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By EVERT A. DUYCKINCK, 


AUTHOR OF THE ‘‘CYCLOPEDIA OF AMERICAN LITERATURE,”’ ‘‘ PORTRAIT GALLERY OF EMINENT AMERICANS,’’ ETC, 


We begin with this number a series of articles which present in a style full of attraction and charm the early annals of 
the City of New York. They were the last literary work of one who was acknowledged for many years the finest literary 
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scholar and critic of the city, and a work, too, to which he devoted the best gifts of his intellect, for he claimed descent froin 


one of the earliest settlers of’ the city. 


Beert Augustus Duyckineck was born in New York, November 23d, 1816, and inherited a love of books amd learni..7 
from Tie father, an old-time publisher, who is remembered as having given J. & J. Harper the first order for book-printing 
received by them. Aifter being graduated from Columbia College, young Duyckinck stored his mind by foreign travel. The 
he devoted Tinsslf to literary work, and in the “ Arcturus,” ‘Literary World,” and his “Cyclopedia of American Literature.” 
displayed the Tiighest intellectuality and judgment, great critical powers, and a remarkably felicitous style. 

The present series, his last work and one of which he felt a just pride, will be read with interest by all who care to stndy 
the early annals of the great Metropolis, told as few could tell it. 


NEW 


In 1524, thirty-two years after the first landing of 
Columbus in the New World, Verazzano, an Htalian navi- 
gator, sailing under a commission of the French sovereign, 
Francis I., is said, in a letter to his royal patron, to have 
furnished the earliest description of the Bay of New York. 
He is supposed to have been the first European who 
visited it. He describes a very large river entering the 
sea, on its banks the people of the country, dressed 
with the feathers of birds of various colors, welcoming 
his arrival with ‘‘ shouts of admiration.” As he ascended 
the stream, ‘‘it formed a most beautiful lake, three 
leagues in circuit, upon which the natives were rowing 
thirty or more of their small boats, from one shore to the 
other, filled with multitudes who came to see.” A sudden 
change of the wind compelled the party to return to the 
ship. The pleasing vision was dissolved, and Verazzano 
pursued his course on the Atlantic. It is only a glimpse of 
a fair scene, a slight episode in a somewhat unsatisfactory 
narrative, yet we would not willingly relinquish it, though 
the whole account has been, in a measure, discredited by 
an exact historic inquirer.* It is something in history that 
the long silence of barbarism should be broken, if only 
for a passing minute, in that single ‘‘ shout of admira- 
tion”— the uneonscious tribute of the savage to the: in- 
coming civilization. 

But whatever may have been the claims or merits of 
Verazzano’s voyage, so far as securing any profitable 
attention in Europe, it proved valueless, at least for 
nearly a hundred years, so long a period having elapsed 
before any European is known to haye reached the alleged 
scene of discovery. Then came Henry Hudson, the re- 
nowned English navigator, whose authentic biography 
is summed up in the narrative of four years’ glowing 
inaritime adventure. An ingenious historical inquirer has 
sought to penetrate the darkness which hangs over his 
early career, and has raised a presumption that he was of 
a good English family, variously and honorably connected 
with the Muscovy Company, in whose employ he first 
appears upon the seene.t This is all. His history is 
written in the of the great river which he dis- 
covered, and the great northern bay on whose waters he 
perished. 

It is not a little singular that the central, fair-lying 
regions of the Atlantic coast remained so long unvisited, 
while hardy navigators breasted to the north the icy 


*« An Inquiry into the Authenticity of Documents Concerninga 
Discovery in North America claimed to have been made by Veraz- 
zano.” Read before the New York Historical Society, October 4th, 
1864, by BuckrncHAM SmiTH. Verazzano’s letter, translated from 
the Italian by Dr. CocswELL, with the original text, may be found 
in the N. Y. Hist. See. Col., 2d Series, Vol. I. 


+ “ An Historical Inquiry Concerning Henry Hudson, his Friends, 
Relatives, and Early Life,” by JouN Mgpeprra BRAD, JR, Albany, 
1866,” 
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gales of the pole, and to the south the oppressive atmo- 
sphere of the tropics. It would seem, in this instance, 
that in discovery, as in morals, fhe golden mean was the 
last to be reached. Even then success was accidental, for 
Hudson, pursuing the quest of mariners of his age—a 
passage to far-away Cathay—stumbled upon the river 
which was to give him immortality. 

He had made two voyages in search of a northern pas- 
sage to the East, under the direction of the English 
Company, when he fell in with the Dutch East India 
Company, which equipped him for a third. Early in 
April, 1609, he set sail from Amsterdam in the Half-Moon, 
a vessel of eighty tons, with a crew of twenty sailors, and, 
crossing the Atlantic, reached, in July, the Banks of New- 
foundland ; refitted at Penobscot Bay, and thence sailed 
along the coast to Virginia. Retracing his course, he ran 
into Delaware Bay ; on the 3d of September, struck the 
Highlands of Nevesink, and in the evening anchored 
within Sandy Hook. The morning disclosed a goodly 
prospect of the fair harbor, The waters abounded with 
fish—‘‘ ten great mullets, of a foot and a half long apiece, 
and a ray as great as four men could haul into the ship," 
were taken in a net ; the Indians, dressed in loose deer- 
skins, were very civil, and brought tobacco; the great 
and tall oaks were noted on the shore. These favorable 
impressions of the country were heightened as an explora- 
tion was made of the pleasant inner passage separating 
Staten Island from the mainland, though one of tlie 
sailors was here killed by an arrow shot from a canoe. 

Hudson moved slowly toward the site of the future 
metropolis—it does not appear that he set foot on the 
island—admiring the beanty of the scene as he commenced 
the ascent of the river which was to bear his name. A 
week was spent in reaching the head of navigation, in tho 
vicinity of Albany, on the way holding friendly intercourse 
with the natives. The weather was fair, and very hot. 
There was no lack of provisions on the voyage. ‘‘ Great 
store of very good fish” was readily caught in the stream ; 
Indian corn, pumpkins, grapes, tobacco, with an abund- 
ant supply of ‘“‘very good oysters,” were obtained for 
trifles ; and, what proved a peculiar incentive in promot- 
ing future intercourse with the country, many brought 
beaver and other skins, which they exchanged for beads, 
knives and hatchets. There was a notable visit above the 
Highlands to the home of an old savage chieftain, who 
entertained Hudson with the rude plenty of the region— 
maize he found stored there in abundance ; a mat was 
spread, and he was immediately served with food in 
‘‘well-made, red, wooden bowls"; twe men were sent 
out with bows and arrows, who speedily returned with a 
pair of pigeons, which they had shot, while, to crown the 
feast, a ‘‘fat dog was killed, and skinned in great haste 
with shells which they got out of the water.” As if all 
this were not sufficient proof of goodwill, it was resolved 
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to test the fair intentions of these hospitable providers in 
a rather unhandsome manner. 

‘‘Our master and his mate,” says Juet, in his journal of 
the voyage, being ‘‘ determined to try some of the chief 
men of the country whether they had any treachery in 
them, took them down into the cabin, and gave them so 
much wine and aqua vite that they were all merry, and, 
in the end, one of them was drunk.” It does not appear 
that anything was gained by this ordeal beyond a vulgar 
amusement to the sailors, the old adage, ‘‘in vino veritas,” 
better applying to a more advanced stage of civilization. 
The modesty of the women, on this and on other occa- 
sions, was noted. What may have been a tradition de- 
rived from this event, was, more than a hundred years 
after, related by the old men of the Mohegans to Hecke- 
welder, the Moravian missionary in Pennsylvania. The 
scene was then picturesquely laid on the shore, at the 
first arrival of the white man. The Indians gather, in 
amazement and admiration, at the approach of the ship ; 
the conjurers prepare their idols and enchantments, when 
the strange chieftain lands, and, after drinking, passes 
round the cup to the natives. One, more venturous than 
the rest, ‘‘ thinking it was better for one man to die than 
for the whole nation to be destroyed, took the glass, and, 
bidding the assembly farewell, drank it off. Every eye 
was fixed on their resolute companion to see what effect 
it would have upon him, and he soon beginning to stagger 
about, and at last dropping to the ground, they bemoan 
him. He falls into asleep, and they view him as expir- 
ing. He awakes again, jumps up, and declares that he 
never felt himself before so happy as after he had drank 
the cup ; wishes for more ; his wish is granted ; the whole 
assembly soon join him, and become intoxicated.’’* 

Hudson now descended the river, when, after various 
acts of mutual regard, an Indian, attempting robbery, was 
killed, and several others, who shot arrows toward the 
ship from their canoes, were slain. So, the white man, on 
his coming, taught the Indian intemperance, and the 
waters of the beautiful river, at his first passage, were 
stained with blood. At the end of a month after his 
arrival, Hudson sailed away. He had not accomplished 
the object: of his search after a northwest passage to the 
Indies, but he had discovered a fair land for his em- 
ployers. It was the finest for cultivation, he told them, 
that he had ever in his life set foot upon.t 

This good report of the region led immediately to 
various small trading expeditions to the River Mauritius, 
as it was called in honor of the Stadtholder Prince 
Maurice, while the Island of Manhattan took its name 
from the tribe of Indians which inhabited the region. 
Traffic in furs being the object of the earlier adventurers, 
the latter was, in the beginning, little more than a land- 
ing-place ; the main depot being at Fort Orange, nearer 
the sources of supply at the head of the river. The first 
trade in peltries was, as usual, highly profitable. 

Meanwhile, the spirit of maritime enterprise was not 
abandoned. The redoubtable navigator, Adrian Block, 
who came out as a fur-trader, when he was detained by 
the burning of his vessel, built another at Manhattan in 
1614, which, as if with a prescience of the future activities 
of the spot, he named the Onrust, or Restless. Sailing in 
this, he did good service as an explorer, investigating the 
waters of Connecticut and Rhode Island, and extending 
his visitation to the shores of Massachusetts. Departing 
for his home in Holland, he left an enduring memorial of 
his voyaging in the island off the summit of Montauk, 


*N. Y. Hist. Soc. Colls. 2d Series, I, 73. 
+ Robert Juet’s “ Third Voyage of Master Henry Hudson.” De 
Laet’s “ Description of the New Netherlands,” 
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which still bears his name. The story of his adventures 
gave a fresh impulse to transatlantic settlement, which, 
under the auspices of a company of Amsterdam merchants, 
gained the attention of Government ; a charter, in those 
days of privileges, was granted them by the States- 
General, in which the term ‘‘ New Netherland ” first takes 
its place in history.* The work of trade and exploration 
was prosecuted on the coast and in the interior, till the 
settlement, growing steadily in importance, was, in 1621, 
committed to a larger incorporation with extensive powers 
—the celebrated Dutch West India Company. The scat- 
tered trading-posts were now consolidated in a colony, 
and the solid achievements of agriculture engrafted on the 
desultory ventures of traffic. In 1626, Peter Minuit, on 
his arrival at Manhattan as Director-General in New 
Netherland, made a formal purchase of the island, with its 
estimated 22,000 acres, for the value of sixty guilders, or 
about twenty-four dollars of our present currency.t 

The work of civilization now began in earnest. Fort 
Amsterdam was built at the southern extremity of the 
island, a little government colony in itself, which long 
continued the seat of authority and bulwark of the rising 
City of New Amsterdam. Nor were the claims of devo- 
tion and education neglected. ‘The religious history of 
New York, as expressed in its Church worship, begins 
with the ministrations of the Dutch Reformed Church at 
tendant upon the early‘settlement of the country. The 
Protestant religion of the Hollanders had cost them some- 
thing in their prolonged struggle with Spain, and they 
valued it accordingly. The clergyman and the school- 
master—a species of missionary lay reader at the outset, 
‘*consoler of the sick,” he was called, did duty for both— 
were provided by the Company. The Rev. Jonas Mi- 
chaelius, who came in 1628, was the first regular minister in 
the island. His parish—the entire population—numbered 
270 souls, the little flock gathering in the upper room of 
the horsemill at the summons of the Spanish bells, re- 
cently captured at Porto Rico. It might be thought the 
preacher enjoyed an easier task than those who have since 
succeeded him in their encounter with the wickedness of 
a great city ; but he had his discouragements even then 
to complain of at home, in the ‘‘ ungodliness of the 
Indians, devilish men who serve nobody but the devil.” 
The Rey. Everardus Bogardus came next, in 1633, with 
Governor Wouter Van Twiller, the successor of Peter 
Minuit, as Director-General of New Netherland, and with 
him Adam Roelandsen, schoolmaster, who was placed in 
charge of a church school, which continues its organiza- 
tion and services to the present day. It was now thought 
time to build a church. A plain wooden building was 
erected, which, some years after, was characterized by the 
navigator De Vries as ‘‘a mean barn,’’ while he urged the 
new Governor (Kieft) to undertake something more suit- 
able to the proprieties and in accordance with the oppor- 
tunities of the place. A subscription was set on foot, 
and made little progress, till, at a propitious moment, at 
the marriage entertainment of the daughter of Dominie 
Bogardus, ‘‘ after the fourth or fifth round of drinking,” 
the paper was pushed about among the guests—the lead- 
ing men of the town—by the director, who himself set a 
liberal example, and.‘‘all, with light heads, subscribed 
largely, competing with one another.” The narrator of 
this incident—the author of the ‘‘ Representation of New 
Netherland ’—adds that, ‘‘aithough some of these wed- 
ding guests repented this liberality when they got home, 
they were nevertheless compelled to pay—nothing could 
prevent it.” An inscription on a stone in the new 


* “ Brodhead’s History,” I., 62 t Ibid., 164, 
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OLDEST VIEW OF NEW AMSTERDAM, FROM THE BESCHRYVINGHE VAN VIRGINIA, 1651. 


colonists of out- 
lying portions of 
the territory be- 
yond the Island 
of Manhattan— 
proved addition- 
al restrictions on 
that freedom of 
trade and com- 
merce which all 
experience 
teaches to be 
the necessary 
condition of na- 
tional wealth. 
The local _his- 
tory of the pro- 
vince became, in 
consequence, a8 
elsewhere under 
similar circum- 
stances, @ con- 
tinued struggle 
of the commer- 
cial instincts 
and interests 


building read, ‘‘In the year of our Lord 1642, William | with repression and monopoly ; and, as usual where com- 
Kieft, Director-General, caused the congregation to build | merce flourishes, an effort for political liberty followed 
this church,”* or, as it is less ambiguously rendered by | in its train. ‘‘By slow beginnings we trace our win- 
Dr. De Witt, ‘“‘has this congregation caused this temple | nings.” It was a long contest, this, with privilege, which 
to be built.” So, the Church of St. Nicholas, the guardian | was not confined to the Dutch domination ; it was con- 
saint of the Manhattoes, rose, a goodly building, within | tinued through the English period ; had much to do as 
the limits and protection of the fort, and there it con- | an active cause of the Revolution; nor is it yet wholly 
tinued, devoted to its pious uses, for a hundred years, | abandoned, while we strive with obstructive laws of our 


wanting one, when it was destroyed by fire. own making. 
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needs confidence and in- 
ducements. It had them 
to the full in the navi- 
gation laws, the export 
and import duties, the 
rigid system of exclusion 
and protection of the 
great Company. Manufac- 
tures were fettered or pro- 
hibited, and trade com- 
munication with the 
parent country scrupu- 
ously confined to a single 
channel. The separate 
privileges accorded to 
the Patroons—the private 
settlers or subordinate 
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*«“The Representation of 
New Netherland,” translated 
by Henry O.Murphy,N.Y. Hist. 
Soc. Coll. 2d Series, II., 293. 
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ligious, political and social liberty. Men of Holland 
should have been the last to impose restraints upon the 
first, after the escape of the nation from the fires of the 
Inquisition ; though her secretaries quarreled fiercely 
among themselves in the heat of a partisan conflict, was 
her practice harsh compared with that of her neighbors ? 
It was, on the contrary, much more humane. Yet, in 
the seventeenth century, the principle of toleration was 
scarcely recognized as the consummate virtue it is esteemed 
to-day. Amsterdam, however, was even then regarded as 
the paradise of dissenters. English poets and essayists 
satirized its mongrel religious population. Its practice 
was better than its theory. In New Amsterdam authority 
struggled with dissent, and, in the end, yielded to her 
antagonist. The principle was exclusive, no other religion 
on the statute-book being tolerated than that of the Re- 
formed Church of Holland. But so far, at least, as the 
holding of opinions went, there was no interference. 
The worthy Jesuit missionary, Father Jogues, who visited 
New Netherland in 1643, under Kieft’s administration, 


SECOND VIEW OF NEW AMSTERDAM, BY N. J. VISSCHER. 


found not only the privileged Calvinists, but Roman 
Catholics, English Puritans, Lutherans, Anabaptists, and 
other denominations. The law of exclusion, he says, was 
‘‘not observed.’’ The governor told him that he had on 
the island ‘‘men of eighteen different languages,” who 
were probably of as many religions. Non-conformists to 
the standard creed were, however, discouraged under 
Stuyvesant, who reinforced the law with a strong per- 
sonal Calvinistic zeal, issuing his proclamation armed 
with a costly penalty against any public worship of un- 
licensed preachers ; and when a Lutheran minister arrived 
at New Amsterdam in 1657, he was ordered to leave the 
country. The council of the Company enjoined modera- 
tion, but Stuyvesant was not a man to be moderate. He 
had a stronger case, perhaps, in the Quakers who arrived 
the same year. It is difficult, at this day, to enter into 
the feelings of dread and hostility with which the now 
quietest of sects was at that time regarded. They were 
then, indeed, in the aggressive period of their religious 
history, and there was scarcely a prejudice of the times, 
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men of peace as they were, which they did not encounter. 
Stuyvesant fell upon them with all his severity, punish- 
ing even those who harbored them on Long Island. 
Various disgraceful penalties were inflicted on the sect, 
and finally, in 1662, one of them, Bowne, a convert, an 
estimable farmer of Flushing, being fined and sent off 
to Amsterdam, carried thither a report to the Company, 
which. brought upon the over-zealous governor a sharp 
rebuke for departing from a practice of toleration not 
only-commendable in itself, but which bad enriched the 
mother city with a valuable population. ‘‘ The reproof,” 
writes Brodhead, ‘‘ was effectual. Persecution ceased in 
New Netherland, and Bowne, returning after two years’ 
absence, met Stuyvesant as a private citizen who ‘seemed 
ashamed of what he had done.’”* It was in a similar 
spirit that Stuyvesant, in 1655, issued an ordinance with 
pains and penalties, setting forth.that thereafter, ‘‘ within 
the province of New Netherland, on New Year or May 
Days, there shall be no firing nor planting of Maypoles, 
nor any beating of drums nor treating.” Yet, in spite of 
this Puritan zeal, there doubtless continued to be ‘‘ cakes 
and ale,” and ginger was, as usual, ‘hot i’ the mouth.” 
Manhattan then, as since, appears to have had a self-regu- 
lative faculty, proof against the errors or vices of govern- 
ment. 

There are two tests of the higher civilization which may 
be applied to the early colonists of America, and by both 
of which they are commonly to be found wanting. One, 
which we have just considered, is religious toleration ; the 
other is the treatment of the Indian. In the latter there 
is a deadly uniformity in historic narratives. It is, at 
bottom, the story of the oppression of a weak race by one 
more powerful. We have seen the generally kind recep- 
tion of Hudson by the disconnected Algonquin ‘river 
tribes, who were, for the most part, of tamer, less warlike 
disposition than the more celebrated confederacy of the 
Iroquois of the northern and western part of the country. 

De Laet, the eminent Dutch geographer—one of the 
council of the West India Company—who published, in 
1625, a description of the region, derived from his inter- 
course with Hudson and his fellow-voyagers, speaks of the 
natives as a people with no divine worship and very little 

‘ government, ‘‘ remarkably timid and deficient in courage,” 
though suspicious and revengeful, which, with the savage, 
is a species of religious obligation. They were willing to 
serve the colonists and to work for little. ‘‘ With mild 
and proper treatment,” he writes, ‘‘and especially by 
intercourse with Christians, this people might be civilized 
and brought under better regulation, particularly if they 
were placed in contact with a sober and discreet popula- 
tien that cultivated good order.”’} 

This is an influence, however, which has always proved 
little more than a dream of the philanthropist. The self- 
ish, pitilesa;. destructive spirit. of traffic usually comes 
before-Christianity, which endeavors, with great cost, to 
repair the evil. So long as the Dutch traders could buy 
the coveted furs for mere trifles, and quiet their con- 
sciences by purchasing the land fora song, all appears to 
have gone smoothly ; but few are so weak and poor- 
spirited as not to learn a lesson from injustice, and the 
Indian, tutored by craft, in his turn became grasping and 
avaricious. This led to dissatisfaction, then to alterca- 
tion ; the temper of the natives, moreover, was spoilt by 
the intemperance which the white man had taught him, 
and his defective personal valor was supplemented by 
the firearms which the trader had put in his hands. 


* History, L., 707. 
+ De Lact. N. Y. Hist. Soc. Colls., 2d Series. L., 301. 


Theft, the vice of ignorance, sometimes lent its apology 
to persecution. In addition, Governor Kieft, who was a 
busybody at legislation, in this instance sharpened by 
greed, in the ccurse of his dealings with the natives saw 
fit to demand from them a contribution of corn and furs, 
on the plea that the government was defending them from 
their enemies. 

The story begins in 1626, when an Indian of the tribe 
living at the present Yonkers, came with his nephew, a 
small boy, bringing beaver-skins to sell at the fort. On 
their way they were met at the pond subsequently called 
“The Collect,” by some farm servants of Governor 
Minuit, robbed of the furs, and the elder killed. The 
boy carried home with him the Indian's unslumbering 
vow of vengeance. Fifteen years afterward he had his 
revenge, purposely and treacherously slaying an inno- 
cent wheelwright upon the road, not far from the spot 
where he had witnessed the murder of his uncle. 

The rough-handed Kieft, who was then Governor, en- 
couraged by a recent petty slaughter of the Raritans, 
eagerly sought vengeance ; but as the people were to do 
the fighting and pay the cost, like greater emperors he 
was obliged to cajole them into consent. He summoned 
the chief men of the town for consultation, who chose a 
committee of twelve Hollanders, who have the credit of 
being the first popular representatives in New Netherland. 
This was in 1641. The councilors agreed that the 
Indians were to be punished, but advised preparation on 
a fit opportunity. 

A petty, inglorious expedition the next year, gained no 
laurels for the commander, Ensign Van Dyck, but fright- 
ened the Indians into a temporary truce. The year 1643 
brought matters to a crisis. The Mohawks, seeking 
plunder, made war upon the river tribes, who fell back 
and were driven for refuge to the Island of Manhattan. 
Under these circumstances a weak, defenseless body of 
men ought scareely to have been regarded as objects of 
hostility. 

Not so, however, thought Kieft, who resolved to fall 
upon the troop, a number of whom had crossed over the 
river to Pavonia. He accordingly, on a night at the end 
of February, sent Sergeant Rudolf with eighty men to at- 
tack their encampment. It was a simple massacre of an 
unoffending people, stealthily taken sleeping in their 
tentsat midnight. The enterprising navigator and settler, 
De Vries, the head-man of the committee of twelve, who 
had sought to dissuade the governor from the act, sat 
that night by the fire in Fort Amsterdam, and looking 
from the parapet saw the flash of the musketry on the op- 
posite shore. The return of the expedition in the morn- 
ing brought him word of an exploit which the manly old 
soldier denounces in his narrative with a true military 
scorn. We may well shrink from the details of those 
cruelties ; of childrem butchered before the eyes of their 
mothers, or thrown into the river to drown, wh'le their 
parents, seeking to help them, were driven to a common 
death ; of babes fastened, according to the Indian's treat- 
ment of infancy, on little boards, cut to pieces on their 
cradles ; of other barbarities of horrid mutilation.* Eighty 
were thus slain. Simultaneously with this frenzied ex- 
ecution forty more of these fugitives were murdered at 
Corlear’s Hook. Fired by this miserable slaughter, the 
whites attacked the Indians of Long Island. The result 
was a terrible retribution upon the colonists. No Dutch 
farmer’s life was safe ; hcuses and plantations were plun- 
dered and burnt, the agriculturists of Manhattan were 
driven for protection to the fort—terror reigned every- 


* Voyages of De Vries. N. Y. Hist. Soc. Cols., 2d Series, I., 269. 
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where. All that could get away fled to Holland ; the men 
who were left became soldiers to keep guard over their 
stricken families and the cattle huddled within the de- 
fenses. It was not till the Summer of 1645 that the war 
ended, when a treaty of peace was celebrated in an assem- 
bly of the Indians and authorities of Manhattan before 
the walls of Fort Amsterdam. Am appointed day of 
thanksgiving gave expression to the general joy of the 
event. We hear no more of Indian wars for ten years 
at Manhattan, when in 1655 there was a fresh imvasion 
of the island and vicinity, but it was soon checked by 
the military energy of Stuyvesant, who was then in au- 
thority. 

Of the several Dutch Governors and Directors-genoral 
of the West India Company, Peter Stuyvesant was cer- 
tainly the most active. Born in Friesland, the son of a 
clergyman, he had received a good education, ineluding 
a knowledge of Latin, entered the army, and, having been 
appointed by the Company their director at Curagoa, had 
lost a. leg im the serviee in an attack upon the Portuguese 
Island St. Martin. This called him home to recruit, 
whence he was sent in 1646 to succeed Kieft in the 
Government of New Netherland. Ofa hot-headed temper, 
and a stern, military disciplinarian, a man of principle and 
courage, he set himself vigorously, on his arrival in New 
Amsterdam, at regulating the concerns of the infant city. 
With its mongrel population, its seafarers and mercenary 
traders, it no doubt often needed regulating ; particularly 
if the artificial restrictions on its commerce were to be 
kept up according to the tenor of the home instructions. 
Smuggling prevailed, as a matter of course, and this was 
to be thwarted ; the taverns were to be controlled ; the 
sale of liquor and fire-arms to the Indians to be sup- 
pressed ; attendance at church to be insisted on; the 
streets to be set in order ; a fire department to be organ- 
ized. These were mostly practicable objects, though 
some of them still survive to exercise the vigilance of 
officials under a better dispensation. There were other 
questions and conflicts where the temper of Stuyvesant 
often led him astray. Personal government, as it has 
lately been called in France, was quite according to his 
humor. Municipal liberty, in fact, slowly dawned upon 
Manhattan. When the ruler could get along without the 
people, nothing was heard of it ; when taxes were to be 
collected and military service exacted, as in Keith’s Indian 
wars, it began to be talked of. In 1647 a limited popular 
representation appeared in the election by the inhabitants, 
according to a custom of the fatherland, of a body of 
‘“‘nine men,” who were to take part on occasion with 
the council. When the self-will of Stuyvesant pressed 
hard upon individuals and colonial interests, these repre- 
sentatives afforded at least a convenient organization to 
memorialize the States-General for the redress of griev- 
ances. In 1652, at length, something like a separate 
municipal government was set on foot. A schout, burgo- 
master and schepens were, indeed, not elected by the 
people, but appointed by the Governor, though they had 
their own place of meeting in the city tavern, at the head 
of Coenties Slip, converted for the purpose into a City 
Hall, an emblem at least of local self-government. The 
“‘ citizenship” of New Amsterdam,” says Bancroft, ‘‘ was 
not much more than a license to trade.” Stuyvesant was 
no believer in the people in their voting capacity, treat- 
ing with contempt the ideas which had crept into the 
promise of popular representation and the responsibility 
of directors to subjects. His domestic administration was 
a continual entanglement with private rights and claims ; 
what may be called his external policy on the outskirts of 
his dominion was resolute, but attended with unequal 


success. On the east he was compelled to yield to the 
men of Connecticut, dividing with them the possession of 
Long Island ; at the south, by his exploit at Fort Casimir, 
he wrested Delaware from the aggressions of the Swedes. 

The end of this vexed authority soon came. New 
Netherland was not so much a national possession of Hol- 
land, for the maintenance of which the States General were 
responsible, as a speculation of the West India Company, 
which in the hour of trial proved a weak and languid de- 
fender of its colony. Though the Dutch claim to their 
American territory was a very good claim, founded upon 
discovery and occupation, it had always been jealously re- 
garded by the English at either extremity of the coveted 
land, and practically it was unavailing without a powerful 
armed defense. The cloud long gathering at last broke. 
Charles II., in March, 1664, granted to his brother, the 
Duke of York, with other American territory, the land 
from the Connecticut River to the Delaware. The Duke, 
who as Lord High Admiral directed the navy, speedily 
equipped four frigates, mounting ninety-two guns, and 
carrying about 450 soldiers, to take possession of the gift, 
assigning the command to his court favorite, Colonel 
Richard Nicolls. Three royal commissioners accom- 
panied the fleet to assist this armed negotiation. The task 
was easy. The expedition left Britain in May, put into 
Boston in July, when an intrigue was carried on with the 
New England officials, and on the 26th of August reached 
its place of destination, anchoring in the lower bay, inside 
of Coney Island. Nicolls was here joined by Governor 
Winthrop and other magnates of Connecticut, who were 
ready to smooth the way for the subjugation of the Dutch 
province. Having gained over the people of Long Island, 
Nicolls sent a letter to the Governor at New Amsterdam, 
demanding instant surrender. Stuyvesant had just re- 
turned from Fort Orange, and had barely time to make a 
feeble show of resistance with the trifling force at his 
command—about 150 men at the fort, short of powder ; 
while the city out of its scanty population of 1,500 had 
not 250 capable of bearing arms. But inadequate and 
utterly disheartening as the means were, the old soldier 
was determined to resist. The city council proposed to 
argue the question with the invaders, to which Nicolls re- 
plied he had not come to dispute, but to execute orders, 
and advanced his ships to the vicinity of Governor's 
Island, opposite the fort. Stuyvesant, who in his rage 
had torn in pieces, in presence of the burgomasters, the 
summons to surrender, was for firing upon the vessels 
from a parapet of the fort, when he was led away by the 
friendly interference of the two Dominies Megapolensis.* 
Discretion at length proved the better part of valor. 
Articles of capitulation were agreed upon by six commis- 
sioners on each side, at the Bowery, or country-seat of 
Stuyvesant. They were executed on the 8th of Sep- 
tember, when the Governor marched out of Fort Am- 
sterdam with the honors of war. The terms granted 
were liberal. The Dutch were secured the enjoyment of 
their accustomed religious worship, their rights of pro- 
perty and municipal institutions, while the navigation 
laws of England, the imposition of which had been agreat 
motive for the conquest, were to be suspended in favor of 
the old regulations of the colonists for six months. Fort 
Amsterdam, now under the British flag, became Fort 
James, in honor of the new proprietor, and New Am- 
sterdam became New York. So, by a few strokes of the 
pen, passed away the rule of the Hollander over the 
province of New Netherland. 


*Brodhead’s ‘‘Commemorative Oration on the Conquest of 
New Netherland, 1864.” . 
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FOURTH VIEW OF NEW YORE, FROM ALLARD, 1673. 


After the surrender Stuyvesant passed the remainder of 
his life in quiet in the city. His residence in the Bowery 
was in the immediate vicinity of the present St. Mark's 
Church, the site occupying a portion of the churchyard. 
The building remained till 1777, when it was burnt by 
the British. Dying in 1682 at the age of eighty, Stuyve- 
sant was buried in a vault constructed beneath a small 
church building which he had erected on his grounds for 
the use of his family and neighbors. Dominie Selyns, of 
Brooklyn, officiated in this chapel on Sunday afternoons, 
and after his departure to Holland others of the Dutch 
clergy in the city assisted in its services. The Stuyvesant 
family vault, inclosing the 
governor’s remains, still 
exists under St. Mark’s 
Church, marked by a tablet 
on the eastern wall. The 
pear tree, at the corner of 
Third Avenue and Thir- 
teenth Street, preserved till 
within a few years in its 
integrity, as a relic of the 
old governor’s farm, tradi- 
tion says was brought from 
Holland and planted by 
him in 1647.* 

Colonel Nicolls remained 
in the island as a represen- 
tative of the new proprie- 
tary government, with the 
title of Deputy - governor. 
Several important events in 
he history of the city belong 
to his rule. The service of 
the Church of England was 
celebrated by the army 
chaplain at the church 
building in the fort, where 


*Mr. B. R. Winthrop’s “Old 
New York,” read before the N. Y. 
Hist. Soc., Feb. 4th, 1862.” 


PORTRAIT OF DE VRIES, PROJECTOR OF THE FIRST CHURCH. 


the old worship was also continued in the native language 
of the Hollanders till the opening of their new church in 
Garden Street in 1693. 

Though the law-making power was still held and ex- 
clusively exercised by governor and council, some en- 
couragement was given to municipal organization and 
privileges by an order from the deputy'’s hand in 1665, 
substituting for the old Dutch civie assembly of schout, 
burgomaster and schepens, the new English order of 
mayor, alderman and sheriff. The first mayoralty fell to 
the lot of an English emigrant, Thomas Willett, the office 
being afterward held, early in the nineteenth century, by 
one of his descendants in the 
fourth generation, Marinus 
Willett, also honorably 
known by his services in 
the Revolution. 

Among other British in- 
stitutions, Nicolls opened a 
race-course at Hempstead, 
Long Island, where the vo- 
taries of the turf met in 
May and enjoyed a substi- 
tute for those festivities of 
May Day which had called 
forth the wrath of Stuyves- 
ant. Nicolls, who had not 
an easy duty to discharge— 
though he was favored by 
a growing English interest 
in the province—seems to 
have got through his three 
or four years creditably, 
leaving a favorable impres- 
sion, when, in 1668, he was 
succeeded as Deputy-gover- 
nor by Colonel Francis 
Lovelace, the younger son 
of an English baronet, who 
administered the govern- 
ment with moderation for 
five years, when, by a sudden 
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turn of fortune, the province passed again into the hands 
of its old occupant, the Dutch. The European war be- 
tween England and Holland, which began in 1672, led, 
the following year, to the surrender of New York to the 
Dutch squadron which arrived, flushed with the triumph 
of its success in the West Indies. It was commanded by 


Evertsen, subsequently distinguished as an admiral in 
the naval annals of Holland. The fort which had been 
so reluctantly yielded by Stuyvesant had a less resolute 
defender in Captain Manning, the officer left in charge in 
the absence of Lovelace, who was on a tour in the in- 
terior. He had little time given him for deliberation, 
the first blast of the Dutch trumpeter summoning him 


to surrender being quickly followed by the arrival of 
the fleet before the fort, and a deadly discharge from 
its portholes, which was not returned. This was quickly 
followed by the landing, under the command of Captain 
Colve, of 600 men, who, gathering on the site of the 
present City Hall Park, after some trifling parley marched 


NEW YEAR'S DAY IN NEW AMSTERDAM. 


toward the fort to receive its timely surrender. Its name 
was this time changed to Fort William Hendrik, while the 
city was called New Orange. There was an abundance of 
proclamations and proceedings by the Honorable Council 
of War, followed by the rule of Captain Colve, who acted 
as the new governor, and has the credit, among other 
things, of treating with the contempt it deserved a charge 
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of witchcraft brought before him by a woman of the 
city.* There was quite too clear an atmosphere in the 
freedom or license of Manhattan to allow much encour- 
agement to this delusion. 

This revival of Dutch authority was of short duration, 
New Orange suddenly becoming New York again, not by 
any fresh conquest, but by the quiet operation of the 
Treaty of Peace between the belligerent nations in 1674, 


A notable name in the Colonial history next makes its 
sppearance in the list of governors, that of Edward 
Andros, appointed by the Duke of York, under a reyal 
charter. His father holding an office at the Court of 
Charles L, the boy was brought up in an atmosphere of 
royal favor, which he managed to enjoy through life. In 
the late war against the Dutch, ke commanded m Barba- 
does, and received for his services from the rulers of 
Carolina the title of Landgrave,.with a liberal honorary 
grant of land in the province. Ait the time of the final 
surrender of New York, he had sueceeded to his father’s 
office of Bailiff of Guernsey, whence he was sen’ to take 
command of the restored province. He came, bringing 
with him his wife, the daughter ofa baronet, something of 
an acquisition to the infant good society of New York. 
In his administration of affairs, a true representative of 
the duke, he repressed popular assemblies, became en- 
tangled with the Dutch ministers on the score of Epis- 
copacy, with the merchants and traders by his imposts, 
there being an infinite deal of petty taxation and local in- 
terference, some of which, doubtless, in forcing improve- 
ment, was for the benefit of the town. One of his lucra- 
tive regulations for the city, at theexpense of the-country, 
was a grant to the former of the exclusive privilege of 
the bolting and export of flour. A more odious scheme of 
revenue for the government was the selling into slavery 
of Indians coming into the province. Visiting England in 
1677, he retnrned the following year with his title of 
knighthood. 

He was accompanied on this voyage to New York by a 
recent graduate of Cambridge, the Rev. Charles Wolley, 
who remained in the province for about two years, with 
the position of chaplain at Fort James, and who, some 
time after his return to England, published in London a 
“Journal” of his residence in America. It is, like many 
of these early contributions to American history, 2 some- 
what carelessly written pamphlet, rather than an exact de- 
scription of the matters in hand. Penned in a colloquial, 
free-and-easy style, mingled with scraps of divinity and 
college learning, it is not without personal details of 
interest at the present.dsay, and is certainly a characteristic 
specimen of its author. He:expresses a general satisfaction 
with the city, and mmst for the time he remained here 
have been an acquisition to its society. He is even pleased 
with the climate, which he describes as ‘‘of a sweet and 
wholeseme breath, free from those annoyances which 
are cemmonly ascribed by naturalists for the insalu- 
brity of any country, viz.: south or south-east winds, 
many stagnant waters, lowness of shores, inconstancy of 
weather and the excessive heat of the Summer, the ex- 
tremity of which is gently refreshed, fanned and allayed 
by constant breezes from the sea.” If we do not find all 
this at present, we must remember that the island then 
possessed its natural elevations, and its most crowded set- 
tlement had something of the simplicity of a virgin scene 
of natural beauty. If it were restored to its old condi- 
tion there is little doubt that Manhattan, from the natural 


* Mary L. Booth’s “ Histery of the City of New York,” 169. 


advantages of its position, would be one of the most 
charming places of resort in the country. 

Passing over the notices of the aborigines of the vicin- 
ity which follow in the track of the early observers, we 
find a scant reference to the negroes of the city, intro- 
duced among the quotations of prices of otter skins, of 
hides, ‘‘molossus” and other commodities. ‘‘In Bar- 
bados new aegroes, that is, such as cannot speak English, 
are bought for twelve or fourteen pound a head, but if 
they can speak English sixteen or seventeen pound ; and 
at New York, if they ave grown men, they give thirty-five 
or forty pound a head ; where, by the by, let me observe 
that the Indians look upon these negroes or blacks as an 
anomalous issue, mere Edomites, hewers of wood and 
drawers of water.” 

There are some pleasant notices of the natural history 
of the island, with an account of a bear hunt in an orchard 
belonging to Mr. John Robinson, of the city. The bear 
was ‘“‘ followed from three to tree, wpon which he could 
swarm like a cat; and when he was got to his resting- 
place, perched upon a high branch, we dispatched a youth 
after him with a club to an opposite bough, who, knock- 
ing his paws, he comes grumbling down backward with 
a thump upon the ground, so we after him again.” The 
seene of this adventure, Dr. O'Callaghan pleasantly in- 
forms us in a note to the Journal, was somewhere be- 
tween the present Cedar Street and Maiden Lane, in the 
immediate vicinity of the “bear” operations of Wall 
Street. 

With the numan society of the place our chaplain was 
delighted, finding ‘‘the inhabitants, both English and 
Dutch, very civil and courteous, as I may speak by ex- 
perience, amongst whom I have often wish’d myself and 
family, to whose tables I was frequently invited, and al- 
ways concluded with a generous bottle of Madeira.” 
While on this subject he relates an anecdote somewhat 
sarcastic, indeed,on the controversial habits of his brother- 
clergymen of Manhattan, but quite complimentary, in the 
conclusion, to their learning. 

“In the same City of New York,” says he, ‘where I 
was minister to the English, there were two other minis- 
ters, or dominies, as they were called there, the one a 
Lutheran, a German or High Dutch, the other a Calvinist, 
an Hollander or Low Dutchman, who behav'’d themselves 
one toward another so shily and uncharitably as if Luther 
and Calvin had bequeathed and entailed their virulent 
and bigotted spirits upon them and their heirs for ever. 
They had not visited or spoken to each other with any re- 
spect for six years together before my being there, with 
whom I, being much acquainted, I invited them both 
with their vrows to a supper one night, unknown to each 
other, with an obligation that they should not speak one 
word in Dutch, under the penalty of a bottle of Madeira, 
alledging that I was so imperfect in that language that 
we could not managea sociable discourse ; so, accordingly 
they came, and at the first interview they stood so ap- 
palled as if the ghosts of Luther and Calvin had suffered 
a transmigration ; but the amaze soon went off with a 
salve tu quoque and a bottle of wine, of which the Calyin- 
ist dominie was a true carouzer, and so we continued our 
mensalia, the whole meeting in Latin, which they both 
spoke so fluently and promptly that I blush’d at myself 
with a passionate regret that I could not keep pace with 
them, and at the same time could not forbear reflecting 
upon our English schools and universities, who indeed 
write Latin elegantly, but speak it as if they were con- 
fined to mood and figure, forms and phrases ; whereas it 
should’ be their common talk in their seats and halls, as 
well as in their school disputations and themes.” Wolley, 
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the author of this amusing sketch of old New York, left 
the province in 1680 with a certificate from the governor 
of an ‘‘ unblamable life and conversation.” 

New Amsterdam, our New York, in Dutch time was the 
only port of entry in the colony. Italone had the “staple 
right ” by which all vessels trading along the coast were 
required to discharge their cargoes there, or else pay the 
duties. Its commercial history thus dates far back. 
Father Jogues mentions the arrival, in the Fall of 1643, of 
three large vessels from the West Indies, which came for 
cargoes of wheat, and The Arms of Amsterdam, which in 
1626 bore to Holland the news of the purchase of the 
island for sixty guilders, carried out more than 8,000 
beaver and other skins, as well as oak and hickory timber ; 
so that, if old New York houses were built of brick from 
Holland, there are probably Dutch houses at Amsterdam 
with beams that grew on Manhattan Island. He de- 
scribes our city at that time in these terms: “‘ The 
largest ships ascend to Manhattan Island, which is seven 
leagues in circuit, and on which there is a fort to serve as 
the commencement of a town to be built here, and to be 
called New Amsterdam. The fort, which is at the point 
of the island, about five or six leagues from the mouth, is 
called’ Fort Amsterdam ; it has four regular bastions, 
mounted with several pieces of artillery. All these bas- 
tions and the curtains were, in 1648, but earthworks, most 
of which had crumbled away,.se. thatthe fort could be 
entered on all sides. There wasno ditch. For the gar- 
rison of the said fort, and of another-which they had built 
still further up, against the incursions of the Indians, 
their enemies, there were sixty soldiers. They were be- 
ginning to face the gate and bastions with stume. Wathin 
the fort there was a stone church, which was pretty large ; 
the house of the Governor, whom they call Direetor- 
general, quite neatly built of brick ; the store-houses and 
barracks. On this Island of Manhattan, and in its envi- 
rons, there may well be 400 or 500 men of different sects 
and nations. They are scattered here and there on the 
river, above and below, as the beauty and convenience of 
the spot invited each to settle; some mechanics, how- 
ever, who ply their trade, are ranged under the fort; all 
the others being exposed to the incursions of the Indians.” 

No plan of a town was laid out, and the devious paths 
from the scattered houses gave the town its winding and 
crooked streets ; Pearl Street, then skirting the water’s 
edge, being one of the first, then Broad, with its canal. 
On these encroached hog-pens and other nuisances, till 
fence-viewers were appointed. to make the streets more 
decent. 

The early Dutch settlers occupied the grounds cleared 
and rudely tilled by the Indians; others cut away the 
sturdy oaks, chestnuts, maple, cedar, mulberry and per- 
simmon-trees, which covered much of the island. Log- 
houses were already giving place to stone structures, with 
lime made by burning the vast heaps of clam and oyster- 
shells left by the natives on the shores. The Dutch 
brought over cattle and horses, and planted wheat as 
well as other European grains, and set out orchards of 
apples and other fruit. The French missionary was 
charmed with the beauty of the peaches. 

The earliest mill was in the fort, shown in some early 
views of the town, propped on three supports. One con- 
temporaneous writer in 1649 complains that the church, 
with its double roof and square steeple, erected in Kieft’s 
time, ‘intercepts and turns off the south wind from the 
grist-mill which stands close by, for which reason there is 
frequently in Summer a want of bread from its inability 
to grind, though not from this cause alone. The mill is 
neglected, and in consequence of remaining idle most of 


the time has become considerably rotten, so that it cannot 
be made to go with ‘more than two arms, and it has been 
so for nearly five years.” The good wives of New Am- 
sterdam, thus driven to the hand-mills, doubtless, re- 
garded the church, though the best building in the town, 
with no favor. There were complaints that in Kieft’s time 
that Church services were not well attended, the Director 
giving no encouragement. 

A brewery, however, was one of the early institutions of 
the town, and no complaints are recorded of its inefficiency. 
The place was more lively and convivial than the New 
England towns of the same faith, for noisy sports were 
permitted, and though ordinances were passed against 
goose-pulling, pail-tipping, and firing of guns on holi- 
days, they do not seem to have been rigidly enforced, nor 
was Sunday observed with Puritan strictness. Indeed, it 
became necessary to pass an ordinance to prevent beer- 
tapping during divine service. In Winter, skating, the 
national pastime of Holland, found votaries of both sexes, 
who enlivened the Kolck and other ponds with their 
merry voices. 

New England had no holidays, but New Netherland en- 
joyed them. New Year's Day was a day of open houses, 
neighborly visits, and. of hearty eating and drinking, as 
well as hearty congratulations. Paas or Easter was kept 
with great state, and the-children had their colored eggs, 
and their games-of egg-eracking. Pinxter, or Pentecost, 
was another holiday, while all the merriment of the year 
was summed up in Christmas, to which the honor of St. 
Nicholas, patron saint of sailors, and of New Netherland, 
was transferred, Santa Claus taking the place of Christ- 
kind as.the bestower of gifts on the deserving young. 

Though the Indians had sold their island and given up 
their clearings at the point of the island, some still lived, 
scattered in their long community-houses, built of hickory 
poles and covered with bark. Men with their faces be- 
smeared with every color that Indian art could supply, 
and women whose ideas of feminine adornment were 
limited to black spots, irregularly distributed over the face, 
were seen in the winding streets of the town, coming to ex- 
change game, fish or furs for the commodities which they 
had learned to prize. Their clothing was little more than 
a breech-cloth or petticoat, their jewelry beads of zevant 
or clam-shell, strung round the neck or head, or hanging 
from the ears, or ornaments of red deer’s hair on the head 
or neck. 

The professions were but feebly represented. The first 
clergyman, Dominie Michaelius, arrived in 1628 ; the first 
lawyer was Adrian van der Donck, who came to the colony 
in 1641, but the authorities would not permit him to try 
cases ; with an equity that does credit to their judgment, 
they excluded him because, as there was no lawyer to 
plead against him, the other side would not have fair 
play. It was not till 1653 that he was allowed to practice 
his profession “‘as far as giving advice,’’ and ‘‘as there 
were, no doubt, some lawyers already in New Netherland 
who could be engaged on the other side,” full liberty 
seems to have been soon promised for the display of his 
eloquence and erudition, but, even in Wolley’s time, he 
says, ‘“‘I seldom knew of any lawsuit, for, indeed, at- 
torneys were denied the liberty of pleading.” A notary 
had already been appointed in 1650, with full power to 
draw up ‘‘all Declarations, Testaments, Codicils, Instru- 
ments, Preliminary Informations, Mercantile and Mar- 
riage Contracts, and other acts.”’ 

Whatever the luxury of the city now, it was in Dutch 
times a model of rudesimplicity. There was no pomp, no 
military show, no gay officers to set fashions. When 
Colonel Nicolls came with his trgops to man Fort James, 
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he found accommo- 
dations poor and 
scanty. Some time 
after he wrote to the 
Duke of York, ‘‘ Not 
one soldier hath to 
this day, since I 
brought them out of 
England, been in a 
pair of sheets, or 
upon any sort of bed 
but canvas and 
straw.” 

Fear of attack from 
Indians or English 
led, in 1652, to in- 


closing the more 
thickly populated 
part of the town 


with palisades, and a 
breastwork with a 
ditch three feet wide 
and two deep, and on 
the signal of danger, 
all the inhabitants 
were to remove with 
their families and 
goods within these 
defenses. At first 
there was no military 
organization among 
the settlers, and the 
Company’s__ soldiers 
in the fort were few; 
but in 1653 there 
was a Burgher Corps, 
Captain Arent van Hattem being in command, the 
four companies being ofticered by himself, Lieutenant 
Paul van der Grist, Ensign van Beeck and a sergeant. 

With the coming of the English there was a great 
change. ‘The officers were men of family, and men of 
the gay reign of Charles II. A certain degree of pomp 
and show at once appeared. Military display prevailed ; 
more style and fashion in house-furnishing, dress and at 
table at once set in. New houses were erected of brick 
or stone, with roofs of red or black tile, and the city be- 
gan to acquire a more pretentious appearance. 

Some of the old Dutch settlers were, however, weal- 
thy and shrewd. Frederick Philipse, deemed to be the 
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richest man in the 
colony at the time 
of the conquest, was 
reputed to possess 
whole hogsheads of 
Indian money or 
‘“wampam,’’ and his 
daughter had no lack 
of wooers. As the 
Dutch were the pro- 
ducers, the~ made the 
English pay roundly 
for all they noeded. 
Rev. Mr. Wolley 
groaned over the 
prices he had to pay: 
three shillings for 
shoeing his horse, 
twelve shillings for a 
load of hay, one 
pound five for a pair 
of boots or shoes. 

The health of the 
island must have 
been good in those 
days, although New 
Amsterdam had no 
Board of Health or 
modern conveniences 
to secure sanitary 
protection. Surgeons 
at least seem to have 
had little to do, for 
in 1652 they _peti- 
tioned the council 
for ‘‘the exclusive 
right to shave,” claiming, apparently, the rights of barber 
surgeons. Of the physicians, Dr. Hans Kiersted and the 
Huguenot La Montagne rank among the earliest and best. 

The Dutch were men of the sea, and almost by nature 
ship-builders. Adrian Block is the pioneer of the ship- 
building industry of Manhattan, having built the Onrus¢ 
in 1614; and a fine ship of 800 tons, carrying thirty guns 
was launched from a Manhattan shipyard in Minuit’s 
time. 

Slavery early found a home on the island. The Dutch 
West India Company owned slaves elsewhere, and intro- 
duced them into New Netherland, where they were em- 
ployed to build the fort. Before long the Company's 
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negroes gave the little town a panic. One day in 1641 
one of these blacks was found murdered in the fort. Six 
of his fellow-slaves were arrested, and under the pres- 
sure of torture confessed that they had together killed 
him. One was selected by lot to pay the penalty of the 


PETER STUYVESANT. 


law, and he was sentenced to be hanged. On the ap- 
pointed day he mounted a ladder, as the custom was in 
those days, and being a fellow of herculean size, a double 
rope was fastened around his neck. When the ladder 
was pulled aside, however, the ropes both gave way, 
and he fell to the ground. The people then interfered 
and demanded his pardon. : 

Such was New Amsterdam, the Manhattan city, under 
the rule of Holland and her great trading company. 
Crippled by a commercial corporation, patroons and 
grasping directors, it had little opportunity for progress. 
While Holland was a seat of intellectual activity and deep 
thinkers in religion and philosophy and science, and 
possessed a school of art, which still stands unrivaled, her 
colony showed no signs of literature, art or science. The 
schools of New Amsterdam were few and not of high 
grade. La Montagne brought the culture of Catholic 


STUYVESANT’S HOUSE. 


France, and his family showed a training far superior to 
most of the young people of the colony. The contribu- 
tions to literature from New Netherland are but pamph- 
lets, brief accounts of the country, complaints and libels. 
Yet the town had fora time as one of its inhabitants a 


poet, whose name still lives among the Dutch votaries of 
the muses. 

Jacob Steendam led a wandering life, writing some of 
his first poems in Africa on the Guinea coast, and coming 
to New Amsterdam about 1650. For a poet he was not 
ill to do, for three years after his arrival he bought a 
house and lot on Pearl Street, and another on Broadway, 
and owned other property in the colony. He was for 
several years a prominent and active citizen, trading to 
Africa, aiding in all pub- 
lic work by liberal con- 
tributions. His first poem 
on his adopted home, 
‘The Complaint of New 
Amsterdam to _ her 
Mother,” was sent to Hol- 
land in 1659, to be pub- 
lished as a means of at- 
tracting emigration and 
exciting interest. This 
was followed after an in- 
terval of two years by 
another poem from his 
muse, ‘‘The Praise of New Netherland,’’ an elaborate 
description of the country and its products. His ‘‘Spur- 
ring Verses” were also intended to stimulate men of 
influence to undertake American colonization. But he 
finally returned to Holland, and going to Batavia, prob- 
ably died there. The late Henry C. Murphy collected his 
New Netherland poems, reprinting them, as well as giv- 
ing the poems of his brother poets, Dominie Selyns and 
Nicasuis de Sille, with translations of them all. 

At first the citizens had no power over the municipal 
government of the city. The whole power of the embryo 
city, like that 
of the colony, 
was in the 
hands of the 
director and 
his council. 
There was 
indignation ; 
therewerepro- 
tests; there 
were com- 
plaints sent to 
the mother 
country ; but 
Van Twiller 
and Kieft held 
out firmly and 
repressed op- 
position with 
a heavy hand. 
Stuyvesant 
was too much 
accustomed 
to military 
obedience 
from those 
beneath him 
to listen 
calmly to any 
talk about 
popular re- 
p resentation. 
But he was at last forced to yield, and on Candlemas 
Day, February 2d, 1653, Stuyvesant issued a proclama- 
tion appointing Arent van Hattem and Martin Krygier 
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burgomasters, Paul Vander Grist, Maxmilian van Gheel, 
Allard Anthony, Willem Beekman and Pieter van Cou- 
wenhoven, schepens of the City of New Amsterdam, 
which was thus duly organized, although the people were 
not allowed to choose these municipal officers. 

Acity government then began, and its records, even after 
the English occupation, drawn up in Dutch, are still 
preserved in the archives of the city, and were translated 
by the late historian of New York, E. B. O'Callaghan. 
The burgomasters aud schepens formed not only a legis- 
lative, but also a judicial, body. They tried actions for 
debt, for defamation of character—which seems to have 
been a frequent occurrence—for breach of promise of 
marriage, that cause of action being also ancient, as well 
as for assaults and thefts and breaches of the peace. 
The city magistrates were formally installed each year 
with solemn prayer. 

The year 1653 was eventful one for the city. In 
September sixty-four canoes, filled with braves from the 
tribes on both sides of the Hudson suddenly appeared at 
daybreak before the place, and the warriors were soon 
breaking into houses and creating universal alarm. The 
council and chief men gathered in the fort, and summon- 
ing the chiefs of the native army before them, demanded 
an explanation. ‘The Indians made every profession of 
peaceful intent, and promised to leave the city before 
sunset and encamp on Nutten Island ; but as the shades 
of night began to gather over’ the city, they made an 
attack. Van Dyck fell, pierced by an arrow in his breast ; 
Captain Leendertsen was cut down with an ax. The bur- 
gher corps and the garrison, which had been under 
arms, led by Secretary van Tienhoven, then sallied from 
the fort, and charging the Indians, drove them through 
the streets to their canoes, losing several killed and 
wounded, but slaying three of the red assailants. New 
Amsterdam was saved, but from the ramparts of the forts 
flames could be seen at Hoboken and Pavonia, and soon 
after on Staten Island, where the savages burned and 
slaughtered at their will. 

The city was rife with war and rumors of war till 1664, 
when the Council Chamber in Fort Amsterdam witnessed 
a solemn assembly of Dutch officials and native sachems. 
They concluded a treaty of peace, which was signed as the 
cannon of the fort sent out in thunder the grateful tidings 
to the land that peace was restored. The people of the 
city and colony soon kept a general day of thanksgiving. 


TWO ANECDOTES OF “LORD 
DUNDREARY.” 

Mr. E. A. Sornenrn, the celebrated ‘‘ Lord Dundreary,” 
was invited to.two houses in.one evening. One entertain- 
ment was a party of “‘ grown-ups,” the other of children. 
Sothern considered it would:be.a capital joke if he entered 
the drawing-room full of children on all fours, and pre- 
tended to bea bear. When the footman announced Mr. 
Sothern, the actor carried out his intention, to the no 
small amazement of ‘the assembled guests. He had mixed 
up the twe houses, and found himself in the centre of 
wonder-stricken “grown-ups.” 

Sothern gave a dinner-party one evening to about a 
dozen men. One of the guests, whom we will call 
Thompson, was late. They had just sat down to their 
soup, when a lond ring announced the arrival of the late 
Mr. Thompson. Sothern hastily exclaimed : 

**Let us all get under the table. Fancy Thompson's 
surprise when he beholds a long table devoid of guests.” 

Sothern’s love of practical joking was well known, se 


THE FIFTY EARLIEST ENGLISH WILLS. 


| that the company were not astonished at the proposition, 


and in a couple of seconds every man was concealed from 
view beneath the table. Sothern made a half-dive, then 
resumed his place at the head of the table. Thompson 
entered, stared, and exclaimed : 

‘* Hallo! where are all the fellows ?” 

Sothern shook his head in a lugubrious fashion, and in 
melancholy tones replied : 

“‘T can’t explain it, my dear fellow ; but the moment 
they heard your name, they all got under the table.” 

The expression on the faces of the hoaxed guests as 
they slowly emerged, one by one, from their concealment, 
can be better imagined than described. 


EVENSONG. 


On, clear, far-deepening skies! 
Full moon, and not 4 star; 
Save, as the sunset dies, 
Bright Hesperus afar. 
Oh, magic of the air, 
Like breath of heaven divine: 
Oh, charm of all things fair— 
Oh, happy heart of mine! 


The dim light dies away 

From out the charmad west: 
The busy life of day, 

Sinks suddenly to rest; 


And in the deepening calm, 

Far through the twilight clear; 
Sweet as an angel’s psalm, 

Thy tender voice I hear. 


Far {is thy happy home, 
Yet am I near to thee; 
And like dear music come 
Thy words of prayer to me. 
Ay, through my lonely life, 
Through all its toil and care; 
In stillness or in strife, 
I hear thy evening prayer. 


THE FIFTY EARLIEST ENGLISH WILLS. 


A ccurrous volume just edited for the Early English 
Text Society, by Mr. F. J. Furnivall, shows us the passion 
for religious and charitable bequests apparently at its 
height. The wills published are not selected for any 
peculiarity in their contents, but because they are the 
earliest that are written wholly or partially in English. 
They tell us much of great interest relating to domestic 
life at the time (they take in about fifty years from 1387), 
but the characteristics that predominate in all, with but few 
exceptions, is the subjection of the family feeling to the 
absorbing interest in the future welfare of the soul. 

The earliest of them all (that of John Corn, in 1387), 
says: “I bequeath my goods in two parts, that is to say, 
half to me,” 

John Corn reminds us of the miser who, having been 
with difficulty persuaded to make a will, left his property 
to himself. His meaning, of course, was that it should 
be spent in Masses for his soul, and in bespeaking the 
prayers of religious persons and of the poor generally on 
his behalf. 

John Pynchin, in 1392, leaves nothing to his family or 
to his friends, but provides that ‘‘when men may espy 
any poor man of religion, whether Monk, @ancn or Friar,” 
such poor man is to have six-and-eightpence. 

Lady Alice West, in 1395, after giving her best beds and 
seeond-best beds to her daughters and daughter-in-law, 
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proceeds to develop an elaborate scheme for the benefit 
of the souls of Sir Thomas West, of her relatives, and of 
all Christian folk. Besides a sum of £14 10s. (equivalent 
to about $500 of our money) for 4,400 Masses, there are 
nearly twenty bequests of 100 shillings to various religious 
bodies, such as ‘“‘ The Menouresses dwelling without Ald- 
gate,”’*‘ The Friars of Newgate,”’‘‘ The Friars of Kudgate,” 
for the same purpose. A bailiff or reeve and sundry old 
servants are not forgotten, but they are of far less account 
than the dispensers of purgatorial relief. It is character- 
istic of the prevailing feeling of the time that only one 
secular priest is found among the recipients of Lady 
Alice’s bounty—the Vicar of Newton Valance is to have 
forty shillings. This noble lady, however, seems to have 
had the territorial instinct, and does not alienate her 
lands. We find other testators more thorough in their 
devotion to the same object. 

Thomas Walwayne leaves the third of the value of his 
land to go to the building of the steeple of Marcle Church, 
and after providing for the immediate saying of a thousand 
Masses, leaves land for the founding of a chantry, ‘‘ where 
& priest is to sing continually.” 

John Chelmeswyk goes far beyond this. After many 
smaller bequests for spiritual purposes, he gives £70 to 
two priests, to sing for seven years for his soul. His 
manors of Hay and Tasley are to be sold for the same 
purpose, and if he die childless, his manor of Haverton 
is to be similarly disposed of. Here a secular priest, the 
parson of Tasley, comes in for nothing but the friendly 
gift of some bedding. 

Richard Bokeland, in 1436, provides for a million Niasses 
at fourpence each (a more liberal payment than Lady 
Alice West’s, forty years before). 

William Newland makes provision for pilgrimage to be 
made for his spiritual benefit. His executors are to find 
a man who will go to Jerusalem for fifty marks (some- 
thing about $1,500 of our money). Another is to go to 
Canterbury sarefoot for ten shillings, and a third to the 
shrine of St.James of Compostella for five pounds. 

Another common characteristic of these wills, one of 
which, by the way, we may find traces in the provision of 
modern testators, is the jealousy shown of wives. In one, 
it is provided that the widow, as a condition of holding 
the manors bequeathed to her, was to make a solemn vow 
of chastity, in the presence of the bishop and the congre- 
gation. 


CHARLES MATHEWS’S FOOTMAN. 


Onze warm Summer day Mathews had a dinner-party at 
Highgate. There were present, among others, Broderip, 
Theodore Hook, General Phipps, Manners Sutton (then 
Speaker of the House of Commons), and Charles Kemble. 
Dessert was laid out on the lawn. Mathews, without 
‘hinting his intention, rang the bell in the dining-room, 
and on its being answered, told the man to follow him to 
the stables, while he gave the coachman certain directions 
in his presence. The instant Mathews reached the stable- 
door he called to the coachman (who he knew was not 
there), looked in, and before the man-servant could come up 
Mathews started back, and in a voice of horror, cried out : 

“Good Heavens! go back, go back and tell Mr. Kem- 
ble that his horse has cut his throat !” 

The simple goose, infected by his master’s well-feigned 
panic, and never pausing ‘to reflect on the absurdity of 
the thing, burst on to the lawn, and with cheeks blanched 
with terror, roared out : ; 

“Mr. Kemble, sir, you’re wanted directly !” Seeing 


Mr. Kemble in no hurry to move, he repeated his appeal 
with increased emphasis : ‘‘ For Heaven’s sake, sir, come ; 
your poor horse has cut his throat !” 


A TERRIBLE BRUTE. 


Tue Van Esselens were justly renowned throughout 
all Humansdorp District, if not through all the Cape 
Colony, as the bravest tiger-hunters in their parts. This 
was no small fame among Cape hunters, for Humansdorp 
is noted as a district where tigers are the biggest, the 
ugliest and the worst to tackle of any in the Colony. 

But there was one time when they paid dearly enough 
for their fame. 

In this tiger-hunting family there were Jan, the father, 
a tall and rough-featured old man, of a jolly disposition ; 
Hans, the elder son, a young man even taller than his 
father, and of as cheerful disposition ; and Hendrick, a 
lad of about fourteen, tall and lank and courageous for his 
age; and, lastly, Old Hans, an uncle of the boys, so 
ealled to distinguish him from the younger Hans. 

The farm is covered with tropical-looking jungle, with 
here and there a thicket of Cape trees, such as the mimosa, 
or guava-bush, while in several places about are jungly 
crags and ‘‘ kloofs,”’ or ravines. 

These were the favorite haunts of the tiger, which 
pestered the flocks of sheep, goats, or cattle, and kept 
the farmers always on the watch. 

One morning a cow and calf were missed from the 
‘‘keyaal” or pen of the Van Heselen homestead, and Hans 
was sent to seek them ent. Unfortunately, where the 
pasture was best the tigers were most numerous in this 
district. Hans was not long hunting the cow before ha 
found her toward one of the kloofs. On calling her by 
name, the poor antmal turned round and gave a moan, 
and Hans then discovered that the calf was missing. 

It at once struck him that a tiger might have carried off 
the calf, and he walked on to see if he might find a 
‘*spoor,” or track, the poor cow following him at a dis-: 
tance. He had not gone far when, right before him, the 
reddish form of an immense tiger rose up from beside a 
clump of mourse-bush, and the sight stopped him on the 
instant. 

For the first moment it made him tremble, but a quick 
movement of the great tiger toward him brought. life in 
the young man. 

It was lucky that he had his gun with him. The beast 
was only five pases from him, but, quick as thought, Hans 
fired. The bullet went into the tiger’s ribs. It shocked 
him for the moment, and then, with two or three quick 
leaps, he was upon Hans before the latter could further 
defend himself. 

The mere force of the leap knocked him over, and for 
the next five minutes the tiger mauled him with his paws, 
ripped his clothes, and dug his claws into his flesh with 
such energy that Hans had no power or chance of resist- 
ance ; yet the animal never used his teeth upon him. 

It seemed an act of Providence that while this was going 
on the cow ran up, as if to take the part of poor Hans. 
The tiger, thus diverted from his deadly work, jumped 
away toward the cow, who bolted off, bellowing m terror ; 
and Hans, realizing his chance, leaped up and was off in 
another direction, leaving his gun behind. 

Happily, the tiger did not give chase, and both Hans 
and the cow escaped. 

The former had not gone far when he literaHy sank 
from his wounds and excitement. He made the rest of his 
way by crawliug, and it was an hour before he reached 
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the house, all dirty, ragged and blood-stained. The 
homestead was now all excitement, and in ten minutes 


bones of the old man's arms were heard to fairly crack 
between the crushing jaws. The tiger was now on top all 


Jan, the father, Old Hans and little Hendrick, were off | the while, and was doing quick and deadly work with Jan's 


on the spoor, each with loaded guns and dogs. 

It was not long before they found the tiger viciously 
sniffing around the scene of his late encounter. 

The dogs tackled the beast on the spot, and young 
Hendrick marched up bravely in front of his father and 
uncle. He did not raise his gun till within about twelve 
feet of the tiger, and intended to get one fair, deadly shot. 

He had made too bold this time ; for, quick as the cat 
it resembled, the tiger made a clear leap, bounding on the 
lad. Thetwo rolled over and over like two fighting dogs, 
the tiger with his claws fastened in the boy’s shoulders, 


arms and shoulders. 

But now another avenger appeared against the beast, 
for old Hans had now got the first chance of a shot, and 
well he used the chance. 

The tiger’s own rage made him forget his third oppo- 
nent, and so he out-tigered himself. A bullet from old 
Hans’s gun went through his head, and a stream of blood 
fell upon old Jan as the brute loosened his hold. Two of 
the dogs now also dashed upon him, and the terrible fight 
was soon ended. But poor Wilhelmina, Hendrick’s 
mother, received home a cruelly wounded family. 
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but the latter with a grip under his throat that prevented 
the animal from using his teeth. 

The two old men were staggered at the sight, and the 
dogs for some reason held off. 

‘* Alle machtig, my poor boy !” roared the old man, as he 
saw the animal rolling with his son toward the steep rocks 
of the Kloof. 

In his terror he tossed away his gun, only to miss it the 
next moment. There was no time to turn back for it, 
however, and he wrenched off a sharp-pointed branch from 
a tree that providentially stood at hand, intending to run 
it down the animal’s throat, if nothing else. 

The quick-eyed tiger saw it, and, leaving the boy, 
bounded on the old man, whom he caught by the shoulders 
and bore to the ground as easily as he had done the boy. 

This time the terrible teeth came into play, and the 


Her favorite boy, whose countenance had always been 
her glory, was now disfigured for life ; and, worse still, 
her husband, after lingering several weeks, died from the 
mortification which had set into the wounds. 


* * * * * * 


The Van Esselen boys no longer looked upon tiger- 
hunting as a pleasant amusement, though their courage 
is told in many a farmhouse in the cape. Like sensible 
young men, they have turned their courage to even better 
account, for Hans is now the supreme ruler of a troop of 
ostriches, and Hendrick has the honor of sitting in the 
seat of the resident magistrate, where, with more honor- 
able courage, he is still the foe of any legal tiger that may 
chance along, and the firm and fearless protector of his 
brother-man. 
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THE GLOVE AND THE LIONS. 
Erne Francis was a hearty king, and loved a royal sport, 
And one day as his lions fought, sat looking on the court; 
The nobles filled the benches, with the ladies in their pride, 
And ‘mongst them sat the Count de Lorge, with one for whom he 
sighed. 
And truly ‘twas a gallant thing to see that crowning show, 
Valor and love, and a king above, and the royal beasts below. 


Ramped and roared the lions, with horrid-laughing jaws; 

They bit, they glared, gave blows like beams, a wind went with 
their paws; 

With wallowing might and stifled roar they rolled on one another, 

Till all the pit with sand and mane was in a thunderous smother. 

The bloody foam above the bars came whisking through the air, 

Said Francis, then, “ Faith, gentlemen, we're better here than there.” 


De Lorge’s love o’erheard the king, a beauteous, lively dame, 

With smiling lips and sharp, bright eyes, which always seemed 
the same. 

Bhe thought, The count, my lover, is brave as brave can be; 

He surely would do wondrous things to show his love of me. 

King, ladies, lovers, all look on; the occasion is divine; 

I'll drop my glove, to prove his love; great glory will be mine. 


She dropped her glove to prove his love, then looked at him and 
smiled ; 

He bowed, and in a moment leaped among the lions wild. 

The leap was quick, return was quick, he has regained his place, 

Then threw the glove, but not with love, right in the lady’s face, 

“By Heaven !” said Francis, “rightly done !” and he rose from 
where he sat; 

“No love,” quoth he, “but vanity, sets love a task like that.” 


HALF A DOLLAR. 

A Curistmas Story. 
By MRS. ANN S, STEPHENS. 
ps Cuarrer I. 
| aex stood together that cold morning — the 
=o-f widow and her child—hesitating in the half-open 
8 basement-door. She, looking drearily through 
"% the rusted iron railings of the area as if she 
dreaded to go out on a search for work that seemed 
hopeless ; the little girl more cheerful, but subdued and 
saddened by the mournful pallor of her mother’s face. 

“Don't go very far, mother, and keep the shawl tightly 
round you, for it’s going to be awful cold,” she said, 
striving bravely to keep herself from shivering, under the 
cape of an old cloak that had little warmth init. ‘I’m 
sure to sell some of these things—they are so useful, you 
know ; and lots of people will want them, when it is so 
close to Christmas.” 

Ruth looked wistfully into her mother’s face as she 
made her hopeful argument. The day before, when her 
mother was out in search of work, and there had been 
neither fire nor food in the basement for twenty-four 
hours, she had found, in an old, disused chest, among 
other things too worthless for use or the pawnbroker, 
some fragments of a worn-out shawl, which, being of 
wool, held in its decay some gleams of bright coloring. 

Out of this poor material she had made holders for 
sm: ing-irons and little, starlike pen-wipers, in the 
pitiful hope that in the crowd of purchasers thronging 
the streets she might find some kind soul that would buy 
her wares for enough to give a little food and fire for 
Christmas Day. 

The widow had listened to the child with a patient 
smile when she followed her to the basement-door and 
thus begged her to come back soon and tell her how to 
spend the money she was sure to make—a smile such as 
hopeless women wear, sometimes, when their hearts are 
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breaking. Then, stooping down, she kissed the sweet, 
eager face, and turned mournfully away in her dreary 
search for bread. 

Thus tenderly encouraged, the little girl tied the 
strings of a rusty cloak-hood, out of which her pale but 
most lovely face shone like a flower as she went back to 
the basement, resolved to do wonderful things that would 
surprise her mother when she came home. Searching 
out a poor little market-basket long out of use in that 
household, she arranged her precious articles in the 
bottom, putting the brightest side uppermost, and made 
her way into the busy part of the city, fer more hopeful 

| than her mother had been. 

| Onee in Broadway she began to look around for cus- 
tomers, holding her merchandise well ia sight and lifting 
her beautiful eyes in eager appeal, almost in astonishment, 
when so many went by without deigning to look in her 
basket ; for it was the day before Christmas and the throng 
she wandered throuh were in search of far more sumptu- 
ous gifts than she had to offer. 

At times the heart would leap in her bosom as some 
lady turned her eyes that way, attracted by the loveliness 
of her face rather than her merchandise ; but only to sink 
heavier and heavier as a glittering toy-shop or gorgeously 
draped window lured even that small notice away from her. 

Poor child ; no one in that moving panorama cared for 
her or the wares on which she had built such loving 
hopes. So, sad at heart, and faint with disappointment, 
she struggled on with the unseemly basket on her arm, 
urged at last to call out and beseech people to look on 
her humble store ; but this she did so timidly, and ina 
voice that only rose high enough in the general din to 
frighten herself. No one else heeded it. 

Still the girl toiled on, hour after hour, hoping against 
hope ; for it seemed impossible to her that some one in 
all the groups she passed should not care for the things 
on which she had lavished so much hopeful ingenuity. 

At last the gathering of a great storm thinned the streets 
and drove her homeward utterly chilled. On the way 
into her own dingy neighbornood she passed by a car- 
penter’s-shop where one of the workmen had sometimes 
given her shavings to kindle the fire with. 

She could hear his plane moving to and fro with a soft, 
rushing sound, and knew that shavings were dropping in 
a soft heap of curls beside his work-bench ; perhaps he 
would give them to her. Even one flash of heat in that 
cold basement would be better than nothing when her 
mother came home. Her poor, dear mother, who would 
be so disappointed when she found that none of her 
holders had been sold. 

She was right ; the carpenter was at work, buried knee- 
deep in pine shavings. He smiled as she came in, and, 
seeing her basket, motioned that she should help herself. 

In a moment Ruth had her arms full of shavings, and 
was crushing them into her basket, leaving a quantity of 
chips that lay underneath untouched ; but, with unusual 
benevolence, the carpenter thrust them toward her with 
his foot, and, when her basket was full, picked wp some 
fragments of lath which he tied into a bundle and asked 
her, kindly, if she could carry it. 

Carry it! The girl absolutely laughed as she lifted the 
basket with one hand and took the bundle under her 
arm. At any rate, they would have one good fire when 
her mother came home. She lifted her grateful eyes to 
the man and thanked him so earnestly that he gathered 
up a few more blocks and heaped the basket to over- 
flowing. 

Ruth was right ; when her mother came ‘in, faint and 
heartsick. a cheerful fire was crackling on the hearth 
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which illuminated the whole room, while Ruth stood be- 
fore it, half forgetful of her disappointment, feeding the 
flames with shavings and smiling as the warmth spread 
its glow all around her. 

All those weary hours the poor woman had been in 
search of work, sewing—something—anything that would 
bring food and warmth into her miserable home, for the 
terror of absolute starvation was upon her. Starvation 
for the child she loved better than her own life, and had 
shielded from want almost at the expense of her life, 
as any one might have known by her thin figure, the 
haunting hunger in those large, sad eyes, and the tender 
devices by which she led the little girl into believing that 
she got plenty out-of-doors, which made her appetite so 
slender at all other times. 

This terrible dread that Ruth must suffer as she had 
done drove the poor woman to desperation that day ; 
never in her greatest need had she pleaded for work with 
such persistence ; but people were too busy and would 
not listen to her importunities. Some dismissed her 
curtly as an annoyance. Others, more kind for the 
moment, told her to come again when the holidays were 
over ; but no one seemed to understand or care for her 
great need of work. So at last she crept home again and 
stood in the door amazed by the fire that spread its glow 
all around her dwelling. 

‘*Come, mother,” said Ruth, shoving a chair to the 
hearth. ‘‘Isn’t this a famous fire to warm oneself by ? 
Sit up close and enjoy yourself, while I take off your 
bonnet and just smooth your hair a little.” 

The widow seated herself, held out her numbed hands 
to the fire, and drewa deep breath—the heat was so grate- 
ful to her. Ruth ‘took off the rusty straw bonnet, but 
folded the shawl which her mother had worn tightly 
around her; for she knew how thin and scant were the 
garments underneath, and dreaded to think how soon the 
fire would burn out. 

‘‘T haven’t got anything else, mother,” she said, falter- 
ing a little in her speech. ‘‘ People didn’t want my poor 
little holders, though I did try so hard to sell them.” 

“Ah, my child, I am so used to disappointment that 
it seems natural to me now!” said the mother, looking 
tenderly into the sweet, upturned face that was making 
such pathetic efforts to smile. 

‘*But I feel it dreadfully. I had laid such plans for 
to-night ! I saw the man at the corner grocery cutting 
off such a lovely slice of ham for a woman this morning, 
and you don’t know how I wanted one of them for your 
supper. If I could only have sold my holders—only one 
of them—it would have been so nice. But it wasn’t my 
fault ; I tried and tried, till it was like begging.” 

The poor woman burst into tears, and kissed the face 
now lovingly pressed to hers, 

‘* Begging, begging !’’ she repeated, mournfully. ‘ “Your 
father little thought that our girl—his child and mine— 
would ever be brought to speak of that.” 

‘But he did not know how hard it is to be hungry and 
cold,” answered Ruth, meekly, while her eyes dropped 
beneath their thick lashes, and a look of shame stole over 
her features ; for she understood her mother’s words as a 
reproach, ‘‘ He had not left you shivering with cold, as 
you are doing now, spite of the fire.” 

‘Thank God*that hé never did see it !” said the mother. 
“‘But even hunger and cold shall not make us beggars 
till we have made one effort more. You have never gone 
so long without food in your life before, my darling. Are 
you very hungry ?” 

Ruth looked down quietly. 

‘*No, not very.” 


**T have tried to keep you from it.” 

‘And so you have, mother. See how round and rosy 
I am, while you grow thinner and thinner every day.” 

The child took the pale, famished face of her mother 
between her two little hands, and kissed it tenderly. 

For a while the mother and child sat together, gazing 
into the firelight, which was going down almost as sud- 
denly as it had been enkindled. The night had set in 
earlier than usual, because of the storm, and, in very 
weariness, those two sat upon the broken hearth until 
the last shavings had sunk into a handful of black ashes, 
with here and there a spark darting through them. 

When the last vestige of warmth had departed from 
the yawning fireplace, the woman arose to her feet, and, 
gathering the shawl about her, searched for the miserable 
straw bonnet Ruth had put aside. 

‘* What is the matter ? Where are you going, mother ?” 

“Out again. It is Christmas Eve, and Christ died for 
us as well as others.” 

“Yes, mother ; I know that.” 

‘We must not sit here and perish while there is one 
hope left. There is a person who owes me a half-dollar 
for work done months ago. I have called. for it so often 
that it seems hopéless ; but we cannot sit here and freeze 
to death.” 

“May I go with you ?” asked Ruth, tying on her hood 
by the light of a street-lamp that came dimly through 
the frosted window. There, now, you see I’m ready.” 

“Yes, dear, storming as it is, anything must be better 
than sitting here alone. Perhaps there will be some luck 
for us. It has-been so hard to reach the lady through so 
many servants, and she may not know that I have been to 
her house so often. Besides, the amount is so little she 
may have forgotten. Come, dear, wrap your cape about 
you, and keep under my shawl.” 

Ruth crept under the apology for a shawl, and, thus 
clinging together, the two went up the broken steps into 
the street, which, narrow and squalid as it was, had made 
some pretense at illumination ; for the windows of a 
baker’s shop at the corner were unusually brilliant, and the 
grocery opposite met the little river of light it cast across 
the street more than half-way, hedging it over with ra- 
diance. 

“How little of that would make us comfortable !” 
thought the poor woman, turning her famished eyes on 
the loaves of bread heaped on the baker’s counter. 

But she moved on in silence, pressing the little hand in 
hers tenderly, as she turned up a cross street, facing the 
wind and sleet with desperate energy. 

The night would have been dark and dreary enough at 
any other time of the year, but now the principal streets 
were in grand illumination. The shop-windows were all 
ablaze, and through them came the vivid coloring of holi- 
day gifts, tinting the very storm with an idea of warmth. 
It was a joyous, pleasant scene, spite of the storm ; for 
the pavements were thronged, and eager traffic was going 
on; but the widow and her child went through it, blind 
to everything but their own great want. 

‘* Mother,” said little Ruth, as they came in front of a 
noble mansion where the widow had paused, searching for 
a number —‘‘ mother, will the half-dollar be enough to get 
a little of the ham too ?” 

“Do not think of that, darling. We may get nothing 
at all. Try and be a brave little girl if we should fail. 
See, there isa carriage at the door! The lady is going 
out. Keep close to me, for I must speak to her.” 

While she was speaking, the door of the mansion 
opened ; a flood of light broke through, and moving down 
the wet steps came a lady folded ina cloak of soft, whit 
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cloth, with a cloud of lace wound over her head, through 
which came a gleam of diamonds—a middle-aged lady, 
sumptuously arrayed for some dinner-party. A footman 
was in attendance, carrying an umbrella over her head 
with one hand, while with the other he reverently lifted 
her velvet train from the wet stones. 

When the lady reached the last step, the widow came 
forward, so eager in her distress, that she could only gasp 
out : 

“Lady, lady ! 
you !” 

The lady did not seem to hear; for the footman had 
pushed himself between her and the poor woman, whom 
he grufily ordered to stand back, while he sheltered his : 


Only one moment! I must speak with 
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charge to the carriage-door, closed it with a dash, and | 
climbed to the coachman’s seat. - 

Before the mother could speak again, little Ruth darted 
out from her shawl and ran after the carriage as it was 
about to drive away. ’ 

“Oh, stop, lady! Make them stop!” she cried out. | 
‘“We cannot wait. Mother must speak with you.” 

The only answer she received was the swift curl of a 
whip-lash around her hood, the end of which hurt her 
cheek like the sting of a wasp. Then there was a great | 
stamping of hoofs, and the carriage dashed away, throw- 
ing a gleam of its lamps on the desperately white face of 
the woman as it turned. 

“Oh, mother! What shall we do ?” 

Poor little Ruth crept back to her mother as she uttered 
this woe-begone appeal and stood shivering there. 


The woman took her hand with a wild, almost fierce 
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grasp, and was turning away when a perfect river of light 
broke across the pavement at her feet. 

Ruth looked up at the window from which it came, and 
cried out, joyfully : 

“‘Oh, mother, look ! 
what a beautiful lady !" 

The woman lifted her eyes, and there, standing at a 
window, holding back its crimson silk and lace draperies 
with her hand, saw a young lady looking out upon the 
storm. The light of many rainbows seemed falling on her 
from a crystal chandelier that kindled up the room with 
its diamond reflections, and through the open leaf of a 
folding-door broke in the grander illumination of another 
room, hung profusely with Christmas garlands, woven in 
with richer draperies. 
In the centre of this 
room a young spruce- 
tree towered to the ceil- 
ing, laden down in 
every branch with glit- 
tering and costly gifts 
—a tree that, to the 
eyes of little Ruth, 
seemed planted in fairy- 
land. 

‘Mother, mother, 
look! Isn't that a 
Christmas-tree ?” cried 
Ruth, shoving — her 
mother closer to the 
window. “Oh, my, 
how could she! It is 
all shut out!” 

It did seem cruel 
when that young lady 
turned from the win- 
dow, with an air of de- 
jection, and allowed the 
rich draperies to sweep 


They haven't a] gone out! See, 


this little vision of para- 
dise from the child's 
sight. 


The widow stooped 
and quietly wiped away 
the tears that were fill- 
ing the child’s eyes. 

“Come,” she said, 
“it seems like good 
luck to know that some 
one is at home. We 
must try the basemert- 

bell.” 
Once in the area the steps above sheltered the mother 
and child from the fierce blasts of the wind, so, after ring- 
ing the bell, they waited long and patiently before any one 
came. At last a pampered cook, who was regaling herself 
at a side-table in the kitchen on the last part of a canvas- 
back duck, which had been kept warm between two china 
plates after a choice selection from those sent up for her 
master’s dinner, bestirred herself enough to reflect that 
some one must be at the door, so with much deliberation 
she arose and went down the hall, wiping her mouth with 
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| a damask napkin in the progress. 


As she opened the decr, a gust of wind rushed into her 
red face, and quite took away her breath ; but not before 
a street lamp had revealed the two persons standing 
without. 

‘‘ Nothing for you, and serves you right for ringing like 
a market-man. We don't keep cold victuals for beggars 
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that don’t know how to pull a bell-handle. Such a night ; 
as this, too, when the wind howls and the sleet pricks your 
face like needles. Just stand back, while I shut the door. 
There now, no use of trying to talk, I can’t hear a word, 
and wouldn’t if I could.” 

With this the woman seized on the door with both her 
strong hands, and closed it forcibly against the intruders. 

The widow looked down upon her child, whose sad dis- 
appointment was clearly revealed by the street lamp. 
She aid not know that her own features were still more 
wan and despairing. 

“Oh, God help us! What can we do ?” she said, hold- 
ing the little hand in hers, as if it were the only frail 
thing on earth that she could depend on. 

“Go up to the front door,” said the little girl, earn- 
estly, ‘‘ring the bell and ask for that young lady. She 
isn’t like the others, I’m sure as sure can be. Say that 
you must see her. You are a lady just as much as s' 

As she said this, the widow hurried up from the area, 
and mounting the broad entrance steps, rang the bell 
with a nervous pull. 

The sound of the bell reached the young lady, who had 
been walking restlessly up and down the room, of which 
the poor woman had caught a glimpse that seems to mock 
at her own wretchedness. She stopped a moment, held 
her breath and listened, then stole to the window on tip- 
toe, as if ashamed of what she was doing, saw a carriage in 
the gloom, and knew that, spite of the storm, her lover 
had come. 

The servants were moving about the back room, so she 
closed tle folding-doors, and hid the Christmas-tree, and 
sat down demurely, waiting for him to come in, as if she 
had not indulged in a thought about the matter till then ; 
though her heart was beating so tumultuously that a little 
tuft of flowers that lay among the gossamer laco on her 
bosom fluttered as if a breeze were passing over it. 

The door opened only to admit a servant, which 
brought an impatient glow to the girl’s fair cheek. 

“‘A person, miss. One of them sewing-women that 
never will take no for an answer. She says that the 
madame owes her some change, just fifty cents, and she 
wants it.” 

“© A woman, Robert, about sewing-work. You ought 
to know that I am engnged— particularily engaged. Why 
didn’t you tell her so ?” 

“T did, miss; but it’s no good trying to put such 
people in their place. She says she must see you.” 

‘“Must see me| Indeed, I can see no one to-night— 
that is no one who is not expected. Stay, I will send the 
money if I can find it, no matter whether it is due or 
not.” 

The girl went to a work-box on one of the tables, and 
hurriedly searched for a portmonnaie that she supposed 
to be there. 

“T cannot find it. Tell the woman that I cannot be 
troubled just now. She must call again,” she said, heart- 
lessly, for that moment the step she had been listening 
for fell upon her ear. 

The servant went out with alacrity, for he rather liked: 
the petty tyranny of his position, and found the widow 
shivering. 

“The young lady is particularly engaged. I told you 
so before. Besides, she don’t know a thing about any 
money due for work ; but being kind-hearted, she says 
you may come again to-morrow.” 

“To-morrow! Oh, pray tell her that we are in great 
need. We must have it to-night. I would not have come 
so far in this awful weather but for that,” pleaded the 
woman, 
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“T've brought your answer, and won't ask for no 
other,” answered the man; for the wind that swept 
sharply through the door irritated his lordly temper. 

‘But we need it so much !” 

“There, there—stand aside. Can't you see that a gen- 

tleman is coming up the steps ?” 
“ The poor woman shrank back with a piteons moan. 
Her face was so pinched and deadly white that a young 
gentleman who had alighted from a close carriage at the 
steps paused an instant in his swift ascent, struck pain- 
fully by it ; but she shrank farther back. The door was 
flung wide open, and he passed into the hall. 

The poor widow, thus left out in the cold, might, 
indeed, feel that one glimpse of that luxurious apartment 
was a cruel mockery of ber destitution, for it was, indeed, 
a nest of artistic luxury. 

While the storm raged without, no breath of it reached 
that dainty room strong enongh to stir the basket of tea- 
roses, Japan lilies and japonicas that had been sent to 
that fair girl as ber first Christmas gift in the morning. 
Now their fragrance pervaded the whole room, and it 
seemed as if the fair owner moved through the calm of a 
tropical climate when she came forward to receive her 
guest ; for that portion of her dress that swept the floor 
was rich with lace, and Summer-like in its texture, as if 
the blast of a storm could never reach her. 

‘* My darling, you searcely expected me, I am sure,” 
said the young man, coming forward with hand extended 
and a world of love-light in his fine eyes ; ‘‘ but it must 
have been a fiercer tempest than this that would keep me 
from you to-night, foolish fellow that I am." 

“T should never have forgiven you if you had not 
come,” answered the girl, with arch tenderness. ‘‘ Why, 
sir, I have been waiting here half an hour already.” 

‘Wondering what I should bring you for a Christmas 
gift ?” 

“No, no—not that,” she answered, turning her eyes on 
the basket of flowers, and blushing like one of its roses. 
“That came this morning, and I would let them put 
nothing else in this room, for your roses turned it into 
a little heaven of my own.” 

“They will perish in a day or two at the best. But I 
really have brought you something that will keep its own 
as long as we love each other.” 

“So long! Then it will be perfect to all eternity.” 

Smiles and tears both broke into the girl's face as she 
said this in the fullness of her glad heart. 

The young man grew serious. Something in these 
words had struck him with a thought of death, from which 
the most intense human oes can save no one. 

‘‘God forbid that it should not remain so while you 
and I live, dear one ; for, see, it is the engagement-ring I 
have brought you.” 

A flood of crimson rose to that sweet face. The little 
hand held out for the ring quivered like a falling leaf. 
Then the girl began to tremble all over with a solemn 
realization of the bond this ring would seal. She held the 
star-like solitaire in her hand a moment, gazing on it with 
subdued reverence, scarcely conscious of its beauty, un- 
questioning as to its value. It might have been a lot of 
glass rather than the limpid diamond for anything she 
thought of the matter, for every sensitive power of feeling 
or mind was uppermost just then, and she only felt how 
solemn and sacred a thing that jewel was. 

‘No, you must put it on first.” she said, resting one 


.hand softly on his bosom, and holding the ring towaril 


him. ‘Ishall always love it better if taken from your 
own finger.” 


The young man, gazing down into her face, read all the 
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solemn and beautiful thoughts that prompted the action, 
and his own sympathetic nature was subdued by them into 
solemn harmony. 

As he stood before her, submitting one hand to her 
sweet will, his figure drooped from its proud bearing, the 
lids fell over his fine eyes, and he felt like one performing 
a sacred rite rather than the ordinary presentation of a 
Christmas gift. 

‘And you are happy now, my beloved ?” he whispered, 
for her face was so near to his that a breath reached her 
ear. 
‘‘Happy ! Oh, George, if we could be always so, heaven 
would begin here with you. To me it seems as if the 
whole world must be happy to-night.” 

These words jarred upon the young man, for they 
brought to mind the shivering, chill and white-faced 
woman he had passed only a few minutes before on the 
steps of that very house, with the storm beating over 
them. . 

‘* Ah,” he said, a little sadly, ‘it seems so to us; but 
while men and women live there will be some who rejoice 
and some who suffer. I was chilled a little on the steps 
to-night by a sad-looking woman and little girl who seemed 
pleading with your servant for something. The woman’s 
face was intelligent, but so mournfully hopeless! Who 
can she be ?” 

As he spoke, the young man felt the form his arm en- 
circled shrink a little. . 

‘‘Oh, I had forgotten her. I was so glad to hear your 
step sosoon. It was a sewing-woman who says she has 
done work for mamma.” 

‘And your people sent her away ?” 

“T do not know—you came in just then, and I forgot 
everything else ; but Iam sosorry. Did she really seem 
in distress ?” 

‘‘Great distress. Indeed, nothing less than that would 
bring any woman out this fearfully cold night !” 

‘‘TIs it so very cold ? I had not felt the difference.” 

‘God forbid that you ever should feel the inclemency 
of a night like this. Yet, my darling, the poor woman I 
passed on your steps seemed frail and gentle, and may 
have been an object of love and care also.” 

‘‘Don’t, George, don’t. Iam so sorry. How could I 
be so cruel ?” The girl covered her face with both hands, 
and her voice was full of tears, as she went on : ‘‘ The poor 
woman asked for a little change that was due her. Mamma 
was not at home, and I knew nothing about it ; besides, 
“my portemonnaie had been displaced, and—and—you 
came in. Oh, how could I make myself so miserable ! 
but, perhaps she is there yet.” 

The girl sprang up as this hope struck her, and rang the 
bell ; when the servant came in she bade him go to the 
door and see if the woman who ealled was there yet. 

The man obeyed, and while he stood in the open door, 
looking indifferently into the darkness, the eager young 
couple followed him, and looked out anxiously. 

There was no one visible. The steps were covered with 
sleet, and the wind swept in upon that daintily dressed 
girl, almost taking away her breath. 

“*T can see nothing of them,” said the young man ; ‘‘ but 
they cannot be far off. Bring my overcoat,” he added. 
“‘Tell me if you know where they live.” 

‘*Haven’t got the least idea,” answered the man, dis- 
gusted with all that was passing. ‘‘ Theodore, the foot- 
man knows, p’r’aps ; but he’s out with the madame. So 
you see, sir, it would be going out for nothing.” 

The young couple turned away reluctantly, and went 
into the room they had left; where the sleet that had 
fallen over their garments turned to water and hung 


trembling all over them, like dew that should have he- 
longed to the flowers that glowed in the tropical warmth. 

Both were greatly saddened, and the soft eyes of the 
girl were full of tears. 

‘Do not grieve so. We shall know where these poor 
souls live, and I will go to them early in the morning. 
That is the best we can do,” said the young man, kissing 
away the tears with more tenderness than the first kiss of 
their betrothal had known. 
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No worp was spoken between the widow and her child 
on the way home. The storm had abated something of its 
fury, but a stinging frost set in, turning everything to ice, 
over which those two slipped, worried, and made their un- 
certain way to the desolation of their own basement. 
Once there, the broken-hearted woman fell into a chair, 
and beyond that, seemed unable to move. Ruth took off 
her shawl—now frozen stiff, and hung it over the empty 
fireplace, where it rattled and shook in the sharp currents 
of air drawing through from the-window, giving out a 
faint, dismal sound. Then throwing off her’ cape, she 
drew close to her mother, and winding both arms about 
her neck, laid her cheek against her cold face. 

‘‘Come, mother, come ; just try to cheer up. This hug 
from your own little girl will warm you up—see if it 
don’t ?” 

The child’s voice had a sweet ring of courage in if ; but 
underneath was a pathetic sound of tears choked back. 

‘* You are tired out; it frightens me, mother, to see you 
sitting here, with your face falling on your bosom so. 
Come, now go to bed. I'll stir up ihe stove beautifully., 
The wet hasn’t got into the corners. Come, mother.” 

There was a straw bed lying in a corner of the room 
Ruth had become accustomed to the darkness, and begay 
heaping up the straw on the side where her mother was to 
sleep. Here she persuaded the worn-out creature in the 
chair to lie down, and spread the worn quilt carefully over 
her, tucking it in against the wall. Then she placed a 
piece of rag carpet between the bed and the floor, that it 
might seem like a pillow ; and hung another piece on the 
back of a chair, and thus shielded the corner a little from 
the icy blast that came through the window. 

‘‘There, mother ; isn’t this comfortable? Now just 
drop asleep, and I'll come to bed the minute I can.” , @ 

A low murmur, too faint for a sob, came from the bed— 
then all was still; and the little girl heard nothing more, 
though she sat there, holding her breath as she listened. 

Satisfied that her mother was asleep, the girl Pathered 
up her rejected holders, and stole softly into the street, 
The sidewalks were one glaze of ice, but spite of her 
fatigue, the child managed to reach the corner grocery, 
just as the owner was looking dejectedly over a pile of 
chickens and turkeys that had been left on hand, much to 
his disgust. He looked up as the girl came in, and made 
a gesture that she should leave the store. 

“Tt is no use coming again,’’he said, curtly—‘‘two 
shillings is the limit. I won’t trust you another cent.” 

“Oh, sir, please ; don’t say that! I didn’t come for 
trust this time ; only, if you would be so kind, to make a 
little trade. We are so cold at home, and we’ve had bad 
luck all day ; soI thought that you might let me have just 
one loaf of bread and a bundle of kindling wood, and keep 
these to make sure that you would be paid. See how 
prettily this streak of red runs through them. Iam quite 
sure that some of your lady customers would buy them.” 

‘‘«What—those little bundles of rags ? What on earth 
are they good for ?” 
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‘‘ Why, holders for kettles and flat-irons. Don’t you Ruth ran eagerly up to the counter and spread her 
see how thick they are—can’t burn your hands through | wares upon it, trembling with hope. 
them if you try. Lots of women would be glad to get The woman selected two of the holders and put them 


em.” aside. 
The man turned the humble parcel disdainfully over “These will do," she said, smiling down on the anxious 
with his hands, then pushed it toward ber. face lifted to hers. ‘‘ They are real pretty, and just what I 


“‘Take the trash away! I have no use for it,” he said, | want. Give her a nice, fresh loaf, John, and a bundle— 


crossly. | two bundles—of the kindling-wood.” 

‘*Let me look at them,” said a kindly voice from back ‘‘Oh, ma'am, how good you are! I—TI want to thank 
of the counter. ‘‘ Don’t be in such a hurry to drive the | you, only—only sometimes when I'm very glad it makes 
child away. Such things are useful in the kitchen.” me cry. Isn't that foolish, now ?” 
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Even the burly grocer was touched by some- 
thing in that voice, and some unusual emotion 
stirred in his throat as he selected the two 
largest bundles of kindling-wood from a heap 
behind the door, and put them carefully in 
the child’s arms, piling the loaf upon them, as 
the good little wife stood smiling by. 

‘“‘There, take that, too,” she said, rolling a 
great red apple across the counter. ‘Now 
scamper home, for it’s an awful cold night.” 

Ruth did not scamper home—the sidewalks 
were too slippery for that, and her arms were 
full; but she made the best of her way along 
the ice, through the area, and crept softly into 
the basement, trembling as much from happi- 
ness as cold. 

‘*Mother, mother ! are you asleep ?” 

She scarcely lifted her voice above a whis- 
per, fearing to disturb the weary woman if she 
should be still sleeping. 

No answer came, and she stole up to the 
fireplace, thinking : 

“Tl kindle the fire, and when it begins to 
blaze and crackle she'll wake up and be aston- 
ished. Then I'll give her the soft of the 
bread, and the apple, and—and just sit down 
and cry for joy to see her eat. After all, won’t 
it be a jolly Christmas Eve !” 

The match did its work ; the fire blazed up 
with a cheerful sound, shedding its glow out 
among the shadows of the room ; but this was 
not enough to awaken the woman prostrate 
there in one corner. 

“Poor mother !” thought the girl, looking 
wistfully that way. ‘‘She’s so worn out, it’s a 
shame to wake her. I'll just wait a little 
longer, and then——" 

The poor child could not finish the sentence. 
Fatigue, anxiety, ani this little glow of warmth 
had its effect on her. With her feet planted 
on the rounds of the old chair, and her head 
resting on the back, she, too, fell asleep. 

It was daylight when Ruth awoke—broad 
daylight ; for the clear Winter sunshine was 
shining in at the window, and afar off she heard 
the Christmas bells ringing joyously. She 
started up, bewildered. The fire had burned 
out, but there upon the little pine table lay the 
bread, a knife, and one fair apple. Davlight, 
and her mother had eaten nothing yet. 

Everything was so still that the child felt 
a sort of terror steal over her, and crept toward 
the bed like a creature afraid. 

‘*Mother, dear mother, wake up now. It’s 
morning, and I’ve got a lovely breakfast. 
Come, mother ! you have had a good long sleep 

St up now.” 

The child spoke low and hurriedly at first, 
then louder, and with a great effort at cheer- 
fulness ; but no answer came. The woman on 
the bed did not move.” 

Ruth knelt down by the bed and touched 
the sleeping woman with her hands. How 
cold it was in that corner of the room ! 

‘*Mother ! mother !” 

There was alarm in her voice now, and she 
started up, looking around hopelessly. 

That moment a carriage drove to the door, 
out of which came a young gentleman, and 
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the lady she had seen the evening before at the grand 
house from which she had been turned away. She met 
them at the door, too much terrified for surprise. 

“Oh, sir, will you try and wake my mother? She has 
been sleeping so long, and the cold has chilled her so ! 
I tried to move her, but could not. I only had to speak, 
till now, and she would hear. Will you try to make her 
know how she frightens me ?” 

The young man came into the desolation of that room 
with a sinking heart ; for its stillness struck him with 
inexplicable awe. The young lady, too, felt the chill 
through all her frame, and sank into a chair, wringing her 
hands in an agony of self-reproach. 

The young man knelt down by the bed, and recognized 
in the white face turned partly against the wall the 
features that had aroused his sympathy the night before. 
He touched the thin hand that was still clutching the 
quilt as it had been drawn up to her throat. Then he 
looked up, pale, almost, as the woman he had gazed upon. 

“Does she hear ? Oh, does she hear ?’’ wailed the 
frightened child. 

“She will never hear again,” was the solemn answer. 
‘‘ Poor orphan ! poor little thing ! your mother is dead.” 

‘* Dead !” repeated the young lady, white to the lips ; 
sc dead yp 

‘“Yes ; frozen to death. She must have died early in 
the night.” 

Ruth had not spoken, but crept to the bed, threw out 
her arms, and clung-to her mother, moaning. 

Those two looked on sorrowfully, one sorely conscience- 
stricken, the other sad from intense sympathy. Some 
few words passed between them. Then the young man 
went out, leaving that delicate young girl alone with 
misery and death for the first time in her life. She strove 
to lift Ruth from that squalid deathbed, but the child 
only clung closer to her mother, begging to be left alone. 
Then the lady took off her fur-lined cloak, spread it 
softly over the two, and sat down in the cold, weeping 
bitterly because there was nothing else that she could do. 

By-and-by some neighboring women came in from the 
tenement-house above, and one of them took the child 
by kindly force in her arms, and bore her up-stairs into 
her own room. The young lady followed after, and 
there, hour after hour, watched by the orphan ; some- 
times holding her close to her own bosom, in a gentle 
effort at consolation, And thus the Christmas, slowly 
marching, went by. 

When the coroner’s jury and the undertakers had done 
their work, a single carriage, in which-that betrothed pair 
had taken the orphan child, slowly followed a hearse from 
that tenement-house to a neighboring cemetery. When 
the carriage returned, Ruth lay insensible in the arms of 
her young protector, and was borne into the house from 
which she had been driven only the night before, to be 
cared for thereafter as one of the family. 


«“ELEPHANTA” AND ITS CAVES. 


By Vicror M. HoLitinswortuH. 


No more pleasant trip can be made than that from 
Bombay to the Island of ‘‘Elephanta,” so widely re- 
nowned as the seat of the historic caves which bear its 
name, To properly appreciate this pleasure, any one in- 
tending to visit Elephanta should embark at the well- 
known Apollo Bunder, as by so doing many other 
objects of interest are also passed on the way down the 
harbor, and avery pleasant sail insured, with good scenery 


on either hand to relieve the monotony. A boat is always 
obtainable, and can be hired upon reasonable terms, 
which should be decidedly arranged for before embark- 
ing, to prevent misunderstandings arising, as Bombay 
boatmen are never very particular as to what amount 
they can extort from the tourist or “‘ grif.” 

The Island of Elephanta is situated about six miles to 
the eastward of Bombay, and lies far down the fine harbor, 
giving to it a rather land-locked appearance when seen at 
a distance upon entering from the seaward. The island 
itself is about six miles in cireumference, and is almost 
unithabited, save by a few fishermen, and generally some 
very decrepit or fortune-fallen individual who acts as 
custodian of the caves, and who usually accepts the soli- 
tary duty as a last refuge for the destitute. 

Elephanta is called by the natives ‘‘ Ghaiipooree,” or 
** Cavetown,” and was originally in possession of the Mah- 
rattas, by whom it was eventually ceded to the British 
Government subsequent to its oceupation by the Portu- 
guese, who at one period held it as theirs. Although the 
island is said to derive its name from the colossal figure of 
an elephant which once stood there, it may be in all proba- 
bility equally ascribable to the form it presents from certain 
points, which is very similar to that of an elephant kneel- 
ing down. Leaving the Apollo Bunder (pier), the excur- 
sionist passes along the fore-shore of the town of Bombay, 
and leaves the fort with its signal-station, etc., on his left, 
passing also, en route, Moody Bay, and the Reclamation 
Works, Prince’s Dock, and the historic Gibbet or Cross 
Island, noted at one time as the scene of many execu- 
tions, but now surmounted by a battery of heavy Arm- 
strong guns which commands the channel and ap- 
proaches upon either side. Magazon is next reached and 
passed, and here will be seen at anchor a portion of the 
magnificent fleet owned by the opulent and world-known 
Peninsular and Oriental Company, as also the dockyard 
establishments of the same Company, whose duty is to 
convey the overland Indian mails, it being highly sub- 
sidized by Government for that purpose. From this point 
a good view of the Ghits is obtained on a clear day, rising 
magnificently in the distance and presenting a really grand 
appearance. It may, en passant, be remarked that the term 
Ghat or Géut has by an extended sense of its meaning 
become by misapplication and usage a generic term for 
these stupendous mountains, as the true meaning of the 
word is a pass, whereas it is now applied to the whole 
range collectively. 

Upon the right hand is now passed the spot known as 
Butcher’s Island, which has been of late years selected as 
a quarantine station for segregation purposes in cases of 
infection. Formerly this island was used upon occasions 
for the reception of prisoners, and executions have also 
taken place here subsequent even to the Sepoy revolt of 
1857. 

The Island of Salsette here looms up plainly upon the 
left hand, and forms a narrowing channel by its position 
to Elephanta, which it immediately faces abreast. Sal- 
sette is an island of considerable size, separated only by a 
channel from the Island of Bombay ; but in 1805 a cause- 
way was carried across, thus connecting these islands, and 
practically rendering the term island a misnomer to both 
places. On this island are known to exist temples similar 
to those at Elephanta, cut from the solid rock, and, pre- 
sumedly, also of Hindoo or Buddhist origin. The Island 
of Salsette was conquered and taken from the Mahrattas 
by the British in 1733, since which time it has remained 
in the possession of the latter, and has proved a valuable 
acquisition to the town of Bombay, from its fertility and 
the variety of its productions, such as rice, fruits, etc. 
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Arrived off Elephanta, in order to land with dry feet, 
it is usual for the boatman to extemporise a Sedan chair, 
and to carry visitors on shore, as the water shoals here 
too rapidly to allow boats to run in very far upon the 
strand, and compels their lying off at a distance to pre- 
vent being ‘‘neaped” by the receding tides. A long 
flight of fairly regular stone stairs forms the approach to 
the caves and their vicinity, and on reaching the summit 
the feeling is one rather of disappointment than otherwise, 
but a walk of a few hundred yards will place the visitor 
in front of the large cave. 

This is a stupendous undertaking, hewn as it is out of 
the solid rock, and it consists of a subterranean temple 
eighty feet long and forty feet broad, the roof being sup- 
ported by rows of pillars ten feet high. At the further 
end are gigantic figures representing the three Hindoo 
deities—Brahma, Vishnu and Seva; but thanks to the 
vandalism of the Portuguese, when the island was in their 
possession, these images are now very much mutilated 
and disfigured. Formerly the figure of an elephant of 
about the natural size stood in the neighborhood of the 
caves, but of late years this has almost disappeared, and 
little now remains of what once must have been a work of 
some art, carved as it was from an isolated boulder of 
rock. 

‘The interior of the large cave is frequently used as 2 
dining-hall by picnic parties, affording, as it does, shelter 
from rain and sun ; and to this the walls of the cavern tes- 
tify, by the usual collection of ‘‘autographs by various 
authors,” from the inevitable John Smith and upward. 
At no time, perhaps, has this cave appeared so much to 
advantage as when visited by Prince Alfred (now Duke of 
Edinburgh, etc.), during his vistt to Bombay in H.M.S. 
Galatea, everything being en ftte for his reception. The 
Governor of Bombay arranged a picnic, to which the élite 
were invited, in order to meet his Royal Highness, and 
the old caves were brilliantly lighted and decorated for 
the occasion, while the popping of the corks of cham- 
pagne and other bottles, and the speech-making and gen- 
eral gayety fully testified to the general appreciation of 
the good things provided for his royal guest by his Excel- 
lency the Governor of Bombay. The writer had the good 
fortune to be present upon this occasion, and its memo- 
ries are still fresh in his mind. * 

Further up the side of the hill, and a short distance 
beyond the large cave, there are three smaller ones ; a new 
one having been discovered during later years, and in one 
or two of these are the ‘‘ conception ” stones, so familiar 
to all who have visited the island. The walls of these 
caves are sculptured in every direction, and are covered 
with mythological designs, seemingly of Hindoo origin. 
The entrance to the great cave is much disfigured by a 
paling and gateway, placed there during the past few 
years, as a protection against the incursions and sequent 
vandalisms of visitors, and its modern appearance con- 
trasts unfavorably with the antique surroundings. 

The triple-headed figure which once stood at the en- 
trance has long since degenerated into an unrecognizable 
lump of stone, like its contemporary monument, the stone 
elephant. The caves are in charge of some reduced speci- 
men of mortality, whose misanthropic tastes or adverse 
fate has induced his acceptance of the post as a means of 
life, and a more isolated one could not well be found at 
times. It has been said that formerly some of its holders 
fairly gave way to the vice of imbibing too freely, from 
sheer desperation, as a means of killing time, and it is 
scarcely to be wondered at. Fearful tales are told of the 
prevalence of hornets of an enormous size in the caves, 
and tradition even tells of deaths having ocenrred from 


the effects of the attacks of these insects. It is quite 
usual for parties who visit Elephanta for the first time to 
take guns and ammunition, in order to enjoy some sport, 
but as no game exists upon the island, this generally re- 
solves itself into a skirmish among the empty bottles, 
which are always to be found after a picnic on the Island 
of Elephanta. 


MY ROCK-SQUIRRELS. 


By A, S, FULLER. 


WHILE superintending some mining operations in the 
northern part of New Mexico, during the years 1881-82, I 
had an excellent opportunity to observe the habits of 
various animals found among the mountains of that 
region. Our camp was located in a narrow cafion at an 
elevation of 9,200 feet above sea level, while the mines 
worked were some 600 or 800 feet higher, on a spur of 
Old Baldy Mountain, which is at its highest point 12,200 
feet, or considerably above what is called ‘‘timber line.” 
While the location of our camp was not favorable to the 
residence of animals that had to do much digging in 
providing themselves with an abode, on account of the 
rocks, it furnished abundant and convenient homes for 
the chipmunks and rock-squirrels, while the evergreen 
forests covering the sides of the mountains gave both 
food and shelter to the arboreal species of the squirrel 
family. . 

One of the first things that attracted my attention 
among the arboreal species was that these made no pre- 
tense of finding a home in hollow branches or stems of 
trees, as is usual with closely allied species inhabiting the 
forests of the Eastern States, or where the forests are 
composed in part or wholly of deciduous trees. 

The forests of these western mountains are made up 
principally of conifera or evergreen trees, such as pines, 
spruces and balsam—kinds that seldom or never com- 
mence to decay at the centre, forming hollow stems and 
branches, and for this reason do not furnish natural 
hiding-places and convenient abodes for squirrels and 
similar animals. But many of these trees do produce 
most excellent and agreeable food for all the squirrel 
tribes, and this is especially true with those known under 
the very general name of ‘‘nut pines.” The food being 
there, it was but natural that both the arboreal and 
ground-inhabiting species of squirrels should seek such a 
locality, and run the risk of finding suitable or conveni- 
ent lodging places. The ground-squirrel could, of course, 
find excellent homes in the little caves and holes among 
the rocks, but with the others the case was different, and 
the inventive faculties had to be brought into play, and 
these appear to have been equal to the necessities of the 
occasion, as fully shown in the ‘‘ homes without hands,” 
to be seen in great abundance among the evergreen- treeg 
of these mountains. 

The arboreal species of squirrels gather tiny twigs, moss 
and leaves, out of which they construct most convenient 
and comfortable nests orabodes. These nests are usually 
located against the main stem of the tree, at the intersec- 
tion of some large branch, and always high enough to be 
safe from the attacks of larger animals, They are usually 
from eighteen to twenty-four inches in diameter, and quite 
solidly built, with a hole in one side to admit the builder, 
with room enongh inside fara friend or two, or a family 
of young squirrels. When frightened or pursued, these 
tree-inhabiting squirrels, instead of taking to the trees 
and making their way home by leaping from branch to 
kranch, as usual with our eastern species, they run along 
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the ground until they come to the tree on which their | their natural companions and enemies. The little rock- 


nest is situated, or to one near by, from which they know 


squirrels and chipmunks will come within a few feet of a 


their home can be easily reached. If suddenly startled | person, and look up into his face, as much as to say, ‘I 
or closely pursued, they will sometimes run up a tree to | wonder what kind of a creature are you ?” and then skip 
the very top, and there remain quietly among the twigs. | away, apparently satistied that no harm was intended. 


MY ROCK-SQUIBRELS AT DINNER. 


Here again we see that circumstances or conditions have 
had their influence in modifying habits. 

The majority of all the deciduous trees, elm, oak, ash 
and maples, etc., have wide-spreading branches, which 


The larger animals have, however, learned to fear man, 
and look upon him as their enemy. 

Of the ground-squirrels, only two species were abund- 
ant about our camp, viz.: the little striped chipmunk, or 
Gila squirrel (Tamias terralis, Baird) and Say's striped 
squirrel (Spermophilus lateralis, Say). The former is some- 
what smaller and more slender than our Eastern chip- 
munk (7. striatus), but has similar habits. It burrows 
in the ground, gathers seeds of various kinds, and is 
especially fond of those of the thistle, and it is quite 
amusing to see how they will climb up a long thistle and 
skillfully extract the seeds, and store them away in their 
capacious pouch. Wherever there is a camp among the 
mountains and valleys, and grain is scattered about or 
cultivated, these little chipmunks are sure to come around 
and secure a share. They lay up ample stores of seed 
and grain for a Winter supply, and usually retire at the 
approach of cold weather, and are not again seen until 
Spring. 

They are very easily tamed if taken from their nests 


| while young and fed from the hand, but at the approach 


often touch or intermingle near their summits, affording | 


an excellent and convenient passnge for the arboreal | 


squirrels ; but the conifera, on the contrary, taper from 
base to summit, and while the lower branches of differ- 
ent specimens may intermingle, the uppermost are often 
many yards apart ; consequently, if the squirrel desires to 
pass from tree to tree it must be done near the ground, if 
at all. Furthermore, the leaves of the pines and spruces 
are, as a rule, as sharp as needles, and not pleasant things 
for a thin-skinned squirrel to throw himself against or 
jump among. 

Experience has taught these mountain squirrels all this 
and more, and they can seldom be forced to take to trees 
when trying to reach their arboreal homes. It may be 
noted in passing that other species of squirrels besides 
those inhabiting the Rocky Mountains, or regions where 
evergreen trees do not predominate, do sometimes con- 
struct nests among the branches for a Summer residence, 
or take up with a deserted crow’s or hawk’s nest. But I 
am not aware that any except those, first named use,such 
as a permanent home throughout the year. Perhaps it is 
only when the arboreal squirrels of the Rocky Mountains, 
such as Richardson’s squirrel (Sciurus Richardsonii) and 
the Oregon red squirrel (.S. Douglassii), take up their abode 
in the evergreen forests, that they make permanent nests 
of the kind I have described. 

But whether this habit is universal among these species, 
or merely acquired by a few individuals inhabiting the 
higher regions, is unknown to me ; still, it is interesting 
to see so much mechanical skill displayed by the pretty 
denizens of the forest. 

While the arboreal species of the squirrels were to be 
seen almost every day throughout the year, the terrestrial 
species were the most amusing and interesting, because 
of their greater abundance, and I might say constant com- 
panionship ; as they were all about the camp, running 
here and there, apparently having little fear of being in- 
jured. This tameness, however, is not unusual with all 
the smaller animals in regions where they have not been 
hunted, and most of the small rodents, and even birds 
‘and reptiles, show no more fear of man than they do of 


of the Winter months their inherited experience, usually 
termed instinct, will show itself in the desire to lay up a 
supply of food, and if this is not given them, and a store- 
house provided, they become very uneasy in confinement ; 
in fact, they exhibit so much distress that there is little 
pleasure in keeping such pets. They are, however, very 
pretty, and often exhibit considerable intelligence. They 
are very social in their habits, and when they have mated 
the pair will work together in laying up a Winter supply 
of food, as though success depended upon their utmost 
individual exertions. 

An interesting exhibition of the co-operation of the two 
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sexes occurred a few days before I left camp, in the fall ot 
1882. A load of sheaf-oats had been hauled up from a 
ranch a few miles down the cafion, and unloaded at the 
barn, and some of the grain had been scattered and left 
on the ground. As soon as the wagon and men moved 
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away the chipmunks commenced to pate up the oats, 
and carry them away to their burrows. One little fellow 
displayed so much earnestness in his work, and made 
such short trips to and from his home, that I felt suffi- 
cient curiosity in his operations to watch his movements 
closely, and I was rewarded by the discovery that he did 
not carry his load to a burrow at all, but was met half 
way by his mate, who took the oats from his pouch and 
then scampered away to the burrow among the rocks, 
there deposited her load, and was back again to the same 
spot in time to receive the in-coming grain. These two 
chipmunks 
met on the 
end of a long 
log, where the 
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appear to be almost entirely unknown to zoologists ; at 
least I have been unable to find anything in regard to it 
in any of the works at my command, and for this reason I 
propose to give as complete a description of its habits as 
my limited acquaintance will permit. 

The five little squirrels very soon commenced to show a 
great deal of affection for Mrs. F. and myself, and as 
soon as they were large enough to run around, we gave 
them a race once or twice a day about the room, at 
which time they were ever ready to explore pockets, coat- 
sleeves and especially Mrs. F——’s work-basket, where 

they had dis- 
, covered there 
was a piece of 
beeswax, 
which they 
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best known to 
themselves. 
Some three 
months prior 
to the occur- 
rence of the 


incident _re- 
ferred to 
above,~I had 
obtained a 
litter of five | 
young rock- | 
squirrels (S. | 


lateralis, Say) 
which were, at 
the time they 
were taken, about half grown, and although they could 
eat a little bread, crackers and similar food, it was quite 
evident from their fondness for milk that they had not 
been weaned at the time of their capture. At first they 
seemed to know nothing about drinking or lapping up 
the milk, and Mrs. F——, who was pleased to take 
charge of the little family, fed them with a teaspoon 
for several weeks, or until they had learned to drink from 
a dish. 


Although this species of squirrel was named and briefly | 


described some fifty or more years ago, by the once noted 


naturalist, Thomas Say, still its life, history and habits! our pets would be put into their cage. 
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im pertinent, 
there can be 
no doubt, for 
the little ras- 
cals would all 
nestle down 
by her side, 
and seemed to 
take pleasure 
in their famil- 
iarity; but 
after they had 
taken a short 
nap their 
natural prone- 
ness to frolic 
would immediately assert itself, and one would com- 
mence nibbling her feet, another put his nose into her 
ear, while the tail of poor puss, which was usually in 
motion, always came in for a goodly share of attention. 
If puss happened to jump off the bed after her nap, the 
whole five squirrels would go for her, and after having a 
little frolic they would come at her at so many points at 
once that she would be compelled to retreat to a chair or 
on the table. At first she was perfectly safe in either 
place, but the squirrels soon found that they could elimi 
if they could not jump so high, and so, to give puss a rest, 
But in no 
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instance did we ever notice that the cat showed anger, or 
ever attempt to hurt the squirrels, no matter how much 
or long they annoyed her. During all this time puss was 
not at all backward about catching the wild squirrels, 
gophers and chipmunks, that were all about our camp— 
in fact, she was a spirited hunter, and her apparent affec- 
tion for, and avoidance of doing injury to, our pets, must 
have been the result of reason and a moderate degree of 
intelligence, Had she any inclination to injure the squir- 
rels, there were abundant opportunities for doing so, and 
on two occasions, while we were away from home, our pets 
got out of their cage into the room with puss, and then 
went out of the cat-hole, and on our return home we found 
them playing about the door and puss near them. 

Although our'little pets were one family, and brothers 
and sisters, we soon discovered that, like children of the 
same parents, they had different dispositions. One was 
disposed to be up to all kinds of mischief, and for short 
we gave him the name of Little Deb; when running 
about the room he was the first to nibble the cat's toes or 
tail or throw everything out of Mrs. F.'’s work-basket. 
His particular delight was to find something with which 
he could make a noise. One day he found a large splin- 
ter attached to the base-board in our room, and by get- 
ting hold of this he could make quite a rattling. Mrs. 
F. endeavored to make him desist, but the more she 
scolded him the more persistent he became. At last she 
got along slender stick for a whip, and then pretended 
she was going to give him a whipping. She would tap 
him with this, gently at first, which would only make 
him bristle up and try to look angry, but as the blows 
came down a little harder he would run off, as much as to 
say, ‘‘I give it up.” But no sooner did she lay down her 
whip and take a seat, than Mr. Deb would be back again, 
rattling away as hard as ever. But he would only give 
the splinter a few bites, then turn his eye toward Mrs. 
F., as much as to say, ‘‘Are you coming?” Perhaps 
the next time Mrs. F. would catch hold of him, roll 
him around on the floor, spank him with her hand or with 
a small stick ; but as soon as the coast was clear back he 
would go to his splinter, or some other kind of mischief. 
But with all Little Deb’s faults he was, and is to-day, the 
most affectionate and lovable of all our squirrels. Who 
has not seen similar cases in a large family of children ? 

Another of our pets seemed to possess an enormous ap- 
petite along with a good digestion, and from the very first 
day he came into our possession he would eat as much as 
any other two of the litter. It was amusing to see him drink 
milk, for he would throw himself halfway across the dish, 
as though he imagined that all he covered would be safe, 
and then he would lap up the liquid with the greatest 
haste, and continue as long as he could possibly swallow a 
drop; his littlo body swelling as though it would burst. 
We named this fellow Fatty, and although he is now more 
than a year old, he is still blessed with a good appetite, 
and is ever ready to take a goodly share of whatever in 
the way of eatables that are placed in his cage. 

The other three showed nothing peculiar in the way of 
habit or character, with, perhaps, the exception that the 
females would always squeal when handled, and pretend 
they were trying to get away, while they would not if al- 
lowed to do so. One of the two females was accidentally 
killed when it was some four months old, but the other is 
still alive and a mother, but she never fails to squeal 
when handled ; while the males make no fuss or any con- 
siderable noise. We regretted much the loss of our little 
female pet, as it left us with only one of this sex, and 
should we lose this one it would put an end to my investi- 
gations of their natural history. 
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It was then too late in the season to obtain a young 
specimen, but there were plenty of full-grown ones run- 
ning about, and it was not difficult to procure one of 
these. One was soon caught and introduced to our pets ; 
but alas! it raised a kind of storm that we little dreamed 
of. The cage in which our squirrels lived was a rustic 
affair, made of a large box covered. with wire netting ; but 
around this box I had placed three small ones, with 
separate holes through the sides of the larger box, to 
allow the squirrels to pass from one to the other, and take 
their choice of habitation if they had any. I did not 
know whether they would want to separate in the Fall, 
each selecting a nest, or go into Winter quarters all to- 
gether, so I provided the means for separation if they de- 
sired to do so. Their habitation was in this condition 
when the stranger was introduced, and she immediately 
took refuge in one of the small empty side boxes, Our 
pets made no advance toward an acquaintance with this 
stranger, but instead, a note of alarm was sounded, and 
all with one accord commenced gathering up every scrap 
of new hay and other similar material in the box and 
thrusting it into the hole through which the stranger had 
retreated, and in less time than it takes me to write this, 
the hole was packed full, and the intruder, as she was . 
no doubt looked upon, made a prisoner. Not a moment 
passed in which some one of the four squirrels was not 
examining the plugged hole, and endeavoring to crowd 
in a little more rubbish, and all at the same time were 
chattering their notes of alarm most vigorously. We soon 
concluded that there would be no peace in the squirrel 
camp until the new-comer was liberated, and so we let 
her go ; and after our pets had thoroughly examined the 
empty box, they once more became quict. 

In packing the hay and weeds in the hole they used 
their nose, not only to push the material into place, but 
strike quite a hard blow with it; in fact, butting, as it 
may be termed, is their principal method of defense, at 
least among their own kind. They certainly have sharp 
teeth, and could bite severely, still ours have never shown 
any disposition to bite, no matter how roughly handled. 

As the Autumn approached I expected to see our pets 
show some uneasiness and a desire to lay up a supply of 
food for Winter use, because in the cold climate they in- 
habit the Winters are very severe, and the ground covered 
with snow for at least six months out of the twelve. But 
while the’chipmunks were very busy laying up seeds, nuts 
and grain of every obtainable kind, I could not discover 
that the rock-squirrels were making any preparation for 
Winter, further than gathering dried grass and whatever 
materials were likely to make a good warm nest. Our pets 
were only solicitous about similar comforts, and no matter 
how much food was put into the large box they would 
not carry any into the smaller ones, but every scrap of 
cloth or fine grass was eagerly picked up and taken into 
their bed. 

One day late in October Mrs. F. let out the squirrels 
as usual to have a run about the room. For some un- 
known reason they refused to play, but commenced to’ 
follow her about the room, constantly repeating their 
shrill cry of chic-a-ree, chic-a-ree. If she stopped a mo- 
ment they would all run up on her shoulder, still erying 
chic-a-ree, and if she sat down in a chair they immediately 
ran up into her lap, pulling at her dress, but keeping up 
their ery. What was the matter she could not discover, 
but that they wanted something was quite evident. Not 
being able to solve the mystery, she came to my assay 
office, which was near by, and informed me that there was 
tronble among the squirrels, but just what was the 
matter she could not tell. I immediately went into the 
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room, and was greeted with the liveliest kind of squirrel 
talk. All four followed me about the room in single file, 
the tail of each thrown over his back, while that shrill 
chic-a-ree-ree rang out from each little throat. We both 
sat down on the floor, and the squirrels immediately 
jumped into our laps ; but their shrill chattering did not 
cease fora moment. All at once one caught hold of Mrs. 
F.’s pocket - handkerchief and commenced to store it 
away in his mouth. This gave me an idea of what was 
wanted, and I immediately brought in a good handful of 
cotton waste, and threw it down to the squirrels. It was 
quickly gathered up and packed away in their nest ; then 
they all seemed to be perfectly satisfied, and commenced 
eating and running about as usual. That night, however, 
we had the heaviest snowfall of the season, and the weather 
turned cold. Our little four-footed barometers seemed 
to be aware that it was coming, although no one else 
about the camp thought of sucha thing. This was the 
first time they foretold a change, but it was far from being 
the last, as I have learned since by watching their move- 
ments. 

The perfect indifference of these rock-squirrels in re- 
gard to a supply of food in Winter led me to make some 
inquiries among the miners and old settlers in the region 
where they are most abundant, and all who had any 
knowledge on the subject asserted that they did not lay 
up any food, but remained in a dormant state throughout 
the entire Winter months. One miner who had resided in 
the neighborhood for some thirteen years assured me that 
he had opened the burrows of these rock-squirrels in 
Winter and had found them so cold and stiff that he be- 
lieved they would break if one attempted to bend them. 
Of course this was somewhat an exaggeration, as no warm- 
blooded animal would come to life after being once 
frozen stiff ; still the old miner was right about the cold 
and apparent stiffness of the body, for this species of 
Spermophile does retire to its nest in the Fall and remain 
there without touching food until the following Spring. 
The temperature of the body also sinks very low, and 
when taken in the hand they feel almost like lumps of 
ice, and at the same time respiration almost ceases, and it 
requires careful examination to discover that they do 
really breathe at all. This low or almost suspended re- 
spiration is a wise provision of nature, for were it other- 
wise they would require food to keep up the heat of 
the body or sustain life; but with lessened respira- 
tion there is a decrease in temperature, and while it does 
not reach the freezing point, it goes within a few degrees 
of it. 

One cold night early in November, Little Deb, no doubt 
thinking that Winter had come, rolled up and commenced 
what would have been under different circumstances a long 
nap, and the next morning we found him cold and stiff, and 
to all outward appearances dead, although he had slept 
with his companions who were ready for their breakfast ; 
but he had probably rolled out of bed into'a cold corner 
of the box during the night. I carried him into a warm 
room, and after holding him in my hands near the stove 
for half an hour, he revived, and was as lively as ever. 

The next week we started for home, taking our pets 
along, and they appeared to enjoy the journey, being 
taken out of their cage daily and petted as when at home. 
They were kept in a box with plenty of bedding, and al- 
though within ten feet of a stove in w'’ch the fire did 
not go out during the entire Winter, 1t did not prevent 
them from occasionally passing into their cold, dormant 
state. Sometimes these would last for three or four 
days, and during their sleepy fits the temperature of their 
bodies would fall within a few degrees of the freezing 


point, while the temperature of the room would range 
from sixty to seventy degrees. The high temperature of 
the room would at last overcome the natural lethargy, and 
they would revive for a few days, then take another long 
nap. -These periods of wakefulness and sleep were re- 
peated during the entire Winter; but as Spring ap- 
proached they threw off all the dullness which seemed to 
cling to them during the cold weather, and became very 
lively and playful, and would keep up their play until 
late in the evening. : 

The female soon selected a mate, and the other two 
males were kept at arespectful distance, although there was 
no fighting among them ; in fact, we have never seen even 
what might be termed a quarrelsome disposition exhibited 
by any one of them. The female was given a box by her- 
self in one end of the cage, and to prevent intrusion, a 
partition was put in, made of coarse wire-netting. The 
period of gestation was twenty-eight days, the usual 
number at a birth being five. The young are blind, hair- 
less, and with heads which appear to be much too large 
for the body. On the twenty-eighth day after birth their 
eyes open, and soon after the young commence crawling 
about the cage. 

When eight weeks old they were weaned, but were very 
glad to get milk from other than parental sources ; in fact 
all, both old and young, are fond of warm, diluted con- 
densed milk, but refuse to eat warm fresh milk, which is 
something I cannot explain, although it is a fact. We 
have repeatedly exchanged one for the other while they 
were eating, but they would detect it in an instant and 
refuse to touch another drop. 

When the young ones were a week old we allowed the 
males to go in and take a look at them, and the former 
showed unmistakable signs of pleasure, and immediately 
commenced to fondle the little ones ; while the mother 
showed no alarm at this seeming intrusion upon her rights, 
but allowed the males to go in and out of her nest with- 
out interruption. As soon as the young squirrels were 
weaned, all were allowed to go into one box with the old 
ones to sleep, and this seemed to please them much, and 
they are to this day a happy family. 

As Ihave already stated, this species of rock-squirrel 
lays up food for Winter use, and in Summer feeds upon 
various kinds of seeds and grasses, but a low-growing 
species of aster (A. canescons) appears to be its favorite, 
and every morning we could see them reaching for this 
among the taller weeds. 

Our pets were also fed with the same, and while they 
would often eat a few leaves of the wild sage and similar 
plants, their choice was the plant named above. We fre- 
quently offered them pine-nuts, pecans, etc., but they 
showed no disposition to cut through the shell in search 
of the kernel ; in fact, their teeth do not seem to be strong 
enough for such work. They were, however, very fond of 
the nuts when cracked, and woud eat voraciously of these 
dainties ; but we soon found that such food was too strong, 
and gave them the colic. Since then, nuts of any kind are 
seldom given them. They are fond of carrots, and this is 
their principal food, although we give them bananas, 
green peas, corn and clover. It is quite amusing to see 
them eat the red clover-flowers. They will take a clover- 
head in one hand, and with the teeth pull out one of the 
long tubular flowers, catch it in the other hand, turn it 
around, bite off the lower end containing the honey-sack, 
eating this part and dropping the other. Just when, or 
how, they discovered where the sweet morsel was located 
in the clover-head I am unable to tell, but it was not long 
after the clover-heads were given them. If very hungry, 
they will commence by eating the entire head and leaves 
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of the clover, but will end their meal by dissecting the 
flowers and eating only the end of the flower containing 


the honey. 


Say’s Striped Squirrel ( Spermophilus lateralis, Say). 
Description : Ears, erect, conspicuous, rounded at the tips, 
covered on both sides with short, nearly white hairs ; tail, 


wider in the middle than at either end. Underneath this 
stripe there is a long splash or line of dark chestnut- 
brown, broadest in front, fading out just forward of the 
thighs. Posterior of thighs, reddish-brown, without 
stripes ; shoulders, extending back to body, reddish- 
brown, with a slight shade of same on top of head » un- 
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two-thirds the entire length of the body and head, de- 
pressed ; underneath, light yellowish-white ; hair, short, 
with a dark fing near the tip, forming a faint line the 
entire length of the tail ; back, finely grizzled, yellowish- 
gray, without lines ; on each side there is a broad, dingy- 
white stripe, extending from the shoulders to the thighs, 


derneath, the colcr is a light grayish-white. ‘The deserfp- 
tion of this squirrel, as given in the Pacific Kairoad 
surveys, must have been taken from a faded specimen or 
skin, for the ‘‘ two broad stripes of black on each side of 
the back, with a yellowish-white line of equal width be- 
tween each pair,” are not found on the live animal. The 
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POOR BRANDY.—‘‘ WOULD THE LIFE AND THE HEART AND THE SOUL OF THE MAN WHO PUT IT THERE TAKE THE STING OUT 
OF IT?’ HE ASKS, HOLDING THE SMALL HAND TIGHTLY.” 


hair does fade on the back in the Fall and Winter, giving 
a faint darker line bordering the light stripe, but this is 
not constant, but only the result of the fading of the hair 
above. Eyes, large, oval, black, with hair on eyelids 
white ; front feet, with four claws, the fifth or thumb- 
claw being obsolete, and only provided with a short nail ; 
bottom of feet naked; hind feet with five claws ; front 
legs shorter than the hind ones, and when running the 
motion is a kind of jump, not at all graceful, although 
these squirrels are very agile, but seldom undertake to 
climb trees or shrubs ; length of body about seven inches ; 
tail, four inches to end of hairs; weight of full-grown 
specimens is in general from ten to fourteen ounces, 
thongh they not infrequently much exceed this, and 
usually become enormously fat before retiring to their 
‘Winter quarters. 
Vol. XVII., No. 1-3, 


POOR BRANDY. 


“Poor Branpy! I’m fond of you, anyway—one more 
pull—that’s splendid !”—this, in a clear, ringing, joyous, 
girlish voice struck upon the ear of Mr. Garrick Archer, 
seated in a small summer-house overhanging the bay, 
smoking his post-prandial cigar in solitude at the hour 
of eight P. m. 

Mr. Archer was of rather an unexcitable disposition, so 
far as trifles were concerned ; besides, he was worn-ou6 
with traveling ; the friends he had come to join at tho 
Beach House were gone on an excursion when he arrived ; 
and, taken altogether, he was in something of a bad 
humor ; nevertheless, the sound of this fresh, womanish 
voice, uttering such an apostrophe to eau-de-vie, caused 
Mr. Archer to turn his head in the direction whence tho 
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vocal sounds appeared to come. He started down the 
steep, overhanging cliffs, but saw no one. 

“Poor Brandy ! try it again! I love you better than 
anything else, poor old Brandy |” 

“« By Jove !’’ exclaimed Mr. Archer, startled into ejacula- 
tion, ‘‘I might echo that sentiment, my fair unseen, if you 
would permit me to say ‘good old brandy’ instead of 
‘poor!’ Where the deuce are you, though? A spiritual 
mermaid, perhaps !” and he laughed grimly at his own 
pleasantry. ‘‘ Ah!” 

At this particular juncture, Mr.Archer caught sight of 
quite a pretty picture as he lifted his eyes from the shore 
to the waters of the bay ; fifty yards out, maybe, a small 
yacht was riding at anchor, sails furled, and streamer 
floating in the stiff breeze. 

A girl stood on the little deck, grasping the mast with 
one hand and a rope with the other; she swung herself 
back and forth as lithely as a willow-branch swaying in 
the wind ; her figure was clearly defined against the back- 
ground of the far-off shore—a little, graceful, gracious 
figure, clad in a blue flannel yachting-costume, gay with 
white braid and buttons ; the white throat showed whiter 
for the blue silk neckerchief tied loosely round it ; and the 
pretty brown head was bare, her tarpaulin was hanging 
half-way down her back, and the air was blowing the 
tangle of tiny curls from off her fresh, young face. 

So she stood, silently swinging backward and forward, 
backward and forward, with the first faint stars above her, 
and Garrick Archer’s dark eyes fastened upon her face. 
The fresh young voice and the fresh young face tallied 
exactly—there was no mistaking, she who had announced 
that poor Brandy was dearer to her than anything else, and 
she who swung so lightly to and fro in the prow of the 
small yacht, were one and the same. 

“T presume the young lady is unaware of the propin- 
quity of a man,” murmured Mr. Archer, betrayed into sar- 
donic speech by the extreme novelty of the situation. ‘‘ I'll 
dare be sworn she’ll look horrified at the next dinner- 
party she goes to, if they offer to fill up her champagne- 
glass a second-time ; bah !—My God |” 

A splash that sends eddying whirls way down the moon- 
lit bay, a little awful scream ; the bright-faced girl is no 
longer swinging in the bow, and the deck of the yacht 
Annie Laurie is empty. 

Mr. Garrick Archer accomplishes the distance down the 
cliffs in about three seconds, pitches off his coat and boots, 
and plunges into the bay ; in a very few minutes he holds 
a small, drenched figure under his left arm, and swims his 
fifty yards with a pair of round, soft arms clinging closer 
about his throat, I dare say, than a woman’s arms ever 
clung before. 

They cling unconsciously, though, for, when he finally 
reaches the shore and deposits his burden on the sand 
with a muttered, ‘‘ Thank heaven !” the burden’s eyes are 
sealed, and to all the entreaties of Mr. Archer’s manly lips 
they offer no show of awakening. 

He pushes back the tangle of hair from her forehead— 
thinks, in a passing way, as men always find time to think, 
that she is ‘‘deucedly pretty from crown to sole !” pulls 
the folds of her dress from about her, chafes her wrists, 
and thinks he is in a very unpleasant mess, indeed. 

‘‘Now, my young lady, if we only had a small quantity 
of your favorite beverage, it might bring you to—— 
Hallo, what’s this ?”’ partly addressed to a splash of blood 


‘-20n his own cuff, and partly to a small, deep wound on the 
"wrist he is violently rubbing. 


“‘My sleeve-button! By 
Jove! when I caught hold of her! Bleeding like the mis- 
chief, too.” 


denly appears to change his mind, and rifles the pocket of 
the blue flannel boating-suit lying prostrate before him. 

“Tdon't think I'll give you my monogram as asouvenir, 
on second thoughts,” he soliloquizes, folding about the 
wrists of its owner the bit of cambric he has stolen. 
‘* Aha !"—this as his eyes fall upon the embroidered name 
in the corner—‘t Nannie Fairfax! So, you are Miss Fair- 
fax, whom Iam to meet and be introduced to by the Hard- 
ings—whom I am to be charmed with at sight ! Well, my 
dear,” with a pitying, ironical smile down into the uncon- 
scious face, ‘‘it might have been—you are wonderfully 
pretty—it might have been, if you had not informed me 
with such perfect sincerity of your fondness for my own 
favorite drink ; a similarity of tastes is really charming, I 
must admit; but, nevertheless, Miss Fairfax, I have not 
been ‘ charmed at sight.’ ” 

He laughs grimly as he ties the handkerchief tightly 
over the cut in her round wrist, made by the jagged chas- 
ing of his sleeve-buttons, and notes that a faint color is 
fluttering up into her cheeks and lips; Mr. Archer, at 
sight of these signs of returning animation, picks up his 
coat and boots, and then bends one more look upon the 
girl lying on the sand at his feet. 

“You've a pretty mouth, Miss Fairfax,” he remarks, . 
reflectively, stooping closer over her, ‘‘and it seems tome 
my lips are as good a thing to touch it as brandy—there !"" 
He kisses herswiftly, withan unreasonable, hungry passion. 
“T wonder why I didn’t let you drown, instead of bring- 
ing you back to make some man miserable some day. 
Heigho ! if cognac is your chief love at eighteen, though, 
to be sure, you'll not have long to reign.” 

With which Mr. Garrick Archer meanders around the 
cliffs in the moonlight, hears his friends’ voices above him 
calling, ‘‘ Nannie !” steals through the hotel-groves like a 
poacher, and flees swiftly up through the corridors to his 
room, unseen by a hall-boy, even, or a maid. 

‘So sorry we were all off on that excursion last night, 
old fellow—I declare it was too bad !"" exclaims Jack Hard- 
ing, after listening to Mr. Garrick Archer's not over-vera- 
cious account of how he spent his evening in solitude and 
cigars. ‘ Seems as if everything happened last night that 
ought not to have. Have you heard about Miss Fairfax’s 
adventure, escape from drowning, etc. ?” 

‘*Not a syllable,” returns Mr. Archer, with some truth 
and an admirable expression of curiosity. ‘* What was it ?’ 

“Why, it’s just the queerest thing, by George, Garry, 
that you ever heard of. Nannie went out in the yacht, 
and anchored about fifty yards off shore. She was waiting 
for us to come home ; can manage a boat like an old salt, 
I can tell you. 

‘The sails were down, and she was swinging on deck, 
fooling with the rigging, as a girl will always do when she 
is sure. She went overboard ; something gave way, and 
then all she knows is that she awoke, and found herself 
lying drenched on shore, with her own handkerchief tied 
tightly around an ugly cut on her right wrist! No one 
was anywhere near her or in sight. Now, did you ever 
hear such a tale? Of course she'd been in the water; of 
course she didn’t get herself out, for she knows no more 
of swimming than Ido of Hindoo. If it had beem a poor 
man who had rescued her, he would have wanted pay ; 
and a gentleman—well, Nannie is too pretty for any fellow 
with two eyes in his head to leave her lying out there 


. before she got her consciousness back.” 


‘‘Remarkable circumstance, certainly,” says Mr. Archer, 
looking meditatively over the bay. ‘‘The rescuer will 
probably turn up in the course of the day in the person 
of some old oysterman or other—or maybe the young 


__Mr. Archer makes a dive toward his coat-pocket, sud- | lady dreamed the whole thing.” 
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“Dreamed it !” echoed Jack Harding. ‘‘ Here she comes 
now, just as fresh as though she hadn't been drowned at 
all.” Mr. Harding presents Mr. Archer to Miss Fairfax 
with all his accustomed grace, and then says, ‘‘ Mr. Archer, 
here, thinks perhaps you dreamed you fell overboard last 
night, Miss Fairfax.” 

‘‘ Does he ?” she laughs, lightly, baring her wrist with 
its deep, cruel cut, and holding it up before him. ‘‘ That 
is rather too real for even a daydream, My dreams never 
leave such an ache behind them. Do yours, Mr.Archer ?” 

‘‘Mine !” he answers, with a half-mocking smile. ‘‘ Oh, 
Miss Fairfax, I never dream ; it’s too costly an entertain- 
ment for a confirmed old bachelor.” 

‘You don’t look very old,” she says, naively, looking up 
into his face. 

“Don’t 1? Well, I am thirty-five ; I suppose that is 
not a very near approach to Methuselah, but still old, as 
the world goes.” 

‘* No, it’s not,” she answers. ‘‘A man’s not any man at 
all before it, and you look as if you lacked something even 
now, for all your thirty-five years.” 

Nannie Fairfax is one of those women who say hun- 
dreds of strange, unconventional, improper things with a 
grace and a charm that make them irresistible, and at the 
same time she is shy, and her cheeks as full of come-and- 
go blushes as a June rose. 

‘* Ah, Miss Fairfax, you are keen in your perceptions,” 
laughs Garrick Archer. ‘‘I lack many things—all the 
virtues, for instance, the greater number of the moral 
qualities, and—faith in almost everything.” 

‘‘Except yourself,” she adds, with a smile that he does 
not half like, as she turns off with a murmured ‘‘ Excuse 
me; I’m engaged to bowl at ten,” and leaves him to his 
own devices. 

Garrick Archer is not by any means a handsome man ; 
in fact, to be literal, he is an extremely ugly man. He is 
tall and broad-shouldered, with a square, dark, strong face, 
wherein there is no sweetness, unless it lurk beneath the 
heavy brown mustache that shadows his mouth. 

He has wonderful eyes, though—fascinating, beautiful 
eyes, although there is a slight defect in one of them. 
Strictly beautiful eyes in a man’s face are generally lament- 
ably ineffective, but in this face of Garrick Archer’s they 
are its salvation and its charm. 

Nannie Fairfax, looking up at him through two weeks of 
Summer weather, has learned the place where sweetness 
and tenderness lie—in his full mouth, that once ina while, 
as he smiles, tell tales of latent loveliness. 

The girl has grown to look for him —to listen for 
his footstep and his voice. Nannie Fairfax, who had 
whistled twenty men’s hearts down the wind, was learn- 
ing the throb of her own. 

And he ? Talked to her now and then, was unavoidably 
in her society, but somehow she felt that he was antago- 
nistic to her, and rather averse to her altogether. 

Picnics are a necessity ; certainly they are intended to 
be looked at in that light, for no sane person ever yet de- 
rived pleasure from participating therein. There is in- 
evitable dissatisfaction with the point selected ; there is 
a positively spoiled dinner, wherein oyster-patties and ice 
cream have formed an undue acquaintance on the road ; 
and there is an inevitable rain-storm as an epilogue to the 
drama. 

Nevertheless, on the fifteenth of August a picnic-party 
started from the Beach House, and arrived duly at its des- 
tination and its dinner—simultaneous feats in conection 
with a picnic. 

The picnic makes somewhat of a pretty picture just 
now ; snowy cloths are spread on the hard, dry beach 


under the shadow of the tall, projecting cliffs, covered 
with a conglomeration of viands ; a little way off a bright, 
crackling fire is burning, and a thin blue flame is curling 
up to the sky ; everybody is serving everybody else, with 
such trifling disturbances as upsetting the chocolate-pot 
over one lady, and an unwarrantable administration of 
pickles to the back hair of another. 

Nannie Fairfax is seated on a rock, with Garrick Archer, 
in a somewhat languid attitude, at her right, and Jack 
Harding, still plying his knifo and fork, at her left. 

‘‘Champagne’s cool at last!’ calls out some one from 
the region of the cliffs. 

‘Glad to hear it!’ responds Jack Harding ; “better 
late than never. Bring it along, Charlie, my boy !” 

With which ‘‘ Charlie, my boy,” and a few other oblig- 
ing youths, circulate the ice-cold bottles of Veuve Clicquot 
among the picnickers. 

‘Allow me, Miss Fairfax,” says Mr. Archer, with a 
courtly smile, as he steadies her glass on the sand. 

“Thank you; not any for me,” covering the rim of her 
glass with her pretty hand. ; 

“‘Nonsense !” he answers, laughing, with a flash in his 
dark eyes, as he bends them on her face. ‘Just one 
glass— Veuve Clicquot, too! How can you resist ?” 

We pours a few drops in as he speaks. 

‘Not the fortieth part of one glass,” she says, seriously. 

‘“Why not ?” 

“Because I don’t like it.” 

‘Oh, I forgot—I mean, is there any other sort of wine 
you'd prefer, Miss Fairfax ? I ordered sherry and port, 
and I dare say some one’s brought claret and——” 

“Thank you, not any,’ she interrupts. ‘‘I never 
touch any kind of—of liquor,” speaking low. 

“‘Ts it possible ?” returns Garrick Archer, with a mock- 
ing, half-triumphant smile, in which there is no drop of 
sweetness. ‘‘Oh, Miss Fairfax, that is what all young 
ladies say—I suppose to be examples to us men ; but, 
really, I assure you I am too far gone to be influenced 
one way or the other, and the rest of the men seem to be 
drawing second corks already,” glancing down the table. 
“Just that little crystal toy-full. Why, it won’t hold 
more than your thimble, I dare say !” 

There is sweetness in his smile now—the sort of sweet- 
ness, too, that has won many a woman to his way of think- 
ing, for all his unhandsome features, 

“‘T don’t understand you,” she says, flushing and draw- 
ing away abit. ‘‘I don’t take it, because I don’t like it, 
and because I’d rather a man would be a murderer than a 
drunkard, and I could not touch a drop of anything that 
ever helped make one s0 !” 

The blush has deepened to a vivid, vivid scarlct, and 
her blue eyes are brilliant in their earnestness. 

“Don’t excite yourself, Miss Fairfax,” Mr. Archer says, 
in that exquisitely courteous voice that arouses anger, but 
will not admit of its display. ‘Do you not fancy any 
sort of wine ?” The fine politesse of the tone keeps her 
in her seat. 

‘*T never tasted any but champagne, and I did not lika 
that.” 

‘‘Mint-julep is excessively. nice, and milk-punch, with 
either Jamaica rum or good old brandy.” 

Mr. Archer speaks slowly, as though in imagination he 
were tasting each particular beverage that he enumerated, 
and, as he finishes, he glances straightly at the beautiful 
young girl’s face beside him. 

‘“‘T never tasted brandy ; but I should think it must be 
horrible—the odor of it is enough !” 

‘Never tasted it !” he repeats, lazily, after her, pitch- 
ing a pebble into the sea as he speaks, ‘Oh, no, I 
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suppose not. I love it myself better than anything else— | thing new! I suppose, perhaps, because her face is new 
pur et simple, best ; but even adulterated with a little of 


the lacteal fluid, good old brandy is a fine institution.” 
There is no reply to this remark, and ere long most of | they can lie as prettily as barder ones—— 
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—different from all the other women’s faces I have ever 
known ; and yet, soft as are her lips—I know how soft— 
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HANGING UP THE MISTLETOE.— DRAWN BY W. H. OVEREND, 
the men wander off with their cigars, and the ladies are ‘Mr. Archer ! Mr. Archer ! they have sent me to call 
left ta struggle with dishes and spoons. you and Jack. It’s going to rain, surely, and we must 
‘Fair and false—it’s the old story,” he mutters, pacing | start right away! Where’s Jack ?” she asks, suddenly, 
up and down the level sands, with his eyes bent upon | gaining him and missing young Harding. 
the shoreless sea. ‘‘I wonder why it strikes me as any- ‘* Ho left me here half an hour ago. Going to rain, is 
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it ?—yes, I suppose so. 
in my buggy ?” 

There was in his voice the entreaty sne knew it owned, 
although until this hour it has been silent. 

“Yes,” she simply said ; and in five minutes they are 
driving fleetly along before the storm, which, however, 
soon gains up to them, as storms always do gain up to 
luckless picnic-parties. 

‘‘Let me wrap that shawl closer about you.” His arm 
lingers a moment on her shoulder ‘‘Are you cold, 
Nannie ?” 

“No,” looking straight before her. 

‘Or frightened at the lightning ?” tenderly. 

“No, I’m not 
afraid, with you.” 

“Why not, 
child ?” eagerly. 

‘‘Because — you 
are so strong.” 

“Am TI ?” looking 
long down into her 
upraised, crimson- 
ing face. ‘‘ Well, 
yes,” drawing his 
breath hard. ‘‘I do 
net know but what 
I am—strong.’’ 

Not another word 
from either; they 
reach the hotel in 
am hour, and bid 
each other a court- 
eous good-night. 

* * * * 

The picnic is a 
thing of the past. 
It has been fol- 
lewed by clam- 
bakes, driving ex- 
* cgursions and moon- 
light sails. The 
tast dissipation of 
the season is at its 
height—a brilliant 
ball. The long 
dancing-room is 
blazing with hun- 
dreds of lights, and 
gayly decorated 
with flags and 
flowers. The band 
is playing ‘‘One 
heart, one soul ’—_ 
a bitter mockery on the majority of matrimonial engage- 
ments. Beautiful women are floating about the room in 
the arms of supposably brave men ; but the most beauti- 
ful woman of ail is not there. 

Nannie Fairfax is sitting on the steps of the piazza—the 
steps that lead down to the sea; the glory of the Septem- 
ber moon is shining fall upon her, brightening her brown 
hair, and throwing a silver halo over the rose-hue of her 
Siri and the rose-flowers nestling in her bosom and her 

Garrick Archer is sitting below her, staring off at the 
sea, with his chin in his palms, and a look in his beautiful 
eyes like the hunger of the sea—ever craving, never find- 
ing. 

“‘There’s Brandy ! poor old Brandy!” Miss Fairfax 
makes one bound from her seat to the shore, and clasps 
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Will you let me drive you home | an old, big Newfoundland dog to her heart, reckless of 


gold-hued gowns and laces. ‘‘Why, Brandy, we thought 
you were gone for good this time ; but you always turn 
up, don’t you, old fellow?” She half drags him up the 
steps, and seats herself, fondling him the while. ‘‘ This 
old dog, Mr. Archer,” she says, ‘‘has been about the 
place for ten years, and every once in a while he goes off 
for a few weeks, nobody knows where.” - 

“Indeed !” rather gaspingly. : 

“The last time was the night I was nearly drowned, 
and rescued by the mysterious person that’s never ap- 
peared ; in fact, I was trying to induce Brandy te swim 
out to the yacht when I fell overboard, so far as I can re- 
member. ‘It was 
very queer! I won- 
der who did save 
me, and tie my 
handkerchief round 
my wrist. I shall 
keep that scar all 
my life; the doctor 
says nothing will 
take it away.” 

“Let me see it !” 
—there is an agon- 
ized flush on .Gar- 
rick Archer’s hand- 
some face. 

** Look !” 

““Would the life 
and the heart and 
the soul of the man 
who put it there 
take the sting out 
of it?” he asks, 
holding the small 
hand tightly, and 
looking at her with 
the beauty of blood 
in his face that the 
white moon cannot 
blanch, or all his 
birthright of plain- 
ness destroy. 

“‘Maybe—I don’t 
know—I never saw 


him.” 
“Look at him 
now, then; he’s 


rather an unpleas- 
ant object for con- 
templation, it’s 
true, but——” 

“‘You! you!” she cries, with an amazed face. 

“Yes, I! I saved you, and as for this cruel cut on 
your arm, when you caught hold of my wrist my sleeve- 
button did that. Nannie, my darling, won’t you forgive 
me for all the wrong I ever did you ?” 

“Forgive you for this ?’—with a shadowy little laugh ; 
“‘why, it’s nothing—nothing. Why, you saved my life ! 
There’s only one thing I won’t forgive you, and that is, 
not letting me know before. Why didn’t you ?” 

“TI don’t know; because I was a fool, blind—mad ! 
Nannie, could you ever love me enough to marry me ?” 
desperately, taking her fair face close to his heart. 

sé Yes. ” 

«« And—yon don’t mind very much my being so deucedly 
bad-looking ?”—betraying his weakness recklessly. 

“You're not so bad-looking. Your eyes are——” 
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« At cross-purposes with each other, my dear ; but they 
can see you, which was what they were made for, I be- 
lieve.” 

“Don’t abuse my—my property,” she says, shyly, 
pushing the dark hair back from his forehead. ‘‘ Poor 
Brandy "—turning to pat him—‘‘ don’t be jealous, old 
fellow ; I'm just as fond of you as ever.” 

“Let him alone,” Garrick Archer says, with a laugh. 
‘“‘T’ve always had a particular aversion to poor brandy, 
Nannie, an I’m afraid it will grow upon me if you give 
way to such sentiments as that last very often.” 

“But Iam fond of him”—persistently. ‘‘Poor old 
dog, he was trying his best to swim out to me that night. 
One more pull would have brought you—wouldn’t it, 
Brandy ?—when I inconveniently tumbled over.” 

Nannie,” Garrick Archer says, drawing her to him. 

"Well ?” 

“«T’ve kissed you before to-night, my dear.” 

**When ?”’—flushing. 

‘The night I brought you out of the sea.” 

‘“What made you? You didn’t——” 

“‘Love you, then? No; I loved your beauty that 
night, not you. I didn’t know there was any you then, 
Nannie.” 

“‘How did you dare ?”--with a smile and a flush. 

‘Before I met you I dared most things with a beautiful 
mouth; it was rather an ugly kiss that I gave you, 
Nannie, but it was the last ugly kiss I ever gave, or shall 
give any other woman. These”’—pressing his lips on 
hers—‘‘are purer, better—oh, God ! sweeter by far!” 

““Won’t you tell me what you’ve thought all the 
Summer about me, Garrick ?” 

“Yes.” 

“When—now ?” 

“No ; soon.” 

“How soon ?” 

“‘Very ; when we’re married.” 


A PRACTICAL DOG. 


Anmiats frequently display a remarkable amount of 
thought and ingenuity in their actions and the means they 
adopt to attain an end they may have in view. A gentle- 
man living in Westchester County, looking from his 
window, saw a dog that he prized snuffing around the 
vessel which usually contained water for its use. He was 
about to ring for a servant to supply the animal’s want, 
when he concluded to see what the dog would do, as 
he might himself go and communicate his want in the 
kitchen. 

The dog, however, strolled down to a little brook run- 
ning through the grounds, and which was frozen over. It 
went on the ice and tried to break a hole with its paw, 
having evidently seen the operation done to water the 
stock. 

The ice, however, did not break, and he repeated his 
blows till it began to hurt. He stood for a moment as if 
puzzled to understand why he did not succeed, then 
started along, evidently listening, and finally halted, and 
with a blow or two broke the ice and got the drink he had 
80 fully earned. 

The dog clearly understood the difficulty and saw that 
he must find thinner ice, and went on till his keen ear 
caught the swish of the water under the ice more dis- 
tinctly ; it was thinner ice, and his judgment was not at 
fault. His master, however, saw that his fntnre wants 
were supplied, without so much engineering on his 
part. 


DON JOHN OF AUSTRIA. 

Tue hero of Lepanto was a most brilliant representative 
of the chivalry of Spain—the most gifted offspring of the 
great Emperor Charles V., who, after being master of the 
continent, abdicated to die in the habit of a monk at 
Yuste. The short but splendid career of Don John, rang- 
ing over a single decade of years, is indeed a drama com- 
bining every element of historical and dramatic interest. 

Such was the mystery thrown over the birth and the 
early years of the son of Charles V., who is known in 
history as Don John of Austria, that some uncertainty 
hung about the first conditions of all biography — his 
age and name. It is now established, by the evidence of 
the medal struck in honor of the conqueror of Lepanto in 
1571, that he attained the age of twenty-four in that year. 
This date has been confirmed by an entry in the records 
of Toledo. He was consequently born in 1547, and not in 
1545, as had been affirmed by most historians. The cor- 
rection is important, for it subtracts two years from his 
short and brilliant life, and it gives a more surprising 
character to several of the earlier incidents in it. Don 
John was, therefore, exactly twenty years younger than 
his brother Philip IL, and about two years younger than 
the King’s son, Don Carlos, who was born in 1545, They 
all lived in almost unbroken friendship with Don John. 
Philip treated his brother, who might have been an object 
of jealousy, like a favorite son ; the prince, to whom his 
uncle might have been an object of rivalry, and who loved 
nothing else in the world, regarded him as a brother. 
Don John was everything that Don Carlos should have 
been and was not. Perhaps the most painful incident in 
his life was when Carlos confided to him as his friend the 
disbolical designs he entertained against his own father, 
which Don John felt bound, in honor and dnty to his 
sovereign and his brother, to make known to the king. 

On February 24th, 1547, then, a day auspicious in the 
annals of Charles V., a natural son of that monarch was 
born to him in the Golden House at Ratisbon, of Barbara 
Blomberg, who had been introduced to sing to the em- 
peror. Such, at least, is the most credible version. She 
afterward married a commissary at Brussels, and was 
treated with liberality by Philip IT, Barbara lived to see 
her son Governor of the Low Countries, and survived 
him. 

Strangely enough, this child of fortune was first known 
not as John, but as Jerome. About two years after his 
birth he was confided by the Emperor to Don Luis 
Quixada, a Spanish nobleman, who kept the secret of his 
birth with unbroken fidelity. His education was carried 
on by the parish priest of Leganes, a small village within 
a few miles of Madrid. The village priest, little witting 
of his charge, handed over the boy to the sacristan, by 
whom he was sent to the common school of Getafe. The 
future hero of Lepanto trudged through the fields with 
his peasant schoolfellows, shooting sparrows on the way 
with a little crossbow. 

In 1554 Charles Prevost, one of the grooms of the Em- 
peror’s chamber, was sent to Leganes in a coach of state 
to remove the boy to Valladolid, where higher destinies 
awaited him. The village was amazed at the astounding 
event, and as the coach rolled away it was surrounded 
and pursued by urchins vociferating farewells to their de- 
parting comrade, At Valladolid, Don John was presented 
to his sister, the InfantaJuana, Regent of Spain ; but the 
secret of his birth was not made known either to the 
princess or to himself. henceforth he resided at Villa- 
garcia in the Mansion of Quixada, and under the eye of his 
admirable wife, Doiia Magdalena de Ulloa. To her, Don 
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John owed not only his education, but whatever was most 
amiable in his life and character. Childless herself, she 
willingly adopted him as herson. In March, 1558, Quixada, 
still attached to the person of his sovereign, procured a 
house at Quacos, a village about a mile from the Em- 
peror’s retreat in Yuste, at the foot of its chestnut-covered 
hill. Hither Doiia Magdalena and Don John repaired. 
The boy, then eleven years of age, seems to have had free 
access to his unknown father. He went in and out of the 
Emperor’s chamber when he pleased. It is pleasant to 


know that the last months of that great existence, sad- | 


dened by care and disease, were cheered by the presence 
of this gay, beautiful and high-spirited child. Charles 
was delighted with him, and on the day before he died 
sent the capital of an annuity of 200 florins to his mother. 
Possibly Don John may have been present at the solemn 
scene when the expiring Emperor delivered into the hands 
of the priest the waxen taper which he held, as a symbol 
of the surrender of his soul to the mercy of his Creator. 

Still the secret had been kept. The truth was unknown 
even to the King, until late in 1558, though public rumor 
already pointed to it. But, to remove all doubt from the 
subject, Charles VY. had, even before his abdication—in 
1554—added a remarkable codicil to his will, directing 
Philip and his successor, whosoever he may be, to do the 
youth honor and cause him to be honored, and that they 
show him fitting respect, and observe, fulfill, and execute 
in his favor what was contained in the will. 

It is due to Philip IL. to say that the injunctions of his 
father were faithfully and piously observed. 

In the Autumn of 1559 Philip sailed from the Low 
Countries to take possession of his Spanish dominions. ° 

Processions, triumphal arches, thanksgivings in the 
churches, and all other displays of civic, courtly and re- 
ligious joy celebrated the King’s arrival at Valladolid. 
Luis Quixada was instructed to bring Don John in his 
ordinary dress on St. Luke’s Day, to meet him at the con- 
vent of San Pedro de la Espina. Hither the King was to 
come on 4 hunting expedition. Quixada therefore sum- 
moned his vassals to join the royal sport. Don John 
and he then mounted their horses and rode off to the 
chase, followed by the vassals and servants. Acclama- 
tions soon announced the approach of the royal cavalcade. 
A groom presently met them, leading a very handsome 
horse. Quixada dismounted, telling Don John to do the 
same. The ancient soldier then knelt before his pupil 
and asked leave to kiss his hand, saying: ‘‘ You will soon 
learn from the King himself why I do this.” Don John 
hesitated, but at length held out his hand to be kissed ; 
and when Quixada desired him to mount the new horse, 
he said, gayly, to his old friend : ‘‘ Then, since you will 
have it so, you may also hold the stirrup.” 

They rode onward toward the rocky pass of Terozos. 
Here a group of gentlemen came in sight. As they drew 
near, Quixada once more halted, and alighting from his 
horse, caused Don John to follow his example. A short, 
spare man in black, with a pale face and sandy beard, ad- 
vanced toward them alone, and checked his horse when 
within a few paces. ‘‘Kneel down, Don John,” said 
Quixada, ‘‘and kiss his Majesty’s hand.” As the youth 
obeyed the instructions, he found bending over hima pair 
of cold gray eyes and a pouting under lip, which may 
well have recalled the features of the august invalid whose 
gouty fingers he had knelt to kiss at Yuste. 

**Do you know, youngster,” said the King, ‘‘ who your 
father was ?”” The abashed youth made no reply. Philip 
then dismounted, and, embracing him with some show of 
affection, said: ‘Charles V., mv lord and father, was also 
yours. You could not have had a more illustrious sire, 


and I am bound to acknowledge you as my brother.’ 
He then turned to the gentlemen behind him and said : 
‘* Know and honor this youth as the natural son of the 
Emperor, and as a brother to the King.” At these words 
aloud shout burst from the crowd of hunters and peas- 
ants who had by this time collected round the spot. Don 
John, by Philip's desire, remounted his horse, and re- 
ceived the salutations and felicitations of the lords and 
gentlemen. 

The real object of the hunting party being now accom- 
plished, the King, who was no sportsman, turned his 
horse’s head toward Valladolid, saying that he had never 
before captured game which had given him so much 
pleasure. Don John entered the capital riding at his 
side, amidst the acclamations of the multitude, amongst 
whom the news of the recognition of the new Prince, the 
son of their great emperor, had already been promul- 
gated. 

From that moment Don John assumed his rank as a 
Prince of the House of Austria, distinguished only in 
some minute particulars from that of the legitimate 
members. 

In November, 1561, Don John, Don Carlos, and with 
them their cousin, Alexander Farnese, were sent to the 
University of Alcala. But it soon became apparent that 
the taste and talents of Don John led him away from the 
ecclesiastical profession to which the Emperor had dedi- 
cated him, and from the ecclesiastical dignities the King 
sought to obtain for him. In 1564 the young prince left 
the university, and in the following year Don John, then 
eighteen, fired by the approach of the Turkish fleet, broke 
loose to joii the Spanish squadron which had been ordered 
to the relief of Malta. But when he reached Barcelona 
the galleys had already sailed, and the King imperatively 
ordered him to return. Few men ever crossed the will of 
Philip I. with impunity ; but when Don John approached 
him and begged pardon for his flight, the King received 
him kindly and bade him kiss the hand of the Queen. 
Isabella laughingly asked him if he found the Moors and 
Turks brave warriors. 

The moment was one which threatened to call forth all 
the resources of Philip, and all the strength of his empire. 
The first decade of this period corresponds with the 
short but brilliant career of Don John of Austria, and it 
is probable that the prescient mind of Philip foresaw that, 
whilst he directed these complicated movements with his 
pen from the cells of the Escorial, the arm of his young 
brother and of his nephew Alexander Farnese were pre- 
cisely the weapons he required, In October, 1567, Don 
John received at the King’s hands the high office of 
Admiral of the Fleet. His martial predilections were now 
suffered to have their own way. Don Carlos was so 
gratified by the appointment that he went from Madrid 
to the Escorial to thank the King for having made it. 

Don John was soon on his first cruise along the Span- 
ish coast, where he took the command, with the assistance 
of Don Luis de Requesens as adviser. The King addressed 
to him a long letter of excellent counsel, and written with 
his own hand. 

The young Prince embarked on June 3d, at Carthagena, 
on a royal galley, superbly decorated, amidst the accla- 
mations of the fleet. The squadron of thirty-three sail 
passed along the southern coast of Spain, visited Oran, 
reached Cadiz, inspected the maritime defenses of the 
kingdom, and, above all, won for the young commander 
the confidence of the navy. Toward the end of Sep- 
tember Don John returned to the Court ; in the interval 
the catastrophe of Don Carlos had occurred, and a few 
days later the amiable and accomplished Queen Isabella, 
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in her twenty-fourth year, 
died in premature child- 
bed. The night after her 
dlecease, as the fair corpse 
Jay in state amidst a forest 
ef tapers in the chapel of 
the palace, the King came 
at midnight to pray beside 
the bier. The courtiers 
whom he had chosen to 
attend upon him, and who 
stood motionless behind, 
as he knelt at the head of 
his dead wife, were Don 
John of Austria, Ferdi- 
mand de Toledo, and the 
Prince of Eboli. 

After the death of the 
Queen, Don John with- 
drew for some weeks to a 
eonvent at Abrojo, near 
Valladolid ; but there the 
news of the formidable 
rebellion of the Moriscos 
reached him. A fervent 
hatred of the Moslem and 
an eager desire to serve 
the King fired his ambi- 
tion, and he addressed to 
Philip a respectful letter, 
asking to be sent against 
the insurgents. His re- 
quest was granted, and on 
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Apmil 6th, 1569, Don John 
proceeded in command 
to Granada. 

The tale of the Moriseo 
rebellion has been often 
and ably told. No war 
within so narrow a field 
ever presented so many 
incidents of romantic 
heroism, of ferocious 
cruelty on both sides, 
and of subtle policy. It 


was the death struggle of .« 


the Crescent and the Cross 
in Western Europe, and 
if the field was narrow 
and the forces small, it 
called forth the fiercest 
passions of man, urged 
on by religion, by race, 
by patriotism, and by 
cruel wrongs. 

When Don John ar- 
rived at Granada, the 
Moors were almost within 
sight of the city, and his 
powers were limited by a 
board of officers, who had 
to report everything to 
the King. Many months 
elapsed before he was per- 
mitted to take the field, 
and even then the I.ing’s 
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chief anxiety seems to have been to protect his kinsman 
from personal danger. Their correspondence is curious, 
and on the part of Don John modest and graceful. 

With Don John himself the King remonstrated against 
his going out with skirmishing parties to harass or sur- 
prise the enemy. Don John’s reasonable and spirited re- 
joindcr was: ‘‘I am certainly most desirous to give 
satisfaction to your Majesty, and do in all things as you 
wish ; but at my age, and in my position, I see that your 
Majesty's interest requires that when there is any call to 
arms or any enterprise, the soldiers should find me in 
front of them, or at least with them, ready to encourage 
them to do their duty, and that they should know that I 
desire to lead them 
in the name of your 
Majesty.” 

It was not till the 
Winter of “1570 that 


disposed to show forbearance and temper in negotiation. 
On the last day of November, 1570, he was recalled by the 
King to Madrid. The conqueror of tho Morisco King of 
the Alpuxarras, and of a few mountain towns, was to lead 
the fleets and armies of Spain, Venice, and the Popo in a 
new crusade against the Moslem. 

At tho death of Solyman the Magnificent, in 1566, the 
Ottoman power had attained the apogee of its greatness. 
The battles of Mohacs and Essek had plgced Hungary at 
the feet of the Moslem ; the Turkish armies had occupied 
Ispahan ; the naval exploits of Barbarossa had subdued 
the Mediterranean. He was courted by France, he was 
feared by Spain. Such was the empire that passed to 
Selim IT. 

Selim had not been 
long upon the throne 
when he cast his eyes 
on Cyprus. An ex- 


the King allowed his 
army to take the 
field, in two divi- 
sions, one command- 
ed by Don John, the 
other by the Duke of 
Sesa. The young 
Prince advanced 
against the strong- 
hold of the Moors at 
Galera. The siege 
was conducted with 
energy and ability, 
and, in spite of two 
sanguinary repulses, 
the town, being un- 
dermined, fell on 
February 10th. The 
Spaniards had been 
exasperated to tho 
last degree by the 
stubborn resistance 
and by the defeats 
they had sustained. 
Don John himself 
shared their passion, 
and it is a blot on his 
fame that on this, his 
first memorable deed 
of war, he allowed a 
Arightful butchery of 
the wretched people 
after their surrender. 
Don John next pro- 
ceeded to attack Se- 
ron, another stronghold. There he encountered a similar 
resistance, and at first a similar check. There the foster- 
father, the guide of his childhood and his youth, fell, 
struck by a Moorish ball, by his side. Another ball 
glanced from his own helmet. Tho loss of Quixada 
touched him to the heart, and wrung a rare expression of 
grief from Philip himself. Soon after Seron was evacu- 
ated. DonJohn pursued a rapid career of success. Ne- 
gotiations were opened with El Habaqui, one of the Moor- 
ish chiefs, and although the war was renewed for a short 
time by Aben Aboo, who rejected all compromise, and 
caused El Habaqui to be killed as a traitor, the insurrec- 
tion was finally crushed. The contest had unquestionably 
raised the reputation of Don John of Austria ; he was ac- 
knowledged by the army to be a worthy son of the great 
Emperor ; he had shown valor and skill in war ; he wes 
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pedition was fitted 
out against that 
island, and war pro- 
claimed against Ven- 
ice. In March, 1570, 
the Turkish arma- 
ment was almost 
ready to sail. Never 
was the republic in 
greater peril. The 
Turk could launch 
250 vessels of war. 
The arsenal of Venice: 
had recently been 
devastated by fire. 
Everycourt in Europe: 
was applied to for aid 
by the Venetian en- 
voys, but with small 
success. Philip I. 
received the over- 
tures of Venice with ° 
marked coldness and 
reserve. But Pope 
Pius V. saw, with an 
intuition of genius, 
that the moment had 
arrived when the 
long struggle of the 
Cross and the Cres- 
cent for supremacy in 
the Mediterranean 
must be fought out. 
Pius, the master of 
two worn-out galleys, 
adopted the design, and applied himself to direct this 
new crusade against the infidel. 

The Pope conceived a noble policy, and, looking beyond 
the Italian Peninsula and the Roman Church, labored for 
what he believed to be the interests of Christianity and 
civilization. 

The league was not formed without difficulty ; the ne- 
gotiations carried on at Rome under the eye of Pius V. 
lasted a year. Meanwhile the campaign of 1570 was a 
complete failure ; Cyprus was conquered by the Turks ; 
Nicosia fell, Famagosta was invested. Everything de- 
pended on the nomination of the Captain-general for the 
ensuing year. The choice was awarded to the Pope, and 
with equal policy and good fortune Pius V. named Don 
John of Austria to the superior command. ‘‘ Homo missus 
est 2 Deo cui nomen Joannes,’’ exclaimed the venerable 
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Pontiff, when he received and saluted the victor of Le- 
panto. Mare Antonio Colonna, a Roman officer of great 
tact and judgment, was appointed his second. Upon that 
appointment turned great issues. The young prince was 
placed, as it were by Providence, at the head of the 
Christian forces of the south, to engage in one of those 
contests which decide the destinies of empires. 

The Holy League was publicly inaugurated at the 
Vatican on May 25th, 1571. 

Venice entered the League with manifest reluctance. 
The treaty was not publicly promulgated at Venice until 
July 2d. On that day Don Diego de Guzman de Silva, 
the Ambassador of the Catholic King, being a churchman, 
said Mass at St. Mark’s before the Doge and Senate. 

Notwithstanding the urgency of the case, for the siege 
of Famagosta was prosecuted by the Turks with unrelent- 
ing vigor, ® space of time which to modern experience 
appears extraordinary was suffered to elapse before the 
League proceeded to action. Don John of Austria set out 
from Madrid on June 6th with his suite. He rode to 
Barcelona—a ten days’ journey. Time was spent in stately 
receptions, splendid processions, religious ceremonies, and 
a pilgrimage to Our Lady of Montserrat, to whom Don 
John entertained a particular devotion. At Barcelona he 
assumed his new command, but it was not till July 26th 
that he steered into the harbor of Genoa. 

Thence he proceeded to Naples, where three days later, 
on August 14th, he went in state to the conventual Church 
of Sta. Clara to receive the general's staff and the standard 
of the League, the gift of the Pope, which Granvelle had 
been charged by his Holiness to deliver to him with all 
possible pomp and solemnity. The Franciscan friars of 
Sta. Clara met him at their great portal chanting the Te 
Deum, and led him, with the young heirs of the Houses of 
Farnese and Della Rovere on either hand, to the steps of 
the high altar. Mass having been said by Granvelle, 
arrayed in his most sumptuous robes, Don John mounted 
the steps, and kneeling in front of the altar, received 
from the hands of the cardinal the gifts of the father of 
the Christian world. The banner of the Holy League was 
of blue damask ; in its centre was elaborately wrought the 
image of our crucified Redeemer ; beneath that sacred 
effigy were linked together the escutcheon of the Pope, 
displaying three blood-red bars on a silver field, the 
lion shield of the Republic of St. Mark, and the shield 
of many quarterings of the chief of the House of Austria, 
while, lower still, the design ended in the arms of Don 
John himself. ‘‘ Take, fortunate Prince,” said Granvelle, 
in his sonorous voice, ‘‘take these emblems of the Word 
made flesh, these symbols of the true faith, and may they 
give thee a glorious victory over our impious enemy, and 
by thy hand may his pride be laid low!” ‘‘Amen,” said 
the young commander ; and the choir and the multitude 
replied, ‘‘ Amen !”’ 

The forces of the League were at last collected at 
Messina, which was the appointed rallying-place, not 
without grim dissatisfaction on the part of old Veniero, 
who commanded the Venetian squadron of ninety-four 
galleys. He was eager to sail to the relief of the beleag- 
ured garrison in Cyprus ; he regarded the Spaniards with 
Venetian jealousy, and he was reluctant to leave the 
Adriatic undefended against the Moslem rovers. In 
vain the gallant defenders of Famagosta hoped for relief 
that never came. Baglioni and Bragadino immortalized 
themselves by a desperate defense ; but on August Ist 
they were reduced to capituldte ; Mustafa, the Turkish 
general, caused his prisoners to be massacred with pecu- 
liar atrocity. Cyprus fell under the power of the Moslem, 
and remained a dependency of the Ottoman Empire. 
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While waiting for the rest of the armament, Don John 
of Austria, as we have said, devoted some of his time te 
inspecting that part of it which was already at Messina 
The squadron of the Pope he found to be in excellent 
order. But in the galleys of Venice he saw more to justify 
the timid forebodings of La Corgnia than the fiery counsels 
of old Veniero. He thus described what he saw there te 
Don Garcia de Toledo : “‘ Yesterday (August 29th) I began 
to visit the galleys of the Venetians, and went on board 
the flagship. You cannot believe what bad order both the 
soldiers and sailors were in. To the ill-condition of things 
on board the Venetians, another thing even worse must be 
added, that no kind of order seems to prevail amongst 
them, and each galley appears to come and go as each 
captain pleases. Fine grounds, indeed, for their anxiety 
for fighting !”" 

This weakness of the Venetian galleys was partly rem- 
edied by putting Spanish troops on board. But this gave 
rise to disputes. Fortunately Don John succeeded in 
maintaining his authority and his close union with Co- 
lonna, the commander of the Roman squadron. He 
passed the mighty armament in review ; upward of 300 
sail and 80,000 men obeyed his commands ; the greatest 
power, certainly, that had floated on those historic waters 
since the fall of the Roman Empire. Confident in his 
strength and in his canse, at the council of war held on 
September 10th he declared his purpose of sailing imme- 
diately in search of the enemy. Colonna and Veneiro 
supported him, Doria and La Corgnia were for delay. 
But the spirit and resolution of Don John bore down all 
opposition. Hoe would sail forthwith and bring the Turks 
to battle, and, with the nid of God and the brave men 
around him, he was confident of obtaining a splendid 
victory. 

On September 16th the whole forest of masts which 
had so long filled the harbor of Messina was in motion. 
The armada sailed in three divisions : the green, or right 
wing, commanded by Andrea Doria ; the centre, of sixty- 
four galleys, under the pennant of Don John of Austria ; 
the yellow, consisting of the Venetian squadron, under 
Barbarigo ; whilst a rear-guard of thirty vessels followed 
under the white flag of the Marquis of Santa Cruz. The 
bursting of a brilliant meteor after nightfall was held to 
be an omen of success. But the voyage was not alto- 
gether prosperous. Don John was driven back to his an- 
chorage by foul winds and stormy seas, and it was not till 
the 26th that the mountains of Corfu were in sight. The 
commanders landed at Corfu, then belonging to the Ven- 
etians, and a council of war was held. 

Besides Veniero, Barbarigo, Colonna, Requesens and 
Doria, there were present Santa Cruz, Ascanio de la Cor- 
gnia, Cardona, Orsini, Priego, Miguel de Mongada, the 
Princes of Parma and Urbino, and others. They were 
aware of the magnitude of the question they were about 
to decide, and knew that on their decision depended the 
honor and safety of the great states of the Christian world. 

It happened, by a fortunate coincidence, that while the 
forces of Christendom were joined, those of the Turk were 
divided. One portion of the Ottoman fleet was in the 
Gulf of Lepanto, another was engaged in the blockade of 
Cyprus. Ali Pasha, who commanded at Lepanto, was a 
sufficiently formidable foe. If ever there was a moment, 
therefore, in which daring was true discretion, that mo- 
ment had now arrived. 

Some voices were raised for extreme caution, but the 
bolder views of Don John of Austria happily prevailed. 
It was resolved to go at once in search of the enemy, te 
follow him if he retired, and to spare no effort to bring om 
a decisive battle. 
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Gil de Andrade had been sent forward to obtain infor- 
mation of the position of the Turkish fleet. The Greeks 
on the coast assured him that the Christians might offer 
battle, with every assurance of victory ; but these same 
Greeks had also furnished intelligence to Ali Pasha 
equally favorable to his hopes. 

The Turkish armament was commanded by Ali Pasha, 
a brave and skillful sailor, who perished in the action ; 
by Hassan Pasha, a son of the famous Barbarossa ; and 
by Alnuch Ali, a Calabrian renegade who had risen from a 
galley-slave to be Viceroy of Algiers. Decisive orders ar- 
rived from Constantinople to capture the Christian fleet 
and bring it to the Golden Horn. 

The Gulf of Patras is along inlet dividing the Morea 
from the coast of Albania, which narrows, about twenty- 
five miles to the east of the point of Missolonghi, into 
a strait commanded by the castles of Lepanto, a position 
which, in fact, intersects the gulf. It was in the western 
bay, or Gulf of Patras, that the action was fought. The 
Turkish armament lay in perfect security, protected by 
the castles in its rear. 

On October 3d, at dawn, Don John of Austria was once 
more under way. On the morning of the 4th he anchored 
off Cape Blanco. A bark, passing from the eastward, 
brought him intelligence that the Turkish fleet was at Le- 
panto, and that Aluch Ali and his squadron had joined it. 
On the receipt of this welcome news, as the enemy could 
not be far off, and might be very near, Don John issued 
an order forbidding, under pain of death, a firearm to be 
discharged in any of the ships; and he and the Grand 
Commander, Requesens, each in a frigate, ran rapidly 
through the fleet. 

Down the Viscardo channel, between Cephalonia and 
Ithaca, the Christian fleet sailed in the night of October 
6th, arriving on the morning of Sunday, the 7th, at sun- 
rise, off the Curzolarian Isles, a little to the north of the 
entrance to the Gulf of Patras. As the vessels rounded 
the northern shore of the great bay, the whole Turkish 
fleet was discovered to the east, on the verge of the 
horizon. 

Don John immediately ordered his foresail to be hauled 
to the wind, a square green ensign to be run up to the 
peak, a gun to be fired, and the sacred standard of the 
League to be displayed from the maintop. At the report 
of the gun, the signal to prepare for battle, every eye in 
the fleet was turned toward the flagship. When the holy 
banner was seen waving in the breeze and gleaming in the 
morning sun, a cheer ran from ship to ship, and the 
crews of the whole fleet hailed the sign of the approach- 
ing combat with loud shouts of victory! When the 
hostile fleets came in sight of each other, that of the 
League was, as we have seen, entering the gulf near its 
northern shore, while that of the Turk was about fifteen 
miles within its jaws; his vast, crescent-shaped line 
stretching almost from the broad, swampy shallows which 
lie beneath the Arcananian mountains to the margin of 
the rich lowlands of the Morea. 

As the two armaments then advanced, each in full view 
of the other, the sea was somewhat high, and the wind, 
blowing freshly from the east, was in the teeth of the 
Christians. But in the course of the morning the waves 
of the gulf fell to a glassy smoothness, and the breeze 
shifted to the west ; a change fortunate for the sailors of 
the League, which their spiritual teachers did not fail to 
declare a special interposition of God in behalf of the fleet 
which carried the flag of His vicar upon earth. 

As the two fleets approached—the Christians wafted 

‘ gently onward by a light breeze, the Ottomans plying 
their oars to the uttermost—the Turkish commander, 
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who, like Don John, sailed in the centre of his line, fired 
a gun. Don John acknowledged the challenge, and re- 
turned the salute. A second shot elicited a second reply. 
The two armaments had approached near enough to en- 
able each to distinguish the individual vessels of the 
other, and to scan their various banners and insignia. 
The Turks advanced to battle shouting and screaming. 
The Christians preserved complete silence. Ata certain 
signal a crucifix was raised aloft in every ship in the fleet. 
Don John of Austria, sheathed in complete armor, and 
standing in a conspicuous place on the prow of his ship, 
then knelt down to revere the sacred emblem, and to im- 
plore the blessing of God on the great enterprise which he 
was about to commence. Every man in the fleet followed 
his example, and fell upon his knees. The soldier, poising 
his firelock, knelt at his post by the bulwarks, the gunner 
knelt with his lighted match beside his gun. The decks 
gleamed with prostrate men in mail. In each galley, erect 
and conspicuous amongst the martial throng, stood a 
Franciscan or a Dominican friar, a Theatine or a Jesuit, in 
his brown or black robe, holding a crucifix in one hand 
and sprinkling holy water with the other, while he pro- 
nounced a general absolution on the steadfast warriors 
who should acquit them like men, and fight the good fight 
of faith against the infidel. 

When the fleets neared each other, and the Christians 
were all prostrate before their crucifixes and friars, and no 
sound was heard on their decks but the voices of the 
holy fathers, the Turks were indulging in every kind of 
noise which Nature or art had furnished them with the 
means of producing. With defiant yells they bade the 
Christians come on ‘‘like drowned hens,” and be slaugh- 
tered ; they danced and stamped, and clanged their arms ; 
they blew trumpets, clashed cymbals, and fired yolleys of 
useless musketry. When the Christians had ended their 
devotions and stood to their guns, or in their ordered 
ranks, each galley, in the long array, seemed on fire, as 
the noontide sun blazed on helmet and corselet, and 
pointed blades and pikes with flame. The bugles sounded 
a charge, and the bands of each vessel began to play. 
Before Don John retired from the forecastle to his proper 
place on the quarter-deck, it is said by one of the officers 
who has written an account of the battle, that he and two 
of his gentlemen, ‘‘inspired with youthful ardor, danced 
a galliard on the gun-platform to the music of the fifes.’’ 
The Turkish line, to the glitter of arms, added yet more 
splendor of color from the brilliant and variegated garb of 
the janissaries, their tall and fanciful crests and prodigious 
plumes, and from the multitude of flags and streamers 
which every galley displayed from every available point 
and peak. . Long before the enemy were within range the 
Turkish cannon opened. The first shot that took effect 
carried off the point of the pennant of Don Juan de Car- 
dona, who in his swiftest vessel was hovering along the 
line, correcting trifling defects of position and order, like 
a sergeant drilling recruits, About noon a flash was seen 
to proceed from one of the galeases of the Christian fleet. 
The shot was aimed at the flagship of the Pasha, con- 
spicuous in the centre of the line, and carrying the sacred 
green standard of the Prophet. Passing through the rig- 
ging of the vessel, the ball carried off a portion of the 
highest of the three splendid lanterns which hung on the 
lofty stern as symbols of command. ‘The Pasha, from his 
quarter-deck, looked up on hearing the crash, and per- 
ceiving the ominous mischief, said : ‘‘God grant we may 
be able to give a good answer to this question.” 

Ali and Don John had each directed his helmsman te 
steer for the flagship of the enemy. ‘The two galleyssoon 
met, striking each other with great force. The lofty prow 
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of the Pasha towered high above the lower forecastle of 
Don John and his galley’s peak was thrust through the 
rigging of the other vessel until its point was over the 
fourth rowing-bench. Thus linked together the two flag- 
ships became a battlefield which was strongly contested 
for about two hours. The Pasha had 400 picked janis- 
saries—300 armed with the arquebuse, and 100 with the 
bow. Two galliots and ten galleys, all filled with janis- 
saries, lay close astern, the galliots being connected with 
the Pasha’s vessel by ladders, up which reinforcements 
immediately came when wanted. The galley of Pertau 
Pasha fought alongside. Don John’s force consisted of 
300 arquebusiers ; but his forecastle artillery was more 


by Ali in person, do not appear to have made a good foot- 
ing on the deck of Don John. A third attempt was more 
successful. Not only did the Spaniards pass the mast, 
but they approached the poop, and assailed it with a 
vigorous fire. The Pasha led on his janissaries to meet 
them, but it seems with small hope of making a successful 
resistance, for at the same moment he threw into the sea 
a small box, which was supposed to contain his most pre- 
cious jewels. A ball from an arquebuse soon afterward 
struck him in the forehead. He fell forward upon the 
gangway. A soldier from Malaga, seizing the body, cut 
off the head and carried it to Don John, who was already 
on board the Turkish vessel, leading a fresh body of men 
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arquebusiers at first severely galled the Christians. Don 
Lope de Figueroa, who commanded on the prow of the 
flagship, lost so many of his men that he was compelled to 
ask for assistance. Don Bernardino de Cardenas, who led 
a party to his aid, was struck on the chest by & spent 
ball, and soon expired. Considerable execution was also 
done by the Turkish arrows, with which portions of the 
masts and spars bristled. But, on the whole, the fire of 
the Christians was greatly superior to that of the Turks. 
Twice the deck of Ali was swept clear of the defenders, 
and twice the Spaniards rushed on board and advanced as 
far as the mainmast. At that point they were on each 
occasion driven back by the janissaries, who, though led 


Veniero fairly won his doge’s cap on the quarter-deck of 
his vessel; a Contarini, a Loredano, a Malipieri, con- 
quered or perished in the fray; from the flagship of 
Genoa the young Prince of Parma leaped almost alone 
intoa Turkish galley, and took the ship without a wound ; 
in the flagship of Savoy the Prince of Urbino greatly 
distinguished himself. Never did the maritime genius 
and valor of Italy shine with greater lustre. 

The right wing of the Christians and the Turkish left 
wing did not engage each other until some time after the 
other divisions were in deadly conflict. Doria and Aluch 
Ali were each of them bent on out-manouvring the other. 
The Algerine did not succeed, like Sirocco, in insinuating 
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the Christian line and fall with damaging force upon its 
rear. 

Amongst those who fought on board Doria’s vessels 
was Miguel de Cervantes, then in his twenty-fourth year. 
On the morning of the battle he lay sick of a fever. Never- 
theless, he rose from his bed and sought and obtained 
the command of twelve soldiers posted near the long-boat 
(esquife), @ position exposed to the hottest of the enemy's 
fire. He remained there until the combat was over, 
although he had received two wounds. One of these left 
him marked with an honorable distinction, the only mili- 
tary distinction ever conferred upon him, the loss of ‘‘ the 
movement of his left hand for the honor of the right.” 

So ended the battle of Lepanto, and so ended, as it was 
supposed, the preponderance of the naval power of the 
Moslem, which had for ages harassed and terrified the 
coast of the Mediterranean from Gibraltar to Cyprns. 
The sequel proved, however, that the Turks had still the 
power to send to sea another powerful naval armament. 

At sunset the field of battle presented a remarkable 
scene of desolation. For miles around the victorious 
fleet the waves, as eye-witnesses asserted, were reddened 
with blood, and were strewn with broken planks, masts, 
spars and oars, with men's bodies and limbs, with shields, © 
weapons, turbans, chests, barrels and cabin fnrniture, the 
rich scarf of the knight, the splendid robe of the pasha, 
the mighty plume of the janissary, the sordid rags of the 
slave, and all the various spoils of war. Boats moved 
hither and thither amongst the floating relics, saving all 
that seemed valuable except the lives of the vanquished ; 
for if the wounded Turk uttered a feeble cry for help or 
pity, he was answered by a shot from a musket or a thrust 
with a pike. As night closed over this heaving waste of 
carnage, the burning ships here and there revealed them- 
selves to view, and cast a lurid glare across the -vaters, as 
they sent their wreaths of smoke and tongues of flame into 
the stormy sky. 

The intelligence of the battlo was received by Philip on 
the last day of October, through the Venetian ambassa- 
dor, a month before the arrival of Don John's report. The 
King was at vespers in the chapel, but he neither changed 
his posture nor showed any emotion, ‘‘it being a great 
privilege amongst others of the House of Austria never to 
lose, happen what may, their serenity of countenance and 
imperial gravity of demeanor.” Vespers being over, a Te 
Deum was sung. 

In Venice, in Rome, and in Seville, the news of the 
victory was hailed with frantic exultation. Ninety-nine 
Venetian versifiers extolled ‘‘ De Carlo Quinto il generoso 
figlio.” Nor were the Castilian muses silent. Ercilla de- 
voted to it a canto of the ‘‘Arcauna,” and the popular 
ballad of Lepanto is still sung in the streets of Seville. 
Last in the long catalogue of poets who have sung of 
Lepanto is James VI. of Scotland. 

The artists of Italy paid a worthier tribute to the con- 
querors. Tintoretto, Nicentino, and the son of Tintoretto 
adorned the stately palaces and churches of Venice with 
pictures of the battle ; and even Titian, then ninety-four 
years old, resumed his palette to produce a work still ex- 
isting in the Royal Gallery of Madrid. In Rome a fresco 
of the battle was painted on the vault of the Colonna 
Palace. The City of Messina erected a colossal statue of 
Don John by Andrea Calamesto, which still stands grasp- 
ing the triple truncheon of the Holy League, and is one 
of the noblest monuments of the sixteenth century. 

To Don John himself congratulations, gifts and honors 
flowed in from every side. Even the chilling style of 
Philip rose to unwonted cordiality in reply to his brother, 
and the language addressed to him by the minor States of 


himself between his adversary and the shore. But the 
seaman whose skill and daring were the admiration of the 
Mediterranean was not easily baflled. Finding himself 
foiled in his first attempt, he slackened his course, and, 
threatening sometimes one vessel and sometimes another, 
drew the Genoese eastward, until the inferior speed of 
some of the galleys had caused an opening at the northern 
end of the Christian line. Upon this opening the crafty 
corsair immediately bore down with all the speed of his 
oars, and passed through it with most of his galleys. 
This evolution placed him in the rear of the whole 
Christian line of battle. On the extreme right of the 
centre division sailed Prior Giustiniani, the commodore 
of the small Maltese squadron. This officer had hitherto 
fought with no less success than skill, and had already 
captured four Turkish galleys. The Viceroy of Algiers 
had the year before captured three galleys of Malta, and 
was fond of boasting of being the peculiar scourge and 
terror of the Order of St. John. The well-known white 
cross banner, rising over the smoke of battle, soon at- 
tracted his eye, and was marked for his prey. Wheeling 
round like a hawk, he bore down from behind upon the 
unhappy Prior. The three war-worn vessels of St. John 
were no match for seven stout Algerines which had not yet 
fired a shot. The knights and their men defended them- 
selves with a valor worthy of their heroic Order. A youth 
named Bernardino de Heredia, son of the Count of 
Fuentes, signally distinguished himself; and a Zaragozan 
knight, Geronimo Ramirez, although riddled with arrows 
like another St. Sebastian, fought with such desperation 
that none of the Algerine boarders cared to approach him 
until they saw that he was dead. A knight of Burgundy 
leaped alone into one of the enemy’s galleys, killed four 
Turks, and defended himself until overpowered by 
numbers. On board the Prior’s vessel when he was 
taken, he himself, pierced, with five arrow-wounds, was 
the sole survivor, except two knights, a Spaniard and a 
Sicilian, who, being senseless from their wounds, were 
considered as dead. Having secured the banner of St. 
John, Aluch Ali took the Prior’s ship in tow, and was 
making the best of his way out of a battle which his skill- 
ful eye soon discovered to be irretrievably lost. He had 
not, however, sailed far when he was in turn descried by 
the Marquis of Santa Cruz, who, with his squadron of 
reserve, was moving about redressing the wrongs of 
Christian fortune. Aluch Ali had no mind for the fate 
of Giustiniani, and resolved to content himself with the 
banner of Malta. Cutting his prize adrift, he plied his 
oars and escaped, leaving the Prior, grievously wounded, 
to the care of his friends, and once more master not only 
of his ship, but of 300 dead enemies who cumbered the 
dock, a few living Algerine mariners who were to navigate 
the vessel, and some Turkish soldiers, from whom he had 
just purchased his life. 

The victory of the Christians at Lepanto was in a great 
measure to be ascribed to the admirable tactics of their 
chief. The shock of the Turkish onset was effectually 
broken by the dexterous disposition made of the galeasses 
of Veniee. 

His plan of battle was, on the whole, admirably executed. 
The galleys of the various confederates were so studiously 
intermingled that each vessel was incited to do its ut- 
most by the spur of rivalry. Veniero and Colonna de- 
serve their full share of the credit of the day ; and the 
gallant Santa Cruz, although at first stationed in the rear, 
soon found and employed his opportunity of earning his 
share of laurels. On Doria alone public opinion pro- 
nounced a less favorable verdict. His movement un- 

iestionably had the effect of enabling Aluch Ali to cut 
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ftaly was extravagant. Don John received these honors 
with becoming modesty, but his early fame and amazing 
snecess had already raised in his imagination the phantom 
which was to be the unsatisfied torment of his life. He 
was haunted by the dream of a crown. Already, indeed, 
ome emissaries of the Christian population of Albania and 
the Morea tendered to him the sovereignty of what is now 
the Kingdom of Greece. The offer was reported to 
Philip, who replied that his close alliance with Venice 
rendered it inacceptable, but that the negotiations should 
be kept open. 

Don John was not permitted to follow up his great 
victory. The next season he put to sea, but Aluch Ali, 
warned by the lesson of Lepanto, retreated to the harbors 
of the Morea, and when Don John attempted to cut off 
the Turkish vessels behind the Island of Sapienza, the 
Moslem admiral withdrew to the strongly fortified harbor 
of Modon. 

Diplomacy, guided by France, broke up the Holy 
League, and peace was concluded between Venice and the 
Porte in March, 1573. 

Philip then sent his brother against Tunis to defend 
the Moorish princes who lived under Spanish protection 
against the Turks. The conquest of the City of Tunis 
was an easy one, for the Turkish soldiers ran, and the 
place was taken and fortified. Aluch Ali recaptured it 
the next year, and Don John, forbidden to sail in person, 
could not save it. YetPope Gregory XIII. had proposed 
to Philip to make it an independent state, with Don John 
as King. Philip assured the Pope that he need not con- 
cern himself about his brother’s advancement, as it lay 
very near his royal heart. 

It was not to the African coast, but to Italy and to 
Flanders, that the attention of the Spanish King was 
mainly directed, and that the ambition of Don John of 
Austria turned. About this time the romantic hope that 
he might deliver Mary Queen of Scots from captivity, and 
claim her hand as a reward of that knightly exploit, entered 
lis mind, and appears never to have been entirely aban- 
doned. But for the present the King’s service demanded 
iis presence in Italy, where he remained from 1574 till 
the Spring of 1576. 

The viceroyalty of the Netherlands had been held by 

tequesens, the representative of a moderate policy. 
When he died in January, 1576, Philip appointed Don 
John to the office. The Government of the Netherlands 
seemed likely to place Don John at the head of a force, 
and in # position to enable him to realize the Pope’s 
splendid dream of a conquest of England. Don John, 
who was in Lombardy, acknowledged the appointment, 
and wrote to Philip, pointing out the extreme difficulty of 
the task, and indicating his own views of the policy which 
ought to be adopted. 

In spite of the King’s commands, he insisted on a per- 
sonal interview, and landed at Barcelona on August 22d. 
At the Escorial, Philip gave his brother a favorable re- 
ception. 

It was the last time the brothers met. Four weeks 
later Don John mounted his horse, and crossed the Gua- 
darramas to Abrojo, where he took leave of his beloved 
foster-mother. Here he assumed the disguise of a Moor- 
ish slave, and set out with one companion and three ser- 
yants to ride across France. Not till October 30th did he 
reach Paris, and as he left it on the following day, we 
have small belief in the story that he attended a ball at 
the Louvre in disguise on that same night, and lost his 
heart to the gay young Queen of Navarre. He reached 
Luxembourg on November 3d ; almost at the same mo- 
men! the ‘ury of the Spaniards had broken out with un- 


paralleled violence, and accomplished the hideous and 
abominable tragedy of massacre and pillage known as the 
sack of Antwerp. 

The day before he reached Luxembourg Antwerp had 
been lawlessly sacked by the Spanish soldiery, who had 
been for some months in open mutiny, and against whom 
even the Spanish authorities had thought it right to arm 
the inhabitants of the defenseless towns. Negotiations had 
long been going on between the two Protestant States of 
Holland and Zeland, which had openly cast off the royal 
authority, and the other states in which the Catholic faith 
had still preserved a real or nominal obedience to the 
Crown. 

The pacification of Ghent, which was signed on the 8th 
of November, bound Catholic Brabant, Hainault, Flanders, 
Artois, Namur, and various important Catholic cities, to 
support Protestant Holland and Zeland in resistance to 
royal authority until the Spanish troops should be with- 
drawn, the States-general convoked, and the oppressive 
edicts of late administrations unconditionally rescinded 
by the Crown. To this treaty province after province de- 
clared its adhesion, until only two of them, Luxemburg 
and Limburg, remained aloof. The islands of the north- 
west, which had been re-conquered, fell piecemeal into the 
hands of the patriots, and the gallant Mondragone, un- 
supported by his mutinous soldiery, was forced to sur- 
render to the troops of Orange. 

Don John of Austria entered upon his arduous task in 
a spirit of conciliation ; he was earnestly desirous to re- 
store peace, to prevent the effusion of blood, and to recog- 
nize the rights of the Netherlanders, within the limits of 
his commission, which bound him to maintain the author- 
ity of the Crown and the faith of the Church. But the ex- 
asperation of the people of Flanders, both Catholic and 
Protestant, was kindled beyond the reach of conciliation, 
and the entire history of his brief administration is a re- 
cord of surrender, humiliation and defeat. It seems, too, 
that the noble and chivalrous nature of Don John re- 
coiled, more than was common in that age, from the use 
of artifice and deceit. 

William of Orange, it is curious to remark, had been 
brought up in the household of Charles V., who was very 
fond of him, and gave him, before he was twenty-one, the 
command of an army. It was upon the shoulder of 
Orange that the Emperor leaned when he pronounced his 
abdication speech before the Estates at Brussels, and it 
was by the hand of Orange that he transmitted to his 
successor the insignia of the imperial throne. 

The first step taken by Don John was to announce to 
the States-general at Brussels his arrival at Luxembourg, 
and to order the Spanish troops to cease from all acts of 
hostility. He was aware that he would not be permitted 
to enter upon his functions until he had agreed to certain 
conditions, and that, in fact, the Government of the coun- 
try resided in the States. They showed their power by 
refusing to allow the Viceroy even to enter Namur at the 
head of fifty horse, still less to come to Brussels. The 
conditions he was to accept had been framed by Orange, 
and they involved the withdrawal of the Spanish troops 
for ever from the country. Eventually these terms were 
embodied in the Perpetual Edict. ‘‘Some of the con- 
ditions of this peace,” wrote Don John to Garcia de 
Toledo, ‘‘must appear hard, and to me they seem very 
hard ; but to serve religion and obedience, where this and 
States themselves seem lost, it has been necessary to bear 
with them, making account of everything as if happening 
by chance. For the rest we must trust to time, that 
which God gives us not being little.” 

This settlement led to a reaction in favor of the Prince 
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who had yielded so much, and though he remained at 
Louvain, he enjoyed a brief gleam of popular favor. But 
no settlement could suit the plans of William of Orange. 

To the King Don John wrote fearlessly : ‘In the 
Netherlands the name of your Majesty is as much ab- 
horred and despised as that of the Prince of Orange is 
loved and feared ”; and again : ‘‘ I see no remedy to pre- 
serve the State from destruction except by gaining over 
this man, who has so much influence with the nation.” 
That attempt was vanity itself. But the Viceroy had so 
far gained ground that in May, 1577, he was allowed to 
make his public entry into Brussels. His stay there was 
exceedingly short, for he was apprised of plots to seize 
his person, and he retired shortly to Malines, and after- 
ward to Namur. 

But whilst Don John was laboring to win the confidence 
of the people and disarm their leaders against fearful odds, 
he had also to contend against the indifference, the sus- 
picions, even the hostility, of the Court of Spain. Antonio 
Perez, then chief secretary of Philip, had awakened the 
jealousy of the sovereign ; attempts were made to entrap 
Don John in his correspondence; when Escovedo, his 
confidential secretary, was sent to Madrid to give explana- 
tions and to obtain reinforcements, he was forthwith 
assassinated by the direct orders of Philip and Perez, and 
the appeals of the hapless Governor of the Netherlands 

* for money, for support, for counsel, for encouragement, 
were left unanswered. 

Driven to extremity, and believing that his own life was 
threatened, Don John seized by a ruse the fortress of 
Namur, where, as the King’s representative, he had a very 
good right to command. An attempt, which failed, was 
made to obtain possession of Antwerp. 

While these events were occurring or in preparation, 
two underplots were carried on, both having a singular re- 
lation to the great contest between Orange and Don John 
of Austria. The ascendency of Orange had awakened the 
fears of the Catholics in Southern Flanders and the 
jealousy of the great nobles. The rift which was soon to 
separate the Western Catholic provinces from the Dutch 
Protestant confederacy became ap parent, and by a strange 
device the young Archduke Matthias, brother to the Em- 
peror Rudolph, was invited to place himself at the head 
of the Estates. in Brussels. He accepted the invitation, 
escaped from Vienna, and arrived in the Low Countries. 

Orange was equal to the occasion. He received the 
archduke at Antwerp with all honor, and eventually 
placed him in a chair of state at Brussels. That was all 
that Matthias ever attained to. Power he had none, but 
it was an.artful addition to the perplexities of Don John 
that a representative of the German branch of the House 
of Austria and his own cousin should be played off against 
the authority of Philip II. 

The young Governor of the Netherlands entered upon 
his arduous task with a sincere and honest desire to pacify 
the country by liberal concessions to the civil and religious 
rights of the people. 

It was Orange who was intriguing with France and 
Austria, and who raised the terms of compromise until 
they became impossible. It was under the influence of 
Orange that, on December 7th, 1577, the States-General 
declared that Don John was no longer stadtholder, 
governor, nor captain-general, but an infractor of the 
peace he had sworn to maintain, and an enemy of the 
fatherland. 

Don John seems to have shown an extraordinary amount 
of self-command under great provocation, and it was only 
in his secret dispatches to Madrid, which were inter- 

opted and made public, that he exhaled his bitter disap- 


pointment. The unanswerable defense of his policy and 
conduct appears to us to be that, although arms were his 
profession, it was only as the very last resort, and when 
all other means were exhausted, that he engaged in 
hostilities, When that day came, and the commander at 
the head of the King's troops was able to meet bis enemies, 
the result was not doubtful ; they were dispersed like 
smoke on the field of Gemblours by the superiority of 
the Spanish arms. 

It is said that 6,000 or 7,000 of the Netherlanders fell 
on that day, though the victory cost the Spaniards but a 
handful of men. Immediately the towns of Louvain, Tir- 
lemont, Aerschot, Nivelles, and half a dozen more, sub- 
mitted to the conqueror. The battle of Gemblours can 
scarcely be said to add to the military fame of Don John, 
for it was won by the dash and prowess of his cousin, the 
Prince of Parma, who, at the head of 600 troopers, forded 
& miry ravine, outflanked the enemy, and decided the 
victory. ‘Tell Don John,” exclaimed the young hero, 
who was reconnoitring the position, ‘that, like the 
ancient Roman, I am about to plunge into a gulf, and by 
the aid of God, and under the auspices of the House of 
Austria, to win a great and memorable victory.” Alex- 
ander Farnese kept his word. Such were the men and 
the forces which Don John refused till the last moment 
to use. War being declared, it was carried on with the 
sanguinary ferocity of the age. During the Spring Eliza- 
beth urged Don John to grant a ‘‘ susceance of arms.” 

Yet at this very time Philip was intriguing against his 
brother. Don John himself would have gladly accepted 
any change ; in his more sombre moments he was for re- 
tiring to some wild hermitage amongst the Sierras of 
Spain ; his life was attempted by two assassins from Eng- 
land ; and his health began to fail. In July another 
battle was fought at Rijnemants, with far less decisive re- 
sults; for the Spanish troops were opposed, not to the 
burgher levies of the Netherlands, but French and English 
troops. 

This was the last appearance of Don John of Austria in 
the field. Sick in body and soul, anxious and yet hope- 
less, he consented to re-open negotiations for peace, and 
to receive the Envoys of the Estates. But the conditions 
dictated by Orange were impossible. As for the terms, 
Walsingham said to the Prince, ‘‘ They are too hard ; but, 
hard as they seem, it is only by pure menace that we have 
extorted them from the Estates.” ‘‘Then,” said Don 
John, ‘‘you may tell them to keep their offers to them- 
selves, Such terms will not do for me.” This is almost 
the last recorded utterance of the ill-starred prince whose 
life began in all the radiance of glory, and ended in all 
the gloom of defeat and déspair. 

Ten years embrace the whole career of Don John of 
Austria, marked without intermission by the vicissitudes 
of fortune and of fame. But it was not the pride of em- 
pire that was to lay Don John of Austria low. An hum- 
bler and s sadder fate was at hand. After the rupture of 
the last negotiations, Don John, in September, had with- 
drawn his army to an intrenched camp at Bouges, near 
Namur, a position which commanded a long reach of the 
River Meuse. It had been occupied by his father when 
hard pressed by the force of Henry IL, and it was chosen 
for sanitary as well as strategical reasons, a pestilence 
haying broken out amongst the troops in and around the 
town of Namur. 

. He had been attacked by the fever, which, indeed, had 
been for weeks lingering in his system. His last illness 
was reckoned by those about him to have commenced on 
September 17th. ~ He thought the change of air might do 
him good; and, besides, at the camp he wag nearer liis 
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works and his daily duty. So great was his weakness 
that he was carried up the hill from Namur on a camp- 
bed borne on men’s shoulders. His arrival, very unex- 
pectedly, had not been prepared for. Refusing to allow 
any of the superior officers to be disturbed on his 
account, he desired to be carried to the quarters of the 
regiment of Figueroa, one of whose captains, Bernardino 
de Zufiiga, was attached to his household. Zufiga had 
established himself in a ruined grange, and an old pigeon- 
house attached thereto was selected as the only apartment 
available for Don John. The place was hastily cleaned ; 
its rough walls were clothed with some rich armorially 
emblazoned hangings, and damask curtains were placed 
over the holes which served as windows. A wooden stair- 
case was constructed in place of the ladder by which it 
had been formerly reached. In this forlorn loft he con- 
tinued for some days to write dispatches and transact the 
business of the army from his sick bed. By a curious co- 
incidence, on the same day when his disorder returned his 
old friend and comrade, Serbellone, the engineer, was 
prostrated by a similar ailment. The attacks of the dis- 
ease were, in both cases, intermittent, and recurring, as it 
happened, at coincident intervals of time. The engineer’s 
fever appeared to be the more severe, and he was, besides, 
upward of seventy, and broken with campaigning and 
captivity. The doctors thought ill of the old soldier’s 
chances of recovery, but for the young general they did 
not at first feel any apprehension. 

During the intervals between his attacks Don John con- 
tinued his usual correspondence. The letters written 
from Bouges give a very gloomy picture of his feelings 
and his life. In his mind diseased he suffered more 
than in his fevered frame. Hopes long deferred now 
seemed to his excited imagination utterly destroyed. He 
felt himself forsaken and betrayed by the King whom he 
had so ardently and scrupulously served. 

Four days later, on September 20th, he wrote his last 
letter to the gloomy, obdurate, silent King. He informed 
him that he was confined with fever to his chamber, and 
that he was as much reduced as if he had been ill a 
month. ‘‘I assure your Majesty,” he said, ‘that the work 
here is enough to destroy any constitution and any life.” 

When Philip received that pathetic letter, he drew his 
pen beneath the words entreating for ‘‘ orders for the con- 
duct of affairs,” and wrote on the margin, ‘‘ The underlined 
question I.will. not answer.” When ,he made this cruel 
annotation it was already decreed that he was to be 
troubled no more with such passionate appeals. The hand 
which had penned the passage was cold in death. 

_ From the commencement of his illness Don John de- 
spaired of his recovery. On September 28th he received 
the Holy Communion, and transferred to the Prince of 
Parma his civil and military authority. Alexander was by 
his side, and performed to the last all the offices of friend- 
ship and affection. He confessed himself devoutly, gave 
some parting directions to his confessor, and added, 
‘And now, father, is it not just that I, who have not a 
hand’s breadth of earth that I can call my own in this 
world, should desire to be at large in heaven ?” After an 
interval of feverish delirium, on October 1st he was again 
calm and collected, and he heard Mass. His last con- 
scious act was that of adoration, but he continued murmur- 
ing the names of Jesus and Mary until about one in the 


afternoon, when he expired, ‘‘ passing,” as his confessor, 


said, ‘‘out of our hands like a bird ofthe sky, with almost 
imperceptible motion.” His remains were ultimately con- 
veyed, though in a strange manner, to Spain, and interred 
in a sepulchral chamber of the Escorial, adjacent to the 
vault which contained the bones of Charles Y., 
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“OnE day we read for pastime, and sweet cheer, 
Of Launcelot : how he found Love tyrannous ; 
We were alone and without any fear, 
Our eyes were drawn together, reading thus, 
Full oft, and still our cheeks would pale and glow; 
But one sole point it was that conquered us.” 
—Rossettt’s “ Dante.” 

Ir was just a harmless little trick, and Hilda Mont- 
gomery had played it often—a trick of peter eas: she had 
lost her fan. She managed it very prettily, too; she 
would, first of all, give a little vexed movement, putting 
on a troubled look, then glance down and about her, 
anxiously, This was for the victim’s benefit. Once as- 
sured of his attention, then would follow the inevitable 
question, clear and sweet of voice: ‘I beg pardon! 
Have you seen my fan ?” 

It was a trick she resorted to when she was bored, or 
when she was most full of mischief. She enjoyed the fun, 
and certainly no harm came of it till that fatal fixed hour 
that ends all things struck—till the ** Once-too-often ” 
time occurred. 

It was at Mrs. Van Orleigh’s ‘‘ Sunflower ” party. The 
hostess had been giving her select little entertainments 
all through the long and cool, bright Autumn weather. 
Sometimes it would be a “ Violet” reception ; sometimes 
a‘ Rose”; or, again, a ‘* Wallflower and Lily.” To-night 
it was a “Sunflower” gathering, and each of the guests 
was required not only to carry a specimen of the flower 
itself in the hand, but to mount conspicuously in their 
dress the color of this golden blossom that once bewitched 
the sun, 

The brave old house was beautifully, and Bottly lighted 
up—no gloom must fall there when: the sunflower reigned. 
There was music, woody fragrance, and the crowd was 
fine and fair-looking—not even so much as one exception- 
able guest announced. 

Young Hilda Montgomery, her yellow hair rolled high 
and clasped with a circlet of tiny gold sunflowers, with a 
mist of golden tissue, tied with gold thread, wound round 
about her shoulders and her slim and silk-soft waist, 
passed through the rooms like a second evening star. 

Tall, slight and fair to see, she skirted the crowd, her 
little closed fan of white-and-gold feathers hanging con- 
cealed in the folds of her dress. 

T hope it’s not going to be stupid !” she was saying to 
herself, listlessly. 

At that moment Mrs, Van Orleigh, entering from the 
far end of the room, stopped bya heavily draped window, 
and spoke to oneof her guests standing quite alone there. 

‘‘ Are you amusing yourself, Albert ?—are you enter- 
tained ?” 

“Oh, yes!’’ He, Albert, turned and smiled down at 
the eyes lifted so anxiously to his. ‘‘Oh, yes; it is very 
pretty, Amy. They all look very happy.” 

His own face remained quite unmoved. How serious 
and dark and still it was. In the deep, lonely eyes a 
settled shadow lay. His voice was low and clear. 

Perhaps she, who looked into that sombre face, was 
not quite satisfied that this lonely guest was enjoying 
himself as she, the hostess, might have wished. 

“Tam afraid,’ she began, hurriedly, ‘‘ you will find it 
dull. I want you to look more enlivened, at least.” She 
touched one of his hands affectionately with hers. ‘Just 
now I must go and see Morris about those iced fruits. It 
is such a bore living in the country and depending on 
things being sent out. They always fail.” 

A faint smile brightened the sombre eyes above her, 

‘*Can I be of any use ?” 
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“Oh, no! If you will stay here I will be back in just 
a moment—and, let mesee! Yes, I will find Hilda Mont- 
gomery for you. She is the only girl you could get on 
with here.” 

Mrs. Van Orleigh melted into the crowd. Hilda, ata 
distance, had seen, but conld not hear. She only noticed 


VIEW OF FLORENCE FROM THE BOBOLI GARDENS.—SEE PAGE 57, 


**T beg pardon ! but have you seen my fan ?” 
For a moment he did not answer. The faintest I 


scornful smile curved his unclosed lips. 


Hilda felt the hot blood burning in her brow. 

‘““Your fan ? No, I have not seen it. Evidently 
not here !” 

He did not even glance down abeut him as he sp 
and Hilda made a quick, instinctive movement, as if 
would draw back from out that strong gleam in his ey 

“Tf you will take my arm we will look for it 
where.” 

This was so different from what she had expected, { 
what she had been used to, that the young girl st 
speechless. 

“ Ah, but it is of no consequence !" sh 
length. ‘‘I—I only thought— She paused. 
| ‘*You thought I might have found it. Perhaps I 


‘ 


stammere 


the shapely height, the distinguished air, the stranger’s 
courtly mien. ; 
e1b She drew softly near ; a little stir, a rustle of her skirts, 
_ 4e strata odt Hl. and the stranger turned. 
S 


‘og ee eel 


be so happy yet—who knows ?” He held out his 1 
‘‘T assure you I have the liberty of the rooms, Miss M 
| Somers My sister, Mrs. Van Orleigh, has surely fs 
| in her duties that she has not made me known to yr 
| L have been a wanderer many year 
| Searcely realizing what she was doing, Hilda, w 
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FLORENCE.— A SHRINE IN THE 
OLD QUARTER, 
listening to his words, had 
taken the stranger’s arm. 
What was there in that 
voice, plaintive and clear 
and low, that touched so 
} vividly her keen, quick 
|) sense of melody ?— that 
made her think of Indian 
lands and Indian girls 
who, below a moony sky, their slim waists wreathed with 
camphire flowers, touched the zither’s metal strings and 

sang to their lovers of their tender love— 


“T arise from dreams of thee ”? 


No eastern lover but will, sooner or later, sing that 
sweet confession beneath the leaf-hung chamber where 
his love, his lotus-flower sleeps. 

Through this mist of floating thought Hilda spoke. 

“* You have been a wanderer many years, but you know 
me —you speak my 
mame ?” 

“Should I not 
know you ?” was the 
answer, while he led 
her onward through 
the crowd. ‘‘I have 
been here but a day, 
still there is only one 
Miss Montgomery.” 

Hilda had not no- 
ticed that Mrs. Van 
Orleigh, advancing 
hastily, had suddenly 
paused, gazed at these 
two with some amaze- 
ment; then, with a 
satisfied nod to her 
brother, had again 
retreated. 

It was easy for Al- 
bert, then, to guess 
who his fair young 
companion was, 


ae 
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ee You know what is said about the moon,” he went 
on, with a smile that she thought sweeter than his voice : 


“*The moon looks on many brooks, 
The brook sees but one moon.’” 


“That sounds trite. It sounds as if you had read it in 
a novel,” Hilda said. 
‘I never read a novel in my life.” 


FLORENCE.— A PICKER-UP OF UNCONSIDERED TRIFLES, 


“What ! not even ‘Jane Eyre’?” 

“Not even that.” 

‘Well, that is too indifferent. I have a copy and will 
lend it to you.” 

‘‘Thanks !” he answered, gravely. ‘‘I see that you in- 
tend to furnish me with occupation while I am my sister's 
guest. When I have found your fan—if I be so fortunate 
—then I will read your novel.” 

Hilda felt the blood rushing into her face. She glanced 
at him, doubtfully, but he was quite grave—almost in- 
different. 

“Tt seems so strange to me that you should never have 

read a novel,” she began, nervously, wishing she could 
escape. 

‘Nay, it is not strange—not strange at all,” was the 
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quiet answer. ‘‘ My own life has been so checkered, so ] ever! Yet Hilda was thinking, in her first amazed moments 


filled up with change and adventure, that I have had no 
need to go to books for romance. Besides,” and now 
those wonderful deep, sombre eyes, flashed down a rare 
smile upon the sunflower beauty by his side, ‘‘I have 
always believed, and you shall tell me if it is true, that 
the novel-writer is misleading ; that he fills the lives of 
men and women in books so full of harmony and sweet- 
ness that one can have no heart, in leaving them, for the 
real life of the world.” 

Hilda laughed outright. 

‘‘*When you have read a few novels you will know 
better than that. Why, you would never believe, without 
evidence, that any human being, man or woman, could 
endure so much as some of those poor creatures in novels 
do. For my part, I have often thought there ought to 
be a society organized for the prevention of cruelty to 
heroines in novels.” ~ 

They had been strolling on, and now, crossing the hall, 
they stopped before a long, wide window, looking out 
apon the sloping lawn. 

“Ought we not to—to go back ?” said Hilda, glancing 
uneasily over her shoulder. 

‘‘Not just now. We have not yet found the fan ?” 

He pointed out to the leafy garden, checkered with 
moonlight and silver dusk—-silent, too, with the sweet 
and spacious silence of the night. 

“Do you see that white statue standing there, Miss 
Montgomery ?—the Endymion under the tulip-tree? I 
often wonder if statues do not feel ?—if they have quite 
lost their sense of life and its enjoyment ? Some of them 
should remember the Golden Age, the festivals, Pan and 
the garlands and all the gladness of the wild, wet forest 
nooks! That poor Endymion, too! He, wont to pipe 
so gayly on Latmus’s sunny peak, while here it is so 
cold.” 

How sweet his voice was! What was there in the low 
and plaintive sound that then completed the girl’s ecstatic 
vision of a soul exhaling itself in perfect song, dying like 
a rose in aromatic pain? Not the swan, singing to the 
pale flower on the stream, complaining : 


“Oh, flower, white flower! 
Dost understand the song ?” 


could give itself to a more heavenly death. 

When he, struck by his companion’s silence, turned 
and looked down at her, he saw those lovely eyes of hers 
filled with soft, slow dropping tears. 

** You see,” he said, gently, ‘‘I am too old and sad for 
your young gayeties. It is my fate to bring tears.” 

‘*Oh, no, no!” she began, confusedly. 

«And now,” he continued, more brightly, ‘‘ to compen- 
sate you for my grim humor, I will take you to my 
studio ; it is only just a little room fitted up hurriedly, 
but it has some pretty bric-d-brac in it, and two or three 
of my latest paintings—some favorites that I have managed 
to save out of the wreck of a life, and brought here.” 

‘You are an artist ?” asked Hilda, surprisedly. Then, 
more boldly, she ventured to remind him: ‘‘Do you 
know you have not yet told me your name ?” 

‘*A most insignificant name, but I ask pardon for my 
carelessness! Just simple Albert Merlin. In Egypt, 
when I was in the Bey’s service, Captain Albert Merlin. 
Ah, here we are !” 

He opened a door, lifted a heavy, dark-green curtain, 
and they entered. 

Was this an enchanted room? Color, shape, noble 
forms of beauty, harmonious outline, and rough power— 
all things combined to make for the artist-eye a joy for 


of enjoyment. 

“If he would* only read to me—read or repeat some 
lines out of a great and tender poem—it would be some- 
thing I could remember all my life!” She could listen 
to his voice now. 

“They are simply copies of something I have seen 
and liked. I have only tried to reproduce for my own 
pleasure. I have not created. In London, last year, I 
saw much of Rossetti and his work.”’ 

He pointed to a noble canvas. 

‘That is a copy of his ‘ Fiammetti.' You cannot even 
guess how far it is beneath the great original.” 

“But,” ventured Hilda, timidly, ‘‘ beautiful as this is, 
why do you only copy--why do you not do original 
work ?” 

Shall she ever forget that strange, wan, melancholy 
smile with which he answered : 

‘‘There are reasons. Meanwhile, look at this! The 
‘ Apple-blooms.’ I think there is no one can paint apple- 
blooms like Rossetti. Do you not recall that line in the 
sonnet— 

‘Gloom-girt ‘mid spring-flushed apple-growth she stands’ 


his ‘Fiammetti’? And, then, the blossom-laden branch 
above her hair ! and the azure butterflies ! and the tissue 
tunic she wears !—it is all—all so wonderful in Rossetti's 
painting !” 

And now behold! He of the wonderful voice had taken 
down a little green volume of poetry from the shelves, and 
was reading to her not only the beautiful sonnet to 
‘‘Fiammetti,"" but that other nobler, stronger story of 
‘* Francesca.” 

Clear and strong, like plates of ringing gold, the lines 
echoed, heavy with their burden of coming woe : 


“ But one sole point it was that conquered us. 
For when we read of that great lover, how 
He kissed the smile which he had longed to win, 
Then he whom naught can sever from me pow 
For ever, kissed my mouth all quivering; 
A Galahad was the book and he that writ - 
Upon that day we read no more therein.’” 


Then, as he finished that last line, the eyes of the reader, 
falling, met the flushed and rapturous look uplifted to his 
own. 

Truly he had read to her, with that magnetic voice of 
his, of some great, tender poem, one line too many. And 
yet he had not read much. 

* * * * * : 

A sudden, sad gray winter-time fell on that bright and 
gay autumnal weather. Whirling mists filled the nooks 
and valleys along the Hudson ; along bleak, cold garden- 
paths the dead leaves whirled in angry gusts, the pines 
and great Siberian firs towered high with heavy hoods of 
snow. 

Such red winter-berries as pushed through the ice in 
the wood-nooks seemed like spots of scattered blood. 

Albert Merlin staid on with his sister, When he spoke 
of leaving she wept. 

‘Not yet, dear brother! Just a little longer. It is for 
the last time! I feel it!" she pleaded. 

And he yielded to her tears. 

To Hilda Mrs. Van Orleigh said : ‘‘ Come often, and help 
me cheer Albert. I wish to keep him as long as I can, for 
I feel when he leaves me this time I shall never see him 
again. ” 

One morning, entering her brother's room, Mrs. Van 
Orleigh saw him sitting with his head bowed on his hands. 
An open letter lay on the floor, and the sister saw tears 
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trickling from his close- pressed fingers... She gave a 
sharp cry as she knelt before him. 

‘©Qh, Albert ! What is it ?—what is it now ?” 

He did not answer, and she felt all his strong frame 
shake as she wound her arms about him. 

‘‘ What is it, Albert ? Tell me, is it—she?” 

He pointed to the letter. The sister took it up and 
read it. Then she gave a low moan. She wound her 
arms about her brother’s neck. She wept over him, and 
sobbed and kissed him as she would have kissed a sick 
babe lying on her breast. 

‘* My brother |—oh, my brother !” 

“You see I must go, dear Amy!’ he said at last. 
“There is no rest for me!” He shook his hair back, try- 
ing to smile across his burning tears. ‘‘It gave me a 
shock at first. I had been so happy here. Still, I must 
not be a coward now.” 

‘‘Oh, my brother, is there no help ? I cannot bear it! 
I cannot! for you!—for you! Oh, you might be so 
happy! You must free yourself from this awful burden ! 
You must, Albert !” 

‘‘Hush! There is no way—none !” 

“Hilda, too! Poor Hilda, too !” 

His face grew ghastly white. 

“‘Thave thought of that! Do you not believe I have 
thought of it day and night—day and night ! I must bear 
that with the rest! But it is hard—hard!” His voice 
broke. Again the black tears fell. ‘Oh, my God! have 
I deserved it? This woe of utter hopelessness, it is too 
much! Help me! help me!” 

His voice sank into a low murmur, like the voice of one 
pleading with friends, Still, what friend was there but 
Death could help him now ? 

Later that day he stood alone in the bleak garden- walks, 
looking his farewell to the happy west, where the red 
evening sunlight flowed earthward in floods of waving 
color. He stood and mused, dreaming those last days of 
his life over, wishing they were not destined to be so few 
since they had been so bright. 

And now was it a continuation of his dream when he 
saw Hilda coming toward him, walking lightly across the 
crisp, white snow, ® paly rose-flush in her cheeks, like a 
sunflower tall and slight—like the sunflower with her face 
turning ever to him, her sun : a lovely rapture in the eyes 
that had looked into his that night when from the book 
they ‘‘read no more therein”? 

Once or twice, as they walked homeward in the rosy 
stillness, Albert noticed that the girl glanced backward 
over her shoulder, nervously. 

‘“‘T have had a foolish fancy this evening that some one 
is following me,’’ she explained, when he looked inquir- 
ingly. 

‘Ah, well! We imagine that we are haunted by strange 
ghosts sometimes,” was his sombre answer. Then, with 
an effort, he added, more brightly: ‘‘It may have been 
Endymion taking his nightly stroll abroad.” 

And after that they spoke no more. 

They sat in Albert’s room, and read or were silent, as 
they pleased ; the lovely pictures hung there on the walls, 
and rove other loftier poems whose rhythym glowed in 
harmonious color and wavy outlines nobler than any 
written speech could express; if any felt the shadow 
hovering over them, none spoke just then. 

It was not till Hilda spoke of going that Mrs. Van Or- 
leigh, seeing Albert turn so white, faltered in her studied 
calmness of look. 

‘“‘No, you must stay to-night, dear Hilda! We can’t 
spare you! Jf you only knew !” she whispered, hoarsely. 
She turned awav a moment, looking out across the dusk. 


“You must stay ! We shall not always be so happy, and 
I will send Prescott across with a note to your mother. 
Meanwhile, you must cheer Albert up: He is moody, and 
then by-and-by we will have tea.” 

She stirred the fire into a ruddy blaze, drew up the 
blinds, so that through the great, wide-open window they 
could see the blue heaven and the stars, and the golden 
floating moon, and then she left the two alone to each 
other. 

To Hilda, to be there, so near to him, was enough. She 
asked no other joy! And Albert, lying on the sofa, feel- 
ing his proud strength spent, and weak with fierce emo- 
tion, conscious that this little hour was left him and then 
nothing more, unless life should mean guilt, and happiness 
sin, let himself drift on the pleasant tide. 

He would not be a villain. The stream on which he 
now floated was narrow, but sunny and flower-bordered, 
the water rippled pleasantly, but the great stormy sea 
spread close by—ahead. He must catch up the oars and 
land before he came to that. 

He slept. Hilda, lying back in her easy-chair, heard 
his slow, regular breathing. The moonlight streamed 
through the window on his face. How pale he was! She 
looked long and sadly on the silent figure, and then her 
eyelids fell softly down that those hot tears should not 
fall—fall and scorch her cheek, they burned so. 

And now she seemed to feel so drowsy. Whai was there 
in the air, heavy and dull, that would not let her stir, 
making her feel that she had been bound in strong 
chains ? 

The door opened. Some one from without entered. 
Not Amy! Not Prescott nor any of the household ! 

A woman, wrapped in a mantle, whose hood she threw 
back impatiently !_ And now, the face she thus revealed 
in the red glare of moon and firelight—that face! Where 
had Hilda seen aught so beautiful—or so evil ? 

Red lips and broad, oval brunette cheeks, low-growing 
thick black hair, and black eyes burning with a baleful 
light. Nothing so evil as that lovely face !—nothing so 
wild and strange and wanton ! 

And now this strange visitor, going to a certain door, 
opened it, and taking out a liqueur-glass and a bottle of 
brandy, placed them on the table. 

She filled the glass twice full with brandy and drank it 
down. Then, with only a swift passing glance flung at 
the hapless sleepers lying there, she opened a sharp clasp- 
knife in her hand, and advanced on the paintings hanging 
on the wall. 

“Help !—oh, help! Will Albert never wake? Amy! 
where are you now ? Come !—oh, come !” 

Hilda struggled in her sleep, but could not move. 

Perhaps it was only a dream—a hateful, vicious dream ! 
For now the strange woman lifted her hand, the knife- 
blade flashed in the light, and then when she turned away 
the canvas of the glorious paintings on the wall, hung in 
long, narrow strips, that streamed piteously to the floor. 

Not one spared! All the beautiful life there killed !— 
murdered as living things can be murdered! Did not 
the blood-stains show there on the floor where their veins 
had dripped ? 

Then this strange creature, going to the table, took 
thence a crayon, and returning to the wall, wrote beside 
the ruin she had wrought: ‘Adieu! I go, butI always 
return !” 

She filled the glass with brandy once more and drank 
it. Then she advanced to Albert’s couch. 

Was she thinking of killing him, too, that she bent over 
him with those wicked eyes ? But no! After that one 
look, with a contemptuous gesture, she turned away, and 
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then silently as she had entered the room she left it. 
The cold night-air coming from the opened door struck 
on Hilda’s fevered face. She moaned and struggled in 
her dream. Then, with one violent effort, she burst the 
chains that held her and started to her feet. 

She gave one horrified look around. 

“« Albert ! Albert !—wake !’ she cried ; ‘‘ oh, wake !” 

He, too, waking—waking too late—started up. 

Ah, heaven ! no need for any to explain in words to him 
what there he saw. He looked about him, looked at the 
writing on the wall. What was there in it that it told him 
@ meaning that none other knew ? 

Then he put his hand to his breast and fell back. 

A thin line of red blood shone on his lips. 

‘Hilda !” he called, feebly. 

She knelt beside him. Not frightened—only awed by 
the great calm that was on his face. 

‘“ What is it ?—oh, what is it? You are not dying, 
Albert ?” 

He struggled to speak again. 

‘*We will read from the book some time, dear!” he 
sighed, faintly, with long gasps between the words. 

Then all was . 
over. 

And now (Hil- 
da Montgomery, 

a lonely woman, 
old and sad be- 
fore her time, 
looking _ back- 
ward or forward 
as she may, sees 

a vision of her- 
self that-no flow 
of years can 
change. A girl 
with sad eyes 
and sadder lips, 
holding in her 
hand a book, SS 
and ever looking ~ iii 
across it into a || 
visionary land 
where sleeps her 
lover. 

His voice is 
always with her. 
His voice, dear 
voice! as he 
read to her that 
first night! in 
the soft sounds 
of the wind! in 
the ripple of the 
water! in the 
tinkle of rain- 
drops, and whis- 
per of evening 
airs through 
tender, rose-pink 
apple-blooms ! 

She is lonely, 
but not alone. 
A wandering 
voice is with her 
to comfort. 

He speaks! 
She sobs, and so 
is comforted. 


PLO REN CE; 


By NogEL RuTHVEN. 

THERE are three cities which the happy traveler visits 
in his wanderings over Europe that do not disappoint 
much though their beauties may have been lauded to 
him, namely, Seville, Venice and Florence. They live in 
the memory distinct, cameo-cut, illuminated. Time fails 
to dim the lustre of their impressions—on the contrary, 
like unto good wine, age seems but to mellow their quali- 
ties ; and whether it be the Giralda, the Bridge of Sighs, 
or the Pitti Palace that comes to the mind’s eye, each 
stands out with its picturesque surroundings radiant and 
rosy for evermore. 

City of the Medici, of Dante, of Boccaccio, of Ma- 
chiavelli and Galileo, of Brunelleschi and Ghiberti, of 
Andrea del Sarto and Leonardo da Vinci, and Michael 
Angelo ! Casket overflowing with gems of art, from Buona- 
rotti’s ‘‘ Day ” and “‘ Night” to Canova’s ‘“‘ Venus,” from 
Raphael’s ‘‘Fornarina” to Titian’s matchless ‘‘ Magda- 
len !” 

It was night when I first entered Florence, and the 
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moon was silvering the Arno with the light of a dimmer 
but delicious day. I hated my hotel because it contained 
my bed, and the bed because therein the drowsy god 
awaited to lull me to insensibility. I, however, revenged 
myself upon Morpheus by dispensing with his services 
almost as the first rooster commenced to sound a clarion 
note, and was strolling in the Boboli Gardens while half 
the city was “ still abed.”’ 

The Florence of to-day is in the form of an irregular 
pentagon, divided into two unequal portions by the Arno ; 
three quartieri being on the north, and one on the south 
side of the river. The ancient city was wholly on the 
north, and it delights the archeologist to trace the suc- 
cessive enlargements which it has from time to time 
sustained. The Primo Cerchio, or nucleus, was confined 
within narrow limits forming nearly a rectangle, of which 
the frontage toward the Arno extended from the Ponte 
Santa Trinita to half-way between the Ponte Vecchio and 
the Ponte Alle Grazie, a distance of about 400 yards, and 


extending from north to south 600 more; the ancient, 


Church of the Apostoli being just without the wall, and 
the Duomo, or cathedral, being just within. This was 
probably the precinct of the original Roman Castrum or 
colony. 

In Tacitus we have the first historical notice of Florence 
in relation to the embassy sent by the Florentines to 
Rome, a.p. 10, for the purpose of presenting their peti- 
tion against the proposed diversion of the Chiana into the 
Arno, a scheme devised for diminishing the then frequent 
inundations of the Tiber ; but by which the danger that 
Florence sustained from being flooded would have been 
increased. A few notices of the existence of Florence 
after the invasions of the Barbarians can be traced, but 
the very early history of the city is exceedingly obscure. 
In 1078 it was decreed that the inhabitants of the borghi, 
small villages and townships, should be included in the 
wall. In the Primo Cerchio the narrowness and com- 
plexity of the streets, or rather alleys—they are veritable 
puzzles—mark the crowding of the population around 
the fane of their tutelary saint, St. John, the protector of 
Flotence. Both the first and second Cerchio were thickly 
studded with the towers of the nobles, varying from 200 to 
300 feet in height ; at once the sign and token of aristo- 
cracy and the means of abusing aristocratic power. Hence 
in the great revolution of 1250, which established demo- 
cracy, if was ordained that all these towers should be re- 
duced to the height of ninety-six feeet, an injunction that 
was rigidly executed ; and these truncated dungeons were 
afterward either demolished or incorporated with other 
buildings. I have seen many of these towers in their 
original state in Bologna, but in Florence they are few 
and far between, the best preserved being the Torre de la 
Vaca. Antiquaries come to fisticuffs as to whether it dates 
from behind the eleventh century. 

The Third Cerchio, on the south side of the river, in- 
cludes the Oltr’ Arno, begun in 1285 and not completed 
till 1888. In the usual spirit of magnificence which dis- 
tinguished the Republic, they did things regardless of ex- 
pense in those days. It was decreed in 1324 that, at the 
distance of every 380 feet, there should be a tower seventy- 
six feet in height, as well for beauty as for defense, and a 
few of still higher proportions. In the Oltr’ Arno are the 
delightful Boboli and Torrigiani Gardens. 

Though the walls have been removed three of the gates 
—the Porta Alla Croce, the Porta St. Gallo and Porta 
Romana—still remain with their noble sculptures, the 
“Marzocchi ” or figure of lions, emblematical of the city, 
being predominant. 

No less than six bridges cross the—at times—ill- 


tempered and boisterous Arno ; the most important being 
the Ponte Vecchio, extending from the Pitti Palace and 
the Uffizi to the Palazzo Vecchio; the Ponte Santa 
Trinita, and the Ponte Alle Grazi. The Ponte Vecchio, 
like the Rialto at Venice, is a street of shops, appro- 
priated, with few exceptions, to jewelers, goldsmiths and 
other workers in precious metals ; above them a gallery 
connecting the Pitti Palace with the Galleria degli Uffizi. 
For me this bridge possesses a nameless fascination ; it is 
so ancient, so quaint, and so eminently picturesque. Not 
a bridge over the Arno but its predecessors have from 
time to time been swept away by the impetuous river 
when swollen by the mountain torrents, the floods of 
1883 testifying to the tremendous power of the rushing 
waters. 

Along the whole length of the city, on the right bank, 
and also on the left, are majestic quays known as the 
Lung’ Arno, or ‘‘ Along the Arno,” leaving the quays of 
Paris and the Thames Embankment completely in the 
shade, The views of the city, of the river, of the bridges, 
of the glorious backgrounds from these delightful pro- 
menades, are as varied as they are charming. Here Made- 
moiselle Aramé, commonly known as ‘‘ Ouida,” that most 
chic and ‘‘ full flayored ” of novelists, may be seen almost 
daily enjoying a constitutional, surrounded by a pack of 
perfectly bred specimens of the canine race, from the 
Skye - terrier, beautiful in his hairy ugliness, to the 
lordly and imposing mastiff. a 

On the right bank of the river are the Duomo, the Piazza! 
della Signorina, the Palazzo Vecchio, the Uffizi, Santai 
Croce, and the wondrous Church of San Lorenzo, while: 
the Pitti Palace and the Boboli Gardens are on the left 
bank, 

Everybody visiting Florence rushes off to the Duomo, 
or Santa Maria del Fiore, which stands on the Piazza del 
Duomo, adjoining the handsome Via Calzazoli. This 
superb cathedral, commenced in 1298, is a very glory of 
white, black and colored marbles. The outer walls are 
almost entirely incased with marble. The whole length 
is 500 feet ; from the pavement to the summit of the cross, 
887 feet; the transepts are nearly 306 feet long; the 
width of the nave and aisles, 128 ; the height of the nave, 
153, and that of the side aisles, ninety-seven feet. - It was 
the good fortune of future generations that.several famous 
architects were from time to time employed on this glorious 
temple. In 1331 Giotti took charge, having been ordered 
to dwell in Florence to insure its progress, and in 1420 
Brunelleschi undertook the magnificent scheme of uniting 
by a grand cupola the naves and transept, a scheme con- 
sidered utterly impracticable. A citizens’ committee, 
called to consider the question, hesitated, and Brunelleschi, 
in arguing with them, grew so warm that the ‘‘ donzelli,” 
or ushers, lifted him off his legs, and carried him bodily out 
of the room. He persevered, however, and with Lorenzo 
Ghiberti as colleague, had the satisfaction of seeing the 
cupola finished, the largest dome in the world. This 
cupola is octagonal, and is 138 feet 6 inches in diameter 
at its base, and from the cornice of the drum to the aye of 
the dome the height is 133 feet 3 inches. The domes 
of St. Mark at Venice, and of the Cathedral of Pisa, are 
far below it in dimensions, grandeur and simplicity of 
construction. It served as a model to Michael Angelo for 
that of St. Peter, whose admiration of it was so great that 
he used to say, ‘‘Come te non vyoglio, meglio di fe non 
posso. »” 

The interior of the cathedral, like that of Milan, is rather 
dark, owing to the smallness of the windows and the rich 
tints of the stained-glass with which they are filled. The 
color of the stone, too, is exceedingly sombre. Stand in; 
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the centre of the nave, and if the light be ‘‘of sunny 
Italy ” the blaze of dayshine filling the open door is ‘‘ex- 
ceeding wondrous to behold”’—a sort of glimpse of 
heaven. The impression of the size of the interior of the 
cathedral is enhanced by the proportions of the four 
arches, which stretch along the whole length of the nave. 
These arches are all pointed, having large keystones, upon 
which the armorial bearings of Florence, of the Pope, and 
the Guelphs and Ghibellines are sculptured. The whole 
design is characterized by grandeur and simplicity. The 
pavement, in various colored marbles, adds to the mag- 
nificence of the structure. The stained-glass dates from 
1434, The interior of the cupola was painted from de- 
signs of Vassari, and finished by Zucchero. The choir 
and high altar are placed beneath the dome, ' Behind the 
high altar is a Piéta, or group of the Virgin, Mary Mag- 
dalen and Nicodemus, entombing the body of our Lord, 
left unfinished by Michael Angelo, who is said to have 
worked at this group during the later ten years of his life, 
intending to have it placed on his tomb. Over the door 
of the ancient sacristy is the Ascension, in terra-cotta, by 
Luca della Robbia. It was in this sacristy that Lorenzo 
de Medicis took refuge when he escaped the daggers of 
the Pazzi. 

The campanile, or bell-tower, was designed by Giotto, 
and begun by him in 1334, pursuant to a decree command- 
ing him to construct an edifice which in height and in rich- 
ness of workmanship should surpass any structure raised 
by the Greeks or Romans in the most palmy periods of 
their power. It is a tower, square in the plan, rising in 
the same dimension to the height of 275 and three-quarter 
feet. The death of Giotto caused his successor to omit 
the spire, ninety-five feet in height. The campanile is of 
four stories, and the architecture is of the finest style of 

. Italian Gothic. Reliefs by Andrea Pisano, Donatello and 
others adorn the building. I ascended the 414 steps 
leading to the flat roof, and the view repaid the task of 
voluntary treadmillism, Only three persons at a time are 
allowed to ascend. 

The Battisterio di San Giovanni is in form an octagon, 
supporting a cupola and lantern. It is supposed to have 
been the Temple of Mars, while Tuscan archeologists 
date it to the sixth century. It is clear, however, that it 
was a finished building in 725. It was originally the 
cathedral, and when the latter was built, St. John’s be- 
came the Baptistery. In 1293 Boccaccio speaks of its sur- 
rounding groves. The chief ornaments of the Baptistery, 
those to which it owes its glowing reputation, are the 
three bronze doors, executed, one by Andrea Pisano, and 
the two others by Ghiberti, which latter were declared by 
Michael Angelo worthy of being the gates of Paradise. 

The work of the northern and eastern gates was thrown 
open to competition, when the following, whose names 
are written in letters of light on the bead-roll of fame, 
sent in designs : Ghiberti, Brunelleschi, Donatello, Jacopo 
deila Quercia, Niccolo d’Arezzo, Francesco Valdambrina, 
and Simone da Colle. 

In the casting and execution of the northern gate, Ghi- 
berti, who is said to have been only twenty years of age 
when he began his work, was assisted by his father Barto- 
loccia and by nine other artists. Upon the gate are displayed 
the principal events of the ministry of our Lord. The third, 
or eastern gate, and the most beautiful, represents in the 
compartments, the leading events of the old Testament, 
while the framework is filled with statues and busts of the 
patriarchs, saints and prophets of the Jewish dispensation 
in bas-relief. The statues of Miriam and Judith impress 
one intensely. The sums paid to Ghiberti and his assist- 
ants for the two gates amounted to 30,798 florins, a very 
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large amount in those days. The interior of the Baptistery 
is in the form of a regular octagon as well as its roof. It 
had originally four entrances from the cardinal points. 
The cupola is covered with mosaics. Among the frescoes 
appears the Lucifer of Dante with the soul ‘‘ che ha mag- 
gior pena” half in his mouth, most gruesome to behold. 
The floor is formed by a varied pavement of a peculiar 
description of mosaic, formed of black and white marble, 
the former let in so as to form backgrounds. Dante 
speaks of this building, ‘‘ mio bel San Giovanni,” as if he 
delighted in it. All the baptisms of the city are performed 
in this church, and run up to nearly 5,000. From 1470 
to 1490 the annual average was 2,094. 

In the Guardaroba on the Opera del Duomo, behind 
the cathedral, are several remarkable objects of ancient 
art. The dorsale or altar covering of the Baptistery— 
where it is only exposed on the feast of St. John the 
Baptist, June 24th—with the exception of a set of vest- 
ments shown to me in the Cathedral at Mexico, and so 
heavy that it requires a Hercules to wear them, is the 
most gorgeous bit of coloring it is possible to conceive. 
It is of silver richly enamelled in blue. Ghiberti, Orga- 
gna, Bartolommeo Cenni, Andrea del Veriocchio and 
Antonio del Pollajuolo were employed upon it, and the 
account - books testifying the payments made are still 
intact. 

In the Church of La Santissima Annunziata are frescoes 
of exceeding beauty by Andrea del Sarto, who executed 
them while undergoing the pangs of direst poverty. An un- 
scrupulous sacristan huckstered with the luckless painter 
till the price was reduced to ten ducats for each compart- 
ment. Here Andrea was buried, and hereis his bust. In 
the Chapel of the Annunziata, built in 1448 by a Medici, 
is the miraculous fresco of the Annunciation, only ex- 
posed on extraordinary occasions, and on the feast of the 
Annunciation. The fresco was, according to popular be- 
lief, painted by angels, while Vasari attributes it to 
Pietro Cavallini. The wealth expended in honor of this 
fresco is enormous, as much as $40,000 being paid for a 
new crown for the Virgin. Unhappily it was not the feast 
of the Annunciation nor yet an extraordinary occasion, 
so I missed seeing the marvelous painting. Over the 
door leading from the cloister into the church is the cele- 
brated fresco of the ‘‘ Madonna del Sacco,” by Andrea del 
Sarto. A Holy Family, for which it is said he was paid 
only a sack of wheat, from which, or, more probably, on 
account of the sack on which St. Joseph leans, it owes its 
peculiar name. 

I consider the Piazza della Annunziata one of the most 
beautiful parts of Florence. On the north is the loggia 
of the church ; on the east the Foundling Hospital, oppo- 
site a building in similar style, and in the centre the eques- 
trian statue of Ferdinand I., with two bronze fountains. 
On the south side opens the Via de Servi, giving a glimpse 
of the cathedral. In the spandrils of the arches over the 
Foundling Hospital are infants, swathed in Tuscan fashion, 
by Luca de la Robbia. The Church of the Santi Apos- 
toli, as a monument of medisval antiquity, is highly in- 
teresting, since it was founded by Charlemagne and dedi- 
cated in the presence of Roland and Oliver. 

The exquisite campanile of the Church of La Badia 
forms one of the principal ornaments of Florence. Stand- 
ing out as I have seen it, in clearest relief against the keen, 
full blue sky, it fills the eye-sense with wonder and de- 
light—it fascinates and rivets. 

If the art-pilgrim is desirous of beholding a picture of 
St. Luke, a visit should be paid to the Church and Con- 
vent of the Carmine. Behind the altar in the chapel isa 
Virgin and Child, attributed to the brush of the saint, and 
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FLORENCE.— A BOAT-RACE ON THE ARNO, 


brought by the monks from Greece. The sacristan, 
although the painting is exposed but twice a year, is 
open to conviction. Verbum sap. / 

T have not done with the churches yet—Heaven forbid ! 
Any one of them would make an article for the Porunar 
Monruty in itself. I can only treat them as a small boy 
treats an embarrassment of apples—take the best bite out 
of each. 

The ‘‘ Westminster Abbey ” of Florence is the Church 
of Santa Croce, belonging to the Order of St. Francis or 
Black Friars. St. Francis sent his earliest colony to 
Florence in 1212, which, after numerous migrations, was at 
length located in this magrfificent building, the first stone 
being laid in 1294. The facade is, alas! modern, com- 
pleted, in fact, in 1863. The steeple is a monument of ex- 
ecrable taste, and entirely out of keeping with the style of 


the church. Oh, the glory of the rose window—stained- 
glass—in front, by Ghiberti! The floor is covered with 
numerous sepulchral slabs; that of John Ketterich or 
Carrick, successively Bishop of St. Davids, Lichfield ané 
Exeter, and who, sent upon an embassy by Henry V. toe 
Pope Martin V. died shortly after his arrival in Florence, is 
the mostremarkable. Here is the tomb of Michael Angelo. 
Three sister statues guard the ashes of the immortal artist - 
Painting, by Battista Lorenzi ; Sculpture, by Cioli; and 
Architecture, by Giovanni del Opera. These three Sisters 
are his chief mourners. They are very fine. It is said 
that Buonarotti himself chose the site of the monument, iz 
order that, when the doors of the church were open, he 
might see from his tomb the cupola of the cathedral 
Between the second and third chapels is the colossai 
monument to Dante by Ricci. It is but a poor productive 
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at best, and one cannot gaze upon it without a sting of 
regret that Michael Angelo, who petitioned to be permitted 
to sculpture it, was not listened to. Beyond the third 
chapel is Canova’s monument of Alfieri, and beyond the 
fourth that to Machiavelli, by Spinazzi. On the opposite 
side of the church is the monument to Galileo. The 
tombs of illustrious personages are thick as leaves in 
Vallombrosa, while the paintings are for the most part 
of ancient masters, and of great value. The Capella die 
Bardi della Liberta is entirely frescoed by Giotto, the 
frescoes representing scenes in the life of St. Francis. 

One could feast for weeks in the side chapels of this 
spacious and superb church—feast on paintings and sculp- 
ture, on stained glass, and “bits” of monumental history, 
and glowing tapestries, and armorial bearings. 

The colossal statue of Dante in the Piazza of Santa 
Croce, by Pazzi, was erected in May, 1865, on the occasion 
of the sexcentenary anniversary of the poet’s birth. In the 
Piazza the democracy of Florence established its power in 
the year 1520. Passing the Church of Santa Felicita, and 
San Firenze, let us stroll into that of San Lorenzo and gaze 
enraptured at the works that the hand of Michael Angelo 
has made immortal, the town glories in stone, ‘Day and 
Night ’"—the tomb of Lorenzo de Medici. The statue of 
Lorenzo is seated, and the figures at his feet are intended 
to represent ‘* Day and Night.”” These recumbent statues 
are great and mysterious ; the characters and forms be- 
speak the same mighty mind and hand evident through- 
out the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel and ‘‘ The Last Judg- 
ment.” 

The Medicean Chapel at the back of the choir was in- 
tended by its founder, Ferdinand L. , for the reception of the 
Holy Sepulchre, the intention being to steal the latter 
from Jerusalem. In 1603 there arrived at Florence a 
mysterious personage from thé East, styling himself 
Emir of the Druses. This emir revealed the fact that he 
was a descendant of the pious ‘‘ Goffredo,” and as such 
entertained an hereditary hatred against the Turks, and 
offered his aid to the Grand- Duke. to enable him to ac- 
quire or to steal the most revered relic of Christendom. 
When, in 1604, the emir returned to Jerusalem, a small 
fleet of galleys was dispatched to the coast of Syria, and 
the emir and his confederates actually found means to enter 
the church, and begin their operations for detaching the 
sepulchre. They were, however, surprised by the malice of 
the Greeks and compelled to take flight, leaving their saws, 
and the marks already made, behind them. Cosmino II. 
converted the building into the cemetery of the grand 
ducal family. The walls are entirely covered with the 
richest marbles and pietre dure, jasper, chalcedony, agate, 
lapis lazuli, and still more precious stones, The armorial 
bearings of the principal cities of Tuscany, incorporated 
in the dominions of the Medici, ranging round the chapel 
are examples of the richness of Florentine mosaic. I 
was much struck by red Giglio on shield of Florence. 
The Medicean cenotaphs are, in splendor of material, in 
accordance with the mausoleum which incloses them. 

The vestibule of the Mediceo-Laurentian Library was 
designed by Michael Angelo, but remains unfinished. 
The library is a long and lofty gallery with superb stained 
glass windows bearing the armorial shield of Clement 
VIL. The terra cotta pavement is most peculiar. This 
library is a noble monument of the zeal of the family of 
the Medici in the advancement of learning. The collec- 
tion of MSS. is unique, and, save that of the Vatican, none 
is so perfect. There are over 9,000, the most notable 
being the celebrated ‘‘ Medicean Virgil,” the earliest MS. 
of the poet, revised by Tertius Rufus Asterius Apronea- 
nus, about a.p, 494, containing the whole works with the 
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exception of a few leaves of the Bucolics. The earliest 
MS. of the Pandects of Justinian, captured by the Pisans 
when they took Amalpi in 1135. I may remark that it 
has been generally believed that this discovery led to the 
study of the Roman law in modern times, and to its 
general adoption in the jurisprudence of many countries 
of Europe. This MS. was preserved at Pisa with as 
much veneration as if it had been the palladium of the 
Republic. Every three months it was visited by a depu- 
tation of the magistracy ; and when, after the fall of Pisa, 
it was removed to Florence in 1411, equal veneration long 
continued to be rendered to it. Tapers were lighted, 
monks and magistrates stood bareheaded, as before holy 
relics, and the books were opened beneath a silken pall. 
The work is written in a bold and beautiful character, 
‘is composed of two quarto volumes, with large margins 
on a thin parchment, and the Latin characters betray 
the hand of a Greek scribe.”—Two fragments of Tacitus. 
The first contains, in a most cramped and difficult Lom- 
bardy character, the first five books of the History, and 
the last six of the Annals. Some antiquaries place its date 
as high as 395 ; but it belongs, more probably, to a much 
later period ; some say as late as the eleventh century. 
The second, brought from the monastery of Corbey, in 
Westphalia, was purchased by Pope Leo X. from the dis- 
coverer Arcimboldi, for 500 golden florins. This MS., 
which is more legible than the preceding, may be as old 
as the sixth century, and is the only MS. which contains 
the first five books of the Annals.—A Quintus Curtius of 
the tenth century is the earliest text of that Latin writer.— 
The Divina Commedia. The transcription of this manu- 
script was completed, as appears by the colophon, on the 
day when the ‘‘ Duke of Athens,” Walter de Brienne, was 
expelled, 1343, or twenty-two years after the death of 
Dante.—The Decameron, transcribed in 1284, from the 
autograph of the author, by Francesco Mannelli, his 
godson, consoles the Italian scholar for the loss of the 
original. It contains some whimsical marginal notes, 
and the orthography differs widely from that of the more 
modern editions. 

A copy of Cicero’s Epistles, ‘‘ Ad Familiares,” is from 
the pen of Petrarch; some of his letters, and his auto- 
graph signature upon the first page of his ‘‘ Horace,” are 
also shown. The handwritings are totally dissimilar.— 
Terence, from the hand of Politian.—A copy of the cele- 
brated letter of Dante in which he rejects the conditional 
permission to return to Florence.—Unpublished writings 
of Ficino.—A versified description of the poet’s person in 
a MS. of Dante of the fifteenth century.—Some of the 
Syriac MSS., particularly the Gospels of the date 586, 
from the monastery of St. John at Zegba in Mesopotamia, 
contain illuminations which are fine specimens of Byzan- 
tine art. In the Canzoniere are portraits of Laura and 
Petrarch, of the fourteenth century.—The Evangeliarium 
Aureum, from the Cathedral of Trebizond.—A missal of 
the fourteenth century, with iuminations by Don Lo- 
renzo, a Camaldolese monk. 4 

In the Convent of San Marco is a crucifix by Giotto, 
painted on wood with a remarkable gold background. 
Here also are numerous works by Fra Angelico. Girolamo 
Savonarola was a brother in this convent. I stood on the 
spot in the Piazza della Signoria, where, on a bright May 
morning in 1498, he was done to death by the hands of 
the common hangman. Churches still. Santa Maria Mad- 
dalena de Pazzi with one of Perugino’s finest works in 
the Chapter House. Santa Maria Novella, the first es- 
tablishment of preaching friars in Florence, and founded 
by St. Dominick, with its glorious rose windows ; its 
crucifix by Giotto; Cimabue’s picture of the Virgin; 
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Michael Angelo’s figures on the tomb of St. Catherine ; 
its frescoed choir by Ghirlandaio ; its choir seats designed 
by Varsari, and other art treasures beyond price and be- 
yond compare. Here is fabricated that delicious per- 
fume Alkermes, the secret of its composition being only 
known to the Dominicans. The Church of Or’ San 
Michele, where, according to Boccaccio, 35,000 golden 
florins were presented as offerings during the plague. 
Here is the Statue of St. George, by Donatello, on see- 
ing which Michael Angelo uttered the pregnant word 
“March !” The Church of Santa Spirito, with its bronze 
choir costing 100,000 crowns, and its celebrated crucifix of 
the White Penitents. The Church of La Santa Trinita, with 
ita frescoes representing incidents from the life of St. 
Francis. Yea, fain would I linger in these wondrous caskets 
of gems, but the palaces and museums and streets, even 
far-famed Vallombrosa, have yet to be visited, so I must 
on, on! 

A central place of interest and a busy one to boot, is the 
Piazza della Signoria, on the east side of which stands 
the vast Palazzo Vecchio, erected in 1298 as the residence 
of the Gonfalionere and Priori, or superior magistracy of 
the republic. 

You ascend a grand staircase by the easiest of steps, and 
enter, on the first floor, the great salon. It is not, as 
Florentines boast, one of the largest rooms in the world, 
being about 170 feet long by 85 broad, but its height and 
the ponderous magnificence of the carved ceiling, rich in 
gilding and deep compartments filled with oil pairtings 
render it solemnly impressive. This hall, on the proposi- 
tion of Savonarola, was erected for the meetings of the 
Consiglio Popolare. Historical paintings of great value 
adorn the walls. The apartments above the salons are 
well worth seeing on account of the faded remains which 
they contain of the magnificence of the Medicis. The 
portraits of eminent Florentines are unique. The Chapel 
of Saint Bernardo, with its altar-service of pure amber, is 
one of the objects of interest, as also the portrait of the 
noted Archduchess Bianca Capello, bold, jolly and forty. 
The “David,” by Michael Angelo, stands on the left-hand 
side of the Palazzo, but this is not one of the great 
master’s finest works. The Loggia de Lanzi is a noble 
specimen of the transition style, and was commenced in 
1376. Under it are-placed some of the choicest specimens 
of modern sculpture; pre-eminent the ‘ Perseus,”. by 
Benvenuto Cellini, and ‘‘The Rape of the Sabines,” by 
Giovanni de Bologna. 

The Palazzo Borgheso is now a club, and a very 
reputable one. The Palazzo Buonarotti, the home of 
Michael Angelo, is one of the most interesting dwell- 
ings in Florence. The family is extinct, but the house 
and its treasure is the property of the city. Not 
merely is the internal arrangement retained, as in the 
days of the ‘‘ immortal master,” but a great portion of the 
furniture continues to occupy its original station. There 
are seven rooms, in which art-pilgrims bend the knee. 
These apartments are so many shrines. Paintings by the 
old masters, sculptures from the hands of Angelo’s con- 
temporaries, drawings by Buonarotti, and a room exclu- 
sively devoted to volumes of his letters and MSS. Theold 
cedar caskets and presses containing, among other treas- 
ures, the wax models used by Angelo, are, indeed, priceless 
gems. The Palazzo Mozzi is an almost-unaltered edifice 
of the thirteenth century, and contains some very valuable 
paintings of the old masters, The Palazzo Pretorio or del 
Podesti was erected as the residence of the Podesta, the 
chief criminal magistrate, and who, according to the 
statutes, was always to be a Guelph. Whitewash too 
lavishly and glaringly applied played havoc with its 


frescoes. In 1841 an Englishman and an American stirred 
up the ‘‘ powers that be” by offering to remove the wash. 
The ‘‘ powers that be,” jealous of foreign intervention, un- 
dertook the task themselves, and giving the “job” to a 
person totally unfitted to the task, restored fourteen superb 
paintings, and a likeness of Dante, one of whose eyes 
was driven out by a ruthless nail. In clearing away the 
cells of the basement, paintings were discovered of the 
school of Giotto, and a large hall filled with medisval 
sculptures, and an unique series of fifty-four magnificent 
specimens of Majolica, most of which were inherited by 
the Medicis from the Dukes of Urbino. 

The Palazzo Riccardi, begun in 1430 by Cosimo de 
Medici, is a noble specimen of the Florentine style. The 
windows on the ground floor are by Michael Angelo, and 
they are curious as being the first example of a window- 
sill supported by consoles, an invention of that matchless 
artist. The great gallery is very splendid. 

The Palazzo Rucellai is famous for its fagade, and its 
collection of Carlo Dolces. The Palazzo Strozzi is another 
magnificent and imposing structure. 

The richest and most varied collection of objects of art 
in the wide world, though less extensive than those of the 
Vatican or Louvre, is contained in the upper story of the 
Uffizi Gallery, and to endeavor to describe it were almost 
& hopeless task. Names! No, they cannot be given. 
Works! No, they cannot be word-painted. Why the 
Venus de Medicis, so modest, so noble, so womanly .: 
soft, so marvelous in marble, so impossible to copy, so 
despairing to sculptors of all time, is a bonne bouche, fit 
for the gods, much less the human biped who stares, be- 
wildered, fascinated, dazed, before its matchless grace 
and loveliness. And the Raphael Fornarina, without 
question the warmest breathing woman, still pure, ever 
produced on canvas. The Uffizi Gallery was erected by 
Cosmino. It was begun in 1560. The.vestibule, the 
Hall of Niobe, the room for the gems; bronzes and 
Etruscan vases were completed in the middle of.the last 
century. The gallery was originally an open portico, now 
inclosed, while all the upper stories of the Uffizi are 
used as a passage from the Palazzo Pitti to the Palazzo 
Vecchio without descending to the streets. The gallery 
contains the Medicean archives. The paintings form an 
historical series of the Tuscan schools, and are arranged 
chronologically. The series of busts of Roman rulers is 
unrivaled, except in the Capitoline Museum at Rome, and 
extends from Cesar to Constantine, the emperors being 
upon one side, the empresses on the other. Of the 
sculptures it is only possible to say that Michael Angelo 
is here at his best, his “‘ Drunken Bacchus,” and ‘‘ Faun” 
and his ‘‘ Slave Whetting a Knife,” holding.the visitor as 
in avise. ‘The Roman Sarcophagi” and bas-reliefs are a 
marvelous preservation. In the Tribune is the ‘‘ Venus de 
Medicis.” In this exquisite work the spectator is capti- 
vated by the unvailed beauties of the figure, by the grace- 
ful turn of the head, the tender smiling, and the rich 
flowing harmony of lines in the forso and the lower ex- 
tremities. Ladies desirous of wasp-like waists should 
take this lesson home. Raphael, too, is at his best in this 
wondrous collection, ‘‘ La Madonna del Cardellino ” being 
one of those glorious inspirations that defy description. 
Here are Titian and Paul Veronese, and Annibal Caracci, 
and Guercino, and Guido, and Vandyke and Leonardo da 
Vinci! Here are the schools from the French to the 
Venetian. 

In the gem-room are matchless Cameos, Intaglios—six 
magnificent Niellos, and a series of 4,000 ancient gems. 
The finest Florentine Mosaic made is to be seen ina table 
in this gallery, There is a Hall of Niobe, a Cabinet of 
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Ancient Bron- 
zes, a Collec- 
tion of Medals, 
an Etruscan 
Museum, and 
& series of 
original draw- 
ings by the 
old masters. 
We pass to 


- the Pitti Pal- 


ace—pass like 
the wondering 
Aladdin from 
one cave of 
splendor to 
another. In 
this Palazzo, 
surrounded 
by the beau- 
teous Boboli 
Gardens, and 
built after 
designs by 
Br nnelleschi, 
we have a 
collection of 
pictures of 
more modern 
date that sur- 
passes the 
collection in 
the Uffizi. We 
have the Hall 
of Venus, with 
Tintoretto’s 
delicious 
“Cupid”; the 
Hall of Apol- 
lo, with Rem- 
brandt’s por- 
trait of him- 
self; the Hall 
of Mars, with 
Raphael’s 
celebrated 
“Madonna 
della Seg- 
giola,” the 
sweetest of all 
his Madonnas, 
save the ‘‘San 
Sisto” at Dres- 
den, opposite 
which I have 
dreamed so 
many hours 
gazing into 
her starry 
eyes ; the Hall 
of Jupiter, 
with Michael 
Angelo’s 
‘*Three 
Fates,” and a 
dozen other 
halls, all con- 
taining price- 
less marvels 
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-‘"LO SCOPPIO DEL CARRO.” 


of art. In the 
Hall of Flora 
is Canova'’s 
.** Venus.” 

In Florence, 
too, we have 
the Academy 
of Fine Arts, 
libraries with- 
out end, and 
superb build- 
ings, ‘‘old as 
the hills,” 
and ‘“‘ new " as 
electric light. 
A short walk 
through the 
quaint streets 
flings you 
back 400 
years ; a stroll 
on Lung’Arno 
and you are 
dans le moure- 
ment, In one 
street the 
American is 
startled by 


confronting 
the spot 
where stood 


the residence 
of Americo 
Vespucci; in 
another he 
jostles against 
Ouida, who 
paints the 
daughters of 
his native 
land in such 
glaring and 
acid- biting 
pigments. The 
stores are 
some of them 
superb ; those 
in the older 
part of the 
city intensely 
interesting. 
The _ Boboli 
Gardens are a 
small Para- 
dise, and be- 
tween galleries 
and gardens, 
churches and 
palaces, the 
visitor to 
Florence will 
find so much 
claiming at 

tention that 
Time will fly 
all too rapidly 
and,on roseate 
swift - flashing 
wings. 
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A DARK DEED.—‘ WITH A SCORNFUL SMILE MERCY POOLE MOVED AFTER THE MAN, BUT FROM THE THRESHOLD OF THE ROOM 
SHE LOOKED BACK, AND, LIKE A CASSANDRA, SAID: “I'VE TOLD YOU THE TRUTH: YOU WON'T FORGET IT! YOU'RE HIS 
MURDERER! YOU'VE SEEN THE LAST ON THIS EARTH OF PEACE OR HAPPINESS !"—SEE NEXT PAGE. 
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GOETHE, 
By VicTor PLarr, 


Bg it the flesh in travail vaguely crying, 

- Or a stern watchword wrested from the strife; 

We watch and wait when mighty men are dying, 
For their last word wherewith to lock their life. 


The Titan child of singing and of science, 
The calm, strong soul, the Modern and the Greek, 
Lay bowed before Death's face, that took reliance, 
Beauty, and strength, and left him very weak. 


The dim eyes stir, the pale lips move and mutter; 
Cluster, O friends, and catch the words of might; 
Darkly man falters; open wide the shutter; 
Shall not the day-dawn come? “ More Light | More Light !” 


A DARK DEED. 


By Erra W. Pierce, 
Ya Carter V.—In rue Nicut. 


Z7S\V ERHEAD a full moon struggled to break 

RY, through the sullen gray clouds. The hour was 
a, growing late. It was necessary for Robert 
wim, Greylock to hasten his steps if he hoped to 

Y reach his father’s house before the inmates were 
buried in slumber. 

The nearest path to the woods lay across the frozen salt 
meadows. He did not relish the thought of such a walk 
at this particular time, but there was no help for it. The 
business of the night was urgent. He must look once 
more in his father’s face—he must know precisely what 
he had to expect of that iron heart. 

Few lights were now shining in the houses of Black- 
port. Generally speaking, the population of that ancient 
town kept early hours. The marshes which Robert Grey- 
lock had to traverse stretched out before him—a dreary, 
dark waste, as silent and lonely as death. On one side 
glimmered a salt creek, an encroaching arm flung out by 
the greedy bay. The beacon of Bird Island made the 
only bright spot in the whole dismal night. 

Fortunately Greylock knew every inch of the way—his 
foot was on his native heath. Yes, here was the place 
where he had idled golden hours away in shooting sea- 
fowl and making love to that vixenish gypsy, Mercy 
Poole. 

‘* Remember!” Her shrill, angry voice rang in his ears 
still. What a hornet the girl was! He did remember all 
the love-making passages which had occurred between 
them, but with no regret and much impatience. 

‘‘Dence take her!” he said to himself; ‘who would 
have thought her such a tempest ? She makes no end of 
a row over @ little dead-and-gone nonsense. I may have 
promised to marry her—it’s quite possible—I was just 
that sort of an idiot. But what then? A man cannot 
always keep a promise, however honestly made, and that 
match would have been quite as distasteful to the gov- 
ernor as the one by which I outraged all his ideas of the 
eternal fitness of things in the aristocratic Greylock 
family.” 

He reached the end of the marsh, and came upon a 
piece of ground full of abandoned salt pits. The half- 
shrouded moon glimmered on surrounding heaps of 
débris, tumbling sheds and pools of frozen water. A hill 
lay beyond, and a road. Climbing to the latter, Robert 
Greylock found himself on the border of what seemed to 

he a tract of forest. 
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the nearest point made for the high stone wall which in- 
closed the waving trees, and vaulting tothe top, dropped 
down, like some stealthy thing, into the grounds of Grey- 
lock Woods. 

Full-plumed evergreens murmured over his head. 
Walks and avenues stretched everywhere through the 
darkness. He plunged into the superb growth of trees. 
This was part of the goodly inheritance which he had for- 
feited by his marriage with the ballet-dancer. Where was 
she at that moment? Whirling over the stage in paint 
and tinsel and fluffy skirts, to the applause of such men 
as Arthur Kenyon; or laughing and flirting with the 
creole and other kindred spirits over oysters and wine, 
after the success of the night? His blood boiled in his 
veins. For such a light, doubtful creature he had relin- 
quished a birthright which many a prince of the Old 
World might envy. 

Would she care when she returned to her lodgings and 
found the sick child gone? Not she. She would say to 
Arthur Kenyon: ‘‘ How good of him to relieve me of the 
trouble of its death and burial !”’ 

And then he began to ponder. If living, that frail, neg- 
lected baby was sole heiress of the tens of thousands, 
the millions, of Godfrey Greylock, retired banker, uncom- 
promising aristocrat. She seemed to gather value in the 
eyes of this careless young father, as he considered the 
fact. And he had left her to die with two strange women, 
in a miserable baby-farming establishment, and no living 
being but himself knew of her whereabouts, This 
thought brought him face to face with a startling possi- 
bility. 

Sudden deaths were common enough. Suppose that 
heart-disease, or some kindred evil, should carry him off 
without a moment’s warning ? And suppose the child 
should live, and not die? What, then, would become of 
her? Who would know where to find her? Would she 
not be lost as utterly as if the sea had swallowed her up ? 

Involuntarily Greylock raised his hand to a notebook 
in his breast-pocket. 

‘‘As soon as I reach a light,” he muttered, ‘‘I will 
write down Judith Black's address, so that, in case of ac- 
cident to me, my relatives may be able to recover my 
daughter, and either provide for her future or give her a 
decent burial.” 

Alas ! by the time he reached a place where the address 
might have been written other matters had driven that 
trivial duty from his mind. He never thought of it 
again. 

He was impatient now to meet his father. Along care- 
fully kept paths he hurried through the vast grounds. 
Dead leaves rustled under his feet, bare boughs rattled 
like dry bones overhead. The fitful light of the cloudy 
Winter moon only served to make the darkness visible. 
He crossed a bridge which spanned an artificial sheet of 
water, passed greenhouses and gardens, inclosed in espa- 
liered walls, then climbed a great knoll, and came to a 
sloping lawn, and there, in the very heart of the woods, 
was the house, a massive villa of brick and stone, with a 
high roof and a square tower, all painted a deep dust- 
brown color. A solitary light gleamed from one of its 
lower windows. 

‘Thank God !” said Robert Greylock, as his eyes fell 
on the red spark, ‘‘ that’s in the library—my father is still 
up.” 

The next moment he was at the duor. The bell jingled 
sharply under his hand. No reply ; evidently the serv- 
ants of the house were in bed. He rang again, and after 
more delay a kind, elderly face, in a lace cap, looked anx~ 


‘, He did not attempt to look for an entrance-gate, but at | iously through. 
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‘‘Open the door wide, Hopkins,” said Greylock. 
is I, Robert.” 

She staggered back, as if overcome with amazement or 
consternation, or, perhaps, both. 

“‘Heaven above !” she cried. ‘I thought I knew that 
ring! Oh, Mr. Robert, what brought you here ?” 

‘*My two legs,’ he answered, and pushed back the 
door and her resistless body with it, and stepped boldly 
into the hall. Hopkins had been housekeeper at Gray- 
lock Woods since Robert’s boyhood. ‘I have come to 
see my father, Hopkins. He is here, I know, and still 
out of bed. Make haste to announce me.” 

Hopkins, as seen by a lamp which a figure in bronze 
was holding at the foot of the carved stair, was a comfort- 
able, roly-poly woman, whose fat, placid face told plainly 
that it was the owner’s habit to take things as easily as 
possible in this fretting, fuming old world. She grew a 
shade paler, however. 

“‘Oh, I don’t dare!” she gasped. ‘‘It is as much as 
my place is worth, Master Robert ; he is so set against 
you—so angry !” 

‘* Where is Aunt Pam ?” 

“Gone to bed, with one of her sick headaches.” 

“T must see my father, Hopkins, and under his roof I 
shall not stand upon ceremony, even though I am in dis- 
grace here.” 

So putting her gently aside, he made a stride forward 
to a black-walnut door on one side of the hall, and swung 
it wide open, on its great brass hinges. 

The room beyond was a library, glimmering with gold 
and ebony and Pompeiian red tints, and warmed by an 
open grate of glowing coals. From the centre of the 
painted ceiling a silver lamp hung by a chain—a lamp 
which emitted a faint perfume, and also gave forth an ex- 
quisitely clear, soft light. Beneath it, at a library table, 
sat a man a trifle past middle age, with a velvet dressing- 
gown wrapped about his slight figure. He was reading. 

In person the master of Greylock Woods was one of the 
most elegant, and at the same time, the most forbidding of 
men. Though exceedingly thin and delicate to look 
upon, he had never known a day’s illness, He had an air 
of ultra-refinement. Plainly, to him a badly cooked dinner, 
coarse linen, or the proximity of underbred people, would 
be unbearable. His hands were small and white. He had 
an aquiline profile, stern and hard as an old Roman’s ; the 
lips were thin to a fault ; the gray eyes wore a steely, in- 
flexible look. A born aristocrat, a retired banker, he had 
inherited great wealth, and acquired it also by his business 
ability. He was affable to his equals, unapproachable to 
his inferiors. A stony man, lukewarm in his friendships, 
hopelessly stubborn in his dislikes. 

At the opening of the door he looked up from his book. 
He did not start or change countenance at the sight of the 
figure on the threshold, but he laid his volume down on 
the carved table, and called, ominously, ‘‘ Hopkins !” 

Hopkins had no idea of facing the coming storm—she 
turned and fled. 

Then the master of the Greylock Woods arose from his 
chair, and confronted the young fellow in the door—his 
only child—the son of a mother who had died at the birth 
of her boy. 

Robert was breathing nervously, but there was courage 
and determination in his look. 

‘‘ What do you want here ?” demanded the elder man, 
drawing in his thin lips. 

‘A few moments’ conversation with my father,” an- 
swered Robert, and he stepped coolly into the library and 
closed the door after him. Then he put out his hand, 

The elder Greylock waved him off. 


“Tt 


‘‘Pardon! For nearly two years we have dispensed 
with the common courtesies of life, and I see no reason 
why we should renew them now. What can you have to 
say tome? Be’brief. This interview is not of my seek- 
ing. ” 

He paused on the other side of the carved table, with 
the soft light of the swinging lamp falling upon him—this 
returned prodigal, for whom there was no welcome, no 
fatted calf nor golden ring. Quite unabashed by his re- 
ception—for he had expected nothing better—he an. 
swered : 

“Tam going away to seek my fortune—going to leave 
this part of the country for the ar West. Is it possible 
for us to be friends before I go ?” 

The face across the table seemed to grow more stony. 

‘*No !” replied the elder Greylock, ‘‘it is not possible.” 

There was a painful silence. Robert looked onco 
around the great, sumptuous, familiar room—the home of 
his childhood, then lowered his eyes to the velvet carpet. 

“Tam sorry,” he said at length, ‘‘ for in all probability 
this is the last time that I can seek a reconciliation with 
you. I go, asI have already said, and God only knows 
when I may return. You are my father—I am your son. 
Forgive me, sir, and let us part as son and father should.” 

‘‘You are no son of mine,” answered the master of Grey- 
lock Woods, with a serenity far worse than any outburst 
of passion ; ‘‘I am now childless. Eighteen months ago 
you made your choice—now abide by it. I told you at 
the time that I would never forgive you, and as Heaven 
hears me, I never will !” 

He had expected this—all the way from Poole’s Inn he 
had been preparing himself for these very words, yet he 
winced a little. 

“Ts not this rather hard, sir ?” he faltered. 

“You were my only child,” went on the elder man, 
ignoring the question ; ‘‘ all my hopes centred in you. The 
Greylocks are a proud race—we have English blood in us, 
as you know, aud some of us, at least, have the English 
ideas of caste. I had meant you to add new honors to the 
name ; all my wealth was to have been yours. I spared 
no pains, no money, to educate you for your proper po: - 
tion in the world, and in good time I would have found 1 
wife for you in your own sphere. But you would not 
wait for that. You made haste to fall in love, as vulgar 
people say, with a common creature of the stage—a girl 
who wears tights and spangles, and dances to please « 
mixed audience. Out of a world of women, ‘hat was the 
one my fastidious, highly educated son was pleased to 
select for my daughter-in-law, a painted, bedizened young 

| thing, of somewhat doubtful reputation——” 

‘‘My dear father,” interrupted Robert, calmly, ‘‘I beg 
you to limit your remarks to me—also your censure. I 
would consider it a favor if you would leave my wife’s 
name out of this conversation.” 

For a moment the elder man lost his self-control and 
blazed up furiously. 

‘You young idiot ! Gossip has a long tongue. Doyou 
think I have not heard upon what terms you live with 
your ballet dancer? Verily, you sold yourself at a low 
figure, Robert ! Does such a woman recompense you for 
the loss of fortune, friends, social position ? I have only 
to look in your face, to see your wretchedness. Family 
cares weigh heavily on your shoulders. Already you are 
repenting your folly. Amorous Antony, I opine, would 
like to win back his lost world, and give up the love which 
he finds a not altogether blissful possession.” 

Robert Grevlock kept his temper admirably. 

‘Tt is useless for you to talk to me in this way, sir,” 
he said, calmly ; ‘‘I will not discuss my married life with 
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you, or with any one—I will not speak further of my wife, 
or listen to any reproaches cast upon her. A moment ago 
you bade me abide by the choice I had made—believe me, 
T am willing to do so.” 

‘* Good !” sneered the elder man ; “I like stoicism !’ 

Robert Greylock had another request to make, but it 

was difficult to frame in words. Finally, with a redden- 
ing cheek, he began : 

“T came to Greylock Woods to-night for a double pur- 
pose—to crave your pardon for all past offenses, and: to 
ask you for money enough to take me to Colorado, Tam 
' without funds.” 

‘© Ah !’’—there was a cruel satisfaction in the other's 
tone—‘“‘ that is not strange. How have you lived since 
your marriage ?” 

The color deepened in Robert’s blonde face. 

“‘Unluckily, the education which you gave me, sir, em- 
braced no knowledge of work. I could not, like the ma- 
jority of men, earn my living by the sweat of my brow, 
and there is small demand for born gentlemen, I find, in 
this crowding, toiling world. I have made a little money 
by writing for the press, but—I confess it with a proper 
sense of my own worthlessness—my wife, the ballet-dancer, 
has supported us both by her earnings for the greater part 
of the time.” 

The master of Greylock Woods gnawed his lip. The 
humiliation of this admission was almost more than he 
could bear. 

‘© You have a child ?” 

“Yes ; a daughter.” 

‘‘T deeply regret her existence. The Greylock blood 
mixed with that of a ballet-girl—faugh !"" He shuddered 
with disgust. ‘‘ You tell me that you are going West. Do 
you intend to take your wife with you ?” 

ee No. ” ; 

“‘T see—it is a separation.” Heshrugged his shoulders 
and turned away from the table, but immediately turned 
back again, with a flash of wrathful fire in his cold eyes. 
‘*One portion of your errand here is altogether in vain, 
Robert. You have disobeyed, disgraced, defied me-- 
three deadly sins, which I will never forgive! I wash my 
hands of you. When anything displeases me in this 
world I erush it, if I can ; if not, Tignore it. From this 
night henceforth you and J are strangers. I forbid you 
to ever cross my threshold again—I disown you! You 
are no more to me now than the dust under my feet. The 
Greylocks are not a long-lived race, few of us ever reach 
three score and ten, in view of which fact I have made my 
will, disposed of all my earthly possessions ; perhaps you 
would like to know how ?” 


“JT am not particularly curious,” answered Robert 


Greylock, with an indifference which he did not feel. 

‘*It is my pleasure to tell you that, with the exception 
of a proper annuity bequeathed to my sister, every dollar 
of my fortune goes unconditionally to the English branch 
of the family—Sir Gervase Greylock, a baronet of ten 
years of age.” 

At last he knew the worst! All was indeed lost. He 
stood looking blankly out before him for a moment, then 
slowly answered : 

‘““My dear father, I congratulate Sir Gervase Greylock. 
To dispose of one’s own possessions is the inalienable 
right of man, and if you have pleased yourself in this 
matter, I ought to be satisfied.” 

Yet, even as he spoke the splendor of the great room 
danced before his eyes, and in the light of the swinging 
lamp his face looked ghastly. 

The master of Greylock Woods said not a word, but he 

rned toa Venetian cabinet, opened a drawer, took out 


aroll of money and thrust it contemptuously across the 
table to his unforgiven son. 

‘There are five hundred dollars,” he cried ; ‘‘ make the 
most of the sum, for it is the last you will ever receive of 
me. I never wish to see your face again. From this 
hour you are dead to me—from this hour I have no son.” 

Robert Greylock took the money and put it in his 
pocket. 

‘You are hard, you are cruel,” he answered, calmly ; 
“but I will not complain. Let us hope that you may 
never regret anything that has been said here to-night. 
Since this house is no longer my home, I will fare back 
to Poole’s Inn, my dear father. You must permit me to 
still call you by that name, for I do not disown you ; 
neither do I understand how the tie of blood can be sevy- 
ered by a word.” 

“Go!” cried the elder Greylock, pointingly imperi- 
ously to the door. ‘I want no more of you !” 

Robert Greylock cast one long look around the room, a 
farewell look, that lingered on the dark, rich colors, the 
warm hearth, the gleam of bronze and carved woods, and 
came back to the cold, relentless face on the other side of 
the table—‘hat high-featured face, which might have been 
cut from gray marble, so bloodless and emotionless it 
was. Verily, if the senior Greylock had a heart, no living 
being had yet discovered the avenue to it ; least of all, 
this son whom he was now turning like a dog from his 
doors. 

“T go,” replied Robert, slowly, ‘‘but I think—I am 
sure, the time will come when you will be sorry that we 
parted like this. Farewell.” 

He dashed out into the hall, and the black-walnut door 
closed relentlessly behind him. At the same moment a 
female figure in a white dressing-gown came fluttering 
down the broad, shallow stair, and fell, with a cry, into 
the young fellow’s outstretched arms. 

.**Oh, my dear boy !” shouted Miss Pamela Greylock. 
“Hopkins told me you were here. Oh, my darling 
nephew, what has he said to you—your father, I mean ? 
Surely—surely he has not turned you out ?” 

“Yes, Aunt Pam,” answered Robert, affectionately em- 
bracing the little gray-haired lady, ‘‘he has turned me 
out. He is as hard as flint. It is all up with me. Iam 
off to Colorado. I will write to you as soon as I reach 
my new home.” 

‘‘Colorado! Great Heaven! Robert, my dear, dear 
boy, this is terrible! Why did you marry against his 
will, and bring such misery on us all? And where is 
your little daughter ? How I long to see the child. Al- 
ready I love her dearly ray tell me something about 
her.” 

“‘T cannot, Aunt Pam,”’ he answered, wildly; 
haven't time. 
in this house. 
bless you !”’ 

He tore himself from her clinging arms ; it was better 
to be off at once ; and flinging back the great outer door, 
he vanished straightway in the silence and gloom of the 
night beyond. 

Jne glance only did he cast back at the lighted win- 
dows of the library ; ; then he strode away down the main 
avenue, under the thick evergreen boughs, toward the 
high road. 

His heart was heavy and bitter. It was over! He 
would never again stand under his father’s roof, and—this 
he vowed with a thrill of intense indignation—he would 
never again sue for reconciliation. There was nothing for 
him to do now but to shake the dust of Greylock Woods 
from his feet, and take his departure at once to the Far 


“é I 
Let me go—I must go—I cannot breathe 
Good-by, dear little woman, and God 
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West. If his child was dead he would wait only to give 
her decent burial ; if she lived, he would leave her with 
Judith Black, and depart immediately. Farewell, father 
and home! farewell all hope of a princely inheritance ! 
His birthright would be given to a stranger, and he him- 
self was now but a wanderer on the face of the earth. 

The Blackport clock was striking eleven as Robert 
Greylock went down the fir-bordered avenue, which, 
somehow, seemed interminable to-night. He meant to 
sleep at Poole’s Inn, and take the first morning train back 
to Boston. The moon was still struggling behind gray 
. Clouds. Something which might be called the shadow of 
light wavered with varying effect on the sombre, silent 
woods, 

From the avenue into the high road an iron gate opened. 
As Greylock, striding on at a furious pace, anxious to shake 
the dust of the place from his feet, came in view of this, 
he distinctly saw, leaning against it, a human figure in an 
attitude of waiting. 

The head, surmounted by a slouched hat, reached to 
the cap of the post, which was of moderate height ; the 
body below seemed lost in shadow. Startled a little in 
spite of himself, Robert halted. At the same instant the 
figure discovered his approach, and bounced up from the 
gate. 

“Who's there ?” cried Greylock. 

No answer. 

“Speak, whoever you are !” he urged, in a peremptory 
tone. 

With face turned toward him, but quite hidden in the 
darkness, the shape stood for a breathing space, as if un- 
decided whether to reply or not. Then it vanished as 
suddenly as though the earth had swallowed it up. 

Robert hurried to the gate, looked around and saw no- 
thing, listened and heard nothing. 

** Quite odd !” he thought, with a shrug of the shoul- 
ders. ‘‘Surely my eyes did not deceive me. Who could 
that late party be, prowling at the entrance of the woods 
at this hour? Some follower of the kitchen maids, per- 
haps. By my soul, now that I think of it, there was 
something about that figure which reminded me a little, 
a very little, of my Creole friend, Kenyon !” 

He strode out into the road ; it was silent and deserted. 

“* Your life shall pay for this.” 

The ugly threat of his enemy flashed like lightning on 
his memory, but the next moment he smiled at hisabsurd 
fears. 

“About this time,” he said to himself, ‘‘ Kenyon is 
drinking Sylphide’s health at one of the late recherché 
suppers, for which the wife of my bosom has an unlimited 
fondness. As I came down to Blackport on the last train 
which will go over the road to night, and at the very time 
when Kenyon was on his way to the theatre with my 
wife, it is simply impossible that he can have followed me 
hither.” 

The wind was rising, the temperature falling rapidly. 
Over the landscape brooded a portentous gloom and 
silence well-calculated to increase the depression which 
already beset this discarded son. He raised his hand to 
his breast-pocket and felt there the five hundred dollars, 
his father’s final gift, and the only portion of the Greylock 
fortune which he was ever likely to obtain. 

He started for Poole’s Inn, never turning to look back 
st his lost inheritance. He dreaded to meet that vixen 
Mercy again, but there was no help for it, and it was 
probable she would be in bed by the time he reached the 
house. He turned from the road to descend to the 
abandoned salt-pits and the marshes 

Then it was that he heard somewhere behind him a 
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stealthy step. At any time and in any place there is 
something peculiarly unpleasant in the thought that one 
is being pursued. At that hour, and in his present agi- 
tated state of mind, Greylock found the suspicion doubly 
offensive. He wheeled quickly, and sent into the darkness 
the same cry which he had uttered at the gate—‘‘ Who’s 
there ?” 

Dead silence. Was devil-may-care Robert Greylock 
turning coward, that so many fancies beset him in this 
midnight walk over old, familiar ground? Afar Bird 
Island light shone cheerfully, and he could hear the sea 
fretting under the midnight sky. The next moment he 
was alongside the tumbling frame of a ruined shed. He 
began to pick his way cautiously among the débris of the 
deserted pits. Again in his ears sounded the pursuing 
step, or was it but the echoof his own ? As he turned to 
look behind, his feet slipped in a frozen salt pool, and 
before he could quite recover himself, a human figure had 
stepped out from the shadow of the ruined shed, and 
barred his way. 

‘* Stop !” it said, softly. 

The light being more favorable here, and the distance 
betwixt himself and the shape but a few feet, Greylock 
looked, and with utter amazement recognized the face 
under the slouched hat. He started back a step. 

‘*For God’s sake he began, but the sentence 
was never finished. There was a flash, a whistling through 
the silence, and Robert Greylock staggered, and fell face 
downward to the earth. 

The sea roared on the beach ; the wind wailed across 
the salt meadows. Up at Greylock Woods the lights 
were all out—the well-ordered household was sleeping 
the sleep of the just. As night wore on into the small 
hours, out of the gray clouds broke the moon, large and 
serene. It shone down on the path which Robert Grey- 
lock had traversed from Poole’s Inn, and on the old salt 
pits and general débris of the ground beyond the marsh, 
and upon Robert Greylock himself, stretched there, upon 
the frozen earth, in the shadow of the tumbling shed, 
prone, motionless, stone-dead, with a bullet in his heart. 


CHAPTER VI. 
SUICIDE OR MURDER! 


Ike Poote stood at his barroom window in the morn- 
ing sunshine, looking out on the dull main street of 
Blackport. Suddenly a splendid carriage flashed by the 
inn door. A colored coachman in livery occupied the 
driver’s seat, and a pale, high-featured gentleman, wrapped 
in costly furs, lolled upon the luxurious cushions of the 
vehicle. At the sight a thought pierced old Ike’s mud- 
dled brain. 

‘* Bless my soul, Mercy !” he cried, in sudden remem- 
brance, ‘‘ Rob Greylock didn’t come back here last night !” 

Mercy Poole, with her sleeves rolled up over her 
dimpled, brown elbows, and a big work-apron pinned 
about her comely person, was washing the bar, and set- 
ting the shining glasses in order upon it. She did noi 
turn or look. 

‘“‘Have you just found that out?” she answered— 
Mercy seldom wasted respect on her erring parent—‘“ but 
I needn’t ask. You were so far gone when you staggered 
to bed last night that you didn’t know who was in the 
house or out of it.” 

“Tl own I have my failings, Mercy,” whined old Ike; 
“but you mustn’t be hard on me—you, my own daughter. 
T’m mighty glad that Rob found a lodging in his father’e 
house. There goes the old man now, grand as a lord, and 
stiff as a pine-tree. Blackport folks never liked him, and 
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never will. Well, it’s a good thing that he’s reconciled, at 
last, to his son. Young folks can’t see with the eyes of old 
folks, and I go for to say that the boy, in this free country, 
had a right to choose his own wife.” 

Mercy Poole left her glasses, and stalking up to her 
father, stared over his shoulder at the receding carriage. 

“Yes,” she said, sharply, “ they’ve made it up, or he’d 
have been back before this.” 

“Did you wait up for him last night, Mercy ?” 

“Yes, I waited up.” 

“*You were always fond o’ Rob,” said old Ike, “and 
he o’ you. I hope he'll bring his wife and young ’un to 
the Woods now, and make things lively here.” 

The dark, fierce face of the girl grew gray as ashes. 

‘You talk like a fool !” she cried, flinging passionately 
back from the inn-keeper, and then, with a great effort, 
she continued: “Of course he will bring his wife and 
child here, why not ? Do you think J care? But I 
didn’t suppose it would turn out like this—I didn’t sup- 
pose his father would forgive him so soon. He is called 
a hard man.” 

‘*Good lud!” cried old Ike, imprudently. ‘One would 
think from your tone, gal, that you felt sorry the gov’nor’s 
heart had softened that much.” 


Into Mercy Poole’s face flamed a fierce crimson. She 
laid one strong hand on his shoulder. 
‘If you were not my father I would shake you! The 


‘gov’nor,’ it seems, didn’t take his forgiven son to ride 
with him this morning ; he might have done that just to 
show Blackport folks that he was friends with him again.” 

‘“‘That’s so,” pondered old Ike. ‘I ’spose there isn’t a 
mistake anywhere, eh ? Rob didn’t come to the inn last 
night and find locked doors, and so go off to some other 
lodging-place, did he ?” 

Mercy turned and went back to her work at the bar. 
The two had the room to themselves. The big stove was 
red-hot as usual, and the sunshine lay in bright patches 
on the floor—everything was sure to be clean where Mercy 
Poole presided. 

“Three more of these glasses cracked !’’ she said, hold- 
ing up the damaged vessels to the light ; ‘‘I would like to 
smash them altogether over the heads of the old sots who 
waste their time here—Caleb Brown in particular. The 
doors were not locked at all last night, dad. Do you think 
for the good name of the inn that I would let such a thing 
happen ? I waited up myself for Robert Greylock, and 
that he didn’t come I can take my oath, for I never closed 
an eye all night.” 

Ike Poole had by nature a dull brain, and the cup that 
inebriates had not tended to make it more brilliant, but 
something in his daughter’s tone made him stare. 

‘Eh? Lor’ now! That was hard for you, and proper 
friendly toward Robert. Well, kin is kin. No doubt the 
old man welcomed him with open arms, and killed the 
fatted calf and all that. Now, Mercy, how is it that you 
never think of getting married, like other gals ? I wish 
you’d bring a man here to help me look after the inn. 
There’s plenty of Blackport fellows hanging round, mak- 
ing eyes at you—take your pick. You’re smart and you’re 
handsome—a gal like you oughtn’t to go longer without a 
mate.” 

She turned on him with a short, unpleasant laugh. 

‘Let the Blackport fellows hang about and make eyes 
—much good may it do them; but when you see me 
mated, dad, there’ll be ships sailing over the salt meadows, 
and you and your precious cronies will have ceased to 
drink grog together. J am the only one who will ever 
help you take care of the inn. Marry? You'd better be 
wary how you mention that subject, for it stirs in me more 


demons than were ever cast out of Mary Magdalene ?” 
There was something so startling in the look and tone 
of the handsome vixen, that old Ike was obliged to go be- 
hind the bar for a drop of rum to steady his nerves, 

‘* Lor’, lor’,” he said to himself as Merey picked up her 
pail of soapsuds and went out. ‘‘ She’s a consarned fire- 
brand—that’s what she is! I can’t think what it is that’s 
come across her speerits in the last year or two.” 

The master of Greylock Woods rode by Poole’s Inn 
again and again after that morning, and through all the 
streets of Blackport, but at no time was his son seen with 
him. 

Day succeeded day. There was,little communication 
betwixt the villa and the sleepy old town on the shore. 
The people at Poole’s Inn heard nothing more about the 
returned prodigal, and all their curiosity concerning him 
remained ungratified. Inclement weather prevailed, and 
as it happened, no person traversed the path across the 
marshes and over the old salt-pits. The ancient town 
pursued the even tenor of its dull, uninteresting way, 
until, at the end of a week, something happened. 

One bitter morning a man came riding at full gallop 
up the frozen avenue to Greylock Woods. It was Dr. 
Jarvis, the Blackport physician, and the only being in the 
place who might be said to approach to anything like in- 
timacy with the autocrat of the villa. 

‘‘ Where is Mr. Greylock ?” he said to the servant who 
answered his ring. 

‘* At breakfast, sir.” 

“‘T must see him at once—I have news for him.” 

After a brief delay the Blackport doctor was ushered into 
a charming breakfast-room, where, on a hearth of Persian 
tiles, burned an openwood-fire, and where Godfrey Grey- 
lock, the very picture of a Sybarite at ease, sat at his 
morning meal, with his spinster sister, Miss Pamela. The 
small round table was spread with fine damask, and orna- 
mented with Sévres porcelain, massive silver and a huge 
vase of hot-house flowers. The odor of roses and lilies 
mingled with that of hot muffins and French chocolate. 
As the doctor entered, Godfrey Greylock, with his velvet 
dressing-gown wrapped about his slight, delicate person, 
was leaning back in a carved oak chair, snapping his 
fingers at a Siberian bloodhound that was stretched on a 
rug by his side. 

‘“‘T regret to say,” began the doctor, making his best 
bow to Miss Pam, ‘‘that I have been sent here as the 
bearer of evil tidings.” 

In person Miss Pamela Greylock was the feminine 
counterpart of the brother whom she feared more than 
loved, but there the resemblance ended. In mind and 
heart the two were utterly unlike. A gentle, timid little 
lady, with emotional tendencies, was Miss Pam, and for 
months she had borne her nephew Robert upon her heart. 
As the doctor spoke her thoughts flew to him instinctively. 
With a cry, she started up in her chair. 

“Sit down, Pam,” commanded the autocrat, in a tone 
that made her drop as if shot, ‘‘ shall I bid my servant set 
another plate, doctor ?—No ? You have taken breakfast ? 
Absurd, at this hour. The Blackport natives are a primi- 
tive people. May I ask the nature of the news you bring 
us ?” 

The doctor was an old man, brusque but kind. He 
averted his eyes from Godfrey Greylock, and answered, in 
a low voice : 

‘«Tt relates to your son Robert.” 

**Oh !” gasped Miss Pam. 

‘Pamela, will you have the goodness to keep quiet ?” 
said Godfrey Greylock, as he calmly attacked a dish of 
chicken ; ‘‘ your nerves of late seem sadly unstrung—you 
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had better consult Jarvis concerning them. Doctor, per- 
haps you do not know that my son is to me a very dis- 
agreeable subject. I must ask you to keep your tidings 
for awhile. I make it a point never to be disturbed during 
meals—you, as a medical man, must know that it is highly 
injurious. At my age one cannot safely allow one’s diges- 
tion to become impaired.” 

“True,” said the doctor, gravely, ‘‘yet such news as I 
bring ought to be delivered at once——” 

Godfrey Greylock interrupted him with a wave of his 

delicate hand. 
'  “T refuse to listen! I confess that Iam an epicure, 
doctor, and my breakfast at the present moment is of far 
more importance to me than my son.” 

‘But, my dear friend—you do not know——” 

“Pardon! I know quite as much as I wish to, doctor, 
until my inner man is satisfied. Here are the morning 
papers—take—read—do anything you like, but refrain 
from disturbing me at this critical time.’ 

‘‘Godfrey—I beg you-—” ventured Miss Pam, but he 
silenced her by a single look. 

With a troubled face Dr. Jarvis seated himself to 
wait. Truly this was an odd sort of a father who could 
refuse to listen to important news of his only child, on the 
ground that such might spoil a good breakfast. Miss 
Pam had pushed back from the table, and was white with 
anxiety. 

The doctor chafed and fumed, and regarded the epicure 
with open horror, while the latter deliberately emptied 
dish after dish, maintaining an air of refined languor 
through it all, yet eating like a cormorant, and quite ob- 
livious, as it seemed, of his sister’s agitation and lack of 
appetite. Every moment seemed an hour to the doctor, 
who had no time to waste, and to whom the position was 
vastly uncomfortable, particularly as poor Miss Pam was 
searching his face with agonized looks of inquiry. But 
Godfrey Greylock showed no haste. 

He sipped his chocolate lazily, tossed bits of chicken 
and crumbs of muffin to the Siberian hound, rang for 
fresh dishes, and otherwise tried the doctor's patience to 
the utmost. As for Miss Pam, she was wellnigh frantic. 

“Really,” cried the exasperated Jarvis, at last, ‘I 
cannot remain here longer, Mr. Greylock ; and neither 
can I go with my errand undone.” 

The master of the Woods dropped his fork, and threw 
himself back in his carved chair, with an air which, in a 
Jess refined person, might have been called sulky. 

‘Well ?” he answered, ‘‘what do you wish to say to 
me ?” 

The doctor looked preternaturally grave. 

“Mr. Greylock,” he answered, ‘‘ when did you last see 
your son Robert ?” 

“‘My son Robert ? Why call him Robert ? One would 
think I had a dozen sons, and that each must be men- 
tioned by his particular name. I saw him a week ago, 
late one dismal evening. His intention at that time was 
to leave this part of the country for the Far West.”’ 

‘“* And you have heard nothing from him since ?” 

“Certainly not. I did not wish to hear anything.” 

The old doctor grew graver yet. 

“* My dear sir, Robert supped at Poole’s Inn the evening 
he visited you here, and on starting for Greylock Woods 
he told the inn people that, in case of his failure to secure 
your forgiveness, he should return to them for a night’s 
lodging. Mercy Poole, it appears, waited up for him till 
morning, but he did not appear, whereupon everybody at 
the tavern concluded that you had become reconciled to 
your son, and detained him here at the Woods. Early 
‘his morning a Blackport fisherman had occasion to cross 


the marshes to that piece of ground where the old salt- 
pits are, and there he stumbled upon a frightful thing — 
the dead body of a man !” 

The doctor paused. Miss Pam sat as 
speech. 

“How very disagreeable,” said Godfrey Greylock, 
flinging another bit of chicken to the hound. 

“Evidently,” went on the doctor, in a low voice, ‘‘ the 
corpse had lain there for a week. An ugly wound in the 
left breast told its own story, and an empty revolver was 
found on the ground by the poor fellow’s side. God help 
you, Greylock—that dead man was > 

The master of the Woods leaped up from his chair and 
looked the speaker straight in the eye. 

‘My son ?” 

“Your son !” 

It seemed to Dr. Jarvis that the cold, pale face into 
which he gazed did not change in the least. There was 
no deepening pallor, no contraction of muscles. The 
words which scemed sufficient to crush the life out of this 
now childless fether, overwhelm him with remorse and 
anguish, glanced from his heart like pebbles off armor. 

“He was killed the night he left this house ?” 

‘Beyond doubt.” 

‘That is strange. 
also ?” 

“No. The sum of five hundred dollars was found 
intact in his pocket, also his watch. The fisherman who 
discovered the body ran immediately back to town for 
help. At the inn that young grenadier in petticoats, 
Mercy Poole, went off in a dead faint when she heard the 
news. I was one of the first to reach the spot.” 

The Siberian hound leaped suddenly up from the rng 
and began to howl. His master made a quieting gesture. 

‘“Was it murder or suicide ?” he asked, in a composed 
voice. 

“That we cannot as yet decide,” the doctor answered, 
feeling that this Spartan father was, indeed, a strange 
study. ‘‘The fact that the money was found in his 
pocket untouched, and that his hand was fairly frozen to 
the revolver, seems to point to suicide ; but that will be 
determined at the inquest. Iam a coroner of this dis- 
trict, and the weapon by means of which the poor fellow, 
without doubt, met his death, is in my possession. Ah, 
good heaven ! look at Miss Pam !” 

The poor lady had fallen speechlessly forward on the 
elegant breakfast-table. Here was one heart, at least, 
that fondly loved gay, handsome Robert Greylock. With- 
out a word the master of the Woods rang the bell for as- 
sistance. The servants carried Miss Pam to her own 
room. Then Dr. Jarvis, who was watching at a window, 
turned to Godfrey Greylock, and said, impressively : 

‘“My friend, prepare yourself for that which is at hand 
—the remains of your unfortunate son are being brought 
home to his father’s house.” 

Yes, he who had been thrust out in anger just one 
week before, the unforgiven prodigal, was returning, in- 
different now to the welcome which awaited him, deaf 
alike to endearments and reproaches. A little procession 
advanced slowly up the great avenue, under the ever- 
greens, their feet making a monotonous thud on the 
frozen ground, their heads uncovered in the ghastly pres- 
ence of death. With a cloth spread decently over it, they 
bore that which had once been Robert Greylock. That 
short, unlucky life had come to a dark and sudden close. 
In midnight and solitude and mystery, among the old 
salt-pits on the edge of the lonely marshes, the curtain 
had dropped abruptly on the tragedy of his little day, and 
Sylphide, the ballet-dancer, was a widow. 


if bereft of 


I gave him money ; was he robbed, 
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With a firm step the master of the Woods advanced to , his heart on his sleeve. With a hand that never trembled 
the door which his servants had opened, to meet the | he reached and lifted the cloth from the face of his son— 
ghastly procession. His face was like a stone mask. Dr. | that face upon which the disfiguring touch of death had 
Jarvis, who followed him, searched it in vain for some | been set for seven days. Robert Greylock’s nearest and 
sign of grief or remorse. Godfrey Greylock did not wear ! dearest would scarcely recognize him now. Under the 
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curious gaze of the bearers, under the half pitiful, half 
reproachful ‘eyes of Dr. Jarvis, this Spartan father stood 
for a moment, straight and stony, with one end of the 
cloth clutched in his bloodless fingers ; then he swayed 
and went down like a log at the feet of those who carried 
his dead son. 

The man was made of flesh and blood, after all. 

This was the way that Robert Greylock came home for 
the last time to his father’s home, and no one denied him 
admittance now. In his pockets letters were found, un- 
paid bills and memoranda, all unimportant, yet reveal- 
- ing something of the miseries of his brief married life. 
Godfrey Greylock sent in haste for the one lawyer of 
-Blackport, and placed the bills in his hand. 

“Go, pay these immediately,” he said. 

The legal gentleman turned to depart, but was restrained 
‘by Dr. Jarvis, who chanced to be present. 

“Mr. Greylock,” ventured the physician, ‘‘your son 
had a wife. Will you not notify her of her husband's 
-death ? She must be suffering great anxiety concerning 
him.” 

The look on Godfrey Greylock’s face was like the break- 
ing up of ice when Spring floods are ont. 

“True,” he muttered, with a shudder, ‘‘I had for- 
gotten her. Yes, Mervin, find the woman and bring her 
here, and her child with her.” 

The messenger departed from Blackport by the next 
‘train. 

Early in the afternoon he stood at the door of that 
West-end lodging house, where Robert Greylock had 
lived, and loved, and quarreled with his fair wife Iris. 
He rang the bell, and Martha, the disheveled maid-of-all- 
work, answered it. 

“‘T wish to see Mrs. Robert Greylock,” said the messen- 
ger. 
“Oh, lox’ !” cried Martha, starting nervously back, 
*‘she ain't here, sir; she’s gone—they’re all gone, the 
whole family—and two months’ rent due for the room, 
and the landlady as mad as a yard full of cats.” 

‘‘ Whither has Mrs. Greylock gone ?” demanded the 
messenger.” 

‘‘T knows no more than the dead !”” answered Martha, 
mildly. ‘‘She went off one night a week ago in a car- 
riage, with a gentleman that used to send her flowers and 
things, and we haven’t seen or heard of her since.” 

The lawyer’s face grew preternaturally grave. 

‘“‘Ah! And where is the child ?” 

‘The simple query threw Martha into a strange panic. 

“‘Don’t ask me/” she cried, incoherently. ‘‘I had no- 
‘thing to do with it. I’m allers blamed for everything 
that happens in this house, from the chimneys that smoke 
us blind to the folks that run off with their rent not paid. 
‘The child? Oh, lor’! what am I saying? The mother 
‘took it, in course.” 

There was a secret on the girl’s mind. Not a moment’s 
peace had she known in the last week. On that fatal 
night when she had been set to watch the Greylock baby, 
and, recreant to her trust, had fallen asleep by its bed, 
Martha on the stroke of eleven, awoke to find the cradle 
empty, and her charge gone—gone, with not the smallest 
‘clew to the mode of its departure. 

The house was still as death, plainly its inmates were 
-asleep. In great terror the girl ran around the room, 
searching everywhere for the missing infant, then out 
upon the landings and all about the house she went, 
listening for some sound of it, but in vain. The sick 
child was gone—stolen, abducted. Consternation over- 
whelmed her. Would she be held answerable for its 

safety 2? Would she be called upon to produce it at any 
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cost ? And failing to do this what would her punishment 
be—fines, imprisonment or hanging ? Martha was timid 
and cowardly. To shield herself, by fair means or foul, 
was her first instinct. But how could she face the mother 
on the return of the latter from the play ? Time passed, 
and Sylphide did of return, The night wore on, yet she 
came not. Then a thought struck the stupid brain of the 
maid. Perhaps it was Mrs. Greylock herself who has 
taken the child—indeed, now that she considered the 
matter, nothing could be plainer. No other person could 
have entered the chamber successfully, and made off 
with the little thing in darkness and secrecy. So, next 
morning, when it was noised about the house that the 
Greylock family had disappeared, and when the landlady 
and the other lodgers began to question Martha about the 
infant, her story was ready. 

“TI gave the child its medicine,” she declared, “and 
it was sleeping sound, and I was a-leaning back in my 
chair with eyes closed, but not dozing, oh, no! wide 
awake, when in comes Mrs. Greylock, all in a flutter, fromm 
the play, and she just snatches up her baby and throws 
her shawl around it, and goes out, and I so dazed I 
couldn’t say a word, and, anyway, it wasn't my business 
to stop her, for the child was her own property.” 

To this little fabrication Martha had ever since adhered 
so tenaciously that she now began to believe it herself. 
And when this Blackport lawyer stood on the lodging- 
house threshold and overwhelmed her with questions, 
after the first guilty panic, Martha told her lie again. 

‘Lor’, sir, Mrs. Greylock took the baby away the night 
she went off for good. She had quarreled with her hus- 
band that day—a right-down battle the two had—and 
after the play she came back for her baby, and carried it, 
the Lord only knows where! "Twas sick. I watched 
with it myself, and the doctor said it couldn't live.” 

“*Call your mistress, girl,” cried the lawyer. ‘‘ I must 
hear the whole of this story.” 

Martha led him into the shabby parlor of the house, 
and summoned the landlady, a careworn, jaded woman, 
who gave him the following information: 

“‘The Greylocks have lodged with me ever since 
their marriage—the child was born here. They lived 
wretchedly together—’twas a clear case of cat and dog 
between them. They were always behindhand with the 
rent, and they seemed pinched in every way. Mr. Grey- 
lock never got steady work, and his wife’s pay at the 
theatre was all they had to depend upon, and what with 
sickness and the baby, you may say they lived from hand 
to mouth. I never fancied Mrs. Greylock—she was too 
gay and flighty for my taste, and her husband was fiercely 
jealous of her. There was a gentleman who sometimes 
came here in a carriage, and took her to rehearsals, and to 
the regular play—a dark, handsome young fellow. I never 
heard his name, but one of the lodgers told me he was very 
rich. She didn’t care much for her child, and neglected 
it shamefully. A few days before she disappeared the 
little thing fell sick, and by this time, I dare say, it’s dead 
and buried. 

‘Well, a week ago, sir, the Greylocks quarreled about 
some flowers that were sent to the wife by the young 
gentleman already mentioned, and after some lond talk 
that was heard both by Martha and me, the husband went 
tearing out of the house, as mad asa March hare. That's 
the last we saw of him—he never came back. I went up 
to the two-pair back after he left, and found Mrs. Greylock 
unconcerned enough, sewing away on her stage frills and 
spangles. 

***T met your husband on the stairs just now,’ says I, 
‘I hope nothing’s wrong with him.’ 
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«© «We've had a tiff,’ she answered, tossing her handsome 
head, ‘and he’s gone, and I hope from my heart it’s for 
good and all !’ 

‘The doctor had told her that her child couldn’t live 
many hours, but when night came, she prepared to go to 
the theatre all the same. Her habit was to dose the little 
thing with soothing stuff, and leave Martha with it till her 
return, which was never till midnight or after, for both 
husband and wife kept late hours. At the proper time 
she called me, and said she was going, and asked if Martha 
might be allowed to sit by the baby as usual, and give it 
the medicines. She looked feverish and excited—I think 
she had suddenly made up her mind to something des- 
perate. I was curious enough to run to the window, as 
she went out, and lo! at the door I saw a fine carriage, 
and the dark young gentleman alighted from it very 
slowly, as if he was in pain or something of that kind, and 
then he spoke a few words to Mrs. Greylock and kissed her 
hand, after which the two stepped into the carriage and 
rode away together.” 

‘*Go on,” urged the Blackport lawyer, as the landlady 
paused. 

**T’ve nothing more to tell,” she answered, tartly, ‘‘ for 
I haven’t seen Mrs. Greylock from that hour to this. 
Martha says she returned after the play, and carried off 
her sick baby as stealthy as a thief—poor little thing! it 
didn’t live long to bother her you may be sure. Now J 
call it a curious flitting, both of husband and wife, espe- 
cially when my rent hasn’t been paid for more than two 
months.” 

**Do you know if Mrs. Greylock danced at the theatre 
on the night of her disappearance ?”’ 

‘* Yes, sir, she did ; for the manager came here next day 
to see her, and he said she had been in her place as usual, 
and he was furious to find her missing. ‘She’s fled with 
her lover,’ he said at once, meaning the dark young gentle- 
man.” 

From the lodging-house Godfrey Grezlock’s messenger 
went straight to the manager of the theatre where Sylphide 
had been employed. That gentleman replied to the 
lawyer’s questions in this wise : 

“Tt’s an elopement, fast enough. Sylphide and her 
husband lived upon bad terms. Her lover, Kenyon, 
brought her to the theatre in his carriage the night 
they fled together. He occupied s box during the play. 
He limped a little, I remember, and looked alarmingly 
pale. Somebody was to give a supper to the ballet- 
girls after the performance, and Sylphide had promised to 
attend ; but at the last moment she rushed into the green- 
room, greatly agitated, and excused herself on the ground 
that her child was sick, and couldn’t live the night out. 
Then she drove off with Kenyon—the baggage !” 

‘‘ And at that same moment Robert Greylock was pro- 
bably lying dead among the old salt-pits at Blackport,” 
thought the messenger. Aloud, he said : 

‘Can you tell me anything about this Kenyon ?” 

‘« He is a young swell who has lately arrived in this city 
after a residence of some years abroad. His father was 
American; his mother, Spanish. A handsome, languishing 
follow, with plenty of foreign airs and no end of money— 
just the sort to turn the head of a silly girl. For weeks he 
has followed Sylphide about like her own shadow.” 

‘Was Robert Greylock jealous of him ?” 

“‘T never heard. Probably not more of him than of 
others—Sylphide had scores of admirers. I had no ac- 
quaintance with either of the two men, but from the fact 
that Kenyon disappeared from his hotel at the same time 
that Sylphide left her lodgings, it is plain to me that the 
pair departed in company. You may hear something 
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further about them in New York. There is a rumor among 
the theatre people that they went to that place, and sailed 
directly for Europe.” 

Godfrey Greylock’s messenger hurried back to Grey- 
lock Woods, and told his dubious story to the haggard 
man who had shut himself into his own apartment there, 
with Heaven alone knows what bitter memories for com- 
pany. He listened, and started violently from his chair. 

‘‘And this is the sort of woman that came betwixt my 
son and me !” he cried, his pale face growing terrible ; ‘let 
no one dare to mention her name in my hearing from this 
hour henceforth. Curse her! I am glad she is not here 
to look upon him dead.” 

‘But you have a grandchild——” began the lawyer. 

“T trust not. You tell me it was very sick at the time 
the mother took it away. Let us hope that it died.” 

‘But if it lives ?” 

‘*Be sure that I will never acknowledge anything of that 
woman’s blood !” 

“The infant is your rightful heiress, sir-——” 

‘Enough! I find this subject too hideous for discus- 
sion. If the child is dead, there is nothing more to be said 
aboutit ; if it lives, it belongs to its wretched mother. I 
now understand why my son was anxious to leave this part 
of the country. He has paid dearly, indeed, for his disobe- 
dience tome. The woman that he preferred before me— 
the worthless creature who dazzled his fancy and blinded 
his judgment, has destroyed—yes, murdered him. Believe 
me, she is the sole cause of his death.” 

‘“‘T do not understand,” said the lawyer. 

Godfrey Greylock fell helplessly back into his chair. 

‘How dull you are! My son must have known that he 
was disgraced—no Greylock could bear such a thing and 
live. Robert was reckless and heart-sick. The life which 
that woman had utterly wrecked and ruined he ended 
with his own hand among the old Blackport salt-pits.” 

Mervin walked back and forth across the floor. 

“*T believe you are right,” he said at last, in a tone of 
conviction ; ‘‘I am sure you are right! Doyou intend to 
pursue your son’s widow and her lover? It is thought 
they have sailed for Europe.” 

“‘Tpursue them?” cried Godfrey Greylock, his thin 
nostrils expanding with scorn ; ‘‘a thousand times no. 
What are they now to me, that I should soil my hands in 
such a matter? I never wish to hear of them again. My 
son’s death severs all connection betwixt that woman and 
the Greylock family. Let her go her own ways.” 

“But the child ?” muttered the lawyer; ‘‘is it not a 
pity to leave it in such hands ?” 

‘* Good Heaven, Mervin, do you wish to drive me wild ? 
The child ought to have died a week ago—it is dead, let 
us hope and trust. Living, it might have made me trouble, 
but being out of my way, and out of its worthless mother’s 
also, I forbid you to speak of it again.” 

‘ All the same, it may be living,” murmured the lawyer 
to himself. 

There was an inquest at which Ike Poole and his 
daughter Mercy appeared—the latter as calm as a graven 
image—and told the coroner’s jury of the visit made by 
Robert Greylock to the inn on the night of his death—of 
the depression under which he seemed to be laboring, and 
of his avowed purpose (whether made in jest or earnest, 
neither could say) to shoot himself, in case Godfrey Grey- 
lock refused to be reconciled to his son. The testimony 
of both father and daughter was clearly given, and pro- 
duced an impression on the listeners. Mercy repeated a 
portion, at least, of her conversation with the deceased. 
Then the pistol which had been found beside Robert 
Greylock was produced. It was the work of a well-known 
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American firm, and seemed entirely new. Ike Poole, 
always of a lively imagination, declared that he had seen 
the form of something like that same weapon in the dead 
man’s breast-pocket while he was at supper in the inn. 
But when Mercy was questioned on the same point she 
scornfully answered, ‘‘ No, she had noticed nothing of the 
kind.” 

Gaston Greylock was the next person to be examined. 
Verily if was hard for this autocrat, in a room full of 
gaping people, to relate the unpleasant things which had 
passed betwixt himself and his son ; yet he did it with 
- unflinching truthfulness, and a composure worthy of 
Mercy Poole herself. The fisherman who had found the 
body added his unimportant story to those already told, 
and so clear seemed the case that a child could under- 
stand it. 
the same conclusion. So the jury put their wise heads 
together, and the verdict which they swiftly rendered 
was—suicide. Plainly Robert Greylock had died by his 
own hand. 

There was a solemn, stately funeral ; Godfrey Greylock 
buried his dead with pomp ; then he came back to his 
French villa among the knolls and lawns and great belts 
of forest trees, and shut his doors upon that world from 
which he neither asked nor wished for sympathy. 

Miss Pamela was in bed, ill with grief; Hopkins and 
the servants moved about the house with red eyes and 
stealthy footsteps. It was an unspeakably bleak night. 
Snow fell outside, and the cold was intense. The son lay 
in the tomb, the father sat before a great fire in his 
library, vainly trying to warm himself by the red blaze. 
Now it chanced that a window of the sumptuous room 
had been left unfastened. The wind wailed by, and shook 
it sb lustily that Godfrey Greylock turned in his chair to 
look, and as he did so a blast of cold air smote him in the 
face, like a breath from his son’s grave. At the same in- 
stant the curtains of lace and damask were tossed uncere- 
moniously aside, and out of the night and cold a woman 
leaped over the low sill of the window, straight into the 
library. 


The snow lay white on her dress and shawl, and over | 
the hood which covered her rich hair. Her black eyes | 


shone like moons, her face was as white as the flakes that 
clung to her garments. A more startling apparition could 
not well be imagined. Godfrey Greylock was not a nerv- 
ous man, but a sudden exclamation broke from his lips. 

“‘T knew you would not admit me by the door,” said 
Mercy Poole, ‘‘ soI made bold to enter by the window. I’ve 
something to say to you, sir,” she cast a wiid look around 
the big, sumptuous room. ‘‘So you're taking your ease, 
while he lies in his coffin out under the snow? You 
needn’t frown at me, sir; I, for one, do not fear you. 
Let me tell you a secret. I loved your son—loved him 
with my whole heart, which is far more than you can say 
—you, his own father !” 

Amazement for 2 moment held the master of the Woods 
dumb ; then he gave this intruder a look which might 
have sent a timid woman flying back through the window, 
but Mercy Poole was not timid. 

“Ah!” he said, ‘‘I recognize you now. You are the 
young woman from the Blackport inn. You make an ex- 
traordinary statement. 
ciprocate your affection ?” 

Her dark face grew thin and fierce. 
hands in the folds of her shawl. 

“That doesn’t matter to you, or to any other now,” 
she answered. ‘‘ Let by-gones be by-gones. He’s dead, 
and death wipes out everything. You didn’t like the 
daughter-in-law he gave you. Would J have suited you 


She clinched her 


The testimony of all parties pointed directly to | 


Did my son,” with a sneer, “re- | 
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any better?” The terrible earnestness of her manucr 
constrained him to answer, in spite of himself. 

‘“No—decidedly not. From what source my son inher- 
ited his low tastes in regard to love affairs, I cannot tell.” 

Her head was several inches higher than his own, and 
from her superior height she looked down upon him with 
a wicked blaze in her black eyes. 

‘See here!” she said, sternly, ‘‘we won't talk on that 
subject, for I do not want to shock you. The question I 
came here to ask is this—Godfrey Greylock, do you be- 
lieve your son died by his own hand ?” 

“* Most certainly.” 

“Blind bat! I thought you had more discernment 
than the others, but plainly you have not. Robert was 
killed, murdered—shot down like a dog! How very wise 
Dr. Jarvis and the rest of the Blackport idiots thought 
themselves at the inquest! What did that pistol thrown 
down beside him prove? Nothing. His pockets had not 
been rifled. What did that prove? Nothing. Do men 
never kill save to rob also? He was not the person to 
take his own life in a fit of despondency—his nature was 
too elastic, too light and shallow and fickle for that. 
Neither his wife’s unfaithfulness—I have heard the story, 
you see—nor his father’s mulish wrath, would have 
driven Robert Greylock to self-destruction. He was 
murdered, I tell you !” 

A chill crept over her listener. This dark, bold crea- 
ture had a singularly impressive manner. 

‘* Murdered ?” he could only echo, blankly. 

“Yes,” she almost shouted. ‘‘Did that idea never 
enter your head before? How dull you are! Now, let 
me enlighten you still further. You are his murderer !” 

He recoiled, as if she had struck him a blow. 

“‘Madwoman ! what do you mean !” 

Mercy Poole looked around the room. 

“This is a good place,” she cried, wildly. ‘‘ Was it 
the same on the night of his death—all warmth and light 
and perfume ? Why didn’t you keep him here? Wasn't 


| it you who drove him out to the doom that waited for 
| him in the old salt-pits ? 


His father’s roof should have 
sheltered him that night ; no assassin would have entered 
here. You thrust him forth to meet his fate; you, who 
might have saved him with a single kind word. And dare 
you say that you are not his murderer ?” 

He cringed. 

“This is too much! Your attachment for my son, I 
fear, has turned your head.” 

“«Then you will not believe me ?” she cried. 

‘“My son died by his own hand,”’ he answered, coldly; 
‘‘the fact has been proved to my entire satisfaction, and 
something more than the ravings of a young person who 
enters my house in the manner and with the air of one 
demented would be required to shake my conviction.” 

She eyed him critically from head to foot. 

‘Selfish and cold and cruel,” she said, slowly, ‘‘ with 
no more blood in your veins than a fish ; with no heart 
in your bosom! Yes, he would be alive and well this 
night but for you. You are his slayer in good truth, and 
his blood, Godfrey Greylock, is crying from the ground 
against you this very hour.” 

It was more than he could bear. He rang a bell 
furiously. A man-servant opened the library-door. 

‘‘ Harris,” said Godfrey Greylock, ‘‘show this mad 
creature out.” 

With a scornful smile Mercy Poole moved after the 
man, but from the threshold of the room she looked back, 
and, like a Cassandra, said : 

‘‘T’ve told you the truth ; you won’t forgetit! You're 
his murderer, and in spite of your wealth and your posi- 
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tion, and all the good things you call your own, you’ve 
seen the last on this earth of peace or happiness.” Then 
striking her breast tragically, she added : ‘‘ And I—I’ve 
parted with the same friends, too! And so good-night, 
and pleasant dreams to you, Godfrey Greylock !” 


CHAPTER VII. 


POLLY SPEAKS. 


I, Pouty, familiarly known as ‘‘ Granny Scrag’s Imp,” 
have been asked to write down certain strange incidents 
in my past life, which concern the history of several other 
persons with whom I have since found myself connected. 
This I do at the request of one who has been so unspeak- 
ably kind to me that his lightest wish I must ever regard 
as my law. But for him I should not have the power to 
write at all, much less the spirit of charity and forgive- 
ness which I now feel for all who have ever wronged or 
ill-treated me. 

The first home that I remember was a crazy, trembling 
tenement house, in a foul and dreary court, where the 
sun never shone, and where people were packed like 
sheep inapen. The air of the place was thick with evil 
odors, and still more evil conversation. Everybody there 
seemed as vicious as they were wretched. Broils on the 
stairs, free fights on the landings, varied occasionally by 
stabbing affrays, or by some drunken husband beating 
his wife to death, were daily occurrences in Harmony 
Alley, the satire of which name could only be appreciated 
by the dwellers of the place and the police, whose par- 
ticular terror it was. 

Far up under the roof of the old house there was a 
garret, bitterly cold in Winter, hot as a furnace in 
Summer. Its only window was a skylight. The plaster 
was tumbling in gritty fragments from the walls, the door 
sagged so on its rusty hinges that one could not close it. 
The furniture consisted of a rickety table, a chair or two, a 
heap of rags that’ served for a bed, and a broken stove in 
which a fire could scarcely be made to burn, even when 
such a luxury was possible. A cupboard in a corner held 
two or three cracked dishes, a bottle of gin, and sometimes 
a basket of broken victuals, the reward of weary tramp- 
ing from house to house. And in this room, at the top 
of this terrible den, I lived with Nan and Granny Scrag. 

I had lived there ever since I could remember any- 
thing. In Harmony Alley Nan and I were known as the 
Scrag brats, and I, because of my extreme viciousness, 
my ability to scratch and to bite, to fight and to conquer 
my fellow-gamins, had earned the extra title of ‘‘ the Imp.” 
I called Nan my sister, but I had no reason to believe 
that she actually sustained that relation to me. We were 
professional beggars. In fair weather and foul we were 
sent into the street to prey upon the pockets of charitable 
people, and solicit cold food at basement-doors. Nan was 
a year or two my junior, and I myself could not have been 
more than six or seven years old when the curious things 
that Iam about to relate happened to me; but cruelty 
and every sort of privation had aged me long before my 
time. 

One day Granny Scrag—so called from the fact that her 
anatomy seemed made up entirely of bones—dispatched 
Nan to a groggery at the corner of the alley for a drink of 
gin—gin, alas! was granny’s special weakness. Nan, 
with the bottle and a piece of money in her tiny hands, 
descended to the alley, where she straightway encountered 
an obstacle in the shape of Pietro, an Italian boy, be- 
longing to the organ-grinder who occupied an attic near 
ourown. Often had I engaged in warfare with the small 
ruffian, and conquered him, too. Perhaps it was the 


vengeful memory of this fact which led him now to assail 
Nan. At any rate, he dashed her to the ground, tore the 
money and the bottle from her hold, and left her shriek- 
ing. 

I heard the noise as I was toiling up the garret-stair 
with a basket of coals for granny. Instantly I dropped 
my burden, regardless of where it might strike, and flew 
down to the scene. While my foot was on the last stair I 
heard a warning voice cry : 

“Run, Pietro! Here comes the Imp! 
you—run !” 

It was too late. I dashed through the small fry, and 
the blear-eyed, unkempt women that Nan’s yells had 
already brought to the spot, and sprang like a wild-cat 
at Pietro’s brown throat. 

He was larger than I, and stronger. 
quailed in mortal terror before me. 

‘‘Oh, Polly, Polly,” sobbed Nan, who saw in me both 
a deliverer and an avenger, ‘‘ he’s smashed the bottle and 
stole the money.” 

I tore Pietro’s hair, I choked him, I banged his comely 
dark head against the wall. 

‘“‘Give up the brass, or I'll have your life,” I hissed, 
like the little fiend which I was. He tried vainly to escape 
me, while the lookers-on laughed. 

“Good for the Imp! I'll bet every time on the Imp !” 
said one voice, and another added, admiringly : ‘‘ She'll 
lick any three kids of her size in the alley! Mind your 
eye, Pietro ; you’ve got the devil’s own match !” 

‘‘T lost the brass !”’ gasped Pietro, as I was doing my 
best to brain him against the wall. ‘‘Let go, Poll—I 
swear by my soul I haven’t it!” 

For once he told the truth. His booty was gone, gob- 
bled up by some of the surrounding small fry, and there- 
fore “past recovery. I beat and banged him till I was 
tired, then I took Nan’s hand and went up to the attic. 
I knew what awaited. us there; Pietro knew, also, and 
howled exultantly after me: 

“Imp! Imp! It’s your turn now !” 

And so it was. On learning the fate of her money and 
gin-bottle, Granny Scrag swooped down on Nan like a 
kite on the prey. Slap, slap went her hard hands on the 
child’s soft, white flesh, and as I listened a dozen demons 
entered into me. I rushed betwixt the two with such 
force that Granny Scrag, who, by reason of much gin and 
some natural infirmities, was always weak on the legs, 
reelod, and went down into a corner a flat, helpless heap. 

“Tf,” I panted, flushed with my recent conquest of 
Pietro, ‘‘ you ever strike Nan again, you wicked old hag ! 
I'll murder you—yes, I’ll smash your head with your own 
gin-bottles. You may beat me as much as you like, but 
don’t you dare lay hands on her any more !” 

She gathered herself up from the floor. Granny Serag 
was not a handsome woman. Her nose and chin nearly 
met. She had cruel, twinkling eyes and bristling, iron- 
gray hair, which stuck straight out from her dirty cap- 
border, and all her rags and tatters exhaled the odors of 
the grog-shop. 

“You black limb!” she cried—that was her favorite 
name for me. I had tar-black eyes and hair, and my 
wizened little face was as brown as an Arab’s. She seized 
me by the neck, and in three minutes the gay spirit of 
victory was quenched within me, and my entire body felt 
like a jelly. 

“Ts that enough, Poll ?” croaked granny, when she had 
exhausted her own strength ; ‘‘do you want to take Nan’s 
share again ?” 

“Yes,” I answered, defiantly, ‘‘I’d sooner you would 
kill me than harm her.” 
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It was not her purpose to kill me—I was too valuable 
for that, but she gave me a lurid look. 

‘“<'There’s bad blood in you, Poll—you came of an evil 
stock,” said she. ‘‘Have your way. I'd as quick thrash 
one brat as the other. It’s easier to deal out enough for 
both at the same time. Now, take another bottle from the 
cupboard, and go down to the shop at the corner.” 

I obeyed, whimpering. Nan crept after me, clinging to 
the skirts of my ragged gown. I put my bruised arms 
around her. 

“Don’t you be afraid, Nan,” I said, exultantly. ‘‘She 
‘won’t beat you any more—I've won a point for you—I'm 
to have all the blows now.” 

It was a conquest which cost me dear. From that time 
Granny Scrag, whenever she became angry with Nan, 
would fly straight at me and pound me unmercifully. 
She loved neither of us; but her hatred of me had a 
peculiar venom in it. Many were the cruel beatings that 
I received for Nan, but there was never a time when I 
flinched, or repented of my own generosity. Pain borne 
for Nan’s sake was sweet. One must have something to 
love. Even as a child, I was unfortunate enough to 
possess a nature to which worship of some kind was an 
absolute necessity. Of religion I knew no more than a 
Hottentot, and the ties of kindred were as a sealed book 
tome. So Nan became my one only idol. 

Every day Granny Scrag sent us into the streets to beg. 
There I soon learned the power of beauty. People would 
frown and brush by my outstretched hand, but when they 
looked at Nan’s uplifted face, with its rose-leaf skin and 
big, violet eyes and yellow hair in rings and curls, nine out 
of every ten halted and turned back to give us a penny. 
Many a time I should have fared poorly but for Nan’s ex- 
quisite face. 

Sometimes inquisitive ladies and servant-girls at the back 
doors would ask our names and where we lived, and then 
I was obliged to tell a pitiful story which Granny Scrag 
had beaten into me about our poor dear old grand- 
mother who was sick unto death, with no money to pay 
her rent or buy medicines. I was not an apt liar ; and 
when my interrogator began to question me too closely, I 
usually broke down and took to my nimble heels. Nan, 
being shy and timid, left all the talking tome. She just 
clung to my rags, and let her lovely face plead for her. It 
was far more eloquent than my tongue. 

She was a very little creature to send into the streets. I 
love to remember that I always did the best I could for 
her. When it rained I covered her with my rags ; when 
she cried with cold, I warmed her in my bosom ; when 
we were both hungry, and our share of broken food was 
meagre, she always got part of my allowanco to add to 
her own. 

Sometimes we would wander away through the streets 
- toa great green place, where there were trees and fount- 
ains, and seats upon which one could rest, and deer in an 
inclosure. And further on we found gardens and beds of 
flowers, and water with a boat and swans upon it—para- 
dise, indeed, to two helpless dwellers of Harmony Alley. 
The sunshine and the bloom and the beauty made us cry. 

“‘Oh, Polly dear, let’s stay here,” said Nan, ‘‘and never 
go back to Granny Scrag again |” 

But the tempter was in ourEden. One day Nan thrust 
out a lawless hand, and broke a cluster of flowers from a 
blazing border. At the same moment I espied a cop, or 
blue-coated guardian of the peace, advancing upon us, 
and with a wholesome fear of the power vested in him—a 
power which all dwellers of Harmony Alley dreaded, I tore 
the flowers from Nan, and fled with her in terror and dis- 
nay, We never dared enter our paradise again. 


And now in this record which I have been called to 
write, I, the beggar of the streets, the miserable waif of 
Harmony Alley, come to that day of days which changed 
everything in life for me and for Nan. 

Before sending us forth to prey upon the public this 
particular morning, Granny Scrag took occasion to ad- 
minister to me a timely warning : 

“T’m not going to keep you two brats longer for no- 
thing,” she cried. ‘‘ Poll, you black limb! why don’t 
you tell the public about your poor old dying grandmother 
who can’t pay the rent ? Haven't I clothed you all your 
life in purple and fine linen, and kept you on the fat of 
the land? Ain’t I your benefactor, and yet I'll warrant 
you can’t look man nor woman in the eye, and tell that 
story straight. And so you come home to me night after 
night, with only a few coppers in your fist. Do it again, 
and T’ll throw you neck and heels ont of the skylight !” 

I departed with Nan to the daily task which I hated 
with all my heart. 

“T won’t ask a penny of anybody to-day,” I said, 
sullenly. 

‘‘Oh, do, Polly,’’ whimpered Nan, ‘‘or gran will kill 
you when we go back.” 

“*T don’t care. I wonder what she means when she 
says I’ve bad blood in me, What kind of blood have you, 
Nan? It can’t be like mine, because you are so white 
and pretty.” 

“She'll give us no supper,” whimpered Nan, who was 
too babyish to understand the things that perplexed me. 
Supper was of more importance to her than any question 
of blood. 

We trotted off through tho streets, and, led by Fate, as 
I afterward came to believe, we stopped, at last, in a 
great thoroughfare, before an immense shop-window full 
of wonderful fabrics, to watch the fine ladies descend 
from their carriages and trail their rich gowns through 
the big doors that swung open to them as if by magic. 
Now and then, with one of these splendid dames we saw a 
child, all in silk and velvet, and wonderful furbelows, and 
the sight threw me into a fever of envy. 

“Oh, my !’T said to Nan, ‘‘ wouldn’t you be fine if yon 
could dress in lace and ribbon and cobweb embroideries ? 
You’d shame ’em all, you would, with your yeller hair, 
and pink cheeks, and shiny eyes! HowTI wish I could 
make a lady of you, Nan ; if I could, I’d be content my- 
self to beg for Granny Scrag as long as I lived.” 

Nan rubbed her curly head fondly against my arm. 

‘““We are going to run away together when we grow 
up,” she answered. 

That was our favorite dream, the hope that solaced us 
in all our privations. We had talked of it scores of times. 
As soon as I should be large enough to work, I had fully 
determined to leaye Harmony Alley and Granny Scrag, 
and fly with Nan to parts unknown. 

Presently along camo a carriage—no stylish private 
affair, but a very shabby hired hack. I’m glad my sharp 
eyes took in this fact. It stopped before the big store, 
and two women alighted from it—a lady and her 
attendant. 

The latter was stout, brown, plebeian. Her heavy faco 
bore the scars of smallpox. The lady looked very slight 
and pale and girlish. She had beautiful dark eyes and 
hair, but her dress was shabby, and she limped badly as 
she walked. This made me think that her means wouldn’t 
allow her a carriage, but that she was compelled by in- 
firmity to take one. . 

‘*Mind your steps, ma’am,” I heard the stout woman 
say, and she gave the lady her arm to lean upon. 

It suddenly occurred to me that I had not yet taken a 
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penny for Granny Scrag, so at this juncture I stepped 
forward and put out my dirty hand. 

‘* Please, ma'am,” I stammered, to the lame lady. 

She moved very slowly, at best, and at this appeal she 
stopped altogether, and looked first at me and then at 
little Nan. 

“*Great God !” she almost screamed. 

The pock-marked woman caught Nan by the arm. 

‘*Who is this child ?” she demanded of me, and her 
voice also was full of excitement. 

I was thrilling from head to foot with indefinable fear. 
I could not arrive at such a conclusion by the usual 
modes of reasoning, but then and there all the instincts 
of my nature warned me that Nan was in peril. 

“‘She’s my sister !” I cried, quickly. 

‘*That’s a lie,” said the brown woman. ‘‘ You are not 
in the least alike. Where does this pretty baby belong ?” 

‘Nowhere,’ I answered. 

‘Has she parents ?” she asked, breathlessly. 

“No,” said I. 

She turned to the lame lady, and spoke again very 
softly. 

** You see a beggar-child, without home or kin. Could 
you ask for anything more? Act boldly, ma’am, or you 
are lost.” 

The lame lady seemed to tremble. 

**T dare not, Hannah ; I am a coward.” 

“Tf you risk nothing, ma’am, you'll win nothing !” 

She drew from her pocket a thin, well-worn purse, and 
took from it a silver piece, which she held out to me. 

“You little black wretch,” she said, unceremoniously, 
‘‘take this and run to the nearest shop, and buy some- 
thing nice for the pretty one, I will look out for her till 
you come back.” 

Her ruse was too transparent. I saw through it at 
once. She wanted to get possession of Nan, my own 
baby Nan, my pretty yellow-head! I struck the silver 
fiercely to the pavement, and with tooth and nail attacked 
the hand that detained the child. 

“Let go my sigter !” I panted. ‘‘ What do you want 
of her? Hands off, or I'll bite, I'll tear you !” 

Nan herself began to cry with fright. Passers-by 
stopped to stare. 

“Great Heaven ! Hannah, let her go !” cried the lame 
lady, in evident alarm. With something that sounded 
Jike an oath, the brown woman relinquished Nan, and we 
straightway took to our heels and fled. 

At the first corner I obeyed the instinct common to all 
fugitives—I turned and looked back. The street was 
crowded with people, but amidst them all I espied the 
stout, dark woman coming at a round pace after us. We 
were pursued. A thrill of horror went over me. I seemed 
to know even then that that strange female represented 
a power which was to crush and overwhelm me in the 
future. 

Fear gave me wings. Fortunately the pavement was 
thronged, and such wee things as Nan and I could not 
easily be kept in sight. 

“ Hurry, Nan !” I cried, to my poor, frightened, stumb- 
ling: companion. ‘‘ There’s a wicked woman after us. She 
wants to take you away from me.” 

«« What for ?” gasped Nan. 

“To kill and to eat you!” said I. 

With a dismal wail Nan redoubled her efforts to escape 
this frightful doom. -How far we were pursued and 
watched I do not know. To say the least, we led the 
woman a race. I was very nimble, and I half led, half 
carried, Nan along with me. We darted in and out of by- 
ways, we plunged through dark lanes, and by the time 


| we reached Harmony Alley the coast was clear—there was 


no sign anywhere of our pursuer. At some point of that. 
long run we had given her the slip. Nan was safe. 

‘‘Where’s the wicked woman, Poll” she said, as I 
squeezed her to me in a transport of joy. 

“*T don’t know,” I answered ; ‘“‘but I hope she’s fallen 
down a coal-hole, and the ame lady with her. “Oh,” I 
cried, in an excess of vindictiveness, ‘‘I hope they’re both 
stone-dead |” 

We toiled up the garret stair of the old tenement-house. 
to tell Granny Scrag of our peril and escape. I shall 
never forget the creature as she sat on a broken chair 
under the skylight, her dirty cap awry on her bristling 
hair, her rags gathered about her skinny figure, her ferret 
eyes fixed sharply on me, while I related my story. 

“You little fool!” she burst out, at the close, “ why 
didn’t you keep the silver piece the woman gave you ? 
Why didn’t you send her to me here in Harmony Alley ? 
I'd sell Nan to her quick enough, and be glad of the 
chance. You two brats are the pest of my life! You're 
sure it was Nan she wanted, eh !” 

‘*Yes,” I answered, dismally, ‘‘ it wasn’t me, gran ; she. 
called me a black wretch.”” And then I began to suppli- 
cate. ‘Oh, you wouldn’t sell Nan, would you, gran ? 
You couldn’t be as bad as that! I should die without 
Nan !” 

“Then I'd be quit of ye both! Send your lame lady 
here, and see if I won’t make a bargain with her quick 
enough.” 

“Tf I catch her in this house, gran, I'll push her down- 
stairs ; I'll throw the gin-bottle at her!” I cried, in a 
fury. : 

‘Tut !” said gran ; and she questioned me closely con- 
cerning the appearance of the two women. Her face fell 
when I spoke of their worn dress and the shabby hack. 

‘‘Ha! they weren’t rich folks, then |”? she said, in a dis- 
appointed tone. ‘‘Faugh! we want nothing to do with 
’em, if they hain’t got brass. Maybe they’d like to adopt 
you both. Nan! Nan! you ungrateful baggage, you 
black Poll, it’s nothing but Nan with you from morning 
till night !” 

Then she flew at me and beat me black and blue for 
daring to come back to the alley empty-handed, after 
which she turned me out on the street to beg again, but 
Nan she kept behind in the attic. 

I went out to my hateful work with a bruised, aching 
body and a heart like lead. Iwas sorry that I had told 
gran about the two women. A foreboding of evil weighed 
heavily upon me. Iwondered if the unknown pair-would 
visit the alley in my absence and secure Nan. Qh, the 
torment of those hours, when my bare feet carried me 
about the streets, while my heart remained behind in the 
garret. The misery in my ugly, dark face must have at- 
tracted the notice of passers-by, for pennies came to me 
unsolicited, and an old fruit-woman at a corner-stand 
called me kindly, and gave me a big red apple. 

As soon as I dared I flew back to Harmony Alley. Just 
before reaching it I stumbled upon a woman who was 
pacing slowly along the uneven pavement, near the en- 
trance to the foul place. She had the air of a person on 
the watch. There was a vail over her swarthy face, but I 
saw it all the same, and I knew her dress, her figure. I 
think she recognized me, also. Through the vail her 
sharp eyes fixed themselves on me for a moment, and she 
seemed about to speak, but on second thought she turned 
and walked swiftly and noiselessly away. It was the 
brown woman. I flew into the alley, and up flight after 
flirht of rickety stairs to the attic, 

‘Polly ! Polly !” 
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cupboard, and Nan and I went out on the stairs, for the 
smell of gin made the garret sickening, and ate our supper 
together. I put into her hand the apple which the old 
woman at the corner stand had given me. 


Oh, joy! It was Nan’s little voice. I saw her angel 
face, in its frame of yellow curls, looking out for me at 
the garret-door. My precious little sister ! 

‘* Has anybody been here, Nan ?” I asked. 


Cs 


,A GAME OF CRIBBAGE.— FROM A DESIGN BY DADD. 
‘‘How good you are to me, dear, dear Polly ! she said, 


as she nestled up to my heart. 


**That’s because I love you so," I answered. ‘Do you 
‘ 


‘*No,” she answered, and I breathed freely again. 
.«* Where's gran ?” 

-** Sick—on the bed.” 

Iknew what that meant. There was broken food in the | love me, Nan ?” 


A NARROW ESCAPE. 


& NARROW ESCAPE. —** you SEE, THE FELLERS THOUGHT YOU STAID TOO LONG, AND THEY WENT OUT FOR YOU. YOU W425 A-LYIN’ 
- ON THE TRACE, YER HANDS ON A BIG TREE THAT THE WIND HAD BLOWN DOWN,’”— SEE NEXT PAGE, 
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“Yes, oh, yes!’ she cried, with fervor. 

‘Will you love me as long as you live ?” 

“That I will.” 

Poor baby ! she little knew what she was promising. 
Presently I said : 

‘You and I never had father and mother like other 
little girls, Nan, and sometimes I’ve been afraid we wasn’t 
sisters—real, true sisters, you know, because I’m so ugly 
and you so pretty—I’m so bad and you so good.” 

She twined her little arms round my neck. 

“Oh, but you are my sister, Polly !” 

“ Right, Nan,’ I answered, exultantly. ‘I’m sure of it 
to-day—otherwise I would’nt feel so bad at the thought of 
strange folks taking you from me—could I, now ?” 

“No,” said Nan. 

For a long time we sat there with arms around each 
other. On the landing below a row was going on, as 
usual, and men and women were swearing at-each other in 
foreign tongues. Darkness gathered. The organ-grinder 
who occupied the adjacent attic came toiling along, dusty 
and tired, up the creaky stairs, followed by Pietro, bear- 
ing a monkey in a red cap and jacket. I gave my enemy 
a malicious pinch as he passed me, and he answered with 
a dismal, protesting howl. 

In some room far beneath our perch, Nan and I could 
hear a fiddle going merrily, and all the while, as we sat 
there, I was thinking of the brown woman, and wonder- 
ing if she was still walking up and down the street out- 
side. Presently Nan began to grow sleepy. Her curly 
head weighed heavily against my shoulder. 

‘Let's go in to gran,” said I, and we went back to the 
attic, where the old woman lay in drunken slumber, and 
throwing ourselves down on the bare floor under the old 
skylight, we looked up through its cracked glass, and 
counted the stars far away in the deep purple sky until 
both fell asleep. 

The next morning the thing which I most dreaded came 
to pass—again Granny Scrag ordered me out to beg alone. 
Nan cried. to go with me—I like to remember that—till 
the old woman beat us apart with her stick, and pushed 
me out of the attic with such violence that I fell half-way 
down the flight of stairs outside. Having picked myself 
up, I looked back, and saw Nan’s little rose-leaf face 
covered with tears at the garret-door, 

**Good-by, Polly—dear Polly !” she cried, piteously ; 
and ‘‘Good-by, heart’s delight !’I answered, as bravely 
asI could ; ‘‘I’ll soon be with you again.” 

Her yellow curls were clustering brightly about her 
little flower-face, her ragged gown fluttered in a draught 
of air, she kissed her tiny hand to me, then the cruel old 
woman snatched her back, and ah, me! that was the last 
of Nan ! i 

I ran all about the vicinity of Harmony Alley that morn- 
ing, looking up and down for the brown woman. I feared 
she might be watching in the neighborhood, but to my 
great relief there was no sign of her anywhere. Even this 
gave me a vague comfort. I hoped that she might have 
been baffled in her search after Nan. I lingered and 
lingered near the alley and the tenement-house, though I 
knew I should suffer for thus neglecting the work of the 
day ; but I saw nothing to alarm me. Hour after hour 
dragged on, I had not taken a penny ; I did not care. 
By hovering around Harmony Alley I seemed to be keep- 
ing guard over Nan. Alas! it was a sort of vigilance 
which availed nothing. 

At last I set my face homeward. I climbed the stair 
like a cat, and pushed back the sagging door of the 
garret. Gran was there alone. mixing gin in a broken 
cup. 


** Where's Nan ?” I cried, breathlessly. 

She gave me a sidelong glance. 

‘‘Where’s the money you got on the street to-day, 
Baggage ?” 

“‘T got none ; not a penny,’ I fairly screamed. ‘And 
I'm glad of it! Where's Nan, I say—what have you done 
with my sister ?” 

At that moment my eyes fell on the cupboard. Its 
door stood open, and on the shelf I espied a roll of 
money—more than I had ever seen before in my life. 
Conviction entered my soul like a sword. 

“Gran,” I shrieked, ‘‘ where did you get the brass ? 
You've sold her to the strange people—the lame lady and 
the brown woman—you've let ‘em take her away !” 

Gran stirred her gin defiantly. 

“You limb, what's that to you ?” she stammered, and 
then, as if disdaining to lie to such an insignificant oppo- 
nent, she added, with deliberation : ‘‘ Yes, they’ve taken 
her away—she’s gone, and for ever, and good riddance to 


her.” (To be continued.) 
SS 


A LITTLE ROOM. 


f'HE room was very small and bare; 

Its low and empty walls were brown; 
No magio touch of art was there 

To bring the country to the town: 
And all the beauty it could show, 
Were six sweet myrtles in a row! 


Now, while I stir not from my chair, 
My heart to that poor room will steal; 
A sense of summer-time is there, 
A myrtle-scented breath I feel: 
I hear again the passing cry, 
“Roses a-blowing | Who will buy ?” 


! What made that low room all so dear ? 
A vanished face, a tender tone, 
Whose music I shall never hear 
While life’s long dusk I spend alone, 
Our love I know, is still the same, 
But who can guess its new-made frame ? 


And so, when dreaming on my seat, 
jl My soul seeks New Jerusalem town, 
It always seems her weary feet 
Regain that chamber bare and brown: 
And God’s own glory seems to glow 
On myrtles, standing in a row! 


I know quite well that cannot be: 

(Yet sometimes parables are true!) 
But it must stand for Heaven to mo: 

A haven in God’s boundless blue; 
Where Love finds anchorage, while wide 
God's sea of love rolls every side! 


A NARROW ESCAPE. 
By HELEN W. Prerson. 


Tre light in the old barn was growing dim, and a 
young man came to the door, flung it wider open, and 
looked up at the sky. The rose-flushes of sunset were 
gone, and all was pale and clear, like a face from which 
the fervor of passion has faded. Spring odors blew in on 
the damp wind. 

He had been working all day with a sort of consuming 
ardor, but he was:done now. With a vague wonder he 
turned and looked at the completed work. It was asifa 
dream had suddenly taken form and shape. 

He was 8 tall, lithe young fellow, with womanish blue 
eyes—morbid, you might say, if you studied his face, and 
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unworldly, and over-much given to dreams. He seemed 
to see something more than the wonderfully carven chair, 
as he stared at its dim outline. He knew every curling 
leaf, the feeling of every carven face. 

He had wrought some hope or dream into it. You 
could read that in the nervous tremor of his lips, in the 
proud light—half of anticipation, half of triumph—kind- 
ling in his eyes. 

*¢ Looks too fine to sit on, don’t it ? Something like a 
throne. I’ve always had a longing to tryathrone. Folks 
must have to sit uncommon straight in them, though. 
T’m going to get into this before his majesty, the bishop, 
at any rate !” 

‘““Very uneasy seats are thrones,” said Eric, looking at 
the young girl, as she stepped in with her own slow, 
subtle grace. 

She had wrapped a cherished heirloom of her mother’s 
about her, a queer old brocaded shawl, of dull Venetian- 
red, and it made her look more picturesque than ever. 
Whatever she wore seemed for the time the most fitting 
and appropriate. She was a slender, supple young thing, 
with a low brow, from which a mass of tawny hair, with a 
gleam like burnished copper in it, was bundled up on the 
small shapely head into most bewildering puffs, and braids 
and curling tendrils. Her eyes, heavy-lidded and some- 
thing like sherry wine in tint, did not meet one fairly, 
but stole glances at you askance. Somewhat unintelligi- 
ble, half-caressing at times, tormenting at others, till her 
victims watched with maddening pulses for their torment 
or their ecstasy. 

For the rest, youth had tmted her face deftly, from the 
rich cream-white, like a magnolia leaf, of her complexion, 
to the full crimson of the voluptuous mouth. She 
gathered her dull red draperies about her, and sat up in 
the carved chair like a queen. 

“«T think you will get the prize !” she said, softly, with 
the most bewitching tone of sympathy. 

Eric Bergman did not look at his work any more. 
forgot for the moment that he had nothing but a hope. 

“If I get it, will you care ?” he said, with a sort of 
gasp. 

She looked at him with an inscrutable smile that might 
mean anything. 

‘* Tf you do not care, the prize will be nothing to me,” 
he said, simply. 

A sort of wonder came into the girl’s eyes. She was 
about to speak when a shriek came from the house—a 
child’s cry. 

‘Flip again! I wonder what he’s up to now » she 
said, slowly. 

She did not start—she never did—nor was she much 
surprised at anything. 

But Eric never heard the voice of his motherless boy 
anmoved, although Flip was like the cherubim ‘‘ who 
continually do cry”; and he went to the door to see Mrs. 
Mills, his landlady, coming through the garden-path, 
leading the imp by the hand. His real name, Philip, had 
changed, by the fitness of things, to Flip. 

“Speak to him !’ she said, breathlessly. ‘‘He does 
beat natur’. He’s a-tryin’ to distract the cat’s claws.” 

The urchin,  rosy-cheeked child of five, with a mop of 
tangled gold on his head, and a pair of gleaming, mis- 
chievous blue eyes, now dimmed with tears, sobbed : 

*<T was a gittin’ the splinters out !” 

“*When that yere Manx cat was brought here,” said 
Mrs. Mills, ‘‘I rejoiced that it had no tail to pull, though 
I must say I think a tail goes a long way toward furnishin’ 
a cat, and it’s somethin’ of a trial to have a cat runnin’ 
about that ain’t, so to speak, finished off. But, law! 


He 


that young un’s the beater for findin’ ways of torturin’! 
Why, for the land’s sake, Genie, what be you a-doin’ ? 
You don’t mean ter say——-_ Oh, I see, it’s done !” 

Even Flip stopped his yammer, and stared at the chair, 
where pretty Genie still sat enthroned. 

“Take me!” he said to her, with the air of a baby em- 
peror. 

He had his own dream of something grand about the 
chair, and it was a sort of fairyland to him. 

Eric’s blood leaped as he saw the two—the baby head, 
covered with spun gold, leaning against the dim red 
drapery that covered Genie’s girlish bosom. Her dusky 
eyes were bent upon the boy, and, the capricious looks 
for the time vailed, the mutinous mouth looked tender— 
she was at that moment a Madonna to him. 

‘Wal, now, I don’t say but it’s a pooty nice affair,” 
said Mrs. Mills, critically. ‘‘Popishy, of course ; but, 
seein’ it’s for a Catholic Church, that couldn’t be helped. 
Them ’Postles—every one with a little shed over him—is 
real cute, and air speakin’ likenesses, I dare say. I’m 
sure that’s Peter by his obstinate nose, and this ’ere 
womanish-lookin’ creature with the long curls must be 
John. Them cabbage leaves, too, looks as crisp as natur’, 
and that air bird is actilly soarin’! Lor’! Mr. Bergman, 
there can’t be no manner of doubt that you'll win ! 
There isn’t another man that kin hold a candle to you but 
John Moran, and Genie says your’n beats his’n all holler. 
John don’t need it as much as you do, only he’s so 
graspin’!”’ 

Genie rose slowly from the chair and seemed to ex- 
amine it more narrowly. Eric’s fancy had shrined the 
Twelve Apostles in various ways, and about each were 
symbols of a certain month of the year—some flower curi- 
ously wrought, a curling leaf or fern, delicate enough to 
droop in your hand. 

He had made his chair an epic poem, in which Nature’s 
grand symphonies were heard by those who could feel 
her wordless music ; and, surmounting all, was enshrined 
a Madonna and child. 

Eric was far from feeling any religious fervor as he 
wrought at the chair. He was working for his future. 
He had been idle for months, when a millionaire took up 
the whim of offering five hundred dollars for the finest 
carven bishop’s chair for his own church. 

The millionaire had made his money by inventing a 
button, and knew nothing else; but there was a com- 
mittee, who were artists, to examine the offerings. 

Their verdict would stamp the victor and assure his 
future. So Eric, who was spending his last dollars and 
had a child on his hands, wrought with passionate fervor. 
He had breathed some of his own fire into the sculptured 
faces of dead wood, till— 


“He builded better than he knew.” 


Even Genie Mills felt it, and turned away with o 
strange, baffled look on her face. 

“T quite forgot to say that tea’s a-waitin’, an’ saleratus 
biscuits do lose by keepin’ of ’em, not to speak of the 
romeo of the tea that’s so efferwescent,” said Mrs. Mills, 
after a pause. 

But it was all the same to Eric that night—he was 
eating angel’s food. 

He went into the little garden after tea to be alone with 
his hopes. There was only one tree in it; but Spring 
had not forgotten to give ita tender robe of green, and 
the fresh leaves made a pleasant rustling over him as he 
sat down on the rude bench beneath. 

There was ® nervous tremor in his pulses, and’ his 
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heart was beating like a prisoner assaulting the walls. 
Presently Genie came out, with the shawl still wrapped 
coquettishly about her. 

‘*Flip has cried himself to sleep,” she said, in her slow 
way. ‘‘His cat got wet, and he is sure she will turn 
rusty. I told him a fairy story.” 

“You are very good to him and to me,” Eric said. 

“Oh, I like fairy stories myself. I hate this humdrum 
life where nothing happens. I like to think of great 
caskets of rubies and emeralds and diamonds, and getting 
untold riches by rubbing an old lamp. I wish I had an 
old lamp of that kind. I have all sorts of daydreams.” 

Eric had an impulse for the moment to weave a fairy 
story of his own, and tell her of a certain lamp of love 
that could discover jewels of untold value and make one 
rich for ever ; but he fancied such vagaries would be un- 
intelligible to the girl. 

“‘T was indulging in dreams, too,’ he said; ‘‘I have 
been working so hard lately, but now I seem to have 
come to a full stop. I can breathe a little—I can think.” 

**And what do you think about ?” the girl asked, with 
a very faint curiosity. 

“‘About you ?” answered Eric, abruptly. 

Genie did not blush ; she was quite used to that sort of 
language and understood it. She enjoyed it in her slow 
way. 

‘‘ When I have got my prize, when I have my Aladdin’s 
lamp, I will tell you about it,” he said, with quickening 
pulses, looking into her inscrutable eyes. 

The moon was shining now, and made a pallid light 
under the slender, straight figure in the dull red drapery, 
and the lovely face, the rounded white arms, the rose- 
flushed cheeks, the, parted lips, the half-disarranged 
masses of tawny hair. 

She ‘gave hima glance, nalf-luring, half-evasive. Eric 
could not remember that she had ever given him any- 
thing but glances, yet sometimes he could have sworn 
they were as caressing as a kiss. 
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He was ready to answer the mute invitation of that 
glance, and, forgetting his resolves, seize the slender hand 
so near him, and tell her all, when Mrs. Mills’s voice 
struck incisively through the darkness and silence. 

‘*Genie !—I say, Genie !—where be you? I can’t for 
the life of me lay my hand on that air salt yemptins you 
sot t’other day !” 

The young girl moved away in her own languid, indo- 
lent manner, with only a soft ‘‘ good-night ” to Eric, that 
seemed to ‘‘ throb through all his pulses with the fullness 
of the Spring,” far into the odorous, silent night. 

Eric scarcely knew what to do with himself the next 
day. He had indeed come to a sort of pause in his life. 
Mrs. Mills was superintending the kitchen as usual, allow- 
ing Genie to sit at her ease, as she usually chose to do. 

To-day she did not have her pretty hands folded before 
her as usual ; she was giving her fancies shape in a Spring 
bonnet. 

She made a pleasant picture as she sat in a pale-blue 
morning dress directly in the sunshine of the window, 
twining the bits of ribbon and clusters of flowers together. 

Flip was very happy. He was in the back yard, making 
a composition of stove-blacking, dandelions and water, 
that he called ‘“‘soup,” and rejoiced in being unseen by 


‘| man or woman either. 


Eric wandered down the road out into the woods. The 
morning sun struck through the pines like flame, the fair, 
sunshiny faces of the yellow daffodils were uplifted to 
the light. On the pond the lily pods were glittering, and 
the lilies floated in a languorous sleep. 

Like all his countrymen, Eric had an intense love for 
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nature. If he could not have the scarred and cleft 
mountains of his native land, the purple blooms and roses 
of the afterglow kindling upon their eternal snows, the 
glitter of the falling avalanche, the flash of mountain 
streams, he was fain to make much of a tree, a flower, 
the slope of sad-colored hills, or the wide reach of a level 
green meadow. 

Somehow nature held healing and rest for him at all 
times, and it was a strange comfort to him just to stand 
under a green tree and look up through its vistas of light 
to the serene sky. 

He stood there now, thinking of his work, of the prize 
that must be his—he could not doubt it—of the other 
vista of light that would open for him. Only one more 
day to wait at the door of destiny. 

To be sure, he had loved before. There was a green 
grave beside a distant shore, and the memory of a sweet, 
colorless face—a sort of pale phantom beside the present 
reality, compared to the feeling that thrilled him now. It 
was all 
; “As moonlight unto sunlight, and as water unto wine.” 

j 

He walked slowly back after a time. Something cold 
seemed to strike him as he opened the gate. A sound of 
subdued crying from Flip, but that was not unusual—a 
strange silence beside. He saw Mrs. Mills standing mo- 
tionless as if turned into stone. Genie’s hat, with all its 
sudden bloom, had fallen unheeded to the floor. Her 
face was pale. She turned it slowly toward him ; the lips 
trembled. 

‘Tt is dreadful!” she said. ‘‘ How will you bear it ?” 

His heart suddenly seemed frozen. His pulses gave one 
great throb, and then the wonderful machine of life, with 
all its strange wheels, seemed to stop with a quick whirl. 

‘¢ What is it?” he managed to say. His lips had stiff- 
ened strangely, and he spoke in an altered voice : 

“That limb of Satan, if I must call him so,” said Mrs. 
Mills, recovering herself, ‘‘has been a-whittling at the 
chair, and if he hasn’t cut off every blessed saint’s nose ! 
No! we didn’t miss him. "When Genie gets a new hat she 
wouldn’ notice the Jedgment Day, not till Gabriel blew 
his horn pretty loud ; and I—well, I’d a power o’ work on 
hand, so the little raskil took his own time a-carvin’ them 
’ Posles’ countenances till their own mothers wouldn’t 
know ’em. Talk about not believin’ in original sin! And 
all that depraved little creetur will say, is, ‘he was a- 
shayin’ ’em like popper! Wal, I never did!” 

‘€ Who opened the barn-door ?” asked Eric, suddenly. 

‘* Bless me! I never thought of that !’’ said Mrs. Mills. 
‘Flip couldn’t reach it. Do you know, Genie ?” 

‘Are you sure you fastened it last night ?” asked the 
young girl, stopping to raise her hat, and turning it 
around in her hands. 

‘Yes, Iam sure ; but no matter—the mischief is done.” 

**Genie opened de door,” said Flip, with a whimper. 
Genie flushed. 

‘Don’t tell naughty stories,” she said, softly." 

Eric took the boy on his knee. 

‘‘He does not know,” he said, quietly. ‘‘He never will 
know all the mischief he has done to-day.” 

The boy leaned his head against his father’s breast and 
cried, softly. He was touched, although he could not 
comprehend the desolation his little hands had wrought. 
He even held up two fat fingers, which he had slightly 
wounded in his wanton work, that his father might kiss 
the places to make them well. 

Genie had been strangely silent, but she now felt it in- 
cumbent on her to say something. 

“TI feel dreadfully about it,’ she said, with sort of 


effort ; ‘it seems somehow my fault. I ought to have 
looked after the child.” 

“Do not blame yourself!” Eric answered. ‘‘ We cannot 
foresee these things. I will go and take a look at the 
wreck.” 

“He put Flip down softly and went out. No one fol- 
lowed him; all seemed to feel that 1t was best to allow 
him to face it alone. He stood a moment irresolutely at 
the door. He shrank from seeing his spoiled work, as if 
it had been the face of a friend so ruthlessly disfigured. 

The full light fell on the chair as he stepped over the 
threshold, and he seemed to feel for the first time all its 
beauty and all his loss. 

To the faces Flip had evidently devoted himself. St. 
Peter had lost both ears, St. Luke's eyes were gouged out, 
and St. John's face was lined like a map ; scarcely one had 
escaped. 

Flip had gathered the delicately-carved flowers, too, and 
had a small heap of daisies, a few spears of wheat and a 
poppy, laid in a paper box for future pastime ! 

The tools were dropped about on the floor. He had not 
been able to use them. A sharp knife that he had found 
among them had served his purpose better; and so his 
baby-hands had wrought his father's ruin ! 

It is hard for a man to face his own ruin! Even the 
consolations of religion fail at such a time, and Eric was a 
skeptic. None of the grand words of solace that have 
echoed through the ages ‘‘ down the corridors of time” 
came to comfort him at this moment. 

He had the vaguest of beliefs in a great First Cause, but 
it did not come in here. He had no creed, and a sort of 
contempt for all creeds. He was, as Mrs. Mills often said, 
‘* A disregenerate creatur’, livin’ in the galls of bitterness, 
but that mild-tempered, as he might put many a purfessor 
to the blush.” 

He looked moodily out into the little plot called a 
garden, to the rustic seat where last night he had sat with 
the rustling of the foliage over him, and a hundred hopes 
like singing birds to make the world full of music about 
him. He could not bear it. He took a sudden resolve 
and went back into the house. 

Mrs. Mills had at last taken compassion on Flip’s grief, 
and was consoling him in the kitchen with an apple-turn- 
over. Genie was sitting alone, and seemed to start nerv- 
ously at Eric’s step. It was odd to see her so shaken at 
anything. 

“Tam going away,” Eric said, abruptly. ‘‘ There's 
no use for my staying here now. I could not drag out 
the idle days. There is a chance for me to go and cut 
down the trees on the new survey. I did not think of 
taking it yesterday. I had other hopes. Now I will hurry 
to town and secure it. I will be back to-night.” 

Genie looked at nim a moment, then averted her eyes 
uneasily, 

‘* You will not see the prize given to another,” she said. 
“I don’t wonder. You would have taken it.” 

“Tt is not that altogether.” Eric answered, looking 
straight into those eyes of tropical dusk. ‘‘ Perhaps I 
cannot bear to stay to see a more precious prize given to 
another |” . 

Genie’s eyes drooped ; but Eric had not read there any 
sorrow at his going. He could not trust himself any 
longer, and so he hurried away. 

He was gone all day, and it was quite dark when he 
reached home again. The movement, the change, had 
distracted his thoughts a little, but as he reached the gate 
all his griefs, his shattered hopes, seemed to meet him on 
the threshold. He leaned there silently for a moment, as 
if the great hush of night might have some power to still 
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the tumult in his heart. A low voice, slow and soft, 
that always thrilled him through and through, came to 
his ear. 

“T didn’t do anything after all, John, but I’ve felt like 
a criminal all day.” 

“‘Oh, come now, you opened the door, and that was 
equal to doing the work, my pet. You won the day for 
me when you opened that door. Iam sure of the prize 
now, and you of the diamond solitare. The plain gold 
ring next, Genie.” 

Eric seemed to feel the gate swaying beneath his clinched 
hands. The road was heaving tumultuously like a stormy 
sea ; even the little brown house was loosened from its 
moorings, and tossed about like a ship upon a restless 
ocean, 

‘“Of course I wasn’t sure what the boy was at,” the girl 
went on, “but I could imagine pretty well. Mother was 
too busy to notice. It was a lucky chance for you, John. 
Last night I was sure he’d win. Poor fellow, I did feel 
sorry for him. It seemed mean and underhand !” 

‘©All things are fair in love and war,” returned the 
other ; and then—for the two were sitting beneath the 
tree—the dim outlines seemed to melt together, and. it was 
long before they took separate shape again. 

When they did Eric had grown strong enough to turn 
away. He could not go into that house again. He could 
not look at the soft, fair face oftthe girl*twho had betrayed 
him with her Judas smile, who had sold him for a diamond 
ring ! 

He walked away slowly, somewhat blindly. 

The road was not all right yet, nor the houses, nor any- 
thing! A chill crept over him, and then a great heat. He 
was shivering neryously from head to foot ! 

It was all over—over! It had never been! There had 
never been any reality in it at all. He had been cheated 
by a few smiles, a few luring glances, and had built his 
hopes on those unsubstantial things. Why had she 
chosen him for her wiles? The bitterness that (swept 
through him at the thought, was like a strong tonic. 
He began walking rapidly. He had had a hard day, but 
he forgot his exhaustion, and his long fast, till suddenly 
he dropped on the grass at the wayside. He had grown 
too tired to think, and that was a mercy. The dew-wet 
grass felt cool and pleassnt to his hot face. Some words 
heard in his childhood floated over the chaos in his mind. 
‘« Wounded in the house of his friends.” 

Yes! He hada sore wound. There was no doubt of 
that. It ached and throbbed palpably, through the sort 
of numbness that had come upon him. 

It was gray morning before he went into s small hotel 
by the wayside, to rest and eat something. There he put 
the little money he had in an envelope, with a few lines to 
Mrs. Mills about the boy, and a direction as to where to 
send his clothes. He relied on her motherly heart for 
Flip, until he could make other arrangements. When 
that was done he seemed to have finished that chapter in 
his life. There was no more interest in the story. He did 
not care to go on! 

It was a new day. The heralds of the light ran swiftly 
along the hill-tops, kindling the beacons of morning. But 
this day was not like yesterday. Itwore a different color- 
ing. Theré was something gone out of the sunshine and 
the sky, or was it something gone out of his own heart. 

* * * * * * 

A dim-colored December day. A place of swamps and 
oozy ground, and dead wet grass over-arched by leafless, 
desolate boughs. 

The engineers who are laying ont a canal in these 
regions do not find the landscape cheering. Standing in 
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the swamp water for several hours of the day is not ex- 
hilarating. 

They were eating their mid-day lunch now, sitting about 
on the trunks of fallen trees. The jokes are few ; scarcely 
& pun seasons the meal. The sad, wan day is adampener ; 
even the fact that to-morrow is Christmas fails to kindle 
any holiday merriment. 

Eric is a little apart from the rest. They have voted 
him moody and unsociable long ago—a man who broods 
upon his wrongs for ever is not a comfortable companion ; 
besides, he has never given any one the key to his moods. 
He shuts himself up in his haunted room—haunted by 
memory—and no one enters with him. 

There was one man who talked with him at times. Jack 
Sheldon hailed from the same place, and that made a sort 
of fellowship ; besides, he was remotely connected with 
Mrs. Mills. 

Through Jack had come bits of news. The fact that 
Moran had won the prize, that he was Genie’s accepted 
lover, had come from time to time. 

Jack, having finished his lunch, drew out a letter this 
day, and read it over. 

‘‘Cheerful weather for a wedding journey,” he said ; 
‘the kind of day to make a fellow feel more like suicide, 
Ishould say.” ; 

‘“*A wedding journey ?” Eric echoed, with a sort of 

thrill. 
“Yes. Eugenia Mills, you know ; to be married this 
morning, mother says. She’s going to make a regular 
splurge—white satin and orange-blossoms. A selfish 
minx! She always did insist on the purple and fine linen, 
while the poor mother-worked and worshiped. ButI'd 
like to see her in the bridal dress, for all that ; she’s well 
colored.” 

Eric did not speak ; it was as if some one were walking 
roughshod over a hundred palpitating nerves. 

‘*Mother’s sent me a Christmas-box by John; theyll 
stop a few moments at Oraig’s, so I shall see them. They 
take the twelve train, get to Craig’s by seven.” 

The words seemed to cut their way through the air. 
Eric could not see why they took such hold of him—why 
they echoed and re-echoed through his brain with a dim, 
dilating pain. Was he not done with this madness ? 

Jack Sheldon left him after a while, 

‘‘There was no waking the. fellow up,” he said.* 

The afternoon brought a change in the weather. There 
was a strange hush, as if Nature were holding her breath 
But it was as a wild beast holds its breath before a spring. 
Suddenly a little chattering wind ran along the ground. 
It was too weak to lift the sodden leaves, yet it madeitself 
heard in some way, and grew stronger. It seemed dizzy, 
and ran about in a circle. There was a pale light over all, 
® brassy, yellow light, that gave all things a weird look. 

The chief of the party took an observation and said : 

‘* We'd better go home.” 

Eric lingered behind, as was his custom. He had lost 
all the cheery liking for fellowship that had once dis- 
tinguished him. He was paler, older. There were new 
and distinct lines in his face that altered its expression, 
and made him look hard and cynical. Se soon does our 
inner life record itself upon the countenance. 

The wind had grown vigorous now and began to tear 
angrily at the trees, twisting the saplings about with in- 
visible hands. There was arush and a roar that seemed ta 
spread about in every direction. When a tree was furi- 
ously uprooted and fell directly in front of him, Eric 
seemed to notice the storm for the first time. 

He looked about in a dazed way, muttering, “Their 
wedding journey !” 
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In fact, that was the only thing he was thinking about. 
He was picturing Genie in the soft, white silk, with the 
lace drooping about her lovely face. The thought mad- 
dened him. He felt in accord with the rushing storm 


that was tearing 
its way round 
and round in one 
mad circle, 
sweeping every- - 
thing before it 
with a besom of 
destruction. 

The brassy 
light was deepen- 
ing into darkness 
as Eric came 
upon the railroad 
track, and stum- 
bled over some- 
thing that lay 
directly over it. 
It was a- huge 
tree that the wind 
oad lifted in its 
great strength 
and whirled over 
there like float- 
ing thistle-down. 

He raised him- 
self slowly, a 
little confused by¥ 
the fall. He took 
hold of the tree 
mechanically, but 
the huge bulk 
would not budge 
an inch. 

He looked 
about im the 

gathering dark- 
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ness ; it was five miles to the Craig’s station, where he 
lived, and where he might get help. His own compan- 
ions were too far on their way to recall, and there lay 
the huge mass, directly in the way of the coming train. 


Eric had no 
watch, but he 
knew it must be 
nearly six. Soon 
—very soon— 
upon .the iron 
pathway a great 
train, freighted 
with life, would 
dash around the 
eurve to wreck 
and ruin! 

He thought 
very little about 
that. The fall, 
or his mood, had 
banished all but 
one fact—she was 
coming, and it 
was her wedding 
journey ! 

His brain 
seemed on fire, 
yet he shivered ; 
a sudden thought 
came to him, a 
sudden tempta- 
tion assailed him; 
or did some 
mocking fiend 
whisper in his 
ear : “‘ Revenge !” 

Why should 
she prosper, and 
find life sweet 
and pleasant, and” 


know the gladness 
of home, and take 
her place beside the 
blaze of a house- 
hold fire, when she 
had filled his heart 
with bitterness and 
desolated his life ? 
And as for the 


unscrupulous vil- | 
lain who had won ~ 


her, who had plot- 


ted with her against - a : 


him, why should 
he have mercy upon 
him ? 

He need not do 
anything, only to 
wait and let them 
take the chance. It 
was all chance, of 
course ; or had God 
helped him to ven- 
geance ? 

At any rate, 
chance or Fate had 
taken the thing out 
of his hands. Those 
two, blindly glad 
of the success of 
all their plans, 
would dash down 
to their death, and 


he need not be 


maddened any 
more by dreaming 
of Genie as an- 
other’s. 

The storm grew 
more furious, and a 
chill rain began to 
fall as Eric turned 


away into the woods again. All the trees seemed writh- 
ing and moaning together like frightened things. 
He knew of a rude cabin that the fellows had built 
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falling trees, with 
broken branches 
and fragments 
whizzing by him 
like missiles flung 
from demon hands. 
He was trembling 
from head to foot 
when he reached 
the cabin at last, 
and crouched under 
its frail shelter. 

He could not 
reckon time; only 
the moments seem- 
ed to throb through 
and through like a 
slow pulse of pain. 

What was it that 
seemed to strike 
across the storm 
and all its whirl of 
sound—a_ child’s 
laugh ? Nay, some- 
thing fainter still— 
the memory of a 
child’s laugh. 

He saw, as in a 
dream, the figure of 
Genie as she sat in 
the bishop’s chair, 
with the dull red 
shawl about her 
and the child in 
her arms. It was 
like a breath of 
Spring flowers in 
the desolate Winter 
—a touch of heart- 
music amid the 
ghastly revel of the 
storm. A vision of 


other mothers with children climbing upon their knees, 
a soft babble of baby voices assailed him. 
He passed his hand across his eyes; there was some- 


where he could shelter from the storm. He made his way | thing wet upon it when he drew it away—not the falling 


with  diffi- 
culty, sinking 
step after step 
in the black 
ooze. But a 
great light 
seemed to 
have kindled 
in his brain, 
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and his pulses 
bounded as if 
with a new 
gladness.: 

The thought 
of the swift 
and sudden 
destruction 
awaiting his 
enemies stim- 
ulated him 
like new wine. 

He made his 
way over the 
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rain. 
‘“*God _ for- 
give me!” he 
said. ‘I for- 
got that there 
were innocent 
children in 
the world !” 
And he 
started to his 
feet with a 
shudder. “He 
saw suddenly 
the blackness 
of his own 
guilt. A great 
horror of him- 
self came 
upon him. 
He felt very 
cold and weak 
as he stagger- 
ed back upon 
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his way. The spirits of evil that had possessed him had 
gone out of him, but no good angel took him by the hand. 
He wondered what prayer would do. He longed for the 
faith that works miracles. 

“Only a miracle can save them now,” he moaned, as 
he hurried breathlessly along. 

His strength would never hold out. He felt it ebbing 
slowly from him. Something seemed to clutch at his 
heart. His head swam. 

The track was just in sight a moment—not fairly in 
sight—for it was growing dark; but the leafless trees 
seemed to follow him—to pinion him—to hold him back 
' with skeleton arms. 

He had not prayed since he was a little child at his 
mother’s knee ; but now he gasped : 

‘‘ Oh, God, save them and save me, even at the eleventh 
hour! Our times are in Thy hand !” 

His mother’s words! They came dimly to him as he 
dropped upon the sodden ground and life went from him. 
* * * * * * 

‘Wal, bless the child! if he’s asked onct, he’s asked 
forty’leven times, ‘Where’s Christmas ?’ and I don’t 
wonder, with his par a-layin’ there a mass o’ bruises, and 
no signs of Santa Claus nowhere. It was a sort o’ crazy 
— I hope you feel better, Mr. Bergman.” 

This to Eric, who opened his eyes somewhat wildly to 
behold Mrs. Mills’s motherly face and Flip’s golden head 
near him. A glorious fire was burning on the hearth. 
He was in his own room at Craig’s. Could it be a dream ? 
No, Flip was climbing on the bed, crying : 
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“It's very nasty in this place. I want to go home.” 

Eri@looked about in a bewildered way. A sudden rush 
of memory came upon him, and he grew ghastly pale. 

“How did I get here?” he murmured. ‘Has any- 
thing happened ?” 

‘*Nothin’ to what might have happened,” said Mrs. 
Mills. ‘‘I never had sech a time in my born days. You 
see, Flip would come to spend Christmas with you, an’ I 
thought it would be a pleasant surprise. But, the land’s 
sake, sich a day! Genie and her husband has gone on. 
When we got to Craig’s they had just brought you in— 
ghastly as death, you was! You see, the fellers thought 
you staid too long, and they went out for you. You was 
a-lyin’ on the track, yer hands on a big tree that the wind 
had blown down. The way they yanked you out of that 
and hauled away that air tree was a caution, and a good 
tussle they had, too. When I heard on it, you could a- 
knocked me down with a feather. An’ Genie fainted 
clean away at the very idee of bein’ mashed up on her 
weddin’ journey! As for John Moran, he isn’t ready for 
kingdom come—not by a good sight! He's a deal too 
much sot on this life, as I tellhim. But it's a mercy that 
we didn’t get wrecked.” 

Eric closed his eyes with a deadly faintness creeping 
over him. His child had been on that train—that train 
doomed in his heart to sudden destruction! Only God 
had saved him—had saved them all at the eleventh hour. 
An inarticulate thanksgiving rose to his lips, and soft and 
clear from the distant church came the sound of the 
Christmas bells, like ‘‘ horns of Elf-land softly blowing.” 


ASIA. 


By N. Roprnson, 


Amone the innumerable statues, images of the gods and 
of heroes, or symbolical figures, which the art of the 
sculptor, more or less expert, has fashioned of stone or 
metal, and which have ornamented the world from the 
most remote ages, a certain number are distinguished 
from the remainder, and attract particular attention, by 
their extraordinary size—giants in marble or bronze, the 
Colosses. 

The study of the history of these statues cannot fail to 
prove of the highest interest. Some exist only in the 
pages of the historian. Some are to be found in far dis- 
tant and inaccessible places. Some are in cities and 
museums, and it is proposed by this article to place them, 
as it were, in a gallery of their own, and under the critical 
eyes of the readers of the Porunar Monruaty. If all do not 
excite the same meed of admiration, they will at any rate 
evoke feelings of respect and astonishment at the energy 
and perseverance that overcame difficulties apparently 
so insurmountable. Each in its own way is a chef 
d’ cuore. 

The legitimacy of colossal sculpture has been critically 
questféned. It has been argued that the representations 
of the human form divine, in extra-natural proportions, 
produced nothing but monstrosity, and that in order to 
strike the senses, recourse was had to size and weight. 
To those professing this opinion we can only refer to the 
sculptures of Phidias, the Minerva of the Parthenon, or 
the Olympian Jupiter, and to recall that the foremost of 
modern sculptors, Michael Angelo, has created the David 
and the Moses. No one can view the colossal granite 
sculptures at the entrances to palaces and temples and re- 
main unmoved. Reduce these gigantic figures to the or- 

‘inary dimensions of the human body, and you despoil 


them of their terrible solemnity. What we must recog- 
nize is, that colossal statuary possesses particular con- 
ditions. It ought only to excite sensations of a certain 
order. It is in its ré/e when it expresses power, majesty, 
the qualities that inspire respect and fear. It is out of 
its rdle when it proposes to charm us by the expression 
of grace. It presumes to exercise us by the kind of effect 
produced by a great tree, a high mountain, the ocean, a 
storm, or an earthquake. The grandiose and sublime are 
its objects. The Greeks well understood the truth of 
this. They only gave colossal proportions to their gods, 
and among the gods to the most powerful and most 
severe—to Jupiter, Juno, Minerva. They left to Venus 
the proportiogs of an ordinary woman. Were we to-day 
to select subjects for colossal statues, we would choose 
heroes, great warriors, men typifying physical power, in 
preference to statesmen, historians or poets. ' 

It is not my intention to pass in review all the Colosses 
which the history of sculpture has presented to us. The 
task would be too colossal for the exigencies of space. 
I can only select works recommended by their celebrity, 
distinguished for their artistic merit, or by the originality 
of their character. I must only seek to imitate the ex- 
ample of the visitor, whose time is limited, to a vast 
museum, and who can only afford to stop at the principal 
works. 

Under the successors of Alexander, the taste for colossal 
statues ‘‘ boomed,’ and Colosses of enormous dimensions 
sprang up in numerous places which their presence 
has rendered historical, The most famous was that of 
Apollo at Rhodes, the work of a pupil of Lysippus— 
meriting to take rank amongst the seven wonders of 
the world. Pliny thus speaks of it: “This Colossus 
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“was seventy cubits in height. Fifty-one years after erec- 
tion it was overturned by an earthquake. The open fis- 
sures or cracks in its enormous limbs are vast caverns ; 
within, one sees enormous stones, the weight of which, 
according to the artist’s idea, ought to have assured the 
statue’s stability. It cost twelve years of work and 300 
talents, realized by the sale of war machines that Demet- 
rius, tired of the length of the siege, had left before 
Rhodes.” The statue was about 132 feet high. It is 
alleged to have been placed with a foot on either of two 
piers at the entrance to the port, so that ships used to 
sail between its legs to enter or leave Rhodes. 

After having been overturned by an earthquake, as Pliny 
informs us, it lay for 900 years in its prostrate position, 
and it was only in 672 after Christ that it was destroyed 
by the Arabs, the bronze being exchanged with a Jew for 
900 goats. 

The dimensions of Egyptian monuments have ever 
astonished those who have seen them. Herodotus, who 
visited the Labyrinth founded by Amenehomé III. of the 
twelfth dynasty, declares that all the edifices constructed 
by the Greeks united together could not approach this in- 
comparable structure. 

The first colossal figure that the voyager encounters in 
traversing north Egypt is the great Sphinx, situated beside 
the Pyramids of Gizeh. It is the body of a lion, sur- 
mounted by a human head ; it crouches in a plain of 
sand, at about 600 metres from the second pyramid. It has 
the air of being the guardian of these antique monuments, 
and of defending them from the approach of the profane. 
The Sphinx is ninety feet long above the sand, but if the 
buttocks are to be taken into account, the measurement 
will be about 115 feet. The original height was seventy- 
four feet, the tep of the head being forty-two feet above 
the sand. The face, including the hair, is twenty-six 
feet high. To-day, however, the face of the Sphinx is 
sadly disfigured, the nose having disappeared. In the 
sixteenth century, Prosperus Alpinus, who beheld it intact, 
vaunted the beauty of the features and of the expression. 
The erudite Arab physician Abdallatif, who visited it four 
centuries before, speaks with no less eulogy. He praises 
above all the sweetness of the mouth, which smiled with 
exceeding grace. A vast quantity of treasure is supposed 
to exist beneath the Sphinx. It is assumed to date to 
1650 years B.c., and that it was chiseled by order of 
Thoutmosis IV., in the eighteenth dynasty, to honor the 
memory of his father, elevated after death to the gods. A 
stone table covered with hieroglyphics, discovered in the 

. sand at the base of the statue would seem to confirm this 
interpretation, It shows Thoutmosis in adoration before 
the Sphinx. According to others, however, the Sphinx 
already existed in the time of Cheops, and that this chef 
@euvre of sculpture is anterior to the great pyramids 
which bear the name of this prince. 

On the occasion of my first visit to the Sphinx a French 
scientific party was engaged in taking photographs and 
measurements of her very serene highness. They had 
rope ladders and grapnels, and every description of port- 
able climbing apparatus. One little fellow, all mustache, 
succeeded in gaining a coigne of vantage in the parting of 
the Sphinx’s hair, and from that stony valley proceeded to 
harangue his companions, lugging in the famous Napo- 
leon’s : ‘From the heights of yonder Pyramids forty cen- 
turies are contemplating you,” etc. This was admirably 
done, and the grimaces of the eloquent Gaul outvied in 
ugliness the once gracious-countenanced Sphinx. I may 
mention that a half-dead rat was found by this enterpris- 
ing Frenchman, lying on the top of the Sphinx’s head, the 
supposition being that it had been dropped from the 
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talons of a bird of prey. I shall never forget that sunset 
in the Desert, the awe-inspiring Pyramids throwing 
shadows that reminded me of my problems in Euclid ; the 
grim Sphinx, a riddle to all ages ; the backsheesh-loving 
Arabs, in the most picturesque habiliments and attitudes ; 
the patient camels and donkeys, the tawny sands, and the 
burnished coppery sunlight ! : 

By an easy transition of thought we leave the redoubt-~ 
able Sphinx for the famous sound-giving statue of Memnon, 
which was overturned by an earthquake, but repaired 
during the reign of Septimius Severus. This Colossus 
has no longer a face ; the forehead, nose and mouth have 
disappeared. There is nothing left of the visage but the 
ears and a portion of the hair. The chest, arms and legs 
are broken and indented like an old, crumbling well. On 
the thighs are the folds, indicating the stuff worn as rai- 
ment. In speaking of the Memnon, the second Colossus 
or Aménophis should be mentioned. The two enormous 
statues are to be found a short distance from Ramesseum, 
on the left bank of the Nile, and are each sixty feet in 
height. They are the sole remaining ‘bits ” ofthe Palace 
of Aménophis III. The statues are seated on red granite, 
each being as high as a four-story house. In the reign of 
Nero the music-speaking qualities of the Memnon came to 
light, and its fame was spread on all sides. 

Juvenal, Pliny, Tacitus and numerous other writers 
speak of the melodious sounds which the colossal Mem- 
non gave forth at the rising of the sun, and which were 
compared to the sound made by the breaking of the cord of 
a lyre. There are seventy-two inscriptions on the pedestal 
and legs of the Memnon, dated and undated. The earliest 
dated is in Nero’s reign, a.p. 44, the latest 180 years subse- 
quently, in the reign of Septimius Severus. The most 
famous of these inscriptions is that of the Emperor Adrian, 
who in the year 130 went with his Empress Sabina to spend 
amonth in Upper Egypt. The names of Adrian and Sabina, 
half in Latin, half in Greek, are distinctly legible. The 
most elegant inscription, written by Asclépiodotus, a poet 
and Imperial secretary, runs : 


“Learn, O Thetis | thou who residest in the sea, thatMemnon 
still breathes, and on being warmed by the materna fire lifts a 
sonorous yoice at the foot of the mountains of Libya and ot Egypt, 
where tae Nile divides in twain Thebes of the beantiful gates, 
while thy Achilles, once so ceaseless In eompat, now rests mute in 
the Trojan flelds,” 


The renown of the speaking Colosses greatly increased 
under the Antonys. Devout pilgrims came to offer liba- 
tions and sacrifices, never for a moment doubting that the 
sounds which they heard was the voice of Memnon, the 
hero of Homer, the King of the East saluting his mother 
Aurora, each morning at the rising of the sun. 

Alas for the romance of mythology, the sounds thus 
caused have been accounted for in the most dreadfully 
prosaic way, and the mystery of the Memnon solved by 
the ‘‘ dead knowledge ” of science. Granites, and certain 
marbles composed of heterogeneous material, give forth 
sharp cracklings at the moment when the sun commences 
to strike them after the freshness of the night. These 
cracklings occasionally assume a musical sound, henee the 
matin song of the Memnon. 

Strabo, who visited the statue with Hlius Gallus, the 
Governor of Egypt, says he heard the sound, but eould 
“not affirm whether it proceeded from the pedestal or the 
statue itself, or even from some of those who stood near 
its base.” He does not mention the name of Memnon, 
and it was not till after his time, apparently, that the 
Romans began to suppose the statue to be that of the son 
of Tithonus. Another theory as to the sound is, that the 
stone in the lap of the statue when struck with a hammer 
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rings with a metallic sound ; and as there is a square hole 
in the body just behind this, it is conjectured that the 
sound was produced by a person concealed therein. 

Since the statue has been repaired by Septimius Se- 
verus, and instead of being composed of one block, it now 
consists of six, the Memnon has made no sign, has not 
sung a note. The statue is now as silent as the surround- 
ing solitude. 

Luxor, like Karnac, is an Arab village, which gives its 
name to the ruins in the midst of which it is established. 
These ruins are the remains of the grand palaces con- 
’ structed, one by Ramesés the Great, the other by Amé- 
nophis-Memnon of the eighteenth dynasty. The latter 
is the more ancient ; the Palace of Ramesés-Sesostris is of 
later date. The entrance to the Palace of Ramesés is of 
incomparable grandeur. Against the entrance stand four 
colossal statues representing Ramesés the Great. They 
are each sculptured of a single block of Syene granite of 
mingled red and black. They are seated upon cubical 
stones, one of them leaning against a little obelisk. They 
are forty-three feet in height. Although they are much 
disfigured and dilapidated, one recognizes the high head- 
dress in the form of a mitre, the collars that encircle their 
necks, the legends engraved upon their arms as well as 
the pattern of the robes, fastened by a belt around the 
waist. These four Colosses, sitting in majestic silence at 
the gates of the palace, must have produced a most im- 
posing effect. 

Within one of the ruined courts lie the remains of a 
gigantic statue of Ramesés the Great. In one block we 
have the head, chest and arms as far as the elbow; in 
another, the stomach and thighs, The left-hand has been 
found, and also one of the feet. The head has preserved 
its form ; the different shapes of the headdress are easily 
distinguishable, but the face is hopelessly mutilated. It 
is almost impossible to give the exact height of this 
Colossus. The ear is nearly four feet long. The distance 
from one ear to the other, across the face, is seven feet. 
The circumference of the arm above the elbow is sixteen 
feet. Although it was seated, this statue ought to have 
been, without its pedestal, which is still in its place, 
nearly sixty feet in height. It was sculptured of rose 
granite of a single stone weighing more than a million 
kilogrammes. 

This wondrous palace contained other Colosses, three of 
which have been discovered. One of them is twenty-two 
feet high, the head is rose granite, the body is black 
granite, although it is cut in one and the same block. 
These statues are habited in straight tunics descending to 
the feet. They hold in the right hand a sort of whip, en- 
sign of sovereignty and protection. They are all more or 
less mutilated. Their height is thirty feet. 

A little below the Pyramids of Gizeh, on the same bank 
of the Nile, is the site of Memphis, formerly on account 
of the magnificence of its monuments the rival of Thebes, 
while to-day its very ruins have disappeared. Ancient 
historians speak of this city with admiration. Herodotus 
states that her temple was full of works of extraordinary 
magnitude and cites, amongst others, two monbdlith 
statues representing Sésostris and his wife, standing before 
the Temple of Vulcan, thirty cubits in height. He also 
mentions a Colossus placed before the Temple of Amesis, 
which he saw at full length lying on its back, and measur- 
ing sixty-two feet in length. Diodorus of Sicily enu- 
merates several colossal statues of twenty and thirtyecubits. 
According to Abdallatif, the ruins of Memphis still ap- 
peared at the time of his visit, 600 years ago, “‘a gather- 
ing of wonders to dumbfonnd theintelligence. As to the 

statues of the idols which one finds amongst the ruins,’ 
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he says, ‘“‘ whether one considers their number, or whether 
one has regard to their prodigious grandeur, they are ut- 
terly beyond the power of description, and it is impossible 
to give an idea of them ; but what is still more conducive 
to astonishment, is the exactitude of their forms and their 
closeness to nature. We have measured one, which, with- 
out its pedestal, was more than thirty cubits, its width 
from side to side ten cubits, the back in proportion. This 
statue is of a single block of red granite. The beauty of 
the faces of these idols, and the justness of their propor- 
tions, confirm the greatness of the men who sculptured 
them, and the reliability of the stone called into life. I 
have seen two lions placed face to face, a little distance 
apart ; their aspect inspired terror. The sculptor knew, 
despite their colossal grandeur, and their immense dispro- 
portion to the size of nature, how to preserve their exact 
forms and their exact proportions.” 

Some years ago they exhumed at Memphis a magnifi- 
cent Colossus of Ramesés II., possibly that of which both 
Herodotus and Diodorus of Sicily have written. This statue 
was face downward, which preserved the face ; a portion of 
the head-dress, and parts of the legs were broken. The 
length of this Colossus was forty-five feet. The face, from 
the border of the hair to the chin, measured nearly five 
feet ; the nose, ons foot nine inches ; the ear, one foot four 
inches ; the arm was not less than twelve feet eight inches 
ir length, while the hand measured two feet seven inches 
across. This Pharoah wore around his neck a collar of 
seven rings, the last of which was composed of pearls. A 
rich breast-plate, surmounted by a row of sacred serpents, 
covered a portion of the chest. In a girdle, upon the 
buckle ef which were inscribed the names of the King, 
was a dagger, decorated with serpents’ heads, jeweled. 
His wrists were encircled with bracelets, and in his left 
hand he held a papyrus-leaf. 

We know nothing of ancient Babylon. That of which 
Herodotus and Diodorus of Sicily have written is a city 
relatively modern, and which was restored and embel- 
lished in the sixth or seventh century before Christ. 
With the temple which inclosed a gigantic statue of 
Belus, we have to do, passing the wonders so unctuously 
described by the Greek historian. ‘‘ Before this enor. 
mous image,” he says, ‘is a golden table, also of enor 
mous proportions. The seats and steps are also of gold, 
confirming what the Chaldeans have said, that they used 
800 talents of this metal in constructing all.” He adds 
that he beheld a sacred statue of solid gold twelve cubits 
in height. 

Diodorus relates that on the summit of the Temple of 
Belus he found statues of Jupiter, Juno and Rhéa. Jupi- 
ter was represented upright, and as if about to step for- 
ward. The Colossus was forty feet high, and weighed a 
thousand Babylonian talents. That of Rhéa, seated in a 
golden chariot, weighed as much. On her knees couched 
two lions, beside her two enormous silver serpents, each 
of which weighed thirty talents. The statue of Juno 
weighed 800 talents. She carried in her right hand a ser- 
pent by the head, in her left hand a sceptre garnished 
with precious stones. 

The bas-reliefs discovered at Nineveh give colossal 
winged bulls and gigantic men engaged in strangling 
lions, while fragments of Assyrian Colosses have been dug 
up in the sand-swallowed palaces of Nimroud. 

I shall now transport the reader to Ibsamboul, to tha 
two magnificent temples, the pride and wonder of Nubia. 
These temples are gpeos or subterranean. The larger 
is to the god Phré, the sun. The temple is cut into 
the solid rock, the Nile at its gates. In front of tl: 
facade sit four Colosses, representing Ramesés the Great. 
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These statues are sixty-one feet high. They are seated 
on thrones, the hands laid on the thighs, the arms 
adorned with bracelets bearing the royal arms. The 
heads are surmounted by cylindrical head-dresses called 
pschent. The faces have all the serene sweetness that one 
sees in the countenances of deified kings. Unfortunately 
the sand has been busy in vailing these wonderful statues, 
and to-day but one is entirely free from it. A second is 
buried up to the knees, the third up to the chest, and the 
fourth up to the chin. The visitor is seized with a sort 
of terror in coming face to face with these four grand 
figures in the midst of the gruesome silence, the Nile flow- 
ing sullenly past, and the great black rocks standing out 
in awfnl relief against the yellow sand. 

The Buddhists can boast a number of -gigantic temples 
and colossal statues of their god. At Bangkok, on the left 
bank of the River Ménam, is a pagoda containing a colossal 
statue of Buddha, formed of masonry, measuring over 150 
feet in length, and gilded from head to foot. He is lying 
at full length, his head reclining on his right arm, the left 
extended along his side. One of the wondrous sights of* 
Bangkok is the pair of colossal statues, posted like sentinels 
at the door of the Hall of Audience in the King’s Palace. 
Both are of granite, their height being twenty-five feet. 
The Chinese artist who sculptured them, doubtless pro- 
posed to give them a terrible aspect by placing on their 
heads a conical cap, in causing them to make hideous grim- 
aces in bestowing two enormous, straight and unlobed ears, 
and in attiring them in a sort of war panoply. Their 
hands clasp and lean upon a staff decorated like a sceptre, 
and they are defended by two fantastic lions, equally as 
imposing as their masters. 

Angcor is remarkable for its Avenue of Giants, the para- 
pets of which consist of a line of giants to the number of 
fifty-four, seated and with enormous stone serpents on 
their knees and clasped in their arms. This strange 
balustrade terminates in seven or nine heads, chiseled on 
a gigantic fan at the entrance to the bridge. Those at 
the south-eastern entrance are severe and ferocious-look- 
ing ; those at the west are grotesque, with enormous 
motths. A colossal giant with nine heads is also a 
remarkable piece of sculpture. 

In the temple of Mille Lames at Pekin there is a colos- 
sal statue of Buddha, made of wood and richly gilt. It is 
sixty-six feet high, It is seated on a kind of altar in the 
shape of a reversed cone. The visage of Buddha, regular 
and placid, has no defect save the great size of the ears. 
By the side of the statue are two others, very much 
smaller, completing the Buddhist trinity, while a number 
of inferior deities are scattered around. Before these 
divinities is a large table laden with golden vases, with 
chandeliers, perfume-burners in bronzed gold, and per- 
fumes in jeweled cups. 

Colossal idols abou] in Japan as well as in China. 
The most remarkable of these is that of Daiboudha, that 
is to say, the great Buddha, which is regarded as the 
masterpiece of the Japanese. This statue is situated 
near Kamakoma, once a flourishing city, now a very 
small village. The chef d’euvre is not inclosed in a 
temple, but stands in the open air, under the vault of 
heaven, while the mass of verdure that surrounds it has 
created for it a sort of sanctuary. The Colossus is fifty 
feet in height, and fully sixty when taking into account 
the base that supports it. The head is thirty-two feet in 
circumference. It is perfectly conformable to the sacred 
image of the Hindoo reformer, as the Buddhist priests 
have represented it, and which ought to possess 116 dis- 
tinctive characteristics, 36 principal and 80 secondary. It 
is thus that the sages joined the hands, the fingers elon- 


gated, and thumb against thumb. His legs are crossed, 
the right foot being poised on the left knee. His fore- 
head is large and compact; his headdress consists of a 
number of short buckles. This colossus is in every way 
remarkable, and is in singularly good condition, taking 
into consideration the’hard usage of centuries. 

Nothing is more extraordinary or more imposing than 
the Colosses of Ourwhai near Gwalior. On the face ofa 
“gigantic” rock appear the monster statues in vast 
niches, every crevice being devoted to a statue, some 
large, others excessively small. The giants are sixty feet 
in height, and are represented both seated cross-legged 
and standing, the bodies being entirely naked. The 
limbs are mal-proportioned, the eyes absurdly large, the 
lobes of the ears hanging down till they touch the shoul- 
ders. The heads are surmounted by round caps com- 
posed of small buckles. Before each statue is an altar. 
One of the most important groups is that of Tirthankar 
Adinath, who passes as the founder of the Djaina religion. 
Near by is the statue of Parusaath, sixty feet in height. 
In the rock are several cut-out chambers, evidently for 
the use of the priests. On the southeast face of the same 
mountain are nine colossal statues of thirty feet, that of 
Adinath being thirty-five. 

At Bhagulpore, on the right bank of the Ganges, is an 
isolated rock known as Mount Mandar. A staircase cut 
in the rock leads up to a colossal head cut out of the 
rock, and enshrined in a sort of niche. This head is 
twenty-three feet in height. It reposes on a cushion of 
rock and is crowned with a diadem composed of a series 
of grotesque festoons. It is without date and defies the 
archeologist. 

The central portion of Hindostan abounds in sculptured 
rocks, and in gigantic statues. The rocks of Mababli- 
pouroom, ninety feet in height, present an entire surface 
of bas-reliefs ; two elephants being remarkable although 
colossal, for their fidelity to nature. 

In the wondrous Temple of Elephanta is the colossal 
bust of the god Siva, three-headed, and cut out of the 
rock three gigantic figures, one of the god, the remaining 
two of his wives, their forms, according to our accepted 
notions of the lines of beauty, being absolutely perfect. 
The details of their head ornaments are still marvel- 
ously distinct. 

The insular savages of Polynesia have not been behind, 
hand in gigantic idols, and the Easter Island affords the 
best examples of savage colossal work. When in 1774 
Captain Cook approached the Island of Easter, he was 
surprised to find a number of columns ranged along the 
shore, in groups of twos, threes, and sometimes fours. A 
closer examination proved these objects to be huge blocks 
of stone, sculptured in the rudest conceivable manner, 
the upper portion representing the human head and 
shoulders, the lower being unformed. Cook examined 
these strange statues in detail. 

‘‘Upon the ill-designed head,” he says, ‘‘one could 
scarcely perceive the eyes, the nose and the mouth ; the 
ears, excessively long, are less badly executed than the 
remainder, The neck is little and short, while it is diffi- 
cult to distinguish the shoulders and arms. On the top of 
the head is an enormous cylinder of stone, five feet in 
diameter, and as many in height. This head-ornament 
is of polished red stone, different from that in the statue. 
The head and cylinder on top amount to one half the 
entire figure.” 

Around these figures were found graves and human 
bones, denoting the sacred nature of the place. 

I propose to deal with the colosses of Europe in 
another number of the Popunar MontHty. ; 
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ONE DAY. 


We can never forget that one day, heart’s dearest, 
The day that to us was the first of days— 
All the days and years of our lives before it 
Are faintly seen through a shadowy haze; 
Is it true that for years I lived without you ? 
It is hard to believe such a time could be; 
But a day dawned that gave me to you, heart's dearest, 
And you to me. 


Could any eyes see it but ours, heart’s dearest, 
The glory that shone on the world that day? 

Was it only a gloor.y October morning, 
With cold winds blowing the leaves away ? 

The gusts that swept through the fading beech-wood 
Were gales from Eden to you and me; 

The leaves fell upon us like blessings, heart’s dearest, 

From every tree. 


Some fairy had been in the wood, heart’s dearest, 
And laid a spell on it, strange and sweet— 

They might have been roses that strewed our pathway, 
Those leaves that rustled beneath our feet. 

What did we care that the leaves were falling? 
Little we recked that the sky was gray, 

For the sun had risen on our lives, heart’s dearest, 

To shine for aye. 


Spring is the time for the birds, heart’s dearest, 
For the cuckoo to eall and the lark to sing ! 

Summer for roses, and Autumn for harvest, 
And “There is a time for everything.” 

But for wooing and winning what does it matter, 
Fair Summer sunshine or Winter gray ? 

Love has all times for his own, heart’s dearest, 

And every day. 


Yet we would not go back to that day, heart’s dearest, 
For the loss would be more than the gain would be; 
The love in our hearts has grown stronger and deeper, 
Mine for you, darling, and yours for me. 
The light that illumined the wood that morning 
Shines ciearer now on our onward way; 
For life and death we are one, heart’s dearest, 
Sinee that glad day. 


THE GOVERNOR’S DINNER. 
By Epwarp E. HALeg. 
<= Cuarrer L 

» HEY were in the old council chamber of 
the old State House in Boston. In those 
days men were more apt to eall it the 
Town House. 

This was the old Town House, which 
was burned down in the horrid fire of 
1712. That fire was fourteen years after 
the time we write about. 

The old Town House stood where our 
dear Boston friends see their ‘“‘Old State 
House” every day when they go down to 
’ State Street to draw their dividends. 

Ié was in the Council Chamber of the 
old Town House—as I was saying when 
you interrupted me—that, as the council 

: broke up after a sufficiently stupid ses- 
sion, the day before Christmas, Master Danforth talked 
with Major Cooke, Captain Sargent talked with General 
Winthrop, but Judge Sewall stood alone, while Colonel 
Hutchinson was talking with Lord Bellomont. 

Judge Sewall was not used tostanding alone, and he did 
not like to stand alone ; all the same he stood alone, and 
the rest laughed and talked together. 

Before the day was over, the secret came out why Judge 
Sewall stood alone. 


The governor was to give a dinner-party the next day, 
and while he had asked General Winthrop, and Master 
Sargent, and Colonel Hutchinson, and all the rest, to his 
Christmas dinner, he had not asked Judge Sewall 

Judge Sewall was a little silent at his own dinner that 
day, and when in the afternoon half the couneil came in, 
pretending to talk about some matter of affairs, he knew 
very well that that was not what they came for. 

The thorn was well down in the bottom of the judge's 
heart, and he knew Major Cooke would drag it out before 
he went away. 

Sure enough, as they threw on their cloaks in the ample 
hall of old Father Hull’s house, and as they tied scarfs 
round their ears against the biting cold, Major Cooke 
asked the judge if he would be at the governor’s dinner 
the next day. 

The major knew perfectly well that the judge was not 
asked, and everybody knew that he was not asked. The 
judge said, without telling a lie, that he knew nothing of 
the governor’s dinner. Nor did he; nor what the dinner 
was to be. But he knew that it was Christmas Day, and 
he knew what a Christmas dinner was likely to be, =a 
knew that they knew that he knew it. 
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Tux truth was that Governor Bellomont was as sorry 
not to ask Samuel Sewall as Samuel Sewall was not to be 
asked. But what could a man do ? 

Here had this town of Boston lived and thrived for 
sixty-nine years. And when Christmas Day had come 
round, men had hewed their wood and drawn their water. 
They had split their toughest knots, and broken their 
hardest ice into little blocks ; they had sent the boys to 
school and sent the girls to spin ; they had taken care 
that the dinner should be a little more plain than common, 
and if they heard any man whistling in the street on that 
particular night they set the watch to see that he was not 
going to a dance-house. On any other night he might 
have whistled as he pleased. 

Only for the year or two when Andros the tyrant had 
been there had there been any Christmas dinners at the 
governor’s. And when Andros the tyrant gave a Christ- 
mas dinner, he knew very well whom to ask and whom 
not to ask. And now Andros the tyrant had gone. 

And Lord Bellomont is not a tyrant in the least. To 
be sure on Sunday he goes to the King’s Chapel, because 
it is the King’s Chapel ; but he goes to Thursday lecture 
on Thursday, and the countess goes to Thursday lecture. 

Lord Bellomont was walking back from Thursday lee- 
ture one day with the gentlemen of his suite, and they 
passed the apothecary, lounging at his shop-door. 

“Oh, my dear doctor,” said the lord, ‘‘you have lost a 
precious lecture this morning.” 

“‘T should have gone, my lord,” said the wretch, ‘“‘ had 
I been paid as well as your lordship for going.” —- 

For men will say that Lord Bellomont lives in Boston 
and not in New York, his other capital, because this 
colony pays him better than New York does. 

So Lord Bellomont is no whit of a tyrant. He is a 
loving and peaceful governor, who lets us have our own 
way if we pay him two thousand pounds a year for it, and 
among other things goes to Thursday lecture. Such a 
governor is no tyrant, and he will not ruin us even if he 
do have roast beef and roast turkey to eat on the 25th of 
December. 

And Lord Bellomont and the countess will have roast 
beef and roast turkey, and they will have oyster-pies, too, 
and roast partridges, and they will have squash-pies, and 
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eranberry-pies, and minced-pies spelled with the letter y. 
Marlborough-pies have not yet come in. 

And they will have a great plum-pudding, boiled in a 
bag, and when it is brought upon the table, Lord Bello- 
mont’s lackey will pour a glass of brandy over it, and, 


just as he stands at the door, the cook will set fire to the |' 


brandy, and he will bring it in, all blazing, to the tablo. 

And every gentleman of the council and every magis- 
trate in the town wiil be at the dinner, excepting Samuel 
Sewall. \ 

Now, Samuel Sewall, the judge, has been as courtly to 
‘Lord Bellomont as any man of them all. Did not he take 
the countess to the top of Cotton Hill the other day. It 
is all dug down now, Emma, and you cannot go there. I 
had a good crying-fit the last time I went there when I 
saw the horses, and the carts, and the men who dug it 
down. 

But that was the year I was twelve years old. If you 
want to see the view which Judge Sewall showed the 
countess, go to 15 Pemberton Square, and ask Mr. Ladd 
to give you the key to the attic-stairs, and put your head 
out of the open seuttle-way, and look around and you will 
see. 

Judge Sewall showed the countess the view, and then 
he brought her down through the gateway of the garden— 
which opened about opposite where the Museum is now— 
and when she said she had been charmed with the view, 
he said he was glad, and might he not call the gate Bello- 
mont Gate afterward? And she tapped him with her fan, 
and said : 

““Why, you are quite a courtier, judge.” 

And then he asked her into the house, and Betty Sewall 
brought her a glass of better Madeira than she had ever 
drank in her life, on a bigger silver waiter than there was 
on the Bellomont sideboard. And she said pretty things 
to Mistress Sewall, and Mistress Sewall said pretty things 
to her. And this was so a few weeks ago, and yet the 
governor has not asked the judge to his dinner. 

The truth is, the governor is too well-bred to ask the 
judge to dinner. The judge is the last of the old Puri- 
tans; he would whip any of his smallest children who 
cracked a walnut orate araisin because Christmas Day had 
come. And if any of the larger children went to the 
King’s Chapel on Christmas Day to see the evergreens, or 
to hear the singing, why, the judge would put them on 
bread-and-water for a week. 

Lord Bellomont is a' good-natured man ; he does not 
want to hurt anybody’s feelings, and so he does not ask 
the judge to dinner. 

And, on the other hand, the judge would have died 
before he went to dinner, only—and this is human nature, 
dear George and dear Harry—only he would have liked to 
say ‘‘ No.” It was not becoming that Major Cooke should 
ask him if he were going, and he have to confess that he 
had not been asked! What will people say? What will 
the church-members, even, say? What will the freemen 
say ? And what will this rough-scruff of those who are 
not ‘‘ freemen ” say ? 

Christmas comes on Sunday this year, and the other 
gentlemen, as soon as mecting is over, will wear their gay 
red cloaks and will loiter outside the governor’s house, so 
that people can see them. The major and the colonel will 
clatter in from the country on horseback—the major with 
his black boy, the colonel with that old Indian whom he 
has made a lackey of, to take care of their horses. Then 
the boys in the street will know that they go to the 
governor’s dinner. Then the boys will wait to see Judge 
Sewall’s carriage ; it is the only carriage in town. They 
know that he will be going, of course, and he will not be 
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going. By eight o’clock Monday morning, and in every 
barber’s shop in the town, the news will be told that 
Governor Bellomont did not ask Judge Sewall to dinner. 
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For us, who read this story, more things depended on 
that gap in the table than the mortification, great or small, 
of the rejected guest. 

The countess knew that this was a state occasion as 
well as the judge. The countess was a woman, and she 
therefore knew some things which the Earl of Bellomont 
did not; for he was only a man. The countess had 
therefore advised, and advised pretty earnestly, that the 
judge and his wife should be invited ; the countess 
thought they would come, in truth. Whether they came 
or not, they remembered the glass of Madeira, and she did 
not want them to be mortified. ’ 

But the earl had been stanch, and he said, ‘‘ No.” He 
represented His Majesty, and he was not going to be re- 
buffed by any man, though he was a good-natured earl. 
All the same, the countess kept open two seats, till the 
very last. 

“‘T tell you,” said she, ‘ that you can do it by accident, 
as it were ; you can do it without any fuss. You can half- 
invite him, and take the rest for granted ; or I shall meet 
her, and I will ask her, and then she will make him 
come.” 

And the earl had let it stand in this mixed-up way till 
the very last. This was because he was a man. But 
Christmas morning came, and there had been no chance, 
and no invitation had been given. Twenty-four plates, all 
marked with the Bellomont crest, had been set on the 
table the night before, and Lady Bellomont had only 
twenty guests certain, besides her husband and herself. 
Who should fill the two vacancies ? 

Thus it happened that when the governor and his party 
went to church that morning, the countess had to come to 
the attack again. 

““My dear,” she said, ‘‘ nothing has been heard from 
the judge, has there ?” 

‘Of course not,” was the reply. 

“‘Then,” said the jolly countess, ‘‘ never speak to me 
again, unless you bring some gentleman home with you. 
I will make Martha put on her silk dress, and she shall 
fill one seat, if you will only make svre to fill another ; 
but I will not have an empty seat at my table on Christmas 
Day.” 

Whether the governor would have remembered or not, 
Iam sure I do not know. But so it happened that when 
the parson had well advanced in ‘Dearly beloved 
brethren,” there was a little clatter at the door of the 
little chapel, and steps were heard up the little aisle. A 
handsome young man, whose ruffle and boots showed 
plainly to every girl in church that the ruffle was not cut 
by a Boston snip, nor the boots made by a Boston cub- 
bler, was led up the aisle by John Beadle. He was made 
to sit in the form, almost empty, which was opposite the 
governor’s, and just in front of the reading-desk. The 
Countess of Bellomont did not look round till they came 
to the Creed ; but after she had looked round she looked 
round again ; and, by-and-by, under pretense of handing 
to the governor the right psalm in the Psalter, she took 
occasion to say : 

“The young gentleman in the form opposite will do; 
bring him home to dinner.” 

And, at last, the Christmas sermon of the parson was 
done. It was according to the true Episcopal standard of 
those days—twenty minutes in length, and of no depth at 
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all, nor breadth either. The well-bred and courtly wor- 
shipers, perhaps a hundred in number, stood and waited— 
first for Dr. Miles, the minister, and then for the governor, 
to pass. 

Lord Bellomont himself bowed courteously to the young 
stranger, who was thus preordained to be the twenty- 
fourth person at his table. 

The stranger was standing in the form of Master Tur- 
frey. The governor loitered a little in the porch, shaking 
hands with the more distinguished of the worshipers, and 
courteously wishing them a Merry Christmas. As Master 
Turfrey approached him among the last, the governor even 
stepped forward cordially ; and, as he put out his hand to 
that gentleman, he bowed again to the handsome young 
stranger. 
Master Tur- 
frey, well 
pleased, 
named him 
to the gover- 
nor. 

“Let me 
present to 
your. excel- 
lency,” he 
said, ‘Master 
Grove Hirst, 
one of your 
townsmen, 
who has just 
returned 
from Lon- 
don. He 
came in in 
Shepherd, 
this morn- 
ing.” 

This meant 
that Master 
Hirst was a 
passenger in 
a ship of 
which John 
Shepherd 
was the mas- 
ter. The 
governor 
saluted the 
young man 
courteously, 
detained him 


“‘T think this is Judge Sewall and Madam Sewall, is it 
not ?” 

The young gentleman had never seen either of them in 
his life. 


Cuapter IV. 

Tue governor and the parson, and the countess and 
young Master Grove Hirst, walked down School Street to- 
gether, for even if the governor’s carriage had arrived— 
and I do not think it had—he would not have used it for 
so short a journey. 

The governor and the parson walked in front, and 
Master Grove Hirst and the countess walked behind, and 
behind them walked Mistress Martha Coote, and I don’t 
know how 
many others 
of the gover- 
nor’s suite. 

So it made 
in all quite a 
little proces- 
sion. And as 
the powers 
ordered 
which had 
any hand in 
the manage- 
ment of this 
story, just as 
they passed 
Master Chee- 
ver’s house— 
the Master 
Cheever who 
kept the 
school in 
those days— 
they came 
full on Judge 
Sewall and 
Mistress Se- 
wall, and 
Betty Sewall 
and Joe Se- 
wall, and all 
the little 
Sewalls, who 
were walking 
up School 
Street from 
the old 


for a minute 
or two in 
conversation 
on his voyage and the news he brought from England, 
and thus he was able to extend to him the invitation 
which the countess had suggested—that he should join 
them at the Christmas dinner. 

“You shall have as good a bit of beef as you would have 
had in England, Mr. Hirst ; and I think, Dr. Miles, that 
the turkey will be better. Our American turkeys are 
better than those of England, generally. 

The young man, all amazed at the ease with which 
honors were distributed in the new order of things, was 
no such fool as to hesitate. He gladly took the goods the 
gods had provided. 

The governor’s procession went on, and Master Hirst, 
who had gained audacity in his foreign travels, said, with 
alacrity : e 
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South Meet- 
ing-house to- 
ward Cotton 
Hill. So all the Bellomont party had to lift their hats 
and drop their courtesies to all the Sewall party, and all 
the Sewall party had to do the like to the Bellomont 
party. 

And this had to be done, even more carefully than 
another day, because the governor had not asked Judge 
Sewall to dinner, and every one except Master Grove 
Hirst knew that he had not asked him. 

Master Grove Hirst was quite at ease, because he did 
not know. He was quite at ease, until, as he lifted his 
hat for ceremony, he saw the pretty face of Mistress Betty 
Sewall. Here Master Grove Hirst bowed profoundly as 
he recognized the girl. Andshe—ah, me !—she was pret- 
tier than ever, as she blushed to her eyes in the sudden 
recognition. 
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Captain Tuthill was walking by her side. He was rather 
dull, but I don’t think even he was so-dull but that he 
observed the special politeness with which Master Grove 
Hirst bowed to the young lady. 

You see, it was more than a year since Grove Hirst had 
seen Betty Sewall, or as much as heard her name. It was 
a year ago last July that Betty Sewall was on a visit with 
ler cousins at Salem. And one afternoon, on a frolic, 
they had all gone over in a boat to Marble Neck. And 
there had been a clambake on the shore. And who should 
appear at the clambake, among other young men and 
maidens, but Master Grove Hirst? And Master Grove 
Hirst and Miss Betty Sewall—well, they had spent most 
of the afternoon together at the clambake. 

I don’t know what he said to her, andI don’t know 
what she said to him. I dare say most’ of it was nonsense. 
Indeed, I never heard a word of it. But Iam sure that 
this Christmas, when Miss Betty Sewall met Master Grove 
Hirst, she remembered a good deal of it, and I know that 
he remembered every syllable, and could have written it 
all down if it were necessary. 

But the very day after the clambake, Master Grove Hirst 
had gone out in a brig laden with barrel-staves to Lisbon. 
And from Lisbon he had gone to Leghorn, and from Leg- 
horn he had gone back to Marseilles, and from Marseilles 
he had gone to Lisbon again, and then he had found 
another brig of his father’s, and from Lisbon this time he 
had gone to Bristol, and from Bristol he had gone to 
London, and from London he had gone back to Mar- 
seilles ; then from Marseilles he had gone back to London 
again, and so it was that for the year and a half he had 
never heard a word of pretty Mistress Betty Sewall. 

Still Master Grove Hirst had remembered Mistress Betty 
Sewall all the same, and I am afraid that Betty Sewall had 
remembered him, although she had heard no word of him 
in these seventeen months. 

And this was the reascn why Master Grove Hirst bowed 
so profoundly when he met the young lady. AsI have 
said, Captain Tuthill was not pleased that Mr. Hirst 
bowed so profoundly, but the captain could not help 
himself, and he was fain ts make no remark on the occa- 
sion. 

When the Sewall party arrived at old Father Hall’s 
house, about where you stop to-day if you want to buy a 
plaster from Mr. Metcalf, Captain Tuthill had to bid 
Betty Sewall good-day. Had it been any other day but 
Christmas, Judge Sewall would have asked that gentle- 
man in to dinner. For he was hospitable, and he knew 
that Captain Tuthill had a good estate. It would have 
been very queer had he not guessed also how much Cap- 
tain Tuthill liked Betty Sewell. But it was Christmas 
Day, and by the same token that Lord Bellomont could 
not ask Judge Sewall, Judge Sewall could not ask Cap- 
tain Tuthill to dine. 

So the captain went wofully away. 


Cxarter VY. 


AnD so it was that the Reverend Dr. Miles and Mr. 
Grove Hirst were the first guests to arrive at the gover- 
nor’s dinner. 

But it was not long before generals, and colonels, and 
judges, and their wives began to appear. They were all 
‘alittle frightened, perhaps ; for they knew, every mother’s 
son of them, and every father’s daughter of them, that 
their fathers and mothers would have died before they 
would have bowed down to such idolatry. But they had 
quieted their conscience in some way, and here they were. 
“he men rubbed their hands in front of the cheerful hick- 
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ory fire. The women gathered in little knots, scrutinized 


each other’s dress, and said little. 

‘‘ We should treat these gentlemen well, dame,” wiis- 
pered the governor, as Wait Winthrop and Mr. Addington 
came in. ‘‘ They give us our bread.” 

“Never fear with the gentlemen,” said the jolly count- 
ess ; “ only you take care of the ladies.” 

And, to tell the truth, the earl’s share was harder than 
the countess’s. But he did his best, and before long he 
had the pleasure of seeing all the twenty-four chairs filled. 
Master Grove Hirst, as the last comer, and of the lowest 
rank, sat half way down the table. He had taken into 
dinner Miss Martha Coote, a cousin of the governor’s— 
the same lady who would have been overseeing the cook 
in the kitchen had Madam Sewall and her husband come 
to the dinner. 

The talk went on as briskly as it might. But where 
there is a little awkwardness at the bottom, even a cordial 
earl and a jolly countess find that things drag a little. 
They had pounded away on the last news from Captain 
Kidd—on the messenger who came from the Penobscots 
on Thanksgiving Day, on the reason why wheat had been 
blasted, or the misfortune to the oysters in the Plymouth 
colony. The governor had kept the Madeira going pretty 
freely, and the dame had pressed everybody to eat turkey 
from the thirty-five-pounder before her, till they could 
eat no more. 

At last, in despair, the earl spoke down the table, where 
Mr. Grove Hirst had been keeping up small-talk with 
Miss Martha Coote. 

‘*Did you see the Ozar, Mr. Hirst, in London ?” 

“‘T had very good luck, my lord. He came on board 
Captain Shepherd, with a party of Muscovites. They 
wanted to see.some of our New England ways.” 

‘‘Ah, ha! Indeed! So you could teach the wild bear 
a thing or two.” 

“Did he hug very hard ?” said the countess, from her 
end of the table. 

“Not so hard but that I am here, my lady. To say 
the truth, they all liked the good Jamaica our captain 
gave them ; and when he treated with some figs we had 
on board, they ate them as Mashpee Indians would have 
done. Their tooth is as sweet as any savage’s.” 

“T like a good fig myself,” said the earl, ‘‘and I hope 
your good friend Shepherd has not given them all to the 
Czar.” 

At this there was a little laugh, and Mr. Hirst hastened 
to say, that he was sure Captain Shepherd would give the 
earl a chance to see what cargo he had brought with him. 
And so a safe subject was well introduced, and what with 
Peter the Great, and the fire at Whitehall, and Lord 
Portland’s mission to France, the dinner went forward 
bravely, till the plum-pudding and the burning brandy 
came. 

And before the dinner was over Mr. Grove Hirst was in 
prime favor with the earl and the countess, and every 
counselor and every magistrate knew it. Pretty well for 
a young man of twenty-three years old, who had followed 
the sea for half his life and had never dined with a 
governor before. But such are the chances on which 
turn the fate of kings and of nations. What would have 
happened to Mr. Grove Hirst if Judge Sewall had been 
asked to dinner, I am sure I do not know! 


Cuapter VI. 


Berry Sewaut had made very short answers to Captam 
Zachariah Tuthill as they walked up the hill together, 
and Iam by no means sure that she knew what she said 
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to him. I think she would have known if she had not 
met Grove Hirst. But, tc tell the truth, the moment she 
saw him her mind ran back to the Marblehead rocks and 
to that pleasant Summer afternoon. 

It was only a day or two after, that Betty Sewall’s 
father went round to see Mr. Mico.. He pretended he 

went to inquire about some lumber which Mr. Mico 
' wanted to sell. But he did go to inquire about Captain 
Zachariah Tuthill. 

Mr. Mico said that he never heard any ill of him. He 
said he was in good business, and like to be in better. He 
said his estate was six or seven hundred pounds. He said, 
if he had a sister whose father was going to settle a 
thousand pounds on her, he would be glad to have Cap- 
tain Tuthill ask for her. This was all Judge Sewall got 
from Mr. Mico, and this the judge told his wife, and this 
Madam Sewall told Mistress Betty. But I appeal to any 
young lady who read Frank Lestre’s Popunar Monruatny, 
to know whether she thinks this amounted to a great deal. 
If Captain Tuthill had been tender and entertaining, and 
unaffected ; in short, if he had been ‘‘ nice,” this would 
all have been very well. But as it was, to know that old 
Mr. Mico had never heard any ill of him was certainly 
very little. 

“‘Why,” said Miss Betty, pertly, but truly, ‘‘I do not 
suppose Mr. Mico ever heard any ill of old Rocket.” 

Now old Rocket was the Indian who cleaned the judge’s 
boots, and split the wood for the judge’s fire. 

But it made no difference what Mistress Betty said. 
Thursday night came round, ten days after Christmas, 
and, after the candles were lighted, Betty found herself 
sitting alone. Her father and mother had gone over to 
Mr. Willard’s, to see about Mrs. Moody’s funeral. So 
the judge said ; but Betty knew it was so they might be 
out of the way. None of the boys or girls were at home, 
and Betty know that they had been sent off. She was 
*‘ mad as fire,” as she told Eunice Scott afterward ; but 
the poor girl could not help herself, or thought so. So 
at seven o’clock came the knock at the front door, and 
then that grinning Dinah showed in Captain Zachariah 
Tuthill. He was got up in his best sailor finery. A gold 
chain from the Congo coast hung at his fob. A great tur- 
quoise blazed on his finger, and his ruffles, said Betty, 
when she told Eunice the next day, looked as if they had 
been starched by the Queen of Ashantee. 

Captain Tuthill urged his suit a good deal as he might 
have urged the men in the tops to take in the top-sail in 
a gale. At least, so Betty pretended, when she saw 
Eunice. I am afraid Betty exaggerated. But on the 
other hand I am afraid he was alittle peremptory. As 
for Betty, she was at first silent, then she screwed herself 
up to the point. She succeeded in keeping her temper, 
and she succeeded also in saying, ‘‘ No.” 

Then the captain was more peremptory. 

Betty was still civil, but she was as firm as the rocks 
below Mr. Eliot’s meeting-house. 

Then Captain Tuthill was indignant, and talked about 
what her father had said, and what Mr. Mico had said, 
and what he had expected. Then Betty’s wrath waxed 
hot. She told him that he didn’t know how to speak to 
agentlewoman. She stood up and opened the door and 
asked him to go. 

And when the captain blundered ont an apology and 
talked about his love for her, the girl’s rage upset her 
completely. She told him that if he staid in that room 
® moment longer she would call old Rocket, and old 
Rocket should put him out of the door. 

This was outrageous in Miss Betty, but, as has been 
said, she had been put in an outrageous mood. Captain 


Tuthill went out of the door without Rocket’s assistance. 


Then ‘Betty Sewall ran up crying to her room and flung 
herself on her bed. 


Cuapter VII. 

Meranwux, Master Grove Hirst had been following 
his hand, as the ungodly say. But no such wanton ex- 
pressions were spoken or heard in circles where Betty 
Sewall moved. 

On Monday morning, a package of the choicest figs 
had gone to Lady Bellomont, with Mr. Grove Hirst’s re- 
spectful duty. The same afternoon, a box of a dozen 
bottles of Alicant went to Lord Bellomont, to his private 
room at the Town House, with Mr. Grove Hirst’s humble 
respects to his excellency. 

‘Within a day or two, Mr. Grove Hirst had been sent 
for to see his excellency. His excellency had given the 
young man a very courteous reception ; had talked with 
him about English politics ; had asked about his next 
voyage, and in every way had shown that he would be 
his friend. Nay, he had asked him to call and see the 
countess, and this the young man was fain todo. And 
this time the bright young courtier asked if he might 
have the privilege of presenting to Mistress Martha Coote 
a little box of feathers which he had brought from Nantes 
with him. He was told that they were quite the mode at 
the French court. : 

Really, Master Hirst, for a youngster who went to 
Nantes to barter salt codfish for olives, you are coming on 
very well ! 

And Judge Sewall saw Mr. Grove Hirst once and again 
at the Council Chamber. But the audacious youngster 
could contrive no way in which to be presented to Judgo 
Sewall. The wound in the judge’s heart was too sore. 
All the town knew who took his place at the governor's 
Christmas party. 

In the judge’s eyes Mr. Grove Hirst was, to all men, 
the visible symbol of his disgrace. Whatever other man 
the judge would speak to in the little town, he would not 
speak to Mr. Grove Hirst. And, as you know, the poor 
judge has many things just now to make him testy. Here 
is Mr. Mico enraged with the treatment of his friend. 
Here is Captain Tuthill coming in, three times a day, to 
know when he may see Mistress Betty again. And Betty's 
eyes are red, and her cheeks are pale, every time the 
judge sees her. Every way the poor judge is very un- 
happy. But, all the same, he blunders on, for he is only 
a man, though he be a magistrate ; and he tells Captain 
Tuthill to try again. He tells him that ‘‘ faint heart never 
won fair lady.” And Captain Tuthill sends round to 
Madam Sewall, with his respectful duty, a Panama basket 
with two ostrich eggs in it, and some cowries and other 
shells, And Betty Sewall laughs like a wild creature, 
and says this is what the King of Ashantee—for so she 
chooses to dub Captain Tuthill—has sent for purchase 
money. Mark you, I do not know that Captain Tuthill 
was in the slave-trade. I only know that Betty Sewall 
said he was. 

Poor Betty Sewall! I can almost forgive her if she 
were & little enraged. The week before Christmas she 
did not speak to Captain Tuthill as if he were the King 
of Ashantee. When Eunice Scott, and Miriam Adding- 
ton, and Esther Aspinwall, and the other girls, talked of 
Captain Tuthill, whom they had met at a husking-party at 
the Williamses’, in Roxbury, nobody had called him the 
King of Ashantee. And even on the morning of Christ- 
mas Day, when he called at the judge’s house, and walked 
down to meeting with Madam Sewall, nobody called im 
the King of Ashantee. And, when meeting was over, and 
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‘her father and mother went first, nobody called him the 
King of Ashantee. It had only been since she met Grove 
Hirst that day that she had called him the King of Ashan- 
tee. 

‘And what was Grove Hirst to her?” the poor girl 
kept saying. ‘‘ Why should she be thinking of Grove Hirst 
morning, noon, and night, and between whiles? Grove 
‘Hirst showed no signs of thinking of her! Here it was a 
fortnight or more since Christmas. All the other girls 
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Anp Madam Sewall had to tell Betty that the captain 
was to call again. Betty was very wild; she would only 
say that she expected him—that after he had paid the 
ostrich eggs he was entitled to his wife. Poor Dame 
Sewall tried to laugh at this. She would have soothed 
Betty if she could, but Betty would not be soothed. 
Her mother told her to be ready in the evening to see 
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had seen Grove Hirst, and she had not seen him.” Poor 
Betty did not remember that she would not go to Madam 
Sargent’s quilting, and that it was after the quilting that 
the other girls saw him. Poor Betty did not know that 
Grove Hirst was at meeting on New Year’s Day,.and 
waited at the wrong door, in hope of at least bowing to 
her again. Poor Betty forgot that she would not go to 
meeting in the afternoon. Poor Betty forgot everything 
but that people wanted her to marry the King of Ashan- 
tee, and that she hated him! 


him. It was a very quiet table at tea-time, you may be 
sure ; and in the evening, at last, he came. 

But where was Betty ? She was here just now. There 
is the stocking she was mending, and her ball of yarn. 
The captain looked round meekly ; Madam Sewall was 
courtesy itself, and so was the judge. Ata nod from 
their mother, the children took their books into the 
kitchen. Talk dragged a little, and at last the judge 
said : 

“* Will you call Betty, my dear ?” 
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So Madam Sewall 
went to call Betty, 
and at last she 
called very loud ; 
but no Betty came. 
And Madam Sewall 
sent the boys to 
Mr. Cotton’s, and 
even as far as Cap- 
tain Southack’s and 
the Endicotts’. 
The boys were to 
say that their sister 
must come back for 
& very particular 
reason. The girl’s 
hood and her hat 
were in her room. 
Madam Sewall 
came back with an 
anxious look, and 
said Betty would 
soon be there. 

And Judge Se- 
wall and the captain droned on and on about cowries 
and Congo and the middle passage. And Betty did not 
come at all. The captain staid an hour, and went away in 
& : 
Then Madam Sewall told her husband, and then he was 
well frightened. He put on his cloak and went out ; he 
even demeaned himself to ask the watch if they had seen 
her. Poorman! He went down to the dock and looked 
weakly over. There was a sort of joy to him to see the 
ice, which he had forgotten. But how many coves there 
were, where a wild girl might run down upon the ice, and 
who should say how far she would go then, or what might 
happen ? 

Poor Judge Sewall! He came home sadder than ever ; 
and as he passed the governor’s house there was music 
and dancing. Could they dance so and his poor Betty 
stark and cold in the bay yonder ? 

‘*No, Hannah, I have not found her !” 

‘* And she is not here !’’ sobbed his poor wife. 

So they sat an hour, or sat and stood; or they walked 
the room, looked out at the door, and sat again. 
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It was not till the clock pointed to eleven that quietly 
the door opened and Betty came in. 

‘* My dear child, where have you been ?” 

‘*Where should I be ? my dear mother. 
sitting in the coach in the coach-house !” 

Was the girl stark mad ? 

No, I think she was not stark mad; but I think she 
would have been had she not gone into the coach-house. 
Sometimes our good angels take better care of us than we 
take of ourselves, 

When the horid knocker sounded, when the judge went 
into the hall to meet his guest, when her mother passed 
round and snuffed the candles, Betty had stepped out at 
the side-door, run through the back entry, and, wholly 
without being noticed by Dinah or by old Rocket, ~un 
across the plank path to the coach-house, where stood the 
“adge’s carriage. The carriage was crowded on one side, 
that the sleigh and the ‘‘booby-hut,” as the Boston of 
that day called s coach on runners, might be ready. 

The girl caught up a bear-skin and wrapped it round 
her, and sank into the corner of the carriage, sobbing. 

For two minutes 
there was dead si- 
lence. Then, tap— 
tap—tap at the 
door. Betty did 
not breathe. Tap— 
tap—tap. 

Still she made no 
answer. They had 
driven her to the 
wall, and now they 
might send for the 
watch or the sheriff. 

But she would 
not surrender. 

Tap ee tap pe tap, 
and then the door 
is flung open. 

A man comes in. 
Betty does not 
move. He crosses 
the light of the 
open doorway. She 
does not breathe. 
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‘Mistress Betty, Mistress Betty. Can I not serve you 
in any way ?” 

No answer. 

“‘I beg your pardon for breaking in on your privacy. 
But if you knew how I had sought to see you. Indeed, 
Mistress Sewall—I was—I was watching your window 
from the hilltop. I saw you cross the court—and—and I 
made so bold as to come in.” 

The girl did not speak then. But she sobbed. And 
the young man knew where she was, and came where he 
could speak in lew tones. 

She sank back in the great carriage, sobbing. The 
young man did not know what to do, and he did the 
right thing without knowing it. This was because he 
acted on the impulses of a gentleman. Grove Hirst turned 
to the open sleigh beside him and took out a heavy wolf- 
skin. He wrapped it around the lady, as if he were 
making her ready for a sleigh-ride. He asked her if her 
head rested easily, as simply as if it were a matter of 
course that she should be sitting there. 

‘“‘Oh! dear, yes,” stammered the poor girl. And then 
she rested, and after a moment, ‘‘ Now please leave me, 
leave me alone.” 

‘‘T will leave you, if you say so,” said the young man, 
respectfully, ‘‘but I cannot leave you till I tell you why 
Icame. It is not only since Christmas Day, it is since 
that day at the beach, that I have thought of you, and 
hoped for you, and prayed for you, every hour of my 
life, Mistress Betty. very day since I landed here I 
have wanted to say as much to you, but your father is 
displeased with me, I know not why. I sent a basket of 
fruit to you, and he sent it back again. I made bold to 
send a letter, and the Indian brought it to my lodgings 
again within an hour. If this is at your order, I will re- 
ceive your judgment like a man. But I am proud, and I 
will take my fate from no lips but yours.” 

Betty had sprung up in the carriage, and had her foot 
upon the step. 

“They sent back your letter ?”’ cried she ; ‘then I am 
@ prisoner indeed !” 

For an instant the young man was as happy, perhaps 
as he ever had been in his life. But for an instant only. 
The girl had fallen back on the seat and was sobbing, 
almost hysterically. The youngster did not know what 
to do or say, to comfort her. 

*¢Shall I call your mother—shall I call your maid ?” 

**Call nobody. Do not speak aloud,” said Betty, almost 
whispering. And then when he hesitated » moment, ‘I 
am very foolish, do not think Iam bold,” and she laughed, 
‘* for I am frightened to death. It is because I am fright- 
ened, that I say what I say. Please do not go away,” and 
she laughed again. ‘‘That’s a pretty speech for a girl to 
make, butI am so frightened. Imust stay here. Nobody 
must know it. And I dare not stay here alone.” 

Now is your chance, Mr. Grove Hirst, to show yourself 
what you are—a gentleman through and through. 

The youngster bowed most respectfully, as he might 
have done to his queen. 

“Tam so glad I can serve you,” he said, in a whisper. 
“‘T will stay till you bid me go. Are you sure you are 
warm ?” 

And once more, without a single allusion to what he 
had said of his own passion—without presuming, even in 
a breath, to inquire as to her secret, he assumed the tone 
which he might have taken if she were Mrs. Martha Coote 
—if she were sitting in a chair at the governor's and he 
standing at her side, with a hundred people looking on. 
Tn a minnte the girl had recovered her composure in the 

mntagion. In a minute more she had almost forgotten 
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where she was, as the young man skillfully used up the 
time in inquiries about their Salem friends and in other 
commonplaces. And when she was at last at ease, and did 
forget herself so that she could speak like the gentle- 
woman that she was, he cherished every word, so simply, 
but so grandly! And he answered what she said about 
his travels so modestly ! And then what he said—it was 
just what a gentleman should say. It was what a gentle- 
man should have seen—it was told as a gentleman should 
tell it. 

Ah, me! how the time flew by! It is absurd to say 
they forgot where they were, but the truth was they often 
did forget it. Please to remember that he had been wait- 
ing for this hour for a year and six months or more, They 
both started when the hall-clovk struck eleven. 

“‘It must be ten o'clock,” .gaid poor Betty. ‘“‘He must 
be gone now. I will go in.” 

Grove Hirst led her to the door of the house. 

‘When may I have the honor of waiting upon you ?” 
said he. 

‘* That will be for my father to say,” said Betty, as proud 
as ever. 


Carter IX. 

Caprrars Turam1 came the next day, and spoke with 
Miss Betty in her father’s presence ; but nothing came of 
it. The next day he came again ; but there was company, 
and the judge sent him away and bade him come again. I 
am sure I do not know how often he would have come, 
but that one day, after the council, the Earl of Bellomont, 
with great cordiality, asked Judge Sewall if he could stay 
& moment for a private conference. He then told the 
judge that he wanted his confidential advice in regard to 
that knotty matter about the title to Martha’s Vineyard. 
‘Young Hirst tells me,” he said, ‘‘that your notion of 
such things is worth more than that of a dozen of our 
friends here, and that all the province says so. I had 
guessed as much already. They will all be gossiping if I 
keep you here. Could you and Madam Sewall come and 
take pot-luck with us to-morrow at dinner? And bring 
vour pretty daughter. The countess has taken a fancy to 
ner. Then people will not think that we mean to talk 
business ?” 

The judge walked on air as he went home. But when 
they went to the dinner the next day, he did not walk on 
air; they rode in the coach ; and as her father put the 
wolf-skin over Betty’s knee, she remembered who was the 
last person to wrap it round her. 

It was not quite a family dinner. Besides the governor's 
household, there was Master Grove Hirst. And at the be- 
ginning of the Martha’s Vineyard conference, Master Grove 
Hirst was called in ; but long before it was ended, he was 
sitting by Betty Sewall’s side, while Lady Bellomont and 
Madam Sewall and Mistress Martha Coote discussed the 
best recipe for diet-drink. 

What did he say to Betty Sewall ? 

I am sure I do not know ; I only know that the Hirsts 
of to-day are his great-great-great-grandsons, and hers too. 
I believe his courtship had its ups and downs ; but in her 
older years she used to tell the children on Christmas 
Days that none of them would have been there if her 
father had been bidden to the ‘‘Governor’s Dinner.” 


MARGOT DELAYE, 


Amona the valiant women who figure in history, one 
whose courage has not so often been recalled to mind by 
the pen of poet and historian is a brave girl of Dauphiny, 
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who shares with Joan of Arc and Jane Hachette the rev- 
erence of France. Her exploit occurred among the Wars 
of Religion in France, at Montélimar, a little city on the 
Roubion, nestled amid vineyards and groves of mulberry, 
between Lyons and Avignon, in the most delightful part 
of France. In 1570 Admiral Coligny laid siege to Montéli- 
mar, but met with a most determined resistance. The 
citizens stubbornly refused to yield to the great Huguenot 
leader, and enthusiasm nerved all classes to resistance. 

When at last a storming party succeeded in planting a 
ladder at the spot which the defenders had overlooked, 
and where none but women and disabled men happened 
to be, Margot rushed to the spot, and, seizing a crowbar, 
began to throw down the loose stones of the wall. Man 
after man went down, but one finally made his way up, so 
that he could almost reach the brave girl with his sword, 
when summoning all her strength, she dislodged several 
massive stones that swept soldier and ladder down, and 
buried her assailant in the ditch. 

The troops that had watched her efforts made no further 
attempt, and Margot became the heroine of Montélimar. 


THE HOMES OF CHARLOTTE BRONTE AND 
HARRIET MARTINEAU. 
By Sarau K. Botton. 


Haworrg, lonely and quaint, with its old stone houses, 
is in the northwest of England, near the English lakes. 
Here lived Charlotte and Emily Bronté, ‘‘ who, with Mrs. 
Browning,” says Swinburne, ‘‘ made for England the per- 
fect trinity of highest female fame.” 

The two-story, square, gray house where they lived is 
closed to strangers by the present rector, who has also, 
much against the express wish of the English press, reno- 
vated the old church out of existence. The Bronté pew, 
where Thackeray, Miss Martineau, George Henry Lewes, 
and scores of other famous ones have sat, has been re- 
moved. Charlotte is buried near the pulpit, but no plate 
marks the spot. A slab at the rear bears the names of 
Maria Bronté, the mother, and of her six children. She 
and Charlotte died at thirty-nine, and the others much 
younger. Rev. Patrick Bronté, the father, lived to the 
age of eighty-four. 

Nobody knows when the old church was built. One of 
its most remarkable ministers was William Grimshaw, 
who preached thirty sermons a week, going to the beer- 
houses to drive the people to church, and travelers off 
their horses to pray. Being told that some young men 
disturbed a prayer-meetimrg, he hastened to the place, put 
himself among the ringleaders, making as much noise as 
they, pushing them along the hall till the door opened, 
and they found themselves in the midst of the meeting. 
Then he took out a horsewhip from under his heavy 
cloak, vigorously applying it till he was tired, when he 
knelt and prayed so fervently that all were appalled. The 
cure was complete. 

The old graveyard between the house and the church 
seems quite filled. One stone has this inscription : 


‘Here lie the 

Bodies of the 5 

Wives of William 

Sunderland. Also, 

Melia Sunderland, 
1790.” 


Another records that sixteen infants from one family are 
interred here. 

Passing by the parsonage, I climbed over the stile, and 
walked out upon the moor, where Churlotte kuew every bit 


of purple heather and fern-leaf. Here the sensitive girl, 
nearly crushed by a boarding-school, and the miseries of 
® governess, wrote out, as with a pen dipped in her own 
blood, the lives of herself and her sisters. 

Motherless, her father cold and unsympathetic, her 
brilliant and only brother a drunkard, life had little to 
offer. Writing to Southey at nineteen, and sending some 
of her poems, after three months this answer came: 


“Literature cannot be the business of a woman’s life, and it 
ought not to be, The more she is engaged in her proper duties, the 
less leisure she will have for it, even as an accomplishment and a 
recreation. To those duties you have not yet been called, and 
when you are, you will be less eager for celebrity. . . Write 
poetry for its own sake, not in a spirit of emulation, and not with a 
view to celebrity.” 


How many such platitudes have been written! I re- 
member a college official who used to tell the students to 
fit themselves well, but never strive for fame or position. 
It was noticed, however, that his efforts to win the pre- 
sidency were untiring. 

Charlotte wrote to Southey an humble letter of thanks, 
saying : 

“‘T have endeavored not only attentively to observe all the duties 
& woman ought to fill, but to feel deeply interested in them. I 
don’t always succeed, for sometimes when I’m teaching orsewing, 
I would rather be reading or writing, but I try to deny myself.” 


How many girls like her and Rosa Bonheur have been 
put to sewing and housework because somebody believed 
it to be ‘‘woman’s sphere,” and have been led through 
tears and struggles up to the sphere appointed by God 
for every human being to do what he or she is capable of 
doing. 

Her literary experience was the old story. The three 
sisters, using men’s names that their books might be fairly 
criticised, published a volume of poems with the money 
they had earned by teaching. 

It was a failure. Charlotte offered ‘‘ The Professor ” to 
several publishing firms, and it was declined by all. 
‘‘Jane Eyre,” though accepted, was cut to pieces by the 
Quarterly Review, and ‘‘ damned with faint praise ” by the 
Atheneum and Spectator. The reading public, hewever, 
did not depend upon the critics. Enough copies could 
not be printed to supply the demand. Haworth was wild 
over its young author, but the success, coming at thirty- 
two, was too late to restore a broken constitution. Emily, 
the author of ‘‘ Wuthering Heights” died soon after, at 
twenty-nine. and Annie, the year following, at twenty- 
seven. 

Five years after, in June, 1854, Charlotte married her 
father’s assistant in the ministry, Rev. Arthur Nicholls, 
and died the next Spring. Perhaps this afection, a de- 
voted one on his side, and a respectful one on hers, was 
best. She wrote to a friend : 


‘“‘T have a good, kind, attentive husband, and every day my own. 
attachment to him grows stronger.” 


She had written, fourteen years previously 


“‘T think, if you can respect a person before marriage, moderate 
love, at least, will come after; and as to intense passion, I am con- 
vinced that that is no desirable feeling. In the first place, it seldom 
or never meets with a requital, and in the second place if it ald, 
the feeling would be only temporary ; it would last the honeymoon, 
and then, perhaps, give place to disgust or indifference—worse, 
perhaps, than disgust. Certainly this would be the case on the 
man’s part.” 

Just before she died she rallied from delirium, and 
seeing her husband bending over her, as if praying for her 


recovery, she said: ‘Oh, I am not going to die, am 1? 
He will not separate us, we have been so happy.” 
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Thousands in both hemispheres wept when Charlotte 
Bronté was laid to rest. A blind girl in Haworth was led 
four miles that she might hear the last sad words, ‘‘ Earth 
to earth, ashes to ashes, dust to dust ; in sure and certain 
hope of the resurrection to eternal life, through our Lord 
Jesus Christ.” I visited some of the plain homes at Ha- 
worth to learn of this gifted woman. ‘‘ Old Bronté,” as 
the villagers call the farther, ‘‘was kinder than Mrs. 
Gashell had painted him.” They said ‘‘Charlotte was 
greatly beloved. She would talk with all the country 
people, sym- 
pathize with 
them, and 
listen to their 
troubles. 
She did not 
laugh much, 
but was very 
gentle and 
kind.” Her 
picture, often 
seen in the 
homes, shows 
great refine- 
ment, with 
much sel f- 
centered 
power. 

Very dif- 
ferent from 
lonely Ha- 
worth is the 
home of one 
of Charlotte 
Bronté’s 
friends, Har- 
riet Martin- 
eau, at Am- 
bleside. Kil- 
larny lakes 
in Ireland 
are  beauti- 
ful, Scott 
has immor- 
talized those 
of Scotland, 
the Swiss are 
rich with na- 
ture’s gifts, 
but where, 
in all the 
world beside, 
can be found 
a place where 
homes of 
such as Sou- 
they, Words- 
worth, Ruskin, Felicia Hemans, Hartley Coleridge, Dr. 
Arnold, of Rugby, and Harriet Martineau, are clustered 
together ? 

I took lodgings with a kind old lady, Mrs. Fisher, at 
Bowness, on Lake Windermere, and walked over every 
sod of ground for miles about. The houses are of blue 
slate, overgrown with roses and honeysuckle; the walls 
are covered with ivy, the lawns full of crimson rhododen- 
drons, and the fields golden with buttercups or white with 
daisies. A coach ride to Hillswater, through charming 
Trout-beck vale, over Kirkstone Pass, with its cottage, 
the highest in England, 1,481 feet above the sea, would 
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have been faultless save for the presence of a young mar- 
ried couple. The young man wore white pantaloons and 
a smoking-cap, and smoked regardless of anybody in the 
coach. He carried a note-book, and constantly asked her 
what he should write. He said ‘‘ the flowers scintillate,” © 
and when she asked what that meant, he replied, ‘‘ Skin- 
too-late for dinner.” This was doubtless intended for 
wit. He sang, ‘“‘Oh, the happy days of childhood,” re- 
marked every few minutes that ‘‘ the sheepsés are lovely 
with the lambs,” and insisted that she must “‘ get off the 
coach and 
get some 
beer.” His 
diamonds 
were elegant, 
but he was 
the poorest 
type among 
well - dressed 
Englishmen 
I have ever 
met. The 
next day I 
saw her in 
the smoking- 
carriage with 
him — s0 
docile a 
creature is 
woman, par- 
ticularly 
when first 
married ! 
The ride 
up Lake 
Windermere 
to Amble- 
side, past the 
Dove’s Nest, 
half hidden 
by shrub- 
bery, where 
Mrs. Hemans 
lived, is most 
picturesque. 
The town is 
near the 
head of the 
lake, and is 
supposed to 
have been a 
noted Roman 
station. ‘“The 
Knoll,” Miss 
Martineau’s 
home, is on 
a rise of 
ground near the foot of woody Loughrigg Fell. Open- 
ing a large gate, I walked up a roadway bordered by 
larches, beeches and hawthorn, to a gray stone house, 
two stories high, covered with ivy, with whose green 
leayes mingled jasmine, purple passion - flowers, red 
and pink peas and red honeysuckles, making such a 
picture as onerarely sees. Mr. Hill, the present owner, 
the son of a noted abolitionist, himself one of our most 
ardent supporters in the time of our civil war, showed 
me about the house and the two acres of grounds, and 
gathered purple and pink columbine, blue lupin, yellow 
poppies, red foxglove, forget-me-nots, old - fashioned 
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ribbon-grass and sweet violets, all planted by Miss Marti- 
neau’s own hand. 

Thirty or more rough stone steps lead from the house 
to the meadow. They were suggested by Wordsworth, 
and are like those at the quaint one-story house at Grass- 
mere, where his early married life was passed. Up these 
he used to walk to a knoll, and sit in his rustic chair, now 
just as he left it, and look out upon the lake and mount- 
ain for inspiration. Wordsworth was interested in every 
detail of Miss Martineau’s home. He planted two pine 
trees for her, and when the work was finished, taking her 
hand in his, said: ‘‘ When you have a visitor, you must 
do as we did. You must say, ‘If you like to have a cup 
of tea with us you are very welcome ; but if you want 
any meat, you must pay your board.’” 
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RESIDENCE OF HARRIET MARTINEAU, AT AMBLESIDE, ON LAKE WINDERMERE. 


In the grounds is a costly sun-dial, presented by Miss 
Sturch, of London, with the words “ Light, come visit 
me,” graven on it. eon 

The library is finished in red pine, varnished, but not 
oiled, with some exquisite wood-cuts of Raphael's twelve 
cartoons set in the panels of the walls. The bookcases, 
reaching to the ceiling, were formerly filled with her 
books, a choice collection of biography, travel, political 
economy, theology, etc. In the drawing-room is a broad 
window-seat looking out upon Loughrigg Fell, where she 
used to sit, especially as death drew near. Above is the 
square, sunny room facing Lake Windermere, where she 
died, and adjoining is the chamber where Charlotte 
Bronté, Emerson, and many other famous persons have 
slept. The kitchen, with its cream walls and book-shelves, 
is one of the most attractive places in the house. She 
treated her servants as though they were her children, 
and they repaid it by devotion. 
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As I went over this beautiful home, that most interest- 
ing of autobiographies passed through my mind. I saw 
again the deaf, shy child, misunderstood, especially by 
her mother. I saw the young Jady studying secretly at 
five o’clock in the morning in her own room, because to 
bea “‘ blue stocking " wasa reproach. (Jane Austen, by the 
feelings of her family, was compelled to cover up her 
manuscripts with a large piece of muslin work kept on 
the table for the purpose, when genteel people came in.) 
At nineteen, on the advice of her brother, who goes to 
college, leaving her desolate—no college life for a girl !— 
she writes her first article. Soon after, her father’s death 
leaves her without means ; her lover dies, and she must 
support herself. She has only twenty-five cents in her 
pocket. She sells a ball-dress for fifteen dollars, obtains 


the reviewing of books for seventy-five dollars a year, does 
fancy sewing all day to earn money, and works at her 
books sometimes till three o’clock in the morning. The 
articles she sends to magazines and newspapers are not 
even looked at, she says. She has not learned that some- 
thing besides merit is essential ; that influence or friend- 
ship opens the doors in a majority of cases. 

She naturally becomes deeply interested in the poor, 
and plans a “ Political Economy Series,” illustrating the 
labor question, commerce, and the like. She goes to 
London to find a position. Day after day she walks the 
streets, having no money for omnibus fares, till she stag- 
gers from faintness and weariness. One tells her the 
books are dull; some laugh at her; some are rude in 
coldness, and others ‘‘ have no doubt of their excellence,” 
and wish her success, etc. At last, on starvation terms, 
the works can be brought out, if she will do the selling. 
She writes to some of her friends, and they send her the 
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price of a book, which they tell her is for charity. This 
she returns immediately. 

The first book is issued, and lo ! she has become famous. 
Several thousands are called forat once. Lord Brougham 
sees a new hand in literature, and that the people are 
being reached, and he hastens to make her his friend. 

She now works early and late. In two years and a half 
she brings out about thirty volumes of the series. She 
writes from five in the morning till three or four in the 
afternoon, and then dines with some great people, often 
being invited to five different homes in one evening. She 
becomes the friend of Hallam, Jeffrey, Dean Milman, 
Sidney Smith, Macaulay, Malthus, Bulwer, Mrs. Somer- 
ville, Carlyle, Coleridge, Mrs. Fry, Miss Mitford and the 
Brownings. Members of Parliament visit her, and beg 
her to advocate this or that measure. 

At thirty-five she visits America, helping us greatly on 
the anti-slavery question, and on her return is offered 
$10,000 for a book on our country. One publisher after 
another is at her home from morning till night. How dif- 
ferent from ten years before, when she asks in vain for their 
aid ! 

She removes to Ambleside in 1843, and brings out her 
“History of the Thirty Years’ Peace,’’ a work on Egypt ; 
“Letters on Comte’s Positive Philosophy,” and several 
others. At fifty she becomes one of the editors of the 
Daily News, writing in the few years in which she is con- 
nected with it about 1,600 ‘‘leaders,” which are like 
magazine articles. She wrote on the Corn Laws, Agri- 
culture, Politics, America, British India, and resigns on 
account of heart-disease, to the great regret of all. 

George William Curtis has said: ‘Our children’s 
children may well gratefully remember the course of the 
London Daily News.” Guizot, Minister of Public In- 
struction in France said, ‘‘ Miss Martineau is the only in- 
stance on record of a woman’s having substantially affected 
legislation, otherwise than through some clever man.’’ At 
Ambleside she gives courses of lectures on English history, 
North America, the Eastern Question, and Sanitary Prin- 
ciples to the working people, and writes for the reviews 
till June 27th, 1876, when her-hands grow cold in death. 
She died, as she writes in her autobiography, ‘‘ with an 
utter disbelieving in a future state.” Florence Night- 
ingale wrote, soon after, ‘‘I feel how delightful the sur- 
prise to her! She served the Right—that is, God—all her 
life. How few of those who cry, ‘ Lord ! Lord !’ served the 
Lord so well and so wisely !” 


IN THE CLAWS. 
By Nog. RUTHVEN. 


Havine passed my examination for the Indian Civil 
Service “by ‘‘the skin of my teeth,” I was duly ap- 
pointed to what, in the golden prime of the old East India 
Company, used to be termed a “ writership ” up-country 
—that is, I was allotted my station and my duties at a 
small town on the River Chumbul, called Morardurrum, 
and, having struck Bombay, paid my respects to the 
Governor-general, as in duty bound ; been stuffed with 
tiger-hunting stories of a Munchausen character by the 
officers of the mess of the gallant Ninety-fourth, and with 
grim and gruesome warnings by my fellow civil-servants 
in regard to symptoms of another Sepoy mutiny, I left 
for my station, after spending but a week in the dull, 
surf-beaten city. 

I anticipated great pleasure from a trip in the jungle, 
which lay amidst some beautiful scenery, and the tent- 
lite. of the fascinations of which I heard so much. 
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The party consisted of the colonel of a native cavalry 
regiment, a district judge and his wife, and myself. 

Our tents and baggage had been already dispatched on 
elephants from the railway-station, at which we bade 
adieu to the iron horse and its luxurious belongings, and 
we struck the jungle on a bright October morning. 

On that day, having posted horses at certain distances 
along the road, we rode about fifty miles, and arrived in 
the evening at a place with an unpronounceable name, 
where we halted for the night, putting up at a dak bun- 
galow. 

This spot, which is merely a halting-place for travelers 
on the high road to stations ‘‘ up-country,”’ was prettily 
situated on the banks of a large river, surrounded by 
picturesque hills, covered with trees and vegetation. 

Being in the wilds, the jackals, and their sisters and 
their cousins and their aunts, kept me awake the entire 
night with their harsh and dismal howlings. At one time 
the din was terrific, for a number of hyenas arrived to 
take a hand in the game, and a very particularly free fight 
ensued. 

I would have gone for their scalps, but magnanimously 
resolved upon keeping my powder dry for higher game : 
for what man who ever yet put his foot on Indian soil but 
yearned in his inmost soul for a pot shot at a tiger, or to 
plant a ball from a Westley Richards inside the spotted 
skin of a cheetah ? 

There are certainly few places where a sportsman can 
enjoy better shooting than in India, nearly every speci- 
men dear to his heart being found in the country in the 
proper localities. Ho can, if he aspires to big game, 
pursue the huge elephants, which are plentiful, particu- 
lary in the Terai, on the borders of Nepaul. The fierce 
bisons are to be found in the recesses of the dense forests 
of Central India, and, if he cares to brave the heat of the 
sun in the months of May or June, he may be rewarded 
by the skins of sundry tigers. 

These animals are pretty generally distributed all over 
India, and, despite the number annually destroyed, are 
still numerous enough in some places to be a terror to 
the district, on account of the depredations they commit 
both on human life and on the flocks and herds of the in- 
habitants. 

Cheetahs and leopards are common, and afford good 
sport, while bears are numerous, especially in hilly or 
mountainous districts. 

But this is a digression, and I must hark back to my 
narrative. 

At Gwalior I bade adieu to the party, and set out by 
dak for my unpretending little station on the Chumbul, 
which I was not destined to reach, however, without 
having been brought face to face with that king of terrors 
—Death !” 

The halting-place for the night was selected by the 
driver of the bone-rattling machine into which I was com- 
pelled to intrust my body and that of my dog Jim—as 
fine a specimen of a Scotch collie—the real black-and- 
tan—as ever took a prize at a Crystal Palace Dog Show. 

We were both stowed away in this instrument of tor- 
ture, and compelled to bear such a jolting, shaking, rock- 
ing, swinging, bumping and oscillating, as to cause me 
wonderment, even at this hour, that a single bone re- 
mained in its right place. Jim made several fréhtic 
efforts to get out of the vehicle, but I valued him too 
much to trust him to the jungle, for the grasses cut like 
steel, and the poor chap was still suffering from a bruised 
forefoot. 

Near our halting-place was the river, and over the river 
hung the ruins of an Indian royal residence. The moon 
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rose in unclouded splendor, and as I whistled Jim to my 
side, and started for the ruin, Moore’s lines came to my 
heart—not my memory : 
“O, such a blessed night as this, 
I often think if friends were near, 
How we should feel, and gaze with bliss 
Upon the moonlight scenery here.” 


These lines set me thinking cf the dear ones at hone— 
thinking that here was I out in the jungle, all alone, with 
my life in my hand, and my career to make ; thinking of 
dear mother, who might at that very moment be praying 
for the safety of her eldest born ; of my sister Maudie, 
whose letters promised to be fountains of light; of my 
chum, Tom Waters, of the Home Office, and his fiancée, a 
worthless flirt—she had tried to entangle me, but I didn’t 
see it ; of my sweetheart, dear little Bella Burte, as fresh 
as the dew that fell on her own shamrock-covered isle ; of 
the thousand-and-one things that come to us when we are 
alone, and, above all, far away from home. 

I strolled into the royal ruin, stumbling over broken 
carvings, and into hollows concealed by luminous plants, 
beneath whose shade dwelt noisome things that wriggled 
away in the marvelous white light, followed by Jim, all 
ears and tail, and in a state of the keenest excitement. 
This palace stood on the summit overlooking the river, 
whose waters appeared like a sheet of molten silver. The 
last time I had beheld molten silver in this form was from 
the balcony of the Star and Garter, at Richmond, after a 
farewell dinner given by my chum, Tom Waters, and 
from which I returned to London in a state of obnu- 
bilosity. 

Climbing through what was once a door, I stepped out 
on a ledge of masonry that hung sheer seven hundred 
feet over the Chumbul. Jim lay down at my feet the 
moment he saw me take out my pipe, for a long "experi- 
ence told him that I meant a big smoke, and that there 
was little risk of his being disturbed for at least a ‘long 
hour by Shrewsbury clock.” § 

Having got my merschaum into full blast, I set to build- 
ing castles in the curls of blue smoke, that lightly floated 
into space. 

I would make name, fame and, above all, money—a lac 
of rupees. If there was anything in the hints anent re- 
bellion, I would ferret out the instigators, and have them 
brought to summary punishment. This would bring my 
name into notice, and be the making of me. 

I would wrestle with the great question of cholera and 
fever, and by a new and improved drainage to be invented 
by me, render my station a perfect sanitarium. The 
social condition of the natives would afford me a superb 
field for self-advancement, while doing any amount of 
good, and by lectures and otherwise on themes of social 
economy I would raise insurmountable barriers against the 
recurrence of grim, gaunt famine. I would start a paper, 
partly in the native language, partly in English, and take 
care to send copies, not only to all the big-wigs in the 
Indian Empire, but to all the big-wigs in London. 

‘‘ This is our man,” I imagined the Sccretary of State 
for India saying to one of his subordinates. ‘‘Give Walter 
Creyke that czooked case—that row between the Begum 
of Chottahasscre and the Nyzan of Bhurtenonagah.” 

“But, my lord, it is already in the hands of the Gover- 
nor of the Province, Sir Herbert Fenton, C. B.” 

‘Make Creyke governor—and remind me to let him 
have the C. B. if he settles the question in anything like 
a creditable way.” 

I imagined myself a governor, resplendent in blue-and- 
gold, and my manly breast decorated with the medallion 
of the Civil Order of the Bath. I—— 


Here my castle-building was interrupted by a low wail 
—not exactly the mew of a cat, nor yet the sound of a 
lute. 

Jim lazily cocked his ears, but the effort even to bark 
proved too much for him, and, uttering a grunt, he re- 
lapsed into a profound slumber. 

Again the same sound. 

What could it be ? 

“Ah, I have it!” I muttered ; ‘it’s that confounded 
Hindoo music.” 

Although it is said Hindoo music appears to be system- 
atic and refined, and each mode has a peculiar expression, 
denoting some particular sentiment or affection, I imagine 
that Indian musical science has declined ; for certainly 
the present airs do not give to the unlearned ear the im- 
pression of any such variety or complication. They 
appear to be all of one sort, wailing and plaintive in cha- 
racter, and distinguishable at once from the melodies of 
any other nation ; while both in the instrumental music 
and songs there seems to be an endless repetition of the 
same sounds, which to them may represent the air, but 
which to the uninitiated appear simply a confused discord. 

‘“‘That low wail must be the so-called music,” I con- 
jectured—‘‘some romantic native maiden down by the 
river, perhaps, trying her fortune by casting flowers in 
the stream. There it goes again. I wish she would como 
up here and I’d sing ‘Good-by, Sweetheart ’ for her, or, 
‘My Love is Like the Red, Red Rose.’” 

Little did I imagine that within ten paces of me crouched 
an enormous leopard. 

Little did I imagine that he was creeping, creeping to- 
ward me, as a cat squirms toward a bird. 

I sat on a ruined ledge of parapet, within two feet of 
the edge, 700 feet sheer below me the Chumbul glittered 
like molten silver in the gorgeous sunlight. 

I was unarmed, having left my revolver in the dak cart. 

Jim gave an uneasy groan, but it was im his sleep ; he 
was. possibly dreaming of some recalcitrant sheep, whom 
he was in imagination driving over the blue hills of bonnie 
Scotland. 

Can you account for a sensation, not of fear, not of 
dread, but a vague feeling that strikes you, and you turn 
round as if to face the enemy, let it be what it may ? 

This sort of sensation came to me, and, without know- 
ing why, I slowly turned my head. 

Great heaven ! I shall never forget the thrill of horror 
that flashed through me as. my eyes rested upom those of 
the enormous brute, glaring like hot coals set in blood-red 
circles. 

Its mouth was wide open, its whiskers moving like the 
antennee of a lobster. It lay on its belly, its hind-quarters 
raised, its fore-paws planted in the tawny sand ready to 
spring. 

The moon played on the spots of its body. I saw the 
dark spots becoming silvered, and relapsing into darkness 
as the animal breathed, while its tail lashed about, occa- 
sionally whipping the sand with a peculiar whish. 

How was I to withstand its spring ? 

The weight of its body would send me over the preci- 
pice like a shot. : 

Strange to say, a grim satisfaction came to me asI 
thought that the brute must go down with me! 

Where could I hold ? Could I clutch at anything ? 

I dared not remove my eyes from those of the leopard. I 
could not, in fact. But ina sort of introverted glance I 
saw that nothing stood between me and space but a bare, 
bleached, polished wall, that shone a ghastly white be- 
neath the beams of the moon. 

Was there a loose stone—a stone that would crush in 
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the skull of the bloodthirsty animal ? Not so much asa 
pebble to cast into the depths, for I had already searched 
for one to fling over, as people always do when perched 
on eminences, 

Jim! 

Could Jim help me? Save me by going over the ledge 
with the leopard ? 

In that brief second I felt shame—ay, shame, at meanly 
contemplating the sacrifice of my faithful and honest com- 
panion. 

Should I cry for help? The driver of the dak cart 
could not be very far off. The revolver was lying on the 
seat. The man had a rusty old gun of his own, and, in 
addition, a bloodthirsty-looking tulwar, one of those native 
sabres which are curved and grow wide at the point. 


IN THE CLAWS. 


her life my fate would prove. I thought of my dear 
sister, of my darling little Irish love, and of how the light 
would go out of her existence. 

I thought of my chum, of the fellows at the club, of the 
paragraphs in the papers. I say I thought of all these 
things, conjuring up the most harrowing pictures, as I 
stood at bay in the liquid pearl of that silent moon. 

The leopard now began to move its hind-quarters from 
side to side. 

I knew that the spring was at hand. 

“Jim ! I involuntarily cried. 

The dog shivered, stretched out his legs, then laid down 
his half-raised head. 

“Jim !” 

Again he half-raised his head. 
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I was now cool—cool as a cucumber—so cool that I de- 
liberately placed myself in position to receive the rush of 
the terrific brute. 

Yes, I feel myself even now gently moving back my 
right foot, shuffling it back till the heel came against an 
uneveness in the rock, which gave me a sort of purchase— 
something to back it. 

I gathered myself together for the supreme effort, every 
nerve being at the highest condition of tension. 

It is extraordinary all the thoughts one can compress 
into a few seconds, while face to face with death. 

I could fill a volume with the ideas that dashed through 
my brain as I stood on that ledge of stone, with eternity 
awaiting me, knowing that I would go down to my death 
in the embrace of the infuriated beast, its steel-like claws 
fastened in my flesh, its awful eyes close to mine. 

I thought of my darling mother, and of the wreckage to 


‘‘Jim !” He leaped to his feet. He uttered one short, 
sharp cry, recoiling to secure a better spring, and then, 
with a wild howl, disappeared over the ledge. 

I shall never forget the pang that shot through my 
heart as poor Jim went to his doom. 

The leopard, for a brief space, seemed astonished—I can 
use no other word. It ceased the wagging movement, and 
its eyes directed themselves to the spot from whence the 
collie had disappeared. 

Availing myself of the respite, I yelled for help—yelled 
till the halls of the ruined palace echoed again—yelled as 
if I had 10,000 voices in my throat—yelled, as a man only 
yells when on his being heard depends his chance for dear 
life. 

The beast turned its head sharply, and prepared to 
spring. For a second I thought that a pantomime trick 
might give me a chance. 
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What i 
and then furned aside ? 

Carried forward by its own weight and its own mo- 
mentum, it would go over as poor Jim did. 

It was worth trying. A drowning man will catch at a 
straw. 

This was my straw. 

Instinctively I measured my distance. Icould step 
aside and let the brute pass, but this was all. The ledge 
was narrow. I was, unhappily, in a very good condition. 
The sea-vogage had fattened me like an October quail, 
‘and it was just a chance that I could escape being carried 
over with the brute. 

I accepted the chance. 

Now came the fearful moment. 

The leopard swayed a little backward at this ! 

Then, by Jove! to my intense delight, I heard Jim’s 
well-known bark, and in less time than it takes me to 
write it the gallant dog had flung himself on the leopard’s 
neck. 

At this moment a hand was laid on my shoulder from 
the window above, and I started as if I had been shot, 

It was the dak driver who, trembling in every limb, had 
crept through the ruin, and, oh, blessed sight ! handed 
me my revolver. 

I made short work of that leopard. Ilet him have 
three barrels—all in the head. 

Jim had evidently fallen into a calyptus-bush, and had 
scrambled round the rock at the nick of time. I traced 
the brave fellow’s efforts. His Highland training had 
stood him in good stead. 

He sleeps on that leopard-skin now, and every visitor to 
my bungalow is regaled with the story.of how I escaped 
from the claws of the whilom owner of the handsome rug. 
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By Mini W. CARPENTER. 

“Doris !” 

*‘Oh, yes, Brenda, I know! I was only just thinking 
what a dismal day it is—what a dismal thing life is for us 
women !” 

“For us women!” Brenda, the busy one, repeats those 
three little words in a mocking tone. ‘‘ Get something to 
do, Doris.” 

** Something to do!” Doris cries out, in shrill and bitter 
accents. ‘‘ What will the world let me do with my 
millions. The world—my world! To work would be to 
disgrace it.” 

“Oh, as for that "—Brenda shrugs her strong, young, 
slender shoulders, ‘‘you must break away from your 
world. Show that you arestronger than it. Be s woman. 
You have talent. You might win fame as a sculptress |” 

“ Ah, there it is !’—poor Doris makes a pretty, disdain- 
ful gesture. ‘If I might be a sculptor, I would work— 
work—work ! But to be spoken of asa sculptress! Bah! 
it sickens me. Besides, they say the laurel hurts when 
it roots in 8 woman’s breast. The thorns of the crown on 
her brow press inly. They bleed !” 

“Well, do something, if it’s only mischief,” laughs 
Brenda, as she ties on her hood for a scamper over the 
fields homeward. ‘‘As for me, I must go now. I’ve 
wasted too much time already.” 

She glanced through the open window. 

“Ah, there’s Ralph in the garden, sketching. Papa 
says he’s mastering the effect of straggling clouds, of 
moving vapor and rain-swept foliage, as no other artist 
eyer has, He is the painter of storms. Come now, be 


were to wait until the animal actually leaped, | you his inspiration, and I—I'll go home and prepare his 


breakfast.” 

Brenda ran out of the room and down the stairs. Doris 
stepped to the balcony-window and looked out. 

Rain ! rain ! 

The great elm-trees were heavy with wet. From leaf 
to leaf the water dripped murmurously. The flower- 
stalks nodded under their rain-soaked blossoms, and a 
line of straggling clouds made the heavens picturesque, 
as if a flight of strange-looking birds were crossing it. All 
this the young artist, Ralph Moorthorpe, was striving 
laboriously to reproduce on his yielding paper. 

Patiently he wrought, with slow, harmonious temper, 
studying every soft curved line of beauty in the exquis- 
ite picture placed before him. 

Brenda, running down the walk, stopped, and over his 
arm peeped curiously. 

Ralph looked around. The rain was on her glowing 
cheeks, her bronze-brown hair and long curled lashes 
were beaded with fine drops; her soft-gray eyes laughed 
like exquisite pure pools of light and water eset in a 
woodland mossplot. 

“Give you good morrow, fair gentleman,” said Brenda, 
quaintly. 

Ralph’s eyes lighted with a new thought. 

“Why, I’ve been wanting a Rosalind face, and here it 
shines over my left shoulder, bursting on me from a rain- 
cloud. Come, let me put you in my picture.” 

‘‘What—with this gray cloak? Never! I have too 
much regard for the reputation of my friend, the artist.” 

“Ah, gray cloak and all! You shall be my sweet, dark 
nun ; you shall carry alms to some invisible sufferer, and 
your lips shall murmur a benedicite. Come !” 

‘Ah, no! There is Doris—look up and see. How 
beautiful she is! Paint her, with a rose in her hair. It 
will please your art-world better.” 

‘She is too far above me,” said Ralph ; and there was 
a bitter edge to his voice while he glanced up at the wide- 
open window where Doris stood, with the wind and the 
wet of that misty garden scene in her broad, lovely eyes. 

Brenda, quick with her own love’s fine insight, caught 
that flash of rapturous hunger in the artist’s upward 
look. She turned white at first ; then she said, bravely 
enough, while she flashed a tremulous smile across him : 

“It seems to me I would not be a coward. If I were 
Romeo and you Juliet”—her wan mouth stirred with a 
wistful swec‘ness—‘I would never complain that yon 
lighted window was too high for my adventurous hopes. 
Now laugh at that, then be a braver man, even if nota 
better artist.” 

Doris, her exquisite body framed in the clasping vines, 
bent down and saw these two young people standing 
there like lovers in the dropping sweetness of the leafy 
walk. 

‘*He never bent to me like that,” she mused. ‘‘ How 
large and brave and handsome he looks! Ah, Ralph, 
Ralph ”—she stretched out wistful hands toward him— 
‘*come to me—love me! Look in my eyes and read the 
story there. If I were poor, I would ask to work for you. 
I would be your handmaiden, serving you in all ways— 
holding your brushes, guarding your papers, cleaning 
your wasted colors, Ah, Ralph, take my riches, and let 
me live in the alms of your love !” 

Ah, what sound is that ? 

Just then Fate, weaving the threads of life and destiny, 
took up her massive shears and snapped a silken cord. 

Ah, poor Doris ! 

* * * * * * 
The stormy day went out in a flood of yellow sunset 
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light, and a round moon sailed up over the purple 
hills, 
‘*T will ask her to-night,” said the artist. 

‘* Ah, warned Brenda. ‘If you paint her picture, you 
will fall in love with her !” 

Ralph smiled, and walked along the dim, summer- 
scented lanes toward Doris’s home. He strolled through 
the garden-nooks, and then he met her in the hall. 

His heart failed him as he looked at her. Ob, heaven, 
how beautiful ! 

Trailing folds of perfumed, night-black lace about her, 
with breaking stars of yellow and blood-red flowers, the 
glancing fire of diamonds in her hair, and a moony mist 
of vaporous stuff flowing and floating about her neck 
and shoulders. 

* Ah, fool ! 
above me ?” 

‘*You wished to see me ?” she asked, all the old wist- 
ful sweetness in those low tones of hers. 

“‘Yes—one moment. But you are going out ?” 

“‘Only to an evening’s amusement—to the opera. It 
is but a half-hour’s ride to town, and there is plenty of 
time.” 

He stood looking at him—he at her. 

If one could but paint the dusky splendor of down- 
dropping glances from beloved eyes! If one could put 
on canvas for all time the cold and wistful sweetness of 
those tender tones ! 

“Well,” he said, desperately, ‘‘I came to ask a favor. 
I realize now how great a one it is.” 

“* Yes.” 

‘To ask permission to make some studies of your face 
and figure.” Silence. ‘I ask it ’—his voice fell rever- 
ently—‘‘as almost an artist’s right to paint the most 
beautiful woman of our world.” 

Doris stood with down-bent head. 

“IT see that Iam too presumptuous,” pleaded Ralph, 
humbly, after a moment that seemed endless to him. 
“Forgive me. I will go now.” 

** No, stop !” 

Doris stretched out a white hand, and Ralph turned 
back. 

“‘T have not refused yet,’’ said the girl, with her sweet 
eyes on his. ‘If you care—if it will please you——” 

Ralph caught that jeweled white hand. He kissed it as 
he would have kissed a chill white lily. 

“‘How can I thank you? Just for a little time each 
day P 

His voice shook. 

‘Ts it so much to you ?” Doris asked, with whispering 
wonder. 

“Ah, you shall know some time—some far-off time ! 
It will be just a morning’s amusement to you.” 

His voice took an inquiring tone. 

“A morning’s amusement ?” 

‘* Yes.” 

Was there any magic in the elements that made the 
days fly swiftly after that ? 

She was very patient, he told Brenda. She humored, 
his most wayward fancy, his finest, most far-fetched ca- 
price. 

Once when he, coming up the viny walk from the 
garden, saw her advancing slowly under the drooping 
leaves, her white sleeves falling back as, in her lifted 
hands, she held a great crystal bowl of golden, thick- 
dropping honeycomb, fresh from the hives down there 
in the sweet grass under the apple-boughs, he stopped 
her with a cry : 

“ Doris ! Doris !” 


Did I not know till now she was so far 
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She paused, looked back and upward at the young 
painter. 

‘Stop !” he cried. ‘Wait there, and let me get my 
colors. You never looked like that before.” 
‘‘Why, it’s the honey,” she answered. 

paint honey.” 

“I will try.” said Ralph. 

She stood there till the stars came out and a cold 
night-wind blew across her chill cheek. Then her body 
began to sway. 

‘‘I—I’m tired, I think,” she faltered out, in a failing 
voice. 

Ralph looked up from his colors, as the low sigh 
touched his ear. ; 

‘Great Heavens !” he cried out, and then he sprang 
forward and caught her as she fell. 

She had not fainted—she stirred, and opened her beau- 
tiful, dulled eyes, as the peniten} young artist mourned 
over her. 

“Don’t forgive me!” he cried out, remorsefully, in 
answer to her smile. ‘‘Do not—no, not! I have abused 
your favor. What was J to ask so much of you ?” 

‘Ah, no,” she smiled back. ‘‘ You will be a great and 
famous artist some time—I am glad you forgot—your 
work is always so beautiful. Now take me in.” 

Ralph carried’ her into the hall, and then summoned 
Norton, her woman. He did not go home till he was 
told she was sleeping quietly. Then he gathered up his 
work and went to his rooms. 

He availed himself of all.the light he could command ; 
then, setting his yet uncompleted sketch before him, he 
studied it long and earnestly. 

“Oh, lovely, softly touching hands,” he whispered, 
‘surely your good deeds are like the mellow honey-drops ! 
Oh, sweet cold lips, the honey of your love-speech will 
never fall on mine, but——” 

He stopped, bent forward, as if he would have kissed 
the smiling face, and then he started up and back. 

“No,” he whispered. ‘I will not kiss you so, Doris, 
like a thief, and you not knowing. Ifthe time ever comes 
when you shall look in my face, saying, ‘Take me, I am 
yours and you mine,’ then—then——” 

He began to work feverishly, all .his blood seemed on 
fire with the artist frenzy that moved him. 

“Tf I finish this now,” he repeated to himself over 
and over, ‘‘it will be something to remember for ever 
and ever.” : 

That evening, too, Brenda, looking from her chamber 
window before she slept, saw afar, across the undulating 
landscape, the fierce torrent of light pouring from Ralph 
Moorthorpe’s casement. 

Some instinct, prophetic of quick-coming woe, told her 
what labor the young artist wrought at. She turned pale 
as she stood there, and great, slow-falling tears rolled 
down her face. 

“«« Ah, well,” she sobbed, ‘‘ of us three only two can be 
happy. Of us two, only one, and does it matter so much, 
Doris, if this happy one be thou—not I.” 

Ralph worked on without a pause till, in the vast spaces 
of the hills, the wan light of morning began to flicker. 
Then he went to bed, but not to rest. He felt feverish 
and disturbed. : 

“Decidedly,” he thought, ‘I am going to be ill. I 
have never had a sickness in my life, but it is coming 
now.’ 

He rose without having slept, and after » batt and ° 
walk he went to work again. Once or twice he pasce@ 
his hand over his eyes. A film obscured them ; he come 
not see clearly. ‘‘I must finish this !” 


“You can’t 
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He repeated the words over and over, as if he felt Fate’s “I stood too long there in the chill evening air,” ex- 
stealthy footsteps behind him. plained Doris. ‘I felt cold—so cold.” 
The next day, Brenda, going to see Doris, found her in ‘“Why did you not tell him ?” stormed Brenda. 


THE WARMTH WITHIN. 


WueEn the rain returneth, 
When the woods decay; 

When in Autumn burneth 
The last red ray; 


When the leaves fall thicker, ) 
And whirl and rise; 

When we walk the quicker 
For the snow in the skies ;— 


The days that were rosy ) 
We may desire, 

But seek what is cozy 
Beside the fire. 


When pleasures are failing, 

' When hope decays; 

When its boughs are trailing 
Through wintry days ;— 


When the bleak world is showing 
The snow must begin; 

Let us turn to the glowing 
And warmth within. 


Life’s lilies and roses 
May die in the storm, 
So the heart that it closes 

Be brave and warm. 


Wirrep B, Wootray, B.A. 


es slim, white shape, with burning hands and cheeks Doris looked at the ught through her thin fingers and 
and great, fever-brightened eyes. smiled. She seemed to debate something, turning it over 
_ Brenda nursed and scolded, and made careful inquiries. | and over in her mind irresolutely. Finally she said: 
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“T will tell the truth, Brenda. I knew that I ought 
not to be standing there in the chill twilight in the Death 
Walk. I don’t know even why I came that way when I 
left the orchard. But the day had been so warm, and 
the avenue looked so leafy-cool, that I forgot, and then 
he met me, and asked me to stop. Oh, how he painted !” 
she went on, after a pause. ‘‘I never saw him look like 
that before. He had been wild and angry and exacting ; 
but he had never been content with me before. I knew 
the picture would be great. He was putting himself and 
me, and the sweet sunset calmness, and all the tender, 
spiritual beauty of the hour, intoit. So, though I remem- 
bered the warning which, from generation to generation, is 
passed on in our family that none must walk in the avenue 
after dusk, I stood on. I would not yield to fear.” 

‘But why,” asked Brenda, wonderingly—‘“ why is that 
place called the Death Walk ? Why must you not walk 
there after dark ?” 

“T thought you knew. In old colonial times the 
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Riversons were patriots; but one of them married a beau- 
tiful Tory maiden. In a fit of jealousy, one day, she 
pointed out this place to the British soldiers as the home 
of that notorious rebel, Colonel James Riversen. She 
stood by and saw them pillage and burn her home. But 
her husband, who had escaped and who overheard her 
words, on his return at night, furious, shot her through 
the heart there in that walk; and then he buried her 
under the trees secretly, and made his escape once more. 

“In time the place was rebuilt, and the Riversons 
throve here, and lived and died just men. But that 
corner of the garden is always suspected. Itis said the 
shade of that unhappy, remorseful creature, long dead 
and forgiven by us, sweeps, with a death-chill in its wake, 
up and down under the trees, begging to be absolved of 
its mysterious fault, asking to be touched by kindly 
human hands, to be spoken to in kindly human speech 
which shall bid it: 

““©Go, poor ghost: Rest thee, and rise no more. I, 
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‘oy a life of self-renunciation, of self-devotion and good 
deeds, will atone for thy fault !’ 

“‘Well, I seemed to feel that poor, wandering shape 
coming behind me with creeping, pitiful steps. I felt its 
chill air surrounding me. I tried to bear it, but then it 
seemed to touch me, and I cried out. And then I be- 
lieve I fell !” 

‘‘But why did you not tell Ralph ?” cried out Brenda. 

‘‘Ah,” said Doris, with exhausted breath, ‘I don’t 
know.” : 

* * * * * * 

A month or less passed away, and Doris was sitting in 
her invalid-chair in her room, looking over some papers 
and letters. In the journals were glowing praise of the 
pictures on exhibition, the latest work of the youug 
American artist, Ralph Moorthorpe. 

Doris read them eagerly. Two especially were singled 
out for praise and blame and kindly generous fault-find- 
ing, mingled with fine criticism. 

One of these two—and both were portraits—was called 
‘‘The Honey Gatherer ”; the other, ‘‘ At the Opera.” 

Did she recognize herself in these ? 

The door of the room opened suddenly and Brenda came 
hurriedly in. 

‘Ralph Moorthorpe is home and sick.” 

“Oh, how—of what ?” cried Doris. 

“Of what? Of overwork! He was brought home 
from the city last night. Papa told me he was killing 
himself with his latest attempt—he was getting something 
ready for the Autumn exhibition. But that is not the 
worst !” 

‘No !" whispered Doris, hoarsely, ‘‘ What is it! Tell 
me !’"—fiercely—‘‘I have a right to know! Have I not 
suffered, too ?”’ 

There was a pause, blank as death ; then the answer 
came slowly : 

‘He is blind.” 

‘‘Ah!” sobbed Doris, and she turned away her head. 

She sat thus, making no further moan, thinking, ar- 
ranging her plans. Then she arose, feebly, and said, 
trying to smile : 

““We will go to him, dear Brenda—you and I together.” 

And together, in the sad and still autumnal twilight, 
they went across the fields—two sombre figures that 
might have posed for youth, with all youth’s blithe and 
daring joyousness gone for ever. 

The stricken artist stretched out feeble but welcoming 
hands as these two still twilight figures came with hushed 
footsteps into the room where he was lying, with his 
sightless, bandaged eyes. 

‘* My sisters—always my two good ministering sisters, 
now,” he said, with solemn peace. 

They knelt by his bedside, and he, in turn, touched each 
softly. But his hand lingered longest on Doris’s ruffled 
curls. 

So they took up together the burden of this strange, 
unlooked-for grief. Ralph had a relapse, and it was not 
until the last sad October winds began to drift the scat- 
tered leaves like the flights of last year’s dead and voice- 
less birds before the windows and down the garden-paths 
that he was able to sit up. 

And then, then he was silent, sombre, like a man aged 
in youth. He seemed only to muse—to muse and dream. 

One day he spoke ! They were sitting together—they 
three ; the young girls trying by light and careless talk to 
bring back the old-time happy curve to Ralph’s closed 

Ips. 

‘‘ My sisters—my good, kind sisters—I have been think- 

in th. +6 past days of my future. I shall not be quite 


unhappy or forsaken, for I shall have you. You will be 
my sisters always. I have enough to live on, and old 
John and Anne, his wife, will take care of the place. My 
two last pictures have sold at good prices, and the money, 
well invested, will provide for all my simple wants. Sol 
shall sit here by my cheerful fireside, and you, dear 
Brenda, dear Doris, you will be happy wives and mothers, 
and you will bring your little children for me to lay my 
hands on their joyous heads, to give them a blind man’s 
blessing—an old, blind, but not wholly forsaken man’s 
heartfelt God-speed—on the journey of life awaiting 
them.” 

His voice sank into silence. Neither of the girls spoke 
for a time; the air seemed heavy with the unexpressed 
sorrow of this stricken, pathetic life. 

Then Brenda sobbed. 

“Tt is a sombre life to look forward to. A long and 
shadowed, joyless fate. 

“Ah, no, no! not that—not joyless quite, for I shall 
have such blessed memories. Do you think I shall forget 
the hours I have passed with you, dear Brenda, sitting by 
my side ? while Doris——” 

He stopped suddenly, his courage then seemed to fail 
him. He began no more. 4 

‘« Even if you were to pass before me to the silent land, 
dear friends, I should have but to look inly, and out of 
this darkness I should shape your figures. Your kindly 
smile, dear Brenda, would fall like sunshine on me, and 
Doris. Ah, her sweet and wistful eyes—can I ever forget 
them ?—can it be that I shall never look in them again ? 
Doris—dear Doris—my sister !” 

Doris fell upon her knees by the side of the couch 
where he was sitting, and, hiding her face in the soft 
wraps, with a mighty effort strove to check her moans. 
Gone, gone for ever, the exquisite happiness she had 
dreamed of, once! What future could atone for the past 
she had lost ? 

But Brenda, unable to check the tears, she would not 
let the blind man guess, rose, and pushing open the glass 
door, stepped out into the garden. With rapid steps she 
fled on and on, her blinded eyes not noting the way she 
went, 

She flew onward thus, across the chill fields, till, ex- 
hausted, she sank down in the shelter of a clump of 
sumacs growing against a low southern wall. 

“Tt is all over now,” she sobbed. ‘‘ Oh, to think this is 
the end! Neither she nor I to stay by him as once I 
dreamed. Ah, in those daysI used to say that of us 
three but two could be happy—of us two but one. And 
now—now it is written that for not even one of us is that 
sweet future of love to be given.” 

Her tears flowed on—her quivering sobs grew fainter as 
her exhausted words grew low and scant, but the bitter 
drops still fell and made a cold dew on the dead autumnal 
grass. 

Meanwhile Ralph, his face sunk forward in his hands, 
lost the dull sorrow of the present in the duller, deeper 
waves of lonely darkness and desolation which flowed 
backward over him from the coming years. 

‘*T will bear it as a brave man should,” he said, in an 
absent voice—the voice of the blind that ever seems to be 
speaking inward to its own listening heart. 

Then, frightened at Doris’s continued silence, he 
stretched out his hand. It touched a cold and pallid 
face. She had fainted. 

With a hoarse cry, he slipped down and caught her in 
his arms to his heart. He mourned over her in the dark- 
ness of his fate, as a mother would mourn over her dead 
child, 
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** Doris! Doris! Have you left me? Come back for 
me one moment! Come, take me with you, at least, if 
you cannot stay -here, for I will not live without you ! 
Doris, do-you hear ? I will not live without you. I can- 
not—TI cannot !” 

His wild, unreasoning words poured over her like a 
torrent. ef passionate warmth, reviving her chilled senses 
into partial life. 

She sat up, and, pressing her hands upon her dizzy 
head, strove to still her quivering nerves. 

“T did not know that I was so weak,” she said, in a 
low voice. ‘‘I thought myself stronger.” 

He eaught the faltering words, spoken though they 
were, in a low, uneven voice, 

‘*Weak—do you call yourself weak ?” he said, eagerly. 
‘* What, then, will you think of me? Over and over, I 
have said to my desolated heart that I could give you up— 
that if you did not wholly leave me I could bear to see— 
not to see, ah, no, Iam blind now—that I could bear to 
hear, of. your being another man’s wife. But I know better 
now. Doris, dear Doris, promise me that you will not 
marry—promise to stay always single, for my sake |” 

Silence. The air grew wan and chill and empty between 
these two unhappy souls. 

‘‘ Ah, Doris, you could not promise that, even for my 
sake. ITamacoward! Say thatI am.” 

A little cold hand touched Ralph’s—a little fluttering 
touch—then gone. 

‘‘A coward, Doris! Most people would say that it 
would take a. brave man, stricken as [am now—sightless 
and helpless, a burden, to be for ever served—fto have 
such s woman as you to be with him, to be his 
wife! Dear Doris, I cannot serve you, I cannot guard 
you, a8 men are proud to guard the women whom they 
love. But-if it will be any sweetness to have one at your 
hearth whose sole happiness will be in you; who, if you 
leave the room, will long for your return; if you are 
silent, will long for you to speak; if you mourn, will 
long to: hear you laugh ; then Doris, dear Doris, be my 
wife. Ioan love you, Ido love you, more—much more— 
than I have said! Will you be my wife ?” 

She placed once more her little hand in his—little 
hand, warm now, and nerved with sweet and rapturous 
life. 

“T thank tho dear God that He will give me so much 
blessed happiness as that,” she said, tenderly and sol- 
emnly. 

Then she put her hands on his shoulders, and they 
kissed each other lingeringly, with hearts too full of 
wistful happiness for other speech. 

But Ralph, whose eyes no longer saw the printed page 
from which he had once garnered golden grain, looked 
inly, anti saw the perfect flower of one gracious love, 
printed in mystic words. He repeated, softly : 

**T am the rose of Sharon. Rise up, my love, my fair 
one, and come away, for lo | the Winter is past, the rain 
is over and gone, the flowers appear on the earth, the 
time of the singing birds is come, and the voice of the 
turtle is heard in the land.” 

* * * * * * 
‘¢ Hearest'thou, dear Doris ?” 
Ah, Brenda, you can come home now. 


Iz you love others, they will love you. If you speak 
kindly to them, they will speak kindly to you. Love is 
repaid with love, and hatred with hatred. Would you 
hear s sweet and pleasing voice, speak swectly and 
pleasantly yourself, 
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THE PHYSICAL CONVULSIONS 
OF THE YEAR 1883. 


By PROFESSOR EDWARD J. HALLOCK. 


Dame Nature seems to be straying from her usual quiet 
ways to give an exhibition of her power, as if to teach 
mortals their insignificance. With a breath she sweeps 
thousands of human beings to eternity ; a tremor of the 
earth and our most substantial edifices tumble to pieces 
like a child’s card-house ; with a wave she washes away 
man and beast, crops and dwellings, and changes the 
whole aspect of the face of the earth. 

Rarely have so many destructive storms, earthquakes 
and other convulsions been witnessed within a twelve 
month as have distinguished the year 1883. Nor have we 
any guarantee that 1884 will be more quiet than its pre- 
decessor, for as we write rumblings are heard in various 
quarters, and even greater events may be announced ere 
this article is in type. 

Great calamities, attended with loss of life and pro- 
perty, are always calculated totarouse fears and excite 
wonder, the more so when they come unheralded and un- 
expected, and still more when their causes lie beyond our 
reach or control. 

Although in our own fair country there are no longer any 
active volcanoes, and our earthquakes compare but feebly 
with those of other lands, natural causes have produced 
other disasters scarcely less frightful than those due to 
volcanic agencies, On the broad and fertile prairies, where 
a gentle breeze may sweep for hundreds of miles without 
impediment, gathering strength as it goes, hurricanes and 
tornadoes have been alarmingly frequent. There was 
seldom a week, or even & day, in June or July, but what a 
tornado was reported in some of our Western States, and 
even Long Island suffered from the same causes. Nor 
were these terrible visitors confined to the Summer 
months, for, as our readers may perhaps remember, the 
Towa tornado that destroyed the town of Danbury came 
early in Spring, namely, April 22d. 

The loss of life from this first harbinger of Summer 
was less in Iowa than would otherwise have been the 
case, owing to the fact that the inhabitants had time to 
take refuge in their cellars, which former experience had 
taught them were the only safe retreats. 

A portion of the storm swept over Texas, Mississippi 
and Georgia, doing immense damage there, and slaying 
over 100 people. Beauregard, Miss., was almost wiped 
out of existence, and Wesson suffered greatly — thirty- 
eight persons being reported killed in the former town 
and twenty-six in the latter. The violence of the 
wind at Wesson was such that twenty-five houses were 
swept away, and fifty damaged. Iron car-sills, thirty feet 
long and a foot thick, were hurled through the air like 
chaff, and a pine forest near the town was obliterated. 

Next came the Missouri tornado that destroyed the City 
of Oronogo on May 13th, followed by the more destructive 
blast of May 18th, which swept over a portion of the 
States of Missouri, Illinois and Wisconsin. By this storm 
sixty-five persons were killed and 200 wounded in tho 
State of Illinois alone, while the value of the property 
destroyed was simply immense. 

The following curious incidents of the May tornado are 
related by Mr. George C. Smith: A gentleman living in 
Sangamon County, Illinois, took refuge with his family in 
a cellar, and states that a sulphureous smell prevailed ; a 
ball of fire burst above them, burning them about the 
neck and face, and the house was torn from over their 
heads. Another family, who likewise sought shelter in a 
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cellar during the and was about 
same storm, were three - fourths of 
covered with a a mile in width. 
gummy _ sub- Of the 3806 
stance which houses thatstood 
would not wash in its way 


off. In the track 
of the tornado 
were seen two 
elm - trees that 
had been torn 
out by their 
roots and fallen, 
one to the east, 
the other to the 
west, with their 
tops firmly inter- 
locked. A short 
distance from 
these «a white 
oak-treb two feet 
and a half in dia- 
meter had been snapped off like a pipe-stem and lay 
upon the ground with another large tree on top of it. A 
maple that stood by itself had the bark peelod off for a 
distance of two feet, while its top was uninjured. 

In the same storm a flock of geese lost their feathery 
covering, which had been transferred to the neighboring 
hedge. An orchard was swept away, a wagon-wheel lost 
its tire, and a horse was carried over a barn (uninjured ?), 
while the vest torn from one of the victims was carried 
twenty miles without having the pockets rifled. 

The most destructive of our American tornadoes was 
that which struck the beautiful city of Rochester, Min- 
nesota, in August last. The storm lasted but fifteen min- 
utes, yet its 
work was thor- 
ough and ef- 
fective. Nearly 
a hundred mu- 
tilated and dy- 
ing victims were 
found amid the 
wreck, while 
the dead alone 
numbered 
thirty-four, 

The usual 
form assumed 
by the whirling 
mass of dirt 
and wreck is 
that of an in- 
verted cone,and 
in this instance 
the dreaded 
cone was seen 
coming down 
the valley, its 
height seeming 
immensurable, 
and its roar was 
audible at a dis- 
tance; but its 
speed was that 
ofacannon ball. 

Its path lay 
diagonally 
acrossthetown, 


PART OF CASAMICCIOLA AFTER THE EARTHQUAKE. 


scarcely one was 
left standing, 
and the few 
which were not 
demolished had 
been removed 
from their foun- 
dations, and the 
rest shattered as 
if by an earth 
quake. 

As an evidence 
of the ferce of 
the wind, a pine 
board .six feet 
long and four 
inches wide was found which had been driven eadways 
through the trunk of a maple-tree six inches thick, where 
it remained imbedded. Persons were caught up in the 
air and torn limb from limb, or dragged along the earth 
until life was extinct. The upper portion of o large ele- 
vator was broken off and carried across the railread over 
two trains of ears. 

From Rochester the fatal black cloud swept on teward 
St. Charles, overtaking a train of cars running at high 
speed and lifting it from the rails, only to dash it to 
pieces ; and onward it swept for sixty miles, cutting a 
wide swathe through timber and farms, dealing death, 
and destruction wherever it went. More fatal and nearly 
as destructive 
asa, flow of lava 
was this cold 
storm of wind 
and hail. One 
case only was 
reported of a 
family of fcur 
who saw the 
storm-cloud in 
time to creep 
into a huge 
underground 
cistern that 
chanced to be 
dry, and thus 
saved their 
lives, while 
their house 
was torn to 
pieces and 
wholly carried 
away over their 
heads, not a 
vestige re- 
maining. 

Missouri has 
suffered se- 
verely at differ- 
ent times. No 
longer ago. 
than November ° 
5th a tornado, 
such as the 
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western people call a ‘‘ cyclone,” dashed through the City 
of Springfield. In its brief stay, estimated at three or four 
minutes, thirty dwelling-houses were totally destroyed, 
five women were killed and several persons injured. Its 
width here was but a hundred yards, and sometimes it 
bounded over objects directly in its path, sparing them. 
In other places it was wider, and many buildings suffered 
in Bridgetown and through the adjacent country, east as 
well as west of Springfield. Still more recently, Novem- 
ber 21st, a tornado swept through Melbourne, Ark., level- 


ing nearly all the prominent buildings and stores. 


Although tornadoes are experienced in every part of 
the country, the centre of great frequency is in Kansas, 
Nebraska and Missouri. According to Professor Trow- 
bridge Kansas has experienced 62 tornadoes, New York 
45, Indiana 27, Massachusetts 11, Ohio 28, Georgia 43. 
The roar of their approach has been compared to the 
noise of a thousand railroad trains. Their coming is often, 
perhaps always, heralded by the sudden appearance in a 
clear sky of dark and portentous clouds, which rush to- 
gether tea common centre. Usually a tornado has the 
funnel shape ; on land, dust and wreck are lifted to form 
acone or column ; at sea, a waterspout results. This cone 
has been compared by the observers to a great serpent 
with its tail curling and lashing, or to a balloon dragging 
the earth and careening from side to side. Houses and 
animals. are drawn into the vortex as it passes over the 
country. The width of its path varies from forty feet to 
two miles, the average being about 1,000 feet. 

So sudden is the coming that no signal-service can pre- 
dict their advent early enough to notify those who may be 
in its path ; yet in most cases it gives sufficient warning 
to enable those who are near shelter to seek safety. As 
few structures are able to withstand the attack of these 
revolving storms, the only places of safety are beneath the 
ground. For this reason settlers in exposed regions 
would do well to excavate caves, connected with the cel- 
lars of their houses, into which they could retreat in- 
stantly in case of threatened danger. Sergeant J. P. 
Finley, of the signal-service, recommends that the cave 
be excavated from the west wall of the cellar and toward 
the west. In the absence of any cellar, a ‘‘ dug-out”’ may 
be constracted within easy reach of the house. It should 
be entirely underground, with a roof at least three feet 
thick, ‘‘It is impossible to save any building that may lie 
in the path of a tornado,’ says he; ‘for no material, no 
method of construction, is competent to resist the raging 
destruction.” 

Although tornadoes are but wind-storms of unusual 
violence, they are probably of electrical origin, for Pro- 
fessor Douglass, of Ann Arbor, Mich., has succeeded in 
imitating all the phenomena on a small scale by heavily 
charging a large copper-plate suspended by silk threads. 


The miniature 5 Sb is said to be as perfect as any. 


started in the clouds; it is funnel-shaped and whirls 
around rapidly, snatching up copper cents, pens, pith 
balls and other objects, scattering them on all sides. The 
cloud above forms the upper plate, the earth beneath the 
lower one, while forest tress, dwellings and animals play 
tho part of the familiar pith balls, While there can belittle 
doubt of the electrical character of the central force, the 
outer surface of the vortex is composed of wind, moving at 
a rate of speed that can scarcely be comprehended. Tor- 
nadoes usually develop in the area of highest temperature, 
and most frequently occur near the close of the day, their 
general ‘course being in a direction from southwest to 
northeast. To some extent they follow subterranean veins 
of water, but as yet their paths cannot be predicted, but 
they do strike twice in the same place, 


Passing from tornadoes to earthquakes and other vol- 
canic phenomena, we have first to record an eruption 
of Mount Etna. Like most other volcanic eruptions, pre- 
monitory symptoms preceded the actual eruption. On 
the morning of the 20th of March last, low, underground 
sounds were heard, following each other at intervals of a 
few minutes, and accompanied by a series of earthquake 
shocks. Such warnings should serve to drive the in- 
habitants to a safe distance from the volcanic centre, for 
as yet no one can tell the exact spot the eruption will 
take place and a new crater be formed. It must have 
been an exciting day for the dwellers about that mountain, 
not to say of stspense. Toward night large clouds of 
vapor and gases began to escape from cracks in the earth 
and enveloped the mountain in a dense fog. The pcint of 
eruption was found to be on the lower part of the south- 
ern side, near the edge of the cultivated portion, and 
about four miles from Nicolosi. This point is further 
down the mountain than any other in recent times. 
When darkness came on a very red light was seen, an- 
nouncing the appearance of the lava. As viewed from 
the City of Catania, this lurid light appeared to play in 
large waves around the foot of the mountain. During the 
night eleven cracks were formed, from which scorim 
enough were ejected to form three heaps, forty to fifty 
feet high. The shocks attending one of these expulsive 
efforts were so violent as to set the bells ringing in Nico- 
losi and Pedara. 

The consternation of the people was the greater, says 
a writer in La Nature, because this locality was the scene 
of the great eruption of 1669. It has been noted as a 
peculiarity of Etna and some other volcanoes that the 
eruptive action alternates from the crater at the summit 
of the mountain to fissures opened on its flank. Tho 
point of eruption in 1883 commands a sloping plain that 
is highly cultivated, on which are living 20,000 people 
whose property, if not their lives, was threatened by this 
eruption. 

The next day new fissures opened nearer to Nicolosi, 
the lava spread in large waves over the adjacent land, and 
the appearances became more and more alarming. But 
fortunately, and contrary to expectation, the flow of lava 
ceased as suddenly as it began, and the danger was over, 
at least for the present ; although it is considered probable 
that this feeble attempt may be followed in the near 
future by a more vigorous and destructive one. 

About the same time there were violent solfataric dis- 
turbances experienced in Iceland, namely, on the 12th and 
21st of March. 

During the Spring numerous slight shocks of earth- 
quakes were likewise reported, both preceding and fol- 
lowing the eruption of Etna, but apparently unconnected 
with it or with each other. March 5th a severe shock oc- 
curred in Cyprus, lasting fifty or sixty seconds ; March 
17th a series of shocks were felt at Amsterdam ; March 
12th various parts of Italy were shaken, and on March 27th, 
at 10 p.m., a shock was felt in Miskolez, Hungary, that 
caused a panic in the theatre there. Another was noticed 
April 3d, at Pedara, in Sicily. 

In early Summer came news of the destruction of 
seventy persons, drowned by the floods in Cilicia, on the 
25th of June; but such smaller disasters sank into insig- 
nificance as tidings reached us of the terrible earthquake 
on the Island of Ischia, July 28th, 1883, whereby 4,000 
lives were lost and many cities destroyed. 

The little island on which this dire calamity occurred 
is but five miles long, with an average width of three 
miles. It lies on the northwestern part of the Bay of 
Naples, opposite Capri and directly west from Castella- 
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mare. It is itself of volcanic origin, having been raised 
from out of the sea at a late prehistoric period. The 
foundations were begun by submarine eruptions, which 
projected matter enough around the orifice to build up an 
island by successive stages above the surface of the water. 

At the beginning of the Christian era, when Vesuvius 
was inactive and covered with rich vegetation, Ischia was 
still the scene of active volcanic phenomena, evidences of 
which are abundant yet. In the centre rises Mount 
Epomeo, crowned by a semicircular rampart which once 
formed part of a grand crater. The earliest Ischian 
eruption.on record was that of Montagone, in the north- 
western part of the island. About 470 B.c. successive 
eruptions occurred at Point Comacchia, and many years 
later the colony founded by Hiero, King of Syracuse, was 
driven away by « ‘ormidable explosion, followed by great 
flows of lava. The same fate befell the Grecian colonies 
that tried ‘at different times to occupy the island. Monte 
Rosato was raised by the eruption that drove off the first 
Grecian colony. 

In 68 a.v. the scene of activity was transferred to 
Vesuvius, and Ischia rested for more than a century, 
during which time Pompeii, Herculaneum and Stabix 
suffered from the eruptions of the former. Mont Epomeo 
had become covered with forests when the internal fires 
returned and sought their former outlet. For a long 
period, again, Ischia was active and Vesuvius quiet. As 
late as 1802 lava gushed forth by a new opening near the 
City of Ischia, and in less than four hours reached the 
sea, having destroyed everything in its passage as if it 
had been. torrent of fire. The city was terribly afflicted ; 
large houses and numerous villas were buried with their 
inhabitants. Since Vesuvius resumed business Epomeo 
has retired on her laurels, and Ischia has suffered only 
from earthquakes, three of which have occurred in the 
present century. In 1827 an earthquake destroyed fifty 
of the inhabitants ; that of March 4th, 1881, killed 127, 
while the loss of life occasioned by that of July last is 
variously estimated at from 4,000 to 5,000. 

Notwithstanding the warnings given by the shock which 
partially destroyed the City of Casamicciola only two 
years ago, the island was still the favorite resort of Nea- 
politans as well as foreigners and travelers. Its hot 
springs, its fertile soils, its balmy air and healthful climate 
were attractions not easily outweighed by volcanic threats 
or earthquake shocks. 

At the height of the gay season, on Saturday evening, 
July 28th, 1883, with no apparent warning, there came 
one fatal crash, not exceeding fifteen seconds in duration, 
but of unparalleled violence. Casamicciola was utterly de- 
stroyed, scarcely a house remained standing in the midst 
of that disorder of ruins and that accumulation of dead 
bodies which covered the site of a watering-place until 
then so prosperous and so thronged. The City of Ischia 
suffered severely ; Loco Ameno exists no more ; Forio is 
almostin ruins, and Porto d’Ischia has also felt its force. 
In addition to the destruction of houses by the shock 
itself, fires broke ont among the ruins, large land-slides 
swept down the flanks of Epomeo, devastating gardens 
and vineyards. Since Herculaneum and Pompeii were 
buried: beneath ashes and cinders, the most recent great 
disaster: that can at all compare with that of Ischia was 
the one which occurred at Potenza in 1857, and claimed 
10,000 human victims. 

The cause of this sudden and violent disturbance of the 
earth’s crust will probably ever remain a mystery. Pro- 
fessor Palmieri is of the opinion that it was caused by a 
sinking in of thelevel ; but Dr. Johnston Lavis of Navles, 
who has made a careful study of the locality, has found 


no true fissures nor change of level. There were no con- 
comitant volcanic manifestations except an increase in the 
temperature of the thermal springs and an outflow of 
lava from Vesuvius on the 31st. The earthquakes of 
Ischia are exceedingly local, being scarcely felt on the 
neighboring coast, and are marked by vertical shocks, 
acting only upona definite point and violent in proportion 
as they are limited in extent. Although the earthquake of 
July 28th was registered by the seismographs at Rome, 
other instruments that register quick and abrupt move- 
ments of the ground remained quiet. That a tremendous 
motion of the earth was felt at Wiesbaden about the time 
of the Ischia earthquake was simply a coincidence, proba- 
bly having no connection with the latter. 

A plausible theory assumes as the immediate cause 
the sudden collapse of some subterranean cavern situated 
not far below the surface in the Casamicciola district, 
That such caverns might be formed in a soil penetrated 
by perennial streams of boiling water is not improbable 
when we consider the solvent power of such water, es- 
pecially when under enormous pressure. 

The subject of earthquakes has received much careful 
study from Johnston, Lavis, Palmieri and other Italian 
investigators, but the time has not yet come when it is 
possible to predict an earthquake with the certainty of an 
eclipse. To be able to warn the inhabitants of the threat- 
ened district in time for them to escape would be to pre- 
vent much loss of life, but to avoid the occupation of 
such dangerous localities would be the best preventive. 
Strange as it may seem, within six days after the terrible 
events at Ischia, masons were at work repairing the most 
dangerous walls, and within a month many of the inhabit- 
ants had already returned to reside in their fissured and 
crumbling abodes, notwithstanding the occurrence of 
numerous subsequent but slighter tremors that continued 
until the 12th of August. 

A commission of Neapolitan engineers and architects 
have recently been investigating the great disaster at 
Casamicciola from an architectural point of view, and with 
reference to the best methods of reconstructing the houses. 
They were surprised to find a spot, about a thousand feet 
square, in the midst of the ruins, which had escaped un- 
touched, In this favored spot no house was damaged, 
nor was there any trace of an earthquake. 

Throughout the island it was noticed that houses 
founded on a rock ‘‘suffered more severely than those 
built on the sand or on loose alluvial tufas.” The escape 
of most of the able-bodied foreigners then in Casamicciola 
has been attributed to the fact that they were in the 
Summer theatre, a slightly built and temporary frame 
structure, covered with sail-cloth. The fall of an ordinary 
or vaulted roof would have crushed all within. 

It seems doubtful whether this great commotion was 
heralded by any notes of warning. The high temperature 
of the spring water noticed for a few days previous to the 
calamity has been mentioned as an unfavorable omen, 
and some people blamed the proprietors of the baths for 
not making known these facts, but the number of reliable 
observations on record are insufficient’ to enable us to form 
any satisfactory conclusions. Nor have there been any 
seismographic observations carried on in Ischia, as is done 
at Rome and other places, for the detection of those faint 
tremors of the earth which generally pass unnoticed, but 
which may be forerunners of more serious events. 

Before another month had passed, and while the horrors 
of Ischia were still fresh in memory, another and grander 
convulsion of natnre, more destructive than the last, was 
renorted from the Island of Java. that home of the earth- 
quake and other remarkable volcanic phenomena. 
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1. The Island of Krakatoa, 2. The Straits of Sunda 3. View of Anjer, now destroyed. 
SCENE OF EARTHQUAKE IN JAVA. 


Although it is difficult to obtain reliable information re- | focus of volcanic activity disasters have been frequent 
garding this last and greatest convulsion, enough is known | and severe, yet the fertility of the soil has tempted man 
to class it among the most interesting volcanic events of | to take the enormous risks of contending against such 


the century. The Island tremendous 
of Java lies off the south- odds. 

eastern coast of Asia, and According 
is the unhappy possessor to reports 
of forty-six volcanic that reach us, 
mountains, including at the recemt 
least sixteen in active dis turbance 


operation, besides as many 
more not yet extinct, 
though quiet. At sucha 


began on 
Sunday, Au- 
gust 26th, 
The premon- 
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itory symptoms that usualiy give warning of an eruption 
seem to have been unnoticed, or unheeded, for we are 
told that suddenly and without any warning beyond a 
tremendous volley of subterranean thunder, the volcano 
of Krakatoa began to pour forth great volumes of dust 
and ashes, sufficient to corceal the sun and involve the 
land in complete darkness. 

A dispatch from the Lloyd’s agency at Batavia says that 
the detonations began at 4 Pp. m. on Sunday, and that to- 
ward night they grew louder and louder, until in the 
early morning the reports and concussions were simply 
deafening, not 
to say alarm- 

ing. When 
day broke on 
Monday a 
thin layer of 
ashes covered 
the ground, 
and toward 
9 a.m. the re- 
ports died 
away, but an 
hour later 
clouds ob- 
scured thesky 
and sun. »- A 
heavy rain of 
ashes, sulphur 
and dust com- - 
menced to 
fall, and at 11 
o'clock the 
town was in 
pitch dark- 
ness, so that 
business was 
entirely sus- 
pended. At 
mid-day a 
waye seyen- 
teen feet high 
swept in from 
the sea, fol- 
lowed by an- 
other and 
-larger one at 
2 P.M. 

The dark- 
ness and the 
shower of 
ashes and 
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The eruption of Krakatoa was, however, the smallest 
portion of the Java disaster. The mountain itself, which 
reached a height of 2,623 feet above the level of the sea, 
was situated on an island not larger than Ischia and lying 
in the Straits of Sunda, about equi-distant from the ad- 
jacent shores of Java and Sumatra. So great was the ac- 
companying convulsion of the earth that the whole island 
is said to have disappeared beneath the waves, like the 
fabled Atlantis of old. In its stead, however, a chain of 
voleanic cones has been thrown up along a fissure 
opened in the sea-bed between Jaya and Sumatra, so 
that now, in- 
stead of one 
large volcano, 
there are at 
least sixteen 
smaller ones 
within a circle 
of eight miles 
—new moun- 
tains they 
may well be 
called. .The 
destruction of 
the volcano 
was, doubt- 
less, due to 
the ‘eruptive 
action which 
truncated the 
cone and 
formed a gi- 
gantic crater 
beneath the 
level of the 
sea. Whether 
this was ac- 
companied by 
any actual 
subsidence 
remains to be 
seen. Tho 
destruction 
by water was 
greater than 
by fire, for the 
earthquake 
shocks gave 
rise to vast 
5ea- waves of 
such size that 
they were 


scoriz pro- easily recog- 
duced the sae as they 

test con- roke upon 
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throughout the island, although the damage done by 
these was slight, for the quantity that fell was much less 
than in the eruption of 1772, when the whole upper part 
of the Papandayang Mountain was blown away, and the 
ground for seven miles round was covered with ashes and 
scoriz to the depth of fifty feet. In the recent eruption 
a vessel lying near had its deck covered with ashes to 
the depth of eighteen inches, and passed masses of 
pumice-stone seven feet deep. This eruption of Krakatoa 
appears insignificant as compared with the famous erup- 
tion of Vesuvius in A.D. 79, which blew away the side of 
Somma’s ancient crater, and buried the Cities of Pompeii 
and Herculaneum. ite 


California, after traversing nearly one-half the circum- 
ference of the globe. What their effect must have 
been near the point where they started can scarcely 
be realized. Five miles of coast were swept by this great 
wave, a hundred feet high, which extended a long dis- 
tance inland and wiped out of existence the towns of 
Anjer, Merak, Telok Betong, and others, with all their in- 
habitants. The depth to which this region was covered 
with water, probably gave rise to the first and highly sen- 
sational statement that many miles of land had sunk be- 
neath the sea. Tjeringin, opposite to Krakatoa, was not 
only destroyed, but covered with a shower of mud. 
Anjer, a view of which is given on page 124, is the well 
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known commercial port of the Dutch East Indies, on the 
west coast of Java, in the Straits of Sunda, where all home- 
wward-bound ships of every nation were accustomed to call 
in passing the Straits to obtain useful supplies for the voy- 
age across the Indian Ocean. The Dutch settlements of 
Telok Betong, at the head of the bay in Sumatra, were 
completely destroyed by the terrible inundation, while 
many native villages were entirely blotted from the face 
of the earth. The portion of the island visited by the 
awful convulsion was exceedingly fertile, rich and popu- 
lous, but now transformed into a scene of desolation, 
suffering and want. 

The sudden vanishing of a volcanic mountain seems 
wonderful, yet less so when we consider that the power 
which creates is able to destroy. The summit of every 
active volcano is ever changing in form; the Vesuvius 
that we look upon to day is quite unlike that with which 
the Romans were familiar, and in the vast crater of which 
Spartacus and his followers were besieged by a Roman 
army. Its vine-covered top and verdant sides then gave 
no evidence either of its origin, of the latent energy be- 
neath that would one day render it a terror to all the 
country about. 

Nor is the birth of a new volcanic mountain unrecorded 
in historic times. In the district lying west of Naples 
are numerous conical hills with depressions in the top 
like a voleano. One of these, called Monte Nuovo, is less 
than 350 years old, having been born about eight o'clock 
on the morning of September 29th, 1538. At first a de- 
pression was noticed at this spot, then water began to 
issue from it, and four hours afterward the ground was 
seen to swell up and open, forming a gaping fissure, from 
which stones, mud and pumice were ejected to a great 
height, and falling back on the sides of the vent, formed 
a mound, which continued to grow for about a week. 
The hill rises to the height of 440 feet above the waters of 
the Mediterranean, and has been quiet for so long a period 
that its sides are covered with thickets of stone-pine. 
Yet in the centre the ‘‘ crater ” still remains—a cup-shaped 
depression, so deep that the bottom is but little above the 
level of the sea. One of these circular depressions in this 
Plutonic region was looked upon by the ancients as 
the mouth of Hades—the old Roman “ Hell-gate.”” Nor 
can we wonder that the highly imaginative people of that 
day ascribed a Plutonic origin to the volcanic phenomena 
that they so,frequently witnessed, and stood in supersti- 
tious awe of these mysterious and invincible forces. 

In classic mythology Vulcano (in the Lipari Islands) was 
the forge of Vulcan, where he forged the thunderbolts of 
Jupiter, and the groanings of Etna were caused by the 
writhings of the rebellious Typhon buried beneath it. 
In medizval times Vulcano was regarded as the place of 
punishment of the Emperor Theodosius, while Etna was 
assigned to poor Anne Boleyn. 

After the Javanese disaster, comparative quiet reigned 
for a time, when an earthquake was felt in California, 
October 10th. Although the most severe that has been 
experienced there for several years no casualties were 
reported. 

Not so with those which followed within a week on the 
opposite side of the globe, namely, in the Grecian Archi- 
pelago. On the 15th of October a strong shock of earth- 
quake was felt on the Island of Chios, which lasted about 
ten seconds, destroying several houses and injuring o 
number of people. For several days slight shocks con- 
tinued to be felt there. In other places around its 
effects were.more serious. Among the villages destroyed 
was one Lidjo, which, like Casamicciola, was celebrated 
for its baths. In Anatolia 120 bodies were recovered from 
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the ruined villages, while the total number of killed and 
wounded were estimated at nearer 1,000. In one placa 
near Atlatasa it is reported that the earth opened and 
swallowed both houses and people. 

Earthquakes at sea are not infrequent, but the elastic 
medium on which a vessel rides probably serves to deaden 
the shock, for vessels in the neighborhood of Java at the 
time of the great disaster seem to have suffered little. It 
is not impossible, however, that some of the vessels which 
sail never return, and from which nothing is ever heard 
may have been destroyed by such agencies. Captain 
Simpson, of the steamship International, experienced a 
violent shock like that of an earthquake on October 3d, 
1883, in latitude 35° 18° and longitude 50° 16%. So vio- 
lent was the shock that he at first supposed that one of 
his boilers had exploded. It was accompanied by an 
electric storm, attended with lightning flashes in a clear 
sky. 

The scientific investigation of voleanic phenomena is 
still in its infancy, and no satisfactory theory has yet been 
brought forward to explain them. Instruments for regis- 
tering slight tremors of the earth have been devised, 
some of which are self-registering, or others connected 
with telephones and microphones at distant places. The 
terror excited in those near the scene is such as to render 
their observations nearly useless; and the accounts of 
eye-witnesses are greatly exaggerated. Modern science 
now comes in with devices that will greatly afd in obtain- 
ing true and unbiased testimony, such as instantaneous 
photographs of volcanic eruptions and the self-made 
seismographic records of earth movements. It is to be 
hoped, and may we not reasonably expect, that the time 
will come when these phenomena can be predicted in time 
to warn those liable to suffer from them, and thus rob 
them of their human victims. 

Many of the theories of voleanoes assume that within 
this ball of earth there is a mass of highly heated matter, 
either solid or liquid. Possibly the whole centre of the 
earth is liquid, but probably not; perhaps there is a 
liquid stratum between the hot but solid nucleus and the 
cold and solid shell. As the crust of the earth shrinks 
and contracts, some of this still liquid mass may be 
squeezed up toward the surface and finally escape. Or, 
says another, ‘‘since all volcanoes are near the sea, per- 
haps the water leaks in upon this hot mass and causes an 
explosion, for great quantities of steam are always thrown 
out during an eruption, and a heavy rain of water may 
accompany the shower of ashes, as was the case at Her- 
culaneum.” How such a quantity of water ever pene- 
trated so far into the hot earth, how it became so in- 
timately mixed with the rock itself, and how it was re- 
tained there in spite of its own expansive force, are 
questions difficult to answer. 

Another theory advanced by Mr. €.W. Bowen attributes 
both earthquakes .and volcanoes to electrical action. 
Metalliferous veins are good couductors, and carry the 
electricity away continuously and quietly. Where faults 
occur in the stratification of the earth there is a break in 
the conductor, and hence the electricity accumulates at 
these points. When the tension becomes sufficient to 
enable a ‘‘spark” to leap or force its way to the next 
conductor, it discharges itself like a Leyden jar, the shock 
causing an earthquake near that point. If the charge is 
very heavy it may suffice to melt the rocks and volatilize 
the water in them, causing a volcanic outburst with its 
attendant steam and lava. The occurrence of a slight 
shock at Wiesbaden simultaneously with the heavier one 
at Ischia might be explained by supposing a tolerably 
good electrical conductor to extend from one place to the 
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other. Both localities are distinguished by hot springs, 
evidences of subterranean heat. 

During the recent earthquake at Java the telephone 
lines in Singapore were unworkable, owing to a deafening 
roar which resembled that of a distant waterfall. On one 
line where part of the circuit consisted of a small sub- 
aqueous cable a mile long, the roar was mingled with 
occasional reports like those of a pistol. This electrical 
disturbance 500 miles distant might have been conveyed 
either by earth or air, and will offer an argument in favor 
of the electrical theory of earthquakes. 

Those who advocate the theory of molten masses of 
matter within the earth seek various explanations of how 
and why this mass seeks the surface. Some think that 
increased barometric pressure over very large areas of 
the thin crust of the earth would suffice to produce all 
volcanic phenomena, Others attribute it to the pressure 
of the masses of ice accumulating around the poles, or to 
pressure from the continual contraction of the earth’s 
crust, due to cooling. This latter suffices to explain not 
merely the phenomena both of earthquakes and volcanoes, 
but also the production of the heat, which is a prominent 
characteristic of the latter. 

. Although volcanic eruptions are usually attended by 
earthquakes, the latter are not confined to those localities 
where active or recent volcanoes are found. In our own 
country, for example, earthquakes are more numerous in 
the western part, where volcanic action still continued 
long .after it has ceased here in the east. Earthquakes 
have been felt in every State. Professor C. G. Rockwood, 
Jr., has published a list of seventy-two American earth- 
quakes reported in 1882, of which thirteen are marked 
doubtful. Of the total number six were in the Atlantic 
States, five in New England, eleven in the Mississippi 
Valley, and nineteen on the Pacific coast. Mexico and 
Central America felt eighteen, while the remainder belong 
to Canada (6), Peru (1), West Indies (5), and Venezuela (1). 

Mr. G. K. Gilbert, who has made a careful study of the 
geology of the great basin of the West, has ventured the pro- 
phecy that Salt Lake City will one day experience a serious 
shock. The mountain ranges of the great basin are slowly 
but continually growing by repeated dislocations along 
great fractures ; the earth’s crust on‘one side being elevated 
and tilted up into mountain attitudes by an up-thrust that 
produces compression and distortion in the rock-mass 
until the strain can no longer be borne, and something 
must give way. Then a sudden and violent slipping of 
one wall or the other takes place, far enough to relieve 
the strain, and this slipping is felt as an earthquake. 
Then follows a long period of quiet until the strain has 
again become too great to be borne. In 1672 a severe 
earthquake occurred in Owen’s Valley, accompanied by 
the production of what is called a “‘ fault scarp ” from five 
to twenty feet high, and forty miles long. Such “scarps ” 
are found in other places wherever mountains are grow- 
ing, and their absence near Salt Lake City, taken in con- 
nection with other geologic phenomena, form the basis of 
Mr. Gilbert’s interesting prediction; although it may 
not be fulfilled within this generation or the next, for 
with geologists ® thousand years are but as one day. 
Should it eventually prove true it will go far to settle the 
earthquake problem ; for the best test of any theory is its 
ability not merely to explain the past, but to correctly 
predict the future. 


Presupice lurks in hidden corners of all minds over 
which knowledge has not shed its penetrating light, and 
prejudice is the natural foe of magnanimity. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE 


THE last eminent name to be added to the death-roll of natural- 
ists is that of Oswald Heer, the Swiss botanist, entomologist and 
paleontologist, but most illustrious in the latter department. 


Even in the severest Winters of our northern States, the life of 
the pond goes on. The microscopist who will cut through the ice 
of any lake or pond and dip up the water will find it with 


animation. 

A sPEctres of myriapod is reported from Holland (where - 
Sa ree eee bata eediroe a strong pol of bitter 
monds, and from whic a ; ; 
eA tad bene Obkainete y ling ew specimens, prussic 


StrupeEnts of erosion say that at the rate at which the Missis- 
“ork is now carrying sediment to the sea, it will lower its whole 
basin one foot in 6,000 years. Formerly, however, the volume of 
water was much greater, andits power and product were greater in 
proportion, 

J. W. BLaxrston, who crossed the Pacific in September, 1883, 
carefully noting temperatures, winds, etc., announced that the Kuro 
Siwo, or “ Gulf Stream” of that ocean, disappears in the neighbor- 
hood of lat. 38° and east longitude 154°, Eastward of that point its 
influence is not perceptible, so far as the ocean water is concerned. 


A GENTLEMAN in England writes to “Science Gossip” as fol- 
lows : ‘A large bumble bee got into our church during the after- 
noon service. The east window was of stained glass, and the bee 
soon made his way to it. I watched with some little interest, and 
soon found a confirmation of Sir John Lubbock’s researches b: 
noting him go straight to a blue band, about two inches broad, 
which formed a canopy over the side-light, although there were 
two other much more prominent colors for him to choose from.” 
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Tue sins of the stockbroker are of commission—not omission. 
No*case is known in which he was guilty of the omission of his 
commission. 

AN author carried two dramas to Dumas the other day, and 
after he had read one of them, he said : ‘“ What do you of 
it?” “I like the other one best,” replied Dumas, 


Tue published report of a benevolent socie' 
standing the large amount paid for medicine an 
ance, very few deaths occurred during the year.” 


“Wuar is the first thing to be done in the case of fire 7” asked 
the professor. ‘‘Sue the insurance company Po eng answered 
the boy at the foot of the class, whose father been burned out 
once cr twice. 

A ‘xouNG gentleman was passing an examination in physics. 
He was asked, “ What planets were known to the ancients ?” 
“ Well, sir,” he responded, “there were Venus and Jupiter, and ”— 
after a pause—“‘I the Earth ; but I am not quite certain.” 


Basy has been forbidden to ask for dessert. The other da: 
they forgot to serve him, and as baby is very obedient, he remaine 
silent, although much affected. “Josephine,” said the father, 
“ mea plate.” ‘Won't you have mine, papa?” cried baby ; 
s ft is very clean.” 

ENTHUSIASTIC professor of ye ics, discussing the organic and 
inorganic kingdoms : “ Now, if I should shut my eyes—so—and 
my head—so—and should not move, you would say I was a 
clod. But I move, I leap,I run. Then w do you call me?” 
Voice from the rear; “A clodhopper.” Class dismissed. 


says, “* Notwith- 
medical attend- 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having had placed in 
his hands by an East India missionary the formula of a simple 
vegetable remedy for the 5 y and permanent cure of Consump- 
tion, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and Lung Affec- 
tions, also a positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility and all 
Nervous Complaints, having tested its wonderful curative powers 
in thousands of cases, has felt it his duty to make it known to his 
suffering fellows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to relieve 
human suffering, I will send free of charge to all who desire it, this 
recipe in German, French or English, with full directions for pre- 
paring and using. Sent by mail by addr with stamp, naming 
this paper, W. A. Noyes, 149 Power's Block, Rochester, N. Y. 


HEGEMAN’S GASTRICINE 
Prevents, Relieves, Cures Dyspepsia. 


Dr. R. F. C. Brouns, of Warren, R.1., writes: “Send another 
dozen Hegeman’s Gastricine Lozenges. I do not believe in patent 
medicine as a general thing, but, after a fair trial, I can indorse 
this article as a scientifically prepared remedy of much merit in 
the treatment of various forms of indigestion and its sequele. 

A trial of GasTricrne LozeNGEs will convince the sufferer of 
their efficacy. Sold by druggists. Price 25 and 50 cents per box. 
Beware of imitations. Sent by mail. J. N. HeceMan & Co,, Pro- 
prietors, Broadway, corner of 8!': Street, New York, 


THE FIRST MEETING.—FLOU 4 VALNTLNG BY JACQUES WAGREZ, ENGRAVED BY BAUDE, 
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Qui n’a pas de modéle, qui est inimitable.” 


SrvcE October last, many American audiences have ex- 
perienced the novel and altogether extraordinary sensa- 
tion of witnessing for the first time the acting of Henry 
Irving, with his English company for support, and the 
scenery of the London Lyceum Theatre for a background. 


Few there 
are who, hay- 
ing under- 
gone this ex- 
perience, have 
failed to ac- 
knowledge 
the spell of 
the art which 
is genius, and 
of the person- 
ality which 
fascinates not 
because of an 
absence of 
defects, but 
in despite of 
them. The 
first impres- 
sions of  Ir- 
ving—how 
bewildering ! 
how contra- 
dictory ! how 
disappointing 
perhaps — yet 
how vivid, 
how new, and 
how exciting 
to the imagi- 
nation! He 
is tall, gaunt, 
flat - chested 
and angular; 
lacking, . one 
would say 
from a hasty 
judgment, 
both manly 
beauty and 
strength. His 
face is of the 
elongated 
type, with 
narrow lips 
and long, thin 
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HENRY IRVING AND HIS WORK. 


“ Acteur admirable, 


im vay 


jaw ; but the eyebrows are strongly marked and flexible, 


HENRY IRVING, 


the mouth is sensitive, and the eyes large, luminous, and 
capable of intense and many-changing expressions. Be 
the character what it may, the moment that figure comes 
on the stage, precedent is nowhere, tradition is set at 
naught, preconceived ideals fade away. 


Individuality is Irving’s forte. He is strange, but his 


strangeness is 
that which is 
essential to 
the propor- 
tions of the 
highest 
beauty. That 
gait, that aut- 
omatic stride, 
broken by 
quick catches 
and sudden 
arrestations, 
may be ludic- 
rous, or it may 
be majestic ; 
we only feel,, 
presently, that 
it bears some 
ap propriate 
relation to 
the fanciful 
plane on 
which the 
whole dram- 
atic action 
moves. Fhe 
high - pitched, 
sonorous 
voice, with its 
ehant-like in- 
tonation and 
recurrent 
eadence,  re- 
minds one, at 
first hearing, 
of what the 
declamation 
of the old 
French stage, 
before the 
time of Le 
Kain, must 
have been. 
The one thing 
in disputable 
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AND HIS WORK. 


and most important is the presence of a strong mag- 
netism which seizes and holds the spectator, until he 
involuntarily identifies himself with the emotions de- 
picted by the actor, and shares the passion that is 
painful in its intensity of realism. In this, the great 
test of the histrionic power, Irving is triumphant. 

To his triumphs of to-day, however, there is a back- 
ground—a long perspective of obscurity and toil. Such 
a position is one not to be gained by affectation, eccen- 
tricity, or accident. The lucky actor works. The story 
of Henry Irving’s earlier life, as told by Mr. Austin 
Brereton in his biographical sketch, might fitly serve to 
illustrate Burke’s precept : ‘‘ Never despair ; but if you 
do, work on in despair.”’ 

Born in a Somerset village, called Keinton, forty-six 
years ago, young Irving (John Henry Brodribb) was early 
transferred to Halsetown, a desolate spot amid the Corn- 
ish wilds, in a small valley between rolling hills bur- 
rowed with mining drift, and tending northward to the 
sea, some ‘two miles beyond St. Ives. Cornwall, where 
dark Tintagil frowns over the tempestuous sea, is a 
county of romance. The Cornish folk are deeply re- 
ligious, and a love of the “eerie” distinguishes young 
and old. Ghost-stories were told to the little Irving by 
an ancient dame, who delighted to ‘freeze his young 
blood,” until one evening when she had gone early-to bed 
he suddenly appeared in her room with two of his cousins, 
and conducted a kind of prayer for impenitent story- 
tellers, while the old woman in a fury vainly strove to 
reach her stick. The library upon which the boy’s fancy 
was fed consisted of the Bible, a volume of old English 
ballads, and ‘‘Don Quixote.” Thus in the midst of this 
wild country, full of natural beauty, and quick with 
fancies and legends—in a circle where the duties of life 
were set out straight from the Bible—with the memory of 
a mother far away, and vivid recollections of parting and 
loneliness, the poetic instincts of young Henry Irving 
became first awakened. From this life of health and 
hope, loneliness and picturesque beauty, the change to 
the midst of prosaic London was abrupt. 

Tn the year 1849 the boy was placed in a private school, 
and some three years afterward entered the office of a 
firm of East India merchants, where he had the prospect 
of eventually attaining a high position in the commercial 
world. But commerce, 

“Though it might charm others, charmed not him,” 


Already he wished to become an actor, and had reso- 
lutely set himself to accomplish his will. He spent the 
whole of the leisure-time possible in the hard routine of 
the life of a city clerk, in learning plays and poems, and 
in studying the art of acting as much as was in his power. 

One evening a youth of some fifteen years presented 
himself as a new member of the ‘‘ City Elocution Class,” 
which was conducted by Mr. Henry Thomas on a system 
of mutual instruction and criticism. The new member 
was rather tall, dressed in a black cloth suit, and had a 
striking, handsome face, with a mass of black hair, and 
eyes bright and flashing with intelligence. When called 
upon for his first recitation, he is said to have electrified 
the class with an unusual display of elocutionary skill 
and dramatic intensity—his first test, before an audience, 
of those qualities which were destined to make world- 
famous the name of Henry Irving. Dramatic perform- 
ances were given by the class, the pieces played being 
mostly of a light character. Young Irving was fairly suc- 
cessful in these, but it was in recitation that, at this time, 
he appeared to the greatest advantage, his youth being 
against his assumption of manly parts. 


Henry Irving remained four years in the counting- 
house of Messrs. Thacker & Co., but never relaxed his 
efforts at self-improvement in his chosen art. It is 
worthy of note that he had in his early youth but very 
few opportunities of seeing plays. His first experience 
of the theatre was a visit to Sadler's Wells, in London, on 
which occasion Samuel Phelps played Hamlet. The boy 
never forgot the profound impression which this perform- 
ance made upon his mind. 

All the time of his city life he never went to the play 
till he had studied the piece which he was to see, and 
made an effort to arrange the action for himself. Much 
was to be learned at this time at Sadler's Wells, the only 
theatre that attracted Irving. In addition to the study of 
books and in the elocution class, Irving also obtained 
what aid he could in the way of lessons from an actor. 
About the year 1854 he was fortunate enough to obtain 
the assistance of Mr. William Hoskins, a leading actor at 
Sadler's Wells, who was struck with the earnestness and 
the comparative proficiency of the lad, and gave him as- 
sistance far beyond the ordinary lessons. 

Mr. Hoskins introduced Irving to Mr. Phelps, who 
offered him an engagement, but, as the youth wished to 
get experience before playing in London, Hoskins gave 
him a letter, saying: “You will go upon the stage. 
When you want an engagement present that letter, and 
you will find one.” Indeed, the worthy man would 
gladly have taken Irving with him to Australia for three 
years, could he have persuaded the mother to part with 
her boy. 

For two more years Irving remained in London study- 
ing hard, and preparing himself in every way. In these 
two years he learned a great number of parts—a study 
which, a few years later, was of immense advantage to 
him. During this period, too, he studied and practiced 
fencing—going twice a week to a school of arms. The 
practice in fencing he never allowed to lapse, but con- 
tinued it, when in Edinburgh, under the direction of 
Captain Roland. 

In 1856, being then between eighteen and nineteen 
years of age, Irving felt that the time had come when he 
should enter upon the practical exercise of his calling. 
Accordingly, he bade farewell to his London and com- 
mercial life, and, by means of Mr. Hoskins’s talismanic 
letter, he at once procured an engagement from Mr. E. 
D. Davis, the old theatrical manager, who was just enter- 
ing upon the management of the newly built Lyceum 
Theatre, Sunderland. 

Irving has often described the thrill with which he read 
his new stage name for the first time in the playbills, and 
his anxiety lest the theatre, which he found still in the 
hands of the workmen, should not be finished by the ap- 
pointed day, September 29th, 1856. Some striking coin- 
cidences marked the great occasion. This was the first 
night of the new theatre, which was named the Lyceum ; 
the first time that the play of ‘‘ Richelieu ” had ever been 
acted in Sunderland, and the first appearance in public of 
Henry Irving, who, singularly enough, spoke, in the char- 
acter of the Duke of Orleans, the first words in the play— 
‘«Here’s to our enterprise !”’ ; 

The Sunderland engagement lasted till February, and 
comprised many important parts. Mr. Davis was anxious 
to retain the young actor in his company, but Irving was 
ambitious to rise, and he obtained an engagement, which 
commenced on February 9th, 1857, at the Edinburgh 
Theatre Royal, then under the management of Mr.R.H. 
Wyndham. 

During the Spring and Summer seasons of his first year 


_ | at Edinburgh, Irying played with such stars as Miss Helen 
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Faucit (now Lady Theodore Martin), Mrs. Stirling, John 
Vandenhoff, Charles Dillon, Madame Celeste, Benjamin 
Webster and Frederick Robson. Here, too, he met that 
master of histrionic drollery, whose staunch friendship 
will always associate the name of J. L. Toole with that of 
Henry Irving. 

Having accepted a proposal from the late Mr. Harris 
that he should join the company of the Princess’s The- 
atre, London, Irving took his farewell benefit at the 
Queen’s Theatre, Edinburgh, on Tuesday, September 
13th, 1859. He acted Claude Melnolte to the Pauline of 
Miss Julia St. George on this occasion, and he was called 
before the curtain several times. 

Between his first appearance on the stage and the date 
of his leaving Edinburgh—a period of about two and a 
half working years—Henry Irving played 428 recorded 
characters, William Winter, in his history of the Jeffer- 
sons, gives a list of 198 characters acted by the second 
Jefferson (Joseph Jefferson, 1774-1832) during the whole 
of that actor’s career. Although the list is incomplete, 
Mr. Winter contrasts the number of characters with the 
158 played by Charles Macklin ; and Thomas Davies, in 
his life of David Garrick, gives the names of ninety-three 
parts represented by that actor. John Jackson, in his 
‘History of the Scottish Stage,” complains of having 
made thirty-four appearances during the first four 
months of 1762, at the theatre in Canongate, Edinburgh. 
The 428 parts played by Irving during a period of less 
than three years serves to show the range and capability 
of the actor, and the amount of work that was expected 
from and performed by him in his early days. 

The following passage, from Mr. Irving’s speech at the 
Theatrical Fund Festival in 1875, is doubtless reminiscent 
of his own juvenile experiences: ‘‘In this uncertain 
world there is nothing more uncertain than the career of 
an actor. The scene of his life may shift from poverty to 
comfort almost as quickly as in the stage grooves the 
cottage gives place to the palace. He has few ties of 
neighbors or neighborhood, for 


‘ Arab-like, his tent is pitched, 
And straight again is furled.’ 


Rarely can he reckon upon an engagement of sufficient 
duration to give him, should sickness or sorrow come 
upon him, the solace of sympathizing friends. An acci- 
dent may give him the favor of the public, which another 
accident may as quickly snatch away. ‘There are those, 
too, to whom recognition—if it ever comes—comes s0 
late that, as Ruskin so truly says, the laurel crown so 
tardily bestowed can only avail to be laid upon their 
mother’s grave. But granted that the actor be one of 
Fortune’s seeming favorites, is it unnatural) that even a 
strong mind might be turned by such a test, or that the 
prudent economies of private life might be somewhat for- 
gotten in the glamour of the stage ? How can the benevo- 
lent stage uncle, whose plethoric purse makes life so 
easy—how can he refuse his last half-crown to an old 
brother actor out of an engagement ?—for actors are a 
singularly benevolent race. Or how can a Bassanio who 
one night has been tossing about 6,000 ducats on a Shy- 
lock who has been rejecting a much more considerable 
sum (though I think Shylock probably would not)—but 
how can the luxurious Signor Bassanio be expected on 
the following morning to get to a rehearsal by the third 
class of an underground railway ? He certainly has a 
great temptation to travel first-class, and I remember a 
famous comedian once saying to me, ‘Sir, when I play 
Charies Surfuce, I dine off the liver wing of a chicken, 
moistened by a bumper of sparkling burgundy.’ Artistic 


instincts are frightfully opposed to business habits. Re- 
member, ladies and gentlemen, I am not speaking of the 
fortunate London actor in his snug rooms here, his com- 
fortable cottage, and a handy little sum at his bankers ; 
I am speakiug of the poor country actor who, on twenty- 
five shillings or thirty shillings a week—when he can get 
it—to fulfil an engagement has to journey from Aberdeen 
to Plymouth—who has to play lords, dukes, and electors, 
and Counts Palatine, and dress them all himself; who 
perhaps has to exist four, five or six months out of the 
twelve, chameleon-like, on air, and perhaps with a wife 
and several small children—how is this unfortunate being 
to put by for arainy day ? And if the man be earnest 
and a student, he must spend money in artistic work.® He 
wants a wig for this, boots, shoes, buckles for that—in 
short, everything that has been worn since clothes were 
invented—and all this on twenty-five shillings a week.” 

Henry Irving made his first appearance in London on 
September 24th, 1859, at the Princess’s Theatre in ‘‘ Ivy 
Hall,” an adaptation by Mr. John Oxenford of Octave 
Feuillet’s drama, ‘‘Le Roman d’un Jeune Homme 
Pauvre.” But he had only six lines to speak in the 
opening part of a four-act play. There was not much 
promise in such a beginning for an ambitious young man, 
who had come up to London with great hopes, and with 
the plaudits of Edinburgh ringing in his ears, so he asked 
the manager to relieve him from his three years’ engage- 
ment ; being determined not to act in the metropolis again 
until he could command the attention of the London 
public. 

On April 7th, 1860, Irving joined the company of Mr. 
Edmund Glover, at the Theatre Royal, Glasgow, where 
he remained until, in September, he obtained an engage- 
at the Theatre Royal, Manchester. Here he played till 
April Ist, 1865, and amongst the artists he supported 
were Mr. Edwin Booth, Mr. E. A. Sothern, Mr. Charles 
Mathews, 'Mr. Dion Boucicault, Mr. G. VY. Brooke, Mr. 
and Mrs. W. J. Florence and Miss Heath. On June 20th, 
1864, Irving played Hamlet, for the first time, for his 
benefit. It was a striking impersonation even then, and 
those who came to scoff remained to praise. Friends who 
had been a little merry about so daring an experiment 
now began seriously to predict great things for the young 
actor. 

Irving then transferred his services to the Prince's’ 
Theatre, Manchester, and here occurred one of the turn- 
ing points of his career. He joined a company organized 
by Mr. Dion Boucicault, making a stipulation that, should 
he prove successful in the country, he should have a 
London engagement. His opportunity for distinction 
came on Monday, July 30th, 1866, in the production of 
Mr. Boucicault’s drama, ‘‘The Two Lives of Mary 
Leigh,” in which Miss Kate Terry originally played the 
heroine. In this play, Irving acted the adventurer, 
Rawdon Scudamore, with complete success. So great 
was the impression made that the actor immediately had 
two London theatres at his command, the one offered Ly 
Mr. Tom Taylor, and the other by Mr. Boucicault. 

London was now open to the young comedian, and on 
Saturday, October 6th, 1866, at the St. James’s Theatre, 
Henry Irving made his appearance as an actor of recog- 
nized standing in the character of Doricourt in Mrs. 
Cowley’s comedy, ‘‘The Belle’s Stratagem.” 

On July 8th of the following year he acted at be 
Théftre des Italiens, Paris, with Mr. E. A. Sothern, In 
September he was again at the St. James’s. On De- 
cember 26th, at the Queen’s Theatre, in Long Acre, he 
appeared for the first time with Miss Ellen Terry, acting 
Petruchio to her Katharine, 
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Miss Terry has latterly come to be regarded in some 
sense as the ‘‘ mascotte,’’ or good genius, of Mr. Irving’s 
professional career. Certainly a large share of the pres- 
tige of the present Lyceum Company is due to her, for 
she is one of the most refined and most successful of 
English-speaking actresses. Born in-1848, the greater 
part of her life has been passed in the artificial sunshine 
of the footlights. Like her sister Kate, of whose childish 
performance as Arthur in ‘‘ King John” Macaulay speaks 
in a letter printed in Trevelyan’s Life as wonderful, and 
whose retirement on her marriage with Charles Lewis was 
a dramatic calamity, Ellen, also, when but eight years 
old, made with vivacious precocity her first appearance as 
Mamillius in Charles Kean’s revival of ‘‘ Winter’s Tale” 
at the Princess’s, and subsequently in the same part as 
her sister, at the same theatre. In all her early attempts 
she displayed-great vivacity and careful fidelity, and her 
career has been almost a continuous success. She has 


been twice married—first 
to Mr. Watts, the cele- 
brated portrait - painter, 
and secondly to Mr. 
Charles Kelly (nom de 
thédtre), an actor, son of 
the Rey. Mr. Wardell, an 
Episcopalian clergyman 
in the north of England. 
Her first great triumph 
was won in 1874, as 
Portia, in the ‘ Mer- 
chant of Venice”—a part 
which she has repeated 
here with distinguished 
success. Miss Terry, with 
her flaxen-gold hair, and 
unconventional style of 
beauty, is such a Portia 
as Giovanni Bellini might 
have fancied and put on 
canvas. She is buoyant, 
elastic, graceful, pictur- 
esque. Her dresses, semi- 
wsthetic in their lines and 
colors, are so closely iden- 
tified with her artistic 
personality that they, too, 
call for mention. Her 
Portia gowns, for in- 
stance, are of Morris fab- 
rics. The gold-colored 
damask clings about her 
form in a manner which 
is the poetry of drapery. 
In the trial scene the silk 
of her dress and cap, and 
the plush of her robe, are 
of such pure deep Vene- 
tian red that there is no 
trace of harshness. In 
her ball costume in ‘‘The 
Belle’s Stratagem,” with 
hair wavy, drapery flow- 
ing, delicate laces and 
linens drooping, glossy 
silks glittering in their 
own sheen and wandering 
apparently at random 
across the figure, no 
outline and no mass—a 
costume of apparent ease but infinite care—she seems 
like a receding vision or a dissolving view. In short, one 
of the delights in seeing Miss Terry is a revelation in the 
noble art of dress. 

But we have been seduced into a digression. On the 
24th of July, 1868, Henry Irving made a success as Robert 
Redburn in the first performance in London of Mr. 
Henry J. Byron’s drama, ‘‘ The Lancashire Lass” (first 
acted at the Amphitheatre, now the Court, Liverpool, on 
October 28th, 1867.) This piece ran until the beginning 
of the following year, and on February 13th, 1869, Irving 
played Robert Arnold in the first performance of Watts 
Phillip’s drama, ‘‘ Not Guilty.” On March 15th, for the 
benefit of Mr. Lionel Brough, he acted Young Marlow in 
Goldsmith’s comedy, ‘‘ She Stoops to Conquer.” On the 
19th of the same month, for his own benefit, he appeared 
as Henri de Neuville in ‘‘ Plot and Passion,” being sup- 
ported by Mrs. Hermann Vezin as Marie de Fontanges, 
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Mr. J. L. Toole as Desmarets, Mr. Sam Emery as Fouché, 
and Mr. Lionel Brough as Grisboulle. 

Leaving the Queen’s Theatre, Irving played on July 
12th, at the Haymarket Theatre, the character of Captain 
Robert Fitzherbert, in the first performance of a play pro- 
duced by Miss Amy Sedgwick, entitled, ‘‘ All for Money.” 
He then joined the company at Drury Lane, where, on 
August 5th, he impersonated Compton Kerr in the first 
performance of Mr. Dion Boucicault’s drama, ‘‘ Formosa.” 
This play was performed for 117 nights. On December 
13th, at the Gaiety Theatre, in the first representation of 
“Uncle Dick’s Darling,” Irving created a great impres- 
sion by his portrayal of Mr. Chevenix. 

At the Vaudeville Theatre, then under the management 
of Messrs. H. J. Montague, David James and Thomas 
Thorne, Mr. James Albery’s three-act comedy, ‘Two 
Roses,” since familiar in this country, was produced on 
June 4th, 1870, Irving playing Digby Grant, the pompous, 
vain, shallow, shifty old 
father, with a varied art 
which made everybody 
regard the impersonation 
as ® masterpiece of act- 
ing. Few suspected the 
existence of those quali- 
ties which were destined 
to make his Digby Grant 
eomparatively insignifi- 
eant. One observant 
critic had a glimpse of 
what was coming. ‘‘ That 
man should play Riche- 
lieu,” said Mr. Bateman 
one night at the Vaude- 
ville, though he little 
thought that some three 
years later his opinion 
would be amply justified 
on the stage of his own 
theatre. But there was 
to be a remarkable ex- 
perience before Richelieu 
was reached, and the first 
inkling of it was given 
When, on the 291st night 
of ‘* Two Roses,” Mr. Irv- 
ing recited ‘‘The Dream 
of Eugene Aram.” It was 
an experiment on which 
much depended, for its 
success confirmed the 
actor’s confidence in a 
new power, of which he 
was soon to give a proof 
that startled the play- 
going world. 

In 1871 the Lyceum 
Theatre, after many vicis- 
situdes, passed into the 
hands of Mr. H. L. Bate- 
man, who afterward be- 
came one of our actor’s 
stanchest friends. Here 
Mr. Irving appeared on 
September 11th, with in- 
different success, as Lan- 
dry Barbeau in “ Fan- 
chette,” an adaptation 
from a German version 


of George Sand’s novel of ‘La Petite Fadette.” The 
part of Fanchete introduced Miss Isabel Bateman to the 
stage, but she did not prove another Maggie Mitchell. 
This piece was replaced, on October 23d, by Mr. James 
Albery’s “‘ Pickwick,” in which Mr. Irving presented an 
embodiment of the famous Alfred Jingle. This piece 
failed, and Manager Bateman, in a quandary, consented 
to try ‘‘The Bells.” 

“Le Juif Polonais,” a dramatic study by M.M. Erck- 
mann-Chatrian, was not originally intended for represent- 
ation on the stage. It first appeared in the “Romans 
Populaires,” and a dramatic version of the story was pro- 
duced at the Théftre Cluny, Paris, in 1869. ‘‘ The Bells” 
was the title of the English version prepared by Mr. 
Leopold Lewis for production at the Lyceum on No- 
vember 25th, 1871. The production of ‘The Bells” 
caused an amount of excitement that in those days was 
rare amongst play-goers. It was felt that an actor of 
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great tragic power had been discovered in Mr. Henry 
Irving. His performance of Muthias was so vivid and 
intense an impersonation that it fascinated every spec- 
tator. 

Of Mr. Irving’s impersonation in this play, the late 
eminent critic, Mr. Oxenford, in the Times, remarked : 
«Tt will be obvious to every reader that the efficiency of 
this singular play depends almost wholly upon the actor 
who represents Mathias. . . . Mr. Irving has thrown the 
whole force of his mind into the character, and works 
out, bit by bit, the concluding hours of a life passed in a 
constant effort to preserve a cheerful exterior, with a con- 
_ science tortured till it has become a monomania. It is 
a marked peculiarity of the moral position of Mathias 
that he has no confidant, that he is not subjected to the 
extortions of some mercenary wretch who would profit 
by his knowledge. He is at once in two worlds, between 
which there is no link—an outer world that is ever 
smiling, an inner world which is a purgatory. Hence a 
dreaminess in his manner which Mr. Irving accurately 
represents in his frequent transitions from a display of 
the domestic affections to the fearful work of self-com- 
munion. In the dream his position is changed. The 
outer world is gone, and conscience is all-triumphant, 
assisted by an imagination which violently brings to- 
gether the anticipated terrors of a criminal court and the 
mesmeric feats he has recently witnessed. The struggles 
of the miserable culprit, convinced that all is lost, but 
desperately fighting against hope, rebelling against the 
judges, protesting against the clairvoyant who wrings his 
secret from him, are depicted by Mr. Irving with a de- 
gree of energy that, fully realizing the horror of the 
situation, seems to hold the audience in suspense. It 
was not till the curtain fell, and they summoned the actor 
before it with a storm of approbation, that they seemed 
to recover their self-possession.”’ 

All the critics were unanimous in praising Mr. Irving’s 
Mathias, the late Mr. Dutton Cook observing that ‘‘ acting 
at once so intelligent and so intense had not been seen on 
the London stage for many years. ‘‘ The Bells” was so 
successful that it was performed for 151 consecutive 
times, the run ending on May 17th, 1872. 

James Kenney’s farce, ‘‘ Raising the Wind,” was placed 
on the bills, in conjunction with ‘‘ The Bells,” on April 
1st, 1872. This piece was first acted at Covent Garden 
in 1803, and not a little of its success was due to the 
part of Jeremy Diddler being played by ‘‘ Gentleman ” 
Lewis. Mr. Irving was pronounced inimitable in this 
character. His first season at the Lyceum terminated 
on May 17th, 1872. 

Returning to London in the Autumn of the same year 
(1872), Mr. Irving reappeared at the Lyceum Theatre on 
September 28th as Charles I, in the historical tragedy of 
that name by Mr. W. G. Wills. 

‘Charles I.” is in four acts, and is written in blank 
verse, which is remarkable ‘‘ for its vigorous and reso- 
nant English, for fervor of expression and much felicity 
of thought.” Of a very different calibre from any other 
prominent part which Irving had yet played in London, 
hiis Charles was a great surprise, and called forth loud 
praise from the principal critics, and equally warm admi- 
ration from the general public. 

The success of ‘‘Charles I.” was great, the play run- 
ning for 180 nights to crowded houses. The next piece 
set forth in the Lyceum bills was also by Mr. W. G. 
Wills, and was entitled ‘‘The Fate of Eugene Aram.” 
This drama, produced on April 19th, 1873, was in three 
acts; it was compressed into one when revived at the 
Lyceum on July 19th, 1883. To the same subject Hood 


deyoted one of his most powerful poems, and Lord 
Lytton wrote not only a novel about Eugene Aram, but 
also two acts of a poetic tragedy. Sook after the appear- 
ance of Lord Lytton’s story in 1831, dramatic versions of 
the novel were placed on the stage, and have since been 
revived at not unfrequent intervals. In Mr. Wills’s play 
the notable differences from Lord Lytton’s story are that 
a stronger reason is assigned for the murder of Clark 
than in the novel, and that Eugene Aram dies of remorse. 
Though the nature of the part closely resembled that of 
Mathias, Mr. Irving found in Eugene Aram ample oppor- 
tunity for powerful expression of character. One of the 
chief scenes in the play is that in which Aram defies 
his old accomplice, Houseman, and the change from,the 
quiet, thoughtful manner of the schoolmaster to that of 
a fierce, subtle, determined man, was admirably repre- 
sented. In the concluding scenes one, in which he sends 
Houseman flying from the churchyard at the sight of his 
suffering ; a second, in which, in accents of heartrending 
grief and contrition, he implores Heaven for a sign of 
pardon, and flings himself down by a cross, the white, 
mute impersonation of mental despair and physical ex- 
haustion, and a third, in which he makes a confession to 


Ruth and dies—the play of Irving’s features, the variety 
and intensity of his expression, are most remarkable. 

The Autumn season of 1873 commenced on September 
27th with the revival of Lord Lytton’s play, ‘‘ Richelieu.” 
This piece was first acted at Covent Garden on March 
Tth, 1839, Macready being the manager. This was Lord 
Lytton’s third essay as a dramatist, ‘‘The Lady of 
Lyons” having been brought out successfully during the 
previous season, two years after ‘‘The Duchess de Val- 
liére’’ had failed. Macready was, of course, the original 
representative of Richelieu, and Miss Helen Faucit was 
the first Julie de Mortemar. In his impersonation of the 
Cardinal, Mr. Irving naturally challenged comparison 
with Macready, and the knowledge of the ordeal he was 
about to undergo, somewhat marred the effect of his first 
performance. But even on the first night the figure of 
Richeliewu—aged in body, but yith his intellect as keen, 
his will as unbending, and his sense of the humorous as 
bright as ever—was most impressive. 

‘‘The particular art of the tragedian,” wrote Mr. John 
Oxenford, ‘‘save in the case of veterans who wore the 
laurels gained in an earlier part of their career, has not 
been of late the instrument by which great theatrical suc- 
cess has been obtained in London. The time when the 
mere expression of emotions was sufficient to awaken the 
strong sympathies of vast multitudes—the time when 
Edmund Kean was able to say, ‘The pit rose at me'— 
seemed to have gone, never to return ; and such a demon- 
stration as that which was made on the first night of 
‘Richelieu”’ at the Lyceum could not have been antici- 
pated by the most sanguine amongst the hopeful. Mr. 
Irving’s proficiency in making himself up into the sem- 
blance of an historical personage, as shown in Charles I, 
is again shown in Richelieu. ‘The face, the manner, the 
attitudes, all give evidence of thought and study. The 
elocution in the earlier scenes is even and well-sustained, 
and the apostrophe to France, with which the first act 
terminates, is all that could be desired. The passing 
regret over bygone strength, which is expressed more by 
gesture than by words, when Richelieu finds himself 
unable to lift the sword he had wielded in his youth, is 
subtly given. But the actor reserves the plenitude of his 
power for the fourth act. His defense of Julie, when the 
minions of the king would snatch her from his arms, the 
weight of sacerdotal authority with which he threatens to 
‘launch the curse of Rome’ on her assailants, his self- 
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transformation into the semblance of a Hebrew prophet 
of the olden time, with whom imprecations are deeds, 
combine together to produce the most astounding effect. 
Here is tragic acting in the grandest style, and it will 
be borne in mind that although “Richelieu” is not a 
tragedy, it belongs to the tragical category, as none 
can do justice to it but a tragedian.” 

The success of Mr. Irving’s Richelieu was complete, and 
the play ran for 120 nights. 

It was succeeded on February 7th, 1874, by ‘‘ Philip,” 
an original romantic drama, in four acts, from the pen of 
Mr. Hamilton Aidé. This piece, following ‘“ Richelieu ” 
and preceding ‘‘ Hamlet,” has been doomed to compara- 
tive obscurity. 

Mr. Bateman commenced his Autumn season of 1874 
with a revival of ‘‘The Bells.” But the greatest event of 
his management, and one of no little moment in the 
- annals of the stage, was the representation of ‘‘ Hamlet,” 
on October 31st of this year. , 

The excitement on this occasion was indeed extraor- 
dinary. Mr.Irving’s Hamlet was not now the essay of a 
novice in dramatic art, but the culminating point in a 
career that had all through been marked by genuine 
talent, hard work and great determination. So early as 
three o’clock in the afternoon of this memorable 31st of 
October, 1874, the crowd of eager playgoers began to as- 
semble at the entrance to the pit of the Lyceum. The 
doors of the theatre were scarcely open before the whole 
house was crowded by an excited audience. Lhe actor 
was welcomed with acclamations when he stepped on the 
stage, attired in no manner like the Hamlet of Sir Thomas 
Lawrence. He wore no elaborate trappings or funereal 
velvet; no flaxen wig, like that adopted by Charles Fech- 
ter; the Order of the Danish Elephant was absent. He 
appeared simply as a man and a prince, clothed in thick- 
ribbed silk, and a paletot edged with fur—a rich but 
simple costume, relieved only by a massive gold chain. 
His face bore a troubled, wearied expression ; the dis- 
ordered black hair was carelessly thrown over the fore- 
head, and the marvelous eye of the actor told of the 
distracted mind. His appearance fully bore out the 
descriptions of Hamlet. 

Here, indeed, were ‘‘the dejected "haviour of the 
visage” and the “fruitful river of the eye.” But so 
subtle was the actor’s art, so daring his originality, that 
almost two acts of the play were allowed to pass in silence 
before the audience began to understand him. After the 
scene with the Ghost, Mr. Irving came off the stage de- 
pressed, not by the silence of the audience, but by the 
thought that he had not reached his ideal. To use his 
own words about this first night, ‘‘I felt,” he said, “that 
the audience did not go with me until the first meeting 
with Ophelia, when they changed toward me entirely.” 

From this point in the play his personation was recog- 
nized as the most human Hamlet that the audience had 
ever known, and the delighted spectators were loud in 
their applause, even at a quarter to one o’clock in the 
morning. Mr. Irving’s Hamlet was as much a student’s 
success as an actor’s. He not only acted the part, but 
thought it out thoroughly, and gave a complete and per- 
fect rendering of the character as a whole. Unlike most 
actors who have played Hamlet, he did not make his suc- 
cess by his rendering of any particular scene or point, 
but rather by his realization of the entire character. In 
the soliloquies he accomplished the rare feat of seeming 
to think aloud. 

Henry Irving shows us a Hamlet of a highly nervous 
and sensitive disposition ; a student. an artist, and a gen- 
tleman born to great things, happy in the love of his pa- 
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rents and the confident attachment of a young and guile- 
less woman, who, by a sudden turn of extraordinary mis- 
fortune, is forced ‘to take arms against a sea of troubles.” 
The terrible events which occur have the effect of un- 
hinging the man’s mind, but have no power to alter his 
nature. He is overwhelmed, he is distressed, he is irrit. 
able, he is reflective, he talks to himself, the strain on the 
nervous system is almost too great for human nature to 
bear—but nothing can alter the inherent disposition of 
Hamlet. He must always be a gentleman, he must always 
be soft and tender to women ; when he sees Opheliowliis 
clouded face is illumined with the sun of passion ; when 
they allude to his mother as contradistinct from his uncle, 
Hamlet rises from his seat—the refined gentleman. More 
than this, it is impossible for Hamlet to be cruel, willfully 
and deliberately. He is too sensitive, too highly cul- 
tured, and too feminine in his essence. 

There is nothing whatever cruel in the nature of Humiet 
as illustrated by Henry Irving. He can do terrible things 
when he is irritated to madness, when he is set upon, 
trapped and abused ; but, like many of us, he cannot be 
desperate unless he is ina passion ; he cannot fight in cold 
blood ; he is ever meditating, planning, arguing, solilo- 
quizing and discussing his plan of action. But he cannot 
screw his courage to the sticking-point. He has not a 
Lady Macbeth by his side to urge him on to murder. He 
has no one but his conscience, and arguments with con- 
science are seldom decisive. He can become bitterly sa- 
tirical to Ophelia when he discovers the infamous plot to 
which she has lent herself, and when he knows he is being 
watched from behind the arras. He can be excessively 
rude to Rosencrantz and Guildenstern when he discovers 
that their friendship is a gross deception and a snare. He 
can kill Polonius when he is urged to desperation, and 
when the curtain will hide his eyes from the murder; 
but he cannot kill the King at his prayers, and can only 
accomplish it when Hamlet is an actor in a murderous 
scene of bloodshed, and must, perforce, take his man with 
the rest. Higher even than this Hamlet's hatred of 
cruelty is his intense heart. Probably no Humilet who 
has yet appeared so thoroughly brought out, as Mr. Ir- 
ving did, the love for Ophelia, the devotion to his mother, 
and the warm attachment to his friend Horatio. No more 
beautiful pictures of the human heart have ever been seen. 

When the play commences Hamlet is discovered in a 
complete state of nervous depression and ill-restrained 
irritability. Look at his face, watch his eyes and notice 
his demeanor. He is ‘‘so out of sorts” that he is as an- 
noying to himself as he is to the court. Some of the 
critics have complained of the tearing at the hand- 
kerchief, at the pushing back of the hair, and at the nerv- 
ous, fidgety ways. Why, surely these are the very things 
that such a Hamlet would do. He wants some vent for 
his annoyance. Mr. Irving is an artist, and he expresses 
these things. Horatio and the friend came to tell Hamlet 
of the appearance of his father’s spirit at the very time 
that he is most distressed and disorganized. The news 
is so extraordinary that it simply appals him. The sight 
is so confirmed that, before he has had time to think, it is 
impossible that Hamlet can act. How could such a man, 
and in such a condition, make a noise, stamp, rant and 
declaim ? It would be contrary to his very nature. At 
the end of. the first act the Hamlet is absolutely crushed. 
He is in complete despair. He has had more time tc 
think, but he is only a little better in the second act. He 
has no power as yet to make dramatic points in the 
speech, ‘Oh, what a rogue and peasant slave am I!’ but 
he is getting more himself again, and a vague, undeter- 
mined plot against the Hing is preparing in his brain. 
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It is in the third act that Mr. Irving shows the depth of 
his research and the wonderful truth of his view. The 
scene with Ophelia, for its pathetic and intense meaning ; 
the celebrated soliloquy, ‘‘To be, or not to be,” for its 
graceful nature and expression of last despair; the ad- 
dress to the players, for its originality and delightful 
cleverness ; and the play scene, both in its elaboration 
and climax—have probably never been approached on the 
stage. The 
scene with the 
recorders, 2 
_ daring exhibi- 
tion of cyni- 
cism and con- 
tempt ; the re- 
action after the 
hideous mental 
depression; 
and the closet 
scene, where 
Mr. Irving de- 


fies tradition, 
and astonishes 
his audience 


by describing 
imaginary pic- 
tures (‘Look 
here, upon this 
picture, and on 
this”), con- 
clude an act 
as terrible in 
its work as it 
is triumphant 
on the part of 
the artist. His 
fencing and his 
expert murder 
of the King 
will be added 
to the innum- 
erable other 
excellencies of 
his Hamlet. 

So great was 
the hold which 
Mr. Irving’s 
Hamlet had 
upon the affec- 
tions of the 
public, that he 
vepeated his 
masterly im- 
personation of 
that character 
for 200 consec- 
utive times, the 
run of the play 
ending on June 
29th, 1875. 
And this, too, in spite of the fact that ‘‘the enormous 
pains to captivate the eye,” ‘the splendor of the 
scenery,’ and “the beauty and archeological ditness of 
the dresses,” to which a writer attributed much of Mr. 
Irving’s success, were entirely lacking in this produc- 
tion. Indeed, so poorly was ‘‘ Hamlet” placed upon the 
stage on this occasion, that the churchyard scene which 
had done duty in ‘‘Eugene Aram” was again pressed 

0 service as the background for the burial of Ophelia. 
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HENRY IRVING AS ‘‘ DUBOSCQ.” 


The success of Mr. Irving’s Humlet excited keen curios- 
ity about his Macbeth, in which character he appeared on 
September 18th, 1875. For the melancholy Dane his 
idiosyncrasy seemed exactly fitted. He excelled in the 
representation of poetic meditativeness, and his mastery 
of the self-communion in which Hamlet blunts his great 
purpose was indisputable. But how would he play the 
usurping soldier, the barbaric tyrant with whom every- 
body was ac- 
customed to as- 
sociate great 
physical force? 
When the ex- 
periment was 
made there was 
a great clamor. 
Mr. Irving's 


Michcth was 
effem nate, said 
some. His 
terror was 
wholly incon- 
sistent with 
Macbeth’s rep- 
utation for 
courage. This 


was not Mac- 
beth at all, but 
a sort of medi- 
seval Mathias. 
On the other 
hand, there 
were not want- 
ing champions 
to take up the 
cudgels for the 
actor, and 
maintain that 
his conception 
was in strict 
accordance 
with the whole 
spirit of the 
play ; that Wac- 
beth, though 
brave in the 
field, was the 
trembling prey 
of his imagina- 
tion when he 
had entered on 
the terrible 
course of mur- 
der, and that 
the collapse of 
his courage 
must have been 
completewhen, 
with words 
of withering 
scorn, his wife snatched the dagger from his palsied 
hands. A fiercer controversy never raged. Mr. Irving 
had assailed Tradition in its strongest fortress, and the 
sally of the besieged was made with great spirit.and per- 
sistence. Still, to the general public, Mr. Irving’s Mac- 
beth was a most picturesque performance. There have 
been few more stirring spectacles on the stage than this 
Macheth’s last fight, and Mr. Irving showed himself much 
more consistent than many would admit, for when the 


tyrant was convinced that fate was against him, his 
courage revived, and he died like a Titan. 

‘*Macbeth ” was played for eighty nights. It was fol- 
lowed by a revival of ‘‘Hamlet,” which, in turn, on 
February 14th, 1876, was succeeded by ‘‘ Othello.” Of 
Mr. Irving’s Moor it may be said, that if this was not at 
the time one of the most popular of his many impersona- 
tions, its reception by no means discouraged further 
efforts in the 
8ame charac- , 
ter; for some 
years later, Mr. 
Irving played 
Othello to Mr. | 
Edwin Booth’s 
Tago, and Miss 
Ellen Terry’s 
Desdemona, 
with marked 
success, the 
entire perform- 
ance of the 
tragedy con- 
straining one 
of the least 
friendly of Mr. 
Irving’s critics 
to suggest that 
never, prob- 


ably, had 
“Othello” 
been repre- 
sented with 
greater effect. 
The advance 
which Mr. Iry- 


ing had made 
in his art was 
most conspicu- 
ously shown by 
the difference 
between the 
first and the 
later Othello. 
“Othello” 
was followed, | 
on April 18th, | 
by Alfred 
Tennyson’s 
drama, ‘‘ Queen 
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performers of the day ; Mr. Irving played Joseph Surface, 
On the 12th of this month he appeared as DVoricourt in 
«The Belle’s Stratagem,” and on the 23d, for his benefit, 
as Count Tristan in ‘‘King René’s Daughter,” as Eugene 
Aram, and as Doricourt. On the latter occasion he had 
the assistance of Miss Helen Faucit, who then made her 
last appearance on the London stage, as Jolanthe. The 
season was brought to a close the following evening with 
& performance 
of Hamlet. 

In the Au- 
tumn of this 
year (1876), Mr. 
Irving went on 
a tour in the 
provinces, 
where his re- 


ception was 
most enthusi- 
astic. 


The Lyceum 
Theatre re- 
opened: on 
December 16th 
with a revival 
of ‘‘ Macbeth.” 
To this  suc- 
ceeded, on 
January 29th, 
1877, Shake. 
speare’s ‘‘Rich- 
ard I.” If 
for no other 
reason, this 
production 
would be re- 
markable for 
the fact that it 
ended the 
reign of Colley 
‘Cibber’s _ tra- 
vesty of Shake- 
speare’s _ tra- 
gedy, which 
had held the 
stage for the 


best part of 
two centuries. 
The play, as 


represented at 


Mary,” in | the Lyceum, 
which Mr. Irv- was ‘strictly 
ing played the  originel 
the compara- text, without 
tively minor interpolations, 
character of but simply 
Philip IT, of | | with such 
Spain, with a | | omissions and 
most artistic = ; ‘i = transpositions 
HENRY IRVING AS “ EUGENE ARAM. 


appreciation of 
the heartless cruelty, and the stately, frigid arrogance of 
that monarch. 

On the afternoon of Thursday, June 8th, Sheridan’s 
comedy, ‘‘ The School for Scandal,” was acted at Drury 
Lane. The performance was given for the benefit of Mr. 
John Baldwin Buckstone, as a recognition of his twenty- 
three years’ lesseeship and management of the Haymarket 
Theatre, and of his public services as an actor for nearly 
half a century. The cast comprised some of the leading 


as have been 
found essential for dramatic representation.” As Rich- 
ard, Mr. Irving was seen to most advantage in the 
first act. The freedom from all conventionality, which 
is one of the chief characteristics of bis acting, was 
specially marked in this play. His wooing of Lady Anne 
imparted an unusual air of reality to that singular 
episode. It was a delightful surprise to find a Richard 
who did not bellow the catch-phrases of the too ingeni- 
ous Cibber, but delivcred himself with a grim, incisive 
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humor which illuminated the character. The scene in 
which Richard calls two bishops to witness his sincer- 
ity was a rare piece of comedy. Perhaps the most re- 
markable feature of the later scenes was Mr. Irving's 
command of his audience when Richard walked thought- 
fully about the tent, and examined the plan of battle. 
Mr. Irving always dies well on the stage, and an essay 
might be written on his numerous deaths, of which 
Richard’s was not the least notable. 

Now quitting Shakespeare for a time, Mr. Irving re- 
turned to melodrama, appearing, on” May 19th, 1877, as 
Lesurques and Duboscq in ‘The Lyons Mail.” It may be 
here noted, that this remarkable play is founded upon a 
celebrated trial which took place in France in the year 
1796, the main feature of which was the resemblance of 
an innocent man, Joseph Lesurques, to the captain of a 
gang of robbers, Duboscg. Lesurques was executed for a 
crime of which he was entirely innocent, and it was not 
until four years after his judicial murder that the real 
culprit was discovered and guillotined. In the cemetery 
of Pére Lachaise, in Paris, near to the tomb of Abélard 
and Heloise, is a simple white marble monument bearing 
this touching epitaph : ‘‘ A la mémoire de Joseph Lesur- 
ques, victime de la plus déplorable des erreurs humains. 
31 Octobre, 1796. Sa veuve et ses enfants, martyrs tous® 
deux sur la terre, tous deux sont réunis au ciel.” The 
remarkable trial furnished the groundwork of ‘ Le 
Courier de Lyons,” a drama by MM. Moreau, Siraudin 
and Delacour, first represented at the Theatre de la Gaité, 
Paris, on March 16th, 1850, with M. Lacressoniére in the 
dual réle of Lesurques and Duboscg. The dramatists had 
the express sanction of the descendants and heirs of 
Joseph Lesurques for the use of that unhappy man’s 
name. In Paris the play was provided with two endings, 
so that the innocent Lesurques was executed on one 
night, and, on the next, a reprieve arrived, and Duboscg 
met with his well-deserved fate. 

The drama was soon transplanted to England, for on 
March 10th, 1851, it was acted at the Standard Theatre, 
and on June 26th, 1854, it was represented at the Prin- 
cess's Theatre, with Mr. Charles Kean in the double 
character. Mr. Charles Reade’s adaptation—as arranged 
for Mr. Charles Kean—was used for the revival of the 
drama at the Lyceum. Mr. Irving’s acting in these two 
characters afforded new evidence of his versatility. He 
became, in point of fact, two men, and the ferocity and 
brutality of his Duboscy were splendidly contrasted with 
the dignity and calm of his Lesurques. The scene in 
which Lesurques is tempted by his own father, who be- 
lieves him guilty, to commit suicide, and the devilry of 
Duboscq in the last act, when he watches the prepara- 
tions for the execution of his victim from the garret 
window, are amongst the most striking illustrations of 
Mr. Irving’s power. 

In the Summer and Autumn of this year he again made 
a remarkably successful tour of the provinces. 

On March 9th, 1878, Mr. Irving appeared as woms SL. 
—an impersonation which ranks amongst his most notable 
achievements. The play of ‘‘Louis XI,” by Casimir 
Delavigne, as adapted in English blank verse for Mr. 
Charles Kean by Mr. Dion Boucicault, gives the .actor no 
wings with which to soar. The play is a commonplace 
and somewhat meagre sketch, crudely outlined, not 
always with strict conformity to nature, from the traces 
left by Comines and worked up by Scott and Victor 
Hugo. But within this bare outline what a marvelous 
work of creative art has been elaborated by Mr. Irving— 
bold in conception, strong in light and shade, and filled 
in with details of infinite nicety and variety ) 
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Mr. Irving has preferred to follow Victor Hugo rather 
than Sir Walter Scott. His Louis is a shambling, ill-held- 
together, down-at-heel old man, whose attitudes are never 
gainly and mostly mean ; who slips down miserably with 
hollowed stomach into the seat of a throne during so 
critical diplomatic interview, and warms himself squalidly 
over the fire on a low stool ; who, in fact, never thinks of 
appearances, and never chances to become an agreeable 
picture. 

A close skull cap helps Mr. Irving to assume an aspect 
of ill-conditioned age, which is supported by a wonderful 
make-up of the face, while a contemptible and at the 
same time contemptuous gait and many rnde and uncanny 
gestures and grins complete the study, which, as soon as 
the actor speaks, is imbued with absolute life and being. 
This Louis XJ. is as individual to every spectator who 
saw him as ever was any human being who was known to 
his fellow-creatures by his ways and his talk. 

Louis does not appear in the first act, which, indeed, 
is dull and uninteresting. In the second act are illus- 
trated the violence of the old king’s rage, tempered by 
his fear of his doctor; his prompt and ever wily cun- 
ning; his readiness to use sentiment, and to throw it 
cynically aside ; his remorseless cruelty and faithlessness, 
and many other execrable points of his character, Mr. 
Irving manages all the contrasts and transitions with 
great art, taking for his guide a clear idea of the cha- 
racter, and developing its many oddly assorted peculiar- 
ities by telling changes of voice and manner. The sudden 
‘There, that’ll do; sit down,” after the Dauphin has 
just burst forth into patriotic defiance of Burgundy, and 
the king has caressed him as the child of France, must 
be heard to be appreciated, and it is only one of many 
illustrations of Mr. Irving’s success in realizing the king's 
eynical humor. The third act introduces the episode of 
the peasants, in which, of course, the actor revels, for 
Louis's varied reception of the supposed sincerities of the 
rustics affords not alittle scope. Equally characteristic 
is the manner in which the old fox elicits from Marie de 
Comines the name of her lover and the fact that the Bur- 
gundian envoy is Nemours. 

Act the fourth is far more onerous. Here the king is seen 
in the solitude of his bed-chamber. Here takes place his 
extraordinary confession to Frangois de Paule, delivered 
with great effect in all its blood-chilling frankness and in- 
corrigible impenitence. And here, when the holy father 
has retired, the monarch is suddenly frozen into abject 
terror by the appearance of the avenging Nemours, A 
terrible scene ensues—first of wild pleading for mercy, 
and then, when Nemours has with contempt and loathing 
granted the king his life, a fearful paroxysm of rage and 
hallucination, as the old man, suddenly young again with 
desperate excitement, rushes up to what he supposes to 
be the Duc de Nemours, and violently stabs the air until 
he falls fainting into the arms of those around him—a 
situation of great power most startlingly enacted. Great 
as the performance is in every phase, it is grandest in the 
fifth act, where, King Louis enters robed and sceptred, 
with death written in his countenance, and his physique 
reduced to the lowest stage of feebleness. The skull-cap 
has been abandoned. Long, gray locks stream somewhat 
wildly on the king’s shoulders. His countenance derives 
a sort of dignity, not seen before, from these changes— 
though such a figure can never be truly venerable—and 
also from the absorbing nature of the conflict which Louis 
wages with visibly declining powers. 

In this hour of extreme mental exhanstion, deepening 
momentarily into actual stupefaction and afterward into 
coma and then into death, the extraordinary resolution 
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and will of the king still display marvelous power. But 
never was there such a picture of moving prostration and 
animated decay. The back of a conch lost hold of for a 
moment, and the tottering form stumbles forward in a 
manner which sends a painful start through the whole 
audience. The sceptre drops, after being used head 
downward as a staff, and is forgotten. Then the king is 
induced to be seated on a couch, and with extraordinary 
elaborated graduations of insensibility, violently inter- 
rupted occasionally by spasms of vigor, he gradually loses 
his consciousness. 

No physical detail is neglected that can help to realize 
a sinking of mind and body into annihilating death. The 
voice and articulation have the weird, half-drunken thick- 
ness of paralysis. Even the effect observable in age and 
sickness of drawing the retreating lips in over the sunken 
teeth is somewhat simulated. The difficulty of carrying 
out such a conception of dissolution in a scene in the 
course of which such matters have to be dealt with as the 
final sentence of Nemour's, and an interview with Coitier, 
the leech, who comes from a dungeon with the rust of 
fetters on his wrist, at the summons of the king who sent 
him there, must be extreme; but Mr. Irving triumph- 
antly surmounts it, and gives a picture of gradual and 
placid yet horrible death, such as we believe has never 
been achieved before. Perhaps the greatest success of all 
is the still and silent impassibility into which the king 
sinks so absolutely that the courtiers and his son suppose 
it to be death. The actual death is not placid. The king 
struggles on his feet, and falls forward on a cushion, with 
his head toward the audience, as the low murmur, ‘‘ The 
king is dead, long live the king,” proclaims the close of 
the long, long struggle of a mind that seemed indomitable 
with the frailties and tortures of a body racked for years 
with the worst tortures to which humanity can be a prey, 
and consoled by none of the assuagements to which the 
suffering are most indebted. Such, lit up in the earlier 
passages by infinite comedy and artistically elevated by 
several tragic episodes of the highest power, is this famous 
impersonation. 

After a run of three months, ‘‘ Louis XI.” gave place, 
on June 8th, to ‘‘ Vanderdecken,” a new poetic drama in 
four acts by Messrs. Percy Fitzgerald and W. G. Wills. 
An old German legend of the fifteenth century was the 
foundation of a play produced at the Adelphi Theatre, on 
December 4th, 1826, and entitled ‘‘The Flying Dutch- 
man.” TT. P. Cooke played Vanderdecken, but he was so 
disgusted with his part, that he soon gave it up to Mr. 
O. Smith. From the German poet and satirist, Henrich 
Heire, came the beautiful idea of releasing the accursed 
mariner from his fate through the love of a faithful 
woman. Richard Wagner used the idea in his opera, and 
Messrs. Fitzgerald and Wills followed suit. ‘‘ Vander- 
dlecken,” was not popular, and the leading character 
could scarcely be said to be worthy of Mr. Irving’s 
powers, though he made it exceedingly picturesque. 

Another landmark in this striking career was now 
reached. Mr. Irving was already the most successful 
English actor of his time. The retirement of Mrs. Bate- 
man from the Lyceum gave him the much-coveted op- 
portunity of becoming his own manager, and of carrying 
out his projects for the restoration, of the poetic drama. 
It cannot be said that the enterprise was favored by 
precedent. Acting-managers like Macready and Charles 
Kean have failed to make the higher drama a commercial 
success ; but Mr. Irving was to show that the most cul- 
tivated dramatic taste could, even in this prosaic epoch, 
be made the basis of the most prosperous theatrical 
Management in the history of the English stage. The 


first act of the new manager of the Lyceum was to engage 
Miss Ellen Terry, whose great gifts have played such a 
conspicuous part in Mr. Irving’s triumphs. On December 
80th, 1878, ‘‘Hamlet* was revived, the chief novelties 
being that Miss Ellen Terry played Ophelia for the first 
time, and that the tragedy was represented with a poetic 
appreciation of scenic effect which it had never before 
received, 

During the first seven months of Mr. Irving’s manage- 
ment the receipts amounted to £36,000. 

The real event of the season of 1879 was the produc- 
tion of ‘‘ The Merchant of Venice,” on November Ist. 

In Mr. Irving’s Shylock the Jew is invested with a dig- 
nity, and with an intense sense of the wrongs of his 
people. It was a noteworthy tribute to the impersona- 
tion that it excited the enthusiasm of many Jewish 
writers, who seemed to regard it as a vindication of their 
race. And, indeed, the pathos of Shylock’s humiliation 
in his hour of defeat, made doubly impressive by Mr. 
Irving’s singularly fine exit from the court after the trial, 
did much to efface the impression made by the malignity 
of the Jew’s determination to have the forfeit of his bond. 
The representation of the play derives great strength from 
the grace and charm of Miss Terry’s Portia, and- the 
scenery affords delightful pictures of Venice. It should 
not be forgotten that Mr. Irving gives another proof of 
his fidelity to the spirit of the poet by restoring the fifth 
act, which it has long been a custom, ‘‘more honored in 
the breach than the observance,” to omit. 

The ‘‘ Merchant of Venice ” was performed for 250 con- 
secutive nights—a run totally unparalleled in the history 
of the Shakespearean drama. 

Mr. Irving commenced his Autumn season in 1880, on 
September 18th, with a revival of ‘‘The Corsican 
Brothers.” M. Alexandre Dumas’s story, ‘‘Les Fréres 
Corses,” was the origin of the melodrama of the same 
name produced at the Theatre Historique, Paris, on 
August 10th, 1850. The English version, by Mr. Dion 
Boucicault, brought out at the Princess’s Theatre by 
Mr. Charles Kean in February, 1852, was used for the 
Lyceum revival. The performances of Kean and Charles 
Fechter—the latter was the original interpreter of Louis 
and Fabien dei Fanchi—have been frequently contrasted. 
Fechter has been praised for his ease and grace, and for 
the subtlety with which he marked the characteristic 
differences between the town-bred and the country-bred 
brothers. Kean’s chief merit lay in the intensity and 
terrible earnestness of his acting ; this was one of his 
most powerful and effective performances. Mr. Irving’s 
impersonation united the merits of both performers. 
As Fabien, in the chateau in Corsica, his acting was 
marked by an affecting tenderness toward his mother, by 
an exuberance of good spirits and good nature ; he was 
dignified and cheerful,-excepting when overcome by the 
gloomy forebodings about his brother. But as Louis, in 
Paris, he became the calm and measured man of the 
world. In the duel scene at Fontainebleau, with Chateau 
Renaud, he displayed all the picturesque weirdness which 
makes the triumph of the avenger a thrilling incident 
even to those who care least about this form of drama. 
The play was magnificently mounted, and it ran, in all, 
for 190 nights. 

On January 8d, 1881, another play by Mr. Alfred 
Tennyson was produced at the Lyceum. This was ‘‘ The 
Cup,” a drama founded on Plutarch’s treatise, ‘‘ De 
Claris Mulieribus.” Mr. Tennyson’s play, though not of 
striking merit as a dramatic work, was more impressive 
than ‘‘Queen Mary.” Both of these works, however, 
have failed to win favor on the stage, 
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HENRY IRVING AS ‘‘ MACBETH.” 


On May 2d, Mr. Edwin Booth appeared ut the Lyceum | a triumphant close. 


Theatre as Othello to the Iago of Mr. Irving, Miss Ellen 
Terry playing Desdemona; and on May 9th, the two 
actors changed parts, Mr. Irving acting Othello, whilst 
Mr. Booth played Jago. The conjunction of these two 
distinguished artists was an event of rare interest ; and 
the contrast of their gifts, and the general excellence of 
the representation, made this revival of ‘‘ Othello ” one of 
the most noteworthy in dramatic history. 

On March 11th, 1882, Mr. Irving appeared for the first 
time as Homeo, and Miss Terry as Juliet. In the preface 
to his acting edition of the tragedy, Mr. Irving announced 
that he had availed himself of every resource at his com- 
mand to perfectly illustrate the warmth and glow of this 
play. He had carefully prepared the text, and amongst 
the restored portions he gave a prominent place to 
Romeo’s unrequited love for Rosaline, which Garrick 
omitted in his version. Mr. Irving, discarding the theory 
of the schoolboy Romeo, took the manly side of the cha- 
racter, and he consequently excelled in the later scenes 
ofthe play. His fight with Tybalt, his passionate acting 
when receiving the news of his banishment, and the scene 
with the Apothecary, may be instanced as his most suc- 
cessful passages, ‘‘Romeo and Juliet” was withdrawn 
from the Lyceum stage on July 29th. It was reproduced 
on September 2d, and played again until October 7th, 
haying been performed 160 times. 

“Romeo and Juliet” was followed, on October 11th, 
1882, by ‘‘Much Ado About Nothing,” which, perhaps, 


was the most perfect of all 
Mr. Irving’s productions. 
Incomparable acting on the 
part of the representatives 
of Benedick and Beatrice, 
joined, with appropriate 
scenery and costumes, in 
making this as complete a 
Shakesperean _representa- 
tion as the stage has ever 
known. A series of har- 
monious pictures made the 
spectator almost breathe the 
atmosphere of Messina; but 
the scenery was only an ad- 
junct of the performance, 
and not even in the church, 
with its massive pillars, de- 
corated roof and costly altar, 
was the attention distracted 
from the representation of 
the most striking incident 
in the play. In Benedick, 
Mr. Irving had a part in 
which his incisive humor 
was exercised to great ad- 
vantage, and a more capti- 
vating Beatrice than Miss 
Terry was surely never seen. 
The comedy was withdrawn 
after a run of 212 nights, 
only to make way for the 
series of Mr. Irving’s fare- 
well performances, previous 
to his departure for Ame- 
rica, which commenced with 
«The Bells.” 

Mr. Irving’s farewell 
benefit on Saturday, July 
28th, brought the season to 
This was an evening long to be re- 
membered in the annals of dramatic art. Mr. W.G. Wills’s 
drama—‘ Eugene Aram ”’—was the first item in the pro- 
gramme, Mr. Irving, of course, playing the conscience- 
stricken schoolmaster, and Miss Ellen Terry once more 
acting Ruth Meadows. After ‘‘Eugene Aram,” Mr. Her- 
bert Reeves sang ‘‘Com é Gentil,” and ‘‘ The Jolly Young 
Waterman.” Mr. J. L. Toole gavo his laughable sketch, 
“Trying a Magistrate” ; and Mr. Sims Reeves sang with 
wonderful power and effect ‘‘The Death of Nelson” and 
“Then You'll Remember Me.” After this cwme ‘‘ The 
Belle’s Stratagem,” compressed, for this occayion, into 
two acts. The curtain had scarcely fallen upon the 
comedy ere the audience, animated by one feeling, gave 
vent to their excitement in loud shouts for ‘‘ Irving.” 
Wreaths and bouquets were showered upon the stage, 
and the tableau curtains divided, showing Mr. Irving in 
his costume of Doricourt, without the wig, very pale, and 
evidently much moved. When the cheers had subsided 
Mr. Irving advanced, and spoke, in part, as follows : 

‘‘Ladies and Gentlemen—I have often had to say 
‘Good-by’ to you on occasions like this, but never has 
the task been so difficult as it is to-night, for we are about 
to have a longer separation than we have ever had before. 
Soon an ocean will roll between us, and it will be a long, 
long time before we can hear your heart-stirring cheers 
again. But we have our return to look forward to, and 
it will be a great pride to us to come back with the stamp 
of the favor and goodwill of the American people, which, 
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believe me, we shall not fail to obtain. This theatre will 
not be closed long ; for on the 1st of September a lady 
will appear before you whose beauty and talent have 
made her the favorite of America from Maine to Cali- 
fornia—Miss Mary Anderson—a lady to whom I am sure 
you will give the heartiest English weleome—that is a 
foregone conclusion. You will, I know, extend the same 
welcome to my friend Lawrence Barrett, the famous 
American actor, who will appear here in the early part of 
next year. It is a delight to me, as it must have been to 
you, to have had my friend Sims Reeves here to-night, 
and I hope that the echo of the words so beautifully sung 
by him will linger in your memories, and that you will 
remember me. From one and all to one and all, with 
full and grateful and hopeful hearts, I wish you lovingly 
and respectfully ‘Good-by.’” . 

Mr. Irving’s first professional appearance in the United 
States was made at the Star Theatre, New York City, Oc- 
tober 29th, 1883, in the part of Mathias, in ‘‘The Bells.” 
His instantaneous success, and subsequent achievements 
in the presence of deeply interested audiences in many 
American cities, are important 
matters of contemporaneous 
dramatic history. We must 
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CHARLEY QUEDGLINGTON was in a thoughtful mood. 
This was an unusual thing with him. As a general rule 
he didn’t think ; but the most rackety and mischievous of 
debt-incurring, don-baiting undergraduates have their 
moments of thought, though they may studiously conceal 
them. And Charley’s thoughts, this sunny May morning, 
as he glanced into the blazing hot quadrangle, waiting 
until it should be time to partake of Gordon’s luncheon, 
were not very pleasant. 

“‘Tf your name comes before us again,” the Dean had 
said grimly, with his sternest aspect—and the old gentle- 
man, the jolliest of talkative hosts at dinner, could be 
very grim and stern about twelve o’clock in the day— if 
your name comes before us again, Mr. Quedglington, we 
shall have no alternative but to send you down for a con- 
siderable period. You are never out of trouble, either in 
college or in the city. This is the last time you will be 
warned, sir. Consider yourself gated after six for the 
rest of the term.” - a ai = as 


confess that the English actor 
and manager has a great deal 
to show us, and that-we have 
much ‘to learn. He not only 
breaks the bonds of common- 
place tradition and wornout. 
convyentionality, but he directs 
every detail of the production 
of plays with the lavish liber- 
ality of an enthusiast, guided 
by the esthetic taste of an art- 
ist and a scholar. He has done 
more for the advancement of 
the stage than any of his pre- 
decessors. 

Once more the drama takes 
its exalted place among the 
arts, and it must be a source 
of pride and gratification to 
every true actor to reflect that 
it is an actor who chiefly has 
accomplished this good work. 


A Very Otp Brwwce.— The 
remains of one of the oldest 
bridges in the world have been 
met with by engineers at May- 
ence—no other than the bridge 
erected by Charlemagne over 
the Rhine near the close of the 
eighth century. It rested on 
twenty-eight buttresses, and was 
eventually struck by lightning 
and burnt down to the level of 
the water. The engineers have 
been busy taking away its re- 
mains and have already removed 
over fifty piles of five to six 


yards in length. The timber is 
well preserved, though nearly 
1,100 years old ; while the iron 
which was riveted to the posts 
is covered only by a thin layer 
of rust. 
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‘And, by Jove, I believe the old gentleman means it !” 
ruminated Charley, stretching his legs upon the window- 
seat, and puffing his cigarette smoke into the recesses of 
the sheltering sun-blind. ‘‘As sure as Fate, I shall get 
into a row before the end of the term, though it is only 
a fortnight off. There is Cummings’s wine to-night ; and 
they'll go and draw the bursar afterward, and then the fat 
will be in the fire ; for whether I am there or safe in bed, 
the porters will swear to Mr. Quedglington—small blame 
to them!” And he laughed with a keen appreciation of 
his own bad eminence. ‘‘ Umph! it’s all very well; but 
if it comes to rustication, won’t the governor be savage ? 
He’s a jolly old boy, and he'll swallow the bills with 
scarcely a grimace ; but this affair wouldn’t be quite a 
coating of sugar to help them on their way.” 

Charley’s forebodings were not without a more than 
usual share of probability. There was not much chance 
of the most popular and reckless of St.Aldate’s men keep- 
ing out of a row for the remaining weeks of the Summer 
term. The dons had been very long-suffering with him. 
There was so much good in him at bottom, the great 
luminary said in confidence after dinner, and the lesser 
lights agreed with him. He looked so young; a dark- 
complexioned, handsome fellow, scarcely as old as his 
years, and with but the faintest symptoms of a mustache, 
to which only his scout knew how much care and time 
were devoted. He appeared quiet enough, and not very 
strong. Appearances, however, are deceitful ; and Charley 
was not long in impressing his set with his utterly 
thoughtless, reckless gayety, which yet had not a grain of 
real evil at the bottom of it. His father, the Archdeacon 
of Loamford, was a rich man, and a famous pillar of the 
Church. Charley would be well enough off some day ; so 
that the mere getting into debt would hurt no one very 
much. But the archdeacon had passed through his college 
careerswithout a reproach, and was a great preacher, of 
note elsewhere than in ecclesiastical circles. It would be 
a terrible thing if the son of such a man should be put to 
open shame, and sent down like the son of any godless 
earl or weak-minded bishop. 
~ ** Hullo, Charley !” cried a jovial young voice from the 
quad below, at this point of his meditations ; ‘‘ you'll 
breakfast with me to-morrow ? The best train for Wat- 
lingbury is at 12:30.” 

‘I’m not coming,” answered Charley, rather shortly. 

“You're not coming ?” cried his interrogator, ‘‘ What 
is up now ? But wait a moment, and I'll be with you.” 

And up the echoing wooden staircase, so shady and 
cool in comparison with the blaze and sunshine outside, 
came Cummings, three steps at a time, and dashed into 
Charley's room. 

‘* What is up now ?” he repeated. 

“The dean has sent for me, and says he'll send me 
down if my name goes up again this term.” 

“‘Pheugh ! that is bad. It would not suit your book 
with the governor, would it, Charley? But he has said 
the same often before.”’ 

** He means it this time ; and he has gated me after six 
for a fortnight.” 

**Gordon, what do you think is the latest ?” cried Cum- 
mings, leaning out of the window, and accosting a man in 
a many-colored coat who was leaning out of a ground-floor 
window not far off. ‘‘Quedglington has been sent for, 
and gated until the end of the term. He says he won’t 
come to Watlingbury to-morrow.” 

“Gammon! I'll come up and draw the badger. What 
isa gating ?” ; 

Gordon should have known, for, Charley excepted, no 
one at St.Aldate’s had more experience of it. Watling- 


bury races were strictly forbidden to the undergraduates 
of the university ; and even the somewhat lax rules of 
St. Aldate’s were upon this point strict as those of more 
learned colleges. The arrival of the trains from Watling- 
bury, at any rate those late in the day, was attended by a 
proctor and bulldog, to see if any of his flock had been 
astray ; while a watch was also kept upon the roads which 
led from the city in that direction. 

‘Look here !” cried the tempter, clad for the occasion 
in the flame-colored blazon of the Honorable Richard 
Gordon, ‘‘if we get back by the four o’clock train we 
shall see all the best of the fun, escape the proctor, who 
will not be on the lookout until the six o'clock train, and 
save Charley's gate.” 

““Tt’s all very well for you fellows to risk it, but I can’t 
afford to be sent down.” 

‘Pooh! not a chance of your being sent down! It 
ain’t like you to funk. What a capital time we had there 
last year! And my cousin has a horse running, and we 
can get the tip from him.” 

‘* Are you sure that there is a four o'clock train ?” 

‘*Certain. Come, that is a good fellow.” 

“Then, by Jove, I will !” cried Charley. 

And as no promises are so well kept as those which 
please ourselves, he kept his word to the letter. He was 
too young to find the pleasure turn to dust and ashes. 
He thoroughly enjoyed his afternoon on Watlingbury 
racecourse ; and for once the tip, wonderful to relate, was 
the straight one, and the affair went off capitally. 

““My boy,” said Gordon, taking him a little aside 
about a quarter to four, ‘‘ You have just time to catch 
your train. We'll risk it; but if you are not a fool 
you'll be off.” 

“T’m not going !” cried Charley, recklessly. 

“Then you are a fool,” answered the other ; ‘‘ take my 
advice, and go.” 

It was sucha rare thing for Gordon to give advice of 
this kind, that our hero took it as that of a good angel, 
who, instead of the suggestive flame-colored blazon of 
yesterday, had assumed, with much appropriateness, a 
fashionable frockcoat of Quaker-like gray. Quedglington 
reached the station just in time to tumble into a first-class 
carriage already pretty full. Many of its occupants looked 
as if the tickets in their pockets might be of any hue save 
white, which was, and is, the color of first-class tickets 
upon the Watlingbury branch line. Charley looked them 
over with the superciliousness of St. Aldate’s and came to 
the conclusion that, if undergraduates at all, they hailed 
from some college more than a Sabbath day’s journey 
from the centre of university life. 

They had lunched well, and were loud and noisy, as 
was Charles sometimes ; but, somehow, their loudness 
and noisiness were not like the same things at St. Aldate’s, 
and Quedglington regarded them with much the same 
disapproval that filled the Dean of St. Aldate’s when 
brought face to face with his, Charley’s, vagaries. 

His gaze settled at last on a face in the far corner which, 
under the circumstances, caused him some surprise. It 
was so decidedly out of place. It was that of a rather 
pretty girl, with a fair-haired, graceful little head, set off 
by a small gray hat. It was a face formed to be either 
fravely sweet or coquettishly smiling ; but now it was a 
frightened, piteous little face. The sudden eruption of 
the noisy and excited crew into her carriage was evidently 
not to her liking; but as she was sitting at the end 
furthest from the platform, it was no easy matter to ex- 
tricate herself. ‘‘She’s a governess, and a very pretty 
one,” thought Charley. ‘‘ Certainly she is traveling first- 
class, so she must be a Newnham or Girton girl. They 
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get a lot of money. She is too plainly dressed to bea 
swell. Iwish I had some sisters who wanted a goy- 
erness.” 

It was not Quedglington only whose attention she 
attracted. The young men, their bets settled, turned 
toward her more of their regards than was polite or 
pleasant. From this they advanced to making eulogistic 
remarks upon her appearance to one another, and gene- 
rally to talking at her in a way that made Quedglington’s 
face hot with anger. By the time the train stopped at 
the junction, Charley was on the point of interfering. 
The young lady rose, however, and, taking up her cloak, 
stood prepared to leave the carriage. Her tormentors 
made way for her not an inch, but sat with their knees 
meeting across the passage. 

“Would you be kind enough to let me pass ?” she 
said, bravely, in quite a steady voice. But they were 
heated with excitement and the wine they had taken at 
luncheon. Charley had come to the conclusion by this 
time that they were not ’Varsity men at all, and we will 
hope and trust that he was right. At any rate they sat 
still. 

**T think,” said one, with mock politeness, ‘that the 
ticket you showed at Watlingbury was for our destina- 
tion. We do not change here.” 

‘‘And we really cannot spare so pretty a face. 
hoping to have the pleasure of seeing you home.” 

So the girl was in fact a prisoner ; the noise upon the 
platform made it impossible for her to get help from 
thence. Her eyes wandered round the flushed faces, and 
rested upon Charley’s, flushed, too, but from a different 
cause. She saw that he was not of the others. 

“Do not let us have any of this rot !” he said, quietly. 
** Let this lady pass, if you please.” 

They all turned upon him, as he rose and with some 
roughness pushed two or three of them aside. The girl 
just touched his hand, stepped lightly past them, and was 
out of the carriage in a moment before they could recover 
from their surprise. 

**Confound you! What business is it of yours ?” cried 
one, standing up and catching hold of his collar. Charley 
did not answer him in words ; his blood was up, and, as 
the other maintained his hold, he struck him between 
the eyes with all his strength and some little science. 
The man fell back among his fellows, and all rose up and 
hit out at Charley rather wildly, who warded off a blow 
or two, and then stepped lightly backward on to the 
platform to avoid others. He was only just in time ; 
before they could follow him the train began to move ; a 
porter, who, in the hubbub of the station, had seen 
nothing of it, slammed the door; and the last that 
Charley, standing upon the platform, saw of his oppo- 
nents, was a g oup of angry faces framed in the quickly- 
moving window. 

He turned round with a little laugh of triumph, and 
saw his damsel, so lately in distress, standing at his 
elbow. She was much the more self-possessed of the 
two now. 

“Thank you so much,” she said, prettily; ‘‘it was 
foolish of me to be afraid ; but they really were rude, 
were they not? Iam afraid now that I have caused you 
to be left behind ; it does not matter much to me, but it 
may to you.” 

‘Not a bit,” answered he, with a vivacious mendacity 
which impressed her greatly. Yet he was not unmindful 
that now he could not get back to college until after six 
o'clock, and would certainly be reported for breaking his 
gate, even if his visit to Watlingbury escaped detection, 
and he did not, upon his arrival at the station, fall into 
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the hands of the proctor, as was most probable. ‘They 
were awful brutes, were they not? Iam very glad I was 
there to be of some assistance to you.” 

‘* And I cordially share in that feeling,” she said, with 
a laugh of pleasure at the thought of the blow he had 
struck. ‘“‘Iam going to see some friends who live here ; 
but I hope I may have some further opportunity of 
thanking you. I am greatly obliged to your bravery.” 
She looked brightly up into Charley’s face, held out a 
little gloved hand, and was gone; quite conscious, how- 
ever, that the young fellow’s eyes were fixed upon her as 
she passed out of the station, and, probably, not ill- 
pleased by the fact. 

She was gone, and he was left to kick his heels for a 
couple of hours in a dreary station, and get what amuse- 
ment he could out of the refreshment-room and the 
bookstall. In time the next train came, and he rejoined 
his astonished party. 

‘‘Your name and college, sir, if you please ?” 

‘*Quedglington, St. Aldate’s.”. The proctor had known 
quite well both his name and college, but preferred to go 
through the old formula. So a fine was the least to be 
expected as the result of the Watlingbury trip, in ad- 
dition to the penalty to be paid for the broken gate, of 
the nature of which there could be little doubt, after the 
Dean's solemn warning: And, therefore, when his scout, 
on calling him next morning, said that the dean requested 
the pleasure of his company at twelve o’clock, Charley 
felt that he might as well tell Bunn to begin packing his 
things. A breakfast with Gordon, however, cheered him 
up a little, but the momentary gayety sank down again 
at the door of the dean’s house. ‘‘ What will the gov- 
vernor say ?” he groaned. When he was ushered in, he 
saw no sign of relenting in the dean's face. 

‘You were not in college yesterday, Mr. Quedglington, 
by the time at which, for you, the gate closes. Iam also 
informed that you returned from Watlingbury by a train 
arriving after that time. The doings at Watlingbury 
were disgraceful, sir, as I have good reason to know. I 
cannot imagine you have anything to urge.” Charley re- 
garded the third button of the diaconal waistcoat with a 
stoical calmness. ‘‘ After the solemn warning we gave 
you only two days ago, I think I am exercising some 
leniency in merely sending you down until the end of 
this term. You will go down to-day. Good-morning.” 

Quedglington of St. Aldate’s was not the man to plead, 
even if he could think of anything to say, in mitigation 
of sentence. He turned to leave with a silent bow, when 
the further door of the library was opened, and a voice 
he knew exclaimed : 

“‘T beg your pardon, uncle ; Ithought you were alone.” 

Charley looked up in astonishment. It was his friend 
of the train, 

‘‘Good gracious !”’ said she, recognizing him at once, 
and coming in ; ‘‘Iam so glad you are a St. Aldate’s man. 
Uncle, this is the gentleman who interfered on my behalf 
yesterday, and missed his train through his kindness. 
Perhaps you will thank him for me.” 

“Tt was not anything at all!” murmured Charley. 

“This is very remarkable,’’ said the dean, in the 
accents of Dominie Sampson. ‘‘ If this is so, I have to 
thank you for doing, not only my niece, but myself, a 
great service.” 

“Tt is so!” cried Miss Gertrude, pettishly. 

‘Indeed, indeed! Then it is very remarkable. This 
is my niece Gertrude, Mr. Quedglington ; I am greatly 
obliged to you—greatly. Will you be kind enough to run 
away, Gertrude, and we will talk about it again ?” 

In a few minutes they were alone again, 
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“So that was how you missed your train ?” asked the 
head. Charley nodded. 

“Well, I am greatly obliged to you. You are an 
honor to the college—in some respects. But of course I 
can make no alteration upon this account. You had no 
business going to Watlingbury, or returning from it. So 
I must say good-morning.” 


you had better dine here early, as they go by the eight 
o’clock train. Your letters could be forwarded from here,” 
added the dean, with a slight cough, ‘‘and then, perhaps, 
you need not trouble your people with your change of 
place ? You go down to-night, then. Good morning.” 
That was how Charley Quedglington was sent down. 
Some people are inclined to insinuate that it was alla 
plan of Mrs. Dean’s, and a very successful plan too. But 
that, we know, is all nonsense. One thing about it is 
certain—that, to this day, the venerable archdeacon is 


totally ignorant, and so are his intimate friends, that his 
son ever incurred the disgrace of being sent down from 
St. Aldate’s. 


SALT FOR THE HUMAN SYSTEM. 
The Lancet combats the folly of some would-be im- 


Even Charley thought the dean was treating him a| provers on Galen, who decry the use of salt as a food- 
little cavalier- F condiment be- 
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make much of Lancet says 
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the door. 7 of sodium — is 
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ey: “Very well: HENRY IRVING AND HIS WORK.— HENRY IRVING AS “‘ BENEDICK.”— SEE PAGE 129. enthhoss a : 


thing can demonstrate its value better than the fact that, 
if albumen without salt is introduced into the intestines 
of an animal, no portion of it is absorbed, while it all 
quickly disappears if salt be added. The conclusion 
therefore is obvious, that salt, being wholesome, and in= 
deed necessary, should be taken in moderate quantities, 
and that abstention from it is likely to be injurious. 


Tere is nothing on earth divine besides humanity. 


me 


ei 


THE FATE THAT PASSED HEE BY.—‘IN A SECOND A BONY HAND STRETCHED OUT BETWEEN THE IRON BARS, AND CLUTCHED 
HER MANTLE TIGHTLY.”— SEE NEXT PAGE. 
Vol. XVII, No. 2—10. 
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THE FOURTH DIMENSION. 


l worsHrP three ways, upward, side to side, 

And to and fro; and if a fourth extension 

Inheres in things within this world descried, 
I worship likewise in that fourth dimension, 


“But what! there is a fourth dimension, showing 
Neither in lines nor cubes nor surfaces! 

You catch it in the eyes of violets blowing, 
You know it in the silent souls of trees. 


“O fourth dimension, thou art Love, a land 

Most talked of and least trodden. From thy garden 
Circe the ruck of beasts who scoff has banned, 

And nevermore will these thy lovers pardon.” 


THE FATE THAT PASSED HER BY. 


OSE HAZELDEAN was the fairest 
flower of Frau Kauffman’s ‘“‘ garden of 
girls”— that happy home for training 
of the young idea, which every one of 
its young inmates regretted leaving 
when the time of each came in turn 
to go out into the world—the big, 
bright world beyond, that seemed to 
them so dazzling a prospect — the 
great, busy world where pleasure and 
pain, love and joy and suffering 
awaited them, and from which they 
would often and often look back, 

sometimes with longing regret, to those peaceful, happy 

days in Frau Kauffman’s ‘select establishment.” 

Frau Kauffman loved her work. She had no children 
of her own, and she found her pleasure, as well as her 
duty, in training the fresh young hearts and minds in- 
trusted to her care. Of all “‘ her children,” as the good 
lady affectionately called her scholars, Rose Hazeldean 
was her favorite ; sweet sixteen-year-old Rose, with her 
blooming, flower-like face, and bonny brown curls, and 
laughing blue eyes, like bits of the Summer sky that had 
wandered and lost their way from heaven and taken up 
their home beneath that fair, young mortal brow. No 
voice rang out so sweet and clear as Rose’s in the evening 
hymn ; none could coax away even merited disapproba- 
tion, and change a frown of rebuke into a relenting smile, 
80 soon as winsome Rose. 

“Girls, whose turn is it for the opera to-night ?”’ Roso 
asked, as they sat round the long table at their early 
dinner, at which simple meal no rigid discipline of silence 
prevailed, and the hour of which was just an hour earlier 
than luncheon-time at the Hazeldeans’ London home. 

‘‘It’s my turn to-night, and just my luck! They play 
‘Lohengrin’ on Saturday,” said Lina Hamilton, a pale, 
plain, sickly-looking girl, in delicate health and variable 
spirits, but amiable and affectionate and fairly popular 
among her schoolmates. 

“That’s your own peculiar favorite opera, isn’t it ?” in- 
quired Rose. 

‘Yes, but they never play it on my night,” replied 
Lina resignedly. 

“‘They will this time,” said Rose, with cheerful posi- 
tiveness. ‘‘ Saturday's my evening, and we'll change. 
Tl take ‘Il Barbiére’ to-night, and you shall take ‘ Lo- 
hengrin ’ on Saturday.” 

‘‘Thou art a good child, Rosenchén,” said Frau Kauff- 
man, with an approving and affectionate smile. 

“But, Rose, dear, do you like ‘Il Barbiare’ as well ?” 
demurred Lina, 


‘* All operas are alike to me,” said Rose, sunnily. 

‘‘Oh, Rose!” exclaimed Mabel, the musical, depre- 
cating and horrified ; ‘‘ what! would you compare Verdi 
and Wagmer ?* 

‘‘Don’t look so dismayed !” laughed Rose. ‘I’m not 
such a Goth that I can’t tell ‘Lohengrin’ from ‘ Traviata.’ 
All I mean is that I enjoy one as much as the other, I 
suppose for the simple reason that I enjoy all the good 
things of life,” she added, suiting the action to the word 
by helping herself to one of the sweet German pastry- 
cakes which were piled liberally on the dishes. ‘‘ Lisbeth 
does make first-class, A-1 cakes,’’ Rose observed, with the 
calm approbation of a connoisseur. 

‘*A-1?” repeated Frau Kauffman, puzzled. 

“Oh, don’t you know? A-1—tip-top!” the girl ex- 
claimed, gayly. 

‘‘Those slang expressions do not sound pretty on thy 
young lips, my child,” said the good Frau, gravely. 

“‘T catch them from Tom,” replied Rose, unabashed. 
“It all comes from having a brother. Tom teaches me 
all my bad habits, and you all my good ones.” 

“Then you will go to ‘Il Barbiére’ to-night ?” said 
Lina Hamilton, returning to the main point. 

‘And you will revel in the romance of ‘ Lohengrin’ on 
Saturday, and come home and dream of the silver knight 
in shining armor, and the enchanted swan, as I did last 
time,” responded Rose, who, in her heart, would infin- 
itely have preferred seeing Elsa’s heaven-sent champion 
to the little Barber of Seville. 

“Did you catch the habit of liking to give people 
pleasure from your brother Tom, or here?” asked Lina, 
with a grateful smile. 

She had a suspicion that Rose was giving her the best 
of the exchange, but she justified her willingness to 
accept the offer on the ground that Rose got so much 
more brightness out of life than she did, it was not unfair 
that she should accept some of Rose’s superfluous sun- 
shine now and then. 

So, lightly and laughingly, these young schoolgirls 
fixed their arrangements for the evening, little dreaming 
what destiny might hang on the words so lightly spoken. 

In the primitive simplicity of almost Arcadian life in 
that part of Germany, in the days of Frau Kauffman’s 
school, it was quite the accepted custom for any one of 
the young ladies of that, or similar establishments, to at- 
tend the opera alone and unescorted. Mrs. Grundy re- 
garded such proceedings placidly ; in fact, Mrs. Grundy 
abided in a drowsy condition in that peaceful little 
German town, and seemed to spend half her time asleep. 
Had one of Frau Kauffman’s young ladies appeared at the 
opera with an escort, the old lady would, doubtless, have 
woke up sharply ; but the fact of their appearance alone 
at that time, and in that place, did not disturb the slumbers 
of the respected Mrs. G. So at the appointed hour old Lis- 
beth walked round with Miss Hazeldean to the operahouse, 
which was but a short distance, and having piloted the 
young lady through the crowd and deposited her in her 
seat, departed, promising to come and fetch her punctu- 
ally when the opera was over. Rose settled herself lux- 
uriously in her cushioned chair, and felt a very grand 
lady with her fan and opera-glass ; nor was her sense of 
importance at all lessened by the possession of a paper of 
lemon-drops, with which she proposed to refresh herself 
at intervals. 

She had a charming new hat, and the consciouness that 
the mirror had reflected a very pretty figure, as she set- 
tled the dainty headgear on her nut-brown hair, did not, 
to say the least of it, detract from her enjoyment. More 
than one amongst the audience glanced admiringly at the 
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innocent, girlish face, the fair, frank, Saxon beauty, in 
which there was no guile of allurement. 

The opera over, the curtain fallen upon the doubtful 
remainder of Figaro’s career and the future of the united 
lovers, the last of the lemon-lozenges consumed, Rose 
mingled with the stream of people pouring toward the 
exit, and found the substantial figure of faithful Lisbeth 
planted with her back against a pillar, waiting for ‘‘her 
young lady,” of whom she took possession with a certain 
dragonish air, intended to ‘‘ warn off the premises” any 
prowling wolves who migh have cast an eye on “that in- 
nocent lamb,” as she was wont to designate her favorite 
Fraulein Rose. 

It was not quite a mile from the opera-house to the 
Kauffman establishment; the latter part“ of the way 
skirted the iron-railed inclosure known as the King’s 
Garden. The road was very lonely just there, but it was 
close home, and Rose, to whom “ nerves” were as an un- 
known quantity, felt no more timid there than if she had 
been in her own grounds. As they passed along by the 
King’s Garden, Rose, leaning confidentially on Lisbeth’s 
arm, chattering to her about the opera, they heard hur- 
ried steps suddenly behind them, and a man stumbled 
against Rose so violently as almost to push her and her 
companion out of the path. His hand fell upon the girl’s 
shoulder. She supposed for the moment that it vas an 
involuntary movement caused by a false step, ard, start- 
led, she turned and looked up in his face. He was taller 
than she. It was a dark face, haggard and t«rrible, that 
looked down upon hers. There was a lamp- ost close by, 
and its rays fell full on her girlish beauty, the large blue 
eyes and childlike parted lips, as she glanced up at him, 
surprised and startled, but not alarmed. There was the 
fearlessness of absolute innocence in her look. She had 
never harmed a creature in her life and knew no fear of 
harm. He looked at her for a moment, his left hand still 
on her shoulder, his right hand hidden in his breast. 
Then, just as Lisbeth’s mouth was opened to exclaim in 
indignation and alarm, he suddenly drew back, uttering 
no word of apology or explanation, and let them pass. 

‘Come along, Miss Rose, my dear,” said Lisbeth, 
affrightedly ; ‘‘the dreadful man is drunk !” 

‘Why, so he must be!” agreed Rose; ‘but how 
strange he looked. I never had anything so odd happen 
to me before.” 

She glanced back, and saw the man still standing, lean- 
ing back in the shadow of the wall, his hand still hidden 
in his breast. Lisbeth insisted on walking faster, and 
talked about the alarm it had given her all the short re- 
mainder of their way home. Rose went to bed, and to 
sleep as soon as she laid her head on her pillow, and slept 
the blessed sleep of youth and health, in entire oblivion of 
the episode. 

In the morning those of the girls whose rooms were on 
the side of the house looking toward the King’s Garden 
were aroused by a hubbub of steps and voices, and cries 
of excitement and alarm. 

They looked out of the window and saw a crowd 
vathering on the doorstep. Rose Hazeldean and Iuina 
Hamilton were running down-stairs en déshabille to inquire 
the cause of the commotion, when Frau Kaufman, in a 
matinal toilette of short jacket, curl-papers and slippers, 
with a very pale face and a tragic expression, met them in 
the hall and waved them back, crying : 

“The sight is not for your eyes, my children !” 

It appeared that the old laundress who washed for the 
establishment (and who, according to the custom pre- 
vailing in that part, used to come at midnight, and find- 
ing the laundry prepared for her, remain to wash all 
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night, and leave only when her work was done in the 
morning) had been found lying across the threshold, dead 
and bathed in blood. 

She had been stabbed to the heart by one sure and 
deadly blow. She had been dead for hours when she 
was found, and by her side lay the dagger-knife with 
which the murder had been committed. Nobody could 
guess any motive for the crime. The old woman was of 
blameless and amiable character, well liked by her neigh- 
bors ; a poor, hardworking laundress, who could not be 
supposed to have had any valuables about her ; and who 
could be the enemy of this poor, harmless and most un- 
offending creature ? 

The Kauffman household was in a whirl of excitement ; 
all the police of the little town were on the qui vive. 
The body of the unfortunate woman was carried to the 
morgue; and the fatal crimson stains, at sight of which 
the young girls shuddered as they went out for their 
morning walk, were washed away from the threshold 
whereon they had lain like a red brand of crime. 

The next day Rose went out to spend the day with « 
young German lady, a great friend of hers, and accom- 
panied her to one of a course of lectures given by a certain 
celebrated professor who was then making a short stay in 
the town. 

When Rose returned home to tea, although she was 
well accustomed to being affectionately greeted, she was 
astonished to find herself passionately-clasped in Frau 
Kauffman’s arms and the centre of a deeply interested 
group of pupils and teachers, Lina Hamilton, who was 
nervous and excitable, amongst them, in floods of tears, 

“‘Oh, thou dear little one |” exclaimed Frau Kauffman, 
embracing her pet pupil. ‘Surely the good God was 
watching over thee, all innocent as thou art!” 

“Oh, what an escape !” sobbed Lina. 

‘‘ What in the world is the matter ?” inquired Rose, in 
extreme amazement. 

“The man ! the man! coming home from the opera! 
the man who pushed up against you by the King’s 
Garden !” cried two or three voices, speaking all at once, 

The story they had to tell, being put together coher- 
ently, was this: The blood-stained dagger-knife found 
beside the body of the murdered woman had proved the 
clew to the identification of the murderer. The police 
had discovered the cutler who sold the knife, and his in- 
formation had guided them to the purchaser—one Gustav 
Bliimenberg, a young man who bore the reputation of 
being eccentric, strange-tempered, vicious and quarrel- 
some, and who, it was reported, had lately been at vari- 
ance with his parents, whose patience he had worn out 
by his dissipation and ingratitude. In this young man’s 
room was found concealed a coat deeply stained with 
blood. No further evidence was needed, for, en being 
taxed with the murder of the laundress, he made no 
attempt to deny his guilt, but, on the contrary, beldly 
admitted it, and told the story of the crime im detail. 

He said that he had conceived a violent desire to go to 
California, the “‘ gold country” of which he had heard so 
much, and where he felt a presentiment that he would 
surely make hisfortune. Heceuld net, however, afford the 
journey without the assistance ef his parents ; they were 
resolute in refusing him this help ; if they had but granted 
him his desire, he said, repeatedly, he was confident he 
would have made a fortune for himself and for them, and 
this would not have been ! 

‘Furious at their refusal, he went on to relate, he had 
taken a fearful oath that they should repentit. He would 
bring disgrace upon the family, and a blacker curse upon 
the name they taunted him with having already disgraced. 
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JOHN SOBIESKI, KING OF POLAND.— SEE PAGE 150. 


He bought the knife, and swore he would murder the 
tirst person whom Destiny delivered into his hands. With 
this intention, he had taken up his post at night in a 
corner by the King’s Garden, and waited --~ a victim. 
He watched and waited till the road was quiet and de- 
serted, and made up his mind to kill the first person who 
should pass. 

The first to approach were two females—a young girl 
and an old servant ; the girl, he said, had on a white dress 
and blue shawl, and was apparently walking home from 
some _ entertainment. 
She was the nearest to. 
him, and he sprang 
forward and laid his 
hand on her shoulder, 
his other hand on the 
knife, ready to draw it 
and to strike. But the 
girl turned and looked 
up at him, and his dia- 
bolical intent failed 
him. She was so very 
lovely, so young and 
fair, and had: such a 
bright, happy, inno- 
cent face, he thought 
he would let her live. 
He could not strike 
that fresh young flower 
down into the dust. 
He could not even 
turn and slay the elder 
woman at her side be- 
fore those innocent 
blue eyes. He moved 
away, and let the two 
women pass on. 

The next to come 
that way was a poor 
woman, old and alone. 
She had neither youth 
nor beauty to unnerve 
his hand. She was 
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quite defenseless, lonely, and evidently his predestined 
victim. He followed her a little way, and then, suddenly 
leaping upon her like a tiger, stabbed her to the heart at 
a blow. 

He was the murderer, he pleaded guilty ; and now, 
perhaps, his parents would be sorry. This was all his 
confession, made with perfect coolness, and never a sign 
of remorse or regret. He was tried, pronounced insane, 
and sent to a lunatic asylum. bt vs bd x 

Some three years afterward Rose—Rose Hazeldean no 
longer, but Mrs. Ar 
thur Beauchamp, a 
bride, traveling on the 
Continent with her 
young husband in the 
full-orbed glow of the 
ideal honeymoon— 
joined a party of 
friends on the cheerful 
errand of ‘‘ going over 
the asylum.” She did 
not enjoy it very much, 
and often clung closely 
to her Arthur’s arm. 
They were going 
through the ward of 
dangerous incurables, 
and alluding to one of 
his ‘‘most interesting 
‘eases,”’ the doctor re- 
lated to them the story 
of ‘‘Gustay Bliimen- 
berg,” not knowing, 
until Rose enlightened 
him, that amongst his 
little audience was the 
heroine of that adven- 
ture, wherein the glance 
of a girl’s blue eyes 
had saved her young 
life from a violent 
end. 

_“Ts he here ?” asked 
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Rose, much paler than usual, casting a nervous glance 
around. 

“ He is here,” said the doctor, indicating the closed door 
of » cell near at hand, a door into which was let a square 
iron-barred lattice window. 

Rose turned, and saw behind this grating the unfor- 
gotten dark and haggard face which only once she had 
looked upon before—more haggard and terrible now, with 
wild eyes from which the light of reason had fled. 

He saw her, too ; and in a second s& bony hand stretched 
out between the iron bars, and clutched her mantle 
tightly. 

Rose recoiled, with a faint cry of terror. 

“Come, come, Gustav !” said the doctor, sternly ; ‘‘let 
go of the young lady’s cloak.” 

The madman took no notice of the doctor, but addressed 

Rose. 
“Why are you frightened ?” he said, quietly enough. 
“T know I’m mad, but I wouldn’t hurt you. I let you 
live, you know, because you were so young and pretty. 
I've often seen you since—often ; I see you in the night, 
in the darkness.” , 

‘Do not be alarmed, Mrs. Beauchamp,” said the doctor. 
“Tt is strange ! these are the first rational words he has 
spoken for many months.” 

“‘Tam not afraid now,” replied Rose, looking with a 
tinge of reluctant compassion on the pallid, sunken face. 

“‘People are afraid of me,” he said, coherently still. 
“They say I’m mad and dangerous, but you knowI’d not 
hurt you. See! I'll let you go !” and he released his hold 
of her mantle. ‘I'll let you go! I wanted you to live 
and be happy, and you never need fear harm from me.” 

They were not only the first sane and coherent words 
he had spoken for months ; they were the last such words 
he ever spoke. From that hour he relapsed into a raving 
mania, from which he never rallied till death released 
him. Rose Beauchamp lives and is happy ; only now 
and then she recalls, with a shudder of pity and horror, 
her strange escape from the madman who would have 
murdered her but for the light that fell on her upturned 
face and revealed the bright, fresh, girlish loveliness that 
saved her. 


SOBIESKI AND THE RELIEF OF 
VIENNA IN 1683. 
By Henry E. MALpeEnN. 


Tuat Austria exists as a great power, and can hope to 
be a greater in southeastern Europe, is owing in no small 
degree to the Polish aid which in 1683 defeated the Turkish 
armies before the gates of Vienna. The victor, John So- 
bieski, King of Poland, then deserved and enjoyed the 
gratitude of Christendom. Butthe unequal fate of a man 
great in character and in abilities, but born out of due 
time, in an incongruous age and in a state unworthy of 
him, has seldom been more conspicuously illustrated than 
in his career. 

The country which he ruled has disappeared from the 
roll of nations. The enemy whom he defeated has be- 
come, in his last decrepitude, the object merely of scorn. 
It seems now so incredible that the Turks should have 
been a menace to Europe, that it is no great claim to re- 
membrance to have defeated them. Sobieski, too, in his 
greatness and in his weakness, was a medieval hero. 
He was a great soldier rather than a great general, a 
national hero rather than a great king. His faith had the 
robust sincerity of that of a thirteenth-century knight, 
his character was marred by the violent passions of a 


medimval baron. His head was full of crusading projecte— 
of the expulsion of the Turks, of the revival of a Catholic 
Greek state. 

Poland herself perished, partly through clinging to a 
medisval constitution in the midst of modern states. 
Her mediwvally-minded king and his exploits are eclipsed 
by other memories, even upon the scene of his greatest. 
achievement. 

For the traveler who from the Tower of St. Stephen’s, 
in the centre of the old-town of Vienna, looks down upon. 
the places made remarkable by great historic actions in 
the Valley of the Danube, has his eye turned first north- 
ward and eastward upon the Marchfeld. There, he is 
told, are Aspern and Essling, where the Archduke Charles 
beat Napoleon in 1809. There is the Island of Lobau, 
where Napoleon repaired his forces, and whence he issued 
to fight yonder the great and terrible conflict of Wagram. 
The scene, not of a great slaughter, not of a more ob- 
stinately contested fight than Wagram, but:the scene of a 
battle more momentous in its consequences, lies upon the 
other side. Among the vineyards, villages and chateaux 
which cover the lower slopes of the Wiener Wald, among 
the suburbs of Nussdorf and of Hernals, Charles of Lor- 
raine and John Sobieski smote the Turkish armies in 
1683. There at one blow they frustated the last great 
Mohammedan aggression against Christendom. The 
victory was one of those decisive events which complete 
long-pending revolutions, and inaugurate new-political 
conditions in Europe. 

The treaties of Nimeguen in 1678-79 had marked a pause 
in a general European contest. France and the Empire, 
Holland, Spain, Sweden, Brandenburg, all retired from 
their active conflicts. Poland and the Porte had a little 
earlier concluded their strife by the peace of Zurawna. 
But in the general breathing-time the whole East re- 
sounded with warlike preparations, and it was without 
doubt evident that a great enterprise was being prepared 
which might make the reign of Mohammed IV. as illus- 
trious for Islam, and calamitous for Christendom, as that. 
of Mohammed IL. had been. Rome, Venice, Vienna, were 
the three capitals in more immediate danger, but the 
whole Continent was interested, and all other designs 
were necessarily suspended till it became clearer where 
this storm would fall. 

For, two hundred years ago, the Ottoman Empire still 
stood high among the greatest of European powers. 

A compact yet widely spread collection of kingdoms. 
and of provinces obeyed the head of the Mohammedan 
world. Northern Africa, Western Asia, and Eastern 
Europe, were ruled from the Bosphorus. 

The armies of the Sultan were unapproachable in 
numbers, unsurpassable in valor, by those of the Christian 
powers. Their discipline and warlike science were no 
longer what they once had been, the first in Europe ; but 
their inequality in these respects to their enemies was not 
yet so marked as at present. Military and administrative 
skill were yet to be found in their empire. From the first 
appearance of the Turks in Europe, Mohammedan rule 

| had been extending. The Christian reconquest of Spain 
was balanced by the inroads of this new enemy upon the 
Eastern Empire. The conquest of Grenada was more 
than counterbalanced by the Turkish conquest of Hun- 
gary. The Turks upon the middle Danube were a menace 
at once to Poland, Germany, and to northern Italy. Nor 
was this amere temporary inroad. Two-thirds of Hungary 
were then firmly held in their grasp, and their frontiers 
were not going back. Though the Spaniards and Vene- 
tians had destroyed their fleet at Lepanto in 1571, though 
Montecuculi had routed their armies at St. Gotthard in 
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1664, though Sobieski and the Poles made the great 
slaughter of Choczim in 1673, yet the frontiers of the 
Turks were advanced by every war. After Lepanto, the 
peace confirmed them in the possession of Cyprus ; after 
St. Gotthard, they retained the strong City of Neuhausel, 
in Hungary, and conquered Candia ; after Choczim, they 
were cunfirmed in their possession of Podolia, and the 
Ukraine, the Marchland of Poland. 

Of their soldiers the most formidable were the Janis- 
saries. 

These Janissaries formed a disciplined body of regular 
infantry. In the seventeenth century the Turks clung to 
the sabre, the musket, and even bows and arrows, as 
their arms, neglecting the pike, just as afterward they 
neglected the bayonet. But in the useof their arms every 
man of the Janissaries was a trained expert. The Turk- 
ish horsemen were famed for their rapidity of action, being 
generally more lightly armed and better mounted than 
the Germans or Poles. The Spahis, or Royal Hovse- 
guards, were the flower of the cavalry. 

Light troops, who were expected to live by plunder, 
spread far and wide before an advancing Ottoman host, 
eating up the country, destroying the inhabitants, and 
diverting the attention of the enemy. The Ottoman artil- 
lery was numerous, and the siege pieces of great calibre. 
Auxiliaries, such as the Tartars of the Crimea, the troops 
of Moldavian, Wallachian, Transylvanian, and even Hun- 
garian princes, made a formidable addition to their forces. 
These armies lay, a terror to the inhabitants, a constant 
anxiety to the rulers, upon the frontiers of Germany and 
Poland ; a black storm of war, ever ready to break in de- 
structive energy upon them. 

It was not till the second siege of Vienna, and her relief 
by Sobieski in 1683, that the real instability of the power 
of the Sultan was disclosed, that his armies were routed, 
his frontiers curtailed, his power rolled back within the 
Save and the Carpathians. 

Not for the first time, in the Summer of that year 
Europe trembled at the progress of the Crescent. Since 
then, the tide of victory has run almost uninterruptedly 
in favor of the Cross, and Turkey has sunk from being 
the terror to the position of a tolerated scandal to Europe. 

The decline of her forces, the reversal of the former 
position of Turk and Christian in the East, dates from this 
great catastrophe of Islam. For Eastern Europe at least 
the battle before Vienna was a decisive battle. 

The Turks constantly made a powerful diversion in 
favor of France. Turkish victories upon the one side of 
Germany meant successful French aggressors upon the 
other. The Emperor was exposed on either side of 
these two implacable enemies. At Versailles, as at the 
Porte, had the destruction of the house of Austria been 
sworn. 

The great Turkish Vizier, the restorer of order and 
prosperity, Ahmed Kiuprili, had had a greater counter- 
part in the French minister, Cardinal Richelieu. Nor 
was the French ascendency won by arms alone. The 
order and splendor of her government, the genius of her 
authors, the attractions of her society, the diplomatic 
skill of her ambassadors, made a French party in every 
court in Europe. 

Her frontiers were steadily advancing at the expense of 
Spain and of the German princes. Neither force nor 
treaties seemed to avail aught against her superior 
strength and cunning. Her power was not finally checked, 
nor her ambition confined within bounds, till a great 
confederacy, the League of Augsburg, was made in 1686. 
Yet such a confederacy would have been scarcely possi- 
ble had the Turks been victorious at Vienna in 1683, 


Attempts to Germanize the Magyar nation and to over- 
ride their laws united the Hungarians against Vienna. A 
conspiracy, fomented by France, was discovered and 
crushed in 1671. But Emerich Count Tekeli, escaping 
into Transylvania, with the assistance of the Turks com- 
menced a guerilla warfare. Numbers joined his standard. 
A levy was made even in Poland. With the almost open 
aid of the Pasha of Buda they fully held their own against 
the Imperial generals. 

The Turks were now not slow to take advantage of the 
difficulties of Austria. After their defeat at St. Gotthard 
in 1664, they had consented to a twenty years’ truce, by 
which they were still left in possession of the greater 
part of Hungary, and of that part where the pure Magyar 
population prevailed. 

With the active aid of the Hungarians, and with the 
tacit consent of France, they deemed it possible to deal a 
mortal blow at the house of Austria. MahometIV. was 
spurred on by the zeal of. the Grand Vizier, Kara Musta- 
pha, who was believed to aim at no less than a dependent 
kingdom for himself in Hungary or at Vienna. 

Too late, in 1681, the court of Vienna attempted a con- 
ciliatory policy in Hungary. Tekeli defied the Emperor, 
and assumed the offensive even beyond the borders of 
Hungary. Neither was the Porte to be propitiated. In 
vain an Imperial Embassy to Constantinople sought a 
prolongation of the truce, which was on the point of ex- 
piring. The demands of the Turks rose with the progress 
of their preparations. A principality for Count Tekeli, 
in Hungary ; extension of territory, with the strongest 
border fortresses ; a great war indemnity—such were the 
terms which implied a determination not to negotiate. 
The ambassador, Count Caprara, was compelled as a 
prisoner himself to witness the departure of the Turkish 
hosts for the frontier. At the end of the year 1682 the 
main body were drawn together at Adrianople. Mohammed 
IV. encouraged his troops by his countenance in the 
camp. The Spring of 1683 saw it finally in motion for 
the Danube. Kara Mustapha was invested with complete 
command, 

Oriental exaggeration is prone to magnify the hosts 
which Asiatic despots can command for their service. 
On the muster-roll, found in the tent of the Grand 
Vizier after his defeat, we find, in round numbers, 275,000 
fighting men enumerated, as the original strength of the 
Turkish army. Camp-followers of all descriptions must 
have doubled these numbers. In Hungary the Vizier 
effected a junction with Count Tekeli, at the head of 
nearly 60,000—Hungarians, Transylvanians, Turks and 
Tartars. 

Half a million of men, probably, of all creeds and races, 
were arrayed under the standard of the Prophet in the 
valley of the Danube. According to the Turkish returns, 
50,000 men perished in the operations before the decisive 
battle that relieved Vienna. Of the whole vast multitude, 
not more than 50,000 ultimately regained the Turkish 
frontier. 

The struggle between Turk and Christian was not of 
the character of civilized warfare. Prisoners were seldom 
made. The Christian slaughtered; the Turk, if: he 
spared, sold into slavery his captives—prisoners we 
cannot call them—to whom future release was denied. 
Far and wide before the Turkish armies, the Tartars and 
the irregular horsemen, whose sole pay was plunder, 
whose diversion and whose business at once was rapine, 
spread in a desolating crowd over the country. The 
whole of the unconquered Hungary, the Austrian duchy, 
the plains of Moravia and the mountains of Styria were 
swept or threatened by the scourge. Poland they had 
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long held to be their licensed field of plunder, and now 
Bavaria, and Bohemia even, trembled at the terror of 
their approach. An estimate of the numbers of cap- 
tives taken by the Turks in this invasion gives 32,000 
grown persons, the great majority women, 204 of whom 
were maiden daughters of the nobility ; and 26,000 little 
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children. How many of these perished under their hard- 
ships, or by the Turkish disasters ; how many others may 
have lost home, wealth and honor, must remain beyond 
enumeration or even conjecture. In Lower Austria, and 
on the frontiers of Hungary alone, 4,936 villages and 
hamlets were given to the fames. 

To meet this torrent of devastation, the Emperor Leo- 


pold could muster but scanty forces. A full half of the 
territory now united under the Austro-Hungarian mon- 
archy was in the hands of Turks, or of the Hungarian 
rebels ; or then formed part of the territories of Poland. 
The German princes were distant, jealous, slow to move. 
Brandenburg was irritated ; France, all but openly hoe 


tile ; Spain, powerless ; Venice, a shadow of her former 
self. Poland alone, under her heroic monarch, John 
Sobieski, might give present and substantial. assist- 
ance, 

Poland was, indeed, io all appearance, still a great 
country. The present Russian province of Poland, Li- 
thuania, Gallicia, Posen, and part of Prussia proper, were 
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Polish. Her frontiers stretched from the Dnieper to the 
Oder, from the Baltic to the Carpathians. 

Yet her people were turbulent without freedom, proud 
without steadiness of purpose. She lacked the equality 
and the popular support proper to a republic, as she 
lacked the fixed succession to the highest office and the 
consistent policy which are supposed to be the advantages 
of monarchy. A mob of tens of thousands of armed cit- 
izens pretended to form a deliberative diet. In the huge 
concourse a single veto could stay proceedings, unless, 
indeed, the malcontent paid for his opposition with his 
life. Below these citizen-nobles, the people were slaves. 
Poland and Lithuania were set against each other contin- 
ually. The monarchy became purely elective in the six- 
teenth century. The king was the nominee of some 
foreign court, or of some domestic party or family. Fac- 
tions nourished from abroad were thus kept alive. Once 
elected, the king found his power curtailed on every side ; 
and was generally as solicitous for the advancement, and 
future succession, perhaps, of his family, as for the good 
of the state. 

John Sobieski, the Polish King, and himself once a 
Polish nobleman, though not a candidate put forward by 
France, was generally supposed to lean toward a French 
connection. His wife was French ; he had passed some 
years in France, and had served in Louis’s Musketeers of 
the Guard. His most formidable rival for the crown had 
been Charles Leopold of Lorraine, the Austrian candi- 
date who was now commanding the Imperial armies. An 
ill omen for any unity of action in the future, between the 
two, against the Turks. 

Sobieski had fought his way to royalty. He had con- 
tended against the enemies, from Sweden to Turkey, with 
whom Poland was continually embroiled. His medals 
bore the proud device of a sword piercing three laurel 
crowns, with on its point a royal diadem, and the truth- 
ful motto below, Per has ad istam. Poland had been af- 
flicted by Cossack insurrectiou, Tartar devastation and 
Turkish conquest. Michael had signed the disgracefal 
peace of Buksacs, by which the Poles became Turkish 
tributaries. Sobieski and the other nobles repudiated 
the treaty ; and and at Choczim, in 1673, Sobieski over- 
threw the Turks with such slaughter that ‘‘the turbans 
were floating thick as autumnal leaves upon the Dniester.” 
The crown of Poland rewarded his victory ; but the tur- 
bulence and inconstancy of his subjects prevented his 
reaping the fruits of succass. At the most critical mo- 
ments he was left destitute of men and of money. At 
Lemberg, before his coronation, and at Zurawna after it, 
he was glad to have successfully defended the remainder 
of his country. The peace of Zurawna left part of the 
Ukraine and nearly all Podolia in Turkish hands. 

The Turks, scrupulously observing their part of the 
agreement, believed that they thereby secured the neu- 
trality of Poland. Sobieski had suffered injuries and 
affronts at the hands of Austria. At the last moment 
only would Leopold consent to address by the title of 
Majesty the man who was to save his empire. If the 
Poles fought, Podolia, not Hungary, the recovery of 
Kaminiec, not the relief of Vienna, should be their object. 
The Lithuanians, jealous of Sobieski, were slow to move. 
The Cossacks were not to be depended upon. The coun- 
try was drained of men and money by former campaigns. 
The French ambassador, Forbin, Cardinal de Janson, 
was instructed to work upon the King by promises of 
future support. No means were to be spared to detach 
Poland from Austria. The Cardinal worked cautiously ; 
but a special agent, the Marquis de Vitry, spared no 
pains to foment jealousies and to excite fears, and distrib- 
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uted money among the partisans of a peace policy. An 
abortive scheme was entertained for supplanting the King 
himself. But the conspiracy was discovered, and the 
effect was disastrous to the French faction. The Poles 
rallied round the victor vf Choczim and of Lemberg. 
De Vitry retired from Poland. Fortunately, also, for 
Christendom, the wife of Sobieski, Marie Casimire de la 
Grange d’Arquien, a Frenchwoman, determined to thwart 
the diplomacy of her native land. 

Sobieski, at the age of fifty-three, still burned with 
youthful ardor for his wife of forty-one. ‘‘ His incompar- 
able Maria,” as the King addressed his Queen in his fre- 
quent letters, was at all events vain and intriguing. Yet 
on this occasion her persuasions seconded the sound argu- 
ments which swayed Sobieski. His true atmosphere was 
that of the battle-field. His most glorious victories were 
won over the Infidels. The danger which menaced Austria 
was @ common menace to Christendom. Warsaw itself 
would not be safe if Vienna fell. The foremost champion 
of the Cross would not be wanting in such a crisis, In 
his enthusiasm he deemed it possible to unite the jarring 
elements of European society in a grand crusade. Visions 
floated before him of a great League, including the 
Christian powers and the Persians, by which the Turkish 
Empire should be overthrown, Coustantinople recovered, 
Moldavia and Wallachia united to the Polish crown, and 
a Republic of Athens and the Morea established. 

But a general subscription was needed to put any army 
into the field at all. Rome and Italy were foremost in 
contributions ; even ecclesiastical property was allowed 
to be mortgaged. The Pope was able to provide two 
million scudi. Christina, ex-Queen of Sweden, bestirred 
herself to increase the fund. The Regent of Portugal 
sent money, and 1,200,000 florins were to be advanced by 
the Emperor to pay the Polish troops. The Pope guar- 
anteed the repayment, and contributions were expected 
from the King of Spain. 

Leopold condescended to yield the title of ‘‘ Majesty” 
to the King of Poland, and held out hopes of a marriage 
between the son of Sobieski and an Austrian Archduchess, 
Ths treaty of alliance was signed, but before the Polish 
troops could be mustered the Turkish armies, united with 
those of Tekeli, were pouring across the frontier. 

Charles of Lorraine, the Imperial commander, had 
under his orders less than 40,000 men. The levy in Hun- 
gary produced 3,000 soldiers only for Leopold’s service. 
Six thousand Hungarians, raised for the Emperor, went 
over to the enemy. Yet, contrary to his own opinion, 
Lorraine began with offensive operations against the 
Turkish Fortress of Neuhausel. A partial success was 
followed by a disastrous repulse, and the army withdrew 
south of the Danube, as the main Turkish force ap- 
proached on that side of the river. Lorraine had some 
idea of making a stand near the Raab to cover the Austrian 
frontier, but-such an attempt was too hazardous. He de- 
termined to retreat, and await the reinforcements prom- 
ised. Garrisons were hastily flung into Raab, Komorn 
and Leopoldstadt. The infantry, under Count Leslie, 
fell back along the Schiitt Island. The cavalry marched 
south side of the river, but on July 7th, at Petronel, 15,000 
Spahis and Tartars burst upon their march. For a time 
Count Taaffe, with the rear guard, was in extreme danger. 
Lorraine and Louis of Baden rallied the cavalry and 
speedily repulsed the enemy, but much of the baggage 
became the prey of the Tartars. Altenburg and Haim- 
burg, posts upon the Danube, had been already stormed 
by the Turkish infantry. 

Stragglers who first left the field spread the rumor that 
the Duke of Lorraine was killed and the army totally 
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defeated, while their report seemed confirmed by the glow 
of burning villages upon the eastern horizon. The Im- 
perial Court, which had- delayed its flight, tarried now 
no longer. Yet means of escape were barely open, when 
at length Leopold understood that he must defend or 
abandon his capital. With all their train of courtiers, 
of ladies, and of servants, the Imperial family, shorn of 
pomp and dignity, poured over the Tabor bridge in all 
the misery of panic fear. Part of their baggaze actually 
became the prey of the marauders. The whole coutt, 
including even the Empress herself, who was far ad- 
vanced in pregnancy, were driven to seek rest in farms 
and cottages. Once they passed the night under a tem- 
porary shelter of boughs. On to Lintz, and from Lintz 
to the frontier, they fled, till their confidence at last re- 
turned behind the fortifications of the Bavarian city of 
Passau. 

People from the surrounding country who had taken 
thelter in Vienna turned their thoughts to some means of 
escape. A never-ending stream of carriages and of fugi- 
tives soon followed in the tracl: of the Imperial party. 
East and south the glare of burning villages told that the 
Turkish horsemen were there. High on the summit of 
the Kahlenberg the flames of the Camaldulensian Convent 
illuminated the track of the fugitives. Sixty thousand 
persons left the city in a few days, but not to escape. 
Some fell into the hands of the Hungarian and Tartar 
marauders. 

In Vienna there was ample cause for terror. The forti- 
fications were old and imperfect, the suburbs encroached 
upon the works, the number of the defenders small. 
Thirteen thousand infantry and seven thousand armed 
citizens formed the garrison. The command was in- 
trusted to Ernest Rudiger Count Starhemberg, an officer 
of tried skill and courage. He had served under Monte- 
cuculi and the Prince of Orange. He entered the city as 
the fugitives forsook it. He set the people to work upon 
the fortifications, organized them, and assured them that 
he would live and die with them. 

Kolonitz, Bishop of Neustadt, once himself a soldier 
and a knight of Malta, was conspicuous among many 
brave and devoted men for his liberal donations to the 
troops, and for his superintendence of the sanitary state 
of the city. In one respect alone the place was well fur- 
nished ; 321 pieces of artillery were supplied for the fort- 
ifications. The city was defended with ten bastions, the 
curtains covered by ravelins, with a ditch mostly dry. 
On the side of the Danube was merely a wall with towers 
and platforms, and all the works more or less decayed. 

On July 18th the Turkish regular cavalry came in 
sight, then fire was set to the suburbs which impeded 
the defense. They were speedily consumed. On the 
14th the Turkish army took up its position, encamping 
in a semicircle round the defenses not washed by the 
Danube. A city, surpassing in size and population the 
beleaguered capital, sprang up about the walls of Vienna. 
The tents of the Vizier were pitched opposite the Burg 
bastion. The camp was crowded not only by soldiers, 
but by the merchants of the East, who thronged thither 
to deal in the plunder of the Christians. The Imperial 
troops attempted to hold the Leopoldstadt Island, but 
the Turks threw bridges across and drove the Christians 
to the northern bank. The houses of the Leopoldstadt 
were fired by the Turks, and the bridge leading to the 
northern shore destroyed by the Imperialists. The in- 
vestment.of Vienna was thus completed. Batteries from 
the Leopoldstadt, and from the soutn and west, crossed 
it with fire in all directions. Trenches were opened, and 
the mines, advancing with alarming rapidity, enveloped 
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the works from the Scottish gate to the Burg bastion. 
Upward of 300 pieces of artillery played upon the 
crumbling defenses of the city. The pavement of the 
streets was torn up, that the balls might bury themselves 
in the soft earth where they fell. The upper floors and 
roofs of the houses were barricaded, to guard against the 
fire of the dropping shells. The streets were blocked 
behind the walls, chains drawn across them, and the 
houses prepared for defense to the last extremity. All 
the gates had been walled up but one, which, being par- 
tially covered by the stream of the Wien, was left 
open as & sally-port. ‘arly in the siege, the assailed, 
frequently issuing forth, frustrated the operations of the 
enemy, and even captured provisions. But in time the 
diminishing numbers of the garrison forbade even suc- 
cessful sorties. 

The progress of the Turks was rapid with sap and 
mine. They were famed for their skill with intrenching 
and engineering tools. Their mines penetrated in every 
direction to the counterscarp of the place, and ultimately 
to the walls themselves. At length the very cellars of 
the nearest houses were threatened by a subterranean 
enemy ; and water and drums strewn with peas were 
placed in them, to denote, by the slightest TAneahiON, the 
work of the Turkish miner’s pick. 

At the very beginning of operations the city all but 
perished through a fire, which actually reached the win- 
dows of the Imperial arsenal, stored with 1,800 barrels of 
powder. The exertions of Captain Count Guido Star- 
hemberg, nephew of the commandant, who personally 
superintendod the removal of the powder through the op- 
posite windows, together with a lucky change of wind, 
saved the city. 

But on the 23d, 25th and 27th of July the opening 
assaults were delivered. All were repulsed, but with 
loss of lives ill-spared. 

Closer and closer crept the Turkish sappers. Assault 
after assault upon the outer fortifications gradually 
wrested important positions from the besieged. The 
Burg and Léwel’ bastions, with the connecting curtain, 
were reduced to shapeless ruin. Every device was tried 
to retard the attack. Nevertheless, on August 7th the 
Turks made a lodgment upon the counterscarp, after 
terrible losses upon both sides. 

The Janissaries stood upon the very threshold of the 
city. Hand-to-hand fighting was carried on in the ditches. 
The citizens, armed with scythes upon the end of poles, 
contended with advantage from above. Boiling pitch 
and water stood continually ready to overwhelm the as- 
sailants as they struggled up. Besiegers and besieged 
were continually within pistol-shot of each other, and 
showers of Turkish arrows descended on the town. As 
yet no footing was obtained by the Turks within the body 
of the place. But the Vizier commanded 200,000 men, 
Starhemberg but 20,000, on whom disease and the toils of 
the defense told fearfully. Starhemberg, disabled by 
dysentery early in the siege, was carried in a chair from 
post to post, amidst the hottest of the fire. The chief 
engineer of the garrison, Rimpler, fell. Colonel Barner, 
commanding the artiilery, and the Prince of Wurtemberg, 
were disabled. Moro than a thind of the regular soldiers 
perished. Food became scarce, and dysentery followed 
inevitably in the train of want. Fever sprang from the 
confinement, filth and bad air inseparable from their con- 
dition. The Bishop of Neustadt labored unremittingly 
among the sick, nor cared less for the safety of the whole. 
Non combatants were organized by him in‘o bands of 
scavengers, hospital attendants, and carricrs of the 
wounded, 
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A dispatch from Starhemberg, dated August 18th, came 
safely to the hands of Lorraine. It was carried by 
Kolschitzki, a Pole, who relied upon his knowledge of 
the Turkish tongue and manners, and who, in Turkish 


dress, penetrated the besieging lines. The Pole suc-- 


ceeded in returning again in a Jike manner into the city 
with dispatches. 

The 29th of August was looked for as the decisive day. 
On that anniversary Stuhlweissenberg and Belgrade had 
fallen. On that day the strength of Hungary had been 
smitten, and her King, Louis, had died, before the hosts 
of the great Solyman, on the field of Mohacs. 

On that day a mine was sprung under the Burg ravelin, 
nearly completing its ruin; and 300 or 400 Turks at- 
tempted to establish themselves upon the remains, but 
were driven back. Another mine was sprung, but no assault 
followed. 

In the Turkish camp murmurs and dissensions now ran 
high. The Janissaries clamored at their lengthy de- 
tention in the trenches. They openly accused the in- 
capacity of the Vizier. For the Turkish leader hoped to 
capture the city as the seat of a new kingdom. So, 
while the decisive days passed, the signal for attack was 
delayed until the courage of his soldiers was dissipated 
and their confidence destroyed. On the contrary, the 
unexpected reprieve gave courage to the defenders. 

Charles of Lorraine, with a handful of troops, but 
slowly reinforced by the German levies, was opposed both 
to the Turks and to Tekeli. Though driven from all im- 
mediate communication with the city, his presence yet 
animated the besieged. He fixed his headquarters at 
Krems, where the Saxon contingent presently arrived, 
followed by the troops of the Circles and the Bavarians. 
Toward the end of August he advanced and rescued 
Presburg from Tekeli. He’ followed up the operation 
by ® defeat inflicted on the combined forces of the Turks 
and Hungarians upon the Marchfeld. But decisive oper- 
ations were postponed till after the coming of the King 
of Poland and of the rest of the German troops. 

Lorraine undoubtedlyproved his title to generalship; but 
nothing except the extraordinary apathy of the Vizier ren- 
dered that generalship sucessful. A skillful employment 
of the enormous force of Turkish cavalry must have forced 
the Imperial army to retire for want of supplies. An 
able commander, with such forces at his command, might 
have prevented the march of Sobieski or the junction of 
the Poles and Germans. 

Meanwhile Sobieski had left Warsaw for Cracow on 
July 18th. Up to the last moment the Turks disbelieved 
in his coming, and the Emperor and the French King 
doubted it. He was gouty, he was rheumatic, he was too 
fat to ride ; such was the tenor of the information of the 
baffied French agent De Vitry. Nevertheless, on the 22 of 
August, he was on the Silesian frontier with the main 
part of his army. It consisted mostly of cavalry. His 
infantry was less numerous and inferior, their shabby ac- 
coutrements contrasting sharply with the gaudy equip- 
ment of the cavaliers. ‘‘ They have sworn to dress them- 
selves better in the spoils of the enemy,” the King said 
of one regiment, deprecating” the criticism of the Germans. 
His march lay through Silesia and Moravia, through the 
borders of the lands devastated by the Tartars. Urged 
by message after message from Lorraine, he left his 
army to fellow under the leadership of Field-Marshal 
Jablonowski, and hugried on at the head of 2,000 cavalry, 
his son Prince James by his side. 

We can follew every movement of the campaign from 
the letters which, amid the hurry of the march, during 
short hours snatched from sleep, once at least during the 


thunder of a Turkish cannonade, he found time to dis- 
patch continually to his queen. Seule joie de mon ame, 
charmante et bien-aimée Mariette, as he calls her. Her 
letters in reply are his continual consolation amid the 
labors of the campaign, the ingratitude of the Emperor, 
and the insubordination of his subjects. ‘I read all 
your letters, my dear and incomparable Maria, thrice 
over—once when I receive them, once when I retire to my 
tent and am alone with my love, once when I sit down to 
answer them.” 

On August 29th he writes, from near Brunn in Moravia, 
sending the news of the retreat of Tekeli after his defeat 
by Lorraine, and adding that he hopes the next day, on 
nearing the Danube, to hear the cannon which tell that 
Vienna is till untaken. On the 3lst he is near Tuln, 
and had effected his junction with Lorraine. Despairing 
of the arrival of the Lithuanians, he has distributed 
the arms intended for them among the Poles. Still more 
is he distressed at the non-appearance of the Cossacks, 
invaluable for outpost duty. 

Lorraine had been a competitor with Sobieski for 
the crown of Poland, and it must have been a singular 
meeting when the rivals first came face to face co-operat- 
ing together in a mighty enterprise. Sobieski the King, 
whose offspring were not to reign ; Charles the duke, the 
destined ancestor of the Imperial line of Austria. The 
one in the semi-Oriental magnificence of his country—he 
went into action before Vienna ina sky-blue silk doublet— 
the other in the dress of a campaigner, best described in 
Sobieski’s own words. The duke he finds modest and 
taciturn, stooping, plain, with a hooked nose, marked 
with smallpox ; clad in an old gray coat, with “‘ a fair wig 
ill-made,”’ a hat without a band, ‘‘ boots of yellow leather, 
or rather of what was yellow three months ago.” ‘‘ Avec 
tout ga, il n’a pas la mine dun marchand, mais d'un homme 
comme il faut, et méme d’un homme de distinction. C'est un 
homme avec qui je m’accorderais facilement.” The friend- 
ship of the former rivals was cemented by a banquet. 
Besides Lorraine, Sobieski found a crowd of German 
princes awaiting his arrival: John George of Saxony, 
William ITI.’s right-hand man in the Netherlands, win- 
ning high praise from the King for his activity and zeal ; 
Maximilian of Bavaria, whose courage and ill-fortune were 
hereafter to be signalized at Blenheim and at Ramilies. 
There were two Wurtembergers and the Prince of Bruns- 
wick-Liineburg, afterward George I. of England; the 
Prince of Saxe-Lauenberg ; a Hohenzollern and a Hessian ; 
three Princes of Anhalt ; Hermann and Louis of Baden ; 
two sons of Montecuculi, the conqueror of St. Gotthard ; 
last and youngest, though not least, Eugene of Savoy, the 
future conqueror of Zenta and of Belgrade. There was 
Count Leslie, of that Scotch house which had given 
generals to half the armies of Europe ; Count Taafe, the 
Irishman, afterward Earl of Carlingford, whose elder 
brother fell at the Boyne, but whose services to the allies 
secured the earldom from forfeiture. There were gathered 
veterans of the Thirty Years’ War, men who might have 
seen Gustavus or Wallenstein. As was wittily said, the 
Empire would have been there had only the Emperor 
been present. The Brandenburg troops also were wanting. 

Everywhere the most cheerful deference was rendered 
to Sobieski. The princes, jealous of each other before, 
now vied with each other in zealous obedience to the con- 
queror of Choczim. His experience was uniqne, his per- 
sonal character commanding. The ascendency exercised 
by Sobieski is nowhere more decisively illustrated than 
in the conduct of 500 Janissaries, a trophy of his victories, 
who now formed his body-guard. He offered them leave 
of absence from the battle, or even a free passage to the 
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Turkish camp, but they besought leave to live and die with 
him. The King himself was fully prepared to accept the 
advice of generals like Lorraine and Waldeck. He had left 
his royal dignity behind at Warsaw, as he told Lorraine, 
and at once agreed with the latter upon a plan for cross- 
ing the Danube at Krems and at Tuln, concentrating at 
Tuln and marching over the Kahlenberg to Vienna. He 
only complained of the backward condition of the bridges 
and of the slow assemblage of the troops, whereas the 
Emperor had by letter assured him that all was ready 
before he had left Poland. The united armies numbered 
85,000 men. But not more than 77,000 men were avail- 
able upon the battle-field. The artillery numbered 168 
pieces. 

On September 4th, the King writes from near Tuln. 
Sobieski tells his wife that he has a continual cold and 
headache, and is night and day in the saddle. He could 
not mount without assistance, yet in the midst of such 
operations no rest is possible. The Turks are, he says, 
really ignorant of his presence, or refuse to believe it. 

Much baggage was left north of the Danube; much 
more upon the southern side, intrenched and defended. 

On September 8th, when the concentration of the 
army upon the southern bank was completed, Marco 
Aviano, the Emperor’s confessor, celebrated a solemn 
Mass, and gave a formal benediction to the Christian 
army. Sobieski then stepped forward, and after address- 
ing the assembled officers, bestowed the honor of knight- 
hood upon his son James. An enthusiastic votary of his 
religion, he desired to impress upon his army that their 
cause was the cause of God. 

Sobieski had decided to advance with his left wing 
covered by the Danube, and to throw succor into Vienna 
upon that side; while with the right he threatened the 
rear of the Turkish camp. With this object the march was 
directed upon the Leopoldsberg and the Kahlenberg, the 
last heights north of Vienna. 

On the 10th of September, the forward movement began. 
As ‘evening fell on the 6th a flight of signal rockets had 
cheered Vienna, in answer to the fiery messengers of dis- 
tress which nightly rose from the spire of St. Stephen’s. 
But to carry an army up the Kahlenberg was a hard 
task. There was, however, all need for despatch. The 
last despairing message had come from Starhemberg, 
‘No time to be lost; no time indeed to be lost.” 

There was no time to be lost indeed. The fortifications 
of Vienna were a mere heap of ruins. The Imperial 
Palace was battered to pieces. Nearly one whole quarter 
of the city was in ashes. On the 3d of September, the 
long-contested Burg ravelin yielded. On the 4th, the 
salient angle of the Burg bastion was blown into the air. 
On the 6th, a similar mine and assault following cumbered 
the Léwel bastion with ruin and with corpses. For a 
moment, the horse-tails were planted upon the ramparts. 
Driven back thence with difficulty, the Turks still clung 
to the Burg ravelin, and four pieces of cannon planted 
there completed the ruin of the works. But no new 
attack came. Informed of the advance of Lorraine, 
though still incredulous of the presence of Sobieski, the 
Vizier began to draw his troops toward the Kahlenberg. 
He still clung to the batteries and trenches ; still kept the 
pick of his Janissaries grappling with the prize so nearly 
won. He rejected the advice of the Pasha of Pesth, to 
withdraw across the Wien and fortify a camp, secure that 
if the Christians attacked and failed Vienna would fall. 
He remained irresolute, halting between his expected 
booty and her deliverer. 

Sobieski had already taken the measure of his opponent. 
In reply to desponding views of Lorraine at Tuln, he had 
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said : ‘Be of good cheer; which of us at the head of 
200,000 men would have allowed this bridge to have been 
thrown within five leagues of his camp?” To his wife he 
wrote : ‘‘A commander who has thought neither of in- 
trenching his camp, nor of concentrating his forces, but 
who lies encamped there as if we were 100 miles off, is 
predestined to be beaten.” From the Kahlenberg, he 
said to his soldiers: ‘‘ This man knows nothing of war ; 
we shall beat him.” 

The march up the defiles of the Kahlenberg presented, 
even without interruptions, extraordinary difficulties. 
The King himself pushed forward to superintend. He 
was 80 long parted from his Polish troops that they 
became anxious for his safety. He rejoined them at mid- 
day on the 11th, and encouraged them as they marched ; 
or, as he says, rather climbed to the summit. Some Saxon 
troops, first arriving with three guns, opened fire upon a 
Turkish detachment marching too late to secure the im- 
portant position. The Turks retired, and the distant 
firing announced to Vienna the first tidings of deliver- 
ance. It was not till the evening of the 11th, however, 
that the main body of the army reached the ridge. 
Even then many had lagged behind; the paths were 
nearly impracticable for artillery, and the Germans aban- 
doned many of their guns. But few pieces, indeed, were 
fired after the beginning of the battle on the follow- 
ing day, Polish guns, for the most part, brought up by 
the vigor of the Grand Marshal of the Artillery, Kouski. 

An hour before sunset, September 11th, as Sobieski and 
the generals stood at length upon the crest of the hill, 
they saw outspread before them one of the most magnifi- 
cent, yet terrible displays of human power which man 
has seen. There lay the valley and the islands of the 
Danube, covered with an encampment, the sumptuons- 
ness of which seemed better suited for an excursion of 
pleasure than for the hardships of war. Within it stood 
an innumerable multitude of animals—horses, camels and 
oxen. Two hundred thousand fighting men moved in 
order here and there, while along the foot of the hills 
below swarms of Tartars roamed .at will. A vigorous 
cannonade was raging from the one side, a feeble reply 
from the other. Beneath the canopy of smoké lay a 
great city, visible only by her spires and her pinnacles, 
which pierced the overwhelming cloud and flame. All 
around, except where the magnificence of the invader 
was proudly flaunted in the face of the ruin that he had 
made, the prospect was desolated by war. 

Not distinguishable from the Turks, thousands of 
Christian captives lay in the encampment. The morrow 
might deliver up the people of Vienna to a like fate. 

Sobieski had hoped to fight his way gradually into a 
position whence he could communicate with the besieged, 
but the unexpectedly rapid development of the attack 
interfered with his original disposition. 

His army occupied a front of about a mile and three- 
quarters. It was drawn up in three lines that faced. 

The first line of the right wing was composed of nine- 
teen Polish (cavalry) divisions and four battalions; the 
second, of six Polish and eight Austrian divisions, and 
four Polish battalions ; the third, of nine Polish, six Aus- 
trian, three German divisions, three Polish and one 
German battalion. 

The centre was composed in the first line of nine Aus 
trian and eleven German divisions, and thirteen German 
battalions ; in the second, of six German divisions, ten 
German and six Austrian battalions ; in the third, of five 
German and two Austrian battalions. 

The left wing showed in the first line ten Austrian and 
five German divisions, and six Austrian battalions; in 
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the second line, four German and eight Austrian di- 
visions ; in the third line, three German and seven Aus- 
trian battalions. 

Lubomirski, with his irregular Poles, was on the left; 
Field-marshal Jablonowski commanded on the right ; 
Waldeck, with the Electors of Bavaria and Saxony, the 
centre ; the Duke of Lorraine and Louis of Baden, with 
Counts Leslie and Caprara, on the left. The King was 
upon the right, or right centre, throughout the day. The 
total force, including detachments not actually engaged, 
was 85,400 men, with some irregulars, and 168 guns, 
many of them not in action at all. The army was one- 
third Poles, one-third Austrians, one-third Germans. As 
night wore away, the rear guard gained the summit of 
the hills, and snatched a brief repose. 

But for the King there was no rest. The man whom 
the French ambassador had described as unable to ride, 
who was tormented certainly by wearing pains, after three 
days of incessant toil, passed a sleepless night prepara- 
tory to fourteen hours in the saddle upon the battlefield. 
‘At 3 a.m. on Sunday, the 12th, the King is again writing 
‘to his bien-aimée Mariette. ‘‘We are so thin,” he writes, 
“we might run down the stags on the mountains.” As 
to the pomp or even comfort of a King, that is not to be 
thought of. ‘All’ my ‘luggage which we have got up 
here’is in the two lightest carts.”” He has some more 
upon mules, but has not seen them for forty-eight hours. 
He had no thought of sleep ; indeed, the thunder of the 
Turkish cannon made it impossible ; and a gale of wind, 
which he describes as ‘sufficient to blow the men off 
their horses,” bore the noise of their discharge with re- 
doubled clamor to the relieving army. Moreover, the 
King writes, he must be in the saddle before daybreak, 
riding down from the right to the extreme left, to consult 
with Lorraine, opposite whom the enemy lies in force ; 
not intrenched, he hopes, as on that side he means to 
break through to the city. A two days’ affair, at least, 
he thinks. Then, “my eighth letter to your sixth,” he 
adds, with other familiar and gentle conversation, with 
tidings of her son and of other friends, but with no word 
of fear or of apprehension. He had made his will before 
setting out from Warsaw, but he entertained no thought 


of failure. Then closing his wife’s letter, the affectionate 
husband becomes again the heroic King and careful gen- 
eral. He rides from right to left along the lines, in that 
boisterous Autumn morning, makes the last dispositions 
with Lorraine, with him and with a few others again re- 
ceives Holy Communion from the hands of Marco Aviano 
before the sun has risen, and then returns to his post 
upon the right wing, ready for the advance that was to 
save Vienna. His next letter to his wife was dated ‘‘Sep- 
tember 13th, night. The tent of the Vizier.” 

The Turkish army was stretched over a front of about 
four miles, slightly curving. Their right rested upon the 
Danube, their left reached toward Breitensee near the 
Wien, and the Tartars swarmed still further beyond. 
Their camp straggled in an irregular half-moon from the 
river above Vienna to beyond the Wien, and their troops 
were drawn up before it. Some hasty intrenchments had 
been thrown up, but the bulk of their artillery remained 
in their lines. In the trenches lay a great body of 
Janissaries ; and the Turkish army was weakened by the 
dispersal of Tartars and irregulars on the night before 
the fight. As the King had said, the Turks were badly 
posted. Fighting with a river and a fortified city upon 
their flank and rear, repulse would mean certain disaster. 
Sobieski hoped upon the first day merely to bring his 
army within striking distance of the enemy, and to estab- 
lish his left well forward, ready to deal a decisive blow, 
or to throw succor into Vienna on the morrow. 

The Turks had pushed their outposts forward up the 
banks of the river, and soon after daybreak Lorraine upon 
the left was engaged, and the fight thickened as his at- 
tack was developed. Eugene of Savoy began his distin- 
guished career in arms by carrying tidings from Lorraine 
to the King that the battle had commenced in earnest. 
Advancing in columns, with a comparatively narrow front, 
down the difficult slope of the hills, the infantry gradually 
deployed upon the lower ground, while the cavalry of the 
second line advanced to fill the gaps. The Turks resisted 
gallantly, but they were not a match for Lorraine’s 
German foot. The fighting was obstinate, and the losses 
heavy upon both sides, but the tide of fight rolled steadily 
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toward Vienna. The Germans carried the height of 
the Nussberg, and their guns planted there disordered 
the whole of the Turkish right with a plunging fire. Os- 
man Ogoli, Pasha of Kutaya, the Turkish general of 
division, pushed forward three columns in a counter- 
attack, boldly and skillfully directed. The Imperial in- 
s Vol XVIL., No. 2—1L 


fantry were shaken, but five Saxon battalions from the 
Christian centre checked in turn the onset of the Otto- 
mans, and restored the current of the battle. 

As the Turkish attack recoiled, the Prince of Croy 
dashed forward with two battalions to carry with a rush 
the village of Nussdorf. Checked and overwhelmed, ho 
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fell back again, himself wounded, his brother slain. 
Louis of Baden, with his dismounted dragoons, came up 
to the rescue, and checked the enemy. As they recoiled 
slowly the fight grew fiercer, and then more stationary 
about Nussdorf and Dobling. Houses, gardens and vine- 
yards formed a series of intrenchments, sharply attacked 
and obstinately defended. A third time the fiery valor 
of the Turks, charging home with their sabres among the 
pikes and muskets, disordered the allies, and all but re- 
gained the summit of the Nussberg. Again the superior 
cohesion of the Christians prevailed, and the Turkish 
column, outflanked, fell back, contesting every foot of 
ground. From the long-extended centre and left of their 
line no support came to them, as the Vizier in anxious ir- 
resolution expected the advance of the centre and right 
of the allies. His infatuation, moreover, still kept in the 
batteries the bulk of his artillery, and in the trenches the 
best of his Janissaries. Osman was at last driven back 
upon the fortified defiles of Diébling, where at last a bat- 
tery of ten guns and a force of Janissaries opposed a 
steadier resistance. By noon Lorraine had won the posi- 
tion which had been marked out for him, and slackened 
his attack while he re-formed his victorious battalions. 
The centre and right of the Christian army, separated by 
a longer distance from their foes, had scarce fired a shot 
nor struck a blow. In the absence of his artillery, So- 
bieski would have hesitated to advance had not his lines 
become so deeply involved that it was difficult to suspend 
the conflict. Yet a momentary lull succeeded. The Poles 
upon the right halted and snatched a hasty meal from the 
provisions they had brought. 

Behind the smoky vail of battle Starhemberg and his 
gallant garrison could perchance barely guess the pro- 
gress of their deliverers. The fate of Vienna trembled in 
the balance. The garrison stood ready in the breaches, 
the rest of the inhabitants cowered upon the housetops to 
watch, or knelt in the churches to pray; but to the 
Vizier came swiftly tidings of the foe with whom he had 
to deal, the foe whose presence he had refused to credit. 

Re-forming after their brief delay, the Polish cavalry, in 


gorgeous arms, came flashing from the woods and defiles | 


near Dornbach on his left. Those who had before fought 
against him, knew the plume raised upon a spear-point, 
the shield borne before him, the band-rolles on the lances 
of his bodyguard, which declared the presence of the 
terrible Sobieski. ‘By Allah, but the King is really 
among them,” cried Gieray, Khan of the Crimea. And all 
doubt was at an end as the shout of ‘‘ Vivat Sobieski” 
rolled along the Christian lines. 

Profiting, however, by the lull, the Vizier had re-formed 
his line, brought up infantry from the trenches, and now 
directed his attack upon the Poles, hoping to change the 
fortune of the day, while the Imperialists and Saxons still 
halted before his intrenchments at Dobling. The Turks 
advanced with courage. For a moment a regiment of 
Polish lancers were thrown into confusion, and the offi- 
cers who strove to rally their lines, fell; but Waldeck, 
moving up his Bavarians from the centre, restored the 
fight. Advancing in turn, the Poles drove the Turks back 
from point to point upon their camp. Then Lorraine 
renewed his attack. Horses and men had recovered 
breath and order, and their artillery had moved up in 
support. The defiles of Dobling were cleared by the 
Saxons ; and at about four or five o’clock the Turkish re- 
doubt before Wihring was carried by Louis of Baden. 
Falling back in confusion, the Turks desperately endeav- 
ored, too late, to turn the siege-guns upon the enemy, 
whose advance now threatened them upon all sides. The 
caution of Sobieski had, up to the last moment, inclined 
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him to respect the superior numbers and the desperation 
of his foes ; but now he saw that the decisive hour had 
arrived. The Elector of Bavaria and the Prince of Wal- 
deck already saluted him as conqueror. 

The desperate efforts of the Vizier to gain room by ex- 
tending his lines beyond the Polish right served but to 
increase the confusion. The Queen of Poland’s brother, 
the Count de Maligni, pushing forward with infantry, 
seized a mound whence his musketry-fire dominated the 
spot where the Vizier stood. The last shots were fired from 
the two or three cannon which had kept pace with the 
advance, A French officer rammed home the last charge 
with his gloves, his wig, and a packet of French papers. 
Already the ‘roads to Hungary were thronged with fugi- 
tives, when the King decided to seize the victory all but 
in his grasp already. ‘‘Non nobis, non nobis, Domine ex- 
ercituum, sed nomini Tuo des gloriaum,” he cried in answer 
to the congratulations of his friends. 

Concentrating as rapidly as possible the bulk of the 
cavalry of the whole army, German and Polish, upon the 
right, he led them to the charge, directly upon the spot 
where the Vizier with blows, tears and curses, was en- 
deavoring to rally the soldiers, whom his own ill-conduct 
had deprived of their wonted valor. The Turkish In- 
fantry and cavalry were incapable of withstanding the 
shock of the heavy German cuirassiers, or of arresting the 
rush of the Polish nobles. Their King at their head, they 
came down like a whirlwind to the shout of ‘‘God pre- 
serve Poland.” The spears of the first line were splia- 
tered against the few who awaited them, but their onset 
was irresistible. Spahis and Janissaries, Tartars and 
Christians alike went down before the Polish lances, or 
turned and fled in headlong confusion. The old Pasha of 
Pesth, the greatest of the Turkish warriors, had fled al- 
ready. The Pashas of Aleppo and Silistria perished. 
‘*Can you not help me ?” cried the Vizier, turning to the 
Khan of the Crimea. ‘‘ No,” was the reply ;'‘‘I know the 
King of Poland well, it is impossible to resist him ; think 
only of flight.” 

Away through the wasted borders of Austria, away to 
the Hungarian frontier, to their army that lay before 
Raab, poured the fugitives. There seldom lus been a 
deliverance more complete and more decisive. The terror 
which had so long weighed upon Eastern Christendom 
was dissolved in that headlong rout. It was more than 
the scattering of an army ; the strength of an empire was 
dissipated on that day. Resources which had been ac-. 
cumulating for years were destroyed ; and such an ex- 
pedition, so numerous and so well furnished, never was 
sent forth by the Ottoman again. ‘The victory lacked 
nothing to render it more striking, either in suddenness, 
in completeness, or in situation. The whole action had 
been comprised in the hours between sunrise and sunset, 
before the gates of one of the greatest capitals in Europe. 
The Christians, exhausted by the toils of the last few days, 
could not pursue to any distance. The Imperial General 
Diinewald, indeed, with a few squadrons of Austrians and 
Poles, the stoutest steeds or the keenest riders, despising 
both plunder and fatigue, pushed straight on through the 
twilight to Enzersdorf, and there bursting on the line of 
flight made a slaughter of the fugitives. But there was 
no general pursuit on the part of the allies. Their com- 
manders were doubtful of the full extent of their victory, 
and feared lest from such a multitude some part might 
rally and destroy the too-eager followers whom they still 
outnumbered. At seven, Louis of Baden had opened a 
communication with the besieged, and the garrison, sally- 
ing forth, joined the relieving army in the slaughter of the 
Janissaries who had remained in the trenches. 
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The whole artillery of the Turks, their munitions | camp still cumbered with the slaughter of the combatants 


and their baggage were the spoil of the victors. Three 
hundred and ten pieces of cannon, 20,000 animals, 9,000 
carriages, 125,000 tents, 5,000,000 pounds of powder are 
enumerated. The standard ‘of the Vizier was sent to the 
Pope by the conqueror, while his gilded stirrups were 
dispatched at once to Poland to the Queen, as a token of 
victory. Never, perhaps, since Alexander stood a victor 
at Issus in the tents of Darius, had any European army 
entered upon such spoil. Much money had been saved 
by the Turks in their flight ; but precious stuffs and 
jeweled arms, belts thick with diamonds, intended to en- 
circle the fair captives of Vienna, the varied plunder of 
many a castle of Hungary and of Lower Austria, were 
found piled in the encampment. 

In the Vizier’s quarters were gardens laid out with 
baths and fountains, a menagerie, even a rabbit-warren. 
His encampment alone formed a labyrinth of tents, by 
itself of the circumference of a little town, and with its 
contents declared the character of its late owner. The 
Polish envoy was discovered in the camp in chains, for- 
gotten during the turmoil, and thus saved from the death 
promised him if his master should take the field. The 
Imperial agent at the Porte, Kunitz, had escaped into the 
town during the battle ; but before the battle the Vizier 
had ordered a general massacre of prisoners, and the 
camp was cumbered with the bodies of men, women and 
children foully slaughtered. 

The benevolent energy of the Bishop of Neustadt found 
employment in caring for 500 children who had escaped 
the sword. The night was passed in the camp by the vic- 
tors. Not till the following morning did the King meet Lor- 
raine and exchange congratulations upon their success. 
Then, with the Commandant Starhemberg, they entered 
the city. They repaired to the churches for a solemn 
thanksgiving. Sobieski himself sang the Te Deum. No- 
thing could exceed the enthusiastic gratitude of the people, 
who barely allowed a passage to the horse of their de- 
liverer. The priest, after the Te Deum, gave out the words, 
“« There was a man sent from God, whose name was John.” 
A salute of 300 guns proclaimed the victory far and wide, 
and the shouts of ‘‘ Vivat Sobieski!” that filled the city 
out-thundered the thunder of the cannon. Their walls 
were a chaos, their habitations a ruin; but the citizens 
rejoiced as those rejoice whom the Lord hath redeemed 
and delivered from the hand of the eneny. 

The Emperor could not endure that any but himself 
should triumph in Vienna. On hearing of the victory 
he had returned to the neighborhood of the city. A 
council was held to settle the weighty point as to how 
the elective Emperor was to receive the elective King. 
‘¢ With open arms, since he has saved the Empire,” said 
Lorraine ; but Leopold would not descend to such an 
indecorum. He strove to avoid a meeting with the de- 
liyerer of his capital, and when the meeting was arranged 
could barely speak a few cold words in Latin, well answered 
by Sobieski, who, saying, ‘‘I am happy, Sire, to have been 
able to render you this slight service,” turned his horse, 
saluted, and rode away. A few complimentary pre- 
sents to Prince James and to the Polish nobles did not 
efface the impression of ingratitude. Sobieski was un- 
doubtedly aggrieved, and many others were much discon- 
tented. 

Neglected and distrusted by the sovereign whom he had 
delivered, Sobieski found consolation in detailing his 
victory, his spoil and his wrongs alike to his wife. We 
find the great soldier again, in the the full flush of his 
victory, writing indefatigably to his Mariette. It is on 
the night of the 13th, in the Vizier’s late quarters, in the 


and of prisoners. 

He begins his letter : ‘‘God be blessed for ever. He 
has given victory to our people. He has‘given them such 
a triumph that past ages have not seen the like.” All 
around, the explosions of the Turkish ammunition, fired 
by the plunderers from city and army, ‘‘ make a din like 
the last judgment.’’ He plunges into a description of 
the riches that the camp contains. He exults in the belt 
and in the watches studded with jewels, the stuffs and 
the embroideries which are to adorn his wife’s boudoir. 
But he is still bent on action. ‘‘We must march to- 
morrow for Hungary,” he says, ‘‘and start at the double, 
to escape the smell of the camp and its refuse, the thou- 
sands of bodies of men and of animals lying unburied.” 

One letter, at least, he had dispatched before writing to 
his wife. He knew well the feelings with which the King 
of France would regard the salvation of the Empire. “I 
have written to the King of France,” he says; ‘‘I have 
told him that it was to him especially, as to the Most 
Christian King, that I felt bound to convey the informa- 
tion of the battle that we have won, and of the safety of 
Christendom.” This letter remained unanswered. It is 
said that the proofs of Louis’s dealings with the Turks 
were at that moment in the hands of the victors. 

Amidst the general chorus of admiration and of thank- 
fulness which rose from Europe, in France, and in France 
alone, were the deeds of Sobieski slighted. 

Upon the Ottoman power the effect of the victory was 
decisive. Turkish rule in Hungary had received a blow 
from which it never recovered. It is true that Sobieski, 
advancing rashly with his cavalry alone, shortly involved 
himself in a disaster, near the bridge of the Danube, op- 
posite Gran. The King himself had to ride for his life 
from the Turkish horsemen. The check, however, was 
avenged by the complete destruction of the force which 
had inflicted it ; and the fortress of Gran, the most im- 
portant place upon that side of Hungary, became the 
prize of the conqueror. 

The views of Sobieski embraced the reduction of Buda, 
and, perhaps, of the whole of Hungary, in this campaign. 
But this was forbidden by the lateness of the season, still 
more by the jealousy of the Emperor. 

What gain did Poland, or the King of Poland, gather 
from the enterprise in which he had played so glorious a 
part? For a few months Sobieski was the centre of the 
admiring eyes of Christendom. ‘ L’empire du monde vous 
serait dt si le ciel l’eut réservé d un seul potental,” wrote 
Christina of Sweden. Never before had Poland filled so 
great a place in the eyes of the world. The cautious 
Venetians sought her special alliance. The Turks were 
for the time broken, the Tartars were crushed, the Cos- 
sacks of the Ukraine again reduced to submission. But 
Sobieski had fought and had conquered for others. His 
country was incapable of gathering the fruits of victory, 
incapable of prolonged effort, and therefore of lasting 
success, At the peace of Carlowitz, Podolia, with the 
Fortress of Kaminiec, was recovered ; but the Turks, it 
was soon seen, were beaten for the benefit of Austria ; the 
Tartars, for the benefit of Russia. 

The King of Poland, alive to the shortcomings of his 
countrymen, was unable to correct them. A man who 
was at least the most eminent soldier, general we may not 
say, of Europe ; a man who above all others living ful- 
filled the character of a hero; a King who had saved his 
country, he found himself the object of an empty re- 
spect, but the wielder of no authority ; he saw his country 
without order, without steadiness of purpose, unable to 
follow any settled policy. 
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HAUNTED—BY WHAT? 


By Mary A, DENISON, 


Wuar do you say, Ethel Vane? Married! You to be 
married—and to Horace Vertney! How dare you men- 
tion the matter to me, and I the mother of Fannie 
Upton ?” 

“‘I did say it, aunt,’ said the young girl, quietly, but 
the crimson mantled in a deeper flame round the pure 
oval of the cheeks, and there was a smothered fire in the 
eyes. ‘If Fannie lost him, she has only herself to blame ; 
she wants a richer lover.” 

‘Silence, Ethel Vane, or tell the truth!’ and the 


THE DONGAN CHARTER OF THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 
SEE PAGE 169, 


woman’s eyes looked dangerous in their electrical in- 
tensity. ‘‘You know in your very heart that you won 
Horace from my poor child by every art natural to and 
acquired by woman. You could not rest till you had 
proved your power upon him. Little by little you gained 
a fatal influence, and now you come in your triumph to 
exult over and insult us !” 

The girl, turning deathly pale, sat nervously clasping 


and unclasping her satin portemonnaie, pushing her | 


bracelet back and forth, and in other ways giving token 
that she had not expected this vehement outburst from 
her aunt. 

“‘T’m sure I didn’t know Fannie ever cared much ; she 
never talked to me as if she did—always laughing at him 
—and she has refused so many good offers.” 


“‘ Don’t you throw that up in my poor child’s face,” said 


her aunt, with an access of passion and a thicker voice. 
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‘Next thing you'll be telling me she’s too old to be mar- 
ried. Yes, she has refused better men than Horace 
Vertney, but the poor child has set her heart upon him.” 

“‘Then, why did she treat him so?” queried Ethel, 
looking bravely up. ‘‘ She certainly did quarrel with him, 
and left him for Bob Langton, and then he came over to 
me. I didn’t care for him then—Fannie knows I didn’t ; 
but I pitied him and talked with him, and, by-and-by, 
before we either of us dreamed what we were doing, we 


slighted him ? I couldn’t have sent him back afterward, 
if I would. He wouldn’t go,” she added, in a sort of 
tender undertone. 

‘‘Oh, you needn’t try to apologize ; we knew you too 
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well, All I can say is, that you’ve broken Fannie’s heart, 
poor girl! She’s lying this moment on the lounge out 
there, sick as sick can be. Nota mouthful will she taste, 
; and only the good Lord knows what'll be the end of it.” 
“T’m so sorry !” said Ethel, in a distressed voice ; ‘‘I 
thought everything was right, and she would be my 
' bridesmaid.” 

Mrs. Upton rose, looking wild and white. Her hand 
was uplifted, and whether she would have struck her, the 
shuddering girl would never know, for a form stood in 
the narrow doorway, framed in the shadows—the tall, 
slight figure of Fannie Upton, her face like marble in the 
tension and 
polish of the 
skin, her 
great dark 
eyes like sad 
flames, her 
abundant 
hair falling 
in loose curls over neck and shoulders, while, as if to 
steady herself, she held by the door-frame on either side. 

“Stop, mother ; there’s no use talking that way, now. 
Ethel, you needn’t look at me so innocently, as if you 
never saw me before. You know what you have done. 
Clever spies have watched and listened, and repeated to 
me the wicked things you said to poison his mind.” 

“‘T won’t hear this, Fannie !” said Ethel, springing with 
energy from her seat. ‘‘ Whoever told you that I tried to 
forward my own interest that way, told you lies. Inever 
spoke of you, or, if I did, it was to praise you. You are 
my own cousin ; how could Ido such miserable things ?” 

“You could, and you did. How you did it I don’t 
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loved each other. It wasn’t my fault, was it, that she | know, for you’re not very pretty, but you stole him from 
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tempest and flood will pursue both you and him—yes, 
and lightning and thunder. Then, when you are in 
deadly peril, you may think of me, whose hopes you 
blighted, and whose prospects you ruined. That’s all I 
wish you, Ethel Vane.” 

The girl tottered and swayed to and fro, as if she would 
have fallen; then, with an angry, deprecating glare at 
poor Ethel, who stood there, white and stunned, slie 
turned, and disappeared in the gloom. 

‘ [think it’s dreadful,” she said, half-pleading, while 
her lips trembled. ‘‘It’s like a curse, and I—I never 
thought of harming her. Aunt, you ought to take my 
pa:t, instead of blaming me. I never thought of him till 
she treated him as she did. I think it is cruel !” 

“Tt is what you deserve,” said her aunt, coldly. 
have nothing but that to say to you !” 

“Then I must go,’’ said Ethel, one dry sob escaping 
her. ‘‘I must be married alone, for you are the only re- 
lation I have in this part of the world.” 

* You will never be happy, Ethel Vane—never !” 

“Oh, don’t say that!" sobbed the girl, holding out 
both hands. ‘‘I think I have heard quite as much as I 
can bear. I hope you will be sorry for the harm you have 
wished me !’ 

And, grieved and indignant, she left the house. 

‘What would he say ?” she murmured again and again, 
clasping her hands and holding them close against her 
heart. 

‘‘He” meant Horace, of course—Horace Vertney, the 
handsomest young lawyer in Winston, for whom all the 
eligible young girls had been angling. 

And Ethel had won him, not with beauty, but with the 
sweet and sterling qualities of mind and character. Her 
cousin Fannie had been the first attraction, and Fannie 
wrs more than beautiful. 

If her inward charms had been equal to the loveliness 
of her person, she would have been a treasure indeed. 
But she had been badly trained, and was unduly vain of 
her charms. Hitherto her lovers had borne with her oddi- 
ties and smiled at her flirtations ; but Horace Vertney 
was too manly a man to put himself at the feet of any 
woman, no matter how beautiful. > 

He was at first wildly in love with this acknowledged 
belle of the town. Her fair, smooth complexion, just 
dashed with the faintest rose; her incomparable lips, 
that seemed made for love’s witcheries ; the velvet braids 
of her dark hair, her calm, imperial manner—made him 
her worshiper for a time; but when she turned appa- 
rently cold and contemptuous from his presence, instead 
of following her, hat in hand, he waited till she made 
concession, never humbling himself, till she tried him 
once too often; and the result was that she lost him, 
although she had never loved any man as she loved 
him. Z 
Her cousin, Ethel Vane, out of the kindness of her 
heart, tried to excuse the brilliant and reigning beauty, 
and in so doing insensibly captured him. 

The soft, gray eyes, and a smile so full of leart-kind- 
ness, made him turn toward her as the half-blind turn 
toward the sun ; and then he saw what a fatal mistake he 
had made, and how near he had come to imperiling his 
happiness for life. 

When Ethel told him of her interview, he was half- 
angry and half-amused. 

* As if the elements would trouble themselves to mind 
her behests, darling. Never think of it naain. IfI read 
your cousin’s character aright, she is only angry at her 


sey 


Not long after this Horace Vertney and his bride were 
on their way to a flourishing town in the West, where 
they were soon settled, and the young man made his way 
as a lawyer. They had rented a beautiful and spacious 
cottage on the outskirts of the city, and here they en- 
joyed an earthly paradise. 

Flowers grew abundantly in their lovely western home. 
Ethel’s taste decked the rooms till they looked like Ely- 
sian bowers, and in their grounds grew many fruits and 
trees as beautiful as those in Eden. 

A happier bridal pair never set up house-keeping. Not 
a cloud darkened their sky. Everywhere they met 
friends; their life was like a placid river, with never 
a ripple upon its surface, until two years had passed. 

But one day a letter came, edged with black—a letter 
with ominous breadth of margin, for this was all it said : 


“ Fannie is dead, AunT Susan Upton.” 

Then, indeed, the cloud spread all over the fair heaven 
of their happiness. Ethel fainted ; and when she recoy- 
ered, a little wailing babe lay on her bosom. 

Horace was hanging over her in an agony of terror, for 
the doctor could not promise returning health. What 
little encouragement he gave was full of ‘‘ ifs.” 

But with the aid of good nursing, and the tender care 
of her husband, Ethel rallied, and before many weeks 
were over, she sat in her sunny breakfast-room, with a wee 
straw cradle at her side, draped with silken hangings and 
knots of pale-blue ribbon, wherein lay a little angel, 
smiling up at her. 

Strength did not come to her, however, as it should. 
She was always languid, always sad, except in the pre- 
sence of Horace, when she exerted herself to be gay, and 
sometimes forgot, while her babe smiled upon her, that 
she was under ban. 

“* Fannie is dead !” 

She waked up in the night repeating these words, and 
saw them written all over the fair landscape. She could 
only think of her cousin, in all her magnificent beauty, 
lying under the greensward. Sometimes she seemed to 
pierce that grave gloom and meet Fannie’s reproachful 
eyes! ° 

How terrible it was! She had read of people being 
haunted, and now at times grew so nervous that she 
seemed to hear behind her the faint rustle of garments, 
which she chose to fancy graveclothes. If her little 
babe looked up with innocent eyes into the heavenward 
depths, as children will, and drew his tiny brows thought- 
fully together, she would catch him up from his pillow, 
and hurry breathlessly away. Did he see Fannie !—poor, 
beautiful Fannie, who had died of a broken heart ? 

It mattered nothing that she oould not consciously 
accuse herself of having acted with any duplicity what- 
ever; there was the fact—she had married the man 
Fannie had loved. Fannie had cursed her. Fannie was 
dead. Fannie haunted her. 

For the first time in her life, she began to watch the 
elements. A thunderstorm excited the greatest dread ; at 
every sharp thrust of the lightning she would hide her 
face with a sharp ery. When Horace was not at home at 
such times, she would close her blinds, and hide little 
Harry and herself in the thickest darkness she could find. 

“Tt will be my boy !"she moaned. ‘I feel it in my 
very soul—it will be my boy.” 

One night Horace was awakened by her moaning. He 
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opened his eyes to see her walking the floor like a spirit 
in white, with her baby in her arms. 

‘Ethel, my darling, is Harry sick ?” he asked. 

She started like a guilty creature. 

‘* Oh, no, the baby is well enough, dear ; but just listen 
to the rain.” 

** Yes, a hard shower ; but what need you fear? We 
are all safely housed.” 

‘**T read that there were floods in the next county, and 
—it’s frightened me a little. There is a horrible wind. 
Don’t you feel the house shake ? Suppose it should blow 
usaway? There are dreadful hurricanes sometimes, 
you know, and I should like to be ready—for baby’s 
sake, you know.” 

‘**Nonsense !”’ said Horace ; but he said it pleasantly, 
for he saw the white flag of deadly fear in her face. 
‘* There isn’t the least danger,” he added, ‘‘and I won't 
have you walking like a ghost. If you must be up, wait 
till I make you a fire, and sit down comfortably to be 
miserable.” 

‘Oh, Horace, don't laugh at me!” 

At sight of her pathetic face, at sound of her trembling 
voice, all the lover awakened. 

‘*Something troubles you,” he said, softly, as he coaxed 
her to lie down beside him, where she hid her wet eyes in 
his bosom. ‘‘ You don’t get stout and strong, my darling ; 
I've noticed it of late. One evening I looked in and saw 
you kneeling over baby’s cradle, and crying as if your 
heart would break. What is it ?” 

‘*Oh, Horace, that dreadful letter—Fannie is dead! I 
can’t forget it ; it haunts me night and day,” she sobbed. 
“T can see nothing but Fannie’s grave; I can hear no- 
thing but those fearful words she said about lightning 
and thunder, and storm and flood. I am dying, Horace, 
because she haunts me—dying by inches.” 

‘A great deal you must think of the baby and me!” 

The words came after seconds of deliberation. Her 
confession frightened him, not that it made him supersti- 
tious becanse a few wild words had been spoken in a mo- 
ment of passion, or even that Fanny might have died with 
the hot hate in her heart; but he knew how innocent his 
wife was, how unselfish and sensitive, and he trembled 
with the fear that, having come upon her at such a criti- 
cal time, the miserable thing might unsettle her brain. 

**Oh, Horace, don’t say that; it’s because I think so 
much of the baby and you. I dread to leave you !” 

‘*To leave us? What do you mean, Ethel ?” he asked, 
a vague fear stealing into his heart. 

‘‘T don’t know as I can explain it ; but there is such a 
shadow resting upon me. Do you think the dead come 
back ? Do you believe they feel hate, even beyond the 
grave? Even in broad daylight I look over my shoulder 
to see if she is there. When Iam happy with our darling 
little Harry, suddenly something comes between us. Oh, 
Horace, save me!—save me! don’t let me die! I can’t 
die and leave my beautiful home !” 

It was all he could do to soothe her, and in the morn- 
ing, for the first time in his life, he went to his office with 
a heavy foreboding at his heart. 

“Tf she goes on this way,” he said to himself, ‘‘ our 
happiness is sorely wrecked. Storms will come, always 
appalling in their fury, and her terror will increase upon 
her. What can I do to check this growing fatality ? 
Must I lose my wife, whom I love better than my own 
life? Ah, we were too happy !” 

He went to the house of the best physician in town, 
and laid the case before him. The man of medicine 
looked grave, but gave the young lawyer hope. He 
would call and see Mrs. Vertney, and he did. At least 


Horace brought him there to take tea, taking care to con- 
ceal his profession, and, while in one of the merriest of 
moods, the keen eye of the physician noted every glance, 
every movement. 

“Your wife must be taken away from here,” was his 
verdict, as Horace and he went out in the garden. 
“‘Entire change of scene will be the best panacea. 
Manage to get her interested in the journey. You need 
not make many preparations, or stay long, but you must 
go immediately.” 

“You think her very ill, then ?” said Horace, with a 
sinking heart. 

‘‘There is that in her eye which alarms me, and we 
medical men are not easily alarmed. I don't like the 
color of her skin—the feel of her hand—in fact, there are 
several symptoms which none but a practiced eye would 
discern. I don’t want to frighten you, but I do assure 
you there is no time to lose. Iam glad you came to me 
as you did.” 

“‘Doctor, I believe it would be death to me to lose my 
wife,” said Horace, with a broken voice. 

“‘Tut— tut—you’d have to bear it as every son of Adam 
has to do at some time ; but I don’t wonder you feel as 
you do. Mrs. Vertney is certainly a most charming little, 
woman, and she is not going to die yet, I trust. It takes’ 
a good deal, you see, to kill, and, my dear sir ’—his voica 
dropped—‘“‘ there are sorrows worse than death.” 

“* Great heaven !”’—the chill moisture broke out over tha 
young man’s forehead as he wrung the doctor’s hand—! 
‘“‘T understand you.” 

“Get away as quickly as you can, that is all, or I 
won't vouch for a cure,” and, the conference ended, 
they went in. 

Only a few days elapsed before Horace and his wife 
were on the road. The doctor had advised them not to 
take a regular nurse, as it was better that the greater part 
of the care of the child should devolve upon the mother ; 
so they took only a bright little girl who lived in the 
neighborhood, and sometimes came in to help at home— 
a pretty, vivacious child, who had quite won Ethel's 
heart. 

The packing, the starting, and particularly getting the 
baby ready, had already put a touch of rose-color on 
Ethel’s pallid-cheeks. Their destination was not particu- 
larly mapped out, for poor Ethel was an orphan ; but there 
were three or four places of some interest. At one thero 
was a waterfall, and some mountain scenery ; at another 
medicinal springs and fine views, and at another place, 
where Horace thought of stopping for a while, he had 
two sisters living, who had never seen his little family. 

These Ethel was particularly anxious to see and to 
show her precious charge. She prattled about them, 
asking all manner of questions, and never seemed in 
better spirits, until one night, when they were sailing 
down a broad river, a fearful thunderstorm came up. 
Then it was terrible to see her anxiety to screen her babe, 
to watch her strained, bloodshot eyes, and to know that 
she felt a superstitious fear totally unlike a healthy dread 
of natural phenomena. 

It passed, however, and nobody was hurt. Horace 
took her out to see the lovely rainbow, and she promiscd 
that in the future she would try to repress her fears. 
Even as she spoke, however, she cast a timid glance over 
her shoulder. 

The days passed on. They had seen the waterfall and 
many, many strange sights and faces, when at last they 
turned toward the town where the two sisters of Horace 
lived ; it was a famous watering-place, and the large 
house, owned by the two old-maid sisters, was generslly 
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full of boarders. There were three good hotels, and at 
the time of their arrival the town was very gay ; every- 
thing progressed swimmingly. 

The sisters were two of the sweetest gray-eyed women 
Ethel had ever seen. With her and the pretty baby they 
instantly fell in love, and made them at ‘once at home, 
surrounding them with every comfort. ; 

Horace often drove out on the beach, rejoicing to see 
that the color in Ethel’s cheek was more permanent, and 


that hunted look which had made her countenance pain- ! 


ful had almost faded out of her eyes. 

One day they approached a carriage with a liveried 
coachman and outriders. As they were passing it a form 
sprang half-forward, with uplifted arms. 

At the same time a low, pained ery broke from Ethel’s 
lips. The person in the opposite carriage was Iaunie, 
alive, well, and as beautiful as ever ! 

They had passed each other, and Ethel, with dry lips, 
clutching her husband’s arm, sat staring forward. 

“That's the handsome Mrs. Mellish,” said the driver. 
“ They’re very rich, but her husband is old, and don’t get 
out often.” 

“Then,” said Ethel, with a long-drawn, gasping sigh, 
“it was no spirit ?” 
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wouldn’t even let me send you a paper. 
Mother never forgave you, and I did 
think once I never should ; but I don’t 
care now. I have all the money I want, 
go everywhere, don’t have to lift my 
hand to anything — never do— unless 
it’s for a check, and, after all, it is 
better under the circumstances as it is.” 

Ethel never told her of her mother’s 
ruse, and it was, perhaps, as well that 
she did not. She grew bright and 
blooming as ever in the course of a 
few weeks, and laughed at her old, 
causeless dread. 

‘You need never fear that I shall 
indulge in superstition again,” she said 
to Horace, when at last, happy and in 
her right mind, she turned toward 
their home paradise. ‘To think I 
have made you and myself miserable 
over Fannie’s grave, Fannie’s broken 
heart, Fannie’s curse! I am com- 
pletely cured of being haunted by—what ?” 

“Sure enough,” laughed Horace, ‘‘ you have most un- 
doubtedly been followed by a ghost of your own making.” 

And so ready is Ethel to do battle with superstition 
to-day, that her friends never go to her with dreams and 
visions and forebodings, for they are sure to hear a lec- 
ture if they do. 
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NEW YORK CITY IN ITS EARLY DAYS 
UNDER THE DONGAN CHARTER. 


On the 22d of April, 1686, was executed under the 
great seal of the province, by Colonel Thomas Dongan, 
Governor of New York, a charter by which New York ob- 
tained all the rights of a city—a confirmation of all privi- 
leges granted under the Dutch rule, by ‘‘several gov- 
ernors, directors, generals and commanders-in-chief of 
the Nether Dutch nation,” and new and ample powers. 
The venerable instrument on parchment, with the sead 
now partly crumbled away, is preserved among the me- 
mentoes of the city in the office of the Comptroller. 

The public buildings enumerated in the Charter as be- 
longing to the city are ‘“‘the City Hall or Stat-house, 


“« My dear, do spirits wear old gold, ribbons and laces | with the ground thereunto belonging, two market houses, 


and diamonds? It is as I told you. + 
Fannie’s heart healed; she married 
some withered millionaire, and you 
need never trouble yourself about her 
grave again, or thunder, lightning cr 
flood.” And he Jaughed with a glad- 
ness he had never felt before. 

It was quite true. Fannie had been 
married eighteen months, and as Ethel 
corresponded with no one in her for- 
mer home, she had never heard the 
news. But why had that letter been 
sent her? It was a stroke of malice on 
the part of Fannie’s mother. Fannie 
was dead; but it was Fannie’s infant 
daughter, who only lived a week. 

The cousins met once more. Fannio 
was her old self, and still a coquette, 
angling for hearts. 

“Why didn’t you let me know you 
~ cre married ?” asked Ethel. 

“TI did want to, but mother said no— 
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the bridge into the 
dock, the wharves or 
docks, with their ap- 
purtenances, and the 
new burial place with- 
out the gate of the city.” 

The enterprise of the 
city had also been man- 
ifested in its having 
‘established and set- 
tled one ferry from the 
said City of New York 
to Long Island, for the 
accommodation and 
convenience of passen- 
gers, the said citizens 
and travelers.” 

The streets were 
vested in the city, and 
the Corporation was in- 


vested with full power 


to lay out new streets, 
lanes ; establish ferries 
‘‘necessary, needful 
and convenient for the 
inhabitants of said city 
and Manhattan’s 
Island.” 

The city limits were 
extended over the 
whole island, and all 
unappropriated lands 
were vested in the city, 
as well as all royalties 
and rights to mines, 
except those of gold 
and silver. 


The Common Council, to show its appreciation of the 
benefit conferred on the city, in its meeting ‘‘ of the 24th 
of April, 1686,” passed a resolution whereby ‘It is 
agreed by the Common Councell that they will pay his 
Honor 200lb. upon Signeing the same, and give him secur- 


ity for 100Ib. more in six months.” 
The obtaining of this Charter was due in no small de- | 


£IR EDMOND ANDROS, GOVERNOR OF 
NEW YORE. 


gree to Nich- 
olas Bayard, 
who was then 
Mayor of the 
city, and also 
a member of 
His Majesty’s 
Council for 
the Province. 
His name is 
to this day to 
be seen in- 
scribed on the 
silver case 
containing 
the seal. 
Nicholas 
Bayard was 
confirmed in 
his position 
as Mayor; 
James Gra- 
ham made Re- | 
corder, andj) 
Andrew | 


COLONEL THOMAS DONGAN, GOVERNOR OF NEW YORK (AFTERWARD 
EARL OF LIMERICK.— AFTER THE SUPPOSED PORTRAIT FROM 
THE CALEB LYONS COLLECTION, NOW IN THE N. Y. HIST. SOC. 


Bowne, John Robinson, 
William Beekman, John 
Delaval, Abraham de 
Peyster, and Johannes 
Kip, made Aldermen. 
New York had al- 
ready seen a stirring 
day, when, on the 17th 
of October, 1683, repre- 
sentatives from all parts 
of the colony, from the 
Dutch at Albany and 
the hard-headed Puri- 
tans of Long Island, 
met in Fort James, as 
the first General Assem- 
bly of the Colony of 
New York. Its Charter 
of Liberties and other 
sound laws gave a feel- 
ing of security to all, 
and a general activity 
succeeded. The. new 


‘laws were solemnly 


published to the peo- 
ple of the city, who 
were summoned by 
trumpet - blast to the 
front of the city, where, 
in presence of the Goy- 
ernor, Council and Re- 
presentatives, as well as 
the city authorities, they 
were read aloud. 

A regular machinery 
of colonial government 
raised the. dignity of the 


town, and the Governor of Virginia, Lord Howard of 
Effingham, visited New York to obtain the influence of 


Dongan with the Iroquois. 


A colonial post-office was established at New York, and 
arrangements made to extend the service through the 


other colonies. 


The rates were not on the basis now in 


vogue, ‘‘for every single letter not above one hundred 


miles, three 
pence; if 
more, propor- 
tionably.” 

, New York 
city had its 
organized mil- 
itia, its quota 
forming no 
inconsiderable 
portion of the 
colonial force 
of 4,000 foot, 
300 horse, be- 
sides a com- 
pany of dra- 
goons. They 
were all com- 
manded by 
Colonel Pat- 
rick Magreg- 
orre, Muster- 
master Gene- 
ral, and they 
paraded in 


VISCOUNT CORNBURY, GOVERNOR OF NEW 
YORK, ATTIRED AS A WOMAN, 
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full panoply in April, 1685, when New York celebrated 
with pomp the elevation of the Proprietor of the Colony 
to the throne of England. 

Later in the year, in November, New York kept a day 
of thanksgiving for the victory won by James over Mon- 
mouth and Argyll. 

With the rejoicings under the new charter, New York 
was progressing. The English and Dutch services were 
still held in the church in the fort ; but a new church for 
the Dutch service was already projected ; the Catholic 
service was privately performed in a room in the fort ; 
the French Calvinists and the Lutherans had their own 
ministers. The Quakers not only enjoyed freedom, but 
claimed exemption from military duty. The Dutch 
school prospered ; and a Latin school had been set up, 
which found patrons among the wealthy. But there was 
a limit and discretion. New York was not extremely 
rigid, and the Dutch loved merry-making; but when 
Francis Stepney, a dancing-master, driven from Boston, 
sought refuge in New York, he was forbidden to teach in 
New York, as he had no visible estate. But Stepney stood 
on his rights and appealed to the King. 

The trade of New York was increasing, vessels coming 
from Holland, England and the West Indies, and the 
merchants in the city owning two barques, three brigan- 
tines and some twenty-five sloops, engaged mostly in the 
coast and river trade. Emigrants came in, some from 
England, some from the Island of St. Christopher, and 
several families from Holland coming over to make their 
homes in the colony which was once their own, unde- 
terred by the change of sovereignty. 

The city was thus advancing. The old wall had orig- 
inally run through farms, but the land had become valu- 
able, and lots were purchased by speculators along the 
palisade which has left its name to Wall Street. The 
city also sold lots on the water line along the East River. 
Governor Dongan appointed commissioners to examine 
the propriety of enlarging the city and erecting fortifica- 
tions further up the island. 

Dominie Selyns, with the elders and deacons of the 
Dutch Church, asked the city to grant them a certain 
vacant piece of ground, formerly designated for that pur- 
pose, on which to erect their long-talked of new church, 
and as the Governor was repairing the fort, solicited some 
of the rejected chipstone. 

As time went on the New York traders competed with 
the French for the western fur trade, and the city was 
rife with rumors of trouble with the French on the 
frontier. A French man-of-war, La Trompense, putting 
inside of Sandy Hook, excited a general commotion in 
the place. 

No important event is recorded in the city annals till 
January, 1689, when a Virginia coasting vessel brought 
tidings that William, Prince of Orange, had landed in 
England, to dethrone James II. Lieutenant-governor 
Nicholson laughed at the story, but gradually confirma- 
tion came, and in April the people gathered in crowds to 
discuss public affairs. James had fallen, and England 
was at war with France—that was certain. Boston had 
risen and deposed Andros, The question was, what New 
York was to do. 

Nicholson convened his council in Fort James. As the 
garrison had been drawn on heavily for service in Maine, 
there were not men enough for the defense of the fort. 
Nicholson proposed that one of the six militia companies 
of the city should each day do duty in the fort, and guard 
it at night. This gave general satisfaction. But the 
people were full of excitement and phantom fears. 
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forming a plot with the few Catholics in New York to do 
some dreadful thing to the life and liberties of the people. 
A collision between Nicholson and the lieutenant of one 
of the militia companies, as to the posting of a sentry 
in the fort, roused the public mind, and the city was 
filled with all manner of stories that he was forming a 
plot to massacre the Dutch inhabitants. Though the 
lieutenant-governor the next day endeavored to undo the 
unfavorable impression, the militia assembled at the beat 
of drum, and Leisler, a German who had been a judge in 
an admiralty court in the colony, a merchant of coarse 
and jealous disposition, ignorant but ambitious, seized 
the opportunity, and with his company took possession 
of the fort. Captain Lodwyck’s company was the one on 
duty that evening, and to him, pressed by the popular 
clamor, Nicholson surrendered the keys of the fort. 

The militia captains resolved to hold possession of the 
city till new orders came ; but finally asked their colonel, 
Bayard, one of the council, to assume command against 
the lieutenant-governor. He would not take any such 
responsibility, and Leisler, already bent on securing the 
whole authority, fanned the public mind by written and 
verbal announcements of plots to restore the authority of 
King James. When Sunday came, and with it Leisler’s 
turn to mount guard in the fort, he threw off the mask 
and determined ‘‘not to leave it until he had brought all 
the train-band fully to join with him.” 

The next day, on a false alarm that a French ship had 
entered the harbor, Leisler gave a signal from the fort, 
and the parade was soon filled with the militia. Colonel 
Bayard attempted to assume command, when the news 
was speedily refuted, but the militia refused to obey, and 
compelled their captains to join them by threats of de- 
stroying their property and lives. 

The fort was a scene of wild excitement, and a docu- 
ment was soon drawn up by Leisler and signed by the 
city militia, in which they declared that they held the 
place till the Prince of Orange sent a governor to the 
country. The Dutch thought that English rule was 
ended. 

Leisler was now the self-constituted ruler of the city 
and colony. He opened the letters addressed to Nichol- 
son and his council. He proclaimed William and Mary 
in the fort, and in the afternoon marched to the City Hall 
with the train-bands, and once more proclaimed them 
with more solemnity. 

The city was now a place of turmoil. Nicholson and 
his council feebly attempted to maintain their authority, 
and Mayor Van Cortlandt published the royal proclama- 
tion continuing in office in the colonies all officers who 
were Protestants. But Leisler had the power, and used 
it. The councilors and Governor withdrew from the 
city, and Leisler summoned a convention of the colony. 
This formed a committee which signed a commission for 
Leisler, as Captain of the Fort, ‘till orders should come 
from their Majesties,” and soon after, emboldened by 
success, issued a new commission to him as Commander- 
in-chief of the Province. 

Many of the best citizens, including nearly all the ma- 
gistrates’ left the city, and none felt safe. The clergy 
found as little favor in his eyes as the magistrates, and in 
a short time all the Protestant clergy were in conceal- 
ment, or had fled to escape the wrath of this champion of 
Protestantism. 

The city at last resumed its wonted quiet, and Leisler’s 
rule was obeyed ; but when royal letters came, addressed 
really to Nicholson and his council, he declared himself 
to have been appointed their Majesties’ Lieutenant-gov- 


Dongan, who was still in the colony, was suspected of | ernor, and proceeded in state to occupy the governor's 
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pew in the old Dutch Church, with a large carpet before 
him, installing as council some of his adherents. 

Yet all were not inclined to submit. A proclamation 
reviving an obnoxious law was torn down from the door 
of the Custom-house, and a paper refuting it fastened 
there. 

While New York was thus drifting like a ship without 
pilot or rudder, came the terrible tidings of the destruc- 
tion of Schenectady by the French and Indians, a dread 
retaliation for the massacre of Lachine. Leisler’s remedy 
was to imprison all whom he chose. How absurdly this 
was done may be seen in his sending Alderman Kip, a 
deacon in the Dutch Church, to jail, ‘for going in the 
church to old Mr. Beekman to receive the alms, before 
he went to young Henry, the baker !” 

More serious matters came. The colony was involved 
in a great war. Men and provisions were taken for an ex- 
pedition against Canada; the city became a troubled 
camp. 

At last, in January, 1691, the ship Bearer arrived, 
bringing Mayor Richard Ingoldesby, sent out as a second 
in command to Sloughter, whom King William had ap- 
pointed royal Governor of New York ; but who had put 
into Bermuda. 

Ingoldesby demanded the fort for his soldiers and 
stores. Leisler, mortified at being entirely overlooked 
by William, refused. Ingoldesby then landed his men, 
and quartered them in the City Hall. Leisler gathered 
his adherents into the fort, and removing the guns from 
the river front, turned them on the city. New York was 
in a greater turmoil and confusion than ever. Days 
passed, but Sloughter did not arrive, and a crisis ap- 
proached. On the 17th of March, 1691, after receiving a 
reply to his summons to disband, Leisler, with his own 
hand, fired a cannon from the fort at the royal troops 
drawn up before it. Other cannon and musketry then 
opened on the troops, killing two and wounding several. 
The fire was returned, but with no decisive effect. The 
garrison of the block-house refusing to obey Leisler, 
withdrew to their homes, but Leisler renewed the fire 
next day, though Ingoldesby made no attack. 

Just then a boat brought tidings that the frigate Arch- 
angel had anchored at the Narrows, with Governor Slough- 
ter on board. Hearing the condition of affairs, the Gov- 
ernor came up to the city at once, and proceeding to the 
City Hall, caused the bell to be rung. His commission 
was promptly read, he took the oath of office and swore 
in the members of his council, except two who were prison- 
ers in the fort. He then sent Ingoldesby to demand the 
surrender of the fort, which Leisler refused. 

After two of his envoys had been seized, however, 
Leisler wrote, asking the Governor to receive the fort, 
but Sloughter ordered Ingoldesby to require the men to 
ground their arms and march out, promising pardon to 
all but Leisler and his council. The militia yielded at 
once, and Leisler, with his councilors, were committed 
to the guards as found in actual rebellion. 

The next month the city beheld the man who had so 
long ruled with absolute power brought before a court, 
to be tried as a criminal, charged with treason and 
murder. Leisler and Milborne refused to plead. After 
several hearings as mutes they were, with six of their 
councilors, found guilty, and Dudley, the presiding 
judge, at once pronounced sentence on them. They were 
reprieved, indeed, but their fate hung on a thread. 

Bitter as the feeling against Leister had been, few 
wished him to suffer the penalty. 

An Assembly met, which, among other laws, passed 
one for pardoning all who had been active in the late dis- 
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orders, excepting, however, those convicted and some 
others. Petitions were then drawn up for Leisler’s 
pardon, but his victims were clamorous for his execution, 
and in May Sloughter signed the fatal warrant. 

On the 16th of May Leisler and Milborne were led out, 
in a drenching rain, to a gallows that had been erected 
near the site of the present office of the New York Sun. 
Dominie Selyns offered them the consolations of religion, 
and, amid the silence and indignation of many they met 
their fate. The bodies of the misguided men were buried 
at the foot of the gallows. 

But all was not over. From that day New York was 
rent by two factions, the Leislerians and the anti-Leis- 
lerians, whose struggles for supremacy embittered neigh- 
bor against neighbor, till national interests dwarfed the 
old quarrel into insignificance. 

The new government was at last organized, and city 
and colony regained peace and order. The new Dutch 
Church, on Tuyen or Garden alley or street, was then 
taken up—it was begun in 1691—and the edifice was com- 
pleted in 1693. It was plain and solid, with a square 
tower surmounted by a brick steeple and an apse. The 
bell of the old church, the pulpit and baptismal basin, 
with some other time-honored mementoes, were removed 
from the church in the fort to this new structure. This 
church stood on what is now Exchange Place, between 
Broad and William Streets. 

New York then contained about 800 houses, and had its 
strong palisades on the north. Besides the church in the 
fort, now left to the Church of England, and the newly 
erected Dutch Church, thcre were the churches of the 
Huguenots and Lutherans, and a synagogue for the Jews. 

The new church was not the only city improvement. 
A printing press was for the first time set up, and as we 
shall see, William Bradford came from Philadelphia to 
begin in this city the diffusion of knowledge. 

The next important improvement of the city shows the 
increase of evil-doers. It was the setting-up of a whip- 
ping-post, pillory and ducking-stool. 

A more creditable mark of progress was the movement 
begun by Colonel Heathcote, which led, in 1697, to the in- 
corporation and charter of Trinity Church, and to the 
erection of a building for the worship prescribed by the 
Church of England. 

The old Stadt Huys, or City Hall, had become, in 1697, 
so dangerous, that the judges refused to hold court any 
longer in it, and hired rooms in a private house. The 
city authorities were thus compelled to take some action 
in regard to the erection of a new building, such as 
became the city. Abraham de Peyster is said to have 
given ground for a site on Wall Street, facing Broad, and 
£3,000 were appropriated to erect the building. David 
Provost, a wealthy citizen, who was mayor in 1699, laid 
the corner-stone. The Hall eventually cost much more 
than was estimated, but it was a creditable building, and 
here the City Hall remained till after the Revolution. It 
was the spot where George Washington was inaugurated 
as President of the United States. 

Before the close of the eighteenth century New York 
had its night watch organized, the men employed making 
their rourds with bell and lantern, calling out each hour 
of the night and the state of the weather. 

To make the streets passable at night, housekeepers 
were required to light up their front windows during the 
Winter ; and as a further means of illuminating the city 
streets, every seventh house was required to hang out a 
lantern with a candle from a pole; but this burden did 
not fall on that occunant solely, the seven houses being 
all required to contribute to the expense. 
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The streets were paved near the houses with cobble- 
stones, the middle of the street remaining unpaved. 
Wells for public use stood in the centre of many streets 
at suitable distances. There was one market near the 
fort, and another not far from the new Dutch Church, | 
while those who wished to purchase fish made their way 
to the fish-market at Coenties Slip. 

The commerce of the city was profitable, and privateer- | 
ing during the wars had brought in great wealth, so that 
many of the citizens lived in magnificent style and much 
luxury. There were charges, even, that some of the 
ventures became not merely privateering, but bordered on 
piracy. Among the wealthy ship-owners of the time who 
resided in the city and exercised influence, was the famous 
Captain Kid, who had married in New York and was 
generslly esteemed. The complaints about piracy led to 
projects for the suppression of those engaged in the ne- | 


farious work, but it resulted in a private enterprise in 
which the King and several prominent citizens took part. 
Kid was sent out to put down piracy, but it was charged 
that he turned pirate himself, captured several vessels, 
and committed extensive depredations. Having burned 
his ship, he returned to the colony, but was arrested, 
sent to England and brought to trial. ‘he accusation 
was not piracy, as probably that would lead to unpleasant | 
disclosures. Kid was arraigned for killing one of his | 
seamen in a fit of passion by striking him with a bucket. | 
On this he was convicted and executed. 

During the administration of the Earl of Bellomont, the | 
two political martyrs of New York received due honor. | 
Preparations were made for their interment at the Dutch 
Church, and at midnight during a storm the remains of | 
Leisler and Milborne were taken a» in the presence of 
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more than a thousand people, and, with an escort 
of military, were borne in honor to the resting- 
place assigned them. 

Another excitement followed, and this was the 
trial of Colonel Nicholas Bayard and Alderman 
Hutchings for high treason, for drawing up an 
address to Lord Cornbury, a newly appointed 
Governor, whose arrival was expected. Tfte 
prosecution was based on a clause in a law 
passed in Sloughter’s time, and which Bayard 
had exerted himself in passing as a weapon 
against the Leisler faction. They were convicted 
and sentenced to death, but the judgment was 
reversed by the Queen. 

In 1702 New York was for the first time visited 
by an epidemic—a fever, apparently of the na- 
ture of yellow fever—which was brought in from 
St. Thomas, in the West Indies. The medical 
skill of the city could not effect any cures, and 
almost every patient who was seized died. Lord 
Cornbury and the officials retired to Jamaica on 
Long Island. The Governor requested the 
Presbyterian minister to give him the use of his 
house, which the clergyman did at great incon- 
venience to himself and his family ; but at the 
close of the season, instead of restoring it, he 
delivered the house to the Church of England 
party, who laid claim to the village church and 
parsonage. 

Lord Cornbury made himself obnoxious by his 
prosecution of two Presbyterian clergymen, and 
by his personal misconduct; one of his freaks 
being to array himself in female attire, and 
parade up and down on the fort in view of the 
people. 

When Governor Hunter arrived he brought 
over a new body of settlers; these were Protesant Ger- 
mans from the Palatinate of the Rhine, who in the wars 
on the Continent had fallen under Catholic rulers, and 
now sought new homes where their religion would be 
free. Three thousand came to New York, and encamped 
in tents near the city. Some settled here, others planted 
themselves on Livingston’s and Beekman’s Manors, in 
what is now Dutchess County, at a spot called at first the 
Camp. They had much to endure, but they persevered 
and their descendants are among the best of our peopled. 

Occasional and projected expeditions against Canada 
gave New York military stir and excitement, and in the 
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with great haste and little 
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end produced no little embarrassment. Such was that 
under Nicholson, which was intended in 1711 to co- 
operate with the fleet under Sir Hovenden Walker, and 
reduce Quebec, but the fleet was wrecked in the St. Law- 
rence with fearful loss of life and material. 

Soon after that the city was convulsed with a new fear. 
Slavery had been introduced into the city at a very early 
period, and most of the servants in the houses of tho 
citizens were slaves ; in the establishments of the wealthy 
they were numerous, the whole number in the city being 
more than 5,000. Little had been done to instruct them, 
or form their*moral character. A few negro marriages 
and baptisms appear in 
ithe records of the Dutch 
(Church, but the mass of 
the negroes were ignorant 
and degraded. At this 
time a plot was formed 
among some of them who 
felt themselves wronged. 
It contemvlated a general 
massacre. They secured 
‘arms ana knives, and 
assembling at night in an 
orchard, set fire to some 
outhouses. This brought 
many people to the scene, 
but the negroes attacked 
‘them, killing some on the 
spot and wounding seve- 
ral more. The survivors 
spread the alarm through 
the city, and the Governor 
dispatched a squad of 
soldiers to the scene of 
the massacre. The ne- 
groes fled to the woods, 
but they were hunted 
down, and many of them 
captured. Six, knowing 
the terrible fate that 
awaited them, committed 
suicide. 

. In the excited state of 
the public mind, | the 
trials were conducted 


mercy. More than twenty 
were convicted, and 
several of these wero 
burned alive at the stake ; 
some were hanged; one 
was broken on a wheel, 
and another hung in 
chains to starve to death 
before the gaze of all, as a terror to all the slaves of the 
city. 

An event of more pleasing nature was the publication, 
on the 16th of October, 1725, of the New York (azette, by 
William Bradford, the pioneer printer of the city. This 


- little weekly paper was the first on the list of newspapers 


which now send forth daily their immense editions and 
scatter them over the length and breadth of the land. 

The second Dutch Church, recently demolished, after 
long serving as the Post Office, was erected on Nassau 
Street in 1726 ; the city already possessed a Presbyterian 
Church. 

Under Governor Montgomery the city was visited by a 
grand and pompous delegation of sachems of the Five 
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Nations. More important was the new charter which the 
Governor granted to the city, confirming the Dongan 
charter of 1686 and increasing the jurisdiction and powers 
of the corporation. About this time engines were im- 
ported from England to supplement the old system of 
leather buckets which each house was required to keep. 

The press at this time begins to be heard of as a power 
in New York. The danger of its unfettered employment 
to the foreign authority had been foreseen by the home 
government, and diligently guarded against. In the in- 
structions to Governor Dongan in 1686, which he re- 
peated to Hunter in 1709, it was enjoined : ‘‘ Forasmuch 
as great inconvenience 
may arise from the lib- 
erty of printing within 
the Province of New 
York, you are to provide 
by all necessary orders 
that no person keep any 
press for printing, nor 
that any book or pam- 
phlet, or other matters 
whatsoever, be printed 
without ycur especial 
leave and license first ob- 
tained.”* In 1693, under 
the rule of Governor 
Fletcher, however, the 
necessity of means to 
print the Acts of Assem- 
bly and public papers 
was felt by the council, 
which by resolution 
offered a fixed sum as 
salary to a printer who 
would settle in the city. 
William Bradford, of 
Philadelphia, immedi- 
ately accepted this invit- 
ation, and in the year just 
mentioned became the 
printer in the province. 
He was then in his thir- 
tieth year, an Englishman 
by birth, brought up to 
his calling in London 
with the quaker Sowle, 
a friend of William Penn, 
whom he accompanied on 
his first voyage to Penn- 
sylvania in 1682. He re- 
mained long enough in 
the country to learn its 
opportunities, and three 
years afterward returned 
to take up his residence in the province, bringing with 
him a commendatory letter from George Fox to the 
Friends in the colonies. 

He established himself immediately as a printer in 
Philadelphia. An almanac, the first of a series issued by 
him, bears date 1686. His first book, entitled ‘‘The 
Temple of Wisdom,” including essays and religious medi- 
tations by Lord Bacon, was issued in 1688. In 1600 he 
was engaged in establishing near Philadelphia the first 
paper-mill in America. 

At his new residence in New York he was at first occu- 
pied in his duties as Royal Printer in printing the laws cf 
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the province, government proclamations and the like. 
In 1703 we find him a vestryman of Trinity Church, and 
subsequently, prior to 1714, printing the first American 
edition of the Book of Common Prayer, a copy of which, 
we believe, is not known to be extant. 

In 1725 he began the editing and publication of the 
first newspaper ever issued in the city, entitled the New 
York Gazette. It appeared once a week, and was edited 
and printed by its original conductor for eighteen years, 
till 1748, when the publication was continued by James 
Parker. Bradford passed the rest of his life in New 
York, dying at the advanced age of ninety, in 1752. His 
remains were interred in Trinity Churchyard, where a 
memorial-stone with an appropriate inscription was 
erected to his memory, which exists, though in a dilap- 
idated state, to our own day. 

On the 20th of May, 1863, the two hundredth anni- 
versary of the birthday of Bradford was celebrated in 
New York, with peculiar ceremonies, under the auspices 
of the Historical Society, which had originated the move- 
ment. In the forenoon, after a special religious service 
at Trinity Church, a new monument, prepared at the 
expense of that corporation, was erected in place of the 
old in the presence of a numerous assembly ; and on the 
evening of the same day an animated address on the life 
and character of Bradford was delivered by John William 
Wallace, of Philadelphia, at the hall of the Cooper 
Institute, before the New York Historical Society and a 
large number of distinguished guests. * 

The original monument, of which we present ar engrav- 
ing, is carefully preserved among the collections of the 
Society. 

From 1725 to 1733 Bradford’s New York Gazette was the 
only newspaper published in the City of New York. In 
November of the latter year appeared the New York 
Weekly Journal, published by John Peter Zenger, a 
German by birth, who had come to the province in his 
boyhood with his widowed mother, a brother and sister, 
menrbers of the body of Palatines brought over by 
Governor Hunter. 

He was then in his thirteenth year, and was imme- 
diately apprenticed to Bradford, with whom he continued 
eight years, when he set up a printing-office on his own 
account.t The establishment of his newspaper brings us 
to the consideration of the troubles which beset the 
administration of Governor Cosby. The opponents of 
the government party, exasperated by the turn affairs had 
taken in the court and assembly, found vent for their 
animosity in publishing a series of squibs and trenchant 
criticisms on their opponents in Zenger’s journal, which 
readily, as the popular organ, gave its influence to their 
cause. The Governor and council—who were roughly 
handled in these attacks—unused to such liberties, con- 
demned certain numbers of the paper to be burnt by the 
common hangman, or whipped near the pillory. The 
order, dated November 2d, 1734, directed to the mayor 
and magistrates, was disputed at the sessions, resented by 
the alderman, and only carried into effect in a disreput- 
able way by the obsequiousness of the recorder and 
sheriff. Zenger persisted in his course, and the same 
month was arrested and imprisoned by order of the 
council for printing and publishing seditious libels. He 
was then brought before the chief-justice (A. Delancey) 
by habeas corpus, when his counsel, Alexander and Smith, 
secured an order for bail, which, however, was made so 
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excessive that he could not comply with it, and so was 
recommitted to prison. The grand jury would find no 
bill, when an information was filed against him by the 
attorney-general in the Supreme Court. His counsel 
then excepted to the jurisdiction, claiming that the com- 
missions of the chief-justice and Phillipse were irregular, 
an argument which was answered by excluding them 
from the court, and striking their names from the roll of 
attorneys. 

All this was calculated to fan the flame of popular ex- 
citement, and extend the sympathy for Zenger, in his 
being thus deprived of the aid of the bestéawyers of the 
day. The case then proceeded in the usual way, the de- 
fendant, with the assistance of his friends, having happily 
secured the services of Andrew Hamilton, of Phila- 
delphia, a lawyer of experience, full of resources, and of 
invincible resolution; qualities which he displayed 
throughout the trial. 

The ground which he took in the defense was then in 
advance of the doctrine of the courts in England. It was 
that something more was necessary for conviction than 
simply to establish the publication of a libel; it must be 
proved to be false, and, consequently, it might be justi- 
fied ; and of this, the law as well as the fact, the jury 
were rightly to be the judges. Pursuing this argument, 
he asserted in the most powerful manner the right under 
a free government of complaint against oppression ; 
skillfully exhibiting the little opportunity there was of 
redress of injuries at the hands of councils and assem- 
blies directly represented or immediately influenced by 
interested governors. The long series of grievances ex- 
perienced in the province seemed to find expression in 
his harangue. The impressive closing appeal was pro- 
phetic of the future. 

“Tam truly,” said the venerable advocate, ‘‘ very un- 
equal to such an undertaking on many accounts ; and 
you see I labor under the weight of many years, and 
am borne down with great infirmities of body ; yet, old 
and weak as I am, I should think it my duty, if required, 
to go to the utmost part of the land, where my service 
could be of any use in assisting to quench the flame of 
prosecutions upon information, set on foot by thé gov- 
ernment to deprive a people of the right of remonstrating 
(and complaining, too,) of the arbitrary attempts of men 
in power. . . . The question before you is not of small or 
private concern ; it is not the cause of a poor printer or 
of New York alone, which you are now trying. No! it 
may, in its consequences, affect every freeman that lives 
under a British Government on the main of America. It 
is the best cause—it is the cause of liberty—and I make 
no doubt but your upright conduct this day will not only 
entitle you to the love and esteem of your fellow-citizens, 
but every man who prefers freedom to a life of slavery 
will bless and honor you, as men who have baffled the 
attempt of tyranny, and by an impartial and uncorrupt 
verdict have laid a noble foundation for securing to our- 
selves, our posterity and our neighbors that to which 
nature and the Jaws of our country have given us a right— 
the liberty both of exposing and opposing arbitrary 
power, in these parts of the world, at least, by speaking 
and writing truth.” 

The jury were convinced, and spite of the exertions and 
instruction of the bench, found the prisoner not guilty. 

“The instant the verdict was known,” writes Smith, 
whose style assumes a merited but ecstatic fervor on 
this occasion, ‘‘the impetuous acclamation shouted by 
the audience shook the hall, and a mixture of amaze- 
ment, terror and wrath appeared on the bench. One of 
the judges threatened an imprisonment of the leader in 
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this tumult if he could be discovered. A threat unrea- 
sonably uttered, unless they had courage and ability to 
put it in execution ; for it provoked a justification from 
Captain Norris, a son of the knighted admiral of that 
name, and connected with Chief-justice Morris by the 
marriage of his daughter, who pertly declared that huzzas 
were common in Westminster Hall, and were very loud 
in the acquittal of the seven bishops. The judges had no 
time for reply, for the shouts were naturally repeated ; 
and Mr. Hamilton was conducted from the hall by the 
crowd to a splendid entertainment. The whole city re- 
newed the compliment at his departure the next day ; he 
entered the barge under a salute of cannon, and the cor- 
poration presented him with the freedom of the city in a 
gold box, on which its arms were engraved, incireled with 
the words, Demerse leges—timefacta libertas—hec tandem 
emergunt; in a flying garter within, Non nummis virtute 
paratur ; and on the other front, Ita cuique eveniat ut de 
respublica meruit.” 

The trial of Zenger is considered a landmark in the 
history of jurisprudence, and of popular Anglican liberty. 
Governeur Morris saw in it the germ of American inde- 
pendence. Printed in America at the time, it was re- 
printed in England, and incorporated with the State 
Trials. Charles James Fox, in his advocacy of freedom, 
often referred to it.* 

Dunlap, in his illustrations of the manners of the time 
in New York, notices the obsequiousness of the military 
governors to rank and station. They were very much de- 
pendent upon the aristocratic influences at home for 
office and position ; and, when a lord turned up in the 
provinces, as was to be expected, they made the most of 
him. On one of these occasions, in the Autumn of 1732, 
there was an unusual fluttering in the court nest at the 
fort, which still continued to be the residence of the Gov- 
ernor and his family. The Right Honorable Lord Au- 
gustus Fitzroy, son of his grace the Duke of Grafton, 
had arrived. ‘Of all the young people I have seen,” 
writes Cosby to the Duke of Newcastle, ‘‘ the most agree- 
able and unaffected, with the finest notions of honesty 
and honor, backed with a most excellent understanding.” 
The Common Council voted him the freedom of the city 
in a gold box, and the recorder, addressing his worship in 
a speech of congratulation, as a journalist of the day re- 
cords, ‘‘returned him thanks for the honor of his pres- 
ence.” What was more, the young Fitzroy was in love 
with a daughter of Cosby, and as it might not look well 
that a Governor should appear to take advantage of his 
position to secure a noble alliance, ‘‘a clergyman was in- 
troduced over the ramparts of the fort, and the ceremony 
performed without license. ”’+ 

The Zenger trial was followed in the Assembly by 
renewed attacks upon the Court of Chancery, which 
served, however, little more than to show the difficulties 
in which the subject was involved, and to widen the 
breach between the people and the Governor. While 
matters remained in this condition, a new turn was given 
to affairs by the death of Cosby, in March, 1736. This 
court again brought forward the claims of Rip Van Dam, 
in his former capacity as acting governor, as the senior 
member of the council. In consequence of the old dif- 
ferences, Cosby had sought permission from the home 
authorities to remove him from the council which he no 


* Dr. Francis is the authority for the saying of Morris, Dunlap’s 
History, L., 302. The late Gulian C. Verplank, in his remarks at the 
Bedford celebration, spoke of the influence of the trial on the mind 
of Fox. Introductory note to Mr. Wallace’s address. 
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longer attended, but had not received the requisite con- 
sent of the Crown. Upon his health failing in the pre- 
vious November, fearful that his enemy, in case of his 
death, would be brought into power, he secretly sus- 
pended him from office. 

Instantly on the decease of the Governor, the council 
met, recognizing and promulgated the decree suspending 
Van Dam, administered the oaths to its presiding officer, 
George Clarke, placed the great seal in his hands, and 
proclaimed him the successor of Cosby. 

Van Dam at once claimed the post as his own, present- 
ing himself the next day at the fort and making a formal 
demand upon Messrs. Cosby and Clarke for the posses- 
sion of the seal. This protest was, of course, disregarded 
by the council, and Van Dam appealed to the Govern- 
ment in England. 

It had, however, more effect with the Assembly, where 
his course kept alive the spirit of opposition which had 
vexed the late administration, and became a practical 
matter when the question came up of the appointment of 
the municipal officers. Of these, the mayor, recorder, 
sheriff and coroner were by law appointed by the gov- 
ernor, the alderman and assistants being elected by the 
people. 

Both parties acted in the matter, Clarke and his council 
supporting the old officers ; Van Dam summoning the 
council to his own house—where he succeeded in getting 
one member—nominating his officers. This was on the 
29th September. 

Here was material for another civil war, as in the con- 
cluding days of Leisler’s administration. The assembly 
met on the 12th of October, ready to discuss the legiti- 
macy of the two parties, and doubtless to throw their 
weight on the side of Van Dam; but, happily for the 
peace of the city, a vessel arrived the next day, bringing 
an instruction from the Queen, addressed to Clarke, re- 
specting the prayer for the royal family. 

This was regarded as a recognition of his authority, 
and about a fortnight after, this view of the matter was 
confirmed by the arrival of his formal commission as 
lieutenant-governor. Van Dam survived this result a 
number of years, dying at an advanced age in 1749, 
leaving a family whose descendants numbered many per- 
sons of distinction in the State. He was, we are reminded 
by O’Callaghan ‘‘the last native of New York, of Dutch 
extraction, who presided at its councils during the 
English rule. It was nearly a century before another 
occupied the chair of state.” 


STREET-CARS IN VIENNA. 


In Vienna street-cars are run on a singular plan. A 
stranger affords the natives considerable amusement by 
hailing a car which he wishes to take. He puts up a 
finger in the usual way, of which neither the driver nor 
conductor takes the least notice. He next calls gently, 
then louder and louder, with the same result. Finally, 
growing desperate, he has recourse to his fingers, if he 
does not possess any other whistle, from which he pro- 
duces a sound loud enough to wake the dead, running 
the while and becoming very much excited. The car 
goes peacefully on, while inmates and drivers of cars 
going in the opposite direction enjoy the situation ex- 
ceedingly, laughing heartily at the irate stranger. At 
length the car reaches the /alt-stelle or stopping-place, 


* Memoirs of Rip Van Dam, read before tho N. Y. Hist, Soc. by 
Frederic De Peyster, Esq., Nov. 4th, 1862. O'Callaghan, Col. Doc., 
VL, 153, 
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where the passengers get on, while others, though not AMY ROBSART. 

within a square or two of their destination, alight. Last night, as sad I chanced to stray, 
The halt-stelles are stationed throughout the city at Tho village death-bell smote my ear; 

intervals of three or four squares. It is necessary to be They winked aside and seemed to say: 


“Countess, prepare—thy end is near.” 


And now while happy peasants sleep, 
Here I sit lonely and forlorn; 

No one to soothe me as I sleep, 
Save Philomel on yonder thorn. 


My spirits flag, my hopes decay, 
Stil) that dread death-bell smites my ear; 
And many a boding seems to say, 
“Countess, prepare—thy end is near.” 


Thus sore and sad that lady grieved, 
In Cumnor Hall, so lone and drear, 

And many a heartfelt sigh she heaved, 
And let fall many a bitter tear. 


et for upward: * ’ And ere the dawn of day appeared, 
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In Cumnor Hall, so lone and drear, 
Full many a piercing scream was heard, 
And many a cry of mortal fear. 


The death-bell thrice was heard to ring, 

, An aerial voice was heard to call; 

And thrice the raven flapped its wings 
Around the towers of Cumnor Hall. 


The mastiff howled at village door, 

The oaks were shattered on the green; 
Woe was the hour, for never more 

That hapless Countess e’er was seen. 


i ea eit And in that manor, now no more 
Se ee a ee Oe Is cheerful feast or sprightly ball; 
"is Pag For ever since that dreary hour 
Have spirits haunted Cumnor Hall. 


The village maids, with fearful glance, 
Avoid the ancient, moss-grown wall, 

Nor ever lead the merry dance 
Among the groves of Cumnor Hall. 


FROM THE ORIGINAL IN THE NEW YORK HISTORICAL SOCIETY. 

PAGE 174. 
at these stations the moment the car stops, for they are 
off in an instant. A car has three compartments. Lovers 
of fresh air are seated on the front platform, riding back- 
ward, while in the middle compartment the seats face 
as in our railway carriages. Gentlemen never offer a lady 
aseat. On the contrary, they frequently push the lady 
ahead and take the seat she contemplated taking. Ladies, 
consequently, have learned to help themselves, and jump 
on and off the car while in motion, 

Upon the passenger paying the conductor his money 
he receives a ticket, which is later on inspected by another 
conductor, who acts in the capacity of a detective. In 
other words he is a bell-puncher, and prevents conductor 
number one from making little perquisites. The poor 
conductor has no chance. ‘‘Sad is his lot.” He ascer- 
tains from every passenger his destination, issuing a 
ticket with the price plainly marked upon it, varying 
with the length of the trip. The detective plan does 
away with the ‘‘ punch-in-the-presence-of-the-passenger ” 
system, but is more troublesome. 


And pensive wept the Countess’ fall, 
As wandering onward they’ve espied 


HEADSTONE OF WILLIAM BRADFORD, NEW YORK’S FIRST PRINTER. Full many a traveler has sighed, 
The haunted towers of Cumnor Hall. 
if 


A Happy Maaisrratic Dicrum.—‘‘ Iwas drunk when I =f 
married her, your worship,” pleaded the defendant in ex- winnie devon cacoacn wintie ‘ae 
tenuation of punishment. ‘‘I daresay you were,” replied ENGRAVED BY ANDERSON.— SEE PAGE 173. 


the magistrate ; ‘‘most men are when they marry pretty | tp that is ‘ tA 
: . Roba ren iss thai truly polite knows how to contradict with 
women. Beauty, we know, is always intowicating. respect and pl without adulation ¢ aid is equally 
Contosrty about trifles is a mark of a little mind. mote from an insipid complaisance, and a low familiarity. 
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THE CAPTAIN’S ROMANCE. hie 
I was a wild young fellow of nincteen, 
when my father determined, at least, to re- 
lieve himself of the ever-present sight of my 
misdeeds, by sending me off for a voyage 
round the world in one of his ships. I was 
not at all averse to the scheme. ‘The spirit 
of adventure, and the eager longing of fet- 
tered youth to escape surveillance, pro- 
posed to my imagination far more of 
delight than unpleasantness in my ban- 
ishment from my native shore. The 
quarters assigned to me were most com- 
fortable (my mother saw to that), the 
table was well-supplied with every lux- l 
ury, and the captain a gentleman and a 
man of mark in more ways than one. 
He had spent the best part of his life 
upon the waters, but he had improved 
each moment of his loneliness to wing rag caPTAIN's ROMANCE.—“‘ UPON THE BED, LYING FACE DOWNWARD, AND 


with airy opinions the few hours spent STILL IN HER VELVET ROBE, WAS THE TERRIBLE RUIN OF THE LOVELY 

hee ks P CREATURE I HAD SEEN BUT TWICE, NEVER TO FORGET.”. . . ‘END IT!’ 
among his kind. In every city he had SHE SAID, PASSIONATELY. ‘TELL THEM WHO I AM. I KNOW YOU WILL. 
seen the best there was to see, and SHE PUT OUT HER LOVELY HANDS.” 
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gained admittance to the inner circle of its most culti- 
vated social life. Aided by his fine presence and grace- 
ful tongue, he had won friends worth having all over the 
world, and was well calculated to wield power among 
them. How great, then, his influence over me for good, 
I need not state. In the long hours of quiet and en- 
forced intimacy, I never tired of him, and never ceased to 
learn of him. He liked me thoroughly, and, on his part, 
spared no pains to attract and strengthen my tastes toward 
what was best and most enduring of life’s prizes. 

The voyage was a long one, without the aid of steam. 
We dropped slowly down the long stretch of the South 
American coast, and came in sight of land only amid the 
terrors of rounding Cape Horn. The blue waste of the 
Pacific lay around us then, for days and weeks, before 
we slipped into the harbor of San Francisco through the 
splendid portal of the Golden Gate. Our stay was short, 
and so crowded with novelty that I scarcely realized IT 
was on shore before it was time to weigh anchor and be 
off. Our destination was Shanghai, China, where we 
were to take in a cargo of tea. One lovely Autumn morn- 
ing I came on deck to find the ship slowly passing 
through low, green, carefully cultivated, carefully diked 
meadows, and before nightfall we were lying at anchor 
close to the city. 

The native city, shut in by high, embattled walls, lay 
at some distance, but the foreiga town, curiously built 
and oddly roofed, although inhabited by the Europeans 
and Americans doing business in the country, stretched 
in a long, low line upon our left, while the imposing 
mission settlements looked out at us from the right. A 
crowd of little boats, each with great staring eyes painted 
upon its prow, an arch over the centre, covered with 
matting, and a yellow, almond-eyed, long-queued China- 
man sculling vigorously in the stern, surrounded us on 
all sides. I was, certainly, from the evidence of all my 
senses, in a foreign land, and among a strange nation. 
A scene of wild exhilaration possessed me, and from that 
moment I was prepared for anything, I cared not how im- 
probable, how unheard of, it might appear to an Ameri- 
can youth of the nineteenth century. 

We went ashore immediately—the captain to present 
his papers, and I to be introduced to my father's con- 
signee. He was an Englishman, but not the typical John 
Bull of the average novel. He was dark and slender, and 
quiet and courteous in the extreme. I was at once in- 
vited to make his house my home during our stay in port, 
but, for the present, compromised for a dinner the next 
day, accompanied by the captain. In truth, I did not 
care to “see life ’’ without him, and his duties kept him 
on shipboard. The dinner hour was seven o’clock. 

After a busy and most interesting day, the next evening 
saw us making our way to Mr. Spencer’s house. As is 
the custom of all Oriental cities, it was approached by 
a street like a mean and narrow lane, toward which it 
presented a perfectly blank wall. Skirting this for some 
tlistance, and going in at a narrow, heavy portal, a 
crooked passage, open to the sky, conducted us to a 
broad and lovely garden, shaded, planted and orna- 
mented. Upon its green expanse the house looked out 
imposingly enough. Lofty pillars and wide, arched gal- 
leries, vistas of cool, high rooms, and long, cool halls, 
eurious and magnificent furniture, and a crowd of 
shadowy domestics—it was all so new to me, I seemed 
in a dream. 

The lower story, as we crossed the hall and mounted 
the stairs, seemed given up to the domestic claims, for 
we caught glimpses through the curtained doors of the 
family tailor, the family shoemaker, the family steward, 


and others (all busy and all men), working away in stolil 
indifference, and surrounded by satellites enough to have 
supplied a full corps of servants for a whole New England 
village. The stairway reminded me of those in old pic- 
tures of palace interiors, it was so broad, so low, so 
sweeping, crossed by galleries that had no apparent ap- 
proach, and visible through arches that seemed to lead 
nowhere in particular. At its top we followed the mild- 
faced servant in petticoat, sack and queue, into an im- 
mense drawing-room, where Mrs. Spencer advanced to 
meet us. 

She was a small, fair lady, with a gentle voice and a 
shy smile. There was also a small, fair child in the room, 
and an immense Chinese woman as nurse, who tumbled 
about on her stunted feet like an animated feather-bed. 
But Mr. Spencer had not yet come from his office, owing 
to unexpected claims upon his time, which Mrs. Spencer 
very prettily but timidly explained. The captain set us 
at our ease so thoroughly that the time slipped by unno- 
ticed, until Mr. Spencer arrived, with another captain and 
a resident physician—the first a Scotchman, and the last 
an Irishman. 

The dinner passed off in excellent English style, and a 
very pleasant evening followed. I found my companiens 
men of intelligence, who had necessarily seen a great deal 
of life that was an unexplored region to me. 

it was late when we rose to take leave. I had passed 
out into the dimly lighted hall, and was awaiting the 
captain, whom Mr. Spencer detained at the drawing-room 
door with a sudden question, when I experienced a sur- 
prise. 

There was the sound of an opening or closing door 
quite near me, and instinctively I looked round. In that 
instant there came into an opposite gallery, high up, ard 
of no apparent use as a thoroughfare, a lady—the very 
loveliest, the very haughtiest, the very saddest, I had 
ever seen. 

She was standing, when I looked back, motionless and 
pale as a statue, one hand resting on the broad balustrade, 
the other holding a small, star-like, silver lamp. She was 
magnificently dressed, and there was a broad, sparkling 
band of splendid diamonds about her proud forehead. 
The curve of her white throat, the swell of her perfect 
bust, her rounded shoulders, and tapering arms, her pas- 
sion-sweet mouth and despairing, mocking, yet beautiful 
eyes, stamped themselves instantly upon my heart, and I 
have never forgotten them. 

She was looking intensely, eagerly, defiantly, angrily at 
the captain, and had not noticed me. As he bowed his 
farewell she stepped back hurriedly, and looked down 
upon my startled, admiring face. With a slight gesture 
of contemptuous scorn, she swept across the narrow 
space, and instantly, noiselessly disappeared. 

‘“‘My God !” exclaimed the-captain, in a voice of hushed 
surprise and horror, standing as one stunned. 

From the drawing-room came the hearty laugh of the 
Irish doctor, and the gentle, pleading, expostulating 
voice of Mrs. Spencer. He took my arm hurriedly, and 
without another word we passed into the street. Once 
safe from observation, he paused, drow a long breath, and 
passed his hand over his face. 

“March, my boy,” he said, quietly, ‘‘where did she 
come from? Had she been long there ?” 

‘“‘Searcely a moment, captain. She must have come 
out of some room opening on that owl’s nest of a place, 
but I saw no door.” 

“‘T never had such a shock,” he said, after a moment. 

**So that is the brother’s wife!” he broke out, pres- 
ently. ‘* Well, well !” 
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‘*She is the loveliest creature I ever saw !"’ I could not 
help exclaiming. 

“*Yes, she is |” 

Then he was silent again. We reached the ship, lying 
in the tranquil moonlight, and separated for the night 
with scarcely the exchange of a sentence. The captain 
was evidently struggling with some strong emotion, and, 
curious as I undeniably was, I could not question him. 

My dreams that night were chaotic ; but everywhere, 
through fantastic scenes and with the most incongruous 
companions, moved the fair vision of the high gallery. 
-When I awoke, it was with a certain eager longing to meet 
the captain, so sure was I that he would have more to tell 
me of her than I at first thought possible. 

But he never referred to her, unless his quiet advice to 
me upon the subject of Mr. Spencer’s renewed invitation 
had a meaning between the lines. 

‘“‘March, if I were you I would not refuse the hospital- 
ity of that house. It may be a good thing for more than 
one of us to have the run of it for a few days.” 8 

I agreed with him. The next day I took possession of 
a large and splendid room in the Spencer house, and 
awaited developments. They were slow in arriving. A 
week of pleasant, yet somewhat monotonous, sight-seeing, 
dining and wining, had afforded me no glimpse of the 
lady. Was she held in honorable captivity or ‘‘durance 
vile” ? Was she an invalid, or was she absent? And 
where was ‘‘the brother” to whom the captain had re- 
ferred in speaking of her as his wife ? 

To be sure, I had few opportunities of conversation with 
Mr. Spencer, who had turned me over, in consideration 
of my youth, to the tender mercies of his wife. Mrs. 
Spencer was the mildest and kindest of women, but no 
gossip and no egotist. No door opened into the family 
life, after all, for my boyish eagerness to sound its key- 
note, and I was beginning to wish it possible to leave 
Shanghai, with its narrowly luxurious existence. 

But one day I found Mrs. Spencer in the drawing-room 
before dinner, in a somewhat fluttered state. 

‘“My dear Mr. March,” she said, as I came up to her 
low chair, ‘“‘Iam so glad you are a little early. I have 
something to tell you. You will meet a stranger to-day— 
a lady who is—is a little—just ao little peculiar. She— 
well, [am sure I cannot say why, but she does not like 
Americans, and although she lives with us—she is Mr. 
Spencer’s sister-in-law—she has never consented to be 
present when we have American guests until to-day. 
Captain Roswell will be here, you know. Will you be so 
kind as to explain to him her peculiarity, in case—if—oh, 
here she is !” 

Here she was, indeed. Lovely enough to dazzle any 
man, haughty enough to crush the last atom of compla- 
cent self-repose from any timid breast, wretched enough 
to waken sympathy in any casual looker-on. She was 
pale and worn, as by a consuming fire, yet her very deli- 
cacy enhanced her beauty. She was simply dressed, in a 
long, trailing robe of rich dark velvet, without a jewel or 
a flash of color, and her dark hair was wound closely 
around her delicate head. The magnificence of her first 
appearance was altogether wanting ; but she was every 
inch as regal and as defiant. Yes, defiant! That was it, 
I felt. 

‘*Mr. Marsh—Mrs. Charles Spencer,” said the hostess, 

I bowed. A moment’s hesitation, and, most unex- 
pectedly to me, Mrs. Charles Spencer extended her hand. 
It was cold, and trembled when I touched it. I will own 
to a strange, half-terrified feeling of expectation from that 
moment. 3 

‘Mr. March will pardon me for having so long delayed 


the pleasure of his acquaintance,” said Mrs. Charles, in a 
soft, thrilling voice. ‘‘I have been suffering——” she 
paused ; then added, coldly, and with an indefinable 
change: ‘there are reasons I need not specify.” 

‘Captain Roswell, you are punctual as ever, and my 
husband as true to his character. Can you find us suf- 
ficiently entertaining for the half-hour before dinner ? 
My sister, Mrs. Charles Spencer.” 

‘‘Captain Roswell knows me, Mary. You may spare 
him a formal infliction,” was the cool announcement of 
Mrs. Charles. 

The captain’s fine face flushed crimson, and, completely 
deprived of his usual self-possession, he could only bow 
and murmur something. The lady’s white hand was not 
extended. She sat, indolently leaning back in a grea‘ 
bamboo chair, idly toying with her fan. Mrs. Spencer 
looked on amazed. 

Conversation lagged. Mrs. Charles now and then ad- 
dressed a word or two to me, pointedly ignoring Captain 
Roswell. He, in his turn, answered in monosyllables to 
Mrs. Spencer’s platitudes, and Mr. Spencer’s entranca 
was eagerly hailed by the quartet as a relief. His quick, 
alert manner always carried with it a sensation of renewed 
vigor and energy. 

“Ah, Linda, are you there ? That is pleasant. Our 
good friends may congratulate themselves. In my 
brother’s absence,” he went on, turning to the captain, 
‘‘we are deprived very often of Mrs. Charles Spencer’s 
eeable companionship. She prefers to retire from so- 
ciety at such times.” 

Mrs. Charles looked at him as though he were speaking 
of some one far removed from any interest that she might 
have in life. It occurred to me she cared as 1 ttle for Mr. 
Charles as ever woman cared for man. How strange are 
these insights vouchsafed us with regard to some, while 
other natures remain as sealed books to us, try as they 
may to spread the open pages of their hearts before us ! 
Boy as I was, with all the difference of my nineteen years 
between me and this proud stranger, I seemed to know 
her. And I felt, moreover, that for some reason there 
was, on her part, a silent appeal to me, and a mute reli- 
ance on me. Instinctively I ranged myself as against the 
captain and against the Spencers, and on her side, though 
I saw no sign of conflict. 

‘“‘Mr. Charles has been absent some time, I think ?” 
said the captain, with a laudable desire to ‘‘ make talk.” 

‘«Yes, he has, indeed. In fact, he has never been with 
us since Mrs, Charles joined us a year ago. He is not, 
yoa know, actively connected with the firm. He has 
withdrawn from active business—delicate health, you 
know. Travels mostly. You heard from him, Linda, 
yesterday, I believe ?” 

‘“‘ Yes,” she answered, coldly. 

Then we went in to dinner. 

I left the table with the ladies, as I often did in the 
family parties. The English fashion of sitting over their 
wine, as these gentlemen practiced it, was tiresome to me, 
and Mrs. Spencer liked well enough to have me with her 
in the quiet hour between dinner and coffee. This even- 
ing we sat together in almost perfect silence, Mrs. Charles 
withdrawn into the window recess, where she sat like a 
shadow of coming trouble. She did not move when Mr. 
Spencer and the captain came in. Nor when Mr. Spencer 
addressed her did she reply, except in monosyllables. I 
saw Captain Roswell look intently toward her once or 
twice, and gradually fall into a silence most unlike his 
usual bright manner. At last he rose to take leave, 
throwing off, as it were, the oppression of some indecision, 
and dismissing a painful thought. 
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“‘ Well, March,” he said, ‘‘I suppose you will come 
home to the old Saginaw when you have exhausted the 
delights of life ashore, and that will be only when I give 
you notice of sailing-day. Isee you take excellent care 


leave of Mrs, Charles. She advanced into the room from 
her retreat. 


‘Linda !” exclaimed Mr. Spencer, ‘‘ what has hap- 


pened, You are ill!” 


} 
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A CHINESE DINNER IN NEW YORK.— EXTERIOR OF A CHINESE RESTAURANT.— SEE PAGE 183, 


of him, Mrs. Spencer. He is rather a nice boy, I think— 
don’t you? And a modest youth, too.” 

They all laughed at my confusion, and we drew closer 
together in the centre of the room, feeling more com- 
panionable than at any time during the evening. 

A little more nonsense, a few words of graceful cour- 
tesy to Mrs. Spencer, and the captain turned to take 


She put him aside with one proud gesture, and came 
up to the captain. He drew back. The look on his 
noble face was unmistakable. Scorn, distrust, and yet 
pity, were strangely mingled in it. 

‘End it!” she said, passionately. ‘‘ Tell them who I 
am. I know you will. I have lived in dread of it ever 
since you came. Why did you come ?” Z 
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Her voice rose on the last sentence, with a pitiful, de- 


murder him among you? Captain Roswell, make this 


spairing cry. But she put out her lovely hands, and laid | woman speak truth, or, by heaven, you shall answer for 


them, clasped and trembling, on his breast. Gently he 
raised them, and let them fall from his grasp. 

‘You are Mrs. Charles Spencer,” he said. The tone 
spoke volumes. 

“Tam not! You knowI could never have married 
him. I have the courage, the audacity”—she looked 
round upon us with a face as defiant, as haughty as ever— 
**but I have not the heart. Marry! After you! Oh, 
Malcolm, be merciful even now! For I love you!” 

To describe Mr. Spencer’s face of astonishment, slowly 
deepen'ng into rage, would require more than pen or 
pencil. 

‘«By ~eavens, it To] 
is coming out with 
a@ vengeance !” he 
exclaimed. “I 
have always sus- 
pected something. 
Mary, leave the 
room !”-he said, to 
his wife. ‘You 
have nothing more 
to do with her, and 
need not expose 
yourself to the un- 
pleasantness of 
such interviews.” 

He led her to. 
the door, closed 
it, and returned. 
Captain Roswell 
stood motionless 
as a statue, his 
face averted from 
the drooping fig- 
ure before him. 
Fergetful of all 
save pity for her, 
and interest in her, 
I had advanced a 
step and offered 
her the support of 
my arm, to which 
she clung with in- 
stinctive reliance 
upon the one 
friendly human 
being in her small 
world. 
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it!” 

“‘Mr. Spencer,” said Captain Roswell, sternly, ‘you 
take a liberty I shall not permit. This—lady——” he 
paused, and, I think, tried to say something harsher, but 
could not ; too chivalrous, too brave, too noble to strike 
a fallen foe, he could not wound a woman’s ear with one 
cruel word, however well deserved—‘‘I saw for the last 
time three years ago. She was then living in New York, 
and had been for some time previous to our meeting. 
Had she risen from the dead to confront me, I could not 
have been more surprised than when I saw her here upon 
the first day- we 
dined with you.” 

“The first day ? 
Ay! She was ata 
dinner - party that 
day — refused to 
meet you! Speak, 
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vi into a chair near 
her. 

«<Your brother,” 
she said, calmly, 
‘‘came to Athens 
in a very precari- 
ous state. He was 
not—as you know, 
doubtless—a 
model character, 
and, ill as he was, 
he fell in with my 
brother—by no 
means an admir- 
able man. Natur- 
ally, he met me. 
Naturally he was 
charmed’”’— oh, the 
scorn of herself in 
her tone! the de- 
fiance of the world 
in her look! ‘We 
were near the end 
of our career, and 


he was a godsend. 


I never meant to 
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“Where is my 
brother?” cried 
Mr. Spencer. 
“Who are you? 
How dare you come into my house and act this—this 
stupendous lie ?” 

She raised her head, and faced him dauntlessly. Only 
before the man she had so passionately implored to “‘ be 
merciful,” did she ever droop or quail. 

“‘Your brother died at Athens more than a year ago, 
and in my brother’s house. I am an American—advent- 
nress. I ‘dared’ do anything I could without discovery 
—‘or the luxuries and the position necessary to my very 
existence.” : 

She even laughed as she spoke—a bitter, bitter laugh, 
more dreary and more strange than any cry of hopeless 


“‘Dead! My brother, Charles Spencer? Did you 
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marry him—never 
did more than so 
vary my manner 
to him as to lead 
him on from hope to doubt, and from fear to hope again. 
In the midst of our scheming, before we had accom- 
plished anything, he fell ill and died. Did we murder 
him? Would we cast untold wealth into a bottomless 
sea? On the contrary, no man was more sincerely re- 
gretted. Out of our disappointment and despair my 
brother evolved the plan I have brought to an unfortu- 
nate close. He was a skillful scribe. Your brother’s plans 
and projects were well known to him. It was an easy 
matter to write the letters which announced my arrival 
and his delay. We knew, from his account of himself, 
that you would scarcely feel surprised at anything he did— 
even marrying in haste, and sending his wife away. We 
were quite right. You never have quite suspected me.” 
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“No, I have not. I simply disliked you, and feared 
you, I knew not why. But you have played your part so 
well, what brought you to this confession now? It could 
not be my good fortune, I suppose, or any stirrings of 
remorse on your part ?” 

‘It was the coming of—of the only man in the world I 
respect or fear.” 

Her voice sank, and her head drooped. Mr. Spencer 
turned to Captain Roswell. The captain moved a step 
nearer. 

‘“* Estelle,” he said, gently. 

She looked up at him with an expression of such pas- 
sionate entreaty, adoring love, as transfigured her whole 
face. 

‘I know enough of yeu to be sure you have spoken 
the truth. What is tobe done? Where is your brother ? 
God forgive him for the evil he forces on you !” 

‘‘He is in America—at the old place.” 

A dead silence fell upon us. Mr. Spencer was evi- 
dently struggling with conflicting thoughts, and bringing 
order out of the chaps of surprise and dismay. The rest 
waited. 

‘‘You must leave my house at once,” said he, suddenly. 
‘Not for another hour will I shelter you. And yet, you 
must not escape me. You must answer for this fraud, 
you must satisfy my doubts, and make clear the disposal 
of my brother’s property. I shall send for the officers of 
the law.” 

He was about to leave the room, when the captain 
spoke to him, quietly, yet impassively as ever. 

‘*One moment, Mr. Spencer. She is a woman, after 
all, and in the past I know her to have been a deeply 
wronged and strongly tempted one. Her story is one of 
shadow and storm. There has never fallen upon her the 
sunlight of happiness to foster one good quality. If it is 
possible, give her a chance. Let her tell the story of the 
past year’s transactions, and spare yourse/f‘as much of 
the scandal and blackguardism of a public exposure as 
you can.” 

Mr. Spencer hesitated. Then he came back and sat 
down. The captain, leaning on the back of her chair, 
questioned her as gently and courteously, yet firmly, as 
though she were, indeed, Mrs. Charles Spencer relating 
the incidents of her husband’s death. 1 went out from 
the distressing scene, and wandered in tho dark garden, 
now and then nearing the windows of the drawing-room. 

It was a long time before I saw the captain coming 
slowly down-stairs, and looking to right and left of him. 
I went up to the door. 

‘‘Ah! there you are, March,” he said. 
~ Jeave here to-night. 
plete prostration. 
thought, after all. 
thing !” 

We walked slowly away, just as we had done that first 
night. It never occurred to me that I was a guest in the 
house we were leaving until we waited on the river-bank 
for our boat. It was too late to return, even if I had 
wished it, and I went aboard with a strange sense of 
relief and rest from a strained expectancy. The captain 
put his arm over my shoulder and turned me into his 
private room. 

‘March, my boy,” he said, in a low tone of strong 
emotion, “this has been a hard night to me. That 
woman was to have been my wife this night three years 
ago !” 

I could only press in mine the strong, warm hand. 

‘‘ Yes,” he went on, presently, ‘‘I believed in her, and 
I loved her as a man would love such a woman when he 


‘She will not 

She has gone to her room in a com- 
Spencer is a better fellow than I 
He will not be hard on her. Poor 


THE CAPTAIN’S 


ROMANCE. 


believed in her. I met her in New York at my hotel. 
She was poor, and had come seeking a situation as gov- 
erness. (That was the story they told—that villain of a 
brother was with her!) It took but a short time—I was 
a fool, of course—but she was so perilously sweet!” He 
stood for a moment, lost in the memory of it. I could 
imagine it all. ‘‘ The very day before we were to be mar- 
ried I found out something. Great heavens! what a life 
of fraud, villainy and vileness she had shared, and—I 
know not how far—participated in! I never saw her 
afterward. Iwas afraid to face her. And yet—poor, 
poor thing !" 

“At least she loved you, captain. 
story is a living truth.” 

“Yes, I think she did—there is, at least, the memory of 
it yet. But a woman like that is false even in her truth. 
She need not have feared me. I thought she was really 
Spencer’s wife, and I would have given her every chance. 
I don’t believe in this strained honor that goes about ex- 
posing the once guilty, in order to save some one, per- 
haps no better before God, from a possible wrong. As it 
is, you see, right has been done with no intervention of 
mine. What is to become of her !” 

We parted in a few minutes, each, I am sure, to seek a 
sleepless couch. Early next morning I heard the grating 
of a boat at the gangway-stairs, and then the captain was 
summoned. A grave voice communicated something ; 
there was a horrified exclamation. Iopened my door. A 
tall man whom I had seen in Mr. Spencer’s office stood 
at the captain’s door, and the captain was leaning, white 
and shocked, against the lintel. 

‘‘She is dead !” he said to me. 
self !” 

It was too true. We hurried to the house, once so 
pleasantly, calmly bright and hospitable, to find it a 
scene of wild confusion and distress. Mrs. Spencer had 
given way completely, and was in violent hysterics. 

We passed at once to the elegant suit of apartments 
allotted to ‘‘ Mrs. Charles.” They were in wild disorder, 
but luxuriant and magnificent as any palace interior. In 
the inner room, upon the bed, lying face downward, and 
still in her velvet robe, was the terrible ruin of the lovely 
creature I had seen but twice, never to forget. She had 
died as she had lived, defiant until the last. On a little 
table at the bedside the empty bottle of poison lay on a 
folded paper, hastily scrawled across with a bold, free 
‘*Malcolm Roswell.” She had evidently drained it, laid 
it carefully down, and thrown herself across the bed reck- 
lessly and despairingly, yet determinedly. There was no 
sign that she had ever moved afterward. But, oh, her 
face ! 

Captain Boswell laid his hand on the paper. 

‘“‘This is intended for me,” he said. ‘‘I knew her 
years ago.” 

They signed to me to take it. 


That much of her 


‘«She has killed her- 


It was but a few lines : 


““ AFTER we parted, Malcolm, I did try to lead a better life. But 
how could I? My brother would never be found by any one seek- 
ing him, and he will not care to know my fate, now that the game 
is up. When you come—as you will—to look your last on me, re- 
member this. I have lived thirty-seven years, and can point to 
but one pure, one true, one womanly feeling in all of them—my love 
for you. With all the despairing intensity, the maddening passion 
of a hopeless love, I have been brought, by Fate, to die at your 
feet, beneath your averted eyes. If there is a God, I can answer to 
Him better than to man for the errors of a life hemmed in by evil. 
Oh, my love, think tenderly of me for one little moment! All 
eternity is before me in which to suffer, Do you forget to judge. 


**ESTELLINDA Dare.” 


Well, we had to pass through all the troubled scenes 
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attendant upon such a tragedy. We had to answer ques- 
tion upon question, go here and there, await the pleasure 
of the judge, and explain anew our connection with the 
nnfortunate suicide, for everywhere I was counted as 
one with the captain, and always he was supposed to have 
a deeper interest in the matter than he confessed. At 
length, however, it was over. The Saginaw heaved 
anchor and set sail. I stood by the captain and turned, 
as he did, my face toward the lovely spot where we had 
laid the poor, frail, lovely Estellinda Dare. There was a 
softened sadness in his eye, and a tightening of his lips, 
that said her prayer was answered. He did remember 
her with tenderness and pity such as would have soothed 
her passionate heart. I have never since seen a woman as 
beautiful, as fascinating, as evil, as the vision of the high 
gallery in that far-off, foreign house. 


A CHINESE DINNER in NEW YORK. 
By Epwin H. TRAFTON. 


Y DEAR FELLOW : “ Will you 
join a few other good fellows in 
chop-stick luck next Saturday 
night at the Chung Fah Low? 
As you of course know, this is 
the Chinese Delmonico’s of New 
York, at No. — —— Street (up- 
stairs), sign of Been Gin Law. 
Apropos of which, the chef as- 

oot sures me in his most elegant 

Pg ae pigeon English, ‘I cookee allee 

e (jae «=stalkec,’ which, being freely 
transjated means, ‘I can cook in every language.’ I know that you 
have & cosmopolitan palate and a cast-iron digestive apparatus, 
else I should not have asked you tocome. The first course will be 
brought on at seven sharp, and stomach pumps may be ordered at 
nine o’clock.” 

Che lao fau nina may you? is the Chinese equivalent 
for ‘‘ How do you do ?” ‘‘ How do you carry yourself ?” 
‘How find you yourself?” and literally means, ‘‘ Have 
you eaten ?” A Chinaman’s code of honor, code of morals, 
political economy, philosophy of life, summum bonum, is 
embodied in this question. To eat often and much and 
well is to be wise and good and happy, the end and aim 
of all earthly achievements. 

To answer so comprehensive a conundrum as a disciple 
of Confucius would have it answered, one must eat 
Chinese food ; to become imbued with the spirit essential 
to a categorical, succint and unequivocal response, one 
must have wielded chop-sticks. 

It was with the laudable desire to compass such an ex- 
perience, regardless of qualms or cook-books, that the in- 
vitations to dine at a Chinese restaurant were sent out. 

The list of those invited included newspaper men, liter- 
ary men, and other gormands and connoisseurs of good 
living, experts in the esthetic, as well as the filling quali- 
ties of all kinds of food, from Hitchcock’s dime restaurant 
on Park Row, to the table dhéte at the Windsor Hotel 
on Fifth Avenue. 

There are two Chinese restaurants on Street, just 
off Chatham Square. Tom Lee, ex-deputy sheriff, has a 
place at No. —, and the Chung Fah Low at No. —. The 
latter is conducted by a company. In answer to a ques- 
tion as to what ‘‘ Chung Fah Low ” means—as to whether 
it is the name of a man or the company, or what its signi- 
ficance might be, I was told : 

‘‘Him no name. Him this place. 
eatee, too.’ ” 


subject, one may suppose that the English equivalent for 
the name of the place is ‘‘The Live and Let Live.” It 
would be as appetizing and odorous by any other name. 

On the first floor is a Chinese grocery store ; in fact all 
this part of the Street is occupied by Chinese shops and 
boarding-houses. In times past, opium joints and Oriental 
gambling-rooms were openly conducted on both sides of 
the street. Now, these dissipations are under the ban of 
the criminal code, and are so secretly carried on that only 
the habitué and the initiated know where or how to finda 
place to smoke opium or gamble. 

The Chung Fah Low is reached by a rickety stairway, 
over the street-door of which is the sign, No. 11—Been Gin 
Law.” Whether this has any connection with or refer- 
ence to the Excise Law, I do not know.’ On the second- 
floor is the restaurant. The first room one enters is the 
office ; the dining-room is in front, the realm of the chef 
at the rear. 

There is nothing particularly attractive about the estab- 
lishment, which is dingy, low-walled and ill-lighted. A 
couple of small common wooden tables, two or three 
chairs and as many stools, complete the furniture of the 
office. Behind a short wooden counter are shelves, along 
which are ranged small Chinaware pots, used for serving 
native liquors, pewter pots for tea, plates, bowls, teacups, 
and a variety of mysterious boxes and packages, with the 
contents of which I subsequently became more familiar— 
not the familiarity that breeds contempt, but a profound 
respect and wholesome dread. A common Waterbury 
clock ticked away with that strict attention to business, 
regardless of anomalous surroundings, and totally unaf- 
fected by atmosphere or local color, so characteristic of 
all Yankee inventions. On the walls were strips of ver- 
milion rice-paper, covered with Chinese characters. 
These, I was told, contained such noble sentiments as 
‘“‘Chinaman good man; Melican man, he allee samee,” 
and this, too, in face of the Congressional act which dis- 
criminates against the Ohinese. I feel convinced, how- 
ever, that there was a willful attempt to mislead me as 
to the real sentiment and verbiage of these signs on the 
walls, which, I suspect, read something like: ‘‘ Please 
wipe your feet”; ‘(It is a wise eater who can identify his 
own dog ”; ‘Do not spit on the floor”; ‘‘ The Americans 
must not come.” 

In the front room or restaurant proper, are half a dozen 
small wooden tables ranged around the sides, and one 
larger table in the centre. On the walls are some moro 
vermilion placards, which, as near as I could make out, 
were the Chinese equivalents for ‘‘ Joss Bless Our Home,” 
‘Please pay the Cashier,” and the like.“ Between the 
two front windows is a directory in Chinese of the Chinese 
mexchants and business houses in San Francisco. The 
most terrifying thing in this room is a set of shudder- 
graphs on the walls, examples of the most unendurably 
awful-colored prints of American production, which affect 
the eye as the filing of a rusty saw affects the ear. 

On the other side of the office is the dominion of the 
chef de cuisine, with all the mysterious appliances and 
paraphernalia pertaining thereto. In China a good cook 
is as much esteemed and ag greatly in demand as in Paris 
or New York, and they go through numerous grades of 
apprenticeship and practical study till they finally top off 
with degrees and diplomas as do our professional men. 
It is stated that an accomplished Chinese chef can serve 


| up por’: in half a hundred different styles, although the 
| original discovery of roast pork as a desirable article of 
Him ‘You eatee, I | 


| meditated cooking of an imprisoned pig, is still held in 
So, for the lack of more accurate information on the ' high veneration. 


food, by the burning down of a house and the unpre- 
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A CHINESE DINNER IN NEW YORE.— DRAWING UP THE 
BILL OF FARE, 


Neatness is one of the cardinal virtues as applied to 
Chinese processes of cooking, as I verified by a personal 
inspection of this vitally important department of the 
Mott Street ‘‘Live and Let Live.” Carefully plucked 
ducks, from which the blood had been skillfully drained 
and carefully preserved to be subsequently utilized by 
the cook, lay in ghastly piles, while various other kinds 
of unidentified meats and some vegetables were in differ- 
ent stages of preparation to tempt the palates of fastidious 
patrons. In vessels of peculiar workmanship, fashioned 
like witches’ caldrons in miniature, were mysterious 
broths containing masses of unknown things of pungent 
odors, which were, in fact, various sorts of food dried in 
China, now being soaked into a consistency that would 
render them grateful and more or less easily to be masti- 
cated additions to the forthcoming dinners of New York 
gourmets. Along with packages of rice I noticed a box 
of American-made starch. At every point a possible 
oriental illusion, to which the mind constantly sought to 
adjust itself, was as invariably shattered by the icono- 
clastic intrusion of the live Yankee idea in one form or 
another. 

““What you want ?” was the brusque and business-like 
demand of a short, thick-set, round-faced Chinaman. His 
face was child-like but not bland. New York Chinamen 
have learned from disagreeable experience, I am sorry to 
be forced to admit, to suspect the motives and intentions 
of every American who seeks them out in their own 
quarters, until he has declare himself and given satisfac- 
tory evidence that his intent is friendly, and that he is 
acting in perfect good faith. I had less trouble in doing 
this than in explaining the fact that I desired to order 
dinner for a party of American gentlemen, to be served 
on the following Saturday night. Then my round-faced, 
moon-eyed friend, who for lack of a better name I will 
call Ah Sin, waxed sociable, opened his heart, placed the 
entire establishment at my service, and apparently couldn’t 
do enough to show his hospitable feelings. First he gave 
meacigar. He himself filled one of the bowlless bamboo 
pipes, with the end hollowed out to hold a pinch of 
tobacco as big as the end of one’s little finger. After a 
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couple of whiffs the ashes are knocked out by tapping 
the end of the pipe against the most convenient projec- 
tion, and is again refilled, and so the processes go on. 
After the pipe Ah Sin brought me a small cup full 
of rice gin, with the comment, ‘“‘ Good — you likee.” 
Then the chef came in from the kitchen ; he looked like 
the pictures one sees of Coolie criminals “undergoing the 
disagreeable ceremony of being executed. A venerable 
old man of intelligent face, enormous spectacles, and a 
strong family resemblance to Confucius, was busy behind 
the counter making out bills in Chinese. Ah Sin brewed 
some tea, after which he handed it around in tiny cups, 
and he and the chef and Confucius, joined me in the cup 
which cheers but does not inebriate. During the social 
good-feeling which had by this time assumed generous 
proportions, Ah Sin confided to me several interesting 
facts relating to his personal history. 
‘*T wife and boy,” he said. 


A CHINESE DINNER IN NEW YORK.— THE PROPRIETOR, WHO, 
CAN COOK IN SIX LANGUAGES, 
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**What, here in 
New York?” I 
asked. Although 
there are neither 
Chinese ladies nor 
women here, I knew 
that several China- 
men had married 
Trish wives, and 
thought perhaps 
Ah Sin was the 
happy father of a 
child in whose veins 
commingled the 
blood of Celtic 
kings and Canton 
Coolies. He ex- 
plained to me that 
his wife and child 
live in China, and 

\ that he had been 
here six years. He 
also told me that 
he had a “ father 
and mamma” in 
China, the ‘‘mam- 
ma” striking me as 
at once tender and 
curious, coming 
from the lips of 
this grown man of 
a different race and 
a@ far-away land, 
whom we, in our 
arrogant self-con- 
ceit, are pleased to 
speak of and regard 
as ‘‘ heathen.” 

These three Chi- 
nese restuurateurs 
and I got along fa- 
mously, as long as 
we confined our- 
selves to the uni- 
versal language of 
beverages, narco- 
fics, and general 
good - feeling; but 
when it came to 
such explicit matter 
ef business as or- 
dering a Chinese 


dinner, I found 
that such know- 
ledge of Chinese as one acquires in sitting on tea-chests 
and paying washee-washee bills left me a helplessand sub- 
dued individual. It is not a thing to be rushed into un- 
thinkingly, to decide on an artistic French menu at 
Pinard's ; how much greater the range of ingenuity to be 
laid under contribution in ordering a Chinese dinner ! 
When Ah Sin, evidently appreciating my dilemma and 
commiserating my ignorance, brought out samples of 
dried food imported from China, in the evident belief that 
~n object-lesson in raw food materials would help me out, 
he left me more hopelessly muddled than before. These 
samples, as near as I could make out, were chunks of 
india-rubber, dried fish of all sorts and sizes, and some 
things that E could identify and classify a hundred years 
from now by their odors.. , 
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One species of small, thin fish, about as large as the 
palm of one’s hand, Ah Sin handed me with the remark : 
‘* Flish—smell heap.” 

He was right. It did ‘‘smell heap.” 

I haven’t yet forgotten, and never expect to forget. 
the forcible manner in which Ah Sin’s truthfulness im 
pressed itself on me. 

I was gratitude personified when my friend Hawk Ling 
came to the rescue. He came there to eat his dinner, and 
meantime I impressed him into the service of acting as in- 
terpreter while I ordered my dinner. Hawk Ling is a 
young, good-looking Chinaman, of pleasant expression, 
amiable disposition, and exceedingly gentlemanlike 
manners. He has lived in this country ten years, wears 
American clothes, end a Derby hat, and is an enterprising 
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and successful agent for a wholesale grocery house in | ception of paper napkins hitched to the waiter, and used 


New York. What was more to the point to me, he speaks 
very good English. Together we made out the bill of 
fare, It was to include bird’s-nest soup, bull-fish, dried 
oysters, Chinese codfish (the kind that ‘‘smell heap”), 
duck, pork, tea, Chinese wine, ‘and lice, of course,” added 
‘Hawk Ling. 

Now I had come expecting to have cats and dogs, and 
such small deer thrust on me, but I drew the line at 
“lice,” and I said so as plainly as I dared. I took it all 
back when Hawk Ling, more in amusement than anger, 
sneceeded in explaining to my occidental comprehension 
that by ‘‘ lice” he meant ‘‘ rice,” and I afterward remem- 
bered that a Chinaman cannot twist his tongue around 
our letter r, and that he replaces it with an / when he 
speaks English. 

As to the matter of price, I found that, while the ordinary 
tuble @Whote, patronized by the Chinamen, is inexpensive 
—some kind of meat with rice and tea, costing no more than 
twenty-five cents—that in getting up a dinner for American 
gentlemen, expensive imported luxuries would be used, 
including the same dishes that a Chinese mandarin or 
gentleman would have served for him in his native 
Flowery Kingdom. I was told of a party of five or six 
gentlemen who once paid twenty dollars for a dinner at 
the Chung Fah Low. It was finally fixed that our dinner 
should be served at one dollar for each person, with rice- 
wine extra, the best quality being one dollar seventy-five 
cents a bottle. I was also told that a definite order as to 
the number of persons must be given at least three days 
in advance, so as to afford ample time to soak out and 
prepare the dried imported comestibles. Ihe order was 
given, half the amount of the bill was paid in advance, 
and I expressly stipulated that a bill of fare should be 
provided for each plate. Hawk Ling accepted an invita- 
tion to be one of the party. 

There are some things of which a correct idea can only 
be obtained by personal experience. Among these are 
going up in a balloon ; going down in a diving-bell ; the 
sensation of being hanged, drowned or guillotined ; what 
sea-sickness is like, or the eating of a Chinese dinner. 

It was seven o’clock of the appointed Saturday night 
that four of us met at the Chung Fah Low, including 
Hawk Ling. Dinner had been ordered for eight. It was 
neither polite nor politic to attempt to apologize for the 
fifty per cent. of absentees by explaining that one Ameri- 
can was as good as two Chinamen, for subsequent events 
proved that one Chinaman could eat more of his native 
food than a dozen Americans. The excuses of the four 
who did not put in an appearance were more ingenious 
than satisfactory. The proprietors of the place were con- 
soled by the conclusion of a financial transaction which 
included payment for those who had not the moral cour- 
age to face the dinner as well as for those who had boldly 
attacked it. 

A small extension-table in the centre of the restaurant 
was neatly set for eight people. There was a spotless 
white linen table-cover, and for each person a plate, a 
small bowl, and a short chinaware spoon shaped some- 
thing like a dwarfed soup-ladle, all of an attractive de- 
sign ; also a not over bright knife and fork of a primitive 
farm-house pattern, a red napkin, a diminutive saucer 
containing mustard covered with oil, and another minute 
dish with a reddish salt sauce. The table was under a 
pair of brightly burning gas-jets, and looked inviting. 

The white table-cloth, the red napkins, the knife and 
fork, and the dab of mustard drowned in oil, were in- 
tended as concessions to American taste and table habits. 
At home the Chinaman has none of these, with the ex- 


by the guests as desired. : 

It may be remarked here that when a Chinaman gives 
& formal dinner it is said that the acceptance of an invi- 
tation is accompanied by a present to the host, either in 
money, food or other articles of a value more than equal 
to and usually largely in excess of, the real cost of the 
dinner itself. No such concession to a most commend- 
able Chinese custom was made by the Americans who 
dined at the Chung Fah Low. 

A bill of fare was provided, written in Chinese charac- 
ters. We were told it read from right to left, reading 
each line downward. For some cause our waiter was 
nearly bursting with an evident desire to laugh as Hawk 
Ling kindly pronounced each word in Chinese, and told 
me how to spell it in English, When he thought his 
little joke had gone far enough, Hawk Ling explained 
that tle bill of fare was no more nor less than an ordinary 
laundry check, which, being translated, read : 


“Seven shirts, 1 night shirt, 1 under vest, 1 pair of drawers, $ 
pairs of socks, 7 collars, 4 pairs of cuffs, 8 handkerchiefs,” 


I had heard the inelegant expression of ‘‘ eating one’s 
shirt,” under certain extraordinary conditions, but I had 
never before heard of including that garment in the réper- 
toire of a restaurant. ‘This wash-list was then replaced by 
the genuine menu, of which the rendition of the Chinese 
characters into English words is as follows, beginning 
at the right hand side : 

Gu-chien, Wong-ge-how, We-hoi-tow, Gun-pow-gu, Chow- 
yu-gu, Sar-far-Kao. At the extreme left, in red letters, 
was the name of the restaurant. The other words each 
represented a course. Rice (mi fan) was also included, 
but was not on the bill of fare. It goes with every meal, 
as does bread with us. I found that our dinner, as it had 
been prepared, did not include either the duck or pork 
that had been ordered. When Iasked about it, I was told 
by Hawk Ling that only common people in China eat 
duck, chicken, pork and the like, and that all our dishes 
were of imported food, mostly fish of some kind, and of 
the sort only enjoyed by ‘“‘high-toned gentlemen in 
China.” We had all thought there would be duck and 
rice we could fall back on in case of need, but no one of 
us, encouraged by Hawk Ling, could refuse the oppor- 
tunity to dine off dainties like high-toned Celestials. As 
to the two bills of fare, however, while the one repro- 
duced here was given to me as the genuine one, I must 
honestly confess Iam not absolutely sure it is not the 
laundry-list. 

As we proposed while in a Chinese restaurant to do as 
the Chinese do, we repudiated the knives and forks with 
scorn, and ordered chop-sticks (fi-ge, according to Hawk 
Ling), with the first course. This was preceded bya tiny 
cup of do-mi-izo, or Chinese rice-wine, served from a 
pewter pot. It was potent as a French liqueur, and not 
disagreeable in flavor. 

From this point, when the first course came on in a big 
bowl, until four big bowls and two smaller dishes, repre- 
senting the six courses, had been brought on ‘in rapid 
succession, and eaten from, of, or at, there must be some- 
thing of a hiatus as to details. It is now ten days sinceI 
sat there with an assumed bravado I did not feel. I still 
wish that I could prove an alibi, Ah Sin served us, and 
his service was prompt and good. Hawk Ling, like the 
king’s cup-bearer, or the body table-servant of the Czar of 
Russia, tasted every dish first to prove that it did not kill 
on sight, meantime extolling the virtues of the viands. 
Indeed there was evidence that the chef had exerted him- 
self for our benefit. To describe the dishes constituting 
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the several courses is impossible. The flavors were un- 


him what I had done the night before, and received thie 


like anything known to our more familiar gastronony, and | prescription : 
R: 


the fundamental article of each dish was so artfully con- 
cealed as to defy identification. One course consisted of 
a hard, white gelatinous substance ; another, contained 
strips of what resembled tripe; another, small rolls of 
pale-yellow Russia leather, but the piéce de resistance was 
the bow] of bull-fish. 

One of the party took to the chop-sticks with wonder- 
ful facility, and in a manner to call forth the unqualified 
admiration of Hawk Ling, Ah Sin and other experts. 
This same gentleman kept pace with Hawk Ling in dis- 
cussing each separate article of food, until at last it did 
not require much imagination to see him transformed 
from a fashionable New York editor and magazinist into a 
full-blown, blue-bloused, pig-tailed citizen of Pekin. In- 
deed, I can readily fancy a Chinese dinner able to pro- 
duce even stronger effects than such a cosmopolitan 
metempsychosis. 

To handle chop-sticks with dexterity and grace is 
simply a trick of the little finger and the one next to it, 
working the sticks like the claw of a lobster, with the 
thumb pressed against the sticks to hold them firmly in 
place. My awkward performance furnished innocent 
amusement for the casual patrons of the restaurant, who 
dropped in while we were there. They laughed good- 
naturedly when they saw that I myself joined in their 
merriment. 

The last course was ‘‘lice.” Although I had conscien- 
tiously sampled every dish, regardless of consequences, 
the only familiar dish on the table was a positive relief. 
We were told that Chinamen neither smoke nor drink tea 
during the progress of a dinner, and so postponed these 
luxuries till the last. I am informed that in China, how- 
ever, they do smoke, and drink both tea and hot rice 
whiskey during a meal. 

We finished before nine o’clock, and after shaking 
hands all around, and explaining to Ah Sin, Confucius 
and the chef, through Hawk Ling, that we could not 
find words to express our feelings, it was with a sense 
of devout thankfulness that we found ourselves in the 
open air. 

We compared notes while studying examples of Astor 
House glassware, as soon after dinner as it was possible 
to get there from Mott Street. 

I read in the New York Sun, once, of a negro who com- 
plained of having ‘‘a brown taste in his mouth.” My 
palate testified to having lunched off a rainbow soaked 
in brine. 

The sober-sided, matter-of-fact member of the party, 
quietly remarked that he now wholly sympathized with 
the French in the Tonquin difficulty. 

**And I feel as though I had eaten a rare-done night- 
mare,” added he of the chop-sticks agility and budding 
pig-tail. 

That night I tossed about in bed, with a succession of 
wild dreams, in which one horror was rapidly merged in 
another. 

At last, in my agony, I went to a surgeon, and told him 
that I had eaten a Chinese dinner. 

“My dear fellow,” said he, ‘‘there is only one way to 
afford relief or to save your life—you must be amputated 
under the arms.” 

I was,already stripped and laid out on a cold marble 
slab, the case of instruments was opened, the surgeon 
had rolled up his sleeves and was just holding a sponge 
saturated with ether over my mouth and nose, when I 
awoke, chilled with perspiration and fright. As soon as 
i was dressed I made a call on my family physician, told 
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Signa: 
Tumblerfull at a dose, every four hours, until undertaker calls. 


THE HONEYMOONERS. 
By CHARLES J. DUNPHIE, 


Tuey heeded not the wintry skies, 

For, sunned in one another’s eyes, 
They deemed it Summer weather. 
No storm obscured their radiant glee; 
Nor would they, if they could, be free; 

They felt that all felicity 
Dwelt in one word—“ Together.” 
That witching word—‘‘ Together.” 


And so the lovers, newly wed, 
Through groves Arcadian swiftly sped 
With spirits like a feather ; 
So danced on down the hours away— 
The rosy hours of Love's sweet day, 
And all of joyous, bright and gay, 
Was in that word—“ Together.” 
That witching word—‘ Together.” 


Ah me! What change fruition brings! 
Time flew on disenchanting wings, 
And wrought an awful wonder! 
The Honeymooners now agree 
Alone in longing to be free; 
They deem that all felicity 
Dwells in one word—“ Asunder.” 
That witching word—“ Asunder.” 


When bright the Summer sunbeams dart, 
They still have Winter in the heart, 
Or only Summer's thunder. 
What words can picture their distress ? 
What metaphor their grief express ? 
They feel there is no happiness 
But in one word—“ Asunder.” 
That witching word—“ Asunder.” 


HOW WE ENCOUNTERED THE 
MARTEN GANG. 


By C, G, ROSENBERG. 


We had taken on board our Cincinnati cargo, weighed 
anchor, and started down the river with a fine breeze, and 
everything below and aloft drawing beautifully. 

We knew it was late in the season for a vessel of so 
large a draught of water to pass down the Ohio, but our 
pilot, who, in addition to his nautical acquirements, was 
a most thorough practiced Western navigator, assured us 
that if the breeze held on three days, he would have us 
out on the Mississippi safe and sound. 

Well, the breeze did last until we were down past 
Louisville, when it died away at about midnight, and 
then, after coming in transient puffs from various points 
of the compass, finally settled down by morning into a 
strong, steady, southwest wind. 

Captain Holman would have anchored, and waited for a 
steamer to tow us out into the Mississippi, but the pilot 
said if she behaved well in stays, he could work her down 
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HOW WE ENCOUNTERED THE MARTEN GANG.—“‘ ‘CURSE 'EM, NO; 
NOT A SINGLE ROPE LEFT TO CLIMB UP BY, AND WE NEVER 
CAN GET ON BOARD WITHOUT LADDERS,’ SAID ONE.” 


without the least difficulty, and thereby save an outlay of 
a hundred dollars for steam. The captain gave his con- 
sent, and the experiment was tried. The ship worked 
like a pilot-boat, and it was decided we should keep on 
under canvas. 

Everything went on finely after the wind came out 
ahead, until we got square above the head of an island or 
shoal, which began to show itself above water, when the 
pilot put her helm down and tried her forestays. She 
acted like a cutter, and came head to wind. 

The after-yards were braced round, and she was falling 
off rapidly, when a sudden flaw struck her flat aback ; 


morning, the sun having come out brightly, we loosed all 
the light sails to dry. 

About an hour before sunset we turned to furling the 
sails, and having got through with all except the maiatop- 
gallant sail, we were taking it very leisurely, and playing 
what sailors call ‘‘old sojer”’ on the yard. We had most 
of the sail rolled in, and, while George was passing the 
gasket, I lay out on the yard, gazing at the bold, roman- 
tic scenery of the Indiana shore. 

Suddenly we were both startled by a sharp, dull sound 
on the spar directly between our heads, which were, 
neither of them, more than a foot from the mast. Simul- 
taneously with the sound, I felt a rush of cold air on that 
side of my face next the mast, very much like that pro- 
duced by the passage near me of a small, swift bird ; but 
George put his finger on a clean, round hole in the centre 
of the spar, saying, as he did so: 

‘‘There’s a visiting-card from somebody’s rifle buried 
in the to’-gallant mast, Mr. Foster.” 

As George was still speaking, I became convinced of 
the truth of his conjecture, for there came to our ears 
the sharp report of a rifle, and looking in the direction 
whence the sound came, we beheld a puff of white smoke 
curling up from a clump of bushes near the bank of the 
river, and a moment after made out the forms of two men 
partly concealed by the dense foliage. 

Under the circumstances, we concluded it best not to 
wait for a second shot, for, if they did mean us, they 
probably would take better aim next time ; therefore no 
two sailors on a man-of-war ever came off the yard more 
quickly than did George and I. 

Though we tried hard that night to think of somebody 
interested in shooting us, we utterly failed to do so; but 
we fully determined not to give them another such chance, 
and accordingly, after dark, we went aloft and unbent all 
the topgallant sails and royals, and sent them down on 
deck, and as they were dry and in good order, we stowed 


she got sternway on her, and before we could get her off | them away below. 


the strong current set her down on the top of the shoal. 


We finally concluded that the visitors were robbers. 


We carried off our kedge, and hove until we parted our | whose plan was to shoot us off, and then plunder the 


hawser, and then, as the river was falling at the rate of 


vessel, and we determined to stand a regular watch of 


three inches an hour, we knew it was useless to carry off | four hours on and four off, for a few days. 


our anchor, and so we furled all sail and let her lie. 

The next morning she was five feet further out of water 
than the night before, and at the end of three days the 
sand was bare all along the starboard side, while on the 
larboard, next the Kentucky shore, there were still about 
eighteen inches of water, which the pilot informed us 
would remain so, the river having reached its lowest 
Summer level. 

To get the ship off was impossible, and, could we have 
done so, there was not water enough in the deepest chan- 
nel to float her, and as there was not the slightest possi- 
bility of a rise in the river for several months, Captain 
Holman determined to unbend the heavy canvas, and, 
discharging all hands except George Williams, the second 
mate, and myself, go home and wait for the rising of the 
river. 

During the following week we unbent and stowed away 
the topsails, courses and other heavy sails, and made 
everything snug and shipshape ; then Captain Holman, 
the pilot, and all hands, embarked o= board a light- 
draught steamer, bound up-stream, leaving George and 
myself in charge of the vessel. 

Time passed very comfortably, all things considered, 
and nothing worthy of note occurred until one afternoon, 
about three weeks, if I remember rightly, since we had 
«rounded on the bar. 

It had rained heavily on the previous night, and in the 


We had two little brass guns on board, which we 
wheeled aft and loaded, placing one on each side, so as to 
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HOW WE ENCOUNTERED THE MARTEN GANG.—“ IN THE OPENING 
WAS A HUMAN HAND BECKONING TO ME.” 


sweep the forward deck. In the cabin were forty mus- 
kets, twenty of which we loaded, so that, what with pis- 
tols, cutlasses and pikes, it looked as if we might give un- 
welcome visitors a warm reception. 

Two days and nights passed without any further dem- 
onstrations, and we had begun to think that the shot in 
the topgallant mast might have been pure accident, when 
the third night George came into the cabin and whispered 
that a boat, with several persons in her, which he had 
seen come out of Green River, was pulling toward the 
ship. 

Seizing a musket and a pair of pistols, I at once hast- 
ened on deck, and, peering out cautiously through the 
mizzen-rigging, I discovered the boat close alongside the 
ship, and in her upward of a dozen men, all of whom 
seemed to be earnestly engaged in conversation, which 
they carried on in such low whispers that I could distin- 
guish nothing. 

After a few moments the boat was shoved along aft, 
around the stern, and four of the men got out on the 
sand, where they stood whispering together for a little 
while. Then they came close to the ship, and putting 
their hands on her, they traversed the whole length of 
her hull, halting again under her bows. 

George and I followed them, creeping stealthily along 
in our stocking-feet, and as we gained the forecastle we 
overheard one of the scoundrels on the sand mutter, in a 
low, suppressed voice : 

**Curse ’em, no; not a single rope left to climb up by, 
and we can never get on board without ladders.” 

««That’s a fact, captain,” spoke another of the gang. 
““We can’t get up to-night, that’s certain, and may as well 
go back.” 

It required my utmost efforts to keep George from 
firing on the rascals, but I succeeded in keeping him 
quiet ; and after a parting volley of oaths from the cap- 
tain, they returned to their boat, shoved off, and pulled 
silently away for the mouth of Green River. 

All was quiet till morning, and during the day follow- 
ing we saw absolutely no one; however, we made every 
preparation we conveniently could, in expectation of a 
visit in the night. 

From eight to twelve it was my watch, and up to the 
time that I called George to relieve me there had not 


been the slightest sound to indicate the approach of 
river-pirates—for such we concluded they were; and as 
for seeing them, the darkness was so intense that every- 
thing beyond my outstretched arm was as if lost in impen- 
etrable gloom. 

Ihad been below perhaps ten minutes, and had just 
flung myself, fully dressed, on a mattress spread on the 
floor, when I was startled by a crash of broken glass, and 
springing to my feet, I saw that a pane in the cabin- 
window next the rudder-casing had been dashed in, and 
in the opening was a human hand beckoning to me. 

Noiselessly approaching the window, I raised my hand, 
and was on the point of firing my pistol, when my arm 
fell powerless by my side, and I stood thus, transfixed to 
the spot by the tones of a voice—low, musical, and of 
such peculiar beauty that I could not fail to recognize it 
in the wildest tempest, the noise and carnage of battle, 
mingled with the discordant murmurs of the assembled 
universe. 

Spellbound, I listened, while she—for the intruder was 
& woman—in words of passionate eloquence, informed me 
that the villains who had visited us the night before were 
a portion of the formidable Marten gang of river-pirates, 
commanded by Jake Marten, » notorious outlaw and an 
atrocious scoundrel ; that it was their intention to attack 
us on the following night, and after murdering us, to 
plunder and set fire to the ship. 

Of herself she said nothing, save that she had been 
formerly wronged by Jake Marten, the leader of the gang. 
In response to one of my inquiries, she told me that she 
had paddled off in a small canoe, and climbed up to the 
cabin-window by the backing of the rudder—a feat which 
not one sailor in a dozen could have accomplished. 

After giving me this information, and warning me most 
impressively to be on my guard, she disappeared from 
the window ; and, listening attentively, I could hear the 
cautious dip of her paddle as she sent her frail craft 
through the water in the direction of Green River. 

The intelligence I had received, and the plan which I 
had formed to defeat the piratical schemes matured 
against us, I imparted to George, and in less than ten 
minutes our light quarter-boat was lowered and hauled 
across the sand-bar, and we were pulling for the shore. 

Three hours had not elapsed since we left the ship ere 
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HOW WE ENCOUNTERED THE MARTEN GANG. 


we were back with thirty resolute men, and a hundred 
more engaged to cross over to Green River as soon as it 
should be dark the following night, to intercept the des- 
peradoes, should they escape from us. 

During the day we all kept out of sight, but as soon as 
night fell we went to work. 

I got a heavy anchor poised on the larboard rail, about 
midway between the fore and main rigging, and fastened 
it in such a way that by cutting a small lanyard it would 
cant overboard in a moment. 

The fore and main yards I next braced in, so that their 
larboard ends were as near over the anchor as I could get 
them. I then rove off a dozen sets of halyards through 
single blocks, which George secured to the yards, thus 
forming several single whips, having in the end of each 
one an easy-running bowline, which was placed on the 
rail close to the anchor, ready to be used like the unerr- 
ing lasso in the hands of the Mexican ranchero. 

To complete the arrangement, I hung two ropes over 
the side, and quite down to the water, belaying them in- 
board close to the anchor, in order to lure the miscreants 
to the right spot, if possible. 

All things being in readiness, we posted ourselves 
behind the bulwarks, in the strictest silence, until near 
midnight, when the cautious sound of muffled oars came 
to our ears, and in a moment we were all on the alert. 

I took my station, knife in hand, ready to cut the lan- 
yard which held the anchor, while a man stood to each 
noose ready to throw it at the given signal; the rest of 
the party grasped the ropes to run the villains up, pro- 
vided we caught any. 

A few moments of breathless expectation, and the 
pirates’ boat rasped alongside. Almost immediately 
there was a jerking of the two ropes hanging overboard, 
as of men climbing up the side, but it was so intensely 
dark we could see nothing. 

The silence among us was ominous ; not a tongue 
moved, not a finger stirred until I broke the profound 
stillness by shouting, in a voice which rang like thunder 
through the ship—‘‘ Throw !” 

Instantly every noose was thrown down into the boat, 
and away went the men on deck with the whips. 

One stroke of my knife across the lanyard, and the pon- 
derous anchor went crashing through the frail boat as 
though it had been an eggshell. 

Groans, curses and the most terrific yells, rent the air. 

The bowline knots were run up to the blocks and fast- 
ened, and every man seized a musket or pistol, for an- 
other boat full of the piratical wretches came swiftly on 
toward the ship. 

As it struck the side, I gave the word—‘ Fire /” and 
the Cimmerian darkness was lit up by the flash of thirty 
muskets and pistols, and thirty bullets went whistling 
down among the wretches in the boat. 

Again there arose the wild, despairing shrieks of dying 
men, followed by a volley of rifle-shots, fired toward the 
ship from a third boat, which the flash of the pirates’ 
weapons revealed in full retreat. That momentary flash 
showed us, also, a number of writhing wretches sus- 
pended from our yard-arms—but only for a single in- 
stant ; then everything was shut in by the intense dark- 
ness. 

Then passed three minutes of comparative silence, 
broken only by the plashes in the water, and the low, 
gurgling moans of wounded men, drowning where a child 
might wade, or the shrieks and curses of the haltered vil- 
lains struggling at the yard-arms. 

But soon there came a crash of musketry from within 
the mouth of Green River, replied to by a few dropping 


shots, yells and screams of agony, which told us that the 
men headed by the sheriff had intercepted and out off the 
retreat of the baffled pirates. 

The hours of darkness dragged wearily by, and when 
daylight came it shone upon a terrible spectacle. 

Beneath the anchor, in the water, and on the sand, 
eleven lay dead, while half _ dozen more were badly 
wounded. At the yards, no two in the same position, 
hung seven of the desperadoes. 

In an hour the sheriff and his party appeared, with sev 
eral prisoners. Those suspended at the yard were low 
ered. Three were dead. One, who was recognized by 
the sheriff as Jake Marten himself, had the noose as fairly 
placed around his neck as could have been done by the 
executioner. 

The sheriff then took matters in charge, buried the 
dead, and conveyed the survivors to jail, to await the 
action of the proper authorities. The legal proceedings 
were hampered by no delay, evidence came from all sides 
against them, and no quibbling lawyer dared raise false 
issues. Thus ended our encounter with the Pirates of 
the Ohio River. 


COUNTING THE COST. 


A GovERNOR-GENERAL of India, in days of yore, once en- 
tertained a Maharajah at a grand ball, at which were 
present all the upper ten thousand of Calcutta. Tho 
Indian prince, who had never before gazed on dances of 
‘‘Europe muster,” as the phrase goes, was delighted at 
the spectacle ; and on taking leave of his host said: 
‘Your excellency’s tamasha (/éte) has found favor in my 
eyes—much favor; and I, your father, would be too much 
pleased to return the same compliment to you, my son. 
Tell me, my lord, at what place I can seek out and order 
all these lovely houris of dancing women and handsome 
young nautch-men, and how many rupees does their 
master charge per head ?” 


A NEW AND HAPPY DEFINITION. 


Tue other day a certain foreign countess was interro- 
gating her son’s tutor as to Young Hopeful’s progress in 
his studies. 

‘How gets on the viscount ?” said she. 

“‘ Wonderfully well, my lady ; we are working hard at 
the sciences. The viscount is particularly well up in 
chemistry.” 

“Indeed ! 
is dynamite ?” 

‘Pardon me, madame,” interrupted the tutor, ‘ but 
nowadays dynamite does not belong to chemistry—it is 
considered as a part and parcel of political economy.” 


Ah, then, Henri, my child, do tell me what 


Mrxp Your Srors.—A British nobleman engaged a cele- 
brated Scotch physician to attend his lady in her con- 
finement. Being wanted suddenly, there was no time to 
send for him, and, consequently, a telegraphic message 
was forwarded: ‘‘ Don’t come—too late !”” The telegraph- 
clerk delivered the message without punctuation, making 
it read: ‘Don’t come too late.” The result was the 
doctor arrived in London ; claimed, for his fee and ex- 
penses, 200 pounds, and afterward, by law proceedings, 
obtained that sum. 

As THE sword of the best-tempered metal is most flexi- 


ble, so the truly generous are most pleasant and courteous 
in their behavior to their inferiors, 


THE 


SONNET CONCERNING MAN’S SOUL. 
By LenA MILMAN. 

“Sout!” once I asked, “art thou myself or mine *' 
Then further: ‘God, I'll rest not till I know; 
Nor with man’s learning will I further go 

Until that Thou have taught me some of Thine!" 

So boldly I inquired of things divine, 

While off the flowers, the scented breeze did blow 
My answer, and methought it whispered so; 

“Thou rash inquirer! as canst ill define 

The scent of flowers, setting all form aside, 

Which scent, unwitting held, the fickle breeze 

Bears further on, 80 neither canst divide 
From a man’s flesh his soul, which Time befrees, 

Like wind, from things of matter day by day, 

Until in death ’tis wafted quite away.” 


THE SHEIKH OF SANA. 


Hvzzur, Governor of Dariah, under Ibrahim Pasha, a 
man of many Winters and of many crimes, sat alone in the 
divan of his palace smoking his chibouk and thinking of 
the immediate future. Without the city walls, stretched 
far and wide the limitless desert, with no relicf but an 
occasional oasis afar. 

Within the walls of the city no dog dared to bark at 
one who ruled by right of the conqueror’s permission ; 
without them, himself and the conqueror were defied by 
the abuse of the emirs and their followers. 

Huzzuf had done his best to break the power of the 
irrepressible sons of the desert, but as yet no satisfactory 
result had attended his efforts. Now and then some 
Sheikh would fall into his hands, but his place in the 
tribe was immediately filled by his son or brother, or by 
one elected, and his death was always a misfortune to the 
inhabitants of Dariah, on whom the wrath of his tribe 
would be surely visited. 

Treasures, wrung from rich and poor alike, on their 
way, in the charge of royal troops, to the coffers of 
Tbrahim, had been seized by these pirates, in spite of 
armed escorts and their desperate resistance, times with- 
out number. Citizens of Dariah, waking from the deep 
sleep of security, were often horrified to find the gory 
heads of those to whom, a few days before, they had 
bidden farewell, piled up in pyramidal heaps before the 
strong gates of the city, some cartel of defiance and in- 
sult, for the delectation of Governor Huzzuf, lying near. 

Huzzuf, in his way, was an able diplomatist ; but, wily 
as he was, the emirs of the surrounding interminable 
plains of sand had hitherto been more than a match for 
him. Events, however, had latterly suggested a scheme 
of getting the leaders of the rebels in his power, and by 
dint of much solitary reflection and smoking, the scheme 
emerged from crudity and became ready for execution. 

To cell together the heads of the tribes for the avowed 
purpose of disenssing the propriety of a cessation of 
hostilities, and an alliance defensive and offensive against 
Ibrahim Pasha, was a part of this scheme. He was too 
wise to propose admitting themselves and their followers 
into Aden, where, obeying their irrepressible instinct, 
they would immediately proceed to pillage houses and 
ravish women. A large oasis, about three-quarters of a 
mile from the north gate of the city, he fixed upon as the 
council-chamber, and to prepare for the arrival of his 
predatory friends, he had it secretly mined and filled with 
kegs of gunpowder, with which he proposed to blow the 
emirs to eternity. A few of his servants might be incon- 
venienced by the explosion, it was true, but they would 
not be aware of their misfortune until the moment of its 
arrival, and, in any case, they onght to be content to die 
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for the common weal. ‘The Prophet, aware of the manner 
of their death, would, no doubt, honor them with his 
most distinguished consideration. 

Fortune had not been kind to Huzzuf in the matter of 
children, although his harem had been as well stocked as 
any man’s under the sultan. One daughter, unmatched 
in loveliness from Dariah to Pekin, of many sons and 
daughters born to him, alone remained to comfort his 
declining days. 

It was a great grief to him that he had no son, one who 
might tread in his victorious footsteps and carry on war 
against the emirs, until, decimated and impoverished, 
they voluntarily came with tribute to the gates of the city 
—one like Hajje, the pipe-bearer, for instance, whom he 
had just taken into his service, and whose noble propor- 
tions and handsome countenance had won him that dis- 
tinction, being, when the eye of the governor was attracted 
by him in the streets of Dariah, » simple water-carrier 
with naught in the world but his mules and water-jars to 
depend upon for a livelihood. 

‘‘ Will the Sheikh of Sana lend his countenance to this 
scheme ?” he muttered, glancing toward the heavy gold- 
fringed curtains that hid him from the gaze of his attend- 
ant. ‘‘ If he concludes to visit me, why, success is certain. 
This pipe is unclean. Hajje must take more pains, or by 
Allah ! he and I will quarrel. Another bowl, dog of my 
servant |” 

The purple curtains were thrown lightly apart, and a 
young, broad-shouldered, fine-featured boy of twenty or 
so, stepped into the divan and proceeded to detach from 
its costly stem the oil-clogged bowl of red clay. Whilst 
thus employed, a heated, travel-stained Turk of martial 
mien, preceded by a eunuch, entered the divan and pros- 
trated himself before the governor. 

‘« What was he like?” demanded Huzzuf, after soma 
preliminary conversation. 

‘* A stout, comely man, of middle age,” was the reply. 

‘Nay, that cannot be, Haroun. By all accounts, the 
Sheikh of Sana is a mere boy.” 

“‘T am thy servant’s dog. Nevertheless Isaw him sur- 
rounded by the heads of his tribe.” 

“Tt is a curious matter,” said Huzzuf, with a puzzled 
air. ‘‘ What said he ?” 

‘‘ That within three days he would assemble the leaders 
of the tribes, and that on the third day, himself and they, 
accompanied, as an evidence of good faith, by but few of 
their followers, would await thee on the oasis named.” 

‘* And thy guide ?” 

“T left him weeping over his camel ; which died soon 
after leaving Sana.” 

* * * x * * 

Slowly from the yellow haze of distance, one by one, 
like interminable serpents, emerged the emirs and their 
followers, drawing closer and closer to the walls of Dariah, 
from the highest tower of which the grim governor looked 
down upon them, and in anticipation had already tri- 
umphed. 

Among those who awaited on the oasis the betrayed 
chiefs of the desert stood Hajje, talking in low tones toa 
slender youth whose features possessed the delicacy of a 
woman’s. Indeed, so equivocal was this youth’s appear- 
ance, that those who surrounded the two were full of 
curiosity to know whether it was really a man or woman 
whom they beheld. 

Huzzuf, compelled to sacrifice a few of the city’s in- 
habitants, had picked out those of his servants whom he 
could best spare, dressed them in a little brief authority, 
and sent them ont, proud as peacocks, to their death. 

At last the head of a long array of horsemen entered the 
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oasis, and a stout, middle-aged man, leading two richly 
caparisoned steeds, dismounted before Hajje, and to the 
astonishment of those whom Huzzuf had intended to 
consign to eternity prostrated himself. 

“* According to thy commands,” said he. 

‘Thou hast done well,” said Hajje, assisting his equiv- 
ocal companion to mount one of the horses, and leaping 
on the back of the other. ‘‘ Will the men of the desert 
know me ?” And striking his companion’s horse in the 
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taken a fancy to thy daughter, Fatima, will not resume his duties 
in thy palace, but return at once to the desert. Thou canst light 
the fuse if it so please thee, but thy powder is as wet as the beard 
of thy father after being defiled by a dog. . 
“Tue SHEIKH OF Sana.” 


AnEcpoTE oF Sypney Smrra.—A young gentleman was 
in the habit of addressing the witty Canon by his Christian 
name, a privilege he only allowed to his most intimate 


flank, he set spurs to his own, and galloped along the: 
line. Then there arose a great shouting. 
“‘The Sheikh of Sana! May his shadow never grow 


less! Death to Huzzuf, the governor !” 
* * * * * * 


Becoming impatient, Huzzuf turned fiercely on Haroun, 
and was about to demand what had delayed the execution 
of his order, when a missive was handed to him by one of 
those whom he had sent out to welcome his victims. It 
ran thus: 

“Huzzor, GovERNOR oF Darra: The pipe bearer, Hajji, having 
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friends. One day the said young gentleman observed, 
‘‘Sydney, I shall run down to Addington and see. the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, who has often invited me.” 
“Ah!” said Smith, ‘‘good! But let me give you a word 
of advice. Dr. Howley is an excellent man, but some- 
what proud. Don’t you call kim ‘ William,’ he might not 
like it.’’ And the young gentleman never afterward forgot 
the ‘‘ Mr.” before Sydney. 


Prorte seldom improve when they have no other 
model but themselves to copy after. 


A DARK DEED. 
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TRAVELERS’ TRIALS IN OLDEN TIMES. 


A DARK DEED. 


By ETTA W. PIERCE. 
Cuaprrer VIII.— Ponty Speaks On. 


My whole miserable body grew as cold as stone. I flew 
at her and dashed the gin from her hand. 

“Who are they ?” I panted ; ‘‘ the folks that took her ? 
What’s their names, and where do they live? You'd 
better tell me !” 

‘‘T don’t know who they are,” she answered, doggedly, 
“nor their names, nor anything about’em ! I’vea right to 
dispose of my own property, and Nan, was that, my 
grandchild, and I’m too old to maintain her, and it’s a 
mercy that somebody has taken her off my hands.” 

I laughed out wildly. 

“I don’t believe you are Nan’s grandmother ; you may 
be mine, that’s likely enough ; but not hers—I know you 
are not hers.” 

“‘ How do you know ?” she said, with an evil grin. 

“T feel it; I’ve always felt it here,” I cried, striking 
my thin breast. ‘Nan was never like me; I’m blacka- 
moor Poll, and she’s white and beautiful, like pictures 
in the shop-windows.” 

For some unaccountable reason Granny Scrag laughed 
long and loud. 

“What an old head we have,” she cried, “and how 
keen our eyes are !” 

I stamped on the uneven floor. 

“Tell me the whole truth, Granny Scrag. Don’t you 
dare to keep anything back. When did those women 
some, and what did they say ?” 
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Perhaps she saw no better way to pacify me, so she 
answered : 

‘“‘There was but one, a dark person with a vail on. 
She came up the stair an hour or so ago, and said she was 
looking for a little girl that she saw on the street ; said 
she knew some one as wanted to adopt her, and no names 
to be called, and no questions asked, and nobody here to 
ever see her again. I took her money, and she took Nan, 
and went off with her in a carriage, and that’s all there is 
to be said about the matter.” 

I knew she was telling the truth. In spite of my vigil- 
ance the brown woman had stolen a march on me, and 
got possession of Nan, the one only thing that I cared for 
in the world! She had held out her money, and Granny 
Scrag had taken it without a question. And now Nan 
was gone. I should never see her again ! 

I do not know what followed. I was like one mad. 
Granny Scrag’s stick fell on me unheeded. I fought her 
like a tiger-cat. 


‘Bring Nan back !” I screamed, ‘‘ you horrible old 
woman, bring Nan back !” ; 
“Fool !” she cried, shaking me lustily. ‘I know no 


more where she’s gone than you do! I’ve washed my 
hands of her for good. She’s lost, dead, swallowed up! 
Now go about your business. and if you want to keep 
whole bones in your body, don’t you venture to speak her 
name in this place again.” 


ick 
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Young as I was, I had already learned that in the world 
there was a terrible thing called the Inevitable, against 
which I might dash and agonize and wrestle, but to which 
I must submit at last. After the first tempest of grief was 
over, silence and exhaustion followed, and out of these 
was born a determination, slow, sullen, strong as fate it- 
self. I first gave it voice as I lay alone on the bare floor 
under the cracked skylight, far into that hideous night, 
looking up at the stars which Fan and I had often watched 
together. 

‘‘T will find her ”—this is what I said to myself—‘‘ if 
it’s not for years and years and yearsto come! Yes, if I 
have to wait till my head is as gray and my body as 
shaky as Granny Scrag’s. She will grow, she will change, 
sue will forget me, for she is only a baby ; but I shall 
kuow her, anywhere, and at any age. Sooner or later I 
shall find, too, the brown woman and the lame lady, and 
when that time comes, if they have a secret to hide, let 
them look to it, for Pll tear it from them as sure as my 
name is Polly !” 

‘That was the determination which I formed there in th. 
attic that night. 

It comforted me in a vague way. She was lost, but I 
would yet discover her. The faces of her two purchasers 
were stamped on my memory in lines of fire, and nothing 
earthly could erase them. 

The next day I stationed myself near the great store 
where the shabby hack had stopped that. fatal morning, 
and begen my miserable watch. 

Carriage after carriage drove up. Hundreds and hun- 
ciceds of ladies passed in and out of the big doors, but no 
brown, pock-marked woman, with her lame, beautiful 
inistress hanging to her arm—nobody who bore the small- 
est resemblance to the pair I sought. At night I went 
back empty-handed to the attic in Harmony Alley. Surely 
gran had no need of money now ; the price of Nan was in 
the garret cupboard. What she ever did with that roll of 
bills I know not. I would not have touched a penny of 
it to save myself from starving. 

‘‘Oh, you’re moping after Nan, are you ?” she said to 
me; ‘‘and you’vye come back as empty-handed as you 
went, eh? You'd better stop this, you limb! It won’t 
do any good. You'll never set eyes on the young one 
again ; she’s gone to be a lady, and you’ve got to stay on 
in the gutter, the place where you belong.” 

“Tl find her!” I cried, through my choking tears. 
“‘T’m going to hunt the world over till I find her, gran !” 
She gave me a thump that toppled me into a corner. 

‘Ho! ho! hear the little beggar! Hunt the world 
over! You'll do nothing of the sort, black Polly ! You'll 
bring me home money for your keep, or I'll crack every 
bone in you. Don’t you go for to let this thing happen 
again to-morrow.” 

But I did. Hungry, footsore, wretched, I spent the 
second day wandering through interminable streets, look- 
ing up at windows, peering into passing vehicles, watch- 
ing the crowds around me, seeking Nan and finding 
her not. And this was but the beginning of weeks and 
months and years of the same absorbing search, the same 
sickening disappointment. 

Time did not console me for Nan’s loss. Nothing came 
to take her place in my life, and all the miseries of Har- 
mony Alley increased tenfold after her departure. Brawls 
multiplied, people cursed louder on the rickety stairs, 
Granny Serag drank more gin, and my battles with Pietro 
and the other small fry of the place grew and grew in 
violence. I had hated the alley always ; after the loss of 
Nan I loathed and abhorred it. 

One year, and another, and then another, went by, and 


there was no change in my wretched life. I lived on with 
Granny Scrag in the attic; kicked and beaten about at 
her drunken caprices, freezing in Winter, broiling in 
Summer, hungry and miserable and exasperated always. 
And all the while I was still pursuing my fruitless search 
for Nan. In those long three years I never once went 
forth to my daily task of begging in the streets with- 
out thinking of her—without staring into shops fre- 
quented by fine people, and into carriage-windows and up 
and down highways and byways. I was always—always 
watching for Nan. Was she dead or alive? I asked my- 
self—was she happy? Did she suffer hunger now, and 
cold, and, oh, had she forgotten Polly ? Inthe third year 
my desire to find her was even stronger than in the first— 
it did not abate one jot with the advance of time—on the 
contrary it grew in intensity, and became a fever in my 
starved body and restless soul. And at the end of the 
third year the hope of my heart was realized—I saw Nan, 
my lost sister, once more. 

I shall never forget the day. The sun was shining 
brightly over the great city ; the streets were full of 
people, coming and going on what I felt must be happy: 
errands, The organ-grinder, with Pietro and the monkey, 
had gone blithely off to trudge green country roads ; the 
old applewoman at the corner stand was singing to her- 
self as I passed, and rubbing the cheeks of her apples to 
a splendid ruby-red. I seemed to myself, while limping 
along the pavement, to be the only wretched thing in the 
light of the good day. The worm will turn at last. That 
morning I had for the first time refused to go to the grog- 
shop for granny’s gin, and stubbornly persisted in the 
refusal. The resalt was, that the old woman had kicked 
me down the attic stairs, and every limb of my lean body 
was still smarting and aching from the fall. I had no. 
heart to beg. More than ever I missed the little feet that. 
used to patter beside mine, the tiny hand I had been ac- 
customed to hold as I went about my hateful business. 

“*Come back, Nan, come back !” I kept saying to my- 
self ; ‘‘ let me see you just a minute, then I'll be satisfied.”* 

And this is how the cry of my heart was answered. 

I had reached the better part of the city, and was 
standing before a confectioner’s window, gazing at the 
tempting display of sweetmeats therein, a hungry-eyed, 
bare-footed beggar, in tatters and dirt, when two young: 
fellows, one a mere stripling, brushed by me on the pave- 
ment, and he—the younger—turned about as if struck by 
something odd in my appearance, and looked hard at me. 
with a pair of jolly yet compassionate blue eyes. 

“Poor little wretch !’’ said he, ‘‘do you want some of 
the stuff in there—taffy and lollipop, you know ?” 

‘* Yes,” I answered. 

He plunged one hand into his pocket, but drew it forth 
empty. 

**Come along, Dick !” cried his companion, with a 
laugh ; ‘‘ we shall be late at the hospital, and then your 
uncle will growl. You have no money—you never have 
any.”’ 

««Trnue !” answered he who had been called Dick ; ‘‘ lend 
me a quarter. By Jove! I never saw such a piteous face.” 

The other person produced the money, but with a pro- 
testing air. 

‘*A quarter! What extravagance! Better keep your. 
loose change to buy medical works, especially treatises on 
idiocy. Who but Dick Vandine would be taken in by 
piteous face on a street Arab? It’s part of her trade. 
You were born to be imposed upon, Dick, and, as I fore- 
see, by womankind in particular.” 

With a good-natured laugh Dick Vandine dropped the, 
money in my hand. 
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‘There, my dear,” he said, lightly, ‘‘I have plunged 
into the mielstrom of debt for your sake. Take it, and 
be happy! What is your name ?” 

* Polly.” 

“ Polly what ?” 

‘« There’s no more to it.” 

“Indeed! How brief and unsatisfactory! Where do 
you live ?” 

“For Heaven’s sake come along, Dick !” cried his com- 
panion ; ‘‘did anybody ever see such an absurd fellow ?” 

That was the last I heard, for at that instant my sharp 
eyes fell upon a carriage there in the great crowded street, 
@ very elegant carriage, that was slowly making its way 
past the very spot where I stood. 

It was the kind that people calla landau. Wealth and 
importance spoke in every turn of the wheels. The 
horses that drew it were satin-smooth animals in shining 


harness. The coachman wore a stiff, pompous look. In-. 


side the carriage, among splendid robes and cushions, 
sat a lady and a child. 

A lady, dressed now in the richest of out-door toilets, 
with jewels in her ears, and a wonderful Paris bonnet 
framing her pretty, pale face ; but no change of costume 
could deceive me. I knew her at a glance. I knew that, 
if she should descend to the pavement, she would walk 
with difficulty, and need the arm of the brown woman to 
support her. 

And the child! My heart gave one great bound, and 
then seemed to stop beating. Allin violet velvet anda 
foam of lace and embroidery, with the sunshine falling on 
her flower face and long yellow curls, she sat beside the 
lame lady like some dainty lily ; ay, as if she had been 
born to all that luxury, and was only in her rightful 
place. Observers in general would have called her a 
child of birth and breeding, a jewel of the patrician world, 
fated neither to toil nor spin; but I, Polly, the street 
waif, the beggar, knew that the desire of my heart was 
granted at last, and that I was looking again on my lost 
sister. 

She had grown much in three years, and her beauty 
‘was marvelous ; but still she was the same, save for that 
rich dress and high-born look. 

I stood for » moment as if turning to stone; then, with 
acry which drew all eyes to me, I sprang off the curb- 
stone into the tumultuous street. 

‘* Nan, Nan !” I screamed, but the roar of the thorough- 
fare drownei my voice. She did not hear or see me. 

Not so with the lame lady. 

‘‘Nan, Nan, Nan!” I called again, and she started in 
the midst of herease. Some unerring instinct guided her 
eyes straight to mine as I pushed madly through the 
crowd under her very wheels. She grew deadly pale—an 
unspeakable alarm overspread her pretty face. Her 
gloved hand suddenly clutched the lovely child at her 
Bide. : 

‘* Drive faster !” she said to the coachman. 

Instantly the blooded horses gave a bound, and the 
shining landau was gone in the crowd. I ran after it, 


shrieking wildly. 
“Stop! stop! Oh, Nan, stop and speak to Polly just 
once !” 


Nobody heard. I was caught in a maze of pitiless 
wheels—horses plunged around me. Somebody raised 
a warning shout ; I think it was the young fellow who had 
given me the money. I did not heed. The landau was 
receding—it was escaping me. I made one desperate 
rush for it. I stretched out my arm with a despairing 
ery, and then something struck me like a thunderbolt. I 
was hurled to the ground ; I was crushed and trampled 
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upon by wheels and hoofs—it seemed as if my small body 
was being ground to powder. 
The first person to reach me was the young fellow, 


Dick Vandine. It was he who dragged me from under 
the feet of the horses. I heard him say: 
‘¢ She is killed !” 


Another voice answered, irritably : 

‘‘She has only herself to blame for it. 
not to blame.” 

An age seemed to elapse, and then, far off and hellow 
as a shell, I heard Vandine’s voice again. 

‘‘We must take her to the hospital. Thank Heaven ! 
there is the ambulance just turning into the street.” 

“Stop the carriage first,” I tried to gasp, in the midst 
of all my agony ; ‘: the carriage with the lame lady—and 
—the—little—girl——" 

And after that I knew no more. 


That driver is 


CHAPTER Ik. 
A LEAF FROM IRIS GREYLOCK’S DIARY. 
April 1sv. 

“* T’homme propose, et Dieu dispose,” saith the proverb ; 
and after an absence of six years, here am I back in this 
hateful Massachusetts capital, so full to me of wretched 
associations and memories—the city which I ardently 
hoped to never see again. 

I was obliged to sell the last of my jewels to pay for 
the journey from New Orleans—my beloved jewels, the 
trophies of so many past triumphs! It made my heart 
bleed to part with them ; but one must have money. It 
is now two wretched years since my miseries began, and 
during that period I have not paid Hannah Johnson a 
dollar of wages, yet she stays on with me, not so much 
from love, I fear, as a hope of future reward when I shall 
have conquered the unkind fate that now overwhelms 
me. But shallI conquer it? 

We have secured a boarding place in an obscure corner 
of the city, where the afflictions are vile food and sus- 
picious people. To be poor and fastidious at one and the 
same time is sadly inconvenient. Words cannot express 
the abhorrence which I have for poverty in all its forms, 
and since I have tasted luxury and ease, my repugnance 
to my old state of privation has increased an hundred- 
fold. Verily I cannot go on longer like this—something 
must be done. 

To-day I sent Hannah Johnson ont for a carriage, and 
we drove to that Wee! End house where I once lived and 
quarreled with poor, dear Robert. ‘There,” I said to 
myself, ‘‘I shall surely hear news of the child.” 

As Ientered the street a dagger seemed to pierce my 
heart. The house was gone !—the march of modern im- 
provement had swept it out of existence. Workmen were 
busy removing débris from the spot where it once stood. 
My former landlady and her servant Martha—where were 
they ? 

Consternation seized me. I plied the workmen with 
vain questions. I limped about the vicinity, striving to 
gain some information concerning the last occupants of 
the house; but it was useless. Baffled, disappointed, I 
let Hannah Johnston lift me, at last, into the carriage, 
and when we were shut in together I sobbed and cried 
bitterly. 

“T have come a long and tiresome journey. TI have 
sold my last article of value to learn the fate of the child,” 
I said, ‘‘and this is the result ! 

‘‘The landlady and her maid are gone—Heaven only 
knows where. The workmen say that the horse was 
vacant for months before its destruction. You had better 
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leave me, Hannah, for it is plain that, sooner or later, I 
must cast myself on public chari‘v.” 

“Don’t get down-hearted, ma’am,” answered Hannah ; 
“there are plenty of children in the world, and you can 
buy one anywhere for a counvle of dollars.” 

Hannah is English by birth—it was in England that I 
first secure? her services—oh, those glad, gay nights at 
Covent Garden! ButI must not think of the past, or I 
shall go mad. She is very shrewd and daring, but now 
she hints at something too dangerous to think about. I 
am ready to curse myself for my own short-sighted folly. 
Why did I ever leave the child ? Why did Inot take her 
with me when shook the dust of this city from my feet, 
six years ago? Why did I not consider that I might one 
day need her—that she would always be a power in my 
hands to wield against the Greylocks ? Alas! I could not 
then foresee my widowhood, and the misfortunes that 
awaited me in the future. I left the child at the last 
gasp—I am sure she must have died—the doctor assured 
me she had not a chance of lif. ; yet, under present cir- 
cumstances, I dare not make a single movement against 
poor Robert’s relatives. Meanwhile they roll in luxury 
while I starve. 

Thursday. 

For a whole week Ihave been seeking information con- 
cerning my former landlady, but finding it not. The 
theatre where I used to dance has a new manager, and 
even were the old one still there he would know nothing 
of what I wish to diséover. I must move cautiously. 
Not for worlds would I have any of my former associates 
know of my presence in the city—least of all the errand 
which brings me here. Even Hannah begins to feel dis- 
couraged, especially as we are obliged, at “this wretched 
place, to pay our board in advance. 

‘*Tt seems, ma’am,”’ she said to me this morning, ‘‘ as 
if -ve’d brought up against a blank wall, with no opening 
in it.” 

She grows restive. If her hope of future reward suffers 
an eclipse, I am sure she will leave me to my fate. 


Saturday. 

I set forth with Hannah for a constitutional. It will 
never do for me to fall ill here, and so increase my al- 
ready numberless perplexities. 

“‘You’re just breaking down with the disappointment, 
ma’am,” says Hannah, and I think she is right. I 
dragged myself as far as the Common, and there, on a 
mall which chanced to be nearly deserted, I fell, ex- 
lasted and exasperated, upon a seat. 

“Hannah,” I cried, ‘‘with my miserable infirmity it is 
impossible for me to walk through life, and who is to fur- 
nish the carriage in which I must ride ?” 

“The Greylocks of Blackport, ma’am,” answered 
Hannah. 

Her words plunged me into a mournful reverie, from 
which I was at length aroused by the sound of footsteps 
approaching on the gravel. I looked up, to see a peram- 
bulator, propelled by a maid, coming along the mall 
towsrd the spot where I sat. Another child was trun- 
dling a hoop by the side of the servant, whose draggled 
appearance, even at a distance, struck me as something 
strangely familiar. Nearer she drew, and a second look 
made assurance doubly sure. 

‘© Eureka!” Talmost screamed ; ‘‘ it is Martha !” 

Yes, my lodging-house girl in that rd/e of nursery-maid, 
which I myself had first thrust upon her! As she 
reached the seat whereon I sat I arose and touched her 
shoulder. The stupid creature had not seen me. 

‘“‘ Martha,” I said, making a gesture toward the infant 


she was propelling, and whose tow head was hanging at an. 
acute angle over the side of the perambulator, “where 
is my baby ; whatever did you do with it?” 

I never saw such a frightened creature! Of course she 
recognized me—I have not lost ¢ my good looks—and 
she flung up he hands with a cry. 

“Oh, goo ss, gracious m ! Now it’s come your 
turn, ma’am! dAin’t I ever going to hear the last of that 
baby ?” And then suddenly she gathered courage, and 
faced me defiantly. ‘‘ You took it away yourself,” she 
said. ‘‘You know you did, and that’s what I told ’em 
all, and not one of ’em doubted my word.” 

I felt a curious shock. 

‘‘Martha, who would have thought you so shrewd ? 
Come and sit down on this bench and unburden your 
mind to me.” 

She obeyed like an automaton. 

‘Tell me everything,” I insisted. 

And she did. The simple creature held nothing back. 
When I had drained her stupid head of every bit of infor- 
mation which it contained ; when I had learned all that I 
wanted to know, I arose with a laugh, a joyous laugh, that 
came straight from -ny heart. 

‘‘ Martha, you are as wise as an owl,” said I; ‘‘ of course 
it was I who took my child! Did you, did anybody, 
think it possibie for me to leave her behind me when I 
went away? I only wished, just now, to frighten you a 
little for your old carelessness—be th nkful that I let you 
off so easily. And now, go in peace, Martha. You have 
done me a good service. 


“The gods, that live for ever 
Are on our side to-day.’ 


I see the finger of fate in this meeting, Martha, adieu !’’ 

I left her staring blankly, not comprehending a word 
of this farewell, and limped off with Hannah. 

- “Tt was my husband who carried away the child,” I 
said to my companion. 

‘‘Whatever did he do with it ?” she answered. 

“Cannot you guess? He went down to Blackport 
that same night, but he did not take the baby with him. 
Why? Because it had died some time betwixt its re- 
moval from the lodging-house and his departure from 
the city.” 

“What a mind you have, ma’am !” cried Hannah, ad- 
miringly. 

“Now observe. He did not speak to the Greylocks of 
his child’s death, otherwise they would never have sent a 
messenger to fetch us to Blackport after the discovery of 
Robert’s body. Accordins to Martha, the man who called 
at the lodging-house was particular to say that Godfrey 
Greylock wished him to .scort both me and the child 
back to Greylock Woods. The messenger returned with 
news that I had fled and taken my baby with me. In all 
probability the story has never been contradicted.” 

‘‘Well, ma’am,” she said, breathlessly. 

We looked at each other. 

‘Godfrey Greylock is one of the richest men in the 
State, and he is absolutely without an heir,” I answered. 

I went back to my wretched boarding-place. 

‘Now for my first bold stroke for fortune and posi- 
tion ! I cried, and seizing »en and paper I wrote the 
following lines to Miss Pamela Greylock at Greylock 
Woods, Blackport : 


“‘ BROKEN-HEARTED, weary Of life, full of unspeakable regret and 
yearning for him who once loved me, and who sacrificed every- 
thing to that love—I mean my husband and your nephew—I write 
to beg you, his favorite relative, the one who, he often assured me, 
was as a mother to him in his motherless boyhood, to give me 
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erm eoooant his last interview with you on the night of his 


Suleide. Did he speak of me; did he speak of his little innocent 
child, and was # in terms of endearment ? If you have the heart 


@ @ woman grant me the consolation of knowing that his last 
‘Wands were concerning us. Ints GREYLOox.” 


Wednesday. 
Received the following letter from Miss Pamela Grey- 


Ninos nar pty ac eneeeesr by wala father on the night 


“ My nephew was my idol, and to the fate of his child I cannot 
feign an indifference which I do not feel. Neither do I believe 
that the eins of others should be visited upon her. At the time of 
her father’s death it was said that she was very ill. Did she re- 
eover? Is she well ? Isshe like my unfortunate nephew ? Under- 
stand that I ask these questions upon my own responsibility, and 
without the knowledge or consent of my brother, who is at present 
abroad, and who would severely censure me for so doing.” 


I clapped my hands in an excess of delight. Who would 
have thought that poor, dear Robert could have shown 
such discretion in that last conversation with his father ? 
Of this severe, high-born Miss Pamela detests my 
pach ih She believes all the evil things that have 
been said against me. Every word of her letter is meant 
fo rspel and wither her nephew’s widow. She does not 
yet know the person with whom she has to deal. Out of 
the few possessions that remain to me I took a two-year- 
old a tad and clipped from it the following para- 
Graph: 

“We are sorry to hear that Mademoiselle Sylphide, the charm- 
ing and piquant danseuse, met with a severe accident at the 
Metropolitan Theatre last night. She fell through a trap door on 
the stage, and sustained a compound fracture of the leg, and other 
injuries so serious that it is feared she will never again delight the 
pablic with her wonderful dancing.” 


This slip of paper I inclosed in a second letter, running 
in this wise, and addressed as the previous one had been, 
to Miss Greylock : 

“My child recovered entirely from the illness of her infancy, 
She is strong and well, and the image of her lamented father. In 
her I find my sole consolation for the past, my only hope for the 
future. Two years ago, as you will see from an inclosed news- 
paper paragraph, a great misfortune overwhelmed me. I was sup- 
porting myself and my darling in comfort—yea, luxury, by my art, 
when the carelessness of a stage carpenter deprived me in a moment 
‘of fame and fortune—ended for ever my career of triumph. Had it 
mot been for my darling I should have prayed to die. As it was I 
endured great bodily suffering—the money I possessed melted 
‘way. I parted with my jewels, my valuables of all kinds, and now, 
at the end of four-and-twenty months, I find starvation staring me 
im the face, and the doors of a workhouse looming up before my 
whild. I ask you, what is to become of Robert Greylock’s daughter, 
since I, her crippled, helpless mother, huve no longer the power 
to provide for her ?” 

May 10th. 


To-day I was made the happy recipient of a check for 
three hundred dollars—‘ to be used for Robert’s child ”— 
and a cold little note from Miss Greylock, in which she 
hints at a just retribution overtaking the sinner in the 
midst of her evil career, and declines further correspond- 
ence with me until she receives the permission of Godfrey 
Greylock, who is expected home from abroad at an early 
day. When he arrives she will call his attention to the 
needy state of his only grandchild. 

Three hundred dollars will relieve me of immediate 
embarrassment, and also provide me with the weeds of 
decorous widowhood. I have never worn mourning for 
Robert, but now. six years after his demise, I must rush 
into erape and bombazine. Hannah has ordered a car- 
riage, and this morning we are going shopping. 


I expect trouble with Godfrey Greylock. He is pre- 
judiced ; he is adamantine ; he has no sentiment, like his 
spinster sister, but I shall conquer him in the end—I have 
sworn it, and I will keep my vow. 


CHAPTER X. 
4 BOLD WOMAN. 


Tue blackbirds were singing in Greylock Woods. It 
was June, and the world—even the rugged and chilly 
New England world—had burst into its full glory of leaf 
and blossom. The evergreens had put out gummy, odor- 
ous buds; the oaks on the knolls and in the hollows 
slowly unfolded their million leaves ; the chestnuts that 
lined ¢he drives and stood in clumps about the lawns, 
lifted full, green clouds to the cloudless sky. 

The dust-brown French villa seemed set in a wilderness 
of living emerald. Ardently the sunshine fell on its 
square tower and odd angles, its dark, imposing facade 
and plate-glass windows; softly the sweet June wind 
sighed across its green terraces and superb gardens. 

Luncheon was over, and Godfrey Greylock arose from 
his easy-chair, and followed by two or three dogs, walked 
to the nearest window and looked out. 

Six years had passed since the mysterious death of 
Robert Greylock. He had aged a great deal in this 
period. The lines on his high-bred face were deeper, his 
hair had whitened about the temples, his stony eyes looked 
out with more than their old-time bitterness upon the 
world. 

‘‘Pamela,” he said to his sister, ‘‘why do you not ask 
me something about my visit to our English relatives in 
Sussex ?” 

Miss Greylock was replacing some Maréchal Niel roses 
which had fallen from a Japanese jar upon the table. She 
was dressed from head to foot in the blackest of crape and 
bombazine— ever since her nephew’s tragic death this frail 
woman had worn the deepest of mourning. 

‘“‘T have had no time, Godfrey,” she answered ; “you 
came only last night.” 

He let his eyes wander out to the great sweep of velvet 
lawn—-to the high knolls, crowned with oaks and ever- 
greens—to the hollows full of rustling chestnuts, where 
the rakish blackbirds were singing, and where red-brown 
furry rabbits scampered from burrow to burrow. The 
fountains flashed like rainbows in the sun, mammoth 
pots of palm and aloes and hibiscus bordered the long 
driveway. A peacock strutted along the terrace, a cloud 
of purple pigeons hovered in the air overhead. 

‘*T saw nothing in Eneland lovelier than this,” he cried 
out, involuntarily. 

Miss Pamela trailed her sombre robes to the window, 
and paused there also, looking out with him. 

“Tam glad to hear you say that, Godfrey,” she an- 
swered. ‘‘I feared your home might become hateful to 
you, haunted as it now is by memories of—of—Robert’s 
death.” 

He frowned, and pretended not to hear. 

‘‘But over there, you know,” he went on, hastily, ‘they 
have a charm which we Americans, with all our money, 
cannot buy—I mean age and association. The family-seat 
of Greylock Park in Sussex is a grand old English manor, 
and Sir Gervase, the present head of the house, impresses 
me as a fine, manly, handsome fellow, worthy of the name 
he bears. Inever met a more interesting lad. He isnow 
at school at Eton. He excels in his studies, and in all the 
accomplishments which one naturally desires to see in 
hoy of his class. There’s a future before him, you may 
be sure. In short,” added the master of the Woods, 
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raising his voice, as if his sister had suddenly grown deaf, 
“T made my will years ago, Pamela, and this visit to 
England confirms me in the belief that I did a wise thing 
when, in that document, I named Sir Gervase Greylock 
any heir.” 

She stood like a post and stared at him. 

‘The last baronet was a spendthrift, and wasted much 
of his substance in riotous living,” went on Godfrey Grey- 
lock, ‘‘so the possessions of an American cousin will not 
come amiss to Sir Gervase. Of course, there are a few 
legacies to the servants, and an annuity for you; but the 
bulk goes to him.” 

“‘Godfrey ! you cannot mean it!” she burst out. ‘‘It 
is too cruel! You cannot have the heart to do sucha 
wicked wrong !” 

He turned upon her sharply. 

‘Explain your extraordinary language, Pamela.” 

Her blood was up, for once she was not afraid of him. 

‘You have an heir nearer than Sir Gervase. Have you 
forgotten your own grandchild—your son’s daughter— 
poor Robert's little girl? How unjust you are! She is 
your nearest, and she ought to be your dearest. Think 
twice before you rob her of her rightful inheritance for 
the sake of a stranger and an alien, who never stood on 
Yankee soil—and never will, I hope and trust !” 

His gray, bitter face changed slightly. 

‘‘The young party that you call my granddaughter,” 
he sneered, ‘‘is a shadow and a name to me, Pamela. I 
haye never seen her—I never wish to see her. She may 
be alive, she may be dead, which is far more probable ; 
but, in either case, the offspring of Mademoiselle Sylphide, 
the ballet-dancer, is not of the smallest consequence to 
me. ” 

“‘T can believe that,” answered Miss Pam, ‘‘ since you 
have made no effort to discover the fate of the little 
thing in all the six years that have passed since her 
father’s death. You ought to have found her long ago, 
Godfrey, and brought her here, for Robert’s sake.” 

It was the first time in her life that she had ever as- 
sumed that tone to her autocrat brother. He glared at 
her in angry amaze. 

‘‘Are you mad, Pamela? Would you have had me 
follow that wretched woman and her lover? Was it pos- 
sible for me take her child from her, even though its 
father was my son? Bah!” 

Miss Pam began to tremble. 

‘Godfrey, do you care to know the whereabouts of 
Robert’s little one? Would it move you in the least to 
learn that she was in actual want ?” 

He grew impatient. 

‘Talk sense, Pamela. If che is living, it is more 
than probable that her mother has glready placed her 
upon the stage ; without doubt she has by this time made 
her début in the ballet.” 

“The child is living—she is strong and well,” said 
Miss Pam, ‘“‘but she is not upon the stage ; neither is 
your son’s widow any longer a ballet-dancer.” 

He gave her a sharp look. 

‘‘ How do you know that ?” he demanded 

She drew a package from her pocket. 

‘Some weeks ago,” she answered, calmly, ‘‘I was sur- 
prised by the receipt of these letters from Robert’s 
widow ; read them ; also the answers that I returned to 
her, copies of which I preserved, that you might see for 
yourself all that had passed between us. Here you will 
find everything that I have learned about Robert's little 
daughter.” 

He spoke no word, only took the letters as she held 
them out to him, tore them open, and read them over 
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with lightning rapidity. Then he tossed them contempt- 
uously from him. 

‘So Mademoiselle Sylphide’s occupation is gone,” he 
said. ‘*‘How unfortunate for her! She does not tell you 
whether or no she has hex lover left.” 

“Godfrey, I despise that woman quite as much as you 
do,” replied Miss Greylock, with spirit ; ‘‘ but ever since 
I read her letters, Robert’s child has been in my mind by 
day and night. Think of her suffering for the necessities 
of life !—it is too much.” 

His face grew thunderous. 

‘You have, I regret to say, acted like an idiot, Pamela. 
The danseuse finds in you an easy dupe. She is a brazen 
creature, but she understands her own sex. You made a 
great mistake in permitting her to win the smallest recog- 
nition from any one bearing the name of Greylock. As 
for the child, she is her mother’s daughter, and that fact 
condemns her for ever in my eyes. Sir Gervase,” with a 
shrug of the shoulders, ‘‘ may still consider himself my 
heir, for the offspring of the dancer can never inherit a 
dollar of the Greylock fortune.” 

“You believe in the old Levitical law, Godfrey. It 
may be just, but it is very cruel.” 

‘*Pamela, you are no logician. You have ruffled my 
temper, and I am going out to seek composure in a 
walk.” 

There were tears in her eyes as she put the letters back 
into her pocket. Godfrey Greylock took up his hat and 
cane, and, followed by his dogs, opened a glass door and 
stepped forth into the balm and sunshine of the June 
day. : 
He crossed the lawn where fountains were splashing, 
and odors from blossoming rose-thickets filled the air, 
and turned into the avenue which led down through the 
woods to his own gates. 

He walked rapidly, like a man in a passion. Around 
him stretched acres upon acres of verdure and silence. 
The chestnuts rustled in the wind, up and down the oak- 
boles raced the frisky squirrels. The laurel bushes were 
just bursting into fluted rose-pink beauty, verily that 
titled English boy, now studying hexameters at far-off 
Eton, was a lucky fellow. 

‘“* Sir Gervase shall be heir—Sir Gervase shall be heir !” 
—as he went on the words kept ringing through Go. frey 
Greylock’s head, like the regular strokes of a timepieca. 
He was intensely proud of his high-born English relatives 
—proud of this same bright, handsome Sir Gervase. He 
meant that all the wealth and luxury of the American 
branch of Greylocks should go to the boy-baronet. No 
child of that shameless danseuse should ever come betwixt 
the blue-blooded English lad and these fair trans-Atlantio 
possessions. 

Suddenly he began to listen. His dogs had gone on: 
before him down the avenue, and were barking furiously 
at something they had discovered there. He called to 
them, but the noise continued. Hurrying forward, 
Gcdfrey Greylock stumbled straightway upon the cause 
of this canine uproar—two intrusive strangers, whom tho 
beasts had brought to a stand in the main driveway, only 
a few rods from the entrance gate. 

One was a lady in widow’s weeds ; the other, a little 
girl whom she held by the hand. The brutes were assail- 
ing the pair with noisy hostility. The lady seemed quite 
unmoved ; but the child had snatched off her pretty 
French hat, and with it she was beating the animals full 
in their yelping mouths. 

“Go away, wicked dogs !” she lisped, as she stamped 
her tiny foot on the gravel. ‘‘Go away !” 

“Bravo, Ethel !”’ said the lady, in a low, amused voice : 
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*<this is a good beginning. You will never be afraid to 
defend your own rights.’’ 

Godfrey Greylock hurried forward with a displeased air. 
The sight of strangers in his grounds was an offense to his 
eyes. 

Me Be quiet !” he cried, brandishing his walking-stick 
over the barking brutes; then he bowed stiffly to the 
lady. 

‘‘T hope these beasts have not alarmed you, madam,” 
he said. ‘‘ May I ask your business here ?” 

She made a limping step forward—she was lame. Her 
small figure looked very delicate and girlish, and her face, 
from which the crape vail had been tossed back, was pale 
and exceedingly pretty, though somewhat faded. 

‘«My little girl and I,” she answered, in a sad, sweet 
voice, ‘‘wish to see the ownor of this place—Godfrey 
Greylock.” 

He gave her a dagger-like glance. Though insignificant 
in figure, he was tremendous in his air of importance and 
high-bred reserve. 

“‘Tam he!” he answered. 

She bent over the child, whose face, in a frame of disor- 
dered yellow curls, looked like a lily in a maze of sun- 
shine, and tied on the French hat with which she had 
beaten the dogs. 

‘‘Ethel,” she purred, in the fondest of mother-tones, 
‘*tell the gentleman who you are.” 

The dazzling little fairy stepped out toward Godfrey 
Greylock, and made a charming courtesy. 

‘“*T am your granddaughter Ethel,” she lisped in child- 
ish treble ; ‘‘ poor papa’s little girl ; and this lady is my 
mamma.” 

It was well done. The child had learned her lesson 
thoroughly. Godfrey Greylock stood for a moment like 
stone ; then he turned furiously on the elder intruder. 

“‘ What does this mean ?” he demanded. ‘‘ Who has 
dared teach your child to address me like this ?” 

She faced him with perfect composure. 

“«T, her mother !” she answered, sadly but firmly. ‘‘I— 
the widow of your son, Robert Greylock !” 

She had come 


“To beard the lion in his den, 
The Douglas in his hall.” 


’ It was the ballet-dancer—the woman who had destroyed 
his son! He recoiled a step, and in actual horror looked 
down upon her and the gold-haired child who had retired 
to the shelter of her mother’s skirts. Did he see in the 
big violet eyes, and waxy, babyish features, anything to re- 
mind him of the dead and gone Robert ? 

“‘And you have the audacity to enter my gates ?” he 
burst out; ‘‘to intrude upon my privacy—to stand up, 
and look me in the face—me—Robert Greylock’s father ?” 
Then, with an angry gesture : ‘‘ Be off at once, woman ! 
both you and your child, or I will call my servants to 
thrust you out !” 

She did not flinch a hair—only spread her arms, as a 
maternal hen might her wings, over her pretty, fluttering 
chick, and continued to confront the wrathful man who 
was flourishing his stick as if he would like to break it 
upon her body. 

‘‘Tunderstand,” she said, gently and sorrowfully; ‘‘ you 
have heard all sorts of false and wicked things concerning 
me. My enemies have poisoned your ears. You blame 
me for all poor Robert’s misfortunes. ” 

‘* Blame you !’’ sneered the master of the Woods ; ‘‘ you 
ruined my son, madam; you dishonored his name, and 
then you drove him to self-destruction. For such trifles 
as these who would think of blaming you ?” 


She gave a piteous little cry. 

‘‘How cruel you are! Yes, it is plain that you believe 
all the slander which has been uttered concerning me. 
You have never given me the benefit of a doubt. Now 
listen, for I will defend myself.” 

She straightened her small, black figure in the sun- 
shine. There was both courage and determination in her 
pale face. 

‘Your son married me for love, Godfrey Greylock. I 
was a poor ballet-girl, the daughter of a penniless danc- 
ing-master, and according to your ideas far below him in 
the social scale. I could not help his infatuation—I could 
not help being pretty and attractive. Necessity kept me 
upon the stage after our marriage. I danced to maintain 
my husband. Ah, you wince, but it is true. You had 
cut off his supplies, and he failed to find steady employ- 
ment. He knew little about work, for you had educated 
him for a gentleman. He was jealous and exacting ; we 
quarreled often—I admit it with tears—but all the while 
we loved each other—believe me, my husband was dearer 
to me than my own life !”” 

“T can readily believe that,” he answered, with a look 
of profound disgust, ‘‘especially after that little affair 
with the man Kenyon.” 

She colored in spite of herself, then threw back her 
pretty head with an air of injured innocence. 

‘‘T ask but one question,” she said, boldly. ‘Did 
Robert—did my dear husband ever accuse me to you ?” 

“No.” 

‘Then why have you listened to strangers, and con- 
demned me without positive evidence? Oh, sir, this is 
not kind to the mother of Robert’s daughter! Arthur 
Kenyon admired me, I admit, but simply in a brotherly 
way. He was an old friend—a pupil of my poor father. 
He had done us many good turns in our poverty, for he 
was rich. I did not elope with him—that was an in- 
famous lie, invented by my enemies, of whom, alas! I 
had many. I was angry with Robert ; I took our child 
and fled from the city, determined that I would never see 
him again. That Kenyon absented himself at the same 
time was simply an accident, and I did not so much as 
know of it till long after. This I swear to you, here on 
my knees.” She flung herself tragically at his feet. ‘I 
have been injured, wronged ; I have been sinned against 
in many ways, but I never disgraced the name of Grey- 
lock. I have been wretched, but never wicked. Oh, sir, 
will you not believe me ?” 

‘‘Madam, this is very like a scene from a play,” he 
answered, contemptuously ; ‘‘ you have rehearsed it with 
care, I see. Well, go on, let us hear the story out. Ken- 
yon, then, was not your lover? You fled from the city 
alone on the night | of my son’s suicide ?” 

** Yes,” she assented, as calmly as woman ever spake. 

‘* And in these intervening years you have never en- 
countered the fellow ?” 

“Once only, and that was when he was dying of 
yellow fever in a hospital in New Orleans. I was danc- 
ing at a theatre there, and he sent for me to come to him. 
I went, and received his last farewell.” 

Godfrey Greylock dug his walking-stick deep into the 
gravel of the drive. His face was like a mask, but the 
woman on her knees before him had shrewdness enough 
to see that he was staggered by her boldness ; that she 
had shaken him inwardly in spite of his icy exterior. 

‘Help me to rise,” she sobbed, “ since I cannot help 
myself.” 

It was impossible for her to get upon her feet withoad 
assistance, so he extended his hand coldly and reluct- 
antly, then drew back, and said : 
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“I do not believe in you or the excuses which you ‘* Yes, I have read your letters.” ” 


make for yourself. Now, what has brought you to Grey- ‘Then you know the hopeless situation in which I fin 
lock Woods ? You are seeking something here—name it.” myself, Look at me. I can never dance again ; I cai 
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She pressed the gold-haired child closer to her side. 


“A few weeks ago,” she faltered, ‘‘I wrote to Mise 
Pamela Greylock——” 


never earn "money again. Oh, my beautiful lost art !” 
_ The tears streamed down her face—she wrung her gloved 
bands, ‘‘IfI but had that back again I would ask help 
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of noone. As it is, aid I must have, or fling myself and 
my child upon public charity. Iam here to tell you 
this, Godfrey Greylock, and to say—look at your grand- 
child, Robert's little girl, what shall I do with her ?” 

He made no reply, but began to draw uncertain figures 
with his walking-stick upon the gravel. 

““We are homeless, friendless, penniless,” continued 
Iris Greylock. ‘For myself I ask nothing—I can go out 
and die in the street ; but my darling, my poor, innocent 
little one, I beg, I pray you, do not let her share my 
fate !” 

The child for whom this appeal was made stood gazing 
around with wondering blue eyes, at the thickets of bloom 
on either side of the avenue, at the now docile dogs, 
stretched with lolling tongues on the gravel, at the cream- 
pink blossoms falling from the chestnut trees overhead, 
and, last of all, at the stern, gray man who held her 
destiny in his hand, and was then and there deciding 
its future shape and coloring. He gave Iris Greylock a 
look that made her quail. 

“T tell you again, madame, that I do not believe in 
you! You are detestable to me. If you stood here 
alone to-day, I would not tolerate the sight of you for a 
moment—I would not listen to a word from your lips. 
This child, also, is hateful to my eyes, inasmuch as she 
belongs to you, and is the reminder of the mistake and 
disgrace of my son’s life. Here and now, let me tell you, 
madame, that my will is made, and her name is not men- 
tiuned in it. She will never receive one dollar of my 
possessions, consequently, if you have any hopes tending 
in that direction, dismiss them at once. My heir is a 
relative in England.” 

The pretty face in the close widow’s bonnet grew a 
shade paler. How hard he was! Her beauty, which she 
had often found all powerful where men were concerned, 
would avail nothing here. Robert Greylock’s father re- 
garded her with no admiration, no pity—only bitter sus- 
picion. 

‘You misjudge me cruelly,” she answered. ‘‘ My hopes 
are not to make Ethel an heiress, but to save her from 
starvation.” 

“‘T must have time to think of this matter,’ he said, 
shortly. ‘‘How far have you traveled to seek this inter- 
view with me ?” 

‘‘From Boston, by the morning express. I hired a 
vehicle at the station to bring me to your gates—it is 
waiting there now.” 

The child had pressed nearer to him. He averted his 
cold gaze from her, but could he quite shut from his 
inner vision the tiny flower-face, with its big violet eyes— 
Robert’s eyes had been violet—and glitter of yellow 
hair ? 

‘‘Yonder, in the town,” he said, as if anxious to end 
the interview, ‘‘you will find a public house, called 
Poole’s Inn. Go there, madam, you and your child, and 
remain until this same hour to-morrow: then return 
here, and I will talk with you again.” 

He turned, and went off up the drive. 

‘*Good-by, grandpa,” called the child’s voice after him, 
sweet as a bird. 

He dil not turn or answer. A stern, uncompromising 
figure, he hurried on, with his dogs at his heels, and van- 
ished quickly among the trees. 


CuapTter XL 
ROSE COTTAGE, 
As Goprrry GreyLoox disappeared his son’s widow 
stood looking affer him, with set teeth and shining eves. 
‘What a father-in-law !” she muttered ; ‘‘ what a foe ! 
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Know, man of flint, that I will fight for Robert’s inherit- 
ance to the bitter end—I will die fighting for it !” 

Then she took the child’s hand and limped off down 
the drive. 

At the gate waited the old rattle-trap which had 
brought her from Blackport station. In it sat Hannah 
Johnson, anxious and eager. 

“Well, ma’am, what luck ?” was the woman’s breath- 
less question, as her mistress came forth from Greylook 
Woods. 

‘* He has made his will, and disinherited Fairy,” replied 
Mrs. Iris, dryly. 

‘Wills are easily changed, ma’am—often they are de- 
stroyed altogether.” 

‘True, Hannah. I am to wait at an inn in the town 
until he can consider my case. To-morrow he will talk 
with me again.” 

‘* Well done, ma’am! There’s a point gained. And 
how did Miss Fairy behave ?” 

‘Like an angel. He would not have listened to mea 
moment but for her.” 

Hannah Johnson assisted her mistress into the carriage, 
and took Miss Fairy, otherwise little Ethel Greylock, 
upon her stout knee. 

“Drive to Poole’s Inn,” said Mrs. Iris to the Jehu who 
held the reins, and the raw-boned horse trotted off through 
the sunshine to Blackport. 

The old town had changed very little in the last six 
years. It was nota progressive place. The strong cur- 
rents of life seemed never to set toward its borders. But 
the omnipresent Summer boarder had lately turned his 
sharp eye on its many attractions, and a new hotel—a 
dazzle of white clapboards and vivid green blinds—had 
leaped into existence on a bluff at the end of the beach. 
The shabby depot carriage rattled past this pretentious 
house, and turning into the main street, drew up at 
the door of Poole’s Inn. 

Evidently the old tavern did not mean to be put down 
by its glaring new rival on the bluff. Its carpetless floors 
were as white as foam on this June day ; the barroom and 
the passages shone with neatness. Odors that would have 
delighted an epicure pervaded the vicinity of the kitchen ; 
the new hotel could never surpass Poole’s Inn in the at- 
tractions of the culinary department, for Mercy Poole 
was a woman of varied talents, and she could prepare 
dishes that were fit to drive a French cook wild with envy. 
As Mrs. Iris, with her servant and child, entered the 
place, she was met by a man, very red about the nose, 
and watery as to eyes, who advanced along the passagy 
leaning on a stick, and wheezing uncomfortably—old Ika 
Poole. 

‘* Are you the landlord of this house ?” asked Mrs. Iris, 

He stopped to consider the question, looked at her 
thoughtfully, and shook his rum-befogged head. 

‘Lord, no! Mercy is landlord. I’m played out, 
ma’am,” he answered. ‘‘She’s got it all her own way 
now—all but the toddy.” I'll be blowed if I give thatup! 
Mercy is a good gal, but she’s crammed full of idees. 
Blast these women with idees! Want tosee her, ma’am ?” 

“Yes.” 

Ike Poole set up a mighty tattoo on the bare floor with 
his stick. In answer to this summons a door at the end 
of the passage opened, and Mercy Poole burst upon the 
group in all her gypsy beauty—head held high, black 
braids shining like a nest of serpents, sleeves rolled up 
over splendid bronze arms, 

‘*What’s wanted ?” she demanded. 

Mrs. Iris briefly explained that she was seeking enter 
1 ‘ument for herself, child and servant until the morrow. 


** We have been sent to this place by Godfrey Greylock, 
of Greylock Woods,” she said. ‘‘ Have the goodness to 
show us to suitable rooms.” 

Ike Poole straightened himself on his stick, as if pre- 
paring to wrestle with an idea. Unlimited indulgence in 
toddy had made the innkeeper very weak in his knees 
and shaky in his wits. 

“ Greylock, of the Woods ?” he muttered ; ‘‘yes, he’s 
back from his farrin travels, Maybe you're a relation of 
the family ?” 

“Tam the widow of Robert Greylock,” answered Mrs. 
Iris. 

The wrestling business quite took Ike’s breath for a 
moment. 

* Young Rob that shot himself in the salt-pits, beyond 
the ma’sh, six year ago? Bless my soul! And that little 
gal beside you is his darter, I take it ?” 

‘ This little girl is Robert Greylock’s daughter,” replied 
Mrs. Iris, with dignity. 

Ike surveyed his guests with admiration in his watery 

eyes. 
‘‘ Whatever made the old gent send you here, instead of 
keeping you at the Woods ? He’s b’iling mad still, eh ? 
Hi, Mercy, you jade! give poor Rob’s widow the best in 
the house—the best room, the best victuals—everything 
that’s best,” he roared, in an excess of hospitality, ‘except 
the toddy, gal !” 

Mercy Poole darted one scorching glance over the 
pretty lame woman in widow’s weeds—over the child at 
her knee—over Hannah Johnson, also.” 

‘‘ Follow me,” she said, sharply, and led the way up a 
painted stairs to a front chamber, faultlessly clean and 
sweet, and furnished with an antique four-poster, a chest 
of brass-bound drawers, a spindle-legged table and rush- 
bottomed chairs. From this room a smaller one opened. 
The salt breath of the sea and the June sunshine came in 
together at the open windows. The murmur of small 
waves could be heard on the neighboring beach. 

‘‘Send up dinner at once,” ordered Mrs. Iris, as she 
sank into a chair. ‘‘I am famished and exhausted. Give 
me the best in the house, as that dreadful old man below 
suggested. Anything in the way of delicacies, and aglass 
of good wine, will be acceptable.” 

Mercy Poole stood on the threshold of the chamber, her 
dark head almost reaching to the top of the door. She 
nodded and turned sharply round, then turned back, as 
if in obedience to some irresistible impulse, and swooping 
down upon little Fairy, she kissed the child wildly and 
passionately. 

Robert Greylock’s daughter! For a moment her heart 
seemed bursting. She shook from head to foot. The 
mist of yellow hair about the flower-face and the violet 
eyes brought up before her, with terrible power, the 
image of her blonde lover. 

“‘T have long wanted to see his child,” said Mercy 
Poole, hoarsely ; ‘‘I have long wanted to see the woman 
he married. I am glad you came here to-day.” 

‘*Ah,” answered Mrs. Iris, quietly, ‘‘ you knew my 
husband, then ?” 

She pushed the child from her, and gave the mother a 
jealous, raging glance. 

““Yes—long ago, before he ever saw your face. He was 
my lover before he was yours.” 

“Indeed! I never heard him speak of you. Hannah, 
take this dreadful bonnet and vail—crape always makes 
me shudder, and, Fairv, do not lean on mamma’s lame 
knee—you hurt me, child.” 

Mercy Poole grasped the door with one powerful brown 
hand. A burning devil leaped into her black eyes. 
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‘*He was mine before you stole him from me! No, I’li 
be bound Robert Greylock never talked to you of his old 
flame—you weuldn’t have found me an agreeable subject. 
He came to this inn on the night of his murder—he ate 
his supper in the room below—and we had a few last 
words together—no tender ones, I can tell you! Do you 
remember that night, Mrs, Greylock ?” 

Iris gave a start and a cry together. 

“The night of the suicide, you mean—my husband 
killed himself.” 

“Did he?” scoffed Mercy Poole. ‘I told Godfrey 
Greylock what I thought about that matter six years ago. 
Your husband was murdered—yes, it’s an ugly word—no 
wonder you shrink. He did not take his own life—it was 
taken by unother party, out yonder on the Blackport 
marshes !” 

Mrs. Iris could find no voice to answer. 

‘It’s God’s truth !” persisted Mercy Poole, wildly. 
“*Oh, I’ve seen it all in my sleep hundreds of times—the 
way he went through the dark, the feet that dogged him—~ 
the foe that shot him down. Why didn’t you, his wife, 
for whom he sacrificed so much, make some inquiry into 
the mystery of his death? Why didn’t you find his 
slayer? It could have been done easily enough six years 
ago, but now—oh, great God! it’s too late now /’””’ 

Mrs. Iris arose, nervous and pale. 

‘« This is outrageous !’ she gasped. ‘I do not believe a 
word of it! Robert had no foe, and nobody ever before 
hinted that his death was other than self-inflicted.” 

‘‘Very likely,” answered Mercy Poole, with a strange 
laugh ; ‘‘that was the easiest explanation to give the 
matter. J knew better from the very first—so did you— 
deny it as you will, You might have put your hand on 
his murderer, and not have gone far out of your way.” 
Her gypsy face grew fierce and threatening. ‘‘ Here we 
two stand face to face. Iam the woman who loved hin— 
you are she whom he loved. The black secret of his 
death lies between us.” 

‘* What do you mean ?” gasped Mrs. Iris ; “ positively 
you are as mad as Ophelia herself.” 

“T mean this,” answered Mercy Poole, with a terribla 
look at the airy, girlish figure in widow’s weeds. ‘‘ When 
your husband was being kilied in the dark and cold, 
among the old salt-pits, where were you? . You false, vn- 
worthy wife, did you meet his ghost anywhere on the 
road, as you were flying with your favored lover ?” 

She hurled the words at her rival like hot shot. Iris 
Greylock cowered back in her chair. 

‘‘You dreadful creature! How dare you say such 
things before my child? It is plain that Godfrey Grey- 
lock sent me here to be humiliated and insulted. The 
people of Blackport seem to have torn my character in 
shreds. Hannah, turn this she-dragon out, and do not 
let her come near me again so long as I remain in the 
house.” 

Mercy Poole shrugged her shoulders. 

“T will go without troubling your servant,” she an- 
swered, dryly. ‘‘I have no wish to see you again, Mrs. 
Greylock ; but I charge you not to forget what I have 
said to you to-day ; remember, too, that sooner or later 
the old salt-pits will give up their secret, and Robert 
Greylock’s death will be avenged !” 

With that she went, and closed the door quietly after 
her. 

‘*Goodness me !"’ gasped Hannah Johnson ; ‘she sets 
the chills creeping down one’s back, ma’am.” 

Mrs. Iris looked as if ready to faint. 

‘Give no thoucht to her ravines, Hannah! Where ig 
my vinaigrette ? Poor Rob! Howcould he have fancied 
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such 4 strange creature? He was a fickle fellow, but all 
the same he adored me. I wonder if we are likely to get 
a decent dinner from such a cook.” 

Soon after the meal was brought up by a tidy house- 
maid, and admirable it proved to be. A glass of good 
wine revived Mrs. Iris, and the superior flavor of the 
various dishes restored her vexed soul to something like 
serenity. Hannah Johnson took charge of Fairy, and 
ministered to her wants with a liberal hand. Over the 
pudding there was a struggle betwixt the two, and Fairy 
screamed and kicked, and pounded her attendant with 
dimpled fists, and was finally carried from the board. 

‘““What a temper she has!” cried Mrs. Iris, as she 
watched the child with curious attention ; ‘‘ what a will ! 
It will be no easy matter to govern her by-and-by. Take 
her away, Hannah—down to the beach, anywhere—I want 
to be alone. But mind, and let no harm come to her 
complexion. Beauty is power. Tan and freckles might 
ruin all my hopes just now.” 

“It’s my belief Miss Fairy couldn’t tan or freckle if she 
tried, ma’am,” answered Hannah Johnson. ‘‘ Trust me, 
T'll look out for her.” And she tied on the child’s hat and 
led her away. 

The housemaid came to remove the remnants of the 
dinner, and then Iris Greylock was left to herself. On 
the wall of the room hung an old glass in a tarnished gilt 
frame. She chanced to catch a glimpse of her own re- 
flection in it and shuddered. t 

** How haggard and old I begin to look !” she muttered. 
“ After five-and-twenty life is not worth living. No 
woman can keep her looks without good food, good 
clothes, ease and peace of mind. We mope, we fret, we 
pinch ourselves a little, and, lo! our beauty is no more ! 
Poverty is the frost that nips it early. Oh, great Heaven ! 
will that dreadful old man at Greylock Woods help me or 
not? Will he soften to the child? I fear I am losing 
courage. I must win this game or die !” 

Solitary meditation was no pleasant thing to Mrs. Iris. 
Her past life abounded in disagreeable ghosts. She was 
not the person to enjoy a /éte-a-tée with her own memory. 
She sprang to her feet and began to pace feverishly about 
the floor, but her infirmity brought her to a speedy halt. 
Sharp pains darted through her injured limbs. Without 
Hannah’s assistance she was as nothing. She sank into 
the nearest chair, and burst into tears. 

“‘Oh, my pretty, twinkling feet, that a world of ad- 
mirers used to worship !” she sobbed. ‘‘Oh, my days of 
ease, my nights of triumph! Two years ago I was rich, 
gifted, beautiful, courted, happy. Now, whatamI? A 
miserable cripple, penniless and friendless, humbling 
myself to sue for the help of a haughty old man who hates 
and despises me. Good people, no doubt, would call my 
afflictions righteous retribution. I think them cruel, un- 
just—terrible !” 

An hour after, Hannah Johnson returned with her 
charge from the beach. 

“‘T caught that soldier-woman peering after the child 
through the barroom window,” she said to Mrs. Iris. 
“and every gawk in the town turned to look twice at her 
pretty face.” 

Mercy Poole did not approach her guests again during 
their stay at the inn. They saw no more of her. It was 
the house-maid who always appeared ct their call, and 
supplied them with the abundant entertainment for which 
the old tavern was famous. 

Night came, and Fairy was put to =leep in the room ad- 
“>ining Mrs. Iris’s chamber. The latter person had mur- 
dered slumber. She tossed and turned on her plump 
foather pillows—she chafed and sighed the dark hours 


away, and said ‘“‘Thank Heaven !”’ when she saw the east 
grow rosy. As soon as the child was up she called her to 
her side and embraced her. 

‘“‘Fairy, kiss mamma,” she said. ‘‘ You must do your 
utmost for me to-day, child. Hannah, have you ordered 
the depot carriage to take us to the Woods 2’ 

‘Yes, ma’am.” 

‘‘ Where is our mannish, rampant landlady this morn- 
ing? Icould not drive her from my thoughts all night.” 

“T’m glad to say I’ve not seen her—she gives me th> 
shivers with her high-black looks.” 

A little before midday the sound of wheels was heard in 
the street outside. Mrs. Iris looked forth, expecting to 
see the rattle-trap from the station ; but, lo! at the door 
of the inn stood a landau, drawn by a pair of horses, and 
driven by a black coachman in livery. At the same mo- 
ment the house-maid came running up the stairs with a 
message. 

“The carriage from Greylock Woods has just come for 
Mrs. Greylock and her child,” she said. 

He had sent his own equipage forher. Surely that was 
a good omen. The color flew into her pretty, faded face, 
her black eyes sparkled. 

‘‘Quick, Hannah!” she cried, breathlessly; ‘“‘ put o= 
your bonnet and shawl; you must come with me. And 
dress the child and make her lovely—my chief reliance is 
upon the child.” 

Hannah obeyed. She was almost as agitated as her 
mistress. The unpaid wages of two years arose in her 
memory. Possibly this rich man might liquidate her mis- 
tress’s debts. The two descended the stairs, and took 
their places in the carriage, and the blooded horses turned 
from the inn door and flew along the sunny road, from 
Blackport town to the gates of Greylock Woods. 

Mrs. Iris leaned back among the soft cushions of the 
landau, holding to Fairy as to a sheet anchor, and keenly 
enjoying, through all her indolent being, the luxury of a 
decent vehicle once more. Her heart was in a tumult of 
hope and fear. Was it to triumph or disappointment that 
she was called ? The gate of the Woods stood open, as if 
in welcome, and Fairy began to clap her tiny hands. 

“Oh, the pretty place!” she cried; ‘here it is, 
mamma—the pretty place !” 

And Mrs. Iris, under her breath, answered : 

“Yes, child. Look, and see how lovely it is, and know 
that all this will go to a stranger, unless you can wrest it 
from him !” 

Under the chestnuts, up the main avenue they went, 
but not to the door of the villa. The black coachman 
had received his orders. To Iris Greylock’s surprise he 
left the dust-brown house behind him, and drove on, past 
hotbeds and vineries, past a fish-pond, with a rustic 
bridge and tool-house, past knoll and hollow and cool 
clumps of evergreens, until, at last, he came to a cottage 
in the very heart of the Woods—a full half-mile distant 
from the villa, and quite out of sight of it. Here the car- 
riage stopped. 

Mrs. Iris looked, and saw a pretty, white, martin-box of 

1a house, with fantastic peaks and gables, and a piazza, 
where a gay-colored hammock was swinging in the wind. 
From foundation to ridgepole, its entire front was hung 
with roses, now in full bloom—yellow and crimson, daz- 
zling white and superb pink, sweetbrier and blush—they 
rioted and flaunted at every window, they hung like ban- 
ners above the doors, they covered the piazza ss with a 
screen. As the driver drew up his horses ot the entrance 
of the cottage, a °_t, comfortable yemale tiguro deseended 

! the steps, to meet the ocerpant. of tho carriage—Mrs, 
Lcnkins, the housekeeper of the villa. 
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‘Tam to show you about the house,” she said, as she | not come in contact—I do not wish to be reminded tov 


made her bow to Mrs. Iris. ‘‘It is Mr. Greylock’s order. 
He wants you to see everything here. He will be coming 
directly to talk with you. Give methe child.” She took 
Fairy in her arms ; the tears felt on her honest cheeks. 
“And this is the poor Master Rob’s daughter! Lord 
bless her! She has her fagher’s blue eyes and yellow 
hair.” 

Mrs. Iris alighted, wondering at this odd turn of affairs. 
Under the swinging roses she limped into the cottage, 
hanging to Hannah Johnson’s arm. Hopkins, as guide, 
preceded them, and began to throw open the doors on 
either side of the pretty wainscoted hall. : 

There was a drawing-room in terra-cotta and peacock- 
blue, with tables and cabinets in ebony and brass, a velvet 
carpet, and many eostly nicknacks. There was a boudoir 
in pink, with pictures on the walls, and a piano in a 
corner. There was a gem of a dining-room, with a deep 
rose-smothered bay-window, in which a maid-servant was 
spreading a lunch of cold chicken and mayonnaise, cakes 
and fruit. There were kitchen-offices, and above stairs, 
airy chambers and a nursery fall of sunshine and the 
breath of flowers. 

For years Mr. Greylock has rented this cottage,” said 
Hopkins, ‘‘ but a few days ago the tenant left, which was 
fortunate. We have done our best to put the rooms in 
order—mo-t of the things came from the villa. Hark ! 
There goes the bell. Mr. Greylock has come, and he will 
want you at once.” 

Mrs. Iris left Hannah Johnson sbove stairs, and taking 
Fairy’s hand, by direction of Hopkins, she limped down 
to the terra-cotta and blue drawing-room. 

Yes, Godfrey Greylock was there, walking abont the 
apartment, and looking uncommonly grim and hostile— 
not at all like a relenting father-in-law. 

‘*Madam,” he began, ‘‘I sent my own carriage for you 
that I might get through this disagreeable business as 
quickly as possible.” 

Ue never glanced at Fairy, who made, as she stood at 
Iris Greylock’s knee, @ patch of living sunshine in the 
room. 

Perhaps he could not trust himself to-day to meet the 
v:olet eyes that were so like those of his dead son. 

‘‘T have duly considered our conversation of yester- 
day,” he went on, ‘‘and the wants of yourself and child. 
My housekeeper has shown you this cottage—do you find 
it pleasant—desirable ?” 

‘‘ Decidedly.” 

‘I do not choose that Robert Greylock’s daughter shall 
remain homeless, or become a subject for public eharity ; 
and since you must be looked upon as a natural append- 
age to the child, it is necessary to provide for you also.” 

‘You are very kind.” 

He gave her a piercing, distasteful glance. 

“T offer you Rose Cottage as a permanent abode—upon 
certain conditions. Choose your own servants, your own 
mode of living. I engage to pay your bills, and to provide 
you with every needful comfort.” 

“‘Thave debts.” 

‘¢ They shall be settled at once.” 

She flung her arm around Fairy. 

‘* And the conditions ?” 

He continued to pace up and down the room, always 
passing the child with averted eyes. 

“You are to live here in strict seclusion. You are 
never to receive visitors, and never to go beyond my gates 
without my knowledge and consent. I rule absolutely in 
my own borders. This cottage is situated at a good dis- 
tance from the villa, and your household and mine must 


frequently of your proximity.” 

‘*Go on.” 

‘‘ You are to obey my wishes in all things, but you are 
not to cross my path, or hold any communication with 
me which is not absolutely necessary.” 

Her arm tightened around Fairy. She was very pale— 
with disappointment or rage, perhaps. 

‘*Remember, madam, it is solely for the child’s sake 
that I offer you this home.” 

‘For the child’s sake I accept it.” 

“‘Very well. Expect no more than this from me, either 
now or in the future. All that I said to you yesterday I 
repeat to-day. My will is made and my heir chosen.” 

Her eyes flashed. 

‘*Pardca a mother’s curiosity—may I ask his name ?” 

‘Sir Gervase Greylock, of Sussex, England—you must 
acknowledge that it sounds well.” 

She nodded, with a bitter smile. 

“‘And now, madam, all other matters you can settle 
with my housekeeper. Give her a list of the servants 
you wish to keep, and of every needed thing which you 
do, not find here. Send your bills to me for settlement, 
until the day when you disregard my commands—at that 
time I shall wash my hands of you for ever. Betwixt you 
and me there can be nothing but hostility—nevertheless 
the child shall not suffer. Farewell ; I trust that we may 
have no occasion to meet again.” 

He bowed and moved toward the door. The interview 
was over. Iris Greylock touched the child—a word from 
her rose-bud lips might have been potent just then, but 
Fairy only drew the closer to the mourning skirts, and 
remained stubBornly silent. To-day she was afraid of the 
stern gray man who passed her with averted eyes. Neither 
the fear of punishment nor the hope of reward could 
induce her to utter a syllable. So he went without hear- 
ing her voice. 

Mrs. Iris made haste to summon Hannah Johnson 
The tempting lunch in the bay-window of the dining-room. 
was waiting, and her crape bonnet and vail began to make 
her head ache. Without ceremony she tossed off these 
emblems of woe, and broke intoya queer laugh. 

‘Look around, Hannah Johngon,” she said ; ‘ this is 
our future home! We are to live here, and Godfrey 
Greylock is to be our jailor. Oh, that heart of flint, that 
soul of ice! HowI hate the man! Iam never to go be- 
yond his gates without his permission, I am never to ven- 
ture into his august presence; but he will feed and 
clothe us, and the wages due you will at last be paid.” 

‘‘Lord be praised !” cried Hannah, with fervor. ‘‘ Ono 
can’t always live on air and promises, ma’am.” 

‘* His servants will watch me. I shall be buried as deep 
as the Pharaohs. You see how the house:stands, alone in a 
wilderness—amusement must be unknown here. Life 
will seem as dismal as death. I shall feel like a prisoner 
in a cell ; but it is Greylock Woods, Hannah, and at last, 
at last, I—Robert’s despised widow—have found entrance 
here !” 

‘¢ Exactly, ma’am.” 

“Tt is a step in the right direction—a beginning which 
may lead to great results. Heaven knows it will be hard 
to bear such an existence, even for a time; but I will 
soon find a way to improve the conditions upon which I 
am to live here. Oh, it was all that I could do to keep 
from screaming with rage in his face as he talked te me 
just now! Well, life in the ogre’s den begins from this 
hour, Hannah, and it must be an improvement upon our 
Boston boarding-house. I am quite ready for the chicken 
and mayonnaise in the next room.” 
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She lifted Fairy suddenly upon her lap. There was a 
wicked look in her black eyes as she bent back the golden 
head, and carefully scanned the child’s rose-leaf beauty. 

‘*T have work for you, petite,’”’ she almost hissed. “You 
have opened a door for me into my enemy’s stronghold, 
but you must domore—much more! You are to conqner 
the man outright ; you are to avenge all the insults he has 
heaped upon me; you are to make him my spoil, and 
yourself the heiress of Greylock Woods. You are to 
snatch away the great expectations of Sir Gervase, the 
English heir; you are to give me riches, ease, power, 
and to be my obedient daughter, with no will but mine. 
All this will be difficult, perhaps dangerous, bet you can 
do it, and you must /” 

** Woe be to the child if she fails !” muttered Hannaa 
Johnson, under her breath. 

(To be continued.) 


THE LAST GLADIATORIAL FIGHT IN THE 
COLISEUM. 

In 404 Honorius was Emperor. At that time, in the 
remote deserts of Libya, there dwelt an obseure monk 
named Telemachus, He had heard of these awful scenes 
in the far-off Coliseum at Rome. Depend upon it, they 
lost nothing by their transit across the Mediterranean in 
the hands of Greek and Roman sailors. In the baths and 
market-places of Alexandria, in the Jewries of Cyrene, in 
the mouths of every itinerant Eastern story-teller, the 
festive massacres of the Coliseum would doubtless be 
clothed in colors truly very appalling, yet scarcely more 
appalling than the truth. 

Telemachus brooded over these horrors until his mis- 
sion dawned upon him. He was ordained by Heaven to 
put an end to the slaughter of human beings in the Coli- 
seum. He made his way to Rome. He entered the Coli- 
seum with the throng, what time the gladiators were 
parading in front of the Emperor with uplifted swords 
and the wild mockery of homage—‘‘ Morituri te salutant.” 

Elbowing his way to the barrier, he leaped over at the 
moment when the combatants rushed at each other, threw 
himself between them, bidding them, in the name of 
Christ, to desist. To blank astonishment succeeded im- 
perial contempt and popular fury. Telemachus fell, 
slain by the swords of the gladiators. 

Legend may adorn the tale and fancy fill out the pic- 
ture, but the solid facts remains—there never was another 
gladiatorial fight in the Coliseum. One heroic soul had 
caught the flow of popular feeling that had already begun 
to set in the direction of humanity, and turned it. He 
had embodied by his act and consecrated by his death the 
sentiment that already lay timidly in the hearts of thou- 
sands in that great City of Rome. 


CONFESS YOUR (NEIGHBOR’S) SINS. 


Dontxe the days when the Tractarian controversy was 
yet in ite early fever, and the particular phrases of the 
Roman Catholics were in everybody’s mouth, an old 
village woman, of a loquacious and canting habit, was 
very anxious to prejudice the mind of her clergyman 
against her next-door neighbor, Sarah Williams, for Sarah 
Williams received more of parish doles than this talkative 
old religionist thought proper, ‘‘ Auricular confession 
ain’t right, sir, is it?” the wily old woman asked her 
patson, searching him with her keen eyes as she spoke. 
*‘Tt certainly is not, Mary,” he answered. ‘‘I thought 
not,” she replied, nodding her head. Then, her face 


gleaming with her malicious purpose, she went en: “I 
was thinking yesterday, sir, that if auricular confession, 
were right, I could tell you things about my neighbor, 
Mrs. Williams, that would make you open your eyes.” 


ANECDOTES OF THE KEMBLES, 


Joun Kemsiz was dining at my uncle’s one day, ang 
after the ladies had reached the drawing-room, my aunt, 
requested a young lady visitor—a very distinguished 
amateur of that day—to sing. This she at once did, and 
was just concluding Handel’s beautiful air, ‘‘ Wise men 
flattering,” which she was rather celebrated for executing 
with polished grace, when the gentlemen ‘joined the. 
ladies,” as the phrase is. John Kemble, who, plain truth 
obliges me to say, had evidently taken far more wine than, 
was at all good for him, came sidling up to the pianoforte, 
and with solemn politeness said, as well as his thick utter- 
anee would permit, ‘ You’ve a beaut-ti-ful voish; but ’scuse. 
me for obsherving that you—you—don’t know h-how to 
shing ; but PU—I'U—teash you myself !"" Concluding that; 
such an amazing offer must be irresistible, he desired her 
to play the accompaniment of a then very popular and 
very fine song of (I think) Battishill’s, ‘‘ Let Ambition fire 
thy Mind.” As the lady happened to know something of 
this song, she at once began to play, when the illustrious 
John, in his new character of singing-master, to the intense 
astonishment of the now silent but amused company, 
after steadying himself against the piano, commenced with 
the utmost solemnity, in a husky, cracked voice : 


“Let amb-b-bition f-f-ire thy m-m-ind, 
Thou w-wert b-b-orn o’er k-k-kingsh to re-re-reign !” 


but when he had arrived so far he suddenly stopped 
short, rubbed his forehead, and, amidst the applause of 
the guests, commenced an elaborate apology, as if it was. 
a great public calamity, that he could not just then recall 
the third line, but added, with lofty and condescending 
gallantry, ‘‘You shee jush what I mean; that’s proper 
w-way to shing ; and that’s w-w-way you ought shing.” I 
need scarcely add that so important and striking a lesson 
was not lost upon the fair vocalist, who was remembered 
afterward as the one and only “‘ pupil ” to whom the great 
tragedian had ever deigned to give a singing-lesson. 

It has often been observed that some of these very great 
tragedians can never forget the ‘‘ shop,” as regards tone 
and style, which possibly may arise from long habit, so. 
that theatrical mannerisms and language would con- 
stantly be introduced into the commonest matters of 
every-day prosy life. In illustration of this, my aunt used 
to relate the following anecdotes of Mrs. Siddons: Ono 
day, whilst seated in a well-known draper’s in Bond 
Street, busily engaged with her purchases, my aunt—as 
they say in the old ballads—‘‘suddenly became aware ” 
of a voice of extraordinary tone and pathos. The speaker 
was a lady seated close behind, and with her back turned 
to my aunt. With the genuine intonation and slew utter- 
ance of the deepest tragedy, the customer demanded of 
the bewildered shopman, “ Will—this—gown—wa-sh ?” 
and on being answered in the affirmative, and that the 
color was fast, rejoined, with still greater dramatic solem- 
nity, ‘The color, then, fadeth not? Ah, ’tis well !” ‘‘Oh, 
oh,” thought my aunt, ‘‘the queen of tragedy alive !” In 
& moment they were shaking hands and exchanging greet- 
ings, and in another discussing the respective merits of 
cottons and prints, of which Mrs, Siddons showed herself 
a keen judge, when she could lay aside—which was rare, 
indeed—her dramatio affectation. 
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On another occasion my aunt was seated opposite to , ‘‘I must—obey ; then—bring me—the b-o-w-l1!” The 


Mrs. Siddons at a dinner-party. Some salad was brought | company were, of course, deeply impressed. = 
to her, which she declined ; but the host loudly extolled | Anaffectedactor, who set himself up for great originality, 


: : 2 ; Step 7” tally $ iation of words, was in the habit 
its very special merits, and urged her just to “try it.” | especially in the pronunciation of words, w 
So, after a little hesitation, the great tragedian turned ! of playing inferior parts to Kemble’s leading characters, 


MESSALINA.— FROM A PAINTING BY EAULBACH. 


round to the footman who stood behind her with the | and terribly annoyed the great man by his affectation and 
salad, and extending both her hands with a genuine | foolish pomposity. At 1ength Kemble’s wrath broke out, 
theatrical air (4 Ja Queen Katharine before Henry VIII.), | and, one night in particular, he launched on the unfortu- 
and throwing her head back in the true tragic style, ex- | nate fellow’s head the bolt of discomfiture and ruin, quite 
claimed in the deepest tones and most popular manner : | to his amazement and surprise. Among the peculiarities 
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of this actor in the pronunciation of words, he held that 
the proper name ‘‘ Cato” should not be pronounced as it 
was then and is still, but with the accent on the last 
syllable, ‘* Catd,” so as to rhyme with “below.” On this 
particular night Kemble played Cato, and ‘the original,” 
in one part of the play, had to come on and say, 


“Cesar sends health to Cato !” 


So he entered, and addressing the great Roman, spoke 
out the words, laying peculiar emphasis on the last— 


“Cesar sends health to Catd !” 


Kemble could not stand it any longer ; he frowned, 
and, changing the words in the play, he thundered out 
at the bewildered courier : 


“Would he had sent it by a better messenger |” 


NIGHTFALL. 


Sort dews are falling, 
Song-birds are calling, 
Hushed is the hour when daylight has fled; 
Wild roses paling. 
Perfume exhaling, 
One by one lightly their petals they shed. 


Lo! the sun dying, 
O’er cloudlets flying 
Flings his red banner till crimson they be; 
Hush! daylight fadeth, 
Darkness invadeth 
Earth, as the night falls on meadow and lea. 


A LIFES: CROSS: 


I am an old bachelor now, the object of an interest—not 
perhaps unselfish—to my nephews and nieces. Be it so. 
They will not have long to wait. The one bright thread 
in the darksome web of my life was snapped many a weary 
year ago, and I am only sorry when a new Spring time 
comes round and finds me still among the living. In the 
words of Thekla’s song— 


“JT have enjoyed the happiness of this world; 
I have lived and have loved.” 


Oh, what a depth of sorrow and despair seems to me to 
be centred in those two lines! ‘To have lived and have 
loved,” and then for the silver cord to have been loosened 
and the golden bowl to have been broken, as mine was. 
What wonder that the rest of my life should have been 
darkened, and that I should echo the words of the greatest 


living poet, and cry, 
“T am a-weary.” 


Many years ago I was a young artist, and had deter- 
mined to make a walking tour through Wales during the 
Summer. How well I remember that pedestrian excur- 
sion! One evening I found myself in the village of En- 
glyn; it was a lovely place, and I determined to stay 
there some time, for the purpose of sketching some of the 
exquisite scenery that surrounded it. The village stood 
at the foot of Cader Idris, and I made up my mind to 
ascend the mountain before I left the neighborhood. 
How little did I think what a fatal part that mountain was 
destined to play in the drama of my life ! 

I rose early the next morning, and started out to see 
which route looked most inviting for my first ramble. At 
a little distance from the village I discovered a rivulet, 
which seemed to take its rise up the mountain, forI could 
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trace it for some distance, winding in and out, and could 
see it gleaming in the sunshine, far up the side of the 
mountain. I thought it promised well for some delicious 
‘* bits,” so I mentally determined to follow it to its 
source. , 

I returned to breakfast at the little inn I was staying at 
—the Gryffydd Harp—and then started out, with a good 
stock of materials for my sketches. I followed the stream 
for some distance up Cader Idris, and at length, where 
the road wound round and came close to the stream, I 
thought I had discovered a scene of sufficient loveliness to 
commence on. 

The village lay at my feet, and the mountains beyond 
formed a rugged and grand background, sufficient to have 
driven any of our modern landscape-painters half-wild 
with enthusiasm. I had been sitting there about half an 
hour when I heard a rapid thumping sound higher up the 
mountain, which seemed to come nearer and nearer. 

I sat wondering what it could be, till, on a sudden, I 
saw coming round the corner of the road a pony that was 
evidently running away; the rein had fallen from the 
hands of the rider, who, I had just time to see, was a fair 
young girl of about seventeen, and was momentarily 
threatening-to entangle the feet of the pony and cause it 
to fall. The rider had clasped her hands round the pony’s 
neck and seemed speechless with terror. 

I comprehended her situation at a glance and saw no 
time was to be lost in debating what to do. The pony 
was about twenty yards above me; I started off, and com- 
menced running down the hill. Of course the pony soon 
caught me up, and then I, exerting all the speed in my 
power, kept up with it. In a moment Ihad made a quick 
snatch at the reins and pulled them out of the way of the 
pony’s feet ; the rest was comparatively easy; having 
once got the reins in my possession, I soon stopped him in 
his mad career. 

I looked at the rider ; she was perfectly motionless. I 
was afraid she had fainted ; so, tying the pony fast to a 
tree, I lifted her from the saddle and laid her on the 
grass. I then hurried to the brook and brought my cap 
full of water, which I dashed in her face. : 

Then, and not till then, did I discover how beautiful 
she was. Her luxuriant golden hair had escaped from 
its fastening and fell down in wavy tresses from under her 
hat. Her mouth and nose were exquisitely chiseled, but 
her eyes were completely shaded from my gaze by the 
long eyelashes that rested on her downy cheek. Her face 
had the hue of death, and I repeated the dashes of water 
till at last she opened her eyes, and I discovered large 
lustrous orbs of violet, which looked at me with a most 
bewildered expression. 

They closed again, and I was fearful that she had. gone 
into another fainting fit, but at the first application of 
water she revived and sat up. 

Her first words were, ‘‘ That dreadful ride !’’ then cover- 
ing her face with her hands she shuddered. 

I endeavored to calm her, and she turned and thanked 
me with her beaming eyes, that spoke more than volumes. 

After I had told her how I came to her assistance, she 
thanked me again and said : 

‘*My name is Marion Williams ; I live at the Grange ; 
will you not come and receive the thanks of my family ?” 

I hesitated, knowing that I had done nothing more 
than any other man would have done in the same posi- 
tion. She saw my hesitation. ; 

‘“Well, then, if you are too proud to come and -be 
thanked, will you be kind enough to escort me home; for 
I dare not trust myself on Cymri again alone ?” 

I, of course, was happy to be allowed to do so, and we 
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went on, I walking by her side, and both talking merrily 
all the, time. 

Suddenly she turned, and said : 

‘‘Oh! your sketches! how thoughtless I am to bring 
you away from your study.” 

“The sketch is nothing,” said I; ‘‘ the view will wait 
till to-morrow.” 

* “But your materials won't,” she said, laughingly ; ‘‘ we 
must turn back at once and fetch them.” 

So saying she turned the pony’s head, and we began 
the ascent again ; I, nothing loath, for I was enjoying the 
walk immensely. 

We found the articles, and turned back again. 

Although she was still very pale, and had evidently not 
got over her fright thoroughly, we chatted gayly till we 
came to & moss-grown mansion, whose weather-beaten 
masonry looked old enough to be coeval with the eternal 
hills that overshadowed it. 

‘‘ This,” said Marion Williams, as we entered the park- 
like expanse of turf that surrounded it, ‘‘is Englyn 
Grange, and there’s my dear old papa,” she cried, as an 
elderly gentleman came out of one of the windows that 
opened on to the ground, and advanced to meet us. 

He was a hale, hearty-looking old gentleman, a perfect 
type of the Welsh squire. 

“Why, Marion, my pet,” he exclaimed, when he came 
up, “what is the matter? You look as pale as death.” 

“Nothing, papa, now, only Cymri took fright coming 
down Cader Idris, and ran away with me, but this gentle- 
man was brave enough to stop him, and so save the life 
of your pet. I dared not come home alone, and as this 
gentleman would not come to receive your thanks, I 
brought him as my escort.” 

Here the old gentleman seized me by the hand, and 
with tears in his eyes thanked me so warmly that I 
blushed under his gratitude. He insisted upon my going 
in ; nay, more, when he found out that I was an artist 
traveling for sketches and amusement, he insisted upon 
my coming and taking up my abode at Englyn Grange 
for as long as I remained in the neighborhood. 

Mr. Williams was a widower, with five children to cheer 
his hearth, and of these three were daughters. 

The two elder were fine girls, handsome enough, but 
Marion, the youngest, was, as I have said, beautiful and 
winning as a fairy. No wonder that I admired her. 
Admired is a cold, pale phrase. She was born to be 
loved, and I loved her with a deep, strong love, over 
which time has never gained the mastery. 

I do not wish to linger on that happy period of alter- 
nate hope and fear, of broken words eked out by glances, 
and all the petulant changes of passion. Suffice it to 
say, that my love was returned at last, and that before 
my long visit was at an end Marion had plighted me her 
single troth. 

I went honestly to Mr. Williams and told him all. He 
was not surprised. He appeared, in fact, scarcely to be 
surprised. Lovers, indeed, are generally very transpar- 
ent in their wily stratagems for hoodwinking the world, 
and even the most guileless household is speedily aware 
of an attachment. 

But Mr. Williams, though not averse to receiving me 
as a son-in-law, was not willing that his daughter should 
marry at seventeen, and was, besides, desirous that time 
should test whether we, the principal parties concerned, 
really knew our own minds. 

We both thought this decision very tyrannical and ab- 
surd, I am sure now that it was right, and kind, and 
wise, 

For a year Marion and I were to be separated. I was 


to work heartily with my brush, as before ; the Williamses 
were to travel, to visit watering-places and cities, and 
Marion was to spend three months with my mother and 
sisters in London, in order that she might see something 
of the world before she irrevocably fixed her fate in it. 

Oh ! the long and dreary waiting! How cruel seemed 
the suspense and banishment, how certain that our senti- 
ments would be unchanged a year, nay, fifty years hence, 
my younger readers may ask their own hearts. 

I not only obtained some credit at my easel, where I 
already possessed a certain footing—more due, perhaps, 
to circumstances than merit—but I won the consent and 
approbation of all my relatives to the match. I was not 
dependent on them or.on my profession for support ; but 
Squire Williams was a great stickler for such matters, 
and he was not easy till I had induced my mother to write 
him a letter consenting formally to the marriage. 

At last the weary waiting was over, the year of proba- 
tion was out, and I was again at Englyn Grange, this 
time to claim my bride. 

All went smilingly with us. Marion had the old loving 
look in her dear eyes. She had been courted and flattered, 
but no one had been able to win away her heart from me, 
and the squire admitted that never had a probation turned 
out so satisfactorily as ours. 

All the family were kind, warm-hearted people ; they 
welcomed me cordially among them ; they were willing 
to hail me as a brother, though they did grudge me a 
little at times that I should rob them of the light of their 
home, the darling of them all, for Marion was both. She 
had been very pretty a year before, but had now expanded 
like a flower, and was as sweet a type of the more fragile 
order of womanhood as ever existed. 

Our wedding-day was fixed; the preparations were 
nearly completed, and my sisters, who were to be brides- 
maids jointly with Marion’s own, were shortly expected at 
Englyn. 

And now but a few days intervened between me anil 
the crowning happiness of my life—that happiness which 
was destined never to be. 

I have painted nothing as yet but a picture of hope and 
happiness, a sunny sea, and white-sailed barks gayly 
gliding over the soft Summer waves. Now comes the 
blacker sketch of wreck and storm. 

Marion had but one fault, if fault be not too harsh a 
word for it—one flaw inher nature. She had a wayward- 
ness, an impatience of contradiction that never degen- 
erated into peevishness, never became imperious, but 
which in one en@owed with a less sweet temper would in- 
fallibly have done so. And as it was, it rather took the 
form of ahalf-playful defiance, so winning, so full of grace, 
that you could scarcely have the heart to wish it away. 

But there were times when Marion’s petulant caprice 
became a source of terror to those who loved her best. I 
have known her persist in maintaining her seat on a plung- 
ing, kicking horse, full of vice and mettle, and which ex- 
erted every sinew and artifice to hurl from the saddle its 
slender but unconquerable rider. Equally I have seen 
her run, mocking our cowardice, along the trunk of a 
fallen tree that bridged a cataract, slippery though the 
tree was with the washing of ceaseless spray, and perched 
at a fearful height above the rugged rocks and the dark 
pool below. 

Yet she was no Amazon, but when the whim was over, 
showed all a girl’s timidity in face of peril ; it was contra- 
diction that nettled her to rashness., 

One cvening, after a happy day spent partly on the 
hills, and partly in boating on the little lake, the conver- 
sation turned, somehow, on the superstitions of Wales. One 
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legend called forth another, and none had such a store of 
these weird tales as Marion, or told them so charmingly 
aod simply. At last she related a particular story which 
Ihave but too much reason to remember, which has burnt 
into my brain like a fiery brand, the story of the Lady of 
Cader Idris, 

This legend has reference to the Welsh proverb, so old 
that it is considered anterior to even Merlin, that ‘‘ he who 
spends a night in the chair of Cader Idris will be found 
mad, dead, or a poet.” Tradition relates that Merlin sat 
there, and that Talicsin also went through the dread 
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Welsh ditty that some bard had composed in older days, 
and then the polished verses Mrs. Hemans had penned on 
the same theme. 

Nor was it till the last notes of the harp and the sweet 
voice had long died away that we recovered from the im- 
pression of the weird and mournful tale, and began to 
question its authenticity and to challenge its probability. 

I remember we all took part in a sportive way against 
Marion and the legend. Our wish was, no doubt, to tease 
harmlessly the darling and spoiled child of the house- 
hold, and also, perhaps, to atone to ourselves for having 


ordeal that touched his lips with the fire of prophecy. | been for the time more completely under the spell of 


'“You know,” 
broke in young Her- 
bert Williams, ‘‘ the 
gap cut in the live 
rock, on the high 
peak where the cairn 
is, just above the 
cliff? It looks like 
the throne of some 
queer old king. I 
showed it to you 
when ‘we went shoot- 
ing dotterels. Beg 
pardon, Marion.” 

Marion then went 
en to relate how, 
long ago, in the thir- 
teenth century, the 
lady of the manor, a 
beautiful and willful 
heiress, called by her 
vassals the Lady of 
Cader Idris, had re- 
solved to undergo 
the terrible trial, in 
the hopes of becom- 
ing imbued with the 
spiris of poetry. 
How, being a lady 
of rare courage and 
headstrong will, she 
had persisted in her 
resolve in spite of 
the entreaties of her 
kindred, prayers of 
her tenants, and the 
authority of her con- 
fessor. How she had 
gone up alone to the 
haunted hill-top, 
where, as legends 
tell, spectres keep a 
world-long watch 
over buried treasure, and had faced storm and arkness, 
and all the terrors of the visible and viewless. Finally, 
how she had been found in the morning, stark and dead, 
seated in the rocky throne of Idris, with her long, dark 
hair floating over the stones, as she sat in an attitude 
that mocked life, and with an expression of awful fear 
stamped on her open eyes and fair, pale face. 

The tradition added that on account of her rebellion 
against the priest’s commands the pitiless Church had 
denied her poor body Christian burial, and that she had 
been laid in silence and in stealth by the hands of sorrow- 
ing kinsmen under a cairn of loose pebbles on the hill- 
top. 

Then Marion went to her harp and sang us first the 
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romance than we 
cared to admit. 

But to start a dis- 
cussion is like roll- 
ing a stone down ao 
hill. It starts very 
gently, sliding down 
grassy banks, and 
springing  daintily 
from mound to 
mound, then leaps 
with huge bounds, 
gaining force every 
instant till it thun- 
ders from crag to 
crag and crashes into 
the valleybelow. Our 
controversy grew 
warm and lively, al- 
most bitter. Marion 
was piqued and 
ruffed. She had 
told us one of her 
favorite legends, one 
which she had loved 
and dwelt upon, and 
which was grown to 
be almost a part of 
herself, and we had 
listened and laughed 
at her. She had not 
the experience that 
riper years impart, 
and which would 
have made her sus- 
pect that our derision 
was in & measure de- 
fensive and _ over- 
strained, and she ws. : 
vexed and showed 
—_— it. She was quite 

angry with her jeer- 
ing brothers, but I 
came in for the full weight of her indignation. 

‘* Why was I incredulous ? Did I think woman’s nature 
so frivolous and cowardly that nothing brave or self-de- 
voted could be looked for in » woman ? 

To this I replied, with provoking gravity: ‘‘ That f 
thought the story a pretty one, but that it was as improo- 
able as the adventures of King Arthur and his knights. 
and that I never saw or heard of any female capable of 
confronting so much risk and discomfort.” 

Finally I declared that Lady of Cader Idris to be a pure 
invention of some crack-brained harper. Marion’s scorn 
ful eyes flashed, and she tossed her golden ringlets as she 
turned away. All might have gone well had not some 
mischievous fiend whispered to me to improve my victory. 
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SoIdid. I waxed very witty and satirical, and the com- 
pany applauded, all but the squire, who was asleep, and 
Marion, who stamped her little foot angrily on the floor, 
exclaiming : 

“T will show you that a woman dare do more than you 
suppose. I will go through this ordeal that you believe 
impossible. We shall see who is right, you orI,” and she 
left the room at once. 

When she came back, half an hour after, she seemed 
quite calm and unrufiled ; she joined in the conversation 
as usual, and spoke pleasantly of the projects for pike- 
fishing in the Lyn, for alate picnic for some celebrated point 
of view, and a ride in the country town. But there was a 
feverish restlessness in the air with which she broke off 
rapidly from the talking of one subject and diverged into 
another. She sat down when asked to harp or piano, but 
she played but a few bars, and then rose again, saying she 
could not remember a tune. 

This changeable manner caused me some concern, and 
I went up to her and said, in a low tone, ‘‘ Marion, are 
you ill ?” 

‘“‘Tli? No,” she answered, in an abstracted manner, 
and moved away. 

‘‘You are not offended with me ?” I began. 
mean——” 

\**No, I am not offended,” she answered, with some con- 
straint, and then began to take the keenest interest in the 
artificial flies Herbert was tying. 

We exchanged no other word till every one had retired 
to rest, and it came to my turn to wish her ‘‘ Good-night ” 
as usual. She took my hand between her own little 
white fingers, and for a moment gazed in my face with a 
strange look that has haunted me ever since—that will 
haunt me till my dying hour. Sorrow, reproach, affec- 
tion, and an undercurrent of firm but hidden determina- 
tion, were blended in that glance—the last that I ever re- 
ceived from those lustrous eyes, that I had hoped would 
be as sunshine in my home, from youth till age. And her 
lips murmured the old, trivial phrase ‘‘ Good-night,”’ as if 
it. had a new meaning. 

She turned away. 

“Marion,” said I, springing after her ; ‘‘one moment, 
Marion.” 

She did not seem to hear. She glided from me and was 
gone. One moment I stood irresolute. False pride made 
me ashamed of my anxiety. Even then, after the loss of 
one precious moment, I should have followed, but the 
squire called to me, candle in hand, from his study-door, 
to say something about to-morrow’s pike-fishing, and the 
opportunity was lost—for ever! What might not then 
have been the magic power of one word of real kindness 
and contrition ?—it might have altered the whole current 
of an existence. That has been one long and unavailing 
regret. But the word remained unspoken. 

**A little word, if timely spoken, 
Would save a heart from being broken |" 


“‘T did not 


I went to my chamber, a quaint room in one of the 
wings, close to the gray turret, where, beneath its conical 
roof of slate, the alarm-bell hung. I slowly undressed, 
often drawing aside the curtains and peering out of the 
Elizabethan casement of diamond-panes, darkened by the 
heavy growth of the rank ivy without. All was ghostly 
still in the garden below, and the broad, old-fashioned 
walks were white with moonshine. An owl was hooting 
in the woods, and the mastiff in the courtyard bayed 
mournfully from time to time, and rattled his chain. 

The moon was high and bright, but black clonds were 
sailing across the sky ; an1, as I lookel, a snddea glare 
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lit up the horizon, as if a trap-door had been opened above 
some fiery gulf, then vanished as quickly. 

“There will be a storm to-night,” I muttered, as I 
turned from the window for the last time. I was very ill- 
satisfied with myself, and, as often happens, I perversely 
chose to justify my own conduct by blaming poor 
Marion. 

‘She had no right to be so positive and so petulant,” I 
said to myself. ‘It augured ill for our future happiness 
that she should resent idle words so deeply. But in the 
morning I would speak to her, reason with her.”’ In the 
morning? We are blind—blind ! 

My prediction that there would be a storm that night 
was fulfilled to the letter. A storm thero was. I was 
awakened by a peal of thunder that sounded in my sleep- 
ing ears as if the trumpet of the great archangel were 
calling sinners to judgment. 

Crash upon crash, roar upon roar, till the vault of 
heaven was full of the giant sound, and the strong stone 
mansion rocked like a living creature in fear. The blaze 
of the lightning, broad and bright, flooded the whole sky 
with an incessant lurid red, and between the stunning 
bursts of the thunder might be heard the how] of the wind 
and the hurtling of the hail and rain. 

An awful night ; a night for shipwreck and ruin, and 
death of travelers on Jonely moorland roads, and toppling 
down of gray steeples that had mocked at the gales for 
centuries. A grim, wild night. 

Presently the thunder fell away, all but a sullen growl 
afar off, and the flashes ceased ; but the rain and wind 
still went on lashing and tearing at the casement. 

I fell asleep, and a strange dream I had. I dreamt of 
the high peak of Idris, with its storm-lashed terrace of 
mossy stone, the cairn of loose pebbles, and the rocky 
chair deep cut in the very brow of the horrid cliff, with a 
yawning precipice below. And the chair was not empty. 
No, it had a tenant, and that tenant bore a female shape. 
I could see the white robe fluttering through the black- 
ness of night, and the loosened hair, and the hand that 
was pressed to the eyes, as if to shut out some ghastly 
sight of things unspeakable, while its fellow grasped the 
rocky rim of the throne. 

Then the thunder bellowed overhead, and the lightning 
flashed in fiery forks and hissing zigzags, ringing the hill- 
top with a flaming diadem, blazing red and menacing 
through the abyss below, and illuminating with a dreadful 
light that solitary form, alone amid the wrath of the ele- 
ments. 

The tempest broke in its might upon the peak of Idris 
—hail, rain, wind, swept the mountain as with a besom, 
and the pale form in the fantastic chair endured them all. 
Strange, unearthly shrieks were blended with the howl of 
the wind ; wild and dismal pageants trooped by amid the 
driving mists and sheets of driving rain, and by one last 
glare of the lightning, I saw the figure remove the hand 
that hid the face. The face of a young girl—of Marion ! 
but so ghastly with terror, so full of agony and nameless 
horror, that I awoke trembling and unnerved, with great 
heat drops on my forehead, such as excessive bodily pain 
might have called forth. 

The storm still raged, but more feebly. Yes, it was 
subsiding now. I sank back again, but this time into a 
heavy, dreamless slumber. 

I awoke in the golden, brilliant morning ; the sky was 
blue, the birds were singing gayly, and the verdure of the 
country seemed fresher and fairer than before the storm. 
My spirits rose as I dressed. I was in the best of tempers, 
and I made a resolution that I would not chide Marion 
for her willful conduct of the preceding evening, but 
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would be very considerate and kind, and would even say 
Lwas sorry to have hurt her feelings by a careless word. 

I went down to the breakfast-room. The squire was 
there with his two eldest daughters and his eldest son, 
while young Herbert came in with his fishing-rod a 
moment later ; but no Marion. The old butler brought 
in the urn, after we had exchanged a few remarks, and 
then, for the first time, Marion’s absence was commented 
upon. 7 

“She is not usually the lazy one,” said her father. 
‘‘Owen, send up Miss Marion’s maid to let her know we 
are waiting breakfast.” 

The man went. We chatted on. But Owen came back 
with a blank look, to say the maid had found the door 
locked, and that she had knocked repeatedly without get- 
ting an answer. This astonished us all. 

‘She must be ill!” cried Charlotte, the eldest sister, 
hastily leaving the room. 

She too came back to say that she had called aloud at 
the door, but that Marion would not reply a word. 

“Perhaps she has gone out,” said Herbert. ‘The 
window in the oratory that opens out of her room leads 
right on to the terrace by the greenhouse, and then there 
are steps to the garden.” 

“ Nonsense !” said the squire, knitting his brows ; “ that 
door has been locked this fifty years, and the key lost, 
too. Ill go myself. I’m afraid she is ill.” 

We all went up ina body. Two or three of the servants 
were on the landing-place. 

“TI am afraid, sir,” said the lady’s-maid, half crying, 


‘*something’s amiss. We can’t hears sound. It’s all as: 


still as death.” 

Something painful shot across all our minds as we heard 
this speech, 

We neared the door. The squire tapped. 


‘* Marion | Marion, love! answer me, darling ; are you 
ill 2" 

No reply. 

Squire Williams set his strong shoulder against the 
door, and by a violent effort dashed it in. 

We entered. The room was tenantless—empty | 

‘She has gone out, after all,’’ cried Herbert, running 
to the old oratory and pointing to the long-disused door 
now wide open. 

** Miss Marion must have gone out last night,” stam- 
mered one of the women, “for the bed has not been 
touched.” 

Last night ? In the storm? Impossible! Yet on 
tracking further we found on the terrace a bow of ribbon, 
drenched and heavy with moisture. It had evidently 
been dropped by its owner, and all recognized it as 
Marion's on the previous night, before the rain began. 

*¢*She must be mad, my poor, poor child,” groaned the 
squire ; “‘or is she playing us a trick ?, No, she never 
could ‘have the heart to trifle with us in this way.” 

Suddenly a horrible thought flashed across my mind. 
My dream ! the dispute of the previous night—the strange 
resolve latent in Marion’s face as she took leave of me— 
all this came crowding back. 

**I know where she is,” I cried aloud. ‘I know it 
but too well. She is on the mountain, on Cader Idris, 
dead or mad by this, and I am the accursed cause.” 

** My poor fellow, your anxiety makes you talk wildly,” 
said the squire. ‘‘ Cader Idris ?—how can she be there ?” 

“¢ She is there,” cried I, in an accent of agonized con- 
viction that none could resist; ‘‘she spoke of going 
through the ordeal of the rock-chair last evening ; and I, 
fool that I was, have slept while she was perishing in the 
tempest. Follow me, and waste no time. For Heaven's 
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dear love, be quick and bring restoratives, if in mercy it 
be not too late.” 

My vehemence bore down all opposition. In less than 
five minutes we were hurrying to the foot of the mount- 
ain. ButI outstripped them all. My heart was on fire 
and my feet were gifted with unusual speed. Up, up, 
among the slippery shale and loose stones; up by bush 
and crag, by rock and watercourse, and by tracks only 
trodden by the goat, and I stand panting on the terrace, 
a few feet of peak above, a yawning precipice below. 

My dream was too terribly realized. There in the 
rock-hewn chair, in her muslin dress and mantle of gay 
plaid, both of them drenched and stained with rain and 
earth, lay Marion, cold and dead. Her long hair half 
hid her pale face, and her little hands were tightly clasped 
together. I strained her to my breast ; I called wildly 
on her name ; I parted the dank hair that hid her face, 
and on it I saw imprinted the same agony of fear, the 
same dark horror as in my fatal dream. 

But she was dead, my dear, dear Marion! And I think 
my heart must have broken then, as I saw her, for ever. 
Since that day the world has been a prison to me. 


THE COLOSSAL STATUES OF 
GERMANY AND FRANCE. 


By N. Rostnson, 


Tue Colosses of Germany and France bring us to the 
Middle Ages. Among theinnumerable statues with which 
the sculpture of the ‘‘Moyen Age” has ornamented the 
churches—Notre-Dame, in Paris, possesses 1,200, the 
Cathedral at Rheims, 3,000 ; that at Chartres 6,000—very 
many are colossal. 

These statues are usually placed so high as to dwarf 
their dimensions to the eye of the spectator, and serve to 
form a harmonious portion of the whole structure. The 
sculptors, too, of those pious days desired no higher honor 
‘than that their works should contribute to the genoral 
effect. The edifices which they were called upon to em- 
bellish seemed to them as a concert, in which each per- 
former had to sustain a note, or a grand poem, to which 
each added a verso anonymously. 

The abnegation of the artists of the Middle Ages is ex- 
plained by the conditions under which they lived, and 
under which they practiced their art. Up to the eleventh 
and twelfth centuries the sculptors or ‘‘ imagers” were 
monks ; they were enrolled in corporations, in obedience 
to a chief. They worked to the sound of canticles, and 
only quitted their chisels to repair to the choir or to the 
altar. Their superiors in preaching practiced humility, 
and, while simple monks were oftentimes architects and 
master masons, mitred abbots were content to work in the 
ranks. In the fourteenth and fifteenth centuries statuary 
passed from the hands of the clergy into those of the 
laity, and came the departure from the traditional types, 
and a closer approach to nature. 

One of the figures that frequently decorate the por- 
tals of French churches, and which is most usually of 
colossal proportions, is that of St. Christopher. He is to 
be met with in the wilderness, by the wayside, in the 
cities, in the remote villages, always bearing the infant 
Saviour on his shoulders, and always carrying a long stick, 
the end of which is covered with leaves ; this in accord- 
ance with the beautiful story of the peasant who, ‘‘ for the 
love of God,” carried travelers across a deep and danger- 
ous stream, and who one night had the ineffable glory of 
carrving Our Lord, who assumed the guise of an infant, 
wud Wis became so heayv that Offerus was compelled to 
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seize the branch of a tree to prevent the rushing torrent 
from dashing both to destruction. ‘‘ Little child, why 
are you so heavy ? I feel as if I was bearing the weight 
of the world !” said Offerus. ‘‘ You are carrying not only 
the world, but Him who created it. Iam Christ, thy 
Lord and Master. From this hour ye shall be styled 
Christopher, or Christ carrying.” 

The Church of Notre-Dame in Paris, prior to the Revo- 
lution, possessed a statue of this muscular Christian. At 
the Cathedral of Amiens, St. Christopher in stone stood 
fifteen feet high. 

The statues of the Middle Ages are not confined to the 
expression of 
religious senti- SS 
ment alone. 
The idea of 
eivil _ liberty, 
of right to be 
maintained and 
defended, came 
to be expressed 
in plastic works 
and in durable 
materials im- 
posing by their 
vast dimen- 
sions. Of such 
were the colos- 
sal statues, still 
numerous in 
the eighteenth 
eentury in the 
towns of North 
Germany 
known by the 
names of ‘‘ Ro- 
landsoule ”— 
Roelands. They 
were usually 
erected against 
the wall of 
some _ public 
building, in 
the market- 
plaee or in the 
ehurch square. 
One of these 


would seem to have developed itself. The artist having 
obtained three enormous blocks of Carrara marble des- 
tined to embellish the palace of Versailles, chiseled out 
of one of them the wondrous Milo which is now to be seen 
at the Louvre. The height of this statue is ten feet. 
The athlete’s left hand is caught in the cleft of a young 
oak which he has endeavored to split, and which has 
closed on him like a vise. While endeavoring in vain to 
release his imprisoned hand a lion pounces upon him 
from behind, and pinning the right hand inserts its clawa 
in the flesh of Milo. This statue is a wonderful work of 
art. When the case containing it was opened in the Park 
of Versailles, 
in the presence 
of Maria Ther- 
‘esa, ‘“‘Oh, the 
unfortunate 
wretch,” cried 
the Queen, 
seized at once 
with fright 
and with pity. 
Puget de- 
signed a cdlos- 
sal Apollo for 
the canal in 
the Versailles 
Park, which 
was to stand 
one foot on 
either bank ; 
but Louis XIV. 
preferred stat- 
ues of ordinary 
dimensions to 
Colosses, and 
pooh- poohed 
the Apollo in 
favor of the 
bas-relief of 
Diogenes and 
Alexander. It 
was a burning 
desire with 
Puget to erect 
a colossal 
statue of ‘‘ The 
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Rolands can Grand Mon- 
be seen, its arch,” as Louis 
height being XIV. was 
about fifteen styled, to be 
feet, guarding of bronze, and 
the entrance to : ‘ to cost 150,000 
the Hotel de livres. The 
Ville or City THE MONUMENT OF THE REPUBLIC, ERECTED ON THE PLACE OF THE REPUBLIO, IN PARIS. artist scodalnd 


Hall, in the old Saxon city of Halberstadt. It is a war- 
rior, half soldier, half citizen. His head is uncovered ; 
he is attired in a coat of mail, a belt confining it at the 
waist ; his arms are protected by armor; a shield defends 
his breast, and in the right hand is a longsword. His 
attitude, calm and resolute, is more of defense than of 
attack. 

King Charlemagne scarcely required a colossal statue, 
since he was over eight feet in height, and was colossal in 
himself. Nevertheless, he has been commemorated in stone 
after the most gigantic fashion. To Pierre Puget France 
ewes many of her Colosses, the Arsenal of Toulon still 
preserving several colossal heads sculptured by him in 
wood, In the ‘ Milo” all that was tragic in Puget’s soul 


the statue in terra cotta—the model still exists — but 
the money was not forthcoming, and his darling design 
never stepped beyond the limit of red clay. 

At Marseilles, on the brow of a beetling cliff overhang- 
ing the Mediterranean, is a colossal statue of the Virgin, 
erected by the subscriptions of the mariners of this and 
adjacent coasts. The statue is gilt, and presents a most. 
imposing appearance. A winding staircase in the body of 
the statue leads to a chamber in the head, from whence a 
most magnificent view is obtained, including the famous 
Chateau d’Tf. 

The statue of Napoleon I., on the top of the column in 
the Place Vendome, Paris, ruthlessly destroyéd by the 
Communists, was nearly sixteen feet high. Tho/<‘ Little 
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Corporal” was attired in the costume he loved so well— 
the cocked hat, riding-coat folded back over his military 
habit, and the high boots. 

The Colosses on the Arch of Triumph, at Paris, may be 
reckoned among the first works of modern sculpture. 
The Arch itself is 150 feet high, and the principal figures 
are nearly twenty-six feet in height. The subjects of 
the groups are: ‘‘Departure of the Volunteers” (1792), 
‘* Victory’ (1810), ‘‘ Defense’ (1814), and ‘‘ Peace” 
(1815). It is needless to say that these subjects are dealt 
with in a masterful manner, and that each group of 
figures stands out in wondrous and life-like relief. The 
stone moves, lives, speaks—one can almost imagine hear- 
ing the cries of the combatants, the clash of armor and 
swords ; you wait breathlessly to behold the struggling 
statues detach themselves and plunge from the lofty emi- 
nence headlong to utter destruction. 

One of the most remarkable colossal statues of modern 
times is that of the Virgin, at Puy. The expression of 
the face is the very embodiment of purity, grace and com- 
passionate protection. The Mother of God stands on a 
hemisphere, the left leg slightly bent; her right foot 
crushing the serpent, which encircles the globe with its 
folds. A crown of stars surmounts her head. Her long 
hair descends in waves over her’ shoulders. The infant 
Jesus is on her right arm, who lifts his tiny hand to 
bless the world. This statue, the work of M. Donas- 
sieux, is the largest bronze casting known in Europe. It 
is sixteen metres high, while that of Bavaria is but fifteen, 
and St. Charles Borromeo, at Arona, still less. The 
Virgin is placed on a high rock called Corneille, and from 
this immense pedestal towers 132 metres over the town 
of Puy. The difficulty of bringing this enormous amount 
of material to the top of the rock, and of adjusting it, can 
be the more readily conceived when the weight is men- 
tioned—that of theVirgin being 100,000 kilogrammes ; that 
of the Infant, 30,000. Staircases line the interior of the 
statue, and the visitors can climb even into the starry 
crown through any star in which he can survey the im- 
mense prospect extended at his feet. 

The statue of Vercingétorix of Alise-Sainte-Reine is three 
times the size of life. Vercingétorix is to France what 
Arminius is to Germany. He was the heroic defender of 
his country against the Romans. He bearded Cvesar as Ar- 
minius did Varus, refusing all compromise, all honors, all 
rewards. The statue represents the hero after defeat ; a 
profound grief is stamped on his calm and defiant face. 
He inclines lis head ; his thick hair falls over his shoul- 
ders ; a heavy mustache shades his mouth, and the eye- 
brows are contracted. His hands rest on the hilt of 
a sword, whose point is thrust into the earth. The entire 
attitude is one of deep dejection, but it is the despair of a 
‘courageous soul, 

The Lion of Belfort, by Bartholdi, proposes to symbol- 
ize the heroic defense of the city, besieged by the Prus- 
sians during the last Franco-German war. France was 
crushed. Everywhere cities had surrendered, and armies 
had laid down their arms. One city, however, still reso- 
lutely held out; held out with a heroic determination 
that will live in history. This was Belfort. During a 
siege of 104 days, 410,000 shells of every calibre were 
launched against it for 63 days unceasingly, while inside, 
smallpox and typhoid fever struggled hideously for su- 
premacy. Belfort only succumbed at the order of the 
Provincial Government of France, and its gallant garrison 
inarched out with all the honors of war. 

The Lion is the type of intrepid, inflexible resistance. 
He is crouched in the shadow of a rock, one dart cast 
from afur having struck him. Wounded, insulted, he has 
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half arisen, his powerful paws stretched in front ; his 
head erect, his ears thrown back, the face wrinkled 
with anger, the fangs open, showing his terrible teeth. 
He will give battle to the aggressor; they may riddle 
him with balls, they may drain every drop of his blood, 
but he will never yield an inch ; he will die first. 

The Lion of Belfort is sixteen metres in height, and 
thirty-eight in length. He is sculptured in a block of 
gray Vosges marble, and stands against the gray rock 
that dominates the city. 

The Statue of the Republic which has been erected in 
the Place de la Republique, in Paris, to commemorate 
the taking of the Bastile, July 14th, 1789, is nine metres 
high, and with the pedestal twenty-eight metres. At the 
base a gigantic lion is couchant. Behind him is the urn 
of universal suffrage ; on the other side, a shield with the 
date 1789. Twelve bas-reliefs illustrating different scenes 
in the history of the Revolution and of the Republic sur- 
round the pedestal, upon which are engraved the arms of 
the City, and this inscription: ‘‘To the glory of the Re- 
public of France, the City of Paris.” But four of the re- 
liefs are finished, yet, as regards their subjects, these are 
the principal ones : ‘‘ The Oath on Palm Sunday,” ‘The 
Taking of the Bastile,” ‘‘ The Night of the 4th of August,” 
and ‘ The Féte of the 14th of July, 1880.” Three statues, 
Law, Justice and Peace, are seated at the base. On the 
summit of the pedestal are the democratic watchwords, 
‘* Liberty,” ‘‘ Equality,” ‘‘ Fraternity.” Garlands of gilt 
laurel leaves relieve the different portions of the monu- 
ment, and the statue of the Republic crowns all. Tho 
Republic is represented by a woman of calm expression, 
adorned with a Phrygian cap, the head bearing a crown of 
golden oak leaves. With her left hand she presses the 
folds of a large mantle against her breast, while with her 
right, outstretched, she extends the branch of olive. 

Every American visitor to Paris of fifteen years’ stand- 
ing will recollect the statue of Napoleon I., which occupied 
the circular space at Courbevoie, at the head of the Grand 
Army Avenue. It was not replaced, and the pedestal re- 
mained without the statue. It was not until 1879 that 
the Municipal Council resolved upon replacing Napo- 
leon I. by an heroic group commemorating the superb de- 
fense of Paris. Artists were called upon for designs, and 
that of M. Barrias, which was exhibited in the Salon of 
1881, was unanimously selected. The artist conceived the 
happy idea of attiring his figures in the uniform of the 
National Guard. The female figure is superb; she 
carries in one hand the national standard ; with the other 
she protects a wounded Mobile. This charming compo- 
sition has achieved a great and legitimate success from 
the very moment it was exposed to public gaze, and now 
from its present site it will command the enthusiastic ad- 
miration of all who pass up that magnificent avenue into 
the Bois de Boulogne. 

The statue of ‘Liberty Enlightening the World” 
promises to be one of the finest Colosses ever yet con- 
structed, whether of marble, stone, wood, bronze or 
brass. It is, as everybody knows, to be erected on Bed- 
loe’s Island, in New York Bay, as a beacon, and a perpet- 
ual souvenir of the esteem in which a new nation of free- 
men is held by the people of France. It is from the 
atelier of the eminent sculptor Bartholdi. The hand is 
twelve feet high. The statue to which this monster hand 
is to belong is to be 67 metres in height, something over 
180 feet. The figure is to be constructed of copper ham- 
mered into shape. In the interior of the body, extending 
upward to the waist, there will be numerous iron parti- 
tions, inclosing compartments filled with sand, designed 
to give stability to the structure, and to render it secure 
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against the violence of storms. An iron staircase inside 
will lead to the uplifted arm, and a passageway will 
follow that to a platform on the hand, where an electrical 
light will burn perpetually at night. The spectator, 
standing on this lofty eminence, will have before and 
around him a magnificent panorama. On one side his 
vision will extend to the horizon on the Atlantic Ocean, 
and on the other it will be bounded by the immense city 
of New York and its mighty satellites, Brooklyn and 
Jersey City. 

The central part of the pedestal presents a mass of 
rough ashlar-work, with headstones projecting at intervals 
on every third course. In the upper part, below the 
statue, the pedestal terminates with a bold but simple de- 
corative feature, suggesting the timbers of a roof. Below 
this is smooth ashlar-work, and then come three courses 
of the rough ashlars, which serve to introduce an open 
gallery, with Tuscan columns on each of the four faces. 
The gallery communicates internally with the spiral stair- 
way through which visitors will ascend to the head of the 
torch in the uplifted arm of the colossus, where comfort- 
able seats will be provided for half a dozen persons. The 
bottom of the pedestal rests securely upon concrete, 
which is hidden by a broad terrace around the four sides, 
from which turf slopes down for thirty feet to the terre- 
plein of the ramparts. The slope is broken by four stair- 
ways, one on each face. From the terrace one gains access 
to the interior by four doorways of Etruscan form with 
heavy pediments. Above these doorways there is a broad 
frieze adorned with bronze shields containing the arms of 
the different States. These are protected by an overhanging 
heavy cornice, which has: the peculiar roof-like decora- 
tion so often found on Etruscan tombs. 

Germans are immensely proud of their colossal ‘‘ Ba- 
varia,” a very imposing, but not over graceful, woman of 
gigantic proportions. 

Beyond the Ludwig suburb of Bavaria, at the end of a 
plain, stands a portico with columns modeled on those of 
Egina. Beneath it are busts of Bavaria’s great men. But 
the great feature of the spot is the colossal bronze statue 
of Bavaria which stands before it. This statue ‘towers 
sixty feet above the pedestal, which is thirty feet in 
height. A lion crouches at the feet of the figure, which 
holds aloft the crown of victory. A staircase leads up to 
the head of the statue, which has seats arranged on it. It 
will hold thirty persons. Air and light are admitted to 
the head from an aperture, and the seats are generally oc- 
cupied at once after the fatiguing ascent. The view from 
it is very fine, embracing the City of Munich, with the 
Alps in the distance. 

“‘Die Wacht am Rhine” was never thundered forth with 
more fervor than on the recent occasion of the inaugura- 
tion of the great national memorial on the Niederwald. 
Every son and daughter of the Fatherland, all over the 
wide world, set his or her heart toward the river Rhine 
upon that eventful day, and babes at mothers’ breasts 
were taught to utter the triumphant and joyous ‘‘ Hoch !” 
as the news came flashing over the wire that the magnifi- 
cent statue of Germania had been unvailed. The memo- 
rial is, indeed, a notable and noble one. The figure of 
Germania is full of superb dignity, of conscious power. 
She holds the imperial cross-tipped crown on high in her 
right hand ; in her left, the sword of honor, wreathed in 
laurel. The imperial eagle is on her breast, in the folds 
of her robe, and acts as support to the seat from which 
she has just arisen. Guarding the base of the memorial 
are two allegorical figures of Peace and War. The former 
holds the horn of plenty and extends forth the olive 
branch ; the latter is blowing the fiery blast of contest 


and wields an unsheathed sword. These figures are both 
unique and exceptionally strong. In front of the base is 
a bas-relief representing the Kaiser advancing at the head 
of his army to battle. On the relief is the Prussian eagle, 
together with a set of bronze shields. At the back are 
reliefs representing the going to and returning from 
battle. The memorial stands over a sweet idyllic valley, 
the silvern river going toward the sea between dimpled 
and vine-clad hills. ; 

The statue was loaded on a barge at Worms, on the 
Rhine, and was towed up the Rhine as far as Riidesheim. 
Then it was transferred to a railway train, which carried 
it to the beginning of the Niederwald. Here it was put 
on a huge and strongly built truck, drawn by twelve 
horses, which were placed twice four abreast and twice 
two abreast. This, the most difficult part of the journey, 
was begun on the night of the 6th-7th of July, and it was 
not till the afternoon of the 16th that the destination was 
reached. The occasion was a regular festival. The Em- 
peror and Empress were present, and all the Rhine cities 
sent delegations. There were 128 wagons in the festival 
procession, and upward of 20,000 of the Kriegervereine 
took part in the ceremonies. Festivals were held in 
Bingen, and Riederheim and Wiesbaden gave a banquet 
to the Emperor. The statue is thirty-six feet high, and 
the sword held by the figure is twenty-two feet long. 
The whole weighs 70,000 pounds. 

The monument stands on the crags of the Niederwald, 
near Rudesheim, on the right bank of the Rhine, oppo- 
site Bingen. The site is especially appropriate, as it was 
there that the Roman legions crossed the river to subjugate 
Germany, and there those of Napoleon I. bent their way 
northward on the same errand. It was there, in their 
turn, that the Germans have twice crossed, bent on vic- 
tory against the First and Third Napoleons. 
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In Abyssinia the young people begin to think of mar- 
riage at a very early age. When a lad wishes to marry he 
only inquires for a girl who possesses or can muster twice 
his own number of oxen, or their value. His proposals 
are made to the girl’s father, and unless there is some 
strong motive for rejecting him, he is accepted, and 
everything arranged without consulting the lady’s taste or 
asking her consent. They are usually betrothed three or 
four months before marriage, during which time the 
bridegroom frequently visits his father-in-law elect, and 
occasionally propitiates him with gifts of honey, butter, a 
sheep or goat ; but he is never allowed to see his intended 
wife even for a moment, unless by urgent entreaty or a 

dsome bribe he induces some female friend of hers 
arrange’ the matter by procuring ‘him a glance at his 
cruel fair one.- 

For this purpose he conceals ‘himself behind a door or 
other convenient hiding-place, ‘while the lady, on some 
pretext or other, is led past it. Should she, however, 
suspect a trick and discover him, she would make a great 
uproar, cover her face, and screaming, run away and hide 
herself, as though her sense of propriety were greatly 
offended by the intrusion ; although previously to his 
making the offer, she would have thought it no harm to 
romp with him or any other male acquaintance in the 
most free-and-easy manner. For after she has been be- 
trothed she is at home to every one except to him whe 
most sighs for the light of her countenance, In Tigro, 
especially in Ghirie. a superstitious belief is entertained 
that if a girl leave her father’s house during the interval 
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between her long wands, 
betrothal and remain in the 
marriage, she “dass” to 
will be bitten keep order, to 
by a snake. show people 
When the to their 
wedding day places, or to 
a p proaches, make way for 
the girl is well newcomers by 
washed, her dismissing old 
hair combed ones. 
and tressed, About two 
and she is ren- o’clock on the 
dered in every : day preceding 
way as agree- 2 the wedding, 
able as pos- the father of 
sible. A day the bride sent 
or two before a servant to 
that appoint- conduot me to 
ed for the the scene ‘of 
marriage, & festivity ; but 
“dass,” or on our arrival 
bower, is at the front 
erectad. Itis entrance we 
made of a found the 
framework of : street entirely 
stakes; the COLOSSAL STATUE OF BAVARIA, WITH PORTICO, MUNICH. blocked up by 
uprights are the crowd, 


driven into the ground, and the horizontal stakes fast- 
ened to them by ligaments of bark or of supple shoots of 
trees, and covered with green branches to protect the 
interior from the sun. Of wet there is nce fear, except 
in the season of the periodical rains. ‘These bowers are 
made large or small, according to the number of visitors 
likely to assemble. 

During my stay at Adoua, I was invited to several wed- 
dings. Among others I was invited to assist at the mar- 
Yiage of an Abyssinian woman to a man of the country: 
When the wedding takes place in a town, as was the case 
on this occasion, the crowd is excessive. Invited or un- 
invited, everybody comes who has nothing better to do, or 
who is anxious to fill his stomach. A crowd of these 
hungry idlers crowd round the doors, and often endeavor 
to force an entrance where artifice or good words fail to 
procure it for them, and thus give a deal of annoyance to 
the servants appointed to keep the entrances. 

These, how- 
evor, are 
assisted by a 
number of 
young men 
from among 
the neighbors 
and friends of 
the house, 
who, on such 
occasions, 
volunteer 
their services 
as =peace- 
keepers and 
waiters, or to 
make them- 
selyes gener- 
ally useful. 
Several of 
these, armed 
iike the door- 
keepers, with 
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principally soldiers, who were endeavoring to force their 
way in, which, however, was prevented by barricading the 
gates and strongly guarding them. It was not till after a 
quarter of an hour's hard squeezing and fighting that we 
gained an entrance. During the struggleI was amused at 
the contrivances which the mob had recourse to in the 
hope of passing in with me and my people. One fierce- 
looking soldier assisted me very much ; for, by striking 
some, and swearing at and threatening others, he sue- 
ceeded in clearing a passage to the door. My people, 
however, were too well known for him to pass as one of 
them, and he was refused admittance till I, in. considera- 
tion of his zeal, protested that for that day he was in my 
service. Another who had an umbrella walked close be- 
hind me holding it over my head as if it belonged to me. 
At length we entered. 

The Abyssinian guests were squatted round the tables 
in long rows, feeding as if their lives depended on the 
quantity they 
could devour, 
and washing 
it down with 
floods of 
drink. I 
never could 
have believed 
that any 
people could 
take so much 
food ; and eer- 
tainly, if the 
reader wishes 
to see a curi- 
ous exhibition 
in the feeding 
line, he has 
only to rur 
over to Abys- 
sinia and be 
present at a 
wedding feast. 
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Imagine two or three hundred half-naked men and 
women in one room. All decorum is lost sight of ;.you 
see waiters, each with a huge piece of raw beef in his 
hands, rushing frantically to and fro in his eager desire 


to satisfy the voracious appetites of the guests, who, as he 


comes within their reach, grasp the meat, and with their 


long, crooked swords, hack off a lump or strip, as the 
case may be, in their eagerness not to lose their share. 


After the feast, the ‘‘ dass ” being cleared of all but a 


select party of the invited guests of the house and their 
attendants, in all about a hundred persons, it was an- 
nounced that the bride was to be presented to us. She 
was accordingly brought in—carried like a sack of flour— 
on the back of a male relative, who trotted in with her, 
preceded by a number of persons each bearing a lighted 
taper, and followed by a number of women, who filled the 
air with their shrill cries of exultation. The bearer 
dropped his pack on a stool in front of the place where 
we Franks and the elders were sitting, and she received 
the benedictions of the party. Placing our hands on her 
head one after the other, we each expressed some words 
for her future welfare and happiness, and got our hands 
well greased for our pains. Music and dancing then com- 
menced, Having kept up the dancing and jollification all 
night, the bridegroom (should the habitation of the bride 
be at some distance from his own) sets out at sunrise, fol- 
lowed by a host of friends and attendants, the number of 
whom, it may readily be conceived, does not much depend 
on any respect they feel for him personally, but is propor- 
tioned to the estimated generosity of his father-in-law 
elect, and to the quantity of bread, meat and beer which 
they calculate on finding ready at his house. After him 
follow first his ‘‘ arkees,” who vary in number from six to 
twelve, according to the wealth and importance of the 
person. These ‘‘arkees’’ are chosen among themselves 
when boys. They agree when playmates together that 
when either of them marries they shall reciprocally act as 
‘“arkees,” or bridesmen, to each other. Their office and 
duty will be more fully explained by-and-by. The whole 
party is well dressed ; those who have no clothes, or bad 
clothes, borrow good ones for the occasion. He who 
owns a horse or mule mounts it, but the others, especially 
the ‘‘arkees,” who come out heavy swells, borrow every 
article of finery they can possibly lay eyes on, even to the 
silver amulets and chains worn by the women of the 
neighborhood. Behind the bridegroom is borne a hand- 
some silver-mounted shield, probably belonging to his 
master or some other great man, who may have been kind 
enough to lend it him for the occasion, and before him go 
a considerable number of men carrying guns, all bor- 
rowed. 

The bridegroom himself mounts, probably for the first 
time in his life, a handsome mule, with its ornamented 
patch-work morocco saddle and brass ornaments, and with 
his cloth placed affectedly over his nose, carries himself 
gallantly, and looks as proud as if he were a king’s son, 
and as if the gunners, shield-bearers, mules, finery, and 
all, really belonged to him, though perhaps the day before 
he was toiling and cracking his’ whip behind his plow- 
oxen. 

When arrived near the bride’s house, the nearest con- 
venient place is selected, and the horsemen of the party 
eommence galloping about, the gunners fire off their 
matchlocks, and the lances dance here and there, enact- 
ing altogether a sort of sham fight. This, I suppose, is 
done to divert the bridegroom’s mind, lest he should be 
nervous on first entering the “dass.” 

Arrived at the bridal bower, he takes his seat on the 
post of honor prepared for him, which is a couch covered 
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with a carpet and cushions, and a canopy of white calico 
spread over his head to keep the dust from falling on 
him. And there he sits in stite, his nose and mouth 
covered with his garment to make him look dignified. 
He and his friends keep to one side of the house, the 
bride’s family and friends remaining on the other side. 
The ceremonies, of course, commence, as usual, with a 
voracious devouring of raw beef and its accompaniments ; 
after which, when all have well eaten and drunk, the 
place is cleared of strangers, and the bride is carried in 
as on the preceding evening, accompanied by tapers, etc. 
This time, however, she is covered with a large cloth held 
over her like a pall, and is placed on a stool in front of 
the principal persons assembled. The bridegroom is 
then called, and asked if he wishes to marry her, to which 
he of course answers in the affirmative. Then they crook 
their little fingers together under the cloth ; nay, even 
sometimes, I believe, kiss each other. Then certain wise 
admonitions are given to both by a priest, if there should 
happen to be one’present, as well as by the elders in attend- 
ance, and the marriage settlement, or the agreement 
which each of them is to bring, is entered on, and this 
finishes the wedding ceremony. 

A few days after the wedding, the bridesmen, dressing 
themselves up in all the ornaments they can collect, take 
a cobero, or small drum, and go singing and dancing be- 
fore every house in the neighborhood. [If in the vicinity 
of a large town, where there are many visits to make, their 
peregrinations occupy several days, or even a week. Every 
person visited is expected to offer a present according to 
his circumstances. If, however, any one should be stin- 
gily disposed, or by ill-luck not at home, they forcibly 
enter the house, and purloin anything they can lay their 
hands on, such as sheep, goats or fowls, which may be 
straying about the yards. Even in the public market- 
places and streets they perpetrate the most audacious 
robberies. Two of them disguised will approach the 
wares of some seller, while a third, profiting by the con- 
cealment afforded him by their long garments, which they 
purposely leave trailing on the ground, squats behind 
them, By pretending to bargain for some article or 
other, they generally succeed in drawing off the attention 
of the vender from his property, who, being seated, 
naturally raises his eyes while talking to them, and their 
crouching confederate, watching his opportunity, pur- 
loins from beneath whatever he can lay hold of, and then 
makes quietly off. Nor do they seruple most cruelly to 
victimise even very poor people. Concealed in some nook 
or corner of one of the most frequented alleys leading to 
the market, they quietly watch till some country girl 
passes on her way thither, bearing on her head or shoul- 
der, it may be, a piece of cotton cloth, the produce of 
some months’ industry, when they suddenly spring out 
and snatch it from her from behind, and dodging round a 
corner, run off as fast as their legs can carry them. 

In the absence of any other notification of it, you may 
always know when any great wedding had recently taken 
place by the lamentations of the women, who run about 
the streets proclaiming, to the great amusement of the 
bystanders, how they have been treated. No one attempts 
forcibly to recover any article stolen from him, as such 
conduct would be in direct violation of the privileges of 
the ‘‘arkees,” who, if questioned concerning a theft 
which they may have perpetrated, do not scruple to assert 
their innocence with the most solemn oaths. If any but 
an ‘“arkee” should thus perjure himself, he would not 
only be considered a wretch unfit to associate with, but 
be liable to punishment for his crime. The bridesmen 
sre. however, privileged persons, and when in office they 
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may do anything, without risking either their skins or 
their reputation. 

Notwithstanding, if a man miss anything, he has only 
to offer a small present as a ransom, and they are obliged 
in honor to restore the stolen property, whatever it may 
be; but to obviate this restitution, when any eatable 
live stock is stolen, it is immediately slaughtered and de- 
voured, and the poor man goes back empty-handed. The 
whole of the profits of these, their begging visits and 
thefts, are collected and handed over to the bridegroom, 
to compensate in some measure for the expense he is put 
to in supplying them with plenty of food and drink for 
three or four weeks, during the whole of which time they 
remain in the house, taking it by turns to watch, some 
of them always remaining near the bride, whom they 
endeavor to amuse and divert in every possible way, in 
order that she may not regret too much her temporary 
separation from her family. 


ANECDOTES OF FOOTE. 


Mourpuy was repeating to Foote some remarks by Gar- 
rick on Lacey’s love of money, as a mere attempt to cover 
his own stinginess by throwing it on his fellow-patentee, 
when it was asked why on earth Garrick didn’t take the 
beam out of his own eye before attacking the mote in 
other people’s. ‘‘He is not sure,” replied Foote, ‘of 
selling the timber.” 

At the Chapter Coffee-house Foote and his friends were 
making up a subscription for the relief of a poor player, 
who was nicknamed the Captain of the Four Winds, be- 
cause his hat was worn into four spouts. Each person of 
the company dropped his mite into the hat as it was 
held out to him. ‘If Garrick hears of this,” exclaimed 
Foote, ‘‘ he will certainly send his hat.” 

Foote was generous to his actors, and much liked by 
them ; and he was much more considerate and business- 
like than some of his habits would lead one to suppose. 
An actress complained to him one day of the low salary 
she had from Garrick at Drury Lane ; on which Foote 
asked her why she had gone to him, knowing the salary 
she might have had at the Haymarket. ‘Oh, I don’t 
know how it was,” she said ; ‘‘he talked me over so by 
telling me he would make me immortal, that I did not 
know how to refuse him.” ‘Did he so, indeed ?” said 
Foote; ‘‘well, then, I suppose I must outbid him that 
way, Come to me, then, when you are free; I'll give you 
two pounds a week more, and charge you nothing for im- 
mortality !” 

**There is a witty, satirical story of Foote,” says John- 
stone. He had a small bust of Garrick placed upon his 
bureau. ‘You may be surprised,” said he, ‘‘that I allow 
him to be so near my gold ; but yousee he has no hands.” 

One of Foote’s pleasantries upon paying debts occurs 
in his comedy of ‘The Lame Lover,” in which one of the 
characters, Sir Luke Limp, tells this story : One morning 
a Welsh coachmaker came with his bill to my lord, whose 
name was, unluckily, Lloyd. My lord had the man up. 
‘You are called, I think, Mr. Lloyd?” ‘At your wor- 
ship’s service, my lord.” ‘What, Lloyd with an L ?” 
“Tt was with an L, indeed, mylord.” ‘ Because in your 
part of the world I have heard that Lloyd and Floyd were 
synonymous—the very same names.” ‘Very often, 
indeed, my lord.” ‘But you always spell yours with an 
L?” “Always.” “That, Mr. Lloyd, is a little unlucky ; 
for you must know I am now paying my debts alphabet- 
ically, and in four or five years you might have come in 
with an F, but Iam afraid I can give you no hopes for 
your L. Ha, ha, ha!” 


EPIGRAMS. 


THe following neat epigram, by Sydney Smith, was 
written on the occasion of his returning home one day and 
finding little Jeffrey, of the Edinburgh Review, riding round 
the yard on a donkey, to the amusement of some children : 


“Short, but not so fat as Bacchus, 
Witty as Horatius Flaccus, 
As great a Jacobin as Gracchus, 
See little Jeffrey on a jackass,” 


Sent with a couple of ducks to a patient : 


“T’ve dispatched, my dear madam, this scrap of a letter 
To say that Miss is very much better ; 
A regular doctor no longer she lacks, 
So therefore I’ve sent her a couple of quacks.” 


Canning, having heard that Brougham wished his enmity 
to Pitt to be written on his tomb, wrote the following : 


“ Brougham writes his epitaph, to wit, 
‘Here lies the enemy of Pitt.’ 
If we’re to take him 4 /a lelire, 
The sooner ’tis inscribed the better.” 


A commercial traveler, having left a shirt at an inn, 
wrote to the chambermaid to forward it to him. This 
produced the following : 


“T hope, dear sir, you'll not feel hurt, 
T'll frankly tell you all about it ; 
I’ve made a shift with your old shirt, 
And you must make a shift without it.” 


Here is an epigram by Lord Byron on the world 


“‘The world is a bundle of hay, 
Mankind are the asses that pull ; 
Each tugs it a different way, 
And the greatest of all is John Bull.” 


On a clergyman complaining that he had lost his port- 
manteau : 
“‘T've lost my portmanteau— 
‘I pity your grief.’ 
All my sermons are in it— 
‘I pity the thief !’” 


To a Mr. Wellwood who exaggerated : 


- “You double each story you tell; 
You double each sight that you see; 
Your name is W E double L 
W double O D.” 


Which men are preferable ? 


“Whether tall men, or short, are best, 
Or bold men, or modest and shy men, 
I can’t say ; but this I ean protest— 
All the fair are in favor of Hy-men.” 


FARCE AND TRAGEDY AT THE BAR. 


We are indebted to a London paper for this good story 
of the famous Maitre Lachaud : 

The correspondent of a German journal gives some of 
his recollections of the deceased Maitre Lachaud. He 
thinks that the famous advocate was the greatest master 
of comedy in France, and says that not a few eminent 
actors envied him his marvelous mimic powers. He was 
once employed to defend a murderer, against whom the 
facts were hopelessly clear. When his pathetic appeals 
and his tears—which were always at call when he pleaded 
before a country jury—failed to touch his stolid audience, 
he resorted to the most impudent piece of broad farce. 
Thrusting his moistened white handkerchief into his 

| pocket, he demanded if the jurors were men, if they lad 
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human hearts, if they could bring themselves to condemn | intentionally dipped his fingers into the great ink-pot in 
a fellow-man like the accused, whom he had credited | front of him, and, as he drew his right hand across his 
with all sorts of knightly, if not saintly, merits. His elo- | forehead, as if in an agony of despair at the certain fate of 
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UPON THE ICE. 


A Fraament. .... They were young and lovely, both. They were the dearest friends. They clung to one another tenderly, 
whilst wo looked on with envious eyes. So graceful, s0 swan-like gliding——— . .. . ‘Have you hurt yourselves much ?” we 
inquired. Their little hearts were too full for words just then. They must have bumped their little selves dreadfully. 


quence was not merely fruitless, but the jury responded | the accused, he left upon his brow an enormous black 
toit at first with uneasy shuffling, then with biting of | mark like a crescent moon, and drew other black traces 
lips, and finally with loud and uncontrolled bursts of | down his cheeks as he put his fingers to his eyes to dash 
laughter. Lachaud, while flinging about his hands, had | away his tears. Fcigning high moral indignation at their 
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GOING OVER TO THE ENEMY.— “‘ LESLIE WARREN STARTS UP TO MEET HER. HE FEELS AS IF HE WERE TAKEN BY SURPRISE.” 
+... “THE YOUNG GIRL ORIED OUT, AND LESLIE SPRANG FORWARD TO LEND HIS ASSISTANCE. ‘I AM AFRAID I HAVE 
SPRAINED MY ANKLE,’ THE OLD MAN SAID, IN A BROKEN VOICE.” 
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GOING OVER TO THE ENEMY. 


eonduct, he continued : ‘‘ You are about to decide whether 
one of your fellowmen shall be thrust by you out of the 
ranks of the living ; and you choose such a moment for 
indulging in cruel and thoughtless laughter. Is this ex- 
travagant mirth a fitting mood in which to decide whether 
aman shali or shall not die?” The argument actually 
told upon the jury. The man was acquitted. 


BY THE FOND, OLD-FASHIONED GATE. 
WILLIAM TIREBUCK. 


How I wonder if you'll meet mo 
By the gateway, as of yore, 
When your scarf, unfurled to greet me, 
With your smile a welcome bore; 
Yea, I wonder, muse and ponder, 
Till I seem with you to wait, 
Till I stand beside you yonder, 
By the fond, old-fashioned gate. 


How I feel the past reviving, 
Feel emotions flood my veins; 
And the olden blush surviving, 
Burns me with ecstatic pains. 
As I wonder if you'll meet me; 
Or, alas! if I’m too late, 
And no gladdened eyes will greet me 
By the fond, old-fashioned gate. 


Ah, perchance with sighs you'll meet me, 
Such as I've in secret sighed, 
Such as come to now entreat moe 
Not to turn the past aside— 
Sigh no more for waitings vanished, 
But for meetings soon to be 
Where at parting, love, you banished 
All the fears of love from me. 


Hark! the old church-bells are ringing, 
Lo! the graves among the trees, 
And the choristers are singing— 
What, O sweetheart, what of these ? 
Is it that the bells are ringing 
O’er the altar or your grave? 
No !—it is my fancy singing . 
For the meeting that I crave. 


Meet then, meet, my sweetheart, meet-me 
When I reach the gate again, 

After years have tossed and beat me 
Over Time’s unfriendly main; 

Come, responding to my yearning, 
Vanquish all the years to-day, 

For my heart to you returning, 
Neer again will turn away. 


GOING OVER TO THE ENEMY. 


As Lestre Warken stepped out of the desolate black- 
ness and chill of the Winter night into a sumptuous 
drawing-room, rosy with the glow of an open fire blazing 
behind an antique brass fender, a sense of the luxury and 
beauty around him made itself felt as it never had been 
before. Perhaps it was because this might be his last 
visit for a long time, and the memory of many a pleasant 
hour came to him, albeit he had never had a heart par- 
ticularly susceptible to the influence of a woman or her 
surroundings. Perhaps he might have prolonged this 
case a little, but Leslie Warren stood too high to resort 
to what is vulgarly called nursing a case. After all, the 
matter had been too trifling to magnify, but he was sur- 
prised at a sort of forlorn, desolate and bereft feeling 
that stirred his heart as he waited for her now. 

A vision of his bachelor apartments came up before 
him now, as he restlessly walked back and forward over 


| she is dressed like an old picture. 


Turkish rugs with their dim, dead colors like the ghosts 
of perished flowers. He was not a poor man, but he felt 
there was something absent from his rooms—something 
intangible as the perfume of the rose. It was an at- 
mosphere, an aroma, that money could not buy—the 
felt influence of a cultured woman. 

It could not be the br ic-a-brac that made the difference, 
though he owned that everything, from the lotus on the 
frieze to the Satsuma cups on the ebony brackets, was 
perfect enough of its kind. There was a silken screen 
between him and the fire, with a cluster of scarlet lilies 
glowing upon it. On the table near stood a Limoges 
vase, a dead-green ground with a rambling vine of Cestus 
straggling over it, great spiky leaves of olive-green and 
dull-red flowers. It held a bunch of rose- pink and 
cream - white camellias, and near-by a perfect bank of 
Marshal-Niel roses made the air heavy with perfume. 

‘“‘And a bud is selling for five cents in New York,” 
thought Warren, with a view of blue, pinched fingers 
holding them out. ‘ Well, it’s an odd world, and here 
is one who has been created to walk on the roses and 
lilies *of life.” 

The sage-green portitre parts softly, and his client 
enters. 

She is a tall, slender woman of at least thirty-five, and 
A rich costume of 
old-gold and black brocade, made in the severely simple 
style of the wsthetic school, falls straight to the floor, and 
lies there in a glittering heap. It is short in the waist 
and puffed about the arms at the top, which is not un- 
becoming to the rather long and thin but graceful arms, 
A fichu of old yellow lace is crossed on her bosom. Her 
hair, of a lustreless brown, is gathered in a low knot at 
the back of her head, but there are loose curls covering 
the rather high forehead. Her brown eyes are good, and 
just now smiling and gracious. The rest of her face is 
passable. She is not a beauty by any means, but Mar- 
garet Wentworth has a charm of her own. She is a culti- 
vated woman who has lived a lonely life, with abundant 
means of cherishing her tastes. She has been sufficient to 
herself, rather of the strong-minded type, and has never 
known what heart-hunger was til] very lately. 

Leslie Warren starts up to meet her. He feels as if he 
were taken by surprise, but his dreams are not written on 
his face. She gives him her hand, and looks at him with 
a smile. 

‘*So it is finished,” she says, sitting down near him. 

‘Yes, it was clear enough from the beginning.” 

“And I must thank my champion.” 

‘“Oh, no, there was little credit in winning this, but if 
you should ever have a tough case, it would give me 
pleasure to fight your battles for you.” 

He was surprised to see the pale face flush under his 
eyes. How much younger, how almost pretty, she looks 
with that faint rose-leaf color creeping into her cheeks. 

“Tt is well,” she said, in a tremulous voice, ‘‘to have 
some one to fight my battles for me, even if it is only 
a lawyer.” Then conscious that her words had an un- 
gracious sound, she flushed more vividly. ‘‘I mean,” she 
said, ‘‘that a woman alone, as I am, feels the need of a 
true friend. You will stay to tea with me to-night, I am 
sure,” she added, with a winning smile. ‘‘I will have it 
brewed in a cloisonné pot that I picked up at a sale the 
other day. Iam sure it will have a true «sthetic flavor.” 

Leslie hesitated a moment. 

“«T will stay,” he said ; ‘‘it may be a long time before 
I come again. Iam a busy man, you know, and as this 
matter is about finished——” 

She had taken up a cup of ultramarine-blue with its 
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golden tracery, but as she spoke she dropped it from her 
hand, with a sudden cry. 

Leslie started to pick it up, and at the same time, she 
stooped also. Their hands met. 

He was startled at the look in her face. 

“You are ill,” he said. 

*< Just a little faint,’ she answered, as he led her to a 
chair. 

Seated there, she still held his hand as if unconscious 
of the act. There was something that touched him ; 
something that he read in the brown eyes that touched 
his heart. 

‘‘Tam a conceited ass!” he thought, yet he felt an odd 
tenderness warming the somewhat cool precincts of that 
empty, tenantless heart. 

‘* Why should I not learn to love her ?” he went on, in 
a mental soliloquy ; ‘‘she is fair and sweet enough, and 
lonely like myself.” And, with an afterthought, be it 
said, and a comprehensive glance*around: ‘‘A fellow 
might do worse.” 

‘* Margaret,”’ he said, with a new tone striking a new 
music through his voice, ‘‘ do you care to keep me to fight 
all your battles? Will you give me the dearer right of 
husband ?” 

It was all very sudden, very unpremeditated, but he was 
in for it now. Somehow he had no doubt of the answer. 
But there was such intense feeling in the half-sob with 
which it came that he felt guilty. 

‘*Oh, Leslie,” she said, ‘‘I cannot tell you how terrible 
my life looked to me 2 moment ago when I thought you 
were going out of it for ever. It did not seem worth 
living.” 

“‘Then you are sure you love me?” he questioned, 
drawing her near him, with on uncomfortable feeling 
that he had said nothing of loving her. 

“Snre! I-wish I was as sure of my salvation !” she 
gaid, in an intense way that put him to shame. 

“‘T have been such a worker, such a plodder,” he 
began, poor as is pleading in his own behalf, ‘‘I shall 
be but a hand to tell before you the rosary of love. 
You will pity my shortcomings, won't you ?” 

“‘T don’t care for fine phrases,” she said, looking at the 
eloisonné cup, as he set it down on the table. ‘‘I know 
you are true and good ; that is enough for me. I think I 
loved you first because you were so supremely true. 
Why, you have never paid me a compliment till now. 
Shall I ring for tea ?” é 

Leslie assents, in a dreamy way : 


“So she steeps the odorous tea, 
In the Oriental porcelain, 
Bound with golden filigree, 
Glistening in a netted chain.” 


And, he drinks it as one under a spell. It looks all very 
sweet and domestic, sitting there in the luxurious room 
with the Persian hangings and faint odor of flowers. But 
how will it be when he stands out in the frosty, search- 
ing night ? 

Well, he is out again with the clear sky above him, 
and the cold air of Winter to rouse him from his dreams, 
The moon has risen, and all the frozen landscape comes 
out in sharp relief. Every branch is penciled against a 
steely sky. He stops a moment at the gate. There are two 
people in front of him on the road. As he passes he sees 
that one is an old man, with something rather grandiose 
in his air ; the other, a slight young girl, wrapped in a 
erimson shawl, with a black beaver hat tied down with 
broad ribbons, The man is talking in a somewhat loud, 


arrogant tone, 


_ =e 


“I would like to see you have the spirit of the Dudleya 
in you, my dear. When you know that your descent is 
almost royal, when you remember that Lord Guilford 
Dudley ——” 

‘*Grandpapa,” said the fresh, girlish voice, ‘‘I made a 
fine bargain with that strip of embroidery to-day, and 
I was real extravagant. I bought a chicken for dinner. 
Do you remember how chicken tastes ? I don’t.” 

‘‘Hush !” returned the other ; ‘‘whenI think of the 
feasts——” 

Here the old gentleman stepped on a strip of ice and 
fell, with aloud cry. His grandchild cried out also, and 
Leslie sprang forward to lend his assistance. 

“‘Tam afraid I have sprained my ankle,” the old man 
said, in a broken voice. 

The young girl stood with clasped hands, gazing im- 
ploringly into Leslie Warren's face. The full glory of the 
moonlight shone on her fresh young face with its exquis- 
ite coloring, on the soft red lips, on the rose-pink cheeks, 
the falling yellow hair and the soft, velvety black eyes 
that made the curious and effective contrast which dis- 
tinguishes a Spanish blonde. 

““We only live a little way, sir,” she said, softly and be- 
seechingly. ‘‘If you could assist my poor grandfather to 
the first white cottage on this side ce 

Leslie saw a white gleam down the road, and might 
have wished it were further but for the pain of the poor 
old gentleman. He had raised him to his feet. 

‘It is a mere sprain—nothing broken,” he faltered. ‘ I 
am John Dudley, sir, and this is my granddayghtcr 
Annice,” 

‘‘We’ve only been here a week,” the young girl said,' 
‘“‘and we don’t know any one, so if a doctor is needed 
perhaps you——” 

She paused. 

Leslie Warren is my name, Miss Dudley,” the young 
man said, promptly. 

‘‘Oh, no doctor is required,” interposed Mr. Dudley, 
querulously ; and Warren shrewdly suspected that the e=- 
chequer would not have admitted of one had he really 
been needed. 

When he stood once more on the hard-frozen road he 
found himself thinking less of the woman to whom he 
had offered his hand that night than of a sweet young 
face with its proud yet tender eyes, anda girlish figure 
in a faded blue serge dress, that showed the slight but 
rounded outlines to perfection. 

Of course he had to call there in the morning to see 
how the old gentleman progressed, and as he did not pro- 
gress favorably, more calls were required. ‘They knew no 
one, and it was only kindness to look after them a little. 

This was the sophistry with which Leslie Warren de- 
ceived himself when something stined restlcssly within 
him, and an accusing voice spoke to him of another, 

Margaret found her lover very absent and absorbed, but 
she told herself that a man whose life was full of action 
could not always be ready with those little attentions and 
tender words which sway a woman's heart, and she tried 
to assure herself that she was glad Ler lover was one of 
the workers in the world. 

Warren often wondered what had brought Dudley and 
his grandchild to the strange town. The old manseemed 
to have some strong-purpose in his movements, and often 
alluded to the future which was to restore to him posi- 
tion and fortune. 

Annice would respond soothingly tohim at such times ; 
acquiesce in all things, but change the subject as soon as 
possible. 

“Your grandfather’s yision seems to make him happy, 
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at all events,” Warren said to her one evening, when, for ; dream over such things. We have not even money to get 

8 wonder, they found themselves alone. ‘‘Has he any | a lawyer to plead our case.” 

foundation for his castle in Spain ?” Warren felt his heart beat fast as he looked at the 
Annice sighed. girl’s eloquent face. Something unfelt before stirred 
“Poor grandfather !” she said. ‘It is hard for him, in- | him to the finest fibre of his being. 


*PpoOR BIRDIE!” 


@eed, to feel that for the want of alittle money helosesall; ‘‘I will be your lawyer,” he said, in a tremulous voice. 
ehance to win back what should be his owu. He thinks | ‘If you will trust your cause to me, I will fight it to the 
of me, but I long more for him that he should have the | last.” oo. 


Imxnries he enjoyed in hisyouth. Iam youngenoughto| A lignt came into the soft black eyes which were sud- 
-straggle, but for him the battle is almost over. If I | denly raised to his. “ 
- ould only make his last days happy. But it is useless to » ‘‘Ob, how kind you are!” she cried, holding out her 
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hand, as with irresistible impulse to thank him in some , smile, ‘‘ Will your chivalry allow you to fight a woman ?” 


way. 

He held the slim, soft hand » moment, then stooped 
and touched the rosy palm with his lips. 

‘So the compact is sealed,” he whispered, as she drew 
it away with a burning blush. 

Happily Mr. Dudley entered at that moment. 

‘Grandfather will explain matters!” exclaimed the 
girl, escaping into the shadow. 

“T hope you will retain me as your counsel !” Warren 


Warren was on the point of saying, ‘‘ There is but one 
woman in the world to me |’’—meaning, of course, the one 
into whose soft, black eyes he was gazing, but he stopped 
himself, with a hot flush rising to his face, and answered, 
calmly : 

‘In law we are obliged to be harder than the nether 
millstone.” 

‘Well, this is a woman, and a very nice one, so I have 
heard—Miss Wentworth.” 


said to the old man, with a winning smile. # Iam quite Warren started, with a sudden exclamation. Annice 
convinced of detected a ca- 
the righteous- dence of pain 
ness of your in it. 
cause, to be- “You know 
gin with. her?” she 
Then began asked. 
a dry detail of Mr. Warren 
the matter. struggled for 
How, a cen- composure. 
tury ago, a *« Oh, yes, I 
certain John know her very 
Dudley had well.” 
died, and hay- | ‘* Then, per- 
ing made a haps,” ex- 
will, forgot to claimed the 
mention in it girl, in o 
@ certain bar- troubled 
ren strip of voice, ‘‘you 
sand upon the would like ta 
seashore. It take back 
was so worth- your promise? 
less that it You would 
had escaped not want to 
his memory. go against 
But in the your friend.” 
course of Leslie War- 
time, when ren felt‘ that 
fortune had the crisis of 
deserted the his life had 
Dudleys, come. Honor 
when the last and truth 
scions of the pointed’ one 
house found way, but the 
themselves path looked 
struggling for dull, hard and 
daily bread, it difficult. Love 
had been dis- and hope 
covered that beckoned to a 
the sand strip flowery road, 
had lapsed blooming as a 
into other rose-garden 
hands, been full of subtle 
sold off in lots a SS = - ) odors. 
and turned eee = ==> SSS > He knew it 
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had grown to be, at the present time, worth many millions. 

‘*We'll make them compromise, at all events,” cried 
Warren, like a warhorse that scents the fray. 

“‘Let us have something soon !” exclaimed Annice, who 
had drawn shyly near as Warren was leaving. ‘‘I want 
grandpapa to have some of the pleasure of it in his life. 
A long suspense would kill him.” 

**T can’t, of course, give an opinion till I read up the 
case more fully !” exclaimed Warren ; ‘‘ but what man can 
do, I will do. By-the-way, who is the party on the other 
side ?” 

‘“‘A woman !” exclaimed Annice, with a bewitching 


there to tell Annice all, but how could he shut out even 
the chance of looking into those sweet eyes once more ? 
It seemed to him that one glance, one touch of the hand, 
were worth infinitely more than all Margaret Wentworth 
could give him. 

“T do not want to take back my promise,” he said, 
slowly. ‘‘I have undertaken your case. I only hope I 
may win everything for you.” 

Then Annice thanked him in the most bewitching style, 
once more, and he walked home with a strange and subtle 
intoxication working its spell m his brain. He scarcely 
knew how to proceed, how to take the first steps— 
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whether to call on Margaret, and explain how he became 
entangled by a rash promise, or to write out a statement 
of the case. This last would certainly be regarded as an 
odd proceeding by the woman he was engaged to marry. 
His conscience gave him little rest, and he had not settled 
the preliminary steps in his mind when a short note sum- 
moned him, in these words : 


“Dearest Les¥ie—You must be very busy not to have called 
for this whole week. In the meantime a storm threatens, and I 
need you. Come to tea to-night. Your own MARGARET,” 


It cannot be said that Warren’s feelings were very 
wsthetic at this summons. He began to realize, he 
thought, the sensations of a criminal at the dock when 
he stands up to hear his sentence. He had often looked 
at those poor beggars with indifferent eyes ; now he would 
always have a fellow-feeling for them. 

He walked about, uneasily, while he waited. He longed 
for the horrible plunge, as a man who is taking a cold 
bath hastens to get over the first shock. 

When Margaret came in, looking very stately in black 
satin and diamonds, he thoughé her pale and wan, or was 
it the contrast she offered to the rosy vision of youth and 
health that was always in his mind? He held her thin, 
white, jeweled hand a moment, but he knew his grasp was 
eold, and he dropped it without any warmer greeting. 
He despised himself, and he could not play the hypocrite 
well. 

“*T am to have trouble,” she said, as they sat down on a 
sofa together. ‘‘ There are rumors of a coming storm, in 
the way of a lawsuit, so I thought I'd better marshal my 
forces.” 

Warren’s heart beat like a prisoner assaulting the walls. 
He did not know what to say. At last he faltered : 

‘What have you heard ?” 

‘«There are some people, Dudley by name, who are 
going to bring suit against me. I have had no official 
notice. I don’t know whom they have as lawyer; but 
forewarned is forearmed, you know.” 

Warren smiled, a ghastly sort of smile, but his soul did 
not smile at all. Never had he found it so hard to speak. 
Not even his first maiden speech had so choked him as 
these few words. 

‘Margaret, I—I have an explanation to make !” 

Something in the words made her heart beat fast. She 
looked at him, anxiously. 

‘By a rather odd circumstance, I have become ac- 
quainted with these Dudleys. Before I knew their oppo- 
nent, I pledged myself on their side in a coming lawsuit. 
I give you my word that I never dreamed it was against 
you. I did not know it concerned any one here.” 

«But when you knew,” Margaret said, with a gasp, “ of 
course you explained ?” 

“T could not. They are poor and friendless. I was 
their only hope. I think you can compromise. There 
are a poor old man and a young girl.” 

“Oh,” with cold significance, ‘‘ there is a young girl. 
So you have gone over to the enemy ?” 

“If you choose to call it so. I promised the poor 
child——” 

“‘That you would fight her battle, as you promised a 
few weeks ago to do forme. Don't you think, Mr. Leslie 
Warren, that you have too many unprotected females on 
your hands ?” 

“A lawyer,” he faltered, ‘‘can have more than one 
client, you know ; only in this case they happen to con- 
flict.” 

‘Tt will be rather awkward, however, for you to fight 
against your affianced wife ; so, to avoid that complica- 
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tion, we had better put things back to where they were a 
few weeks ago.” 

She was slipping off the diamond solitaire as she spoke, 
and one tear, as bright as the diamond, dropped upon it. 
How she hated herself for showing her agony in that way. 

Warren felt like a coward and a knave. He tried to say 
something tender, to expostulate, but there was a false 
ring in his words. 

‘You are proud and unreasonable, Margaret,”’ he said ;* 
‘‘you know why I took the case.” 

“No, Ldo not know, but I can guess, and I own Iam 
& proud woman—too proud to put out a finger to keep a 
heart not mine !” 

‘‘Well, if you will have it so,” he murmured, feeling 
that some strength and goodness and purity of purpose 
had gone out of his life for ever. 

He did not drink his tea there that night, and after he 
stood once more at the gate, he tried to assure himself 
that it was all Margaret’s act, that he would have been 
true, and never have told her that the chains galled him. 
But all the time he could not cheat himself. The blood 
ran riot in his veins, a delicious sense of freedom filled 
his heart, the Winter sky looked clear with a new hope, 
even the bare branches whispered of the coming of 
Spring, when blossom and bird should bring song and 
fragrance. 

A light burned in the window of the little cottage. . 
Why should he not take his tea there ? It would not be 
steeped in a cloisonné pot, and Persian hangings would 
not shut out the cold, but Annice would be there, and she 
was better than all the inspired bric-a-brac that could be 
got together. Warren had lost his taste for antiques and 
the esthetic. This fresh, unspoiled, artless country girl 
could fill his life with a subtler beauty. 

Annice was there, and in the very act of pouring out 
the old man’s tea. She blushed a little as Warren en- 
tered, for she was conscious there was nothing on the 
table but very thin bread and butter. 

The old man bade him welcome with all the repose 
‘that stamps the caste of Vere de Vere.” 

‘* When we have won our cause, Mr. Warren,” he said, 
grandly, ‘we will have a feast more worthy of you; but 
in the meantime you will not mind our humble cheer.” 

Warren was only too glad to be welcomed as one of the 
family. It was only heart-hunger that he felt, and that 
was satisfied by watching the turn of the round, white 
wrist as the nectar was poured out for him, the dimpling 
smile with which it was offered, the questioning earnest- 
ness of the soft, velvety eyes as the subject of cream and 
sugar came up. And later in the evening, when Annice 
grew talkative and told him of her old home, and the 
fern-gatherings, and the nooks of wild-strawberries, and 
pond-lilies on the lake, he felt that life there must 
be a sort of Elysium. He had entirely forgotten ona 
who sat alone and thought of him—one who was weep- 
ing then such tears as fall but once in life. 

The law-case did not last long, after all. Perhaps Mar- 
garet had lost heart in the matter, for there was a com- 
promise offered by the astute lawyer she had engaged. 
The Dudleys accepted two hundred thousand dollars, and 
she had still left more than she could spend. Warren 
felt a sort of stab to the heart, as he saw her proud, pale 
face on the last day. He had won, but she cared little for 
that. She was looking at the fresh, eager face so near 
him. She had seen him talking to Annice Dudley a few 
minutes before, and had recognized the love-light in his 
eyes that had never shone for her. And yet how false 
he was. 

“Tread the story aright,” she said to herself, a3 she 
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turned away. ‘‘ Let me turn over a new page and have 
done with it for ever.” 

It was Summer now, and the glow and glory of the 
season were at their best. Bluebirds were jubilant over 
the golden day, and the sides of the road were flushed 
pink with wild roses. 

“‘ How can we repay you ?” Annice was saying, as they 
walked away. ‘‘Of course grandpapa is able now, but 
money cannot pay your kindness.” 

‘There is only one way to discharge this debt,” Warren 
said ; ‘‘ it is a large price to ask, but——” 

Cool and practical man as he was, his heart beat so 
tumultuously that it choked his voice. 

Annice felt that premonition which warns the most 
unsophisticated of the impending proposal, and there 
was a sort of alarm in her eyes. 

“Shy little darling!” thought Warren, approvingly ; 
‘Chow sweet to be the first in that innocent young heart! 
You will be generous !” he said to Annice. ‘‘ You will 
give me what I ask—all that I care for now in the world, 
all that will make life worth living—you will give me 
yourself !” 

Annice flushed like a crimson rose. 

_“ Oh, Iam sorry,” she faltered ; ‘‘I never thought of 
you in that light, and I—I have been engaged to Philip 
Dudley, my cousin, for a year.” 


“The little birds sang east, and the little birds sang west,” 


but there was a horrible discord now in the Summer day, 
and Leslie Warren felt that the measure he had meted 
to another was meted to him again. There was a poetic 
justice in the affair ; but, judicial as his mind was, he did 
not recognize it at the moment. 
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AN ADVENTURE AT SEA. 

On our homeward voyage from the East in the good 
ship Shepherd Mary, we had, for some time, had such un- 
favorable winds that there seemed little prospect of our 
making even a decent passage of it. When in India we 
had boasted of the splendid sailing qualities of our vessel, 
and had set our hearts upon making a glorious run, for 
many and heavy bets had been made on us. Sho was, 
indeed, a noble vessel, but at times we were becalmed for 
days together, so that she really had not a fair chance ; at 
other times we would have gales right in our teeth, and 
after beating about for many days we found that but 
little progress had been made. 

The Cape of Good Hope was reached at last, and when 
about a hundred miles to the southward we got a fair 
wind and plenty of it. The weather, for some days pre- 
viously, had been very unsettled, the wind flying about 
to all points of the compass. One evening, however, the 
sun set red and angrily, and it was evident a gale from 
some quarter was imminent. As I have said, it was in 
our favor, and right glad we were. For two days we 
bowled along, running right before, under a heavy press 
of sail. 

With feelings of exultation we saw our gallant ship 
bound over the foam, for as she tore through each suc- 
cessive wave we felt that we were by so much nearer 
home. The huge, white albatross came wheeling round, 
and with fierce swoop and angry scream contrasted with 
the familiar little Cape pigeons that fluttered under our 
stern in vast numbers; whilst the stormy netrels piped 
shrilly as they skimmed along the wreaths of white foam 
left in our ocean track. 
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On every hand, to the horizon, the great sea was 
plowed into gigantic, white-ridged furrows by the 
strength of the gale, and the whole surface was coverel 
with a white drift of blinding spray from the crests of 
the surging billows. 

We had been making an average of fourteen knots an 
hour, and although the outward-bound vessels were 
wrestling with the breeze under donble-reefed topsails, 
our skipper was not content with setting all his light sails, 
but must needs carry his studding-sails us well. 

It will be well here to remark that a ship’s studding- 
sails are set outside the square sails, on booms which ex- 
tend from the yards, half the length of the yards them- | 
selves ; they are only available with fair winds. 

As each additional sail was spread the ship flew through 
the water with increased speed, and plunged madly 
through the seas, as though no earthly power could stop 
her. The last sail requiring more care and management 
than the others, I went on the forecastle to assist in set- 
ting it. 

The vessel was rolling slowly, but heavily, and the op- 
eration was one of no ordinary difficulty. The skipper 


‘remained on the poop, superintending the whole thing, 


atid occasionally favoring us with a savage growl. The 
sail was about half set, and I was slacking away a rope at- 
tached to it and leading through a block at the topmast 
head, when, the breeze suddenly freshening, the skipper 
shouted to us to keep all fast and not set the sail. But 
he was too late. The wind filling the sail put such a 
sudden strain on the rope to which I was holding, that it 
took me off my feet, and with the roll of the ship I swung 
out about fifty feet from the vessel’s side, and there re- 
mained suspended from the masthead like a plummet. 

As I felt the sickening sweep of my rush through the 
air I instantly closed my eyes. For some seconds I dared 
not open them, while I expected instant destruction, and 
wondered that I was not already in my death-struggles 
with the water. 

Moment after moment elapsed. I still lived. I took 
courage and looked around, and then I fully realized the 
horror of my situation. Death—inevitable death—stared 
me in the face. Were the rope to break—and it was a 
very old one—I must drop into the sea and drown before 
the eyes of my comrades. No boat of ours could float in 
such a sea. 

If the ship rolled over a few degrees more I should be 
so lowered that I should drag in the water. This could 
be but for an instant, for the rope, my only hope, would 
be torn from my grasp. No hands could stand th! mn: strain 
of a body towing through the water at the rate of sixteen 
knots an hour. 

Worst of all, when the vessel rolled back in the oppo- 
site direction, I should acquire such a frightful velocity, 
on account of the great length of my rope, that I could 
not fail to be dashed to pieces against the ship’s side, her 
mast or rigging. In the last case, the rigging formed by 
no means the least part of the danger. By reason of the 
enormous strain, it more resembled a system of iron bars 
than of flexible ropes. Strangely enough, the vessel 
would not roll over the other way. 

T was told afterward that I was hanging thus for more 
than five minutes before she took her back roll. Ishould 
have thought that it had been five hours. Every second 
seemed an eternity ; and yet I began to dread the time 
when I should swing in. 

The rope was about the thickness of my little finger. 
It burned and cut into my hands like a red-hot bar. 

Close beneath my feet the angry waves leaped up and 
hissed at me as though impatient of their prey. Once— 
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ay, twice—my feet dragged in the raging, seething foam, Then I watched the great ship proudly dashing the op- 
and as the cold, wet spray dashed in my face I thought | posing seas from her sharp bows, sending them crashing 
the end had come. Would she never roll in ? back in huge cataracts of flashing foam, baffled and beaten 

I began to get giddy with watching the waves at my | in their vain attempts to check her headlong career. 


feet as they seemed to tear past with frightful rapidity. , Aloft towered a cloud of snowy canvas, making the strong 
I speculated as to whether it would be better to let go | spars bend like fishing-rods, whilst the wind in the rig- 
and drown quietly, or hold on and be smashed against the | ging seemed to my excited imagination to be chanting a 
ship’s side, and then fall back, mutilated and stunned, | weird requiem. Never had I seen that gallant ship look 
into the sea. so noble, and the tears filled my eyes as I thought how 
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soon I should see her sailing away from me, and leaving 
me to my ineffectual struggle with the hungry albatrosses 
and more voracious waves. 

It is only, I think, in times of extreme peril that one 
ean realize the intensity of emotion with which the mind 
is affected by the thought suggested by the little word 
“home.” It is simply indescribable, and is, therefore, 


double the velocity of my outward rush. I cleared the 
ship’s side and rigging, and sped on like s thunderbolt 
straight for the mast. At that instant I felt many hands 
clutch me by the feet. I was dragged down to the deck, 
my head falling at the foot of the foremast. 

The men had watched me swinging in, and as I swept 
over their heads, they were just able to seize me by the 
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only to be known by actual experience. I hope that none | heels, and thus I was saved. Had I been ten inches 


of my readers may ever experience it. 

I felt myself getting more and more giddy, when I ob- 
served a giant wave, a very mountain of water, approach- 
ing the ship. It rushed under my feet, on, on toward 
the vessel, and with a crash against her broadside seemed 
to bury her ; but in an instant she shook the water off, and 
rolled heavily over from the force of the blow. 

The same fearful swing through the air, but with 


higher, I should have been out of reach. 
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Or all the odd figures to be found on any map, there is 
none more odd than that of the island of Sylt, near 
Schleswig. It bears a rude resemblance to an old woman, 
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with an extremely long neck, and abnormally attenuated 
from the waist downward, holding up an apron well filled 
with eggs, or other solid commodities. The island is hete- 
rogeneously composed. ‘The portion which includes the 
body, from the shoulders to the waist, together with the 
extended apron, is tolerably solid, and contains a water- 
ing-place, Westerland, which is frequented by the North- 
ern Germans. But the head, neck and lower extremities 
are, to all appearance, formed by accumulations of sand, 
and it is amid a region of sand that the island exists. 

The inhabitants of Sylt are Friesians, of a pure stock, 
though the island seems once to have been peopled 
by Finns. The following is a series of incidents which 
occurred within something like the last two hundred 
years, and the essential truth of which there is no reason 
to doubt. 

The northern part of Sylt, comprising the old lady's 
head and neck, is called Lisland, and to the extreme 
north of this is a strange promontory, which may be 
likened to a feather planted on the crown and bobbing 
over the forehead. Here, some thirty years ago, stood a 
long, low-pitched, old-fashioned building, once the house 
of a local hero, Peter Hansen—more commonly known as 
Peter the Little, King of the Eggs. He was so called be- 
cause he owned or rented all the sandhills of Listland, 
together with the nests of the countless sea-fowl which 
there built their nests. 

The care of these birds was his almost sole occupation, 
and his revenue mainly consisted of two-thirds of their 
eggs, often amounting to forty thousand or fifty thousand 
a year. His large family—according to some, twelve ; 
according to others, twenty-four in number—far from 
being a burden to him, was incalculably useful ; since, 
not only did his children assist him in looking after his 
feathered subjects and their nests, but they laid snares 
for hares and rabbits, and tended the flocks belonging to 
the other inhabitants of Lisland, who regarded Peter as a 
person of high authority. Scarcely less important, and 
much more formidable, was a ferocious bull. The eccen- 
tricities of this furious animal were long tolerated, not to 
say encouraged, by Peter, who found him exceedingly 
useful as a scarecrow, warning off the marauders who 
landed for the purpose of stealing eggs, and regarded him 
with natural terror. 

At last, however, the propensity of the bull to rush—as 
bulls generally do—at everything red, coupled with the 
circumstance that red was the favorite color with the 
female residents of Sylt, rendered him so intolerable a 
nuisance, that a sentence of imprisonment for life was 
passed upon him, and all Lisland, with Peter at their 
head, set out one fine day to carry the sentence into exe- 
cution. After much seeking, the animal was found ina 
marsh, whence he was no sooner lured by the exhibition 
of a red cloth, than he was forcibly seized by Peter, who 
took him by the horns, and throwing him on his back, 
held him down till his limbs were bound fast by the 
others. 

The bull was duly incarcerated ; but Peter soon found, 
to his cost, that, by his zealous performance of his duties 
as a citizen, he had done considerable injury to himself. 
His neighbors had been freed from a nuisance, but his 
feathered subjects, from whom he derived his revenue, 
had lost a protector ; and a system of egg-stealing began 
such as, within his memory, had never been known 
before. No wonder that, after searching for eggs during 
a long Summer’s day, and finding nothing but empty 
nests, Peter looked dismally around him, and regretted 
the ingratitude with which he had treated his old ally, 
the bull. It is said by Herr C. P. Hansen, possibly his 
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descendant, the native historian to whom we are indebted 
for our facts, that Peter was particularly vexed by the 
circumstance that the robbers of late had committed their 
depredations at night-time, or dusk, when it was hard to 
trace, much more to capture, them. 

For ourselves, we must confess that the circumstance 
does not, by any means, inspire us with surprise, and that 
his peculiar vexation at the artfulness of the marauders 
leads us to infer that the cautious egg-robbers belonged 
to the same frank, open class as those among our house- 
breakers, who perform their vocation on a bright Summer 
afternoon. 

However that may be, he remained standing out of 
doors, in deep meditation, till about midnight, when he 
was startled by the sea-fowl, who, with loud cries, flew 
up from their nests, convincing him that mischief was 
near. He, therefore, deemed it expedient to investigate 
the state of affairs, and walking round the coast, found no 
fewer than seventeen boats anchored a good way inland. 
All these, exerting his wonted powers, he pushed into the 
sea, and then went homeward, chuckling with the con- 
sciousness that he had performed a righteous act of ven- 
geance. 

The ‘‘small hours,” as we now call them, had made 
some progress when he reached his residence ; but all the 
family were sitting up, in great grief, on account of the 
loss of one of the chlldren—a little boy aged four years, 
who had followed his father, and had not been seen since, 
having probably missed his way in the darkness. On the 
same night a boat belonging to King Peter was alse gone. 

Nor was the damage done to Lisland confined to this 
two-fold loss. Some of our readers, have, perhaps, al- 
ready felt an uneasy doubt as to the wisdom of Peter's 
mode of vengeance, and an inclination to surmise that his 
mental capacity was scarcely commensurate with his 
bodily strength. 

An ordinary householder, aware that his kitchen was 
occupied by a formidable band of robbers, would scarcely 
deem it judicious to double-lock his street-door, and fling 
the key out of the window ; yet his policy would, in prin- 
ciple, be exactly the same as that pursued by the King 
of the Eggs. 

Peter was, undoubtedly, a first-rate judge of wild-fowl 
and their nests, and possibly he was the one man in the 
world who, to use a proverbial expression, could have 
taught his grandmother to suck eggs. But where a 
knowledge of human nature, especially the worst side of 
it, was required, he was clearly at fault, as we have 
already been induced to believe by the disgust he felt on 
the discovery that thieves loved to work by night rather 
than by day. 

Now for the consequence of Peter’s luckless revenge. 
On the day after the boats had been set adrift, outrages 
altogether unprecedented were committed. Embittered 
by their loss, the marauders were no longer content to 
take the eggs, but they also shot the birds and roasted 
them ; not even sparing a very tame species which was 
regarded as sacred by all well-disposed people. 

It was not till night that the island was well clear of 
them—some recovering their boats, some being picked up 
by passing vessels, which they had hailed ; and it was not 
till night, let us add, that Peter, brave and strong as he 
was, ventured to put his nose out of doors and ascertain 
the amount of his loss. 

Rumors that he was threatened with a direful retrihu- 
tion had reached his ears, and, probably, he began even 
to suspect that a quiet thief in the dark is, after all, pre- 
ferable to a bandit ‘‘ rowdy.” who braves the light of the 
sup, especially if he has a number of comrades. He, at 
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any rate, so far profited by his day’s experience, that he 
never again pushed boats into the water against the will 
of their owners. 

Diligent search was, of course, made for the missing 
member of the royal family, but all was in vain ; and 
years rolled on without any tidings being received con- 
cerning him. Every Summer the depredations of the 
egg-stealers became more extensive, and Peter began to 
think that every foreign potentate was his natural enemy. 

It was under these circumstances that, one Summer’s 
day early in the last century, a rough-clad, thick-set man 
arrived at Hoyer, a village on the mainland of Schleswig, 
whéfice there is the shortest passage to Sylt. Scarcely 
had he gone down the beach, with his wooden shoes in 
his hand, and embarked in the ferry that was about to 
cross, when, almost immediately after him, came another 
man, of aristocratic appearance, who rode on horseback, 
and eagerly made inquiries respecting a fugitive serf, 
whom he had closely pursued, but whose trail he had 
just lost. 

His description of the fugitive closely corresponded 
to that of the man who had preceded him, and he was 
readily directed to the ferry-boat, and at the same time 
warned that he might have some difficulty in dealing with 
the Friesians. As he thought himself an exceedingly 
great person, the notion that he could find difficulty in 
anything annoyed the strange gentleman not a little, and 
the state of his temper was not improved when, on reach- 
ing the sea, he found that the ferry-boat had already 
sailed off, and also had occasion to notice that vehement 
gestures which he made to the ferry-man were disre- 
garded with supreme contempt. His first impulse was to 
gallop back to the village and order another ferry-boat, 
but such an article was not to be had. 

At last some one chanced to recollect that a certain 
cobbler was the happy owner of a boat, and this man, 
being ordered in the king’s name to convey Baron Ditlef 
Bantzau to Sylt, obeyed as a matter of course, and the 
northern extremity of the island was reached at about 
nine o’clock in the evening. 

When he had landed, the prospect on every side was 
dismgl enough. Sand was abundant; but of man, or of 
the habitation of man, or of culture, there was not the 
slightest trace ; and so hungry did the great Rantzau be- 
come that on discovering some sea-fowls’ eggs, he was 
only too glad to eat a few of them raw, and to put the rest 
into his coat-pocket. The birds themselves were not so 
agreeable as their produce, for they did not scruple to fly 
after him, and peck his head, if he strayed unconsciously 
too near their nests; and no sooner had he drawn his 
sword to ward off his noisy persecutors, than he sud- 
denly found himself assailed by a human adversary, who, 
clad in coarse woolen attire, and brandishing a thick 
cudgel, rushed upon him from behind a mound. This, 
we need scarcely say, was King Peter, whose domain had 
been, on this occasion, unintentionally invaded. 

The sturdy monarch did not hesitate to declare to the 
baron that he arrested him as a purloiner of eggs, and 
that he was rejoiced to catch an old offender, who, no 
doubt, had long pilfered with impunity. 

That a Rantzau, a member of one of the most illus- 
trious families of Denmark, when accused of such a very 
unlordly crime as egg-stealing, should feel irate, was 
natural enough ; but, with an enormous effort, the baron 
kept down his temper, explained who he was, and stated 
that he was endeavoring to discover eighteen fugitive 
serfs, one of whom he was sure was to be found some- 
where in Sylt. 

Perhaps Peter did not believe the baron’s uccount of 
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himself ; perhaps he did not care whether it was true or 
not ; at all events, he not only continued to address him 
as before, but even searched his coat-pocket, smashing 
one of the eggs in the process, and thus obtaining ground 
for a renewed accusation. Reined in with great diffi- 
culty, the baron’s temper could bear the curb no longer. 
He drew his sword, and would have killed his adversary 
on the spot, but he was disarmed by Peter’s cudgel, when 
he betook himself to the boat with all possible speed. 

In authentic records, Ditlef Rantzau, whose estates lay 
in Jutland, is described as a tyrannical man who greatly 
maltreated his subjects ; and the eighteen serfs are said 
to have fled from bondage, because he had yoked them to 
his carts and plows in order to save his horses, a form of 
cruelty which is not peculiar to the aristocracy of Jut- 
land. 

The fugitive, who was never recovered, and whose name 
was Soren Nielsen, married one of Peter’s daughters, be- 
came the prosperous captain of a merchant vessel, and 
ended a very long life in Listland. 

The combat with the aristocrat of Jutland interrupted 
the monotony of Peter’s life, but the excitement which it 
caused soon subsided, and years again rolled on, appa- 
rently more slowly than ever, without any variety, save 
that, at the close of every twelvemonth, things seemed to 
be looking rather worse than they were before. Some of 
Peter’s sons were dead, the rest were out at sea, and the 
King of the Eggs was almost alone with his wife and 
daughters. 

Nor was the reflection cheering, that the older he grew, 
the less would he be in a fit condition to grapple with 
the egg-stealers, whose numbers and industry were con- 
stantly increasing. If the eggs had increased likewise, 
there would have been some chance of compensation ; 
but, whereas the early Summer is generally the period 
when sea-fowl are most productive, the continuous west 
winds so much retarded them in a certain year that, when 
the month of May was near, uot a single nest or egg was 
to be found. 

One gloomy day Peter stood alone on a sand-hill, look- 
ing on a sea lashed by a furious southwest wind, and con- 
templating, with his mind's eye, a dismal future, when he 
perceived a ship driven toward the shore by the raging 
billows. 

When he had not to deal with egg-stealers and aristo- 
crats, he was the best-hearted fellow in the world ; and, 
observing the imminent danger of the vessel, he planted, 
on a hill, a long pole, with a bundle of heath at the top.of 
it, as a signal to the neighboring villagers that something 
unusual was going on, and betook himself to the western 
coast. There he saw, at once, that there was a pogsibility 
of saving the ship, which was very near the shoré, and 
guiding it to a safe harbor. So he ran due north, waving 
his hat, to indicate to the crew the direction in which 
they ought to steer. 

His signals were apparently understood. The vessel 
was scarcely a hundred paces from the northwest corner 
of Listland, when the captain was seized by a sudden 
panic. In the light of the setting sun he had recognized 
Peter’s face, and shouted out, like a maniac : 

‘‘No! That is my mortal foe, the King of the Eggs ! 
I will suffer anything rather than fall into his hands !” 

Almost immediately afterward the ship struck on a 
reef, and was dashed to pieces. 

Of the floating bodies Peter was able to bring ashore 
only one, that of a young sailor, apparently lifeless. 
Soon, however, there were signs of animation, and, after 
a while, the youth was sufficiently recovered to be led by 
his preserver to the royal residence, where he was put 
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into a warm bed by the queen-consort, while Peter called 
oa his neighbor, the local magistrate, who had paid no at- 
tention to the signal. 

The worthy functionary had, indeed, been guilty of a 
gross neglect of duty ; but, far from showing contrition, 
he rated Peter in good round terms, ascribing the loss of 
the ship to his clumsy interference. 

The wound inflicted on Peter’s feelings by this un- 
merited objurgation was at once healed when he reached 
home. During his absence, his wife, approaching the bed 
occupied by the sleeping stranger with a lamp in her 
hand, had perceived near the region of the heart three 
peculiar spots, which proved him to be no other than the 
long-lost son. She, of course, communicated the glad 
tidings to her husband as soon as he made his appear- 
ance, and the answers of the sleeper when questioned 
showed that she had not been mistaken. He recollected 
that he had passed his early childhood in a sandy dis- 
trict ; that he had once followed his father from home, 
and had lost his way; that he had been found by a 
Swedish skipper, who had come to the island for eggs, 
and had remained in his service till the time of the ship- 
wreck which had just occurred. 

The joy of the parents was, of course, great ; and we 
may state, in conclusion, that from the date of the youth’s 
recovery the Egg Kingdom began again to prosper. 
Young Hansen proved to be quite as useful as the bull, 
from whom he differed in one important respect—namely, 
that he was extremely popular. 


AN OCEAN SLEEPING BEAUTY. 
L 
Out at sea ! In a wonderful vessel, such as we are not 


likely to see in these days, all gilded and painted, with 
silken sails and masts of gold, and flags and streamers of 
rich embroidery. 

Certainly the waves might be proud of such a beauti- 
ful burden, and perhaps they were, for they rippled 
lovingly around, and tossed up pearly spray, and floated 
it daintily along, the plash of the waters chiming pleas- 
antly with the lively tunes the musicians played, whilst 
the king and queen and little princess and the court were 
dining under the purple awning that had been raised on 
deck. The dolphins came tumbling round the vessel, 
listening to the music, their shining scales glittering in 
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the sunlight, and causing the 
little princess to clap her 
hands with delight. 

She wanted to look over 
the side of the ship at them, 
but her mother would not 
allow her to go, and kept her 
close beside her ; for how did 
she know what might happen 
to the little princess if the 
gyeatest care were not taken 
of her? Yes; it was the 
business of the king” and 
queen and lords and ladies 
of the court to see that no 
harm came to the princess. 


“ They watched all day, ° 
They watched all night, 
The princess was never out 

of sight.” 


And not only was every one quite weary of watching, 
but the little princess was tired of being watched, and 
wished they would leave her alone. 

‘* And yet there ought to be no need to watch her now,” 
said the king. | 

“There cannot be any danger,” returned the queen. 
‘It is too far from land for a dog to swim.” 

And the queen yawned. And the king yawned. And 
the lords and ladies of the court all yawned, and {then 
suddenly looked very much ashamed of themselves as the 
king and queen gazed steadfastly at them, and the king 
said, sternly : ' 

“Are you, then, tired of your duties ?” 

“« Oh, no, no !” returned the courtiers, aloud—neverthe- 
less, they added to themselves, ‘‘ We thought there was 
to be an end to them when we came on board the vessel.” 

‘Tf we were further out at sea,” murmured the queen, 
faintly, ‘perhaps we might all go to bed comfortably.’’ 

The courtiers were wide awake in a moment. , 

It was evidently a new idea to the king, though he 
wondered he had never thought of it before. 

‘‘Of course, of course,” he muttered. ‘‘Quite out at 
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sea there could be no danger—it’s the land one fears. | for their pet dogs had to be dismissed ; it was very un- 


Where’s the captain ?” 
The captain appeared, looking as sleepy as the courtiers, 


popular with the people, for they were fond of their 
house-dogs and watch-dogs. And there was very near 


though he had not to watch the princess. Still he had | being a revolution, when the lord chief-justice said : 


to be at his post all the time, the king insisted upon it. 


‘* My liege, it will be time enough to banish the dogs 


‘It is our pleasure,” said the king, ‘‘to go as far out | when the princess is twelve years old. If there be any 
to sea as we can go—then there will be no danger to the | truth in the shabby old fellow’s prediction, there is no 
princess from dogs, and we may relax this constant care | danger until then.” 


and anxiety.” 


So the dogs came back, but were not allowed in the 


The little princess clapped her hands in great glee. ; palace ; and when the princess went abroad no dogs were 
What fun if they were all to go to sleep together, and , permitted to be in the streets. This went on until she 


leave her to herself ! 
‘< Yes,” said the king ; ‘“‘ we must go out to sea.” 
To which the queen responded : 
“Certainly.” 
* And the captain made a profound bow, and instantly 
retired. 


pam 


f AnD so they went 
far out to sea—far 
out of sight of land, 
far out into mid- 
ocean. And there 
was one idea in all 
minds— sleep and 
Test. 

Now the cause of 
anxiety with regard 
to the princess was 
as follows: The 
king was very fond 
of encouraging 
astrologers and all 
sorts of fortune- 
tellers, and when 
the little princess 
was born, he con- 
sulted them as to 
what would happen 
to her in her life. 
And some made 
plans of the stars, 
and others looked 
at the lines of her 
little pink hands, 
and one said this 
thing and another 
said that, until a shabby-looking old fellow, in a long 
cloak, who had not been asked to prophesy at all, came 
with a great sheet of paper, and with a sketch of Canis 
Major and Canis Minor and the stars belonging to them, 
underneath which was written : 


“ At twelve beware of the dog!” 


And he shook his head at the king, and was departing, 
when the king had him stopped and brought before him, 
and the king questioned him, and the lord chamberlain 
and the lord chief-justice and all the lawyers questioned 
him, but all that the shabby-looking man answered them 
was : 

“* At twelve beware of the dog.” 

The king was very angry, and had the man put in 
prison, out of which he escaped. But as it was evident 
that some evil was to come to pass through a dog, he had 
all dogs banished from the kingdom. This was a very 
unpopular measure with the lords, for then they had no 
dogs for hunting. It was very unpopular with the ladies, 


was nearly twelve years old, when, one day, the king 
said : 
‘Tf the dogs cannot go away from us, we must go away 


from the dogs,” 


“*Yes,” replied the queen ; “but where shall we go ? 
There are dogs in all civilized 
countries.” 

‘‘There are no dogs at sea,” 
said the king. 

And he sent for ‘the lord 
high admiral, and told him to 
get a wonder- 
ful ship ready 
that would 
accommodate 
all the cour- 
tiers and the 
court servants 
and a_ regi- 
ment of sol- 
diers. 

“But no 
dogs,” added 
his majesty— 
“not a dog 
on board. A 
dog is high 
treason.” 


) 


“(THEY WATCHED HER CAREFULLY.” 


And all was done as the king desired, and the king and 
queen and princess and the court went on board, and 
they cruised here, there, and everywhere, and saw many 
pleasant places, though they never landed. 

And, as we have seen, it came to pass in the end that 
all, being tired of watching, were glad to hear the king’s 
proposition, that instead of keeping in sight of shore 
they should go out upon the broad ocean, far beyond the 
reach of dogs. 


bes 

So THE floating palace, with its purple awning and 
silken sails and gilded figure-head and music and song, 
sailed far away, and the people on board slept soundly at 
night, and enjoyed the days, and had no thoughts of 
danger. And in a month all cause for apprehension 
would be passed, and they would return to their homes 
in peace, for by that happy time the fear of dogs would 
be at an end. 

As for the little princess, she was delighted. She flew 
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about the vessel, she watched the waves and the dolphins, 
she talked to the sailors, she danced to the music, and 
made such wonderful pirouettes, that the king exclaimed : 

‘* Bravo !| bravissima !” 

The sea was always calm, the sun was always shining 
by day, and the moon was always shining by night. And 
the little princess liked the moonlight better than the 
sunlight, and when every one was asleep she would put 
on her fur slippers and wrap her fur mantle round her, 
and slip up on deck to watch the placid night. At first 
the sailors thought it was a fairy wandering over the 
vessel, but they soon found out that it was the little 
princess, and they watched her carefully. 

After a time she quietly returned to her couch, and 
dreamed of a beautiful country where there were as many 
dogs as heart could desire. And it was the desire of her 
heart to have a great, rough, shaggy playfellow. She 
longed after old Griff, her brother’s dog ; but Griff was 
gone, and so was Prince Florio. 

The queen heard the little princess murmuring in her 
sleep, ‘‘Oh ! Griff, I do want to see you.” 

“Well, so she may,” said the king, ‘‘she may have 
him next year ; twelve will be over then, and there will 
not be occasion to beware of the dog.” 

For Griff had not gone with Florio—he was only ban- 
ished for a time from court. 


Iv. 


Awnp the vessel sailed on and on, out of sight of land, 
and never coming near a port. 

Ha! why are \the sailors calling out, and what is the 
captain looking at through his telescope ? 

“«Land ahead !” was the shout. 

And every one jumped up, for in their hearts all werd 
glad to see land once more. The little princess was 
greatly excited ; she looked at the dim speck that ap- 
peared on the horizon. 

“Tt isn’t land,” she said, ‘it is a great big white ship, 
larger than ours, and it is moving along.” 

The princess had sharp, young eyes. 

“She is right,” said the captain, who had been taking 
another look at the dim blue object. ‘But it is not a 
ship ; it’s an iceberg.” 

“‘Icebergs in this part of the ocean! Nonsense! it is 
too warm for them,” said the king. 

“But it’s getting colder,” said the queen, drawing her 
shawl closer and still closer round her. 

‘‘ It’s freezing,” said the lords and the ladies. 

‘It’s coming,” cried the captain. ‘‘ Look out !” 

For steadily and swiftly the mighty mountain of ice 
was bearing down upon them, chilling them with its icy 
breath. 

“Tt will crush the vessel,” was the cry from the court. 

And the captain stood erect, with outstretched arm, as 
if about to give an order ; the sailors in the rigging were 
on the look-out. Even the soldiers shouldered arms, 
prepared to meet their fate with due decorum. The 
musicians, who had been going to strike up a tune, stood 
with their instruments upheld, as though struck dumb 
with sudden fear. The queen clung to the king; the 
ladies fell on their knees in a group around her. 

No one spoke ; no one looked up excepting the little 
princess, who watched the glittering iceberg. 

Nearer, nearer, crashing, splintering, majestically it 
floated on. In another moment it would overwhelm 
them. The captain, the soldiers, and the sailors stared 
fixedly at it. ‘ 

But the princess gave a sudden cry of joy as a huge 
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Eskimo dog sprang from the iceberg to the part of the 
deck where she was standing, uttering frantic yells of 
pleasure. 

‘Why, Griff, my Griff, my own good dog, my own dear 
fellow !” said she, as she flung her arms round the dog’s 
shaggy neck. 

Then suddenly, still embracing the dog, she sank down 
in a deep slumber, whilst the iceberg gave a loud, 
thundering crash that shook the vessel, so that it was a 
wonder that the people stood so motionless. But it did 
not overwhelm it; on the contrary, it broke itself up 
into a thousand small icebergs, and left the vessel clear 
in the midst of the blue waters. 

A canopy of crimson damask fringed with gold rose up 
over where the princess lay. She had sunk down ona 
heap of cushions, where she and Griff were now fast 
asleep. | 

All on board were also asleep—asleep in the attitudes 
in which they stood when Griff bounded on the deck— 
fast asleep—motionless as marble statues. Still, too, was 
the vessel, like a marble pile upon the waters. No wind 
stirred her sails, no wave rose and fell; the ship, with all 
the crew on board, were spell-bound and ice-bound. 


Vv. 
“Anp day by day the sun arose, 
And day by day the sun went down; 
And night by night the moon and stars 
The Summer night did crown. 
And years went by, and silent lay 
The vessel on the glassy sea, 
The princess slept a quiet sleep, 
In happy dreams was she.” 


Yes, there lay the vessel with its sleeping freight, un- 
conscious of the years that were rolling by. There lay the 
sleepers, uninjured by the sun or the air of the ice-breath 
that was breathing round them. Fast asleep, growing 
no older, their clothes as fresh as ever, the vessel strong 
as ever, the musical instruments as bright, and not in the 
least out of tune, and the soldiers’ firearms free from rust. 
And the blue sea looked like a mirror in which the pink, 
crimson, amber and emerald tints of the ice were re- 
flected, making a wondrous picture of ice mountains deep 
in the water. 

Vessel after vessel sailed by and kept clear of the ice- 
rocks, and if some adventurous sailors tried to land in 
their small boats they were driven back by the waves or 
dashed to pieces on the rocks. 


VI. 
Now one day, just a hundred years after the princess 
and all on board the ship fell asleep, it happened that a 
small skiff was darting over the ocean in a restless, pur- 
poseless manner. There was but one person on board, a 
youth, apparently of eighteen. He had been sailing about 
for many, many years, never eoming in sight of land ; 
but, wonderful to relate, he had not appeared to grow any 
older as the long, weary time passed by ; and now he was 
beginning to fear that all the land had vanished out of 
the world, and that nothing but sea was left, when sud- 
denly a group of green islets rose up like a scene of Elf- 
land before him. Such verdure he had never seen, such 
flowers, such fruits, such singing birds, such singing 
waters. ‘ 
Ah! he must land and gather some grapes. 
He steered the skiff nearer, but instead of staying her 
course, as he had intended, at the nearest islet, the skiff 
bounded onward through the blue straits into the bleer 
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lake, and paused within a few yards of the gilded vessel. 
He saw the sailors among the rigging, but they stirred 
not when he called to them ; the captain stood with his 
arm extended, as if giving a word of command, and the 
young prince spoke to him, but received no answer. 

A rope ladder hung over the side of the vessel, and the 
youth climbed by it into the ship. 

The youth rubbed his eyes. Were they statues, or 
waxwork, or what? They did not move. He passed 
from one group to another, and suddenly he stopped with 
a start before the king and queen, 

He rubbed his eyes, and looked again and again. Was 
he dreaming? Who were these people, and how came 
they here? Surely his father and mother were before 
him! He could not be mistaken. And—why, yes, it 
was—it must be his own old dog Griff, and the pretty 
little girl with golden hair must be his sister. 

It was all a mystery. He gazed and gazed upon the 
sleeping people, recognizing them one by one. There 
was the lord chamberlain, there was his wife, there was 
the lord high admiral, and half a dozen other lords and 
ladies and little pages. 

Again he rubbed his eyes. What made them sleep so 
soundly ? Even the jolly captain, whom he recollected 
well, was fast asleep; so was the steersman, with his 
hand upon the helm. 

He knelt down beside his mother. 

‘‘Mother, mother! wake up, wake up! 
it is Florio who has come home at last.” 

“Not that this is exactly home,” he added to himself, 
as he gazed at the wonderful ship. 

But his mother slept on. 

Then he tried the king, and shook him so energetically 
that his crown fell off, but to no purpose. Then he turned 
again to the awning under which the little princess lay in 
a slumber. 

“‘ Heliotrope,” he said, stooping down and kissing her, 
‘“‘wake up, wake up! Florio has come.” 

And at her brother’s kiss the princess opened her eyes 
and gazed dreamily at him. Then she looked down at 
Griff, who also opened his eyes and stretched himself, 
Then she gave a sudden cry of joy : 

‘*Plorio is come! Florio is come!” 

And Griff barked and wagged his tail vigorously. 

And at the voice of the princess the whole of the sleep- 
ars started up, and the queen asked : ‘‘ Where is the ice- 
berg ?” 

So asked the king. The captain could only reply, 
“ Gone !” ° 

The sailors gazed in surprise, and thought the vessel 
must have floated into the tropics. The soldiers who had 
shouldered arms now presented them and fired. The 
little pages began to scramble for nuts and oranges, and 
the musicians went on with the tune they had been told 
to play. And Griff gave another loud bark, and gam- 
boled round Prince Florio and the Princess Heliotrope. 
This seemed to recall the king to recollection. 

‘* At twelve beware of the dog!” he said. ‘‘Oh, Helio- 
trope, thou art lost !’’ 

‘* Nonsense !” exclaimed Prince Florio, advancing ; ‘‘ no 


He shouted: 
It is Florio— 


one is lost, and Iam found and have come home. But 
where in the world are you ?” 
‘IT don’t know,” muttered the captain. ‘‘We are 


cruising about to avoid dogs.” 

«And have got the best dog in the world with you,” 
said the prince. 

‘Griff! Griff! did you bring him ?” 

‘No; I found him asleep under the awning with He- 
liotrope.” 
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““We all went to sleep,” said the king, ‘‘and we must 
have been asleep a long time. I feel hungry ; let us have 
some dinner.”’ 

And speedily a great banquet was prepared, and rations 
were served out to the soldiers and sailors and musicians, 
so that no one should feel hungry, but might do honor to 
Prince Florio. 

‘And now,” said the king, ‘‘we must think of sailing 
homeward.” 


VIL. 

So tHey sailed, and sailed and sailed, and at Jast 
reached their own country. As they drew near it the 
captain signaled, and the soldiers fired salutes, and the 
sailors sent up rockets, and the musicians played. But 
in spite of these demonstrations there were no answering 
signals from the royal town. Certainly a crowd had col- 
lected to see the ship with silken sails and gorgeous gild- 
ing come sailing into port. 

The king stepped ashore and gazed around, but, in 
spite of his crown, no one seemed to know him. The 
people clustered round and looked at him as though he 
were some strange foreigner. 

‘* We have never seen you before,” said they. 

‘‘Never seen me before? Why, I am your king; I 
have been absent but a few months. I went on‘a cruise 
to keep the princess from danger with dogs.” 

The people shook their heads. 

Just at that moment a train of royal carriages appeared 
in sight, and the crowd gave a cheer. 

“They know my carriages,” said the king, compla- 
cently, as the carriages dashed up. 

But, behold, they were already occupied. 

The royal carriage made a pause in front of the royal 
group. 

“T have returned to my kingdom,” said the king, ma- 
jestically, to the new monarch. For he it was. ‘How 
comes the throne in your hands? Not the crown, for 
that I have with me.” 

‘‘T hold it from my father, who held it from his father, 
who was a distant cousin of the king who went away a 
hundred years ago,” returned the reigning monarch. 

‘‘A hundred years ago !—a hundred years !” exclaimed 
the king; ‘‘that is nonsense. I am not yet fifty, and my 
son is eighteen, and my daughter just over twelve. Wa 
leftehome six months ago, and have returned in the samo 
vessel in which we started on our cruise.” 

‘‘Why did you go away ?” asked the reigning monarch. 

‘‘Because of the dogs,” answered the king. 

Then the reigning monarch looked thoughtful. 

“It must be—and yet it is incredible. There is some 
marvel. Can you, indeed, be the sovereign who banished 
dogs from the capital, and afterward went on a oruise 
with a little daughter ?” 

‘“‘T am that sovereign,” answered the king. 

‘Then I can show you by the state papers and royal 
chronicles that it is rather more than a hundred years 
since you left your kingdom.” 

‘Impossible !” said the king ; ‘‘ but we will accompany 
you to the palace. A hundred years! It is incredible.” 


vio. 


Yzs, he knew every inch of the way, in spite of the al- 
terations that had taken place. He was quite at home at 
the palace—things were not very much changed there ; 
there was the tapestry, and the pictures, and—yes, it was 
there! He plaeed his hand upon an oaken panel in the 
wall, and touched a secret spring; a door ovened and 
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phantom ship ; and it sailed far away to the fair Green 
Islet country into which the iceberg had splintered, and 
which, since they left it, had become inhabited, and 


revealed a picture of ximself, the queen, and their son 
and daughter. 

‘‘Have you any doubt now ?” asked the king. 

“None,” said the reigning monarch, in 
awe. 

And it got noised abroad that King Pros- 
pero, who went away a hundred years before, 
and his queen, and the prince and princess, 
were just the same as when they left the 
shores of their native land. But no one 


there were beautiful houses and gar- 

dens and a splendid palace there. And 

as the king landed the people shouted : 

‘“Welcome to the King of the Green 

Islets! Welcome to the father of the 
sleeping princess !” 

eS cra: And the little princess said : 
I HAVE RETURNED TO MY KINGDOM, SAID THE A Tt hha ose worth alespingtoe 4b 
greeted him —every one looked curiously at him, and | find such a country as this, and to have Florio and Griff 


then slunk away, as if still in doubt. at home once more.” 
“‘My subjects do not know me,” said the king, in a 
broken voice. 
“Tt is like a city of the dead—there is no spirit in it. A QUEER STORY. 
There are no familiar faces,” said the queen. Tue origin of the word ‘“‘queer’’ is due to Quin. He 
‘Let us found a new colony, and my father shall be | bet one hundred pounds with a nobleman, one evening, 
the king of it,” said Florio. that, by the next morning at breakfast-time, there would 
‘“We are as young as ever we were,” said every one— | be a word in most people's mouths that was never 


‘* perhaps young- hea rd before. 
er, for that long - = That night, when 
sleep has given the theatre was 
ee motes 
e te) 
the Green Islets, = Le ee 
which are far 6 , tur- 
more beautiful nished each with 


than these re- a good lump of 
gions.” chalk, and in- 
And so they structed one and 


did—they sailed 
away. And the 
people on the 
shore watching 
them saw, as 
they supposed, a 
phantom ship 


all to go through 
the principal 
streets of London 
and chalk on the 
flags the word 
Queer.” The 
next morning 
sail into the sun- people were 
set. : startled by seeing 

But it was no AX OCEAN SLEEPING BEAUTY. —“IT SAILED FAR AWAY.” such an unusual 
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sight. Some believed it was significant of danger—that 
a secret enemy was near, and this was his watchword ; 
so the word went the rounds in a most amazing way. It 
might be said to be not ‘‘in most people’s months,” 
but ‘‘in everybody’s mouth.” Quin, of course, won the 
wager. 
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By SurREY WYATT, 
CuarTrerR I.—News From Home. 


‘Gonz to the bad? What, Wallingford—Percy Wal- 
lingford! Delamere, you are joking.” 

“¢*Pon honor, no. Surely, you must have buried your- 
self in some happy valley this age past, Cavanagh, or have 
you discovered an Arcadia or Utopia in your wanderings 
from which the great world’s doings are austerely ex- 
cluded out of regard for the interests of good morals? It 
can’t otherwise be possible, in these days of newspapers, 
telegraphs and universal letter-writing, that no whisper 
of what has shaken New York society as it has seldom 
been shaken should be wafted to your ears. Where in 
the world have you kept yourself these two years ?” 

“ Pretty much out of it, my boy,” said Cavanagh, with 
a smile which lit up his embrowned, handsome features 
like the sun suddenly bursting out upon a storm-dark- 
ened landscape, and exhaling a vast volume of ‘‘ cloudy 
comfort ” as he took his pipe from between his bearded 
lips. 

The twain had met by chance on a Sound steamboat. 
Acquaintances were they—formerly intimates. Cavanagh 
was on his way homeward after a protracted absence—he 
was a restless wanderer always, and those stalwart legs of 
his had stridden pretty much over the four-quarters of 
the globe ; Cecil Delamere, a well-known society man, a 
little finical and a trifle blasé, returning to New York from 
a business trip ‘‘ down East.” 

They were seated on the lower deck, both smoking, and 
something of their old intimacy was being renewed on the 
score of Cavanagh’s eagerness for home news. For two 
years not a word from New York had he heard, and there 
was at least one thing that he desired, and at the same 
time dreaded, to hear about. 

The conversation had hovered round this point without 
as yet fairly touching upon it. Delamere, for his part, 
feeling some delicacy about referring to a subject that 
might cause his friend pain ; while the latter feared per- 
haps that he should betray too much concern in asking 
the question which was burning upon his lips. 

“Yes, pretty well out of the world my ‘truant disposi- 
tion’ has led me,” Cavanagh resumed, after a meditative 
whiff or two. 

‘“‘Where have I been? Doing the antipodes in good 
sooth.” 

. “The antipodes ?” 

“ Precisely.” 

‘Society has actually missed yon, Phil. Do you ap- 
preciate the honor? It isn’t every fellow, you know, who 
can lay the flattering unction to his soul. The beau 
monde has been truly inconsolable for the loss of one of 
its brightest ornaments, and even to-day the mention of 
your name in the parlors and drawing-rooms of Murray 

. Hill will revivify a languishing conversation, Nothing 
could have been better contrived to keep your memory 
green than your inexplicable disappearance and obstinate 
eileuce as to your whereabouts, my boy. You have be- 
come a social mystery. Charlie Ross——, ButI forbear, 
and wil merely add that Dame Rumor has been busy 


with your name, and has at one and the same time placed 
you in Europe, Asia and Africa.” 

“While, in fact, I have not set foot on the soil of 
either,” laughed Cavanagh. ‘‘No; everybody does the 
grande toursnowadays. There isn’t an interesting corner 
of Asia left unvisited by the ubiquitous photograph-man ; 
and as for Egypt and the Nile, that dose has been ad- 
ministered ad nauseam to a patient and long-suffering 
public. Hence, I sought fresh fields and pastures new, 
and found ’em in—Patagonia and Polynesia.” 

‘‘And have returned a modern Sinbad, or say a nine- 
teenth-century Ulysses, with full note-book and crammed 
portfolio, in view of a new volume, I suspect, which is to 
take the literary world by storm, no doubt, and throw in 
the shade your past successes—eh, Phil ?—but prepared 
to hear, I hope, with an equable pulse, that during your 
absence Penelope has——” 

“They are married, then ?” broke in Cavanagh, with a 
quickened respiration. 

“Helen Roosevelt was married eighteen months ago.” 

This intelligence was not unexpected. Cavanagh had 
long sought to familiarize himself with the idea of Helen 
Rooseyvelt’s marriage. He knew when he left home two 
years before that the event was inevitable, and that long 
before his foot should again tread his native soil the 
woman he loved and the man whom he fancied he had 
reason to suppose a dangerous rival would be made one 
flesh. 

A little curious was Delamere as to the manner the an- 
nouncement he had made would be received by his com- 
panion. But even his sharp gaze could not pierce the 
vail of smoke which for the moment circled and eddied 
round Cavanagh’s head. Nor when it lifted was any trace 
of emotion apparent in that individual’s countenance. 

And yet, in that brief space of time, Philip Cavanagh 
had passed through a sharp, fierce, though silent agony 
only less poignant than that of death. 

Helen Roosevelt had once been his promised wife, and 
he knew now that he had never ceased to love her. 

Probably not a minute elapsed after Cecil Delamere’s 
last words before Cavanagh spoke again. 

But a crowded lifetime may be re-lived in the duration 
of sixty seconds, as the lightning mirrors a wide and 
varied prospect and impresses every object with vivid dis- 
tinctness on the eye in a single flash ; or, as in the story 
related of Mohammed, who, in the instant only in which 
he held his head under water at the command of the der- 
vish, underwent the experiences and vicissitudes of years. 
And in that brief interval Cavanagh’s thoughts went 
tearing and whirling through space, bridging years and 
spanning oceans, centring at last in a little green valley, 
hemmed in by snow-capped mountains, peak rising above 
peak—perennial Summer blushing in the lap of Winter. 

Perched on a narrow plateau, overlooking the vale, and 
presenting a gentle ascent on one side, a frowning pre- 
cipice on the other, stands a little rustic pavilion. 

Perilously fragile does the structure appear, clinging 
as if in desperation to the edge of the cliff, and looking 
dizzily down that fearful escarpment of jagged rock, a 
sheer 300 feet, upon the tumbling torrent below, seeming 
only awaiting the first fierce gale to be torn from its frail 
tenure and hurled into the yawning gulf. 

Romantic and picturesque the situation certainly is ; a 
view to entrance the soul of poet and painter stretching 
wide on either hand ; the thatched, over-topping roofs and 
protruding windows of a little Swiss village, huddled in 
the valley, lending the element of human interest to the 
whole. 

On a bench within the pavilion is seated a young girl, 
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who, with but little stretch of fancy, one might take to 
be the presiding goddess of the place ; in stature, grace- 
fulness and youthful beauty, she indeed realizes the poet’s 
description of : 
“A daughter of the gods, 
Divinely tall and most divinely fair.” 


A sketch-book lies neglected on the floor at her feet. 
If she possesses the skill for transferring to paper a scene 
so beautiful as that which is spread out before her, cer- 
tainly now is the auspicious moment to seize upon, with 
the afternoon sun painting its warm touches on mountain, 
meadow and stream. 

But the girl has no thought of sketching. In her hand 
she holds a sheet of note-paper, on which are traced what 
appears to be several verses written in a masculine hand. 

The interest with which she peruses these lines, her 
cheeks’ warm flush, her gently heaving bosom, and the 
soft radiance of her eyes, betoken her complete abstrac- 
tion. 

While she is thus pleasurably absorbed, conning over 
and over again some honeyed phrasa, weaving, it may be, 
a golden thread of her own delicious fancies amidst the 
flowery web, a young man has: been toiling up the zigzag 
pathway, and unheard and unnoticed aow steals softly to 
her side. 

A sketch-book, too, has he, destined, however, not to be 
opened that day. 

‘Why, Philip—Mr. Cavanagh ! 
here and I not perceive you ?” 

_ She says this while confusedly seeking to conceal in her 
bosom the missive which has given her such a perilously 
sweet delight. 

But the young fellow has already seen and recognized 
the tell-tale paper ; moreover, her artless words and sweet 
confusion have betrayed to him a secret infinitely more 
precious than ever haunted the sleeping or waking visions 
of sage or alchemist. 

“You are not offended at my—my presumption, 
Helen ?” 

Presumption !—Offended ! 

She does not repeat the words ; she only looks them, 
with a meaning in her lustrous eyes, before the golden 
lashes drop under his ardent gaze, which no lover could 
misinterpret. Presently, glancing up at him, half-shyly: 

“How came you to remember that it was my birthday, 
Philip ?” 

‘* How, rather, could I forget it, Helen ?” 

“© You mean because [happen to have been born on the 
Fourth of July.” : 

‘Possibly the coincidence may have assisted me to re- 
collect it,” he answered, affecting to be a little nettled at 
her willful misconstruction of his words. 

She looked up, quickly, pursing up her lips, and then 
both burst out into a merry peal of langhter. 

“Your verses’ are—are beautiful, Philip,” she said, pre- 
sently. ‘I—I didn’t know that you were a poet as well 
asa painter. You can’t imagine how astonished I was to 
find this here, where we have passed so many pleasant 
hours. Ah, it is not the least of my birthday gifts, andI 
shall keep it as long—as long asIlive. Why, of course, I 
shall! Girls always keep such things. And to think that 
for once in my life I am celebrating my birthday without 
the usual accompaniment of cannon and bells, and horns 
and fire-crackers, so far away among these Swiss mount- 
ains! Ah, I shall never think of the ‘glorious Fourth’ 
again without associating with it this peaceful spot—the 
giant mountains, the sleeping valley and, over all, this 
lovely sky, this perfect sunset.” : 


How did you ever get 


Not spoken all at once was this, but at intervals, in 
answer to a question now and then, or to her lover's 
tender, half-doubting looks. 

He sat down beside her. They gazed long and in 
silence at the enchanting landscape. The sketch-books 
lay untouched, unheeded. The soft twilight came, lin- 
gered and faded. 

At length Philip rouses himself with a start. 

‘* Ah, the mist |! We must return to the hotel, Helen. 
Your people will already have become alarmed.” 

“‘Oh, we must not be caught in the mist, Philip ! How 
stealthily it creeps along! And this place is very danger- 
ous after nightfall. How cold it is growing !” 

She shivers slightly, and he wraps a shawl round her, 
his hand lingering caressingly about her, upon her 
graceful shoulders, her rounded arms, and then gently 
glides around her waist. 

The outlines of the mountains grow dim. Already the 
valley is blotted out, with here and there a light gleam- 
ing faintly through the vapory vail. 

Slowly, stealthily the mist creeps on—on. The height 
upon which they stand, the surrounding landscape, seem 
slowly sinking beneath a waveless, fathomless, limitless 
sea, . 
At last, but none too soon, they awake to a sense of the 
threatening peril. A moment more, and they will be en- 
veloped in the treacherous fog, with the choice either of 
passing a night of dangerous, perhaps fatal, exposure 
where they are, or of blindly groping for the path down- 
ward, with nine chances out of ten of pitching headlong 
over the precipice. 

‘‘Oh, Philip, Iam so frightened !” the girl cries, and 
clings frantically to him. 

She has heard from the villagers frightful tales of in. 
cautious or incredulous tourists who had been caught in 
the mountain mist, and paid for their recklessness and 
skepticism with their lives. 

‘Trust to me, my darling,” he answers, reassuringly. 
‘*T know every foot of the way. Once in the path, and we 
aro safe, and here it is. You are not displeased with my 
foolish verses, Helen ?” 

This last he says only when the danger is past, and 
they are parting at the hotel. 

‘‘They are rot foolish verses! You shall not call them 
so! Did I not say that I should never part with them ? 
And do you think I would treasure foolish things ?” 

‘And you—you will be mine, Helen dear ?—mine 
only ?” 

‘Thine only, Philip !” 

* * * * * * 

Boy and girl lovers then ; later, as man and woman, 
lovers still—fond, devoted lovers. And then fell upon 
their love a sudden blight, born of a moment’s doubt, a 
hasty word and a sharp retort ; and then complete, irre- 
concilable estrangement. 

And now Helen Roosevelt is a wife—bitterest of all, the 
wife of Percy Wallingford. 


CHAPTER II. 
DANGER AHEAD. 

SuppENty made aware of his companion’s inquisitive 
scrutiny, Cavanagh roused himself from the reverie in 
which he had passed in rapid review this happiest epi- 
sode of his life, and with admirably assumed indifference, 
said : 

“Of course I had discounted your news about the Wal- 
lingfords, Delamere. The engagement was announced 
before I left home, you know. A match eminently 
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fitting, I should have said, but for what you hinted just ;} Cavanagh. She would scarcely thank you for them. Her 
now of Wallingford. Rich, popular, married but so short | happiness can in no way be affected by poor Percy's mis- 
a time to—to a charming and beautiful woman, and going | conduct.” 


to the bad, you say, already ?” ‘‘Good heavens! They have not separated ?” 
“Not going—gone,” said Delamere. ‘“They were never married !” 
“Indeed! For Helen’s sake, I grieve to hear it.” ‘What do you say ?” cried Cavanagh, almost bounding 


“Oh, you may dispense with all regrets on that score, | from his chair, 


A VISION OF LONG AGO. 


WHEN the bright stars came out last night 
And the dew lay on the flowers, 

I bad a vision of delight— 

A dream of bygone hours. 


Those hours that came and fied so fast, 
Of pleasure or of pain; 
As phantoms rose from out the past 

‘ Before my eyes again. 


With beating heart did I behold 
A train of joyous hours, 

Lit with the radiant light of old, 

And, smiling, crown’d with flowers. 


— 


ind some were hours of childish 
sorrow, 
A mimicry of pain, 49 
’ That through their tears looked for & 
a morrow 
They knew must smile again. 


Those hours of hope, that long’d for 
life, 


q 
And wish’ > be 
epee s oie a ceeds But still the spirits rose, and there 
And ere the summons to the strife, 3 Ses ‘ 
} Dream’d that the fleld was won Were weary hours of pain, 
{ : - . And anxious hours of fear and care 


Bound by an iron chain. 


I knew the echo of their voice, 
A The starry crowns they wore; 
if The vision made my soul rejoice 
With the old thrill of yore, 


Dim shadows came, of lonely hours, 
That shunn’d the Nght of day; eS 
And in the opening smile of flowers 
Saw only quick decay. 


I knew the perfume of their flowers: ~ 
The ae shining he Calm hours, that sought the starry skies 94 
Around 7 ie nares yin bg hours For heavenly lore, were there; y's 

Were lit in bygone days. With folded bands and earnest eyes, ? 


I knew the hours of prayer. 


Stern hours, that darken’d the sun’s light, 
Heralds of coming woes, 
With trailing wings, before my sight , 
From the dim past arose. > ws 
As each dark vision pass’d and spoke, < 
I prayed it to depart; 
At each some buried sorrow woke 
And stirr’d within my heart. 
| 


Until these hours of pain and care 
Tifted thelr tearful eyes, 

Spread their dark pinions in the air, 

And pass’d into the skies. 
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‘© At the very last moment she threw him over,” pur- 
sued Delamere. ‘‘An old trick of Helen Roosevelt’s, 
Phil,” with a look that very plainly said, ‘‘ You know how 
it is yourself, my boy.” 

“The rights and wrongs of lovers’ quarrels are rarely 
published to the world,” said Cavanagh, coldly, but with 
visible effort. ‘‘ Undoubtedly she had -good and suffi- 
cient reasons for breaking the engagement.” 

‘‘ Undoubtedly,” retorted Delamere, dryly, ‘‘since in 
Jess than three months afterward she married—I will not 
say @ man, but—a million /” 

“« And the world—our world—applauded the wisdom of 
her choice,” said Cavanagh, with a tinge of cynicism in 
look and tone. Delamere shrugged his shoulders. 

“As a matter of course, particularly since Wallingford 
was unlucky enough to lose the bulk of his property— 
a sufficient explanation for the rupture, most people 
thought. If she loved him, if she had passed her word 
to marry him, it was not in Helen Roosevelt's nature to 
break with any man on such a miserable pretext!” said 
Cavanagh, slowly ; but he said it more as if speaking to 
himself— more as if in response to some new thought 
suddenly suggested to his mind, than in answer to 
Delamere’s words. 

** As you say, Cavanagh, the true inwardness of lovers’ 
quarrels is usually known to themselves alone,” said 
Delamere. ‘‘ Possibly there may be another explanation 
of the affair.” 

Struck by some peculiarity in his tone, Cavanagh gave 
an eager, questioning look. 

‘Suppose, now, that Wallingford, believing in the 
aphorism that all is fair in love, should have resorted to 
a somewhat threadbare, but still effective, artifice to rid 
himself of the only rival he feared. Suppose, then, that 
the lady, in a reckless moment, yields to his solicitations, 
enforced by those of her father, who seems to have had 
some reason for preferring Wallingford to any one else for 
a son-in-law, and agrees to marry him, but at the eleventh 
hour suddenly discovers that she was the victim of a 
trick, and had been led innocently to give mortal offense 
to the lover of her choice.” 

A muttered oath, a hoarse cry, and a furious despairing 
gesture from Cavanagh, as he sprang to his feet, inter- 
rupted the speaker, who hastily added : 

‘“A mere supposition, remember, Phil—a figment of 
my own brain.” 

‘The truth, nevertheless,” said the other. ‘‘Ifeel it— 
know it now! Oh, fool, idiot, that I have been!” And 
then subduing his emotion he asked, abruptly : ‘‘ How 
did Wallingford lose his money ?” 

“Thereby hangs a tale. He was drawn into a ‘corner’ 
by Roosevelt pére—a corner that Roosevelt and others 
were putting up on some stock—what it was I don’t re- 
collect ; but it was a sure thing, a regular dead open-and- 
shut, of course! ‘ Roosevelt’s luck,’ you know used to 
be a proverbial phrase on the Street. You haven’t for- 
gotten the ten-strike he made on ‘Central’ four or five 
years ago—a clear half-million ’twas said. It was the same 
time that old Toby Heckman got so badly bitten. You 
remember Heckman ? Well, Toby swore he would have 
Roosevelt’s scalp, and he had been on the warpath ever 
since, At last his chance came. Somehow he got wind 
of what his old enemy was up to, and quietly laid an am- 
bush for him. The upshot of it was, the Ring was broken, 
the ‘ corner ’ smashed, and Roosevelt, Wallingford & Com- 
pany went under. But the strangest and most incompre- 
hensible thing about it all is, that Heckman not only got 
Roosevelt’s scalp, as he phrased it, but he got—his 

‘ wughter besides !” 


‘*His daughter! Helen? Good God! You can never 
mean that she married——” 

‘‘Heckman ? Precisely. Old enough to be her father. 
A low, coarse, vulgar brute, with not an idea apart from 
money-getting, and with a reputation bordering, to say 
the least, on the hazy.” 

“‘Oh, it was scandalous—shameful !” cried Cavanagh. 

**But he could give her the dower of a princess royal,” 
pursued the other, ‘‘ and set Roosevelt pére upon his feet 
again, and they do say that was the quid pro quo. How- 
ever that may be, the late foes found good and sufficient 
cause for burying the hatchet, apparently, and Helen 
Roosevelt’s hand sealed and confirmed the compact. 
There were some curious rumors afloat, and quite an 
esclandre ensued, Heckman and Wallingford, encounter- 
ing each other on the Street, and actually coming to blows, 
in which Toby came off second best, and bore, ’tis said, 
the marks of Percy’s cane for many a day afterward ?” 

‘*And what has become of Wallingford ?” 

‘Vanished! No one has seen him for a year past. 
He went down rapidly—/acilis est descensus Averni, you 
know. The quote is rather musty, but it’s quite pat in 
the present instance. Losing the woman he loved—and 
it’s no mere figure of speech to say that he worshiped the 
very grouud she walked on—was mad for her if ever man 
went mad for a woman—losing her was the finishing 
stroke to his misfortunes. He took to play, to drink— 
worse even, until, as I say, he disappeared. ButI’ve ex- 
hausted my budget, old fellow, and as to-morrow’s the 
‘glorious Fourth,’ and I am in for a hard day’s work of it, 
I’ve a ‘ notion,’ as the Down-easters say, to ‘turn in.’” 

But Cavanagh detained him to ask one more question— 
a question that had risen repeatedly to his lips. 

“‘Mrs. Heckman? Oh, you need fear no chance of 
stumbling upon her in New York. She resides con- 
stantly abroad—never has crossed the pond since the 
wedding-journey—queening it on the Continent, as she 
used to do here; her beauty, style and coquetries, ’tis 
said, setting the men by the ears, and keeping Heckman 
in a perpetual fume. He dotes on her, is madly jealous, 
and leads anything but a quiet life. He can’t keep away 
from the Street, and has too many interests here that de- 
mand supervision ; nor, on the other hand, dare he leave 
the beauteous Helen—and Neil Vernon, who lately met 
her in Europe, says she is lovelier and gayer than ever— 
to her own devices forlong. So that, with a voice urging 
one way, and uxoriousness the other, poor Toby is in a con- 
stant whirl of translocation, and has come to be about as 
familiar an object on a Cunarder as her skipper himself. 
But what the deuce $s all this row about ?” he added, as 
asuccession of deafening whistles from the boat they 
were on, and which were being answered apparently from 
every point of the compass, was now forced on their at- 
tention, 

‘*Fog-signals I judge,” said Cavanagh, 
and see.” 


‘Let us go up 


CHAPTER IT. 
A FOGGY NIGHT. 

Ir was nearly midnight as the two proceeded to the 
main deck. The air was chilly, and most of the passen- 
gers had sought their staterooms, but numbers were still 
congregated in the saloons and about the deck. 

Over the Sound a heavy fog had risen, while Cavanagh 
and Delamere had been engaged in their conversation 
below, and now, as they stood leaning against the aft- 
railing, a blank wall of gray vapor surrounded the steam- 
boat, through which, now and then, only the lights of 
passing vessels could be dimly seen. 
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‘There’s no such thing as sleeping with this infernal 
din in one’s ears,” said Delamere, referring to the harsh 
clamor of the whistles, which continued to shriek forth 
their discordant notes, ‘‘We’re in, for a night of it, I 
suspect, and may as well see it out here as to go to bed. 
Egad, I shan’t be fit for duty to-morrow, that’s sure !” 

Delamere was something of a sybarite, it will be seen ; 
as for Cavanagh, he was too old a traveler to allow any- 
thing but a sense of danger to interfere with his slum- 
bers; but, perhaps, his trained instinct now subtly 
warned him of approaching peril, for he signified his in- 
tention of keeping his friend company. 

‘‘ Either the master of this boat is perfectly sure of his 
route,” he said, presently, as at the moment they passed 
under the bows of a large ship, ‘‘or he is a blockhead for 
driving ahead at this rate of speed through such a fog. 
We are making at the least twelve knots an hour, and 
that last was rather too close a call not to be heeded.” 

While he was yet speaking his companion suddenly laid 
his hand on his arm and drew him under the shadow of 
the cabin-wall. 

Wondering at the action, but instinctively yielding to 
it, Cavanagh followed the direction of the other’s gaze, 
and saw two men, who were seemingly engaged in an an- 
imated conversation, slowly approaching the entrance to 
the saloon. 

In one, who was somewhat shabbily dressed, but still 
with a certain pretension to gentility, a man of twenty- 
eight or thirty, and who, to judge by the expression of 
his face, had sounded tke deeps and shallows of life, and 
had found nothing but disaster in the experience, he re- 
cognized, despite the ravages of dissipation, his former 
rival, Percy Wallingford. 

His wild manner and gestures indicated that he was 
laboring under some high excitement, or was, perhaps, 
intoxicated. 

His companion was a coarse-featured, ill-looking man 
of sixty ; his gray hair and bowed form made him appear 
even older, and with an obsequious manner, that failed to 
conceal the look of sly, covert malice, which seemed to 
be the habitual expression of his ferret-like eyes. 

** Ha !—coward !” cried Cavanagh, as Wallingford all at 
once was seen to raise his clinched fist, as if about to 
strike the other. 

“<Tt’s no quarrel of yours, Cavanagh,’”’ whispered Dela- 
mere, holding back his impetuous friend by main force, 
as he was about torush forward to interpose. ‘‘ Look 
well at the old man—of all strange coincidences, this is 
surely the strangest !—it is old Toby himself!” 

‘*Heckman ?” demanded Cavanagh, instinctively sinking 
back in the shadow, and looking with keen interest at the 
broker, who had cringed away to avoid the blow, at the 
same time appearing to utter some conciliatory words, for 
his interlocutor lowered his arm, and turning, but still 
with a menacing gesture, exclaimed, in tones audible to 
the two listeners, ‘‘ Remember, then, what I have said,” 
entered the cabin, 

‘«There’s mischief afoot,” said Delamere ; ‘‘ Walling- 
ford is bent on some madman’s caprice, or I’m mistaken. 
Wait here a moment, Phil. I know old Toby well, and 
will get at the bottom of it.” 

The broker yet stood where Wallingford had left him, 
aimlessly rubbing his hands together, and altogether the 
very picture of helpless terror, as Delamere accosted him. 

Cavanagh saw them exchange a few words, and then 
Delamere abruptly came back. There was a singularly 
anxious look on his face as he said : 

‘‘Heckman returned from abroad in the Cunarder that 
arrived in Boston this morning. He only just now en- 


countered Wallingford—a singular chance happening, 
Phil, which has made you three fellow passengers !—who 
has frightened him by some vague threats, the nature of 
which I could not quite make out. He wanted to keep 
me by him asa sort of bodyguard, I suspect, to protect 
him from some violence which he evidently has cause to 
apprehend from Wallingford. I could scarcely forbear 
laughing in his face, but recommended him to communi- 
cate his fears to the officers of the boat, and so left him.” 

“Is Mrs. Heckman with her husband ?” Cavanagh in- 
quired, with a brave effort to speak indifferently, but 
making an utter failure of it. 

Before Delamere could reply there came the sound of 
excited voices from the saloon, and almost on the instant 
& lady rushed out on deck, closely pursued by a man 
who, to the horror of all who witnessed the spectacle, 
brandished a knife in his upraised hand, while the dia- 
bolical look his face wore made it impossible to mistake 
his deadly purpose. 

It was Philip Cavanagh who alone seemed to retain his 
presence of mind, who flung himself between the lady 
and her assailant. 

What might have ensued cannot be told, for at that 
critical moment a new cause of terror made itself appa- 
rent to all who were gathered there ; and stout hearts 
stood still, and bronzed faces blanched as, simultaneously 
with an electrical cry from the startled lookout, from out 
of the darkness loomed up the huge hull of a ship bear 
ing down on the steamboat at full speed. 

There followed a moment of horrified suspense, then a 
terrific crash, as if earth itself had been rent in twain, and 
in the midst of the terror and confusion that ensued, with 
shrieks of frightened men and wails of women and chil- 
dren, ringing out upon the midnight air, a sudden dark- 
ness fell. The shock had extinguished every light. 

But almost on the instant, as if to give additional 
horror to the scene, tongues of living flame leaped 
upward and fiercely seized upon the rigging, the boats— 
on every object that could feed their fiery greed. 

At the moment of the impending collision, Cavanagh 
instinctively turned to the lady whom he had rescued, 
and who stood beside him, looking not at her late assailant, 
not at that other hideous danger which every second drew 
nearer and nearer, but at the man who had interposed his 
timely aid to save her from a madman’s vengeance—look- 
ing, with clasped hands and arms extended toward him, 
her lips moving, but vainly seeking to syllable his name, 
and with a world of gratitude, entreaty, tenderness in her 
swimming eyes. 

An instant only she stood thus, the next she flew to 
him, clinging with her arms around his neck, forgetting 
that she was a wife, unconscious that her husband was 
close at hand, or that a madman, armed and at liberty, 
was gnashing his teeth at the sight, and preparing to take 
swift and sure vengeance, with none now to prevent. 

Then came that fearful crash, and, in a breath almost, 
that stanch vessel was a shattered, sinking wreck. 

“Save me, Philip !—oh, save me !” 

And as he feels her clinging arms about him, even in 
that awful moment another scene rushes upon his 
memory, when those same arms clung frantically to him 
for protection, and almost involuntarily he repeats the 
self-same words, which then reassured her, ‘‘ Trust to me, 
my darling!” adding, ‘‘I will save you, Helen, or die 
with you !” 

Somehow, but in what manner neither could have told, 
those two found themselves struggling together in the 
water, his arms ever upholding her, his voice sustaining 
her sinking courage with hopeful, cheering words. 
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stillness merely slumber ? 

He looked down fearfully, tremblingly, into the dear 
face nestled upon his breast, and found ‘ser looking at 
him so trustingly, so lovingly, that he saw her heart had 
cast out its every fear. 

“‘T am no longer frightened, Philip,” she softly whis- 
pered, as if in answer to his thoughts, her hand stealing 
into his. ‘‘You will guide me safely through the mist. 
See how it creeps along the mountain-side! But I have 
no fears now, for did you not tell me you knew every step 
of the way ? Ah, you shall not call them foolish verses ! 
I shall always keep them—always—always !” 

And then he knew that she singularly confused the 
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present with the past, and fancied that he still was 
guiding her through the mountain mist. 

She spoke again—but hours again had passed—and 
spoke so faintly that he had to bend his head closely to 
her lips to catch the murmured words : 

“My birthday, Philip—the Fourth of July, is it not ? I 
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Aut of us are more or less familiar with the abundance 
of the living things which inhabit the seacoast, and with 
the variety of their forms. There are few, indeed, who 
have not ‘gazed with wonder into a rock-pool at low 
tide and admired the brilliant clusters of sea anemones, 
the bright red star-fish, the darting prawns, crawling 
crabs, and the little fish sheltering under the weed. 

At all events, if such things have not become well 
known to us in their natural abodes, we have daily op- 
portunities of studying their 
habits and appearance at 
leisure in our aquariums. 
But it is only the inhabitants 
of the shores with which we 
thus become acquainted, and 
we might be apt to suppose 
that such animals fairly re- 
presented the fauna of the 
ocean generally —that the 
main mass of living things by 
which the ocean is inhabited 
is of similar habit, clinging to 
the shores or the bottom, and 
adapted in structure for such existence. Such, however, 
is not the case ; the surface water of the oceans, which cover 
in area nearly three-fourths (seven-elevenths) of the surface 
of the globe, teem with life, being crowded almost every- 
where with peculiar vegetable and animal forms, which are 
specially modified to lead a free floating or actively swim- 
ming existence on the high seas, and which in actual 
numbers of individuals probably far surpass all other 
living things found on the earth, whether at the sea bot- 
toms or on the land surfaces. These peculiar ocean-living 
plants and animals are technically termed pelagic (Greek, 
Pelagos, ocean), or oceanic, and constitute the pelagic flora 
and fauna. 
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ANTENNARIUS MARMORATUS, A NEST-BUILDING FISH OF THE SARGASSO SEA, 


With pelagic plants and animals those who stay at home 
or merely make short voyages have little opportunity of 
becoming acquainted. Now and then, after stormy 
weather, some few of these animals are cast upon the 
shores, and there may be found there such objects as the 
blue shells of the beautiful pelagic snail Janthina, the 
Equorea Forbesiana, or the floating bladders of the Por- 
tuguese man-of-war, which sometimes explode under the 
feet of the walker on the sands. When washed ashore, 
however, the pelagic animals become at once mere 
wrecks. Their bodies are excessively perishable, and 
they collapse and shrivel up immediately they cease to 
be supported by the 
surrounding water. 

There are, neverthe- 
less, some places at 
which the majority of 
pelagic animals, owing 
to peculiar circum- 
stances, can be caught 
near shore in abund- 
ance, and examined at 
leisure by the naturalist 
on terra firma. Fore- 
most among such lo- 
calities stand oceanic 
islands ; such, for ex- 
ample, as Madeira, 
where most important 
investigations into the 
structure and life-his- 
tory of very many such 
animals have been 
made by the learned 
Professor Haeckel, of 
Jena,and which is much 
resorted to by other na- 
turalists for the same 
purpose. 

Oceanic islands stand, of course, in the midst of the 
area occupied by the pelagic fauna. Other productive 
localities occur in narrow straits, where there are constant 
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currents which carry the pelagic animals through them 
from the open seas. The Straits of Messina thus afford a 
rich harvest to the naturalist, and similarly some of the 
sea-passages in the Philippine Islands were found by us 
during the cruise of H.M.S. Challenger to fill our nets 
with pelagic prey as the tidal current ebbed and flowed 
through them. 

It is, however, reserved for those who go on long 
voyages and spend months or years upon the ocean, to 
realize fully the vast abundance of pelagic life. It is truly 
astonishing, during a sail of two or three days on end, to 
see whenever one glances at the sea surface the whole 
area thickly set with small masses of jelly, which, as a 
naturalist, one knows to be the compound organisms 
called Radiolarians. The whole surface of the sea, far 
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and wide, in some regions, appears full of these organisms 
drifting about, in some places scattered, but nowhere 
more than a foot apart, and in other places clustered to- 
gether densely in long, stream-like bands. 

To catch the pelagic animals and plants a simpie net, 
called a tow-net, is used. It is a conical-shaped bag net 
of fine gauze or bunting, stretched at the mouth on a 
hoop of iron wire : in fact, very like a butterfly-net with- 
out a handle. The net is towed slowly through the water, 
and gathers all that comes in its way. It is then drawn 
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in and turned inside out, and the muslin bottom is washed 
in a globe full of fresh sea-water. It is a wondrous sight, 
indeed, to see, after a good catch, the immense variety of 
living things which, thus being washed off the inside of 
the net, are set free swimming in the bowl, some minute, 
scarcely visible, some large, some darting violently about, 
others leisurely swimming; others, again, floating pas- 
sively in the eddies in the bowl. If it be dark some 
gleam brightly with phosphorescent light. We will con- 
sider first some of the pelagic plants, and then have a 
look at some of the animals. 

The sea surface in many regions is crowded with veget- 
able life. Everywhere in the ocean amongst the contents 
of the tow-net are to be found living diatoms, lowly or- 
ganized plants, allied to ordinary sea-weeds, but consist- 
ing mostly of single microscopical cells. These cells 
have each a coating of flinty matter, which is marked all 
over with beautiful symmetrical patterns. Diatoms are 
hence well known to all who possess a microscope, being 
the most beautiful objects to be observed by means of 
this instrument. They inhabit fresh waters as well as 
salt, and the shores and sea bottoms in shallow water as 
well as the open oceans. They are especially numerous 
on the sea surface in the Arctic and Antarctic regions, 
where they are so abundant as to tint the water and color 
the ice on to which they are washed up of an olive-yellow 
hue. 

In tropical waters another lowly organized plant, allied 
to the diatoms, but without any hard, flinty coating to its 
cells, abounds. When it is present in quantity the water 
looks as if it were full of minute fragments of chopped 
hay. The minute plants causing this appearance, when 
examined with the microscope, are found to consist of 
brown faggots of minute threads, each thread made up of 
a row Of little cells. In some species the threads are not 
joined together in faggots, but massed in little rounded 
tufts, with the threads all pointing outward. These 
plants belong to the genus Trichodesmium (hair bundles). 
When tracts of the sea, lighted up by the sunlight, are 
passed through which are full of this plant, the water, 
when looked down into from the deck of a ship, appears 
as if full of glittering particles of mica, so strongly is the 
light reflected from the minute bundles of which the 
plant consists. In some tropical seas the whole surface 
of the water, far and wide for hundreds of miles, is dis- 
colored brown with this plant, and a strong smell arises 
from the water, like that from a weedy pond. So abund- 
ant is Trichodesmium in some‘seas, that one of the ex- 
planations of the name of the Red Sea is that the term 
was derived from the discoloration of the water by vast 
quantities of one species of it. 

But besides these microscopic plants there are other 
much larger ones which are pelagic. 

The well-known Sargasso Sea is filled with the large 
tufts of a seaweed, not very unlike the common yellow- 
brown slimy weed, covered with little bladders (Fucus 
vesiculosus), which grows so abundantly on our shores. 
Tho weed of the Sargasso Sea, Sargassum bacciferum 
(berry-bearing) is so named from its bearing all over little 
spherical bladders, which act as floats and support it in 
the water. On many tropical coasts this Gulf-weed grows 
attached to rocks, but in the open ocean it lives, grows 
and multiplies, floating freely hither and thither with the 
current or wind. When thus living free it is of a most 
brilliant yellow color, which contrasts most beautifully 
with the deep blue of the. open ocean. Other seaweeds 
grow floating freely in other parts of the world. 

Were it not for the abundance of vegetable life in the 
surface waters of the ocean, there would be very little 
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animal life there, since all animal life is eventually de- 
pendent on that of plants. 

Let us now consider some of the pelagic animals. 
Nearly all the common animals which we spoke of as 
familiar in rock-pools on our coasts have representatives 
which live free, floating far away from land ; but these 
representatives are all modified in some way or other, to: 
suit their pecular pelagic life. Thus, there are even 
pelagic sea anemones. 

The sea anemones of the coast, it is well known, cling 
to the rocks by means of a broad, flat, adhesive disc ; we 
have all of us pulled them off their supports to put them 
in aquariums, and know what the disc is like. In the 
pelagic anemones the edges of this disc are brought to- 
gether, and the disc itself is formed into an air-chamber, 
by means of which the anemones float base uppermost at 
the surface. The Challenger found numbers of such 
anemones floating on the surface, near the Virgin Islands, 
West Indies. 

There are similarly pelagic worms. They swim with 
great rapidity, and are like nearly all other pelagic ani- 
mals, perfectly transparent and glass-like in appearance. 
By being so transparent the pelagic animals are protected 
from enemies of all kinds, from oceanic birds, fish and 
turtles. It is almost impossible to see most of them in 
the water, when peering into it from a small boat ; they 
are only descried when turned out of the net into the 
bowl ; even then the pelagic worms are difficult enough 
to see. No doubt pelagic animals have become thus 
transparent through the action of natural selection. Some 
of them cannot manage to do without some part of their 
organs being opaque; in these cases they have such 
organs most usually colored brown, to resemble the float- 
ing seaweed,.and so escape observation. Those that are 
not colored brown are mostly of a beautiful blue color, to 
match the color of the sea, and thus hide themselves. 

Many of the peiagic animals are like the floating ane- 
mones and worms, animals which have apparently sprung 
in comparatively recent times from ancestors which lived 
in the waters of the shores or on dry land, and which have 
become modified in more or less unimportant particulars 
of their structure to adapt them to pelagic existence. 
Many other inhabitants of the ocean surfaces, on the 
other hand, have no immediate relatives inhabiting the 
coast waters. The groups which they compose are pela- 
gic only, and have evidently lived for vast periods of 
time an oceanic existence. Such a group are the Ptero- 
pods, for example. These are small mollusca, distantly 
allied to the common snail, more nearly to the cuttle-fish, 
but forming a group quite apart from the rest of the Mol- 
luseca. They are most beautiful animals—the butterflies 
of the ocean. They are all small, mostly under a half or 
a quarter of an inch in length ; they have a pair of wing- 
like fins attached to their heads, by means of which they 
swim with great rapidity, flapping the fins as a butterfly 
does its wings. It is astonishing to see one dart round a 
glass globe when set free from the towing-net. Most of 
them have their bodies inclosed in beautiful transparent 
shells, from which the wings are protruded for swimming, 
and into which they are drawn back when danger threatens. 
These animals in the Arctic seas are so abundant as to 
form the food of whalebone whales. 

Another group of animals which is entirely pelagic is 
the Siphonophora. These are compound colonies, made 
up, as in the case of coral trees, to which they are allied, 
of numerous animals joined together in one mass for 
mutual benefit. Some members of the colony act as 
swimming organs, and propel the whole mass through 
the water ; others catch the food and deliver it again to 
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another set, whose sole function is to digest it and nour- 
ish themselves and the whole colony ; other members, 
again, produce and rear the young, being the nurses of 
the colony ; whilst others, again, protect the colony from 
enemies by means of batteries of stinging organs. Thero 
is a great variety of kinds of these curious compound 
colonies of animals, the Siphonophora. The various ani- 
mals composing each colony are joined intimately to- 
gether in a single continuous jelly-like mass. In some 
the swimming members of the colonies are very active 
indeed, and by their means each colony darts about with 
great rapidity through the water. 

Some of the colonies are supported at the surface of the 
water by means of a large float, beneath which hang the 
various members composing them. The Portuguese Man- 
of-War (Physalia ubiculus) is one of these. In the accom- 
panying figure of this animal is seen the bladder-like float 
above, whilst beneath are a series of flask-shaped objects. 
These are the larger animals of the colony, which devour 
the food and digest it. At the tips of the flasks are 
situated the mouths. Above the bases of the flask, close 
under the float, is seen a fringe hanging down. This is 
composed of numerous very simple animals, which catch 
the colony’s food. Some of them hang down as long 
threads, which threads are full of the stinging cells al- 
ready referred to, and the effects of which many bathers 
know too well. 

The Gulf-weed of the Sargasso Sea is inhabited by a 
fauna peculiar to itself, all the animals composing which 
are specially adapted to their life amongst it. They are 
all colored, for purposes. of protection and concealment, 
exactly like the weed itself. The peculiar shrimps and 
prawns which swarm in the weed are of exactly the same 
shade of yellow as it, and they have irregular glistening 
white markings on their backs, which exactly match 
white shelly incrustations formed abundantly on the weed 
by microseopic compound animals. Some of the animals 
resemble the older, browner pieces of weed, and nestle 
amongst it; others, the younger and yellower pieces. 
There is a small, stumpy-looking fish which lives amongst 
the weed, and clings on to it by means of curious long 
arm-like fore-fins. It makes a nest of the weed, binding 
together a globular mass of it as big as a Dutch cheese by 
means of long, sticky gelatine strings, which it forms for 
the purpose, and in the centre of the nest it deposits its 
eggs. Such nests are common objects amongst the weed. 
This little fish is called Antennarius. Itis covered all over 
with curious projecting outgrowths, which are branched at 
the ends, and which resemble very much small tips of the 
branches of seaweed. The fish itself is of the same color as 
the weed, mottled with white spots, and when in its singular 
fashion it clings to a branch of weed in the water with its 
long fore-fins, much as a frog holds on to weed in a pond 
with its arms, it is very difficult indeed to detect it, so 
closely does it resemble the object on which it rests. 

This fish is adapted only to live amongst the weed. It 
is a very feeble swimmer, and, if it gets washed away 
from its home, drifts before the current. It is sometimes 
thus found on the shores of Great Britain, though a tropi- 
cal fish, having been carried to our coasts by the Gulf 
Stream. There are worms and seaslugs also inhabitants 
of the Gulf-weed, and colored like it, and other animals 
which cannot here be described. 

The fish of the open ocean are peculiar, and mostly 
different from those which inhabit the coasts of conti- 
nents. Amongst pelagic fish, the best known, no doubt, 
are the flying-fish, There are two very different sets of 
flying-fish ; there are the flying-fish proper, with small 
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snouted garfish of our southern coasts ; and the very dif- 
ferent broad-headed flying gurnets. In both the fore or 
breast fins have become developed into organs of flight ; 
but the flying gurnets and the other flying-fish are not at 
all related to one another in other details of their struc- 
ture, and no doubt they have developed their powers of 
flight quite independently by the aid of natural selection. 
Most probably they gradually arrived at powers of flight 
from being constantly chased by large predatory fish, such 
as albacores. 

I have seen a shoal of little garfish, when chased by 
an albacore, skipping along on the surface of the water 
in front of their enemy, just keeping themselves out of 
the water and of his reach by violent efforts of their fins 
and tails. It is easy to conceive that those who manage 
to keep above water longest would survive, and that in 
the course of generations this would tell upon the race 
and gradually give rise to powers of short flight. 

The fiying-fish allied to the garfish belong to the genus 
Exocetus, of which there are many species. It is these 
which are most commonly seen by voyagers starting out 
of the water in flocks on either side of a vessel as they are 
scared by her passage through the water. They spring 
from the waves by the help of a violent lash of the tail, 
and, with their wings set out stiff, skim over the surface 
of the water, the wings glistening in the sun, for as much 
as eighty or ninety yards sometimes. Then, their im- 
pulse being exhausted, they drop with a flop into the 
water. It is amuch-debated question whether any flying- 
fish flap their wings at all whilst in the air. As far as I 
have seen, the Exoceti never do. Their wings quiver in 
the wind as they fly, but remain fixed at their bases. 
Some of the flying gurnets do, however, I am sure, flutter 
their wings. I once chased a beautiful little flying 
gurnet, which inhabits the Gulf-weed. As I kept coming 
up with it in a small boat, it rosein front of the bows and 
seemed to buzz its wings rapidly, somewhat as some 
grasshoppers do as they fall gradually to the ground after 
a short leap and struggle into the air. The flying gurnets 
are closely like ordinary gurnets, excepting in the wing- 
like form of their breast-fins. They belong to the genus 
Dactylopterus (finger-wings). 

The little species living in the Gulf-weed has its wings 
brilliantly colored, like those of a butterfly. A large 
species is very abundant round the island of Ascension, 
and I have stood in the bows of a steam-pinnace, when 
coasting along the island, and tried to shoot them on the 
wing as they rose right and left like snipe before the 
vessel. I hooked one once when fishing with a fly-rod 
for small fish at the Cape Verde Islands. Playing it was, 
however, a very different matter from playing a trout. 
It took a fly round me out of the water, dropped in, and 
was out again in an instant, and ‘soon shook itself loose of 
the hook. . 

The other pelagic fish most commonly met with on 
voyages are the albacore and the bonito, both allied to the 
mackerel and the tunny, running up to twenty or thirty 
pounds in weight or more. These are sometimes canght 
by means of a spinning bait, towed from the dolphin- 
striker of a vessel. Then there is the so-called dolphin 
(Coryphena), a fine, large fish, beautifully colored brilliant 
blue and yellow, a truly magnificent sight as seen from 
the deck of a becalmed vessel, swimming leisurely round 
her. 

Almost the only other fish very commonly met with in 
the open ocean by the voyager is the pilot-fish (Nawcrates 
ductor), which swims just at the bows, nearly touching 
the ship’s side, for days and days ; probably thinking it is 


heads and herring-like appearance, allied to the long- | piloting a very large shark, and hungrily wondering when” 
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the monster is going to feed and leave it some crumbs. 
There are other pelagic fish which are very small, and, 
like so many other pelagic animals, have their budies per- 
fectly transparent. These are often found in the towing- 
net. Some are the young of fish which, when mature, 


live on the sea bottom, but which in their early days lead 
a pelagic existence. 

The largest pelagic animals are, of course, the whales. 
Their ancestors, allied to the seals, no doubt, in ages past, 
Even now 


resorted to the shores at the breeding season. 


LIFE ON THE SURFACE OF THE OCEAN. 


toms of shallows when the sun is overhead, is commonly 
to be found in the towing-net when used almost anywhere 
in the open warmer Atlantic or Pacific Oceans. The in- 
sect is named Halobates, or the ‘‘sea-walker.” It is black- 
colored, with a globular-shaped body and long legs. It 
is astonishing that it should be able to outlive the storms 
of the ocean. 

But the most interesting of the pelagic animals are, 
after all, those which are microscopic. The waters swarm 
almost everywhere with minute crustacea of most various 
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FLYING GURNETS. 


many of the whales perform a regular annual migration. 
But of these and the porpoises we cannot speak here. 
They are instances of mammals which have adapted them- 
selves to a pelagic existence. Some representatives of 
almost all land animals have done likewise. There are 
the pelagic birds, the various species of albatrosses and 
petrels so well known to all voyagers in the southern seas 
or Pacitic Ocean ; and there are even pelagic insects. 

A small insect, allied to the long-legged insects (Gerrys) 
which are so commonly to be seen resting on the surfaces 
of ponds and ditches in England, moving along by a 
series of jerks, and casting curious shadows on the bot- 


forms. Some are red, some blue, some endowed with 
the most brilliant conceivable iridescent colors, of all 
hues. Often they are met with in such vast quantities 
that they color the water, and sometimes render it thick, 
like pea soup. Some of them have most enormous eyes, 
so large in proportion to their bodies that the animals ap- 
pear as if they were nearly all eye. One has a large pro- 
jection from the under part of its body, the only function 
of which is to contain the back parts of the huge eyes, 
which stretch through the entire body and yet cannot 
find room enough. 

Of very great importance amongst the surface animals 
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coming up. However, from a 
series of experiments made on 
board the Challenger, it seems 
certain that some of the ani- 
mals extend to a depth of 
more than a hundred fathoms. 
Very possibly there is a wide 
expanse of water between the 
bottom of the deep sea and 
the first two or three hundred 
fathoms of its surface which is 
nearly or quite devoid of life 
of any kind. We may hope 
soon to know something cer- 
tain about the range in depth 
of oceanic animals, for Mr. 
Alexander Agassiz, the Ameri- 
can naturalist, is engaged in 
experimenting with a net that 
can be kt down to any depth 
with its mouth closed, then 
opened and towed along at 
that depth, and then again 
closed before being brought 
to the surface. Thus any- 
thing found in such a net 
will certainly belong to the 
depth to which the net was 
lowered. Certain it is that at 
are the pelagic Rhizopods. Rhizopods are composed of a; a depth of 100 fathoms there is no sunlight at all, so 
jelly-like’substance devoid of organs of any kind. They can | that the animals living there or at greater depths must 
contract their body, and can also push out small portions | be always in the dark, excepting as regards the phosphor- 
of it in any direction from any part of its surface, and by | escent light given out by themselves or other animals. 
means of these lay hold of food, which is passed into 
the jelly anywhere as may happen, and, lying embedded 
in it, becomes digested. Some of these Rhizopods are 
provided with most delicate and beautiful calcareous 
shells, and some of these forms live at the sea bottom, 
whilst others are pelagic. One of the most remarkable 
of the pelagic forms is Globigerina. The pelagic globi- 
gerine have a shell composed of several globular cham- 
bers, which are covered all over with most delicate 
spines. These spines are very long, and form a regu- 
lar forest over the shell, and by increasing vastly the 
area of resistance of the animal, they tend to keep it 
at the surface of the water. 
The dead shells of the globi- 
gerine and their allies drop 
to the bottom of the deep sea, 
and there assist largely in the 
formation of the globigerina 
mud, the modern representa- 
tive of chalk, so well known 
from the writings of Dr. Car- 
penter, Sir Wyville Thomson, 
and other explorers of the 
deep sea. 

The habits of pelagic animals are little known. 
Many of them rise to the very surface of the sea at 
night, and sink to some depth during the day. Others, 
again, rise in the daytime and sink at night. It is not 
known with any certainty to what depth the pelagic 
animals range : the question is of the greatest interest. 
The animals are to be found abundantly in tow-nets 
which have been let down to a depth of a hundred 
fathoms or more ; but when an open net has been towed 
through the water from any great depth, the animals 
found in it at the surface may have come from any 
intermediate depth, and been caught as the net was 
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HALOBATES, OR SEA-WALKEER. 
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The wonders and beanty of the phosphorescence ex- 
hibited by the pelagic animals has formed the theme of 
many writers. Many different pelagic animals are phos- 
phorescent, and the kind of light emitted and the manner 
of its appearance vary, according to the nature of the 
animal causing it. Sometimes the sea, far and wide, as 
far as the eye can see, is lighted up with sheets of a 
curious, weird-looking light, and wherever the water 
breaks a little on the surface before the breeze the white 
foam is brilliantly illuminated. This kind of phosphores- 
cence is due to a minute globular gelatinous animal named 
~Yoctiluca. 

Such displays as above described are comparatively 
rare, and in order that they should occur, the animals 
must be present in very great abundance, the sky must 
be cloudy, and there must be a breeze to agitate the ani- 
mals, and thus cause them to emit their light more bril- 
liantly. We saw only one such scene during the whole of 
the Challenger’s voyage of three years and a half. It 
occurred in the equatorial Atlantic Ocean, between the 
Cape Verde Islands and St. Paul’s Rocks. So bright was 
the light that the lower sails of the ship were seen to be 
distinctly lighted up by the light given off from the 
broken water thrown up by the hull of the vessel. 

At other times the water, where disturbed, is seen to be 
full of small luminous scintillating specks. This is the 
commonest form of phosphorescence in the open sea, and 
is due to various small animals, principally crustacea, 
which give out their light by flashes. Some small crus- 
tacea are luminous apparently only because they feed on 
the luminous matter of other animals. 

The most beautiful kind of phosphorescence is that 
produced by the curious ascidian colony Pyrosoma (fire- 
body). These compound colonies are transparent masses 
of a cylindrical form, hollowed out inside into a tubular 
cavity, open at one end. They are made up of hundreds 
or thousands of similar animals, all packed in a common 
jelly, one over the other, in the wall of the tube. Each 
animal can take in water by an opening situated on the 
outer surface of the cylinder, and eject it through another 
opening into the tubular cavity inside it. The animals 
breathe and feed by thus drawing a stream of water 
through their bodies, and as the water sent through by 
all the members of the colony passes out of the opening 
at the end of the cylinder, the cylinder or whole colony is 
moved slowly through the water, away from the direction 
of the opening. A Pyrosoma colony, when stimulated by 
a touch or shake or swirl of the water, gives out a bright 
globe of bluish light, which lasts for several seconds as 
the animal drifts past the ship several feet beneath the 
surface of the water, and then goes out suddenly. 

Pyrosomas are commonly found of about six or eight 
inches in length. One was caught during the Challenger 
expedition, in the deep-sea trawl, which was a very giant. 
It was like a great sac, with its walls of jelly an inch in 
thickness. It was four feet in length, and ten inches in 
diameter. When a Pyrosoma is stimulated by having the 
surface touched, the phosphorescent light breaks out 
brightly at the spot irritated. I wrote my name with my 
finger on the giant as it lay ina tub on the deck, and it 
came out in a few seconds in letters of fire. 

Most of the various forms of pelagic animals have an 
almost world-wide range, so far as the temperature of the 
water will allow. In being thus widely distributed they 
resemble the deep-sea animals, which are nearly alike all 
over the world, from the coast of Portugal to Japan. 
Many of the species of pelagic animals occurring in the 
Pacific are slightly different from those occurring in the 
Atlantic, though closely allied to them. But it is re- 


markable how closely large catches turned out of the 
towing-net in either ocean resemble one another. The 
general components of the mass caught in both places are 
virtually the same. It would be impossible, were such 
not the case, in a paper such as the present, to give any 
adequate conception at all of the fauna and flora of so 
vast an area as the ocean surface, that is to say, of three- 
quarters of the earth’s surface ; but as already stated, it is 
almost impossible, without the experience gained on a 
long voyage, to realize the abundance and variety of 
pelagic life. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE: 


New Tractina Parer—A new tracing-parchment has been 
lately introduced in Germany. It is good drawing-paper for pen 
or pencil, and allows lines to be erased with the knife or india- 
rubber. It is, moreover, exceedingly tough, while being suitable 
for making tracings. To produce blue ee of adrawing made on 
it, the following instructions are given : Take ammonia-citrate of 
iron, 2 Ibs. 514 oz. avoir. ; red prussiate of potash, Ub.9 oz. avoir. ; 
dissolve separately in water, then mix and make the whole up to 
one gallon, and preserve from the light. Ordinary veLet on which 
the copy is to be produced is brushed over with this solution and 
kept in a dark room till required. To make a copy the tracing is 
put into the copying frame with its face to the glass, and a sheet of 
the prepared paper under it. Tho light of day is then allowed to 
pass through the tracing until the paper below becomes olive- 
green, The latter is then washed in cold rain-water in a dark 
room, and the blue lines appear. 


A SPORTSMAN on the Indian borders of Cashmere describes the 
grass shoes and stockings worn in that, region, They are made of 
plaits of the ordinary rice straw, and consist only of a flat sole with 
three cross-pieces over the instep, and are tied round the ankle, 
another plait coming between the great and second toes, and thus 
preventing the foot from protruding too far forward. The usual 

lan is first to put on a pair of stockings, over these a pair of thick 
ace-up woolen socks, and over these again some very thin leathern 
socks, followed by the grass shoes themselves. The great toe, in 
all these socks, must have a separate stall for itself, like the thumb 
of a mitten; and at first this is very uncomfortable to a European, 
but the wearer soon gets accustomed to it. 


SEVERAL incidents chronicled among the angling correspondence 
of the London Field lately, go to show that in some fishes, at least 
the sense of pain is very dull. In one case a trout was hooked 
foul in such a way that the eye was dragged out and the fish 
escaped ; ten minutes later the same trout rose a second time at 
the 4 and was successfully landed. In a second instance a en & 
ling took the end fly of a cast, and a little later the other hook, 
showing that his eagerness for food was by no means tamed by the 
supposed “ anguish” of one hook already through his jaw. 


Ir is the conclusion of the French eclipse expedition last Spring 
to the Caroline Islands, the report of which has has just been pub- 
lished, that ‘‘ the more we advance, the more we perceive the com- 
plex nature of the regions in the immediate vicinity of the sun ; 
and it is only dy persistent and very varied observations, and an 
exhaustive discussion of these observations, that we can arrive at 
an exact knowledge of these regions.” The great eclipse of 1883 
allowed a step forward, as the French astronomers were highly 
successful in their work, especially in photography. 


Dr. SKETCHLEY, the ostrich farmer at Anaheim, California, sneers 
at the popular belief that the ostrich hides its head inthe sand, and 
then considers its whole Rosy hidden. He says that he would 
have been saved great trouble in South Africa when trying tocatch 
his birds had this been their habit. The only way to catch them is 
to run them down by relays of fresh horses, 


Tue Isthmus of Corinth, in Greece, is now being cut by a canal, 
only about four miles in length, which will save a voyage of nearl 
200 miles around the Peninsula. In ancient days this narrow nec 
of land often became what Canadians call a portage, the Greek 
warriors dragging their small vessels across to escape some hostile 
foree southward, 

Ir is stated in a recent book on the Adriatic fisheries that a 
single pound of eel fry, known in Italy as capillari, and in England 
as eelvars or elvers, will furnish, in five or six years, from 7,000 to 
8,000 pounds’ weight of eels ; and a pound of gray mullet fry pro- 
duces nearly 400 pounds of edible fish in the course of a single 
season. 

Spectrum observations made of the flames during an eruption 
of the volcano Kilauea, in Hawaii, showed the presence in the lava 
“of sodium, hydrogen, and the carbureted compounds.” Some 
“curious coincidences between these volcanic phenomena and 
those of the solar surface ” were also recorded, 


PERHAPS the deepest coal mine on this continent is at Pottsville, 
Pa. The shaft is 1,576 feet deep—nearly a third of a mile, Every 
day during the busy season 200 cars, containing four tons each, 
are sent from below to the upper world, the time of each trip being 
a little over a minute, 
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WHILE, in fact, we know innumerable chemical and payelcat 
forces capable of altering to any give-and-take extent the boun- 
daries between liquids and their vapors, between similar and dis- 
similar solids and liquids, and like and unlike gases and mole- 
cules, so as to change entirely all their physical and chemical 
states, or groupings, yet no force of art or nature can make any 
portion of gross matter change its weit by condensation or 
escape of ether. Even chemistry, to whose reaction Professor 
Morris assigns the greatest power of altering molecular groupings, 
although tested in this direction with the delicacy of a yacuum- 
warenoe in Mr. Crookes’ researches, has been found to be powerless 
to do so, 


Proressor Ewrne of Tokio prints in the Proceedings of the 
Keismological Society of Japan three valuable seismological notes. 
The first of these describes a duplex pendulum seismometer, the 
pencipls of which is the following: A common pendulum having 
ts centre of gravity below tho centre of suspension is stable; an 
inverted pendulum with pivoted supporting rod is unstable. By 

lacing an inverted pendulum below a common ono, and connect- 

on ta bobs so that any horizontal displacement must be common 
to both, the equilibrium of the jointed system may be made neutral 
or as nearly stable as is desired. A very sensitive seismograph 
is thus obtained. The instrument has not yet been put to the test 
of an actual earthquake. 


An ALuMINium Loc.—Aluminium alloys are now coming to the 
front as a substitute for brass. The alloys found most suitablo are 
those of Mr. Webster, which are of a white or yellow color as de- 
sired, and are adapted for guns, ships’ propellers, stove-grates, 
fire-irons, musical instruments, bells, gongs, and many other pur- 

ses, both useful and ornamental. A ship’s log of aluminium 

oes not corrode in the least in sea-water, and has no galvanic 
action, Wire ropes, sounding machines, and even telegraph wires 
are made of these alloys. 


M. Fare, in a paper read before the Academy of Sciences, Paris, 
on July 2d, regarding the tornadoes which swept over Kansas on 
May , 1879, maintains that these meteorological phenomena, 
iike other storms and hurricanes, are due to whirlwinc 8, descend- 
ing with vertical axes, and originating, not in the lower atmo- 
spheric strata, but in the upper currents, the direction of which 
may be quite different from the light winds which previously pre- 
vailed near the surface of the earth and quite independent of them. 


M. Noset has introduced, according to the Bulletin de la Société 
Scientifique et Industrielle de Marseille, a new explosive, named by 
him “ dynamite-gomme” or ‘‘gomme explosive.” It is formed 
of 93 or 94 per cent. of nitro-glycerine, and of 6 or 7 per cent. of 
soluble gun-cotton. By some artifice in the manufacture the inti- 
mate mfstare of these two substances gives either a gelatinous 
mass or an explosive completely solidified. This gum explodes 
simply by contact with a flame. 


A New Grass—M. Sidot, a tutor at the Lycée Charlemagne, has 
discovered a glass without flint or silicate in it. The new material 
is a phosphate of lime fused at a very high temperature, and 
owing to its freedom from flint, it cannot be damaged by any acid, 
the corrosive hydro-fluoric acid which eats ordinary glass havin 
no effect on it. M. Sidot’s glass will, therefore, be specially usefu! 
in chemical experiments. 


Mr. G. Oro, of Darmstadt, has brought out what he calls a new 
combination of phosphorus and copper. We have heard of this 
compound for many years. Mr. Otto, however, traces the bene- 
ficial influence of phosphorus in producing homogeneity in copper 
castings to the expulsion of the carbonic acid from the metal, and 
to its preventing tho absorption of oxygen from the atmosphere. 
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Practice makes perfect. True, but a man can contrive to drop a 
hot plate as readily the first time trying as the second. 


WaT A FELLOW OF THE ASTRONOMICAL SocreTy Says.—The only 
direct proof we have of the cow’s jump over the moon is the Milky 
Way. 

Wary is it that, whenever you are looking for anything, you invaria- 
bly find itin the we place in which you look? Because you always 
stop looking when you find it. 


A BRIGHT little girl who had successfully spelled the word “that,” 
was asked by her teacher what would remain after the “t” had 
been taken away. “The dirty cups and saucers,” was the prompt 
reply. 

A GENTLEMAN noticing that his wife’s new bonnets grew smaller 
and smaller, and the bills larger and larger, calmly said: “TI sup- 
ae ae thing will go on until the milliner will send nothing but 
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Aw inveterate bachelor being asked bya sentimental miss why he 
did not secure some fond one’s company in his voyage on the 
come rd life, replied. “I would, if I were sure such an ocean would 

e Pacific.” 


“ T FINE you fortyshillings,” said a justice of the peace to a man 
who had been convicted of a misdemeanor. “T haven't the exact 
change, judge,” replied the victim, throwing down a five-pound 
note. ‘That's correct,” said the judge, sweeping the money from 
the table. “This court reserves the right to raise or lower a fine, 
and on this occasion it is advisable to raise.” 


How To get a good wife. Take a good girl, and go to the par- 
son. 

Waar time by the clock is the best for a pun? A joke takes 
best when it strikes one. 


In England people never “go to bed,” they “ retire.” More- 
over they never “ get up,” they “ descend ” in the morning. 


AN AGRICULTURAL ConuUNDRUM.—What kind of fruit does an 
axle-tree bear? It depends on what is in the vehicle above the 
axle-tree. 

A YARN AND 1Ts LencTH.—The difference between a long and 
short yarn is very well illustrated by the difference of one’s feelings 
in holding a skein for one’s grandmother or for one’s sweetheart. 


“ THERE are two things,” remarked a shrewd old lady, “ which, 
no matter how you look, the world will never dispute with you on, 
One is putting your age up high, and the other is setting youl 
capacity down low.” 


“AnEM! So here I am between two tailors!” said a datdy at 3 
public table, where a couple of younggtailors were seated. “ Ver 
true,” said one. “ We are but beginners, and can afford to keep 
only one goose between us!” 


An English traveler in America asked a captain of a lake 
steamey the name of the lake they were traversing. He replied : 
“Lake Huron,” “Yes, I know,” responded the Englishman, “ it 
is the lake Iam on; but what is its name ?” 


THE craze on electric study is beginning to bear fruit. ‘Aro 
you the conductor ?” asked a lad on a car. “I am,” yeplied the 
courteous official, “and my name is Wood.” “ Oh, that can’t be,” 
said the boy, ‘for wood is a non-conductor.” 


“T’vE lost a patient,” said a doctor, with a frown on his face, 
taking his seat in a club smoking-room. “I am sorty to hear it. 
Man or woman ?” asked one of the members. “Man.” When 
did he die?” “Die? Hang him, he’s not dead! He stopped 
are my medicine, got well, and ran away without paying the 
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CHILDREN and fools, pap the old adage, always tell the truth. 
“Mother sent me,” said a littie girl toa neighbor, “ to ask you to 
come and take tea with her this evening.” “Did she say at what 
time, my dear ?” “No, ma’am; she only said she would ask you 
and then the thing would be off her mind; that was all she said.” 


HANDY IN Case OF FirE.—A young tenor obtained a hearing 
before the manager of a provincia theatre. He sang; but the 
manager stopped him at the end of three or four notes. “ Leave 
me your address,” he said, “and I will think of you if it should 
happen.” ‘What do you mean by ‘if it should happen ’?” de- 
manded the youngtenor, ‘Why, if my theatre should catch fire 

” “Well?” “T should engage you to ery ‘ Fire” 


FACTS ARE STUBBORN THINGS. 


Is there anything in any of the numerous advertisements of the 
Royal Baking Powder to show that the Royal does not use Am- 
monia and Tartaric Acid as cheap substitutes for Cream of Tartar ? 
Or is there any charge, or the slightest insinuation in those adver- 
tisements, that Cleveland’s Superior Baking Powder contains any- 
thing but the purest Grape Cream of Tartar and Bicarbonate of 
Soda, with a small portion of flour as a preservative ? 

Ammonia and Tartaric Acid produce a cheap leavening gas, 
which is not to be somperets in the practical test of baking, with 
the more desirable carbonic acid gas generated by the exclusive 
use of the expensive Cream of Tartar. 

Use Cleveland’s Superior Baking Powder and judge for your- 
self of its superiority. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having had placed in 
his hands by an East India missionary the formula of a simple 
vegetable remedy for the speedy and permanent cure of Consum p- 
tion, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and Lung Affee- 
tions, also a positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility and all 
Nervous Complaints, having tested its wonderful curative powers 
in thousands of cases, has felt it his og to make it known to his 
suffering fellows, Actuated by this motive and a desire to relieve 
human suffering, I will send free of charge to all who desire it, this 
recipe in German, French or English, with full directions for pre- 
paring and using. Sent by mail by addressing with stamp, naming 
this paper, W. A. Noyes, 149 Power’s Block, Rochester, N. he 


HEGEMAN’S GASTRICINE 
Prevents, Relieves, Oures Dyspepsia. 


Dr. R. F. C. Broung, of Warren, R. I., writes: “Send another 
dozen Hegeman’s Gastricine Lozenges. I do not believe in patent 
medicine as a general thing, but, after a fair trial, I can indorro 
this article as a scientifically prepared remedy of much merit in 
the treatment of various forms of indigestion and its sequela. 

A trial of Gastrictnr Lozeness will convinee the sufferer of 
their efficacy. Sold by drugetsts. Price 25 and 50 cents per box, 
Beware of imitations, Sent hv mail. J.N. Hramman & Co., Pro- 
prictors, Broadway, corner of 8th Street, New York, 
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MONTEREY—THE METROPOLIS OF NORTHERN MEXICO 
By FANNIE B. WarpD. 


Monterey, the capital of Nuevo Leon and the larg- | of France it was also the capital of Coahuila and Tamau- 
est of the five frontier States. of Mexico, lies some 700 


lipas, and the most important. commercial point in all 
miles north of the capital of the Republic, and about 200 | Northern Mexico. During the governorship of General 
tiles south of the Rio Grande. Before the intervention ' Santiago vidaurri, whose great influence with the Liberal 


FOUNTAIN IN THE PLAZA DE ZABAGOSA, MONTEREY, MEXICO, 
Vol. XVII, No. 3—17. 
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MONTEREY—THE METROPOLIS OF NORTHERN MEXICO. 


party, in return for services rendered against Santa Anna, 
obtained numerous concessions and privileges for the 
commerce of Monterey. Merchants brought their goods 
here from San Luis Potosi, Zacatecas, Durango, and 
even far-away Chihuahua. But since that good man’s 
day these advantages have been considerably curtailed, 
and the olden honors and emoluments divided among the 
neighboring states. It has now a population of about 
40,000, and being the nearest place of importance to the 
border—about as far southeast from the dividing river as 
San Antonio—the flourishing city of the Alamo is north- 
east of it—its steady growth and prosperity is assured. 

It is nestled in the midst of the Sierra Madres, and de- 
rives its name (Monte—Rey, king mountain) from the 
great Sierra de la Mitra, which is truly a ‘‘ king” among 
mountains, with peak shaped like a huge mitre, rising 
west of the town. From the earliest days of Catholicism 
in this country, the faithful have devoutly believed that 
within the heart of this stupendous height enormous 
treasure is hidden, to be revealed to God’s children in 
His own good time by miraculous removal of the mitre. 

On the east stands the giant Sierra de la Silla (Saddle 
Mountain), while the main range, with here and there a 
ragged peak, throws up an impassable wall of precipitous 
cliffs on three sides of the town, except where broken by 
defiles and cafions. No pen can describe the ever-changing 
beauty of these ‘‘mother mountains ”—the Sierra Madres. 
Even their color is never seen twice alike ; rosy in the 

"morning, blue and brown at noonday, amethyst at sunset, 
purple at night, every passing cloud, every change in 
the atmosphere, gives them a different tint. Sometimes 
their tops are lost in clouds ; again the summits are dis- 
tinctly visible, while fleecy patches float far below them ; 
and anon the whole range grows indistinct and misty, as 
though the ‘‘Madres” had vailed themselves and re- 
treated. The sight of them in this Summer land of sweet 
idleness is a perpetual tonic, a rest, an inspiration, and 
makes plain the Psalmist’s words, ‘‘ J will look unto the 
hills whence cometh my help !” 

The history of Monterey, like that of all modern Mex- 
ico, is blended with the annals of the Church. The early 
Spanish Fathers who came over to convert the Indians, 
followed the roving tribes as they moved from place 
to place in search of richer fruits or better game, holding 
divine services wherever practicable. Whenever a halt 
was made, the missionaries erected rude jacals (huts) of 
branches, which served for sanctuaries, and in many cases 
the primitive leafy church in time became a permanent 
mission. Thus it was that Monterey was born. 

Fray Andres de Leon, who came over immediately after 
the conquest, happened to build his jacal here, and held 
service in it daily until (in 1592) his mission was firmly 
established. Then Montemayor came, and in September 
20th, 1596, formally founded the town. For several years 
thereafter the central figure of this metropolitan city of 
Nuevo Leon—the nucleus around which everything grew, 
and upon which all depended—was its one church, a 
mud-hovel roofed with hay. But by-and-by the good 
Fray de Leon succeeded in obtaining funds from the 
mother country, and built a convent for Franciscans 
upon the site of the primitive jacal, which still forms part 
of one of the fashionable churches of Monterey—the 
Iglesia de San Francisco. 

In those days sanctuaries were also forts and houses of 
refuge, and as early as 1626 it had the same high wall and 
strong tower which still distinguish this most interest- 
ing landmark. For 150 years, however, its roof was still 
of dried grass, which sparks repeatedly burned or winds 
blew away, and not until 1753 was it capped with this roof 


of sabine beams topped with arches of solid adobe, which 
look capable of defying all storms to come till the Resur- 
rection morning. Its great wooden doors are worm-eaten 
and rickety ; but the crossed arms painted upon then— 
one, naked, representing the people ; the other, sleeved in 
scarlet and purple, the protectiug power of the Church— 
are plainly visible. Grass and cactus have sprung and 
faded, and sprung again through more than a century of 
seasons upon its roof, and among thé arches a young 
tree is thriftily growing in the drifted dust of the years. 
Its old tower, reached by an outside stairway, whose 
stones have been worn hollow by many feet, contains a 
so-called ‘‘ chime” of antique bells, which make an un- 
earthly clatter when ‘‘ the ringers ring with the will,” as 
they do at every hour in the day. In the vaults below it 
is said that the Inquisition was located, in days when that 
remnant of medieval barbarism prevailed in Mexico. 

It would be dark and gloomy enough within the old 
church, were it not for many candles which the faithful 
have kept burning through all the centuries. At what- 
ever hour of day or evening one enters, there are always 
worshipers upon their knees, murmuring their Spanish 
prayers or whispering at confessional gratings. The taste 
of the early fathers seems to have rioted in gorgeous 
coloring, and the whole Blessed Family, saints included, 
are clad in all the colors of the rainbow. The Christs are 
exceedingly bloody and lugubrious, often with purple 
legs and blue hair, and roses as large as cabbages grow- 
ing out of the wounds in hands and feet, and from the 
heart of each Mother of Sorrows a real dagger is osten- 
tatiously protruding. This old Iglesia de San Francisco 
has a wonderful fascination. One loves to climb its 
moldy tower, and perch with the birds among its rusty 
bells, looking down into the courts, now weed-grown and 
deserted, where nuns and monks walked in other days ; 
while the sighing of the wind seems echoing the voices of 
those who suffered in the vaults beneath in the name of 
the merciful Jesus. 

The cathedral, or rather La Iglesia Mayor, which an- 
swers the purpose, is an imposing edifice in a city whose 
adobe structures have rarely but one story. This Main 
Church, which is known as the Cathedral, has existed 
since 1604, but, like the San Francisco, was at first only 
a hay-roofed jacal, which required constant repairs. 

In 1635 the present church was begun, but progressed 
so slowly that, half a century later, it was not yet ready 
for occupancy. Then the priests took it in hand, and by 
soliciting alms, in the course of fifteen years had finished 
the first vault. Encouraged by this rapid (?) progress, 
some wealthy citizens came to the rescue, and in 1791 it 
was declared completed. The outside walls are colored a 
pale yellow, with much carving and stucco-work in bas 
relief, representing the usual puffy-cheeked angels and 
cherubim of the artist’s imagination—the former with 
remarkable development of limb, and the latter with no 
limbs at all. 

High up in the towers, around which countless doves. 
are constantly sailing, is a wonderful old clock, made in 
the City of Mexico in 1786, by Antonio Velasquez. Not 
only has this ancient horologe told the passing hours to 
successive generations, but strikes the quarters also by 
another bell, whose deep, resonant tones may be heard by 
all the city. In the other towers several bells are always 
clamoring, indicating nearly continuous service during 
every day in the year. 

It is, indeed, a ‘‘ dim, religious light ” within La Iglesia 
Mayor, for its small, heavily-barred windows are high up 
under the roof, and daylight is admitted only through 
the elaborately carved side doors. The great altar in 
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front, reaching from floor to ceiling, is very fine, the relablo 
carefully carved and gilded. Ten life-sized saints stand 
forth upon it, each with the same cast of countenance, 
and flow of drapery, and with precisely the same expres- 
sion of sanctified curiosity upon each golden face, which 
the wear and tear of a century has not subdued. There 
are the usual pictures, images, crucifixes innumerable, 
and all other paraphernalia of the Roman Catholic faith, 
only these are in better taste than those of most Mexican 
churches ; for the Bishop of the Diocese, Ignacio Montes 
de Oca y Obregon, is a gentleman of great culture and 
refinement, who has traveled in all lands, and learned 
the best the world has to offer. 

In another portion of the Cathedral, which serves as a 
chapel, a vault is built into the wall, whose front looks 
like the highly ornamental door of a wardrobe. Within are 
shelved the bones of the successive Bishops of Linares, in 
the following order as to dates: 1799, 1815, 1821, 1844. 
The whole immense pile is floored by a succession of 
trap-doors, each bearing a number and a groove for 1ift- 
ing. Underneath, for many years, the dead of Monterey 
were buried, until the vaults were declared filled to the 
brim. 

Some of the special ceremonies in this church are ex- 
ceedingly touching. For instance, at intervals during 
the ‘“‘ month of Mary,” after a Mass in which is much jubi- 
lant music of viol and cornet, it is the custom for living 
virgins, dressed in white, like brides, with flowing vails 
and orange blossoms, to march in procession around the 
sanctuary. The first four dark-eyed seioritas carry a 
litter upon their shoulders—lace-covered and flower- 
strewn—upon which stands an image of the Blessed 
Virgin ; several little girls precede them, also clad in 
white and carrying tall white lilies. The whole motley 
multitude follows, all with lighted candles, singing as 
they go; while priests in their choicest vestments, and 
scarlet-robed choir-boys with swinging censers, tinkling 
bells and uplifted crosses, walk solemnly in advance. 
Before the altar of every saint—and they are many—the 
people halt, the sacred litter is deposited upon a lace- 
draped shrine, and all kneel while hymns are chanted 
and flowers strewn; when the procession moves on as 
before, till the circuit of the church is completed. 

Again, in the Autumn, upon All Souls’ Day, when the 
nation prays in the churches, each for his own dead, the 
seene is impressive. For hours the bells toll dismally, 
and the streets are full of black-robed figures, silently 
wending their way to the place of supplication. In the 
centre of each darkened sanctuary the black-palled 
funeral dais is erected, with its flickering candles and 
grim suggestions. The altars are draped with crape, the 
usual gaudy roses replaced by black ones, and sombre 
banners bear in Spanish the legend, “‘ Remember the 
Dead.” The kneeling multitude, all with devout faces 
turned toward the cross, the symbol of their hope, repeat 
their prayers so earnestly that the united voices sound 
like the distant roaring of the sea. They are mostly of 
that sex who are ‘‘First at the cradle and last at the 
tomb,” and each countenance tells its tale of sorrow. 
There are orphaned children, the widow in her weeds, 
the white-haired mother bereft of sons and daughters ; 
every family, high or low, sends its mourning Rachel, for 
the common sorrow touches all impartially, and death is 
alike a tragedy in palace or hovel. 

And it does not detract from the solemnity of such 
Occasions to know that one in kneeling above the dead of 
& hundred years, with only a board between ! 

According to the Bull Relata Semper, the elevation of this 
Parish of Linares to the rank of a bishopric was ordered 
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by the Pope, an: so declared in 1779. Thirteen years later 
came a royal decree from the King of Spain, ordering the 
building of a cathedral in Monterey. Governor Valdez 
selected the site which pleased him best; on the north 
side of the city, in the vicinity of the now-ruined citadel. 
The work was begun, but after three years’ labor and the 
expenditure of $60,000, it was abandoned because of dif- 
ferences wliich had arisen between the Governor and the 
Chapter of the Bishopric. Shortly afterward Governor 
Valdez died, and though there was then an ample fund 
espocially appropriated for the purpose, neither the 
Church powers nor succeeding governors seemed to have 
sufficient ambition to carry on the enterprise. So the 
abortive beginning, now moss-grown with age, still stands 
a mcnument to the Mexican mafiana (to-morrow), which, 
ike ours—according to the poet’s assurance—‘“‘ never 
comes.” 

There are several other equally interesting churches in 
Monterey—of course, all Catholic—each with its tra- 
dition, which the faithful devoutly believe. Among them 
is La Capilla de la Purisima, which has given its name to 
the west quarter of the town. Its history is as follows: 
About a century and a half ago there came a great deluge, 
when for forty days and nights it rained without inter- 
mission. Great floods, pouring down from the Sierra 
Madre, came surging through Santa Catalina, carrying all 
before them, and Monterey was in imminent danger. An 
Indian woman, who made shoes for a living, possessed a 
wooden image of the Virgin, and when the floods were 
rising in the suburbs she took it to the water’s edge and 
prayed to it, when, lo! the torrent immediately receded, 
and the city was saved! Then this poor woman and her 
humble neighbors erected a jacal upon the spot, called 
La Casa del Virgen, in which the precious image was en- 
shrined. Here the women for miles around were wont to 
come and pray; and by-and-by, a rich lady, dying in 
Monterey, left a legacy with which to build a better 
house of worship. La Capilla de la Purisima is the 
result, a handsome little church upon the site of the old 
jacal, 

So many believing creatures desired to be buried where 
the great miracle had been performed, that a populous 
graveyard once occupied the spot ; but the growing city 
spread out all around it, and in 1858 the bones were re- 
moved. When those now living in the vicinity have occa- 
sion to dig in their dooryards, or the courts of their 
houses, it is no uncommon thing, to this day, to turn up 
skulls and marrow-bones. 

In another portion of Monterey a magnificent church, 
called El Roble (the oak) is nearly completed, after more 
than a century of building. It derives its name and chief 
interest from the legend of a little chapel in the rear. 
The Virgin of the Roble, who has given her name to the 
locality, is very small, and with complexion like that of 
an Ethiopian. Many years ago a pious monk, who went 
daily to pray under an oak-tree, found her one morning 
standing in the heart of it. henceforth all the people 
came there to revere her, until the Roble chapel was 
built, when she was enshrined therein. But, strange to 
say, the Virgin preferred her ‘heart of oak,” and how- 
ever securely the chapel doors were locked at night, she 
was always found in tho morning standing in the tree, 
until, one day, the oak was rent in twain by light- 
ning, after which catastrophe she remained quietly in the 
chapel. 

Now comes the strangest part of the story. When the 
grand new Iglesia Mayor was completed, the bishop de- 
sired to place this wonderful Virgin among his choicest 
treasures, and had a special niche prepared for her. She 
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was duly installed therein, with great pomp and cere- 
mony, while all the people fell down adoring. But the 
very next morning, when the Cathedral was unlocked as 
usual at daybreak, behold her niche was empty! On 
going to the little old chapel of the Roble, there she was 
in her accustomed place, and her sacred robes were all 
dusty and draggled ; which proved conclusively in the 
minds of many that she had actually walked through the 
midnight streets of Monterey, from one sanctuary to the 
other ! 

The sight-seer in Monterey is told that one of the first 
things he must visit is the ‘‘ Bishop’s Pleasure Palace,”’ 
situated on Obispado Hill, west of the town. Naturally, 
from its high-sounding name, the unsophisticated tourist 
imagines it to be a fine res- 
idence, but it is in reality 
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formed by man-power, few 
carts or horses being em- 
ployed. We meet human 
beasts of burden carrying 
wardrobes on their heads, 
pianos on their backs, or 
huge blocks of building 
stone, with apparent ease. 
The Mexican Indians who 
transport goods from the 
interior are so trained that 
they will tire the strongest 
horse, in equal time and 
distance, carrying from 100 
to 150 pounds. It is an 
actual fact that, after mak- 
ing a long trip thus heav- 
ily loaded, on the return, 
they fill their baskets with 
stones, their strained and 
distorted muscles requiring 
the burden to which they 
had been accustomed. 
From the summit of Obis- 
pado Hill the magnificent 
view amply repays the toil 
of the ascent. Below sleeps 
the ancient city in its mountain setting, and the heights 
close in on every hand, growing grander the nearer we 
approach. Traces of the American invasion of 1846 are 
everywhere visible. These rust-eaten cannon lying all 
around were spiked by General Taylor, for he stormed 
and took this palace. Away over on the other side of the 
town, from the topmost peak of the lofty Sierra de la Silla, 
the American colors floated over the downfall of Monterey. 
The city had then but four streets, running east and west. 
Through these streets our soldiers stormed, fighting all the 


-way. Every house was a barricade to be taken, every room 


a scene of murder, and, as always, it was the innocent who 
suffered most—those who scarcely knew even the cause 
of the invasion. It tovk General Taylor's men two weeks 


the only “ruin” of which 


the section can boast. It is 


exactly one hundred years 


since Monseigneur Verger 


began building this old pile, 


intending it as a Summer 


retreat for the Bishops of 
Linares. It was in a time 
of famine, and its erection 
was also a work of charity, 
for hundreds of poor people 
were employed in bringing 
these great blocks of stone 
up the mountain upon their 
backs. It seems incredible 
that such a task could have 
been accomplished, but by 
it the problem of our school- 
days is solved, and we un- 
derstand at last how Cortez 
transported that historic 
fleet of ships, built upon Py 
the coast and borne over S 
the heights, to the Lake of 
Mexico. Nearly all the labor 
in this qreer country is per- 
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to make the ascent of Saddle Mountain, and the flag once 
planted there waved unmolested until it fell to pieces ; for 
the feat was never repeated, except by the lips of our 
countrymen. As it is about the only American legend 
pertaining to this section, it is an oft-told tale, which 
every wanderer from the land of the Stars and Stripes is 
forced to listen to till patriotic fervor fails. It is difficult 
to enthuse much over the doings of our soldiers here, for 
the conquest of unoffending Monterey was entirely ur- 
ealled-for. Under all the international talk which to-day 
prevails, runs a current deep and strong, in Mexico, of 
animosity toward Americans. The native Mexicans of to- 
day—the leaders, politicians, fighters—were born of the 
trouble and horror of the war, and inherited from their 
panic-stricken mothers the batred which is ‘‘ bred in the 
bone.” But to return to the Bishop’s Pleasure Palace. 
On the front an exquisite little chapel was built, where for 
many years Our Lady of Guadalupe, the patron saint of 
Mexico, was honored. It has a magnificent dome and 
some elegant carving upon the outer pillars, whose deli- 
cate tracery is still beautiful, despite its otherwise 
wretched condition. The handsome altars and fine paint- 
ings it once contained are still preserved in the Hospital 
ce Nuestra Sefiora del Rosario, sustained by the clergy in 
Monterey. The ‘‘ palace” portion of the edifice was never 
finished. As early as 1816 its original purpose had been 
abandoned, and it was occupied by General Arredondo as 
an artillery quarter. During the American war it was 
changed into a fortification, and is again a quarter for 
artillery. Its roofless central apartment contains nothing 
but an immense dry well. The dark rooms surrounding 
it, which have only the doors leading into the inner apart- 
ment for light and air, are like moldy dungeons, tenanted 
by rats and ragged soldiers. We are assured that Los 
Mexicanos are men of steel, and. that any one of these 
warriors can ‘‘lick five” of Uncle Samuel’s. 

When the prisons become overcrowded, the army is re- 
cruited from the ranks of criminals sentenced for life, and 
the police is frequently recruited from the ranks of the 
army. Thus it often happens that an ex-murderer, de- 
veloped into a soldier, and armed cap-a-pie with divers 
and sundry munitions of war, is set to watch other 
criminals not yet emerged from the primary chrysalis. 
The city streets are repaired and most public improve- 
ments made, by prisoners from the penitentiary, closely 
guarded by soldiers. Day by day as I watch them from 
my window, unable to tell ‘“‘which is which,” only by 
bayonets in the hands of some and shovels in others—not 
by any varying degrees of rascality or virtue expressed in 
their faces—I marvel much why they do not divide up 
weapons and run away together. The Mexican police are 
striking-looking figures, clad in scanty linen and much 
‘brief authority,” with rusty, old-fashioned cavalry 
sabres dangling at their heels, and equally antique-look- 
ing pistols pendent from their belts. In some respects 
these Mexican cities are better governed than any I ever 
saw in other lands. Here are no drunken riots, no saloon 
brawls, little thieving, and less murder within corporate 
limits. The least disorderly action, even loud talking in 
the streets, causes prompt arrest, and to be suspected of 
being a disturber of the public peace, is almost as 
dangerous to personal liberty as actual commission of 
crime. It is so little while since Revolutions were the 
order of the hour, that Mexico has not yet become accus- 
tomed to the situation and modified her laws to suit a 
time of peace. An American finds himself environed 
here, on every hand, by laws which he cannot compre- 
hend. For instance. any one carrying a package upon 
the streets after eight p.m. is liable to arrest. A person, 
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either walking or driving after eleven o'clock at night is 
accosted by the watchman with the query: Quien es/ 
or Donde vive ?—‘‘ Who are you ?” or ‘‘ Where do you 
live ?” Receiving no reply, the vigilant guardian of the 
peace may shoot if he pleases. This is rather severe on 
those luckless Americans who do not even understand the 
language, and whose replies are generally more forcible 
than elegant. I never heard of the law being carried into 
full effect, but nevertheless-it stands upon the statutes 
and is liable to be enforced. In Mexico prisoners are 
never pampered, as sometimes by over-zealous philan- 
thropists in our Estados Unidos del Norte. Here the 
penitentiaries are bare of all but the merest necessaries— 
tortillas (cakes made of pounded corn and water) for food, 
a stone bench for a bed, unremitting toil and most rigor- 
ous discipline. Army life is scarcely less to be dreaded, 
with its forced marches, scanty fare, harsh discipline and 
hopeless bondage. 

The Municipal Palace, a large square, two-story struc 
ture, covered with dazzlingly white cement, is justly th: 
pride of Monterey. It stands between two plazas, and is 
surrounded by a series of arches, which form a wide cor- 
ridor. Inside is the Supreme Court-room ; in which the 
State Legislature also holds its sessions, police head- 
quarters, and various other apartments devoted to the 
several branches of the Government. On occasions of 
great jiestas—as, for instance, the 16th of September, 
which answers to our 4th of July—this Luilding is mag- 
nificent in its simple elegance, when fully illuminated 
and surmounted by the national colors. 

Whatever else a Mexican city may lack, it has always 
plenty of plazas—public squares. Monterey has more 
than the usual quota, rejoicing in not less than a dozen. 
Some of them are bare, dusty places, without tree or 
shrub, while others are full of bloom and beauty... 

In every town is one plaza especially devoted to com. 
merce, where all manner of commodities, from cheese to 
jewelry, vegetables, drygoods, fruits, pulque, pottery, pigs, 
goats, and poultry, (alive and dead ), shoes, everything 
the imagination can conceive, are daily offered for sale. In 
cities the Municipal Government has erected buildings 
to shield buyers and sellers from the tropical sun ; but in 
villages if anybody wants a shade he must set it up for 
himself, which he does with two poles and a blanket. 
Monterey has a fine market-house, with spiral staircase 
leading to its tower, and arched adobe roof supported by 
Corinthian pillars. The markets are among the most 
picturesque sights in Mexico. Not only are the tropical 
fruits and national wares and commodities strange to us, 
but the habitans are stranger still. The seller, whether 
man or woman, sits uron the ground, the goods ranged 
in little piles upon a straw mat or bit of canvas. If a 
man, he is silent and taciturn (but never forgets to cheat 
you out of a cent or two in change), a wide old som- 
brero pulled down aver his shaggy brows, sandals laced 
with leather strings wpon his dusty feet, and a bright- 
hned sarape (native blanket) wrapped closely around his 
shoulders, however hot the day. Ifa woman, she is gen- 
erally garrnlous and coquettish, her long, black, matted 
locks uncovered, a loose chemisé not in the least disguis- 
ing her fignro to the waist, and scanty petticoat half con- 
cealing her bare, brewn legs. 

In every market-place is always a fountain or great 
stone well, and to it Egyptian figures are constantly 
coming. Mischievous boys, with long poles over their 
shoulders and pails suspended from either end, take in- 
finite pains to deluge stray dogs, or tilt a little water 
upon the curious stranger, for ‘‘ boys will be boys,” even 
in Mexico. Irofooted women in blue rebosos and red 
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petticoats, strike picturesque attitudes worthy an artists’ 
admiration, one hand upon the hip—the other dark, 
slender arm stretched up to hold the great water-jar 
firmly upon the shoulder. Centuries ago, in the far 
Orient, Rebecca carried just such dull-red pottery, in 
similar fashion, when Jacob fell in love with her at the 
well. 

In Mexico nobody goes to market but servants and 
sight-seeing tourists. A Mexican lady or gentleman of 
social standing would no more be seen there than would 
you, dear reader, at the Theatre Comique. The native 
female aristocrat is seldom seen upon the streets at all, 
and never unattended. If she walks to church at noon- 
day, a friend or relative accompanies her, or a servant 
follows close behind ; and she may not ride in her own 
carriage with only the coachman in front. A Mexican 
gentleman would no more be seen carrying a bundle of 
the smallest size than he would a hod upon his back. 
There, are exceptions to all rules, and I am informed that 
it is considered no special humiliation to carry a book, 
providing it be a small one and is not wrapped in paper ; 
but there they draw the line. 

The fashionable promenade and chief beauty of Mon- 
terey is its Plaza de Zaragosa, which lies in the centre of 
the city, surrounded by the most important edifices of 
church and state. It is full of trees, has a fine old 
marble fountain in the centre, whose big spouting dol- 
phins were the work of a master hand, and a smaller 
fountain among the roses on each side of it. Shaded 
paths, outlined by wicker-work of cane, and bordered by 
vielets, cross and recross in all directions, through a 
wilderness of flowers, banana plants and orange-trees. 
Around the outside runs a wide double walk of cement, 
made by Mexican masons, which is as hard, white and 
smooth as polished marble. Both outside and in are 
rows of marble benches, in shape and size suggestive of 
sarcophagi and the morgue, but toning in more artisti- 
cally with the general effect than any more modern con- 
trivances of wood or iron could possibly do. The mili- 
tary band plays several evenings of every week in this 
plaza, and then all Monterey turns out among the roses. 
It is an universal Mexican custom to walk much in the 
plazas, and all classes indulge in it. Round and round 
they go, the ladies, always with their chaperones or male 
relatives, marching sedately in one direction, and the 
gentlemen in the other, so that they are continually 
meeting. 

It is the correct thing to bow the first time one meets 
an acquaintance, and afterward to deport one’s self like a 
follower in a funeral procession, who is not permitted to 
recognize his dearest friend. Such a thing as stopping 
for a little pleasant chat by the wayside is not dreamed 
of ; for the laws of the Medes and Persians were not more 
strict and unchangeable than the social customs of the 
highest classes jn Mexico. 

These public breathing-places are a blessing to the 
young, for about the only rendezvous where Mexican gal- 
lants can gaze upon the object of their affections are here 
and at church. Gentlemen may not call familiarly and 
visit en famille, or take the young ladies out to walk or 
‘drive, to ball or theatre, as in our own blessed country. 
‘They regard the free-and-easy ways of foreigners with 
uplifted hands of holy horror, and find it hard to believe 
‘that there is any virtue outside their own borders. But 
“the old, old story,”’ as new to-day as when learned by 
the first pair in Eden, will be told here as elsewhere, and 
‘southern blood is not slow to learn it. 

A Mexican youth must undergo great privation and trib- 
ulation before he can hope to win a wife. Of course he 
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has no acquaintance with his lady love, and may not go 
boldly and call upon her like an honest man. So he 
meanders to and fro before her windows until he succeeds 
in attracting her attention, sometimes attracting the atten- 
tion of the police, paterfamilias’s, boot, or the bull-dog 
instead. If the ‘‘dark-eyed daughter of old Castile” 
smiles but once upon him, he bolder grows, and throws 
bouquets with billet-doux hidden in their hearts, through 
the bars of her window when the old folk are not looking. 
If the affections of the imprisoned damsel are not other- 
wise bestowed, she naturally is not slow to respond, and 
then you may be sure her attendance at church is more 
constant than ever, and her precious health demands a 
vast amount of exercise in the plaza ! 

In this tropical climate it is the fashion to go to the 
cathedral very early in the morning, and the young 
people’s route thereto invariably lies through the plaza. 
Day after day, before it is fairly light, expectant lovers 
may be seen waiting among the roses for the arrival of 
their dulcineas. They glance and smile, but may not 
speak to each other, and silently each follows his sweet- 
heart into the dim old church, where, I venture to assert, 
many a kneeling youth, with eyes devoutly fixed, has 
worshiped a living saint rather than dead ones ! 

Truly this Plaza de Zaragosa is a charming place, 
especially when the moon is shining upon it. When the 
air is heavy with the breath of jessamine and orange blos- 
soms, and the fountain is softly murmuring, and the 
band playing its sensuous southern airs, any saint in the, * 
calendar, if living, would feel his pulses quicken under 
the influence. 

The Hotel de Fernando was once the prominent hos- 
telry of Monterey ; but a few years ago its interior was 
destroyed by fire, and being the joint property of various 
heirs, who are in litigation, it is not likely to be soon re- 
stored. The Hotel de Iturbide is just now also without 
a landlord, and so the Casa de Haselbart—now called the 
Hotel de Monterey—of which we give an interior and ex- 
terior view, is the only place open to the traveling public. 
Like all other Mexican houses, the hotels are of Moorish 
architecture, with barred windows and floors of brick or 
stone; the rooms built round and opening into central 
courts, surrounded by wide, cement-paved corridors. 
There is generally a fountain in each of these courts, 
where figs, bananas and oranges are growing, and flowers 
blossom the whole year through. 

A curious place to visit, if one is anatomically inclined, 
is the ‘‘Ojo de Agua,” which, literally translated, means 
‘‘eye of waters.” It is a series of clear, cool springs, 
bubbling up in the heart of the city, the united waters 
forming a river, which is bridged over.in many places. 
Here the lower classes of both sexes perform their ablu- 
tions without the formality of bathin,z-dresses, and here 
the women do their washing. At all hours of the day the 
shores are lined with kneeling figures, scrubbing away at 
the city’s dirty linen (which is generally dried and ironed 
on the spot), and at five o’clock, the popular bathing 
hour, the human form divine may be studied in all its 
phases. 

The Virgin’s bridge, spanning the Ojo de Agua River, in 
an out-of-the-way portion of the city, is an interesting 
landmark, which most tourists fail to find. It is an old 
structure, of solid stone, the date of whose building is 
lost in antiquity. There is a tradition concerning it, 
which I cannot vouch for, but will “ tell the tale as t’was 
told to me.”” Many years ago there were » number of 
American prisoners here, car ‘ured in some frontier raid, 
who were confined in the e»mmon prison, and forced ta 
work on the roads with Mexican criminals, A bridge 
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was needed at this point, but to build one was an exceed- 
ingly difficult undertaking, as the current of the river was 
too deep and strong for adobe, and no large stones were 
to be found nearer than the mountains. So the authori- 
ties decided to offer the American captives their liberty, 
on condition that they would bridge the river with stone 
within a specified time. It seemed an impossible feat, 
for the days allotted to the accomplishment were few, 
and they had none of our modern apparatus for bridge- 
building. But, sustained by the thought of promised 
freedom, they toiled bravely night and day, bringing 
upon their backs, from the distant mountains, these great 
stones, and placing them with bleeding hands. Within 
an hour of the specified time the work was finished, and— 
so the story runs—this is the way they were set at liberty. 
Next morning, at daybreak, they were marched out, man- 
acled two and two, all stiff and exhausted as they were 
from superhuman exertion, into the middle of the bridge 
they had just built, when, without word of warning or 
time to say a prayer, a squad of artillery was ordered 
to fire upon them, till all were killed. Exactly in the 
centre, as if to mark the tragedy, was later placed a co- 
lossal statue of the Virgin. The image stands upon a 
lofty pedestal, surrounded by the usual legless cherubim. 
Because of its presence, all good Catholics never cross 
the bridge without first crossing themselves—a paradoxi- 
cal statement, but true, nevertheless. And it is said that 
if a sick person lies at the foot of this Virgin over night, 
he will find himself killed or cured in the morning. 

It is impossible to do the beautiful and historic city of 
Monterey justice in one short chapter. If these brief out- 
lines serve to stimulate health-seeking travelers to try its 
balmy air and healing mineral springs, the object of the 
writer will have been gained. This lotus land, which is 


as old as time and as quaint as Egypt, is a marvelous 
conglomeration of the ancient and the modern, the pa- 
thetic and the ludicrous—and Monterey is the flower of 
itall. If you would see Mexico while the glamour of the 
past is upon her, you must come quickly, for the prince— 
whose name is Young America—is already on the way to 
awaken the Sleeping Beauty from the repose of centuries. 


CASPAR HAUSER. 
AN UNSOLVED RIDDLE. 


In the public gardens of Anspach, Bavaria, stands a 
small monument in sandstone, bearing this inscription : 


Hic Occu.tus 
OccuxTo Occisus EST 
MDCCCXXXIII, 


If the traveler will extend his walk to the churchyard 
of the same town, he may there read these words upon a 
tombstone: 

Hic saceT Casparus HAUSER, . 
ZENIGMA SvuI TEMPORIS, 
IGNnota NaTIVITAS, 
OccuuTa Mors, 
MDCCCXXXIII. 


These records commemorate an event which, for many 
years, excited extraordinary curiosity and interest far 
beyond the obscure locality in which it occurred—an 
event shrouded in a mystery which some of the most 
astute minds of Europe in vain endeavored to penetrate, 
and which, to this day, remains unsolved. The identity 
of the Man in the Iron Mask, and the authorship of the 
Letters of Junius, may yet find a clew in historical or 
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documentary evidence, but it is barely within the limits 
of possibility that the secret which so many years ago 
poor Caspar Hauser carried to his grave will ever be 
revealed. 

Whether we invest him with great interest as a prince 
wrongfully debarred of his sovereign rights, or pity him 
as the innocent victim of unexampled cruelty, or de- 
nounce him as a vulgar impostor, the true story of his 
origin, of his life and of his death, remains beyond our 
ken. 

On the 26th of May, 1828, great excitement was caused 
in the ancient town of Niirnberg by the report that a 
“wild man” had been captured in the streets, and con- 
signed for safe custody to the city jail. Further inquiry 


pocket addressed to ‘ His Honor the Captain of Cayalry Command- 
no the 4th Squadron in the 6th Schwdlische Regiment in Nurn- 
rg. 

“This induced the citizen to lead him to the guard-room at the 
Neuethor, with a view to obtain information. On their way the cit- 
izen attempted to draw him into conversation, but was soon con- 
vinced that from want of comprehension on the part of the 
stranger, this was impossible. Arrived at the guard-room, the 
young man was, after production of the letter, directed to the not- 
distant house then occupied by the captain. In the absence of his 
master, a servant took pains to question him, but failed to obtain 
any satisfactory answers. The captain, on his arrival, after having 
read the letter and endeavored in vain to have its Strange and puz- 
zling contents explained by its bearer, handed him over, together 
with the letter, to the magistracy. 


“In the first interview with the police authorities, no other 
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showed him to be no wild man, but only a poor, helpless, 
half-witted being, who was unable to give any account of 
himself or his whereabouts. 

Gradually, however, a mystery began to attach to him, 
and six weeks after his first appearance, the chief magis- 
trate of Nurnberg at once gratified and stimulated public 
curiosity by issuing this strange 

‘* PROCLAMATION, 


“The chief magistrate of the royal Bavarian town of Nurnberg 
hereby makes known, for general public information, @ case so ex- 
traordinary and unprecedented, that it must appeal not only to the 
attention of all judicial, police, c:vil and military authorities, but 
to the sympathy of every humane man throughout the Fatherland. 

“On Whit-Monday, the 26th of May (1828), between four and 
five o’clock, a solitary young man, apparently from sixteen to 
eighteen years of age, accosted a citizen of this town at the en- 
trance of the Kreuz-gasse near the Unscliitiz-platz, and asked him 
his way to the Neuethor-strasse. 

“The citizen offered to guide the young man, and accordingly 
eccompanied him, when the latter drew a sealed letter from his 


information could be obtained from the young man’s short and: 
broken answers than that he did not know where he had been 
born, or had lived, but had come from an unknown person, ‘ with 
yhom he had always been,’ and who had led him to the ‘ great 
village,’ and then left him. 

“Although his manner during this interview afforded no 
grounds for suspicion of either imbecility or deception, but rather 
led to the belief that this young man had, from childhood upward, 
been kept in captivity, without human intercourse, and in the most 
cruel condition of a brute beast, which was confirmed by the fact 
that he could partake of nothing but bread and water; yet the 
magistracy, in order to be quite secure from imposture, placed him 
under the careful observation of the experienced prison warder, 
and the minute inspection and examination of the municipa) phy- 
sician. 

‘While the former could discover nothing calculated to excite. 
suspicion, the medical report states that, ‘This man is neither mad 
nor imbevile, but has evidently, in the most unholy manner, 
been kept forcibly estranged from all human and social cultivation, 
and brought up like a half-wild man. He is unable to take proper 
sustenance, and lives entirely upon black bread and water.’ 

“Of the truth of this opinion the magisterial and police 
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authorities satisfied themselves at subsequent interviews with the 
young man, when it became evident that he had no experience of 
either men or beasts, and that with exception of the words ‘boy’ 
(by which he only designated himself), and ‘him’ (with whom he 
had always been), and ‘horse’ (with a toy model of which he had 
played), he knew absolutely nothing. 

“This narrowness of conception, although in glaring contrast 
with a thirst for knowledge indicative of splendid natural abilities 
and a quite extraordinary memory, induced the undersigned to 
depart from the common course of formal procedure, and to 
adopt in its place confidential intercourse. Physicians, professors, 
educators, physiologists, police and judicial authorities, and sharp- 
sighted observers of all classes, together with the numerous per- 
sons warmly interested in his early melancholy fate, were admitted 
‘to his presence, and the opinions they express coincide with those 
of the undersigned. 

“He (Caspar Hauser) now finds himself, as far as may with 
‘safety to himself be permitted, in perfect freedom; and, notwith- 
standing the gratifying improvement visible in his intellectual de- 
velopment, he strictly adheres to his original revelation. The fol- 
lowing statements, the result of numerous conversations, may 
therefore be implicitly accepted as to his past life. 

“ Caspar Hauser—such is the name of this victim of inhuman 
treatment—(and it may here be mentioned that he speaks with 
& Bavarian accent, such as is spoken in the neighborhood of Re- 
gensburg (Ratisbor), Straubing, etc., ahd that he has been vaccin- 

-ated in the right arm), has all his life long been incarcerated in 
complete solitude, and has never heard a voice but that of the mon- 
‘ster who brought him his daily food, bread and water. He lived in 
a narrow little cell, resting on the bare earth, and into which only 
a dim light penetrated through two small windows secured with 
wooden shutters. He has never beheld the sun, but passed his life 
in playing with two wooden toys, a horse and a dog. He could 
neither walk nor stand upright in his cell, but crawled about the 
floor and slept on a sack of straw. His daily food was brought in 
-during his sleep, and he thinks that the same arrangement was 
made with regard to cutting his hair and nails and changing his 
Shirt. He does not know how long he was in the dungeon, for he 
has no idea of the division of time. He had never beheld any 
living creature; no gleam of sunshine—no ray of moonlight—no 
human voice—not the note of a bird or the cry of an animal had 
-ever reached him. 

“At last the door of his dungeon opened, and the unknown, 
who afterward conducted him to Nurnberg, entered. This man 
gave him the books hereafter named, and told him that he must 
learn to read and write, and that he should then go to his father, 
‘who had been a trooper, and that he should become one, too. 
With his extraordinary natural abilities, which a long and dreadful 
‘incarceration had not been able to deaden into stupidity, the pains 
taken by the unknown were richly repaid; he learned, as he says 
(and his present progress justifles the belief), quickly and easily; 
but not much more than to read and to write his name, because 
the unknown only came to instruct him every fifthday. He always 
appeared barefooted and in the same dress, and Hauser never 
heard him approach until he had passed the door. 

“Tn order to stimulate his thirst for knowledge, the unknown 
promised to let him drag his horses about if he would learn his 
lessons well; but he still complains bitterly that, although he ful- 
filled this condition, when he did wheel his toys, the unknown beat 
‘him with a stick (the marks are still visible on his right elbow), 
:and forbaie him to do so again. In writing he used a pencil, 
which the unknown called a pen. During these lessons he was 
: Strictly enjoined never to pass the door, because there was a 
heaven above him in which there was a God, who would be angry, 
and would beat him if he tried to go out. 

“Thus a considerable time passed ; but, he thought, not as long 
as he had now been in Nirnberg (six weeks), when he was sud- 
denly aroused in the night. The unknown stood before him, and 
told him that he had come to take him away. He cried, but al- 
lowed himself to be consoled by the repeated assurance that he 
would be taken to his father, and become a trooper like him. The 
unknown, who had hitherto appeared in his sbirt-sleeves, bare- 
footed, and with breeches tied at the knees, now wore a jacket and 
boots and a black hat; he also wore blue stockings. He took 
«Caspar Hauser on his back, dressed him in a shirt and trousers, 
put a round, wide, flat peasant’s hat on his head, carried him out 
-of -his prison into the open air, and, ascending a long, high hill, 
went on walking till daylight. 

“During this time he fell asleep, and only woke when the un- 
known laid him on the ground. Then the unknown taught him to 
walk—which he found very difficult, for he was barefooted, and 
his soles were extremely tender. so that he had to rest very often; 
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but he soon learned to go better, and, between walking and rest- 
ing, the second night closed in. They slept on the ground, in the 
open air; it rained heavily—or, as he expresses it, it tossed down 
from heayen—and poor Caspar was very cold. He slept soundly 
however, and on the following morning continued his journey with 
the unknown. Walking had now become more easy to him, but he 
suffered from severe pains in his legs and loins. On the third 
night they again lay down in the open air; it did not rain, but the 
cold was excessive. At early daybreak of the third day they con- 
tinued their journey in the same manner, and, while still at some 
distance fram Nurnberg, the unknown took the clothes hereafter 
mentioned out of a bundle which he carried, and put them on 
Caspar Hauser, as also the blue stockings off his own feet; he then 
exchanged hats with him, pulled on his own boots again, stocking- 
less (they appeared much better boots than the worn ones which 
he, Caspar Hauser, had on), and put on the trousers which he 
had worn in prison. 

“Thus transformed, they continued their journey; their food, 
all the way, was the same as that which Hauser had eaten in 
prison; the bread consisting of a large loaf, and the water being 
contained in a bottle which the stranger carried in his pocket. 

“The unknown took pains, on the road, to explain to him what 
a rosary, which he had given him, was, and to teach him ‘Our 
Father,’ and another prayer, neither of which he had ever heard 
before, but which he could now repeat. He also spoke to him 
about his going to his father and becoming a trooper, which 
pleased him much. 

“On the whole way they never entered a house, but passed both 
houses and people; these Caspar is naturally unable to describe. 
The unknown had enjoined him to keep his eyes fixed upon the 
ground, in order that he might walk properly, but more probably 
to prevent his receiving any impression of surrounding objects, so 
as to be able to recognize them hereafter; this he strictly com- 
plied with. 

“When they at last reached Ntrnberg, which the unknown 
called ‘the great village,’ he drew from his pocket the letter else- 
where referred to, and gave it to Caspar Hauser, with instructions 
to carry it to the great village, and there show it ‘to a boy,’ who 
would lead him further. He then pointed out, repeatedly and mi- 
nutely, the way he should go when left alone, and promised, as 
Hauser showed himself unwilling to part from him, to follow 
shortly. 

“Hauser went, as directed, straight before him, reached the 
town gate (he does not remember which gate), and, probably, 
shortly after accosted the citizen who showed him the way.” 


In conclusion, all well-disposed citizens are called upon 
to use every effort to discover the perpetrator of the hor- 
rible crime thus committed, and to restore its victim to 
the birthright of which he had been so foully robbed. 

The writer of the letter describes himself as a poor 
laborer, with ten children, and states that, on the 7th of 
October, 1812, a boy had been left with him, whom he 
had hitberto maintained ; but, being unable to support 
him any longer, he now, in accordance with directions 
contained in a paper which had been left with the child 
by its unknown mother, sent him to Niirnberg in the 
hope that he would be received as a cavalry recruit. 

The inclosure ran thus: 

“The child is already baptized by the name of Caspar; you 
must give him a surname. His father was a Schwdlischer, and 
when he is seventeen years old you must lead him to Nurnberg, to 
the Sixth Regiment, where his father was; and until then I beg of 


you to maintain him. He was born in 1812. I am a poor girl, and 
eannot support him; his father is dead.” 


The real facts of his finding were these : 

Weickman and Beck, shoemakers by trade, were gos- 
siping outside their workshops in the Unschilitz-platz, at 
Niirnberg, on Whit-Monday, when a person briskly de- 
scending the somewhat steep street before them, called 
out, ‘‘ Hi, boy !” and as he drew nearer, asked his way to 
the Nenethor Strasse. Weickman, whom business led in 
that direction, offered to accompany the stranger, who 
then drew a letter from his pocket, addressed to the 
captain of the second tro8p of cavalry quartered in the 
town. Not knowing this officer’s address, Weickman 
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proposed that they show it at the guard-room at the 
Neuethor (New Gate), whereupon the stranger said, ‘‘ New 
Gate—lately built ?” 

Weickman explained that although called new, the gate 
was old, and asked the young man whether he had been 
in Niirnberg before, and where he came from ? 

To the first question he answered, ‘‘ Not beforo ; first 
time.” To the second, ‘‘ From Regensberg” (Ratisbon). 
Asked whether people at Regensburg spoke of war, he 
repeated, ‘‘ War, war,” as if the word conveyed no mean- 
ing to him. 

Arrived at the guard-honse, the stranger respectfully 
took off his hat to the corporal on duty, and handed him 
the letter, whereupon the house of the captain was 
yointed out to him. 

Weickman saw him go alone in the direction indicated, 
and then left him. In reply to questions from the court, 
this witness said that on his first approach, as also when 
accompanying him to the guard-room, the stranger walked 
firmly (fes‘en schrities), and that it would have been folly 
in any one to offer to support him. 

Having made his way to the house of Captain von 
Wessening, the stranger rang the bell, and, on the door 
being opened by a servant, produced the letter, saying, 
‘‘T have been directed to this house ; I want to become a 
trooper, as my father was before me.” 

He seemed, according to this witness, very exhausted, 
and pointed to his feet, as if in pain. He was accord- 
ingly led into the stable, where he lay down upon the 
straw. 

On being offered some beer and meat, he rejected it 
with disgust, but took bread and water with avidity. He 
appeared to understand everything that was said to him, 
but spoke in a broken way, and as if with an effort. 

He told the witness that he did not know whence he 
came, that he had traveled night and day, and had been 
carried when he could not walk ; that he had learnt to 
read and write, and had crossed the frontier every day to 
attend a school. When shown the horses in the stables, 
he seemed much pleased, and remarked that there had 
been “five such where he came from.” 

On Captain Wessening’s return to his house, toward 
evening, the stranger was fast asleep in the stable. On 
‘being roused he got up, avd approached him smiling, 
evidently attracted by his uniform, and saying, as he 
handled his sword - belt, ‘‘Such a one I want to be.” 

Being asked his name, he replied that his foster-father 
had told him alway; to take off his hat, and to say, ‘I 
don’t know, your honor” (Ever Gnaden), at the same 
time suiting the action to the word. Unable to make 
anything of him or of the letter he had brought, the 
captain handed him over to the police authorities. He 
seemed sorry to leave the stables, and complained of pain 
in the feet. 

In reply to questions, the witness stated that the 
stranger struck him as being a healthy, well-fed, decently 
clad peasant lad. An officer in Captain Von Wessening’s 
company remarked, on the stranger expressing a wish to 
become a trooper, that he was too short in stature for 
the cavalry, but might join the infantry, whereupon he 
ex°laimed, ‘* No, no, not infantry.” 

Taken to the police-office, the authorities conld elicit 
no replies from him except, ‘‘I don’t know,” in the broad, 
vulgar dialect of the upper country. Asked, however, 
what kind of bed he had slept on, he answered, promptly, 
« Jacobi Federn” (Jacob’s feathers, a slang term used to 
denote straw). He seemed to have some idea of money, 
but could not distinguish the difference in the yzlne of 
coins, 
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On one of the officials threatening to send him back to 
the woods if he continued to maintain silence, he showed 
great terror, and cried, ‘No, no, not the woods.” On 
this occasion he again ate bread and drank water greedily, 
but rejected other food. He was described as looking 
healthy and well nourished—with the general appearance 
of one who had lived a great deal in the open air. 

On a candle being brought into the room he evinced no 
surprise or susceptibility to the light, and on a pen being 
placed in his hand with the request that he would sign 
his name, he approached the light, and, ‘“‘ holding the 
pen as other people do,” wrote ‘‘Caspar Hauser.” On 
being asked to add his. place of abode, he said, ‘‘ That I 
dare not tell,” and when pressed on this point, repeated, 
‘*T don’t know.” 

He passed two hours in this room, standing tle whole 
time, and one of the officials deposes that he at first 
thought him imbecile, but soon saw reason to suspect 
him of withholding information which he possessed, and 
of practicing imposture. 

His examination completed, the stranger:was conveyed. 
to the city jail. He was very exhausted, but in a day or 
two recovered, and was able to walk better. 

To the question whence he came he answered, ‘“ From 
him with whom I have always been, and he repeatedly 
requested to be taken home (hamweisen ). 

He addressed all persons as ‘‘ boy,” called all animals 
(even some geese that he saw), horses, and knew so little 
of natural objects that on a lighted candle being brought 
into his room he attempted to grasp the flame with his 
fingers, and that the glare made him blink his eyes, 
though the light of day did not appear to affect them. 

During the first six weeks after his arrival he appears 
to have made extraordinary progress in his powers oi 
speech and comprehension. In his deposition taken in 
November, 1839, he furnishes many details which were 
not within his experience at an earlier period. 

He had no recollection of anything anterior to his im- 
prisonment in the cell, which he described as from six to 
seven feet long, four feet wide, and five feet high ; thera 
he had passed all he knew of his life. He had never stood 
upright, and had lived in complete and unvarying dark- 
ness, 80 that he was unable to distinguish between light 
and day. He had never seen o living animal, not even a 
mouse, or & fly, nor had he ever heard asound, and when, 
after his arrival at Nurnberg, he first heard thunder, it 
alarmed him greatly. 

He had always had sufficient bread to eat, but fre- 
quently suffered from thirst, and the water which was 
provided ‘had occasionally a peculiar and disagreeable 
taste. On these cecasions he became very sleepy after 
drinking it. 

As he was always cleanly in his person, and free from 
vermin, his shirt—which he wore over his trousers—mus 
have been periodically changed, and his hair and hody 
kept in order and washed ; but as he was not consciers 
of these things being done, they must have been eifected 
during his sleep, when his food also was provided, for he 
never gnce saw it brought into his cell. 

He felt sure that it was not more than eight or nine 
days before his liberation that the unknown entered his 
cell ; he came three times in all, entering from behind his 
back, so that he never saw his face. On the occasion of 
his first visit he did not speak, but taught him to write 
by placing a pencil between his fingers and guiding his 
hand over a piece of paper laid upon a low stool. He 
only taught him to write Caspar Hauser and the letters of 
the alphabet. 

On his second visit the man taught him to speak several 
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words and sentences by making him repeat them over and 
over again. These were : ‘‘In the big village where your 
father is you will get a pretty horse,” and ‘‘Iwant to be 
a trooper as my father was before me.” All the know- 
ledge of speaking, reading and writing which he pos- 
sessed on arriving at Nirnberg was derived from these 
two lessons. © 

On his third and last visit the unknown roused him 
from his sleep, saying he was about to lead him away. 
He drew a pair of boots upon his feet, took him upon his 
back, and carried him into the open air up a high hill. 
He was then told to walk, and when he cried with the 
pain which this caused him, the man told him that if he 
did not leave off he would not get a horse. 

During his journey his guide always kept behind him, 
and bid him fix his eyes upon the ground, so that he 
never saw his face. During the whole of the journey, 
which he thinks occupied three days, he is not certain of 
having seen a human being, or a building, or of having 
crossed a bridge. The road seemed to be composed of 
soft, yellow sand, upon which he could diseern foot- 
prints. 

Arrived near Niirnberg, the man gave him a letter, tell- 
ing him to ask to be directed to the address written 
upon it. 

The superior judicial functionaries, indeed, took a 
thoroughly practical view of Herr Binder’s manifesto, for 
we find that the District Court of Anspach called upon 
the Government to bring the Nirnberg magistrate to a 
strict account for his conduct. 

The proclamation had the immediate effect of bringing 
to light a number of hitherto unknown or long-buried 
scandals, dating back to the presumed period of Caspar’s 
birth. Not a few distinguished German families were 
unwarrantably pilloried in connection with Nurnberg’s 
adopted son, as he was called, and quite an extraordinary 
number of mothers compromised their early reputations 
in the hope of recovering a lost child. Thus an Italian 
duchess stated that she had had a liaison with a Bavarian 
officer in 1809, from which the birth of a son had resulted, 
that she had been mysteriously robbed of this boy, and 
that she had a strong conviction of his being identical 
with the Niirnberg foundling. Another lady of rank con- 
fessed to having, while a girl at school, been seduced by 
the chaplain, to whom she had borne a son; this child 
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she had been assured was dead, but circumstances had 
led her to doubt the statement, and having now seen a 
description of Caspar Hauser, she felt certain that he was 
her long-lost child. 

Such discoveries naturally enough intensified public 
interest in the story, and it was very generally believed 
that Caspar was the heir to a throne who had been cruelly 
immured in a dungeon nearly all his life to make room 
for a spurious prince.’ 

The post of President of the Court of Appeals at An- 
spach was held by Herr von Feuerbach, then admittedly 
the highest legal authority in Germany, a man of Euro- 
pean reputation as a criminal jurist, and the author of 
works of universally acknowledged authority in criminal 
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The story appears from the first to have interested him 
deeply, and within six weeks after Caspar’s arrival he 
proceeded to the scene, with a view to instituting per- 
sonal inquiry into the case. His position gave him access 
to all sources of information, and his character was pre- 
sumed to afford the best guarantee against the admission 
of doubtful evidence, or the possibility of successful im- 
posture. He was not long in arriving at a conclusion, 
and proclaimed himself the advocate of the innocent 
victim of two fearful crimes—‘‘a robbery committed 
upon the intellect, and an attempt against the life of the 
soul.” 

Caspar Hauser had passed six weeks in-the family of 
the prison warder ; but this was not the proper abode for 
the heir to a throne, and, at the instance of Feuerbach, 
he was accordingly removed to the care of a Nirnberg 
professor, by name Daumer, who was charged with the 
stranger’s training and education. Under this roof Cas- 
par, whose vanity was evidently gratified by dem onstra- 
tions of sympathy and interest, passed fifteen months. 
The result of Daumer’s observations went to show that Cas- 
par’s physical and moral organization was quite abnormal. 
All his senses were very acute. His sight in the dark 
was such as to enable him to distinguish all colors and 
shades, and read the figures on a house-door at a distance 
of a hundred yards. It is stated that he once distinctly 
saw, from a second-floor window, a spider attack a moth 
in the street. Music produced violent pains in his head 
and limbs. His sense of smell was so acute that the in- 


“CASPAR DREW A LETTER FROM HIS POCKET ADDRESSED TO 
THE CAPTAIN OF THE SECOND TROOP OF CAVALBY QUAB- 
TERED IN THE TOWN.” 
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CASPAR HAUSER. —‘‘A MEMBER OF THE DAUMER HOUSEHOLD 
DISCOVERED POOR CASPAR HUDDLED UP IN A CORNER OF 
THE WOOD-CELLAR, BLEEDING AND INSENSIBLE.” 


troduction into his room of a phial of homeopathic cam- 
phor, closely corked and wrapped in paper, irritated him 
violently ; and he was strongly affected by the exhalations 
from the graves when passing within several hundred 
yards of the graveyard, He had a horror of all food, ex- 
cept bread ; and not only was he incapable of swallowing 
any fermented liquor, but he once became perfectly in- 
toxicated after eating two grapes. On another occasion, 
when a bottle of champagne was opened in his presence, 
he reeled about like a drunken man. In mental develop- 
ment his progress was rapid, and, gradually, dim recol- 
lections of an existence anterior to his imprisonment 
began to dawn upon him. 

Foremost among the local sxeptics and infidels who 
scoffed at Caspar Hauser, were the police authorities, 
who, from the first, entertained serious doubts of his 
story. A lieutenant of gendarmerie, named Hickel, was 
specially employed in this case, and his opinions, sub- 
sequently published, show what strong reasons there 
were for his belief that the public was being deluded by 
an impostor. 

When his tutor, Professor Daumer, alarmed at the ef- 
fect which his injudicious training had produced upon 
the nature of his pupil, in developing his habits of du- 
plicity and deceit, attempted to check these propensities, 
Caspar at once showed symptoms of strong discontent, 


“and lost no opportunity of expressing his desire for a 


‘ot 


‘change of domicile. An event occurred most opportunely 
to promote his wishes. 


This was nothing less than an 
attempt upon his life. 
® On the morning of the 17th of October, 1829, a member 


“of the Daumer household discovered poor Caspar hud- 


dled up in a corner of the wood-cellar, bleeding and in- 
sensible. 
* A medical examination proved that a clean incised 


“wound, nearly two inches in length, had been inflicted 


apon his forehead, and although the blow had not been 
struck with such force as would in most cases have created 
any danger, with his peculiar nervous organization, it 
produced an illness of twenty-days’ duration, and con- 


' siderable cerebral derangement. 


According to Caspar’s account, he was attacked by a 
man wearing a black vail as he was leaving an upper 
room. As the assassin struck him, he exclaimed : 


“Thou must die before thou leavest the City of Niirn- 
berg.” 

On recovering consciousness he ran down-stairs, and, 
in fear of further attack, hid himself in the cellar, 

The man was fashionably dressed, and wore white 
gloves and varnished boots ; but Caspar distinctly recog- 
nized the voice as that of the unknown who had brought 
him to Nurnberg. 

If the interest in Caspar Hauser had become somewhat 
weakened by time, this attempt upon his life revived it 
in full force, and confirmed the popular belief in his high 
origin. 

In spite, however, of the most active exertions of the 
police, no clew could be obtained to the assassin, who 
had thus entered a private house in broad daylight, per- 


: petrated his bold attempt, and disappeared. 


The event led to Caspar’s removal from Professor Dau- 
mer’s, and he was transferred to the care of a wealthy 
merchant named Bieberbach, in whose family his cun- 
ning, trickery and love of mystery earned for him the 
title of Secretmonger (Geheimniss Kramer). 

He had been about six months under Bieberbach’s roof 
when he was found in an insensible state, bleeding from 
the effects of a pistol-shot in the head. On inquiry, 
however, it transpired that this wound had been the re- 
sult of an accident, Caspar having inadvertently touched 
the trigger of a loaded pistol hanging on the wall of his 
room. 

The wound produced extraordinary nervous irritation 
in Caspar Hauser, under the influence of which he so 
urgently repeated his entreaties to be removed from the 
charge of Bieberbach that Herr von Tiicher consented to 
receive him as an inmate into his own family, where he 
remained until the.end of the following year. 

While under this roof, on a Hungarian gentleman hap- 
pening to speak some words in his native language, 
Caspar became violently excited, and declared that he had 
heard similar words in his early childhood. 

Feeble as were the results of the experiments caused 
by this assertion, they sufficed to establish a belief in 
Caspar being. of Hungarian. origin, and (the idea of ob- 
scure birth being out of the question) he was now de- 
clared to be a Maygar prince wrongfully withheld from 
enormous possessions. 

By this time the story of Caspar Hauser had become 


“CASPAR RUSHED INTO HIS TUTOR’S STUDY, WITH EVERY EX- 
PRESSION AND GESTURE OF TERROR. WITHOUT UTIFRING 
A WORD HE POINTED TO HIS LEFT SIDE.” 
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the subject of comment throughout Europe and America. 
Among other distinguished persons, Lord Stanhope (the 
fourth earl) conceived so warm an interest in the mys- 
terious stranger that he determined to visit Germany for 
the purpose of making his personal acquaintance. 

Lord Stanhope was, perhaps, one of the last persons 
whom his friends and acquaintance would have suspected 
of becoming the victim of a shallow imposture. He was 
a thorough man of the world, of a highly cultivated mind, 
whose pursuits in public life, extensive travel, and natur- 
ally quick powers of perception, might have been sup- 
posed to afford him peculiar facilities for taking a just 
and temperate view of men and things. Yet we find such 
a man a firm believer in the story of Caspar Hauser before 
he could possibly have had the means of testing its au- 
thenticity. 

Impressed with the belief in the theory of Caspar’s 
Hungarian origin, of which the Government pretended to 
have further documentary evidence, Lord Stanhope, in 
July, 1831, directed Lieutenant Hickel to proceed to 
Hungary to investigate certain alleged facts. He accord- 
ingly started, accompanied by Caspar ; but no light was 
obtained. 

Lord Stanhope finally adopted Caspar Hauser, and, 
toward the end of 1831, placed him under the care of 
Meyer, a professor of Anspach, with whom he remained 
until his death. At the same time Lieutenant Hickel 
was transferred from Niirnberg to Anspach, with special 
instructions to watch over the personal safety of Caspar 
Hauser. 

The fruitless result of a second journey to Hungary 
seems to have discouraged Lord Stanhope, and when 
Feuerbach published his ‘‘ Example of a Crime against 
the Life of a Human Soul,” which he dedicated to Lord 
Stanhope, that nobleman returned the compliment by 
submitting to Feuerbach ‘‘ Thirty Crucial Questions ” 
upon the subject of Caspar’s narrative, which showed 
how his confidence in his adopted son had been shaken. 

Caspar Hauser had now been transformed into a polite 
young gentleman, dressed in the latest fashion, and whom 
society delighted to honor, as fashion and society went in 
in those. parts. His early habits had been completely 
changed ; the outward forms of society sat easily upon 
him, and the semi-savage, whose only food had been 
black bread, now took his place at dinner-tables and criti- 
cised the flavor of dishes with the air of a connoisseur. 
To one taste only he remained faithful ; he drank nothing 
but water. 

Caspar Hauser was now beginning to become a com- 
monplace character. At this juncture, however, a com- 
munication reached the Bavarian Government, that the 
Nurnberg foundling was the rightful heir to the throne of 
Baden, he being the eldest son of the Grand Duke Charles 
Frederic, born in 1812, and reported to have died in the 
same year ; but who, as there was now, it was alleged, 
. proof to establish, had been fraudulently exchanged for a 
dying child, in order to make room for Leopold, who 
actually succeeded. 

Feuerbach strongly upheld the truth of this new reve- 
lation ; but, though Hickel was once more dispatched 
upon a voyage of discovery—this time to Gotha—it was 
with the usual result. 

Once more Caspar fell into comparative obscurity. He 
could not but feel that he had ceased to occupy men’s 
minds, and although, in deference to Lord Stanhope’s 
wishes, the intention of apprenticing him to a trade was 
not persisted in, there was no longer a prospect of his 
elevation to that improved social position to which he 
had so ardently aspired. A government clerkship at Ans- 
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pach was now the highest prize which his proficiency 
would enable him to attain. 

This produced a change in his habits. Caspar became 
moody and reserved, frequently shut himself up alone in 
his room, locking the door, and even drawing the blinds 
of his windows. He showed himself indifferent alike to 
praise and censure, neglected his studies, and seemed to 
lose interest even in the adornment of his person. 

On the afternoon of the 14th of December, Caspar 
rushed into his tutor’s study, with every expression and 
gesture of terror, and, without uttering a word, pointed 
to his left side. There was something so theatrical in his 
manner, that it reminded both Meyer and his wife of the 
action of the dumb girl in ‘‘ Masaniello,” a representation 
of which they had all three lately attended. It turned 
out that Caspar had been wounded. After a time he ex- 
claimed, in broken sentences : ‘‘ Man—gardens—knife— 
gave me purse—stabbed—ran away—purse lying there !” 
The latter words he repeated frequently, and urged 
Meyer to accompany him to the gardens to recover the 
purse. They actually proceeded on the way ; but, fearing 
that his pupil might be seriously injured, Meyer in- 
structed the police to examine the scene of the attack, 
while they returned home and sent for medical assistance. 

The surgical examination established that Caspar had 
received a wound outwardly an inch in length and four 
inches deep, upon the left side, a little below the breast- 
bone—which, though it had produced much nervous ir- 
ritability in the patient, did not, at first, appear danger- 
ous, A silk purse was found on the spot indicated, con- 
taining a scrap of paper on which was written iu pencil, 
and in inverted characters : 


“Tecome from .. . 
The Bavarian frontier . .. 
on the river... 


I will tell you the name, M. L. 0.” 


Caspar’s statement was to the effect that on the morn- 
ing of the 14th, a stranger, dressed like a laboring man, 
had accosted him in the street, saying that the court- 
gardener would be glad to show him the artesian wells at 
play if he would meet him in the public gardens at three 
o’clock ; that he accordingly went there, and that on 
passing a shrubbery a man, wrapped in a cloak, and 
wearing a slouched hat, approached him, and, holding 
out a purse with one hand, with the other stabbed him in 
the side; that he dropped the purse, and ran home. 

In subsequent statements these details varied ; but al- 
though no one had hinted a suspicion that the wound was 
self-inflicted, he voluntarily defended himself against such 
a charge, declaring emphatically : ‘I did not do it my- 
self.” Itis also noteworthy that although he professed 
not to have known the contents of the purse which he had 
seized and dropped, he repeatedly alluded to a paper 
contained in it, and words written upon it in pencil. 
How came he to know this ? a 

On the morning of the 17th of December dangerous 
symptoms set in, and toward mid-day his state was pro- 
nounced hopeless. 

Morbidly sensitive as he had always shown himself to 
the slightest pain, even such as a cut finger, he bore his 
sufferings, which must have been acute, without a 
murmur, and only showed impatience or irritation when 
questioned upon the subject. He had repeated fainting 
fits, and was at times delirious, but in the intervals re- 
covered his full consciousness and intelligence. Toward 
nightfall he remarked that he felt faint and weak, and 
would soon depart from this life of sin (Laster leben). 

He occasionally repeated Scriptural texts, without 
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much appropriateness, and on the clergyman expressing 
a hope that he had no ill-will to any one, he said : ‘‘ Why 
should I? No one has done me any harm.” 

His last words were, ‘‘ Weary, weary, I must go on a 
long journey,” and, turning his face to the wall, he died 
without a struggle—died and made no sign—a cheat and 
a hypocrite to the last. 

It is not surprising that the contradictions in his narra- 
tive, coupled with its inherent improbabilities, and his 
character for duplicity, should have led to a suspicion 
that his death had been self-inflicted, and @pon this point 
the surgeons employed to conduct the post-mortem ex- 
amination were required to report. 

While one of these considers that the circumstances of 
the case pointed to assassination rather than suicide, the 
other contended that, although the nature of the wound 
admitted of either theory, he inclined strongly to the 
latter, upon moral grounds. 

Both agreed that the wound had been inflicted with a 
pointed, double-edged weapon, by a downward blow, and 
was sufficient to cause death. 

The utter inability of the police to find the most remote 
trace of the assassin, in a small community where the 
arrival of astranger was always the subject of observation 
and remark, and the fact that though many persons were 
in and about the public gardens, not one had seen a man 
answering to the description given by Caspar, raised a 
strong presumption in favor of the theory of suicide, 
which was strengthened by a statement made by Meyer 
that Caspar Hauser had, within a few days of his death, 
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employed himself in destroying a number of private 
letters and papers, which he had, up to that time, care- 
fully preserved ; and further, that the paper found in the 
purse corresponded with that which he ordinarily used 
for his exercises, and was folded in the peculiar way in 
which he was accustomed to fold his billets. The hand- 
writing, also, although the characters were reversed for 
purposes of disguise, strongly resembled his own. 

The most conclusive evidence against Caspar, however, 
must be sought in his own character. Dr. Meyer was 
strongly of opinion that the wound was self-inflicted, 
although he hesitates to assert that it was intended to 
result in death. He had become dissatisfied with his 
position. Notoriety and social success were to him 
more important than life itself. 

There can scarcely now remain a doubt in any rational 
and impartial mind but that Caspar Hauser had attained 
his notoriety by the fabrication of a series of fables, and 
the systematic practice of falsehood and deception. But, 
while we may safely affirm that he was not what he re- 
presented himself to be, we are only able to conjecture 
what he actually was, as to his origin or his motives, the 
story of his life, or the facts. relating to his death. 

A generation has passed away since, amid thé tears and 
lamentations of many hundred mourners, the son of 


Nurnberg was laid in his grave, but the lapse of time has 
thrown no light upon the mystery. The words inscribed 
upon his tombstone thirty-three years ago are still appro- 
priate, for to-day, as then, it may be said of Caspar 
Hauser—Ignota nativitas, occulta mors. 


THE WIFE OF 


‘HERE lived a wife at Usher's Well, 
And a wealthy wife was she; 

She had three stout and stalwart sons, 
And sent them o’er the sea, 


They had na been a week from her, 
A week but barely ane, 

When word came to the carline wifo 
That her three sons were gane, 


They had na been a week from her, 
A week but barely three, 

When word came to the carline wif 
That her sons she’d never see, 


“T wish the wind may never cease, 
Nor freshet in the flood, 

Till my three sons come hame to me 
In earthly flesh and blood!” 


It fell about the Martinmas, 
When nights are lang and mirk, 

The carline’s wife’s three sons cam’ hame, 
And their hats were o’ the birk. 


It neither grew in syke nor ditch, 
Nor yet in any sheugh; 

But at the gates of Paradise 
That birk grew fair eneugh. 


** Biow up the fire now, maidens mine, 
Bring water from the well! 


USHER’S WELL. 


For a’-my house shall feast this night, 
Sinee my three sons are well.” 


And she has made to them a bed, 
She’s made it large and wide; 

And she’s taken her mantle her about, 
Sat down at the bedside. 


Op then crew the red, red cock, 
And ap and crew the gray; 
The eldest to the youngest said: 
“Tis time we were away. 


“The cock doth craw, the day doth daw, 
The channerin’ worm doth chide; 
Gin we be missed out o’ our place, 
A sair pain we maun bide.” 


“ Lie still, lie still a little wee while, 
Lie still but if we may; 

Gin my mother should miss us when she wakes, 
She’ll go mad ere it be day.” 


O it’s they’ve ta’en their mother’s mantle, 
And they’ve hung it on a pin;. 

O lang may ye hing, my mother’s mantle, 
Ere ye hap us again! 


Fare ye weel, my mother dear, 
Fareweel to barn and byre! 
And fare ye weel, the bonny lass 

That kindles my mother’s fire, 


THE FATAL CHAMBER. 


By NATHAN D, URNER. 
Tr was the quaintest and most picturesque old house in | little front garden, preparatory to pulling down the 


the picturesque old town of St.Aubin, as we will call it ‘ 
and yet the workmen were carrying out its antique furni- 
ture and removing the railing from about the narrow 


house. 
A crowd of idlers were anticipating the demolition with 
more than the ordinary interest produced by such an 
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event, though it was seldom that an old building was re- 
moved or a new one erected in those parts ; and Monsieur 
Coudron, the proprietor, was gravely and sadly looking 
on, when a brisk, energetic old gentleman, with a lady 
upon his arm, pushed his way excitedly through the 
throng, and exclaimed : ‘‘ What! Pulling down my beau- 
tiful old house! ’Twill never do! Mon Dieu! What 
does it mean ?” 


‘«But, as it is their dinner-hour, the workmen can cease 
their labors for the time.” 

“And for all time, let me trust,” said Dr. Martlet, 
hopefully. ‘‘ But, in the meantime, show us through 
the house. I want that beautiful green room at the top 
for my daughter.” 

‘“‘The fatal chamber !’”’ exclaimed Monsieur Coudron. 


| “Why, it is on its account that my property is doomed. 


‘It is my house, monsieur, and I am as sorry to lose it | Since the last accident within its walls—for it was nothing 
as any one,” said Monsieur Coudron, with a gravity that | more, I assure you—the superstitious people have risen 
did not prevent his bowing politely to the newcomers, for | against me e# masse, and the building inspector, at the 
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the lady was attractive, though no 
longer in her first youth. 

‘* Pardon, monsieur. 
figurative sense,’”’ explained the 
other. ‘Don’t you remember me 
as your guest of five years ago— 
Dr. Martlet—who so bewailed his 
inability to lease this very house, 
the bravest and oldest in Nor- 

di mandy—the architectural jewel of 

St. Aubin? Ah, I see you do. 

Let me introduce my daughter, Julie, who is something 

of an invalid. But now call off those vandal iconoclasts 

at once. Fortune has smiled upon me, and I have some 
to lease or buy the old house, as you please.” 

“T fear it is impossible,”said Monsieur Coudron. 


j 
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instance of the mayor, has 
ordered me to remove the 
entire house. I shall have 
to replace it with a stucco 
shell, whose rent will not 
afford me two per cent. on 
my capital.” 

“Don’t say so. Is Mon- 
sieur Cheauviteau still the 
inspector of the province?” 

“Yes.” 

‘‘He is an old friend of 
mine, and with no more 
superstition than an oyster. 
I shall procure a stay of 
proceedings on his part at 
once. Now show us the 
room, and give us its tragic 
history in detail while we 
are examining the furni- 
ture. My daughter will 
rather relish it than other- 
wise ; she has been a medi- 
cal student at Zurich.” 

“With all my heart!” 
exclaimed Monsieur Cou- 
dron, taking on a much 
brighter air at the prospect 
of saving his property. 
“This way. And, Ber- 
nard,” he added, talking 
to one of his workmen, 
‘feat your lunch on the 
upper step, here, to keep 
out yon senseless crowd, 
and I will stand you an 
‘extra bottle of wine this 
evening. The idiots! They 
deem the old house to be 
haunted as well as fated.’’ 

He preceded his visitors 
through all the lower rooms of the house. But little 
of the furniture had been removed as yet, and both Dr. 


I only as- | Martlet and Mademoiselle Julie frequently paused to 
sumed the proprietorship in a | admire its grand and massive, though somewhat sombre, 


character. 

The apartments themselves were lofty and fine, with the 
carved ceilings and dark, heavy wainscoting, that were so 
much affected by the old and wealthy families of the 
fifteenth century. 

The lower, or main floor, had been appropriated by 
shopkeepers from time to time latterly. The second 
story was cut up into four smaller rooms, all giving upon 
the narrow passage, through the centre of which came 
the staircase. The upper floor was divided into two 
rooms in front, and a large double room, which occupied 
nearly one-half the floor area, including the back part of 
che passage, which it cut off at the top of the last stair, , 
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THE FATAL CHAMBER, —‘' ‘IT IS MY BEDROOM,’ SAID JULIE, WITH TREMULOUS INDIGNATION. 
SUPPOSE THAT A MAN COULD BE CONCEALED IN IT.“ 
Vol. XVII., No. 3—18 


‘SURELY, MONSIEUR WILL NOT 
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with a narrow landing, and a niche at the side, in which 
there was a bronze image supporting a massive cande- 
labra. 

“This is the chamber that has caused my misfortune,” 
gravely remarked the proprietor, admitting his visitors 
into the last-mentioned apartment, and fidgeting nerv- 
ously as they calmly seated themselves and surveyed 
the interior with mingled interest, curiosity and approval. 

It was a beautiful room, in its proportions at least, and 
the one large, deep-set window, overlooking close-pent 
gardens and huddled housetops to the green, lightly- 
wooded suburbs, with the peaceful river meandering 
brightly in their midst, presented the only desirable view 
that was obtainable from the house, which was closely 
crowded by an old chapel upon one side, massive frown- 
ing tenements upon the other, and the rear, with mere 
apologies of intersecting yards and areas, and by the over- 
hanging of the lofty old houses on the opposite side of 
he narrow street upon which it fronted. 

Indeed, all the old and picturesque portion of St. Aubin 
was of this cramped, fortress-like and medieval character, 
while the modern town, on the opposite side of the little 
river, had the appearance of a livelier age and a different 
order of society. 

The walls had been refitted in rather fantastical taste 
during the past decade or two; the four walls, with the 
exception of the woodwork, were papered with rich green- 
floss paper, intersected with foliated gilding, and the 
ceiling had been stained of a brilliant pink or rose-color. 

The latter was also richly carved in the centre, with 
the indistinct lines of what had once been a square open- 
ing or trap, near the wall separating it from the adjoining 
church edifice. 

The furniture was that of a formal state bedchamber of 
the olden time. 

Mademoiselle Julie made some commonplace remarks 
of general approval as she seated herself a little wearily 
at the window, while the doctor lolled at ease in a neigh- 
boring armchair, with the self-satisfied chuckle of an 
archeologist in his element. 

‘*Now, monsieur,” said the latter, ‘‘ while we are look- 
ing about us, oblige us with the entire history of the 
fatality that has attended this chamber. Hearsay has 
already acquainted me with something of it, as you are 
aware, but mademoiselle has heard nothing in detail as 
yet.” 

“T will be as brief as possible, then,” said Monsieur 
Coudron, also seating himself, and speaking’with an air of 
reluctance that did not desert him during his recital. 
**The property came into my possession, from a noble 
but improverished family, nearly thirty years ago, Even 
before that this chamber had obtained a shade of the 
evil reputation which has since grown and darkened 
around it, several invalids having died in it, one after 
another, in a few years’ space, of a mysterious and linger- 
ing disease, ‘But of this I knew or cared but little, as I 
am not superstitious. You would not take me to be so 
from my appearance, now, would you ?” 

‘‘ Heaven forbid !’ murmured Mademoiselle Julie, en- 
couragingly. 

Dr. Martlet only grinned and nodded his head. 

‘* However, I was in for my share in the chamber’s 
fatality pretty soon,” continued the proprietor. ‘I came 
to live here directly after making the purchase, and soon 
after my marriage. Two years later my beloved wife 
died, in her second confinement, in this very room, Then 
my sister, who came to keep house for me and nurse my 
motherless child, insisted upon occupying this room, 
even after her little charge, my beloved and only child, 


Adolphe, had fallen out of yonder window and broken 
his neck upon the stones below. Ah, it was too horri- 
ble !” 

Monsieur Coudron applied his handkerchief to his 
eyes, and remained silent for several moments before con- 
tinuing. 

‘‘Though by no means superstitious, I grew to hate 
the room from that hour, and was disposed to wall it up, 
but Chlotilde, my sister, would not hear of it. She was 
already in a decline, poor soul ! and her constant occu- 
pancy of this apartment, together with brooding over her 
past life, which had been full of disappointment, seemed 
to hasten the end. A profound melancholy developed 
into actual insanity, which was only relieved by death, 
after a compulsory, but not cruel, confinement of two 
years within these walls. I should have mentioned that 
my wi'3 was also delirious for several days prior to her 
death. Ah!” 

There was another application of the handkerchief, 
after which the narrator took oa a much livelier air as he 
branched off into misfortunes of a less home-like nature. 

“Though it is scarcely necessary for me to assure you 
once more, my friends, that I have not a grain of super- 
stition in my composition, you will not wonder that I 
ceased dwelling in the house after these strange coin- 
cidences. I was simply disgusted, and the house, but 
especially this chamber, was rapidly losing its good char- 
acter ; but I had no difficulty in renting it to Monsieur 
L—, who opened it as a lodging-house for the students 
of the neighboring university. His first tenant of this 
room was a love-sick, despondent Alsatian, who con- 
cluded his occupancy in less than ¢ a twelvemonth by 
blowing out his brains. 

‘The following year another tenant, who had failed to 
pass his examination at the university, did the same. Are 
you horrified, mademoiselle ?” 

‘* A little, but still more interested. I pray you go on,” 
said Mademoiselle Julie, who had, nevertheless, grown 
quite pale. 

“If you were strangers,” said Monsieur Coudron, 
frankly, ‘‘I should hesitate about entering upon this 
tragic enumeration, that could not but injure my pro- 
perty ; but, as the doctor is doubtless already acquainted 
with many of the details, I am deprived of the temptation 
to dissimulate, The then landlord, Monsieur L—, be- 
came alarmed, declared that no one should sleep in the 
room again, and made it a storing-room for furniture. 

“One morning, one of the waiters, a half-witted but 
honest fellow, upon being wrongfully charged with theft 
by one of the lodgers, mounted to this room and hanged 
himself. This led Monsieur L—— to relinquish the 
building, which he was enabled to do, having refused to 
take a lease, and merely hired it by the quarter. 

‘* His successor was unfortunate, and soon retired. It 
then fell into the hands of a druggist, who fitted up the 
first floor for his shop, and heard the story of the ratal 
chamber with indifference, though upon his wife it made 
a greatimpression. She shunned it to the extent of pass- 
ing much of her time in another room, one of the smaller 
ones on the next floor below, which the druggist finally 
discovered to be also the chosen sanctuary of his head 
clerk, Madame and the clerk eloped, after robbing the 
till, upon which the poor druggist took an enormous dose 
of poison, and made his way to this chamber to die. 

“This happened but a year ago, and, as the place had 
been growing steadily obnoxious, the townspeople rose 
against me, and demanded its demolition, I laughed at 
them. But, with the stupid municipal authorities to 
help them, they have vanquished me. The inspector has 
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been influenced to order the removal of the house on the 
plea that it is unsafe, though every one knows that it is 
able to last two more, as it has already outlasted the 
three past, centuries. But of course an excuse was 
necessary ; it would not do for the government to give in 
to a superstition.” 

«So, that is all, monsieur ?” said Dr. Martlet, interro- 
gatively, as he briskly got upon his feet. 

*© Mon Dieu! is it not enough, monsieur ?”’ 

‘Perhaps so; but if the list were enlarged it would 
not obviate the general explanation which I have dis- 
covered for the entire fatality that has hovered over this 
apartment,” said the doctor, cheerfully. ‘The explana- 
tion is obvious. In the first place let me recapitulate. 
The fatality is covered by ten deaths, so far as we know ; 
namely, those of three invalids, who successively pass 
away by mysterious and lingering disease ; that of your 
lamented wife, death during confinement, accompanied 
by delirium ; that of your adorable Adolphe, by sheer 
accident, growing out of the natural exuberance of infan- 
tile spirits, most likely, which puts it outside the pale of 
our consideration in this connection ; that of your charm- 
ing but much disappointed sister, death preceded by 
melancholia and insanity ; and four others, all suicides, 
which also argues attendant insanity, for our best authori- 
ties are agreed that no perfectly sane mind will accept 
the promptings to self-destruction. Now let me explain 
by putting certain questions, and answering them myself. 
Why has this room been so persistently sought after in 
spite of its bad reputation ? Does not the question sug- 
sgest the reply ? It is in every respect a desirable room ; 
it is lofty, spacious, airy, and from its window is obtain- 
able the only view not circumscribed by grimy chimney- 
pots, beetling, overhanging fagades, or cramped, stale- 
smelling areas. Good! What was the cause of the 
mysterious and lingering deaths, and perhaps the accele- 
ration of some of the others ? Look !” 

The doctor paused to rub the wall with the rounded 
crook of his walking-stick, so that a fine green dust was 
loosened from the thick-flossed paper-hanging, and floated 
out into the air, causing him to sneeze violently. 

‘What is that, eh? Arsenic!’ he almost shouted. 
‘Why, the mysterious deaths were nothing more than 
cases of arsenical poisoning, against which the intelligent 
medical fraternity is just beginning to crusade in earnest. 
So!” 

“T never thought of that before,” said Monsieur Cou- 
dron, with an appearance of great relief, notwithstanding 
his repudiation of superstitious tendencies, while the 
triumph of Dr. Martlet was reflected upon Mademoiselle 
Jule’s delicate face. 

**So, through the intervention of a natural and most 
pernicious cause, we decrease the fatal list of ten by at 

“least four—three by arsenic and one by accident. Six 
remain—one accouchement, one insane patient and four 
madmen—commonly called suicides—leaving the first to 
stand on record as the only legitimate indictment against 
the good name of this innocent chamber in a period of 
twenty-five years—and how many bedchambers remain a 
quarter of a century without at least one death between 
their walls? And is not a sufficient natural cause appar- 
ent for the remainder ? If not, look above your heads, 
and tell me the color of the ceiling.” 

“Pink,” replied Mademoiselle Julie, looking up. ' 

‘*Red,” observed Monsieur Coudron, elevating his 
eyes. 

“‘ Whichever you please, so long as it is the frantic hue, 
the raving-mad color, superinducing insanity from melan- 
cholia, and stimulating maniacal fury where insanity al- 


ready exists—the color which of all otlers is shunned 
the most in every intelligently conducted insane asylum,” 
cried Martlet, triumphantly, ‘‘So the suicides are ac- 
counted for as naturally as were the mysterious deaths, 
and your deeply wronged, much-maligned room stands 
fairly acquitted of every charge of fatality brought against 
it except one, which is, perhaps, more than shared, parti- 
ceps criminis, by every well-conducted family bedcham- 
ber in France, Monsieur, I will rescue your house from 
an unrighteous doom, I will enlarge upon these expla- 
nations I have offered, and not only send them to Mon- 
sieur Chesuviteau, but have them printed in the papers 
for public vindication. All I ask in return is a lease of 
one year at seven hundred francs, and your promise to 
refit this apartment in accordance with my Julie’s taste, 
which I know will demand a more subdued tint for the 
ceiling, and less injurious material for the walls.” 

‘With all my heart!” exclaimed Monsieur Coudron, 
whose spirits had been brightening during the whole of 
these ingenious explanations, however open to question 
they might have been on the part of a less interested list- 
ener, ‘ The rent you mention is less than I have ever 
received ; but you are welcome to the reduction if you 
can restore the good name of the house, I will put the 
workmen off for the remainder of the week, and do you 
in the meantime, see the inspector, who resides in the 
next town, but a few miles away. Ah, ha! but it will be 
a good joke to save my property and defy these stupid 
townspeople at the same time |” 

This programme was carried out to the letter. 

Not only did the inspector consent to withdraw his con- 
demnation of the building, but the neighbors were at 
least temporarily mollified, and the exposition of the 
theories of Dr. Martlet, respecting the causes of the sin- 
gular fatality that had attended the one chamber for so 
many years was so widely copied in the public print as 
to give rise to much comment and discussion, and occa- 
sion more than one curious visit from distant parts to the 
picturesque little house of St. Aubin, which had been re- 
fitted as promised, and then taken possession of by the 
doctor and his household. 

Indeed, the property rather appreciated in value than 
otherwise ; whereas, before, it was scarcely worth more 
than its material and the ground it occupied. 

The landlord was delighted and the tenant in good 
humor. The latter at once fitted up the lower floor as a 
sort of museum of curiosities, the collection of which 
seemed to have been the chief occupation of his life, and 
lived quietly in the upper rooms with his daughter and 
one servant, u taciturn and rather mysterious old woman, 
who came to them from no one knew where. 

Even the out-of-date, sleepy little town of St. Aubin re- 
sponded occasionally, now and then, to the great pulsa- 
tions of excitement that were throbbing from the heart of 
France. 

Only a few months had elapsed since the overthrow of 
the communistic rule in Paris, and, in addition to the 
still palpitating wounds inflicted by Germany, the newly- 
recognized Government was chiefly occupied in hunting 
the conquered rebels from one end of the country to the 
other, and rushing such as could be seized through the 
mockery of tribunals to the muzzles of the guns. 

Many of the communists were captured in Normandy 
while skulking coastward in the desperate hope of reach- 
ing England ; and even St. Aubin, though permitted to 
rest in comparative peace since the withdrawal of the 
Germans, was treated to an occasional sensation as this or 
that wolf-leader was run to earth in the suburbs, or 
among the dilapidated and half-ruined houses and parts 
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of houses with which the ancient quarter of the town 
abounded. 

It chanced that the most noteworthy of these sensations 
occurred very shortly after the house of Monsieur Cou- 
dron was taken possession of by Dr. Martlet and his 
daughter, when two fugitive communists, Gaultier and 
Fierrolles, as we will call them, who were in most earnest 
request, vere tracked to our little town, and finally to 
the disused chapel adjoining the house of the fatal 
chamber. 

It was on a stormy Sunday, a little after dusk. A mob 
of pursuers filled the narrow street in front, waving 
torches and lanters, and the areas and cramped little 
chapel-yard in the rear were filled with guards to cut off 
all escape, while an officer and several soldiers penetrated 
the chapel itself, with bared weapons and flaunting 
lights. 

The people of St.Aubin, though lukewarm enough in 
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their republicanism, having mostly adhered to the cause 
of the monarchy through all its vicissitudes, were accus- 
tomed to loath the very name of communist, as expres- 
sive of everything sinister and demoniac. The man- 
hunters could not have tracked their game into a region 
more sympathetic and advantageous to their. pursuit. 

The neighborhood immediately around the chapel was 
wild with excitement for the time being. The upper 
front windows of the old houses were illuminated, as 
their occupants, old Martlet among the rest, having first 
taken the precaution to bolt and bar the door and window 
of his little museum, looked out upon the mob, who were 
hooting, laughing and exchanging pleasantries pending 
the result of what was going on within the chapel, at 
whose open 
entrance two 
soldiers were 
stationed, to 
keep back 
the crowd 
that would 
otherwise 
have _ over- 
flowed the 
interior like 
so many 
wolves. 

But they 
were not 
long kept in 
suspense. 
There  sud- 
denly came 
from the 
chapel the 
rapid reports 
of firearms, 
accompanied by shouts and curses, and presently three 
of the soldiers made their appearance, supporting one of 
the fugitives, who was so desperately wounded that they 
had to lay him beneath the archway, and violently resist 
the encroachments of the mob that would otherwise have 
trodden the poor wretch under foot, in their haste te 
obtain a glimpse of him. 

More than a fleeting glimpse of it, however, had been 
obtained by the occupants of a window directly above, to 
which attention was suddenly 
attracted by a woman’s 
scream, and for a single in- 
stant Mademoiselle Julie was 
seen half way out of the win- 
dow, with white face, wring- 
ing hands, and an agonized 
gaze fastened upon the 
wounded figure below—only 
for an instant, before she was 
dragged back and out of sight 
by her father and the old ser- 
vant. 

The window was instantly 
closed and darkened; but a 
moment later the street-door 
was unbarred, and Dr. Martlet 
made his appearance upon the 
threshold, looking perfectly 
composed, but with his cus- 
tomary ruddiness of color and 
cheery mien replaced by a 
pale and anxious expression. 
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‘‘Tam a surgeon ; let me hasten to the 


wounded man,” said he. ‘My poor 


Julie came to the window against my 
express orders, and was unnerved by 
the spectacle. She never could bear 
the sight of suffering.” 

One of those who respectfully made 
way for him as he hurried to the sufferer 
chanced to be no other than his land- 
lord, Monsieur Coudron, who, both over- 
hearing his remarks and noting his ill- 
concealed agitation, could not help mut- 
tering to himself : 

‘A strange report of one who was a 
medical student at Zurich, and laughs to 
scorn the history of a fatal chamber. So ! 
there may be something in the wind.” 

The wounded man was a finely pro- 
portioned, athletic young fellow, in 
dusty, travel-stained garb, which was 
also bloody at the breast, under which 
his life-blood was fast welling away; but 
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his face was noble and refined, despite 
the dark, disordered elf-locks that over- 
shadowed it, while the right hand, which 
still convulsively grasped the revolver 
with which he had made his last fight, 
was white and slender as a woman’s. 
The other arm was bent under him in an 
unnatural position, as though broken. 
The eyes were closed, and he appeared 
already dead when the old doctor bent 
over him and tore open the bosom of 
his shirt. 

‘I fear we have forestalled the tribu- 
nals, doctor,” said one of the men, a ser- 
geant, who had assisted in bringing him 
out. ‘But if you can get a few words 
out of him, he may tell something of his 
comrade.” 

“Parbleu! the other will be surely 
found,” said another soldier. 

Dr. Martlet held up a finger, and 
they perceived that the white lips of 
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the poor victim were moving in indistinct, confused 
speech. 

‘‘What does he say ?” cried the sergeant, dropping 
upon one knee, and bending eagerly forward. 

‘Very little, and he will speak no more,” replied the 
doctor, who had pressed his ears close to the faltering 
lips, but now quickly arose from the inanimate body. 

“But what did he say ?” demanded the sergeant, 
sternly. 

‘‘ Merely some confused words, to the effect that he 
was alone, his companion having effected his escape across 
the river earlier in the evening,” replied Martlet, in hur- 
ried, hesitating tones, as though secretly much agitated. 
‘*But here are your fellow-soldiers, who can, doubtless, 
testify to the truth or falsity of his last words.” 

The other man-hunters, with their leader at their head, 
now came out of the chapel empty-handed, except for 
their weapons and torches, and with doubt and disap- 
pointment written upon their faces. 

“‘The fellow probably spoke the truth,” said the officer, 
when the dying words of the communist had been re- 
ported to him ; ‘‘ but we must still place the townspeople 
on the lookout, while we scour the country for Gaultier, 
since he may still be lurking in the neighborhood.” 

‘*Then Gaultier is the one who has escaped ?” ques- 
tioned Monsieur Coudron, who had followed the crowd 
upon his tenant’s heels. 

‘““Yes, monsieur, and the worst of the dangerous pair,” 
said the lieutenant. ‘‘I know this to be Fierrolles, be- 
cause he was my fellow-cadet before the war. The two 
were cousins, or brothers-in-law, I have been told ; but, 
at any rate, they were bosom-friends and twin devils 
throughout.” 

Some of the soldiers carried away the body of Fier- 
rolles, and the crowd quickly dispersed as the rest fell in 
line and moved away with the lieutenant at their head. 

Monsieur Coudron turned to bid good-night to his 
tenant, but, finding that the doctor had retreated into his 
house, he hastened after the soldiers, as there were certain 
suspicions in his mind which he wished to lay before the 
officer ; for, much as Monsieur Coudron esteemed his 
new tenant, that esteem would have been but a straw op- 
posed to the horrified fervor with which he hated, loathed 
and detested La Commune. 

The days slipped away very smoothly and uneventfully 
for some time after that. Dr. Martlet opened a botanical 
drug-store in connection with his museum, where he did 
a quiet, sesthetic sort of business, frequently receiving 
visits from strangers, perhaps attracted thither by his 
curious collections as much as anything else. 

Dame Pinchez, as the old servant was called, came and 
went upon the simple errands incidental to the require- 
ments of her employers so quietly and unobtrusively as 
to render the gossips rather tolerant of her cat-like tread, 
her mysterious manner, and her strange, staring face, 
whose dull white implacability every one was at first 
sure must be the tombstone of so much secrecy and dark 
knowledge. 

Mademoiselle Julie, after remaining shut up for a fort- 
night after the strange publicity of her nervousness or 
overwrought sensitiveness, on the evening of Fierrolles}s 
death, had then occasionally reappeared at the windows 
or on the streets, so changed for the better in every re- 
spect as to prompt general and agreeable comment on the 
part of the neighbors. 

‘* Hé bien ! but the air of the fatal chamber agrees with 
mademoiselle wonderfully,” said the little; bake-woman, 
whose shop was directly opposite, ‘She is no longer 
faded and worn,” 


“It must be the young artist on the next street who 
sends her bouquets in the morning and sometimes walks 
with her in the evening,” said another woman. ‘ At any 
rate, her youth and beauty have come back again.” 

‘*She cares little for the artist, but only her books and 
studies,” said another of the bake-woman’s gossips, a 
seamstress, whose window overlooked the rear of Mart- 
let’s house. ‘‘ They say she fitted up the fatal chamber 
like a fairy bower, though an outsider can never get a 
glimpse of its interior. Night and day, even in this warm 
weather, the heavy curtains are always drawn; and she 
must read far into the night. Her light is always burn- 
ing when I put out mine to retire.” 

“She is brave to dwell in such a room,” said Dame 
Didot, the bakewoman, ‘‘ and I think her father a worthy 
man. But it is strange that Monsieur Coudron has ceased 
his visits. At one time he was there every day, and could 
never have done praising the doctor for les explications, 
which he made public concerning the death-room, as I 
shall always call it. Fudge, I say.” 

“T thought Coudron was smitten at first,” said the 
seamstress ; ‘‘but mademoiselle may have proved as in- 
sensible to his maturity as they say her old father has 
proved to more youthful cap-setting on your part, dame.” 

“They are meddlers and fools who say anything of the 
kind !” cried the little shopwoman, with an angry blush. 

But, nevertheless, Dame Didot evidently thought quite 
enough of Doctor Martlet to call him into her shop 
several days after the above conversation, and put him 
in possession of a piece of valuable information—to the 
effect that a stranger, whom she suspected of being a 
Government spy, had rented a small room above her 
shop a few weeks before, from which she was sure he was 
constantly watching the doctor’s house; while another 
stranger had hired an apartment next to the eyrie of 
Ninon, the seamstress, doubtless to keep the rear of the 
same place under like supervision. 

‘Nay ; rather say they are thieves, with designs upon 
my rare collections,” said Martlet, with a heavy laugh ; 
and, thanking the woman for her kind intentions, he had 
stumped along on his way, flourishing his quaintly carved 
walking-stick in his usually cheerful and energetic 
manner. 

But the dame noticed that thereafter he was less at his 
door and windows, while Ninon reported additional jeal- 
ousy in the expression of mademoiselle’s window-blinds. 

* * * * * * 

It must have been six weeks after this, and it was well 
into the cheerless Winter weather, and toward the close of 
another lowering day, there was a second incursion of 
soldiers amid the uneventful quietness and repose of St. 
Aubin ; and again they made directly for the disused 
chapel that was the scene of Fierolles's death, with a very 
similar mob at their heels. 

“Is it another man-hunt, monsieur ?” asked Madame 
Didot of Monsieur Coudron, as he was hurrying past with 
the crowd. ‘‘Parbleu/ What can have possessed the 
little man that he has grown so pinched and secret-look- 
ing ?” she mutteringly added, as the house-owner pressed 
on without vouchsafing a reply ; and Ninon, her gossip, 
chancing along at the same time, she also pushed toward 
the chapel, leaving her little shopgirl in charge. 

The soldiers not only entered the church, as before, 
but some of them also knocked loudly for admittance at 
Dr. Martlet’s door. This, however, together with all the 
windows, had been thoroughly secured—intimation of 
the intended visit having been brought in a short time 
previously by Dame Pinchez, as was afterward found out ; 
and it was several moments before the old gentleman 
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pushed open the upper shutters and rather angrily de- 
manded what was wanting. 

‘We must take possession of your house, at least tem- 
porarily, monsieur,” said the officer below. ‘‘ We are in 
search of a man who is somewhere concealed in the 
chapel, and there is evidence that the little tower con- 
nects with one of your upper apartments by a secret 
trapdoor.” 

**T never heard of such nonsense. 
in !” was the gruff reply. 

The officer was a very polite and fastidious young man, 
and he hesitated a moment before ordering the house to 
be broken into; during which hesitancy Monsieur Cou- 
dron spoke out, sharply : 

‘‘T am also here, doctor, and as the-proprietor of the 
house I likewise insist.” 

‘‘ The house is mine as long as IJ pay its rent,” was the 
sharp retort ; and then 2 moment’s paase ensued as the 
speaker turned his head into the room, and a gentle voice 
was heard pleading with him. ‘I will descend and ad- 
mit you at once,” then resumed Dr. Martlet, in a much 
milder tone, ‘‘ Excuse my temper, messieurs, which was 
only occasioned by a sudden indisposition of my daughter 
—my only child, Julie—whom I feared your entrance 
would disturb.” 

As the window closed again, the officer placed his hand 
upon his heart, and bowed with profound respect and 
even emotion ; but Monsieur Coudron gave an impatient 
sniff that might have been remotely suggestive of the in- 
different favor in which the ‘only child, Julie,” had re- 
warded his suit ; the two gossips exchanged whispers, and 
the general mob awaited the result in noisy suspense. 

The door was presently opened. The officer, followed 
by two soldiers and Monsieur Coudron, entered. Dr. 
Martlet and Dame Pinchez were in readiness to show 
them through the house, and the search began. 

The basement and cellars first, then the curiosity shop 
of the ground floor and then the apartments of the first 
floor were thoroughly searched, for the officer performed 
his investigation like a ferret in spite of his sentimental 
politeness, but without result, Then they were conducted 
through the front rooms of the upper floor with like 
futility. 

They were pushing ahead of their now reluctant guides, 
and with Coudron in eager lead, along the narrow cor- 
ridor that ended at the top of the flight and at the last 
apartment in the house—the fatal chamber. 

But even Coudron drew back in confusion, and once 
more the fashion plate of an officer stood, with bended 
head and hand on heart, as Mademoiselle Julie appeared 
like a beautiful ghost upon its threshold. 

Her hair was disordered, her face as white as the flow- 
ing night-robe that undulated to her delicate feet, and her 
eyes were wild and glittering with suppressed excitement 
or terror. 

‘Tt is the last room ; we must search it, mademoiselle,” 
stammered Coudron. 

“It is my bedroom,” said Julie, with tremulous indig- 
nation, “ “Surely, monsieur,” extending her arm to the 
young officer, ‘‘ will not suppose that a man could be 
concealed in it.” 

The young officer hesitated in an agony of confusion, 
duty and native gallantry struggling for the mastery. 

“Perhaps, my daughter, your word of honor that no 
one is secreted there will strengthen your claim to a 
frightened woman’s protection,” said her father, with a 
sneer; but he had also grown very white, and Dame 
Pinchez gripped her lamp with fingers likeetalons, and 
lowered her brows like a witch, 


You cannot come 


“I do give ii—there is no one within !’ murmured 
Julie, in a fainting voice. 

But at this moment there was a gritting of teeth and a 
hoarse groan behind her. 

Coudron gave an exulting cry, and Julie tottered across 
the landing, and fainted in the old woman’s arms. 

Then, as the soldiers and the landlord dashed across 
the threshold, there was a defiant, hunted cry of a des- 
perate man at bay, and for an instant there was a frightful 
struggle. 

The dapper lieutenant was hurled down-stairs as if shot 
out of a catapult ; Coudron also doubled up and rolled 
gasping away under a terrific blow a da sabot in the pit of 
the stomach ; and, as the soldiers staggered away from 
the fury of a resistance which they had little expected, 
the heavy oaken door was dashed-to in their faces, and 
they heard the crashing of the bolts that at least tempo- 
rarily separated them from their prey. 

But the little officer was a hero, though of the band. 
box pattern. Bleeding and half-stunned as he was, he 
finished the remainder of the stairs at a few bounds, to 
order his soldiers to the rear of the house, on the know- 
ledge that the fugitive, having been hunted from tho 
chapel-loft to his last hope, in my lady’s chamber, would 
next essay his escape to the lofty roofs directly opposite 
his own wide window. 

They were right. 

The soldiers and their followers had scarcely reached 
the rear areas than they perceived that the fugitive 
Gaultier had already cast grapnels over the intervening 
space, and, half out of the window himself, was prepar- 
ing to cross hand over hand. 

The sharp order to halt was only answered by a hoarse 
cry of defiance. Then they gave him a volley, and 
Gaultier, wounded to death, rolled back over the ledge 
into the room. 

There was a good deal of generous sympathy for poor 
Julie when it subsequently became known that Lieu- 
tenant Gaultier had been her husband for three years, 
and, furthermore, that Fierrolles, who had died so miser- 
ably under her eyes in the chapel arch, was her brother, 
the only son of the old doctor, whose hard task it had 
been to administer to his dying needs, and at the same 
time disguise father’s anguish from the bystanders. 

They had all been communists, though father and 
daughter had resided in the south of France during the 
acme of the struggle in and around Paris, where son and 
son-in-law were among the foremost battling within the 
walls. After the destruction of the communists, both 
Gaultier and Fierrolles were among the desperate few 
who managed to conceal themselves until opportunity 
should offer for an escape from the country. 

Martlet had somehow communicated with his hunted 
relatives, and had hired the picturesque little house in 
St. Aubin for the express purpose of facilitating their 
escape ; an accidental examination of the premises, five 
years before, having acquainted him with the secret and 
long disused trap-door, which had communicated with 
one of the dusty towers of the adjoining church. 

These facts were made public soon after the tragic end 
of Gaultier, and, for once at least, the tigerish tribunals 
of the new government had been susceptible to 4 little 
sympathy (especially in view of the fact that Martlet had 
never actively participated in the commune, or even re- 
sided in Paris during its reign), and had permitted him 
to remain unmolested in his abode. 

He remained until the death of his daughter, which 
occurred a few months later. It also occurred in the 
fatal chamber, against the almost frantic protestations of 
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Monsieur Coudron, who still retained a glimmering hope 
of saving his house from destruction, notwithstanding the 
accretion of mortality and horror that had so strangely 
anvested that chamber and that mansion. But the doctor, 
whose memory was excellent, had grimly and persist- 
ently stood upon his rights as tenant, and refused the 
request. 

After the death of Mademoiselle Julie, as we may still 
call her for the last time, the broken-down old father 
threw up his lease, though it still had some time to run, 
and went away with Dame Pinchez, none knew whither. 

The stream of public opinion against Monsieur Cou- 
dron’s unlucky house was now so irresistible, that the 
destruction of that, with several adjoining buildings, was 
finally decreed, to make room for a public garden that 
had long been in view for that quarter of the little town, 
which, in spite of its age-old conservatism, was suddenly 
become ambitious to be an elegant residence for the 
wealthier of 
the middle 
class, 

Monsieur 
Coudron, who 
had been a 
miser all his 
life, and had 
of late grown 
morose and 
flighty, resist- 
ed no longer, 
but demanded 
125,000 francs 
for his pro- 
perty. The 
appraisers 
awarded him 
70,00v. He 
was frantic, 
wandered 
madly about 
the garden of 
his country- 
house for a 
few days, and 
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finally disappeared. They thought he had shut himself 
up in his rooms to nurse his discontent, and gave them- 
selves no concern about him. 

But no. When, a week later, the workmen engaged in 
the demolition of the house reached the fatal chamber, 
some obstacle hanging within interfered with their en- 
trance. They pushed their way in, however, and the 
nature of the obstacle was revealed. 

It was the body of the wretched proprietor, who had 
hanged himself behind the door. 


SOUDAN AND ITS COMPLICATIONS, 


By OSCANYAN. 

A neaton of territory in Eastern Africa, called Soudan, 
in itself most insignificant, has, by reason of recent de- 
velopments, been suddenly brought to the notice of the 
civilized 
world, and 
has engaged 
public atten- 
tion in no 
small degree. 
A sketch of 
its history 
and actual 
condition of 
affairs cannot, 
it is pre- 
sumed, fail to 
be of great 
interest to 
the general 
reader. 

Soudan is 
the name 
given to that 
vast extent of 
territory in 
Upper Egypt 
that stretches 
from Nubia to 
the confines of 
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Abyssinia and from the Red Sea to the Libyan Desert. 
The great River Nile, composed of Bahr-el - Abiad, 
the White, Bahr-el-Azrek, the Blue Nile, and the Atbara, 
together with the other tributaries, traverses its whole 
length from south to north. The land, as it recedes from 
the Red Sea westward, assumes an elevation of 1,800 
feet. Its surface is rugged, rocky, and mainly barren. 
There are no mountain ranges; but lofty hills abound, 
forming difficult passes and impassable defiles. The 
lands bordering the streams are very rich, owing to the 
deposit of heavy alluvial soil by the overflow of the 
waters, and yield perennial crops. These do not, how- 
ever, extend to more than a mile in width on either side, 
and in some places not even that, the rest of the country 
being vast waste of sand. Its general character is wild 
and dreary, and its inhabitants are in keeping with the 
character of the country. 

This vast territory is peopled by hordes of Arabs of 
various tribes, whose number is computed to be between 
30,000,000 and 40,000,000. 

The Arab—and in this nomenclature, besides the natives 
of Arabia proper, all the inhabitants of northern and half 
of the eastern portion of Africa are to be comprehended— 
is asingular race. Wild and ferocious, like the savages 
of the Far West, the Arabs are endowed with a keener 
intellect and a highly nervous temperament ; a charac- 
teristic which has impressed itself upon the Spanish 
nation by reason of contact. Unlike, however, the abo- 
rigines of America, who are stolid, content with hunting 
and the gratification of their natural wants, the Arabs are 

ever restless and aggressive, and prey upon their fellow- 
beings. Although very dark in complexion, they are not 
negroes ; their hair is coarse, but smooth. 

Their habitations are principally on the borders of the 
streams, and in the interior countries they sink wells 
where practicapvle, and cluster around them, forming vil- 
lages and towns; their houses consisting of mud walls 
with thatched, conical roofs. 

Living in a state of nature, their wants are but few, con- 
sequently they are not forced to extra exertion to supply 
them. They live on the simplest diet. Their staple food 
is Darru, millet, which they pulverize and make into 
bread. Very little animal food is used by them. Dates 
and camels’ milk constitute a luxury indulged in by the 
well-to-do among them. Their agriculture is therefore 
confined to the raising of millet, and a few other farina- 
ceous articles, such as beans, backla, or lupens, etc., in 
the most primitive manner. 

In the matter of raiment they are, owing to the nature 
of the climate, in a state of almost complete nudity; only a 
searf being wound lightly round their loins, Their other 
occupations consist in collecting ostrich feathers, tusks of 
elephants, senna and gum arabic ; this latter is indigenous 
to:the country, and is extracted from the Acacia arabica, a 
small tree which forms vast forests in the hottest regions 
of Africa. All these sink, however, into insignificance 
compared with the profits in slaves, in which traffic they 
are mainly engaged. 

Egypt and Arabia provide markets for the disposal of 
their productions as well as for satisfying their wants. 
The products consist of coffee, tobacco, arms and am- 
munition, cotton cloth, and knicknacks. Egypt is reached 
by the Nile, and Arabia by way of Suakim, a seaport on 
the Red Sea. As this last is difficult of access, owing to 
the necessary land journey, the Nile is preferred. 

They live in a state of barbaric independence, under 
the control of petty chiefs, called Sheikhs, who have as- 
sumed supremacy over their respective communities by 
virtue of their religious character and extra sanctity. 


The introduction of Mohammedanism among the chil- 
dren of the Desert did not contribute toward their moral 
and social advancement. Indeed, wherever Mohammed- 
anism made its appearance, it has ever exercised a most 
pernicious influence over its votaries, more particularly 
among the Arabs. It killed all traces of civilization 
among the ancient Egyptians, for which they were justly 
celebrated and to whom the Greeks owed their progress. 

But this religion suited Arab proclivities to a nicety— 
it was simple in creed and ministered to their brutal pas- 
sions—Divine unity and belief in Mohammed as the true 
apostle of God were the only essential requirements. It 
encouraged polygamy and promised seventy-two houris in 
life to come. It moreover preached aggression and ag- 
grardizement, made it a virtue to war against unbelievers, 
and upheld the enslavement of captives. It not only 
legalized their wonted avocation, but opened a regular 
market for the disposal of their chattels wherever Islam- 
ism prevailed. 

The peculiar construction of society among the Mo- 
hammedans is such as to render slave service indispens- 
able. Every household naturally requires domestic ser- 
vice, both for personal attendance and menial duties, 
But seclusion being one of the requirements of the Koran, 
Mohammedan women are precluded from entering into 
such service, because they would thereby come into con- 
tact with the male portion of a family, which, according 
to their religious idea of propriety, is unlawful. As to 
men. who are not near relatives, they are strictly ex- 
cluded from the harems, or the apartments of women, 
excepting those who are denaturalized. Hence Circassians 
are employed for personal attendance, and the blacks for 
menial service. 

Slaves being a staple commodity among the Mnssul- 
mans, Mohammedanism greatly tended to stimulate the 
ardor of the Arabs of Soudan to extra exertion, and the 
consequence has been that the negroes of Central Africa 
have been the sufferers. Frequent incursions are made 
into their territories and hordes are captured, who are 
either employed to till the ground for the benefit of their 
captors, or sold into slavery, both men and women ; the 
former, if young, being first deuuturalized, so as to be 
marketable for harem service. 

Such was the character and condition of Soudan prior 

to Mehmed Ali’s conquest of Egypt, and it has not under- 
gone much change since. 
4 | When that enterprising adventurer usurped the govern- 
ment from the hands of the Mamelukes, his ambitious 
spirit led him toward enlarging his territory, which ex- 
tended only from the Mediterranean to the confines of 
Nubia. The conquest of Soudan presented itself as a 
bonne-bouche for his ambitious appetite. It was too 
tempting a morsel to resist. It was a vast territory, peo- 
pled by numberless hordes of barbarians, who could be 
made to subserve to the state, and its commerce could be 
availed of to advantage. But it was a great task to under- 
take, and not easy to accomplish. No one would join the 
expedition, the people of Egypt having a great dread of 
the country and its inhabitants. It was a land far off, 
difficult of access, it being necessary to traverse vast 
deserts destitute of food and drink to reach it, and the 
people of Soudan, although Mohammedans, were of such 
& savage nature as to inspire the greatest awe. Indeed, 
Soudan was regarded as the very Jehennem where Ibliss 
reigned supreme, being the resort of malefactors and 
assassins of all nations. 

Nevertheless, Mehmed Ali was not the man to be turned 
from his purpose by such considerations. To accomplish 
his design he resorted to diplomacy—namely, to allure- 
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ments. He promised to any one who would undertake 
the expedition and conquer Soudan, the supreme control 
of the country, with arbitrary powers, and to the men 
composing the force the privilege of loot and spoliation. 
Thus tempted by the prospect of domination and aggrand- 
izement, one of his generals who had distinguished him- 
self in the conquest of Egypt, embarked in the enterprise. 
A force 4,000 strong was formed, and the expedition 
started. After a long and tedious march, in which many 
bleached the sands of the Desert with their bones, the 
force reached Nubia, which they easily conquered. 

Elated with this success, when reinforced, they pushed 
on until the Nile was reached, where the Atbara forms a 
junction. Here the commander of the expedition, seeing 
the advantageous position of the locality for military pur- 
poses, built a fort, now known as the Berber. This being 
completed, he pressed forward toward the interior of the 
country. 

On arrriving at the confluence of the two Niles, the 
White and the Blue, his military genius prompted him to 
erect another fort on that spot, which at present bears 
the name of Khartoum, and which has since become the 
capital of Soudan and prominent in history. Here is 
located the residence of the Governor, called the Miidir- 
iyeh. Its favorable position was soon perceived and 
utilized by the natives, who flocked thither for commer- 
cial facilities, Their number increased to such an extent 
that the population now reaches nearly 50,000, as godless 
a set of ruffians of all shades of color, moral and physical, 
as were ever brought together. 

Khartoum not only soon became the central emporium 
of the slave trade, but was also the penal colony, where 
murderers, highwaymen, and every species of scoundrel 
of every nationality and creed, native or foreign, roamed 
at large, and even obtained favor in government employ. 

When the general in command found himself firmly 
established at Khartoum, he marched thence to El-Obeid, 
the capital of Kordofan, in the neighborhood of which the 
disastrous defeat of Hicks Pasha recently took place. It 
soon fell into his hands, and with it the whole of Soudan 
became Egyptian territory. The territory was divided into 
nine districts, each governed by a Lieutenant-governor, 
under the immediate control of the Governor-general, or 
the Midir. 

The change in government greatly affected the interests 
of the Sheikhs. They were deprived of their accustomed 
rule, and despoiled of their revenue. By virtue of their 
religious character, they were regarded by the people as 
the custodians of the faith, and as such, the duly author- 
ized agents to receive all the tithes and other contribu- 
tions which Islamism imposed upon its votaries. 

Fo conciliate matters therefore, as well as to prevent 
mischief, the Sheikhs were given a subsidy and their 
authority recognized to a certain extent. Notwithstand- 
ing this politic measure of the Governor, there often 
arose @ conflict between them. The Sheikhs, for fear of 
losing their hold upon the people, between whom and the 
Government they acted as intermediaries, evinced a spirit 
of perverseness. This was not to be tolerated. With the 
view, therefore, of bringing the refractory Sheikhs to 
terms, the Midir thought that the best way to reduce an 
enemy was to deprive him of the sinews of war, and acted 
accordingly. So hé-cut off their subsidy. The Sheikhs, 
thus despoiled of their only means of support, protested 
against the measure, and began to preach sedition. 

At this juncture of affairs a most extraordinary phe- 
nomenon appeared in the political sphere of Soudan, 
almost equaling in character that of the advent of Mo- 
hammed himself. 


Sidi Mohammed, surnamed En-Nadgejar Es-Senoussi, 
the carpenter of Senouss, was one of the Sheikhs of 
Soudan. He was a man of considerable reputation and 
influence among the Mohammedans, as the founder of a 
sect named after him—Senoussi. He was an austere 
ascetic and‘a great fanatic. He advocated strict adher- 
ence to Islamism, which forbade contact with infidels ; 
enjoined unrelenting war against unbelievers ; an abhor- 
rence of everything non-Mussulman, and a thorough con- 
tempt for European institutions and civilized habits. His 
preachings found many followers, and, as early as 1850, 
the Senoussi sect spread through North and Central 
Africa and Arabia. There are now over 700 Zaviehs, or 
branch lodges, to be found between Morocco and Mecca, 
where the votaries meet to expound and propagate their 
doctrines. 

Sheikh Mohammed, Es-Senoussi, had a son named 
Ahmed. This precocious youth showed early signs of an 
ambitious disposition. He learned to read and write at 
an early age from his father, and studied the Koran 
thoroughly. His daily intercourse with dervishes, itin- 
erant preachers, who frequented his father’s house, gave 
him an insight to their ways and tricks, such as falling into 
trance, writing nooskas, charms, etc., by which they gained 
an ascendency over the credulous. When he grew up 
his ambition grew at an equal rate. He wanted to shine. 
To do this he had to resort to a ruse, which would have 
appalled ordinary minds, But he had confidence in his 
own ability and the credulity of the people. How well 
he succeeded in the enterprise, actual events have demon- 
strated fully. 

He was conversant with all the extraordinary traditions 
prevailing among the Mussulmans, one of these being to 
the following effect : 

The Mohammedans believe that the twelfth and last 
legitimate Imam, vicar of Ali, the Khalif, surnamed El- 
Mihdi, had left his paternal house in the year 250 of the 
Hegira (854 4.p.), and has not been seen since. They 
further believe that he had retired into a cave, whence to 
emerge one of these days to establish the purity of Islam- 
ism. Young Ahmed’s imaginative mind perceiving the 
advantage to be derived from this Mohammedan super- 
stition, left his paternal roof suddenly, and retired into a 
cave, to lead a hermit’s life and involve his existence in 
mystery, to reappear as the expected Miihdi (the letter 
uof the word being pronounced as in ‘‘ mute,” and the 
h strongly aspirated. It signifies, in Arabic, inspired ;) 
a title given to the aforesaid Imam, who had mysteri- 
ously disappeared, and whose reappearance was looked 
for. Hence the importance of using the word correctly, 
in order to fully comprehend its bearing upon the actual 
events ; whereas ‘“‘ Mahdi,” as it is now spelled in public 
prints, having no meaning or significance whatever, be- 
comes nonsense and does not convey any political idea or 
bearing upon the condition of affairs in Soudan. 

Young Ahmed, apprised through secret agents of the 
situation, now left his cave, and, imbued with the spirit 
of his father’s fanaticism, boldly announced himself as 
the Miihdi of yore, come to save Islamism. 

He was welcomed by the people and supported by the 
Sheikhs. 

Endowed with extraordinary powers of eloquence, 
thoroughly versed in the Koran, and an adept in his pro- 
fession, he soon gained an ascendency over his hearers, 
Multitudes from far and near flocked to hear and see him. 
They were led to believe that he was indeed the verifica- 
tion of the popular tradition. They were encouraged in 
this belief by the Sheikhs themselves, who regarded him 
as the avenger of their wrongs. The people rose en masse 
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against the Government. They seized the Miidir, put 
him in a sack, threw him into the Nile and drowned him. 

Matters having come to this pass, it became a question 
of vital importance with the Egyptian Government. In 
vain it pronounced the head and front of the rebellion as 
‘* Kiazib,” False Prophet. It availed nothing ; the people 
flocked to his standard, and in turn denounced the Gov- 
ernment at Cairo as Giaour, and not Mussulman.’ 

A fresh expedition was started, 4,000 strong ; but it was 
soon put hors de combat. 

The Kordofan natives are terrific in battle, and look and 


act like demons. In a state of almost nudity, armed with 
lance and shield, animated by Moslem fanaticism, by the 
love of savage independence, and by the strongest per- 
sonal motives of oupidity and ambition, they rush fear- 
lessly,into the cannon’s mouth and cut down the Egyp- 
tian artillerymen, a feat of valor strongly reminding us of 
‘the famous charge of the Six Hundred ! 

"Their exasperation knew no bounds when slavery was 
also interfered with, and for this Ismail Pasha, the ex- 
'Khedive, was greatly responsible. 

Naturally ambitious and fond of glory, Ismail’s French 
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education, under the tuition of Victorien Sardou, the 
famous dramatist, at a dollar a lesson! stimulated him | ance and spoliation of property belonging to his relatives, 
greatly to gratify his propensities. His life has been a | yet his extraordinary expenses far exceeded his income, 
record of unexampled extravagances. His surroundings | Among the ideas which filled his brain was the ambition 
at home were more than princely, and his movements | to become a Khedive, a sovereign. He knew that the 
abroad surpassed those of the Sultan himself. His re- | title could be obtained from the Sultan for a considera- 


less. Although very rich himself, by reason of inherit- 


THE DEFEAT OF HICKS PASHA. 


ception of the Empress Engenie, and that of General | tion, but he lacked the requisite money. He appealed to 
Sherman and others, are already matters of public record, | the capitalists of Europe for a loan on his personal estate. 
and his gifts to noted persons were munificent beyond It was obtained, but soon disposed of. 

He had an opera-house of his own, and ‘* Aida” | He next effected another loan, quite a large sum, 
was composed by Bellini to order for his special edifica- | $40,000,000, on the credit of the state, under a 
tion and glory. In fine, his extravagant ways were limit- | internal improvements. Some railroads were built with 
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it, but the major portion was absorbed by him under 
some pretext or other. The state became greatly embar- 
rassed, and the ministry extremely perplexed. 

One of the ministers in Ismail Pasha’s cabinet was 
Nubar Pasha, a statesman of considerable European 
renown, and the actual Prime Minister of Egypt. Nubar, 
elthough identified with Egypt, is not an Arab nor a 
Viussulman. He is a native of Smyrna, and of Armenian 
parentage. His English education and Christian training 
exempted him from Mussulman prejudices and covert 
diplomacy. Ismail’s rash and prodigal conduct having 
compromised Nubar’s character before Europe, he felt 
obliged to reveal the state of affairs to those interested in 
the Egyptian bonds, in order to save his reputation. 
This act of Nubar having greatly irritated the Khedive, 
he was at once dismissed from office, and had to retire to 
Europe. 

The capitalists, apprised of the situation, appealed to 
their respective governments for protection. Thus the 
interference of the foreign Powers became a necessity. A 
commission was appointed by them, and Mr. Rivers 
Wilson was sent to Egypt to inquire into the matter. This 
led to the condemnation of the acts of Ismail, and caused 
his abdication in favor of his nephew Tewfic, the actual 
Khedive. 

With the view to regulate matters, a new commission 
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was appointed, under the guidance of the English Goy- 
ernment, known as the ‘‘ Egyptian Control.” And here 
the climax of the actual difficulties was reached, It de- 
volved on the Control to supervise the revenues and dis- 
bursements of Egypt. This brought the English Gov- 
ernment face to face with slavery ; for one of the principal 


items of revenue was not only derived from that source, 


but the dues were often collected in kind. 

To acknowledge and recognize slavery would be a stul- 
As the English Govern- 
ment could not become a slave-driver, the Egyptian 
Government was required to stop the traffic. But abo- 
lition was a measure beyond its powers, Slavery being 
sanctioned by the Koran, and intensely a Mohammedan 
institution, could not be interfered with by a Mussulman 
Government. It would be like tearing out several leaves 
from that sacred book and defying the whole Mussulman 
world. 

The Egyptian Government, when urged to it, shirked, 
therefore, the responsibility, and put it upon the shoul- 
ders of the English, fully aware that they, the English, 
could do nothing in the premises ; but that they would 
assist in the recovery of the revolted territory. 

Sir Samuel Baker was accordingly dispatched to Khar- 
toum, ostensibly under the auspices of the Khedive, but 
it was well understood that the Khedive had nothing to 
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do with it. Of course, his efforts were futile, for he 
could find no sympathy or support from any one, not 
even from the officials themselves; on the contrary, 
everybody was against him, either from principle or from 
interested motives. It is a wonder that he was permitted 
to return alive. In his report he says: ‘In ordinary 
times many a government official, if he meets with a gang 
of slaves driven by a party of marauders to some distant 
market, with their hands bound to a log of wood behind 
their backs, will content himself with a friendly ‘ parley’ 
and a handsome bri 

Sir Samuel discovered also, at Fashoda, one case in 
which the Egyptian Deputy-governor knowingly allowed 
a boat to pass which seemed to be laden with grain, but 
which contained more than 400 men, women and children, 
packed like herrings below the deck where the supposed 
cargo was laid. 

Gordon Pasha, yclept ‘‘ Chinese Gordon,” succeeded 
Sir Samuel, with no better result. The fate of Hicks 
Pasha is already on record, and the prospect of the pres- 
ent Baker Pasha is not certainly a promising one. Treach- 
ery and duplicity will everywhere meet him, until he, too, 
falls a victim. Indeed, the presence of these foreign 
officials intensified their hatred and animosity, and they 
declared Jehad, religious war, both against the English 
and the Egyptian Government. The alarm of ‘‘ Islamism 
in danger” was spread, until it reached Cairo, and 
brought Arabi to the front. 

From this summary statement of facts the reader will 
at once perceive that the nature of the great question of 
the day is not the recovery of a revolted state, nor the 
chastisement of a refractory people, nor even the sup- 
pression of the slave trade, but a conflict between Chris- 
tian civilization and Mohammedan barbarism. The 
triumph at Tel-el-Kebir did not by any means establish a 
conquest of Moslem fanaticism. The hatred of the Mo- 
hammedan against the Christian and against civilization 
is innate and irrepressible. This hydra-headed monster 
will ever raise its head at the slightest provocation, and 
under the least pretext, to devour all that may come in 
its way. If at times quiet, it lies dormant, and not dead, 
ever dreaming of Alhambra and the walls of Vienna, and 
of over-running one day the civilized world. 


ST. PATRICK AND THE SNAKES. 


Tue legend of Patrick and the snakes does not appear 
to belong to the well-known Aryan family of hero-and- 
dragon myths, wherein the huge single monster is not 
banished but slain, and human prowess rather than 
Divine potency is illustrated. 

The Patrick serpent-myth bears a nearer resemblance 
to certain Egyptian tales, as that of Setnare (‘‘ Records of 
the Past,” iv., p. 129), who obtained the magic book of 
Thoth, whose powers he exercised, by killing one “little 
serpent” among the many reptiles and scorpions which 
guarded it, the rest, apparently, taking to flight. 

There is a legend mentioned by Josephus that Moses 
cleared a region in Ethiopia of snakes. 

Geoffrey Keatinge’s ‘‘History of Ireland,” published 
sarly in the seventeenth century, however uncritical, is 
known to contain certain traditions of extreme antiquity, 
and extracts from MSS. not accessible ; and in it are ma- 
terials of high value to comparative mythology. The 
legend here is that Prince Gadelas, grandson of the Pha- 
raoh who pursued Israel, being bitten by a serpent, was 
taken to Moses who, with a touch of his rod, healed the 
wound. Moses also prophesied that wherever this 


prince, or any of his posterity, should reign, there should 
be no more serpents. The Gadelians having taken pos- 
session of Ireland, the snakes disappeared. ‘Some, I 
confess,” says Keatinge, ‘‘are of opinion that there were 
serpents in Ireland till St. Patrick arrived to propagate 
Christianity in that country ; but this assertion depends 
upon the figurative manner of expression, which is to be 
understood of devils or infernal spirits, that may be pro- 
perly called serpents, and were expelled the island by the 
piety and preaching of this saint.” 

According to another tradition, told me by a well-in- 
formed Irish lady, Gadelas brought with him Moses’s iden- 
tical serpent (either the rod or the brazen serpent), which 
ate up all the snakes in Ireland. I have also heard of a 
folk-tale of the last of the expelled serpents, that he was 
so huge that St. Patrick had great difficulty with him ; 
when the exorcism prevailed the tail of the monster was 
seen uncoiling from his cave near Dublin, while his head 
was passing out of Cork harbor. In the Devon legend of 
St. Petroc (probably St. Patrick) the huge size of aserpent 
similarly sent to sea is attributed to its having swallowed 
all the snakes of a pit into which the Christian martyrs 
were thrown. 


SONNET. 


As ORIENT mists upon a Summer morn 
Are vailed in purple, till a crimson thread 
Quickens the mass with its essential red, 
And blaze with gold ere yet the sun be born; 
So are rich fantasies of childhood worn 
By ceaseless working of a power inbred 
To paler images, till all are fled 
Before the searching glare of wisdom’s dawn. 


And yet these purple mists of fancy bring 
Thoughts sweeter far to us than any clear 
Concept of man, as one should hold more dear 

Green-mantling fields and birds low murmuring, 

And the soft budding loveliness of Spring, 

Than the proud pageant of the full-blown year. 


A FIVE-O’CLOCK TEA. 
By IsaBELLA V, CRAWFORD. 

‘«Prry me, I haven’t a single lion,” says Mrs. Dupressy, 
welcoming the superb Miss Trellais, with her dimpling 
smile. ‘* Dupressy promised me a real Chinese prince, 
Lam Foo Chin, looking exactly like a mandarin on a tea- 
chest ; but he has the toothache, only fancy, and could 
not come.” 

“You have my sympathy, Violet. 
drawing-room looks to-day |” 

‘* Yes, just now, before they are overcrowded. Do you 
see my new curtains. I have had them hand-painted by 
a dear little girl, a tiny blonde orphan. Some of the de- 
signs are exquisite. If we rich folk were to resume Pil- 
grim Father simplicity, it would be very bad for the poor 
folk. I hope you want a satin dress painted, ora fan, 
my love ?” 

Miss Trellais’s heart shines into her beauteous eyes, as 
she replied : 

‘Indeed, yes. You send her to me. 
several commissions, I am certain.” 

“Thanks! You are always good to my pets,” says 
Mrs. Dupressy, who is a kind of Little Sister of the Poor 
in diamonds and Point de France. ‘‘I think my curtains 
rescued the child from the red-eyed wolf. You shall see 
her by-and-by. Icoaxed her here to-day, She is quite a 
Lady Gwyda.” 

“T shall be so pleased to be useful to her,” says the 


How lovely your 


I can find her 
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sweet, low voice, and the magnificent heiress moves Her lofty, ripe, superb brunette beauty is set off by 
away, giving place to others. one ofthose toilets which remind one of flowers, Verdi’s 

She goes toward an old-gold divan standing under a | music, impromptu raises on sward with the spring of joy 
marble Niobe, with chill, grand face turned skyward as | in its emerald pave, with ‘viol and lute ” wooing out the 
it dies into stone. stars, 
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A FIVE-O'CLOCK TEA. —“‘ YOUR RING, JACK,’ SHE SAYS, LIFTING HER LOVELY HAND TO HIM. 


‘SEE, IT IS ON MY FINGER NOW,’ 


: J '_ SLOWLY DRAWS IT OFF, TAKES HIS LARGE HAND AND CLOSES IT ON IT; THEN LAYS HER WHITE FACE UPON IT,” 
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There is all the subtle aura of birth and wealth about 
her, with its imperceptible allurements and delicate de- 
fenses, and a kind of glory of the soul glows softly in the 
Steadfast, magnificent deep-brown eyes. 


“ Peace charmed the street beneath her feet, 
And honor charmed the air, 
And all astir looked kind on her, 
And called her good as fair,” 


intes a poet, in a low voice, as the lace of her dress 

ouches him in passing. ‘‘She is a darling of the gods !” 

The stately, silver-haired man he addresses sighs 

lightly as he looks after her. 

‘‘An ominous speech! ‘Whom the gods love die 
young,’ you know.” 

“Doctor, you are the skeleton at the feast. Who would 
name death and that girl at the same moment? She has 
the brilliancy of 2 flower and the grand physique of a 
woman of Hellas—a daughter of the gods, soul, flesh and 
spirit.” 

It is not left to a footman to carry Miss Trellais’s tea to 
her. A dozen men buzz about Mrs. Dupressy in the 
great bay window, se to carry the queer little Chinese 
cup to its destination, and as the rooms fill, the old-gold 
divan becomes the point round which the social tide ebbs 
and flows. People come and go continually ; but a great 
fold of the painted curtain. drops its satin splendor be- 
tween her and the door, so that she does not see those 
who enter or depart. 

Musical girls, generally with gold eye-glasses on chill, 
sesthetic noses, play grim classical preparations, which 
have as cheerful an effect on the gay crowd as the per- 
fect, irreproachable skeleton of a bygone beauty might 
have, or articulate, with cultivation and no voices to 
speak of, arias which would almost sap the life of a true 
child of song to render as the maestro intended. 

“Tt is some relief,” says a gay little bon vivant, Colonel 
Mockredge, at her shoulder, ‘‘that we can’t see the in- 
strument of torture. By Jove! a piano is a social bogey ! 
the sight of it frightens a man.” 

“‘ What do you say to the harp ?” asks a pretty, elderly 
widow, with a Carlo Dolci face. ‘It was considered, 
when I was young, a great thing for showing off a pretty 
hand and arm.” 

“Oh, a harp—don’t know, I’m sure; it’s a kind of min- 
strel affair, is it not ? Some one is touching up Mrs. Du- 
pressy’s something like a California whirlwind.” 

“Tt is Mr. Fabian,” says Miss Trellais. ‘‘Ah, colonel, 
when you draw back the curtain the sun pours in like 
fire.” 

‘A thousand pardons !” laughs the colonel, dropping 
the satin drapery in a shining mound. “ You should not 
object to the sun, however, Miss Trellais, ‘Kin should 
be kind,’ eh ?” 

Her face has become a study in its gorgeous, delicate, 
quickly changing tints, its sparkle of smiles running from 
the sweet, pure tremor of the lovely mouth to the swift 
laughter of eyes and voice. 

““My son loves the harp,” says the widow, listening 
with her tender smile ; ‘‘and it really is pretty music, 
though few play it like him—he seems to make it say 
things.” 

She moves away with a loving smile at Gwyda, who is 
betrothed to this son. 

The colonel gets entangled by a magnificent pearl satin 
and point de France mamma, with two innocent Swiss 
muslin and Valenciennes daughters, and for » moment 
tho old-gold divan behind the glowing painted satin cur- 
tain is deserted, 


Miss Trellais leans back, enjoying the lull, and playing 
with the rare niphetos roses of her bouquet, listens and 
smiles dreamily at the music of the harp. Her dress of 
ivory satin and yellow lace flows about her like light, her 
Rubens hat throws a tender shadow on her face. A topaz 
at her throat glows like a miniature sun. Her long 
gloves are buttoned with pearls. Above her glows the 
dazzling face of the Niobe, beside her fall the rainbow 
splendors of the curtain, painted by Mrs. Dupressy’s 
protégée. 

She idly lifts a shimmering fold of the drapery and 
looks at it. It is all a mass of flowers, flung, apparently, 
on a pale, yellow ground. 

“ How beautiful,” she murmurs, ‘‘and how odd! There 
are scarcely two alike. She must have real genius to 
blend exotics and field flowers without hurting one’s eyes 
or soul. I must be good to her, the poor little thing !” 

Still dreamily listening, she studies the fold. Suddenly 
a sharp exclamation escapes her. She tears off her glove, 
and lays her ringed hand beside a couple of blossoms on 
the curtain. Fora moment she is still as the Niobe above 
her. A shadow falls upon the carpet at her feet. 

“Why, Gwyda, where are you hidden? My mother 
just told me where to find you. Are youill? You are 
very pale.” 

He is a large, rather plain young man, with a somewhat 
absent face, considerable stalwart elegance, and proud, 
cold, clever eyes; essentially a man of the world, but of 
the best type ; he is neither fool nor sensualist. 

She lifts her eyes to his with a most curious and an- 
gelic light in them. 

“Come and sit beside me, Jack. I—TI have something 
to show you.” 

She loves him with her whole most loving heart. 

He knows this and winces under it, for he has little 
love to bestow in return. 

She is perfectly aware of this also, but prefers his 
slight, cold affection to the adoration of other men. 

‘‘Shall I bring you some wine? Your very lips are 
white. You are surely ill.” 

“No, dear, Iam not. Iam only—only——” 

Her voice dies in a faint moan. Her noble head droops 
a little ; the Niobe is not whiter than her lovely face ; but 
instantly she rallies. 

“Only selfish,” she adds ; ‘‘ miserably selfish! Jack, I 
have news for you. The little fair girl you love and lost 
is found. Look!” 

She holds up the shining drapery to him ; he bends his 
fair head over it, with a lurid flush on his very brow. 

“Oh, my God !” he says, hoarsely. ‘‘ Am I dreaming, 
or mad! My little Vivia !” 

There are two flowers together—a snowdrop and a 
magnificent niphetos rose—the stems interlaced and 
bound with a ring—a most peculiar one—a great topaz, 
with a sapphire dropped on it. 

‘Your ring, Jack,” she says, lifting her lovely hand to 
him. ‘See, it is on my fnger now.” 

She slowly draws it off, takes his large hand and closes 
it on it ; then, for a second, lays her white face upon it. 

“Go and find her,” she says, softly ; ‘‘she is in this 
very house. Violet Dupressy told me she was coming. 
Go. You and your ring are hers—not mine, not mine !” 

He turns and leaves her; he scarcely remembers her 
existence as he strides away to look for the woman he 
loves. He had been frank with her, and told her that 
old love-story long ago. Even to the little incident of his 
bringing Vivia a niphetos rose the night he proposed to 
her, and she taking it and interlacing its stem with what 
he had christened ‘‘ Vivia’s flower,” a snowdrop, and 
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playfully putting both into the circle of the ancient 
family jewel he was slipping on her finger. 

Then there had come disgrace and financial disaster to 
her father, and the proud little fair thing had crept away 
from him and the world, and hidden her shamed, inno- 
cent head so effectually that not all the skill he could 
purchase for the task had been able to find her. 

This had been eight years before, and at last, by some 
happy fate, she is near him again ; the one love of his 
cold, strong, constant heart. And not a pang of regret or 
compassion pierces him as he turns from the woman who 
has loved him so much as to prefer his happiness to her 
own. 

After a time he remembers her, as, hidden amid the 
palms in the conservatory, Vivia lies in his arms, her 
wistful, happy face blushing under his gaze, his ring 
again upon her small and delicate hand. 

“My God!” he says to himself, with a strangely deep 
pang of feeling. ‘‘ What a noble woman she is! Why 
could I not love her? Oh, God, make her happy as she 
deserves to be !” 

She is happy. 

A glimmer of azure-and-silver against the oleanders, 
and Mrs. Dupressy stands before them—her riante face 
like snow. She gives a sharp cry as she sees Vivia in his 
embrace. 

“Ah, my God !’’she says. ‘‘ Was this the cause ?” 

With a strange sense of guilt, which he cannot account 
for, he draws Vivia’s hand into his arm and follows Mrs. 
Dupressy as she beckons to him imperiously. 

Pale faces glance at them as they pass through the 
rooms ; Mrs. Dupressy leads on toward the Niobe. The 
brilliant crowd gathered about the old-gold divan scat- 
ters as he approaches. He sees the lovely figure seated 
as he had turned from it, but the hat has been removed 
and the niphetos roses lie on the carpet at her feet. The 
ungloved hand lies on her lap, the other hangs at her 
side. Her dark head leans back against the glimmering 
pedestal of the Niobe ; her lips are parted and smiling, a 
mysterious white glory broods on her divine face. 

Miss Trellais has gone to her Maker. 

“T partly expected this,” says the doctor to the poet, 
as they turned away. ‘‘I am their family physician. She 
had confirmed heart-disease, but might have lived many 
years with it. Ican’t quite account for such an extremely 
sudden ending to such a lovely life, but, as I said, ‘ Whom 
the gods love die young.’” 


WHICH ARE THE PRIMARY COLORS? 


Tue accepted theory of color has at last found a disbe- 
liever, and from having been considered an immutable 
fact it is now believed to be an unsound conclusion to 
hold that the three primary colors are red, yellow and 
blue. The late Professor Maxwell has, we are told, 
proved beyond question that the essential primaries are 
red, green and violet, so that a good many essays and 
elaborate works, as well as more numerous volumes of 
advice to painters, must be wrong from the very begin- 
ning, and our experienced window-dressers must believe 
a great part of this scientific treatment of color to be 
erroneous. The admission of green into the notable 
trio is thus accounted for: ‘The difficulties which stood 
in the way of an accurate determination of the prima- 
ries were largely due to an element of confusion intro- 
duced by the use of pigments for the purposes of ex- 
periment. People who were accustomed to mix blue 
paint and yellow paint to produce green found it difficult 


to believe that the green of the spectrum was anything 
more than a mixture of the blue and yellow by which it 
was bordered ; but an admixture of the blue and yellow 
of the spectrum does not produce green, but white. The 
blue light being a compound of green with violet, and the 
yellow light being a compound of green with red, the two 
together afford the three primaries, which combine to 
form white. In the paints, on the contrary, the material 
which appears blue absorbs and quenches red, while the 
material which appears yellow absorbs and quenches 
violet ; so that only the green, which is common to both, 
is reflected unchanged to the spectator from the mix- 
ture.” 


NAPOLEON’S MARSHALS. 


If « man were asked what epoch of the past he would 
most gladly summon back, so as to live in it, he would 
choose well in reviving the reign of Napoleon, and making 
himself an officer in the Imperial Army. To us who read 
of those ten sparkling years, 1804—14, when the great 
Emperor carried the spoils of Europe to Paris, and dis- 
tributed crowns and coronets, ddtons, estates, and: even 
high-born brides among his victorious soldiers—it seems 
as if the excitement of being a French officer must have 
been so intense as to keep the nerves in constant thrill. 
Asingle act of bravery in the field might bring a man 
under the Conqueror’s notice, and to win honors from his 
hand was a very different thing to getting them from the 
Republic, which he had improved away. The grotesque 
Governments of the Revolutionary period never made a 
general without bringing him to book afterward, to test 
whether he came up to the full standard of Republican 
foolishness, and if he did not he was sure to feel that his 
head sat loosely on his shoulders. Even under the Di- 
rectorate, generals who returned in triumph from war had 
their pleasure marred by being solicited to join in politi- 
cal intrigues, and it made matters worse that such in- 
trigues were often necessary to secure to them not only 
their honors, but their pay. 

At a time when it required 15,000 francs of Republican 
paper money to make a /ouis d’or, all grades and dignities 
which the Republic conferred might be compared to assi- 
gnats: which had no specific relation to those bestowed 
under the old Monarchy. Napoleon, however, suddenly 
raised all these depreciated honors to a premium, and it 
was the most signal glory of his reign to have done s0. 
He was greater as a pacificator than as a conqueror. To 
have reopened the churches, to have replaced Justice on 
her seat, to have put an end to the reign of talkers and 
writers—the men who are least fitted for business, but 
who, under Republics, get a monopoly of it to the gen- 
eral detriment—was a mighty achievement. It set all 
things in order, and made France once more habitable 
and pleasant to dwell in. 

But again, when. Napoleon created a new aristocracy, he 
performed a brilliant stroke of policy. Those who have 
ridiculed him for it as if he had indulged in a mere piece 
of vanity, have not considered what were the difficulties 
of his position, Until he had converted his foremost 
soldiers into princes, dukes and counts, they could all 
feel that he had not done so much for them as a Bourbon 
King would have done ; and some of them did feel it. 
Many were sprung from the poorest class, and the pres- 
tige of the village seigneur, to whom they had bowed as 
boys, loomed very large in their memories. The charac- 
ter of a nation is not to be altered within a few years, be- 
cause a number of ranters have declaimed about equality, 
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even to the length of proposing that all steeples and 
towers should be razed, so that buildings might be of one 
symbolical height ; and the persecution of the nobility 
ag the Revolution had really added to the value of 
itles. 

Whether Napoleon wished to lessen the worth of the 
old distinctions, or merely to gratify his followers by 
vlacing them on a level with their former masters, the 
nobles, his creation of a new aristocracy was a wise act, 
and it was immediately ratified by popular approval. 
Somebody jested with Ney 
about the nobility having 
no ancestors : ‘* We arr an- 
cestors,” answered the mar- 
shal, and this view was so 
generally accepted that even 
when the Bourbons were 
rostored the Imperial titles 
obtained full recognition. 
In 1815 Louis XVIII. actu- 
ally created the young prince 
of Neufchfitel and Wagram 
—Berthier’s son, who was 
but five years old—an her- 
editary peer of France. 

Napoleon’s marshals were 
twenty-six in number, of 
whom seven only were born 
in a rank which would have 
entitled them to become 
general officers under the 
old Monarchy. These were 
Kellermann, Berthier, Da- 
voust, Macdonald, Marmont,’ 
Grouchy and Poniatowski, a 
Pole. Of the others, Murat 
was the son of an innkeeper, 
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THE DEATH OF MARSHAL NEY, 


Lefabvre of a miller, Augereau of a mason, Bernadotte of 
a weaver, and Ney of a cooper. Masséna’s father, like 
Murat’s, kept a village wineshop ; Lannes was the son of 
a hostler, and was himself apprenticed to a dyer ; Victor, 
whose real name was Perrin, was the son of an invalided 
private soldier, who, after leaving the service, became a 
market-crier ; while Soult’s mother kept a mercer’s shop, 
and Oudinot’s a small café with a circulating library. 
The marshals sprung from the bourgeoisie, or middle 
class, were Serrurier, whose father was an officer, but 
never rose above the rank 
of captain ; Bessitres, whose 
father, though a poor clerk 
in a lawyer’s office, was the 
son of a doctor ; Suchet, who 
was the son of a silk-mer- 
chant; Moncey, the son of 
a barrister; Gouvion, who 
assumed the name of Saint- 
Cyr, and whose father prac- 
jised as an attorney; and 
Brune, who started in life as 
a journalist. 

It is curious to trace 
through the lives of the dif- 
ferent men the effect which 
their earliest associations 
had upon them. Some grew 
ashamed of their parentage ; 
whilst others bragged overs 
much of being self-made 
men. Only one or two sus 
tained their honors with per- 
fect modesty and tact. 

The noblest character 
among Napoleca’s marshals 
was, beyond doubt, Adrien 
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Moncey, Duc de Conégliano. He was born at Besangon, 
in the year 1754, and enlisted at the early age of 
fifteen, simply that he might not be a charge to his 
parents. From his father, the barrister, he had picked 
up a smattering of education, while Nature had given him 
a talent for drawing. He looked so small and young 
when he was brought before the colonel of the Franche 
Comté regiment for enrollment, that the latter, who was 
quite a young man—the Count de Survilliers—asked him, 
laughing, whether he had been tipsy from “drinking too 
much milk ” when he fell into the hands of the recruiting 
sergeant. The 
sergeant, by 
way of prov- 
ing that young 
Moncey had 
been quite 
sober when 
he had put 
on the white 
cockade 
(which was 
like taking 
the King’s 
shilling in 
England), 
produced a 
cleverly exe- 
euted carica- 
ture of him- 
self which 
the boy had 
drawn ; upon 
which M. de 
Survilliers 
predicted that 
s0 accomplish- 
ed a recruit 
would quickly 
win an epau- 
lette. This 
promise came 
to nothing, for 
in 1789, after 
twenty years’ 
service, Mon- 
cey was only 
® lieutenant. 

It was a 
noble trait in 
him, that in 
after years he 
never spoke 
resentfully of 
his slow promotion. He frequently used to say that 
he had been thoroughly well-trained, and he alluded 
kindly to all his former officers. There is a well-known 
story of Napoleon being addressed by an officer who com- 
plained that he had been six years a lieutenant. ‘I 
served seven years in that grade!” was the answer, ‘‘and 
it has not prevented me from making my way.” This 
was not the spirit in which Moncey would have replied. 
His sense of what he had suffered himself rather urged 
him to watch that no deserving officer under his orders 
should be kept from promotion in his regular turn. He 
was so gentle and just that he got surnamed the Second 
Catinat. 

Louis XIV. said of Catinat. that he was the onlv 
Frenchman who never asked anything of government, and 
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Moncey, like him, was no courtier in the Duc d’Antin’s 
famous definition of that creature : ‘‘ One who speaks well 
of all men that are up, gives the go-by to those that are 
down, and begs for every place that falls vacant.” 

After Napoleon’s overthrow, Moncey’s conduct was 
most chivalrous ; he privately blamed Ney’s betrayal of 
the Bourbons, for it was not in his nature to approve of 
double-dealing, but he refused to sit in judgment upon 
his former comrade. Marshal Victor was sent to shake 
his resolution, but Moncey repeated, two or three times : 
“‘T do not think I should have acted as Ney did, but I 
believe he 
acted accord- 
ing to his con- 
science and 
did well; or- 
dinary rules 
do not apply 
to this case.” 

The Bour- 
bons were so 
exasp erated 
that they de- 
prived Mon- 
cey of his rank 
and _ honors, 
and locked 
him up in the 
state prison 
of Ham; 
nevertheless, 
in 1823, when 
the expedition 
to Spain took 
place under 
the Duc d’An- 
gouléme’ 
orders, Mon- 
cey was offered 
the command 
of the Fourth 
Corps, and 
accepted it 
without ran- 
cor. He had 
first won his 
renown in the 
war of 1796 
against Spain, 
and had dis- 
tinguished 
himself in 
subsequent 
Peninsular 
campaigns, so that his experience of Spanish warfare was 
considered, and proved in the event, to be valuable. 
“T am sorry there should ever have been any misun- 
derstanding between us, sir,” said the Duc d’Angouléme 
to him, after Moncey had forced Barcelona and Tarra- 
gona to surrender. 

“There is likely to be none so long as you employ 
me only on soldier's work,” was the marshal’s mild 
answer. : 

He eventually became Governor of the Invalides, and 
it fell to him in 1840 to receive Napoleon’s body when 
it was brought from St. Helena. It was remarked at'the 
time that if Napoleon himself could have designated the 
man who was to discharge this nious dntv he would have 
chosen none other than Moncey, or Oudinot, who, by a 
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happy coincidence, became Governor of the Invalides in 
1842, after Moncey’s death, 

Nicolas Oudinot, Duc de Reggio, was surnamed the 
modern Bayard. He was born in 1767, and, like Moncey, 
enlisted in his sixteenth year. He was wounded thirty- 
two times in action, but was so little of a braggart that in 
going among the old pensioners of the Invalides he was 
never heard to allude to his own sears. At Friedland a 
bullet went through both his cheeks, breaking two molars. 
* Ces dentistes russes ne savent pas arracher,” was his only 
remark as his wound was being dressed. It was to him 
that an old soldier, applying for a decoration, addressed 
a letter beginning thus: ‘‘ Marshal ! under the Empire I 
received two wounds which are the ornaments of my life, 
one in the left leg, the other in the campaign of Jéna.” 
This note used to be exhibited in the Museum of Arms, 
which Oudinot formed at his Chateau of Jean d’Heurs, 
near Bar-le-Duc, a museum which has since been pur- 
chased by the City of St. Etienne. It is full of curiosi- 
ties collected from battlefields, sometimes at great cost, 
for Oudinot never grudged money in buying mementoes 
of his profession. He was the most disinterested of men. 
After Friedland he received with the title of Count a 
grant of $200,000, and he began to distribute money at 
such a rate among his poor relations, that the Emperor 
remonstrated with him. ‘‘You keep the lead for your- 
self and you give the gold away,” said his Majesty, in 
allusion to two bullets which remained in the marshal’s 
body. 

Oudinot was a great sayer of drolleries of the Rabelai- 
sian sort. Being temporary Governor of Madrid during 
the war of 1823, he was appealed to by an irascible 
Spanish don, who had been kicked by a French officer, 
and wanted reparation for his ‘injured honor.” “Od 
diable placez-vous votre honneur ?’ asked the marshal. 
It was Oudinot’s son who commanded the expedition that 
was sent to Rome in 1849, to restore Pius IX. to his 
throne. He was a plain, soldierly man, much like his 
father, and once scolded M. Ferdinand de Lesseps piti- 
lessly for being too charming. De Lesseps was trying to 
arrange a conciliation between the Roman Triumvirate, 
headed by Mazzini, and the French Government, and 
thereby he delayed the general’s military action. At last 
Oudinot wrote, impatiently, ‘‘I know, sir, how seductive 
you are: you inthralled General Vaillant, and you might 
talk me round if we met ; but I do not want to hear you; 
and General Vaillant, now that he is no longer under the 
spell of your tongue, thinks asI do. We both protest 
against your balking us any longer.” 

Macdonald comes next among the marshals for nobility 
of character. He was of Irish extraction ; and, born at 
Sancerre in 1765, served under Louis XVI. in Dillon’s 
Trish Regiment. The privates in that corps, like those in 
the old Scotch Guard, ranked as cadets, the particles Mac 
and O’ being held equivalent to the French De. ‘‘ We'll 
take it for granted you are all sons of Irish kings,” said 
Marshal de Broglie, impatiently, and wishing to cut short 
the arguments of a deputation of them who claimed that 
the cadets of the Ecole Militaire could cross swords with 
them without derogation. The Irish were not much 
more popular with the French than the Swiss guards, 
and had to exercise themselves in repartee in order to 
parry the sarcasms that were continually prodded at 
them. Their skill in this kind of fence gave rise to the 
joke that in the Irish corps there was Tongue Drill twice 
a day ; and Macdonald’s earliest duel was with a wag, 
who, in allusion to an affair of honor in which two Irish- 
men were the principals, said ‘‘ He supposed the weapons 
-hosen were speaking- trumpets.” It may be doubted 


whether any of the Irish boys ever managed to say a 
smarter thing than a certain Swiss guardsman at whom a 
Parisian jeered, saying : ‘‘ You Swiss fight only for money, 
but we Frenchmen for honor.” ‘‘ Parbleu!” answered the 
Swiss, ‘‘each fights for what he has not got.” Macdonald, 
however, did make a very neat hit—when hearing a crab- 
bed general ask, ‘‘ What has been the use of these Irish ?” 
he replied, with a bow : ‘‘ To be killed instead of French- 
men.”” This was at the time of the Republic, and a few 
months before Macdonald won his coloneley at Jem- 
mepes. The Irish corps had just then got into a bad 
scrape by mutinying and killing Count Theodobald 
Dillon, brother of their colonel, and grandson of General 
Arthur Dillon, who had founded the corps. T. Dillon was 
brigadier-general (maréchal de camp), and the cause of his 
massacre was simply that in obedience to sealed instruc- 
tions he had avoided an engagement with the Austrians 
in Flanders. A dozen of his murderers were guillotined 
or shot by order of the Convention, and this affair started 
the question as to whether the Irishmen were not guilty 
of incivisme in continuing to call themselves Macs and 
O's after the De had been proscribed from the nomen- 
clature of Frenchmen? Nothing came of the dispute 
except the pleasantry of addressing some of the Irish as 
le ci-devant Mac, le ci-devant O’. Of course very few of 
these descendants of Irishmen could speak English ; and 
this was the case with Macdonald, who only commenced 
studying that language seriously in 1802-3, when he had 
an idea that he might become first consul of the Irish 
republic. Bonaparte was beginning then to form his 
huge camp at Boulogne, and Macdonald’s promotion 
seemed to depend on nothing more difficult than the 
conquest of Great Britain. In 1804, however, all his 
prospects were suddenly marred through his generous 
espousal of Moreau’s cause. Moreau had been banished 
on an ill-proven charge of conspiracy ; and Macdonald 
thought, like most honest men, that he had been very 
badly treated. 

But by saying aloud what most honest men were afraid 
even to whisper, Macdonald incurred the Corsican’s vin- 
dictive hatred, and during five years he was kept in dis- 
grace, being deprived of his command, and debarred from 
active service. He thus missed the campaigns of Auster- 
litz and Jéna, and this was a bitter chagrin to him. He 
retired to a small country house near Brunoy, and one of 
his favorite occupations was gardening. He was much 
interested in the projects for manufacturing sugar out of 
beetroot, which were to render France independent of 
West Indian sugar—a matter of great consequence after 
the destruction of France’s naval power at Trafalgar ; and 
he had an intelligent gardener who helped him in his 
not very successful efforts to raise fine beetroots. This 
man turned out to be a police-spy. Napoleon, in his 
jealousy of Moreau and hatred of all who sympathized 
with the latter, had thought it good to have Macdonald 
watched, and he appears to have suspected at one time 
that the hero of Otricoli contemplated taking service in 
the English army. That overtures were made to Mac- 
donald from Pitt is very probable,* but the truth of the 
matter can never be known, because there is no govern- 
ment that conducts negotiations of this sort with such 
perfect prudence and secrecy as the British—besides 
which, they have had no revolution there to set all their 
public men by the ears flinging state archives at one 


* Mr. Fox, speaking on the Disabilities of Roman Catholics, 
made use of this expression: ‘‘ They have deprived us of men like 
General Macdonald, many of whom might return and place their 
talents at the King’s service, if the stigma were removed from their 
religion,” 
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another in party recrimination. Macdonald would have 
been more justified in returning to serve in the land of 
his fathers than Moreau was in taking service under 
Russia; but it was contrary to his nature ever to dream 
of sucha thing. He knew that his gardener was a spy, 
but kept this knowledge to himself, and it was not till 
years after, when he was Grand Chancellor of the Legion 
of Honor under the Bourbons, that the man’s name 
coming before him to be gazetted as Member of the 
Order ‘ for an act of civic courage,” he sent for him and 
put some questions to him. The man stammered some 
apologies for his former profession. ‘‘Nay,” said Mac- 
donald, kindly, ‘‘ you did me good service if you sent in 
truthful reports ; but I should like to know what you are 
doing now before I countersign your appointment as a 
knight ; after all, my friend, your business is not a chival- 
rous ene.” 

In the upshot the ex-spy received a lump of money 
instead of the Cross of Honor—an arrangement which 
probably suited him quite as well. Doubtless his reports 
about his old master had been truthful enough, for Mac- 
donald received a command at the battle of Wagram in 
1809, aad for his share of this victory got his bdfon and 
the Dukedom of Tarento. Napoleon, however, never for- 
gave him from his heart, and could not forbear triumph- 
ing ever him with an ill-natured allusion to ami Moreau, 
after the latter had been killed in Alexander I.’s service, 
Macdonald on his side felt absolved from all allegiance 
to Napoleon after the abdication at Fontainebleau, and he 
was not one of those who joined the Emperor during the 
Hundred Days, althongh he had a personal interview with 
Napoleon at Lyons. 

There were other marshals besides Macdonald who had 
reasons to complain of Napoleon ; Victor’s hatred of him 
was very lively, and arose out of a practical joke. Victor 
was the vainest of men; he had entered Louis XVI.’s 
service at fifteen as a drummer, but when he became an 
officer under the Republic he was weak enough to be 
ashamed of his humble origin, and assumed his Christian 
name of Victor as a surname instead of his patronymio 
of Perrin. He might have pleaded, to be sure, that 
Victor was a name of happy augury to a soldier, but he 
does not appear to have. behaved well toward his Perrin 
connections. He was a little man with a waist like a 
pumpkin, and a round, rosy, jolly face, which had caused 
him to be nicknamed Beau Soleil. A temperate fondness 
for red wine added occasionally to the lustre of his com- 
plexion. He was not a general of the first order, but 
brave and faithful in carrying out his master’s plans; he 
had an honorable share in the victory of Friedland, and 
after this battle was promoted to the marshalate and to a 
dukedom. Now Victor would have liked to be made 
Duke of Marengo ;* but Napoleon’s sister Pauline sug- 
gested that his services in the two Italian wars could be 
commemorated as well by the title of Belluno—pro- 
nounced in French, Bellune. It was not until after 
Napoleon had innocently acceded to this suggestion that 
he learnt his facetious sister had in choosing the title of 
Bellune (Belle Lune) played upon the sobriquet of Beau 


—- 


* Napoleon regirded Marengo and Austerlitz as two victories 
specially his own, and he would never confer the titles of them 
upon any of his soldiers, but he gave the name De Marengo to an 
officer named Capponi, who had fought heroically in that battle. 
Addressing the officer, who lay wounded on the field, Bonaparte 
asked him his name; and having heard it, exclaimed: “Capponi 
(capoa) is no name for a bird of your sort, you shall be called Ma- 
tengo.” This officer was invalided when he had reached the grade 
of colonel; but he has living descendants who bear the name that 
was given him on the battlefield. 


Soleil. He was at first highly displeased at this, but 
Victor himself took the joke so very badly that the Em- 
peror ended by joining in the laughter, and said that if 
the marshal did not like the title that had been given 
him, he should have no other. Wounds in vanity seldom 
heal, and Victor, as soon as he could safely exhibit his 
resentment, showed himself one of Napoleon’s bitterest 
enemies. During the Hundred Days he accompanied 
Louis XVIII. to Ghent, and he figured in full uniform at 
the Te Deum celebrated in the Cathedral of Saint Bayon 
in honor of Waterloo. , 

Marshal Jourdan’s dislike of Napoleon was an old feel- 
ing which dated from the days of the Republic. Jourdan 
was born in 1762, and went out to America when quite a 
boy to serve under Lafayette. He came back full of 
republican notions, and was elected in 1791 to the colonel- 
ship of a battalion of volunteers. He was an honest, 
prosy, pushing man, with a large nose, which he stroked 
in conversation till it glowed, for he was a long-winded 
talker. His soldiers bore him more respect than affec- 
tion, for though he was lenient in his punishments, he 
would scold delinquents in long, pompous periods till 
there was no spirit left in them. He was one of those 
Frenchmen who always prefaced their remarks by saying, 
‘Shall I tell you what I did, or am going to do ?” Walter 
Scott meeting such a one, used to relate how he had got 
from him a valuable receipt for weakening coffee that wag 
too strong: ‘‘ Voulez-vous que je vous dise ce que je fais 
quand mon café est trop fort? . . .« Eh bien! j’y mets un 
peu deau.” 

Official people hated Jourdan because he had always re- 
forms to propose—excellent, well-considered reforms, of 
which he carried all the details carefully drafted on rolls 
of paper, which bulged out of the tails of his coat. His 
fingers were generally smeared with ink, which made 
Murat say that he fought all his battles on paper, which 
was true in a manner, for he was a first-rate military ad- 
ministrator, and never went into action without having 
thought of all the minutisx of war. 

There is a story of his going the round of the canti- 
niéres’ carts before the battle of Fleurus, and vexing the 
souls of those ladies by his inquisition into their barrels 
and bottles, One of them thought to mollify him by un- 
corking a bottle of Chambertin in his honor; but he 
waved the insidious beverage away, and improved the oc- 
casion by delivering an interminable harangue against 
luxury, saying that a general ought to drink no better 
wine than his soldiers. When he had finished, a tall 
drum-major raised a laugh by exclaiming: ‘‘ Who is to 
drink the good wine then? Hand me the bottle.” 

Jourdan was elected to the Council of Five Hundred 
under the Directorate, and was the originator of the law 
which regulated the Conscription, and which, with occa- 
sional modifications, remained in force for more than 
seventy years. He naturally disapproved of Bonaparte’s 
coup d'état at the 18th Brumaire, which swept him from 
his seat in the Assembly ; but his garrulous protests on 
behalf of Republican liberty cannot be remembered with 
much sympathy, when it is borne in mind that he subse- 
quently became an Imperial Marshal, a Senator and 
Count, then a Peer of France under the Restoration, and 
finally Governor of the Invalides under Louis Philippe. 
Jourdan served all Governments, without giving a heart- 
felt loyalty to any ; he was one of those Frenchmen—and 
they are too common—who fly principles inflated like big 
balloons when there is anything to be gained by the dis- 
play, but who cannot find enough of the balloon silk to 
make a party cockade of, when that cockade becomes 
compromising, 
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A man like him in versatility, but not in general char- 
acter, was Augereau, Duc de Castiglione. Augereau was, 
of all the marshals, the one in whom there is least to 
admire ; yet he was for a time the most popular among 
the marshals, having been born in Paris, and possessing 
the devil-may-care impudence of Parisians. He was the 
son of a mason and of a street fruit-vender, and he began 
life as apprentice to his father’s trade ; but he soon left it 
to become a footman in the Marquis de Bassompierre’s 
household. Losing his situation for excess of gallantry 
toward his mistress’s maid, he took service as a waiter at 
the Café de Valois, one of the gambling-houses of the 
Palais Royal ; but here again he made too free with some 
damsel connected with the establishment, and was liter- 
ally kicked out. One day, when this misadventure befell 
him, he enlisted, and soon proved a capital soldier ; but 
his character was only good in the military sense. 
Drinker, gamester, swaggerer, swearer, pwellis idoneus, a 
dark-eyed jackanapes of a fellow, who cocked his hat and 
twirled his mustache, he seemed to have nothing about 
him, except bravery, to mark him out for future distinc- 
tion. He had that regard for truth which is shown by 
keeping a respectful distance from it; and no Gascon 
ever blew his own trumpet with such cool and noisy per- 
sistency. 

He was thirty-two when the Revolution broke out, and 
was then wearing a sergeant’s chevrons ; in the following 
year he got a commission ; in 1793 he was a colonel ; in 
1795 a general. His rapid promotion was not won by 
valor only, but by sending to the War Office bombastic 
dispatches, in which he magnified every achievement of 
his twenty fold, and related it with a rigmarole of patri- 
Otic sentiments and compliments to the Convention. 

There is a story of General Wolfe dining with Pitt 


before he set out for Canada. After dinner, being 
excited by wine, he drew his sword and stamped 
about the room, spouting in such Homeric style 
that Pitt was dismayed, and began to doubt whether 
he was fit to hold am important command. Auge- 
reau’s talk and manner, when he had to deal with 
civil commissioners, deputies and such peopte, 
were even more exuberant than those of Homer’s 
heroes ; but during the Revolutionary period 
Frenchmen’s minds were attuned to brag, and for 
a long time Augereau’s valuation of himself was 
accepted without discount. Madame Tallien used 
to say that with the exception of Murat, none of 
the new generals could march into a drawing-room 
with such an air of victorious self-possession as 
Augereau. At one time he wore his hair dressed 
in the Hussar fashion, in plaited tails weighted 
with cadenettes of lead, which fell over his fore- 
head and the sides of his face, and must have 
made him look like a savage. Writing a vile hand, 
and without any knowledge of spelling, he used to 
get his dispatches indited for him by educated 
subalterns ; but in conversation, being a Parisian, 
he never perpetrated such deplorable cuirs and 
solecisms as his friend Masséna, whose semi- 
Italian jargon came upon Parisian ears like a nut- 
meg-grater. 

There was one great point of resemblance be- 
tween Augereau and Masséna: they were both 
inveterate looters. In 1798, when Masséna was 
sent to Rome to establish a republic, his own sol- 
diers were disgusted by the shameless way in 
which he plundered palaces and churches, and he 
actually had to resign his command owing to their 
murmurs. 

Augereau was a more wily spoiler, for he gave his men 
a good share of what he took, and kept another share for 
Parisian museums, but he always reserved enough for 
himself to make his soldiering a very profitable business. 
To his eternal disgrace, he robbed the chateaux of Breton 
noblemen during his campaign in the Vendée, and he 
stripped some village churches of relics which were their 
pride ; but he was so ignorant of the value of things 
which he took, that he sold pictures, jewelry and silver 
plate to Jews for anything that was offered him in ready 
money. Upon one occasion he was finely caught. Return- 
ing from Spain, he brought with him a robe, all incrusted 
with diamonds and rubies, which had been stripped from 
a statue of the Blessed Virgin in a Biscayan church. 
Rolling up this precious garment under his cloak, he 
went with it by night to the house of his favorite re- 
ceiver in the Rue Quincampoix. The man was out, but 
his wife sat at the receipt of custom, and she at once pro- 
nounced that the jewels on the robe were sham. ‘Ah! 
ces brigands de prétres !” exclaimed the disgusted general. 
‘‘T will allow you ten louis for the lace,” continued the 
woman, and a bargain was concluded on those terms ; but 
some months afterward Augereau ascertained beyond 
doubt that the jewels had been genuine, and he went off 
in fury to make the woman disgorge ; she did nothing of 
the sort, but looking hard at him said, ‘‘ We'll have the 
jewels appraised in a court of justice, if you like.” The 
hero slunk out in that state of ‘mind defined by La 
Fontaine : ‘‘ Honteux comme un renard qu’une poule aurait 
pris.” 

It was politic of Napoleon to make of Augereau a 
marshal-duke, for apart from the man’s intrepidity which 
was unquestionable (though he was a poor general), the 
honors conferred upon him were a compliment to tha 
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whole class of Parisian ouvriers. Augereau’s mother, the 
costerwoman, lived to see him in all his glory, and he was 
good to her; for once, at a state pageant, when he was 
wearing the plumed hat of a senator, and the purple 
velvet mantle with its semis of golden bees, he gave her 
his arm in public. This incident delighted all the market- 
women of Paris, and helped to make Napoleon’s Court 
popular ; but in general respects Augereau proved an un- 
profitable, ungrateful servant. He was one of the first 
marshals to grumble against his master’s repeated cam- 
paigns, and he deserted him in 1814 under circumstances 
which looked suspicious. Napoleon accused him of 
having let himself be purposely beaten by the Allies. 
After the escape from Elba, Augereau first pronounced 
himself vehemently against the ‘‘usurper”’; then prof- 
fered him his services, which were contemptuously 
spurned. The Duc de Castiglione’s career ended then, 
for he retired to his estate at Houssaye, and died a year 
afterward, little regretted by anybody. 

Masséna, who had been born the year after Augereau, 
died the year after him, in 1817. He, too, had enlisted 
very young, but finding he could get no promotion had 
asked his friends to buy his discharge, and during the five 
years that preceded the Revolution, he served as potman 
in his father’s tavern at Leven. Re-enlisting in 1789, he 
became a general in less than four years. After Rivoli, 
Bonaparte dubbed him ‘“‘ The darling of victory”; but it 
was a curious feature in Masséna that his talents came 
out only on the battlefield. Usually he was a dull dog 
with no faculty for expressing his ideas, and he wore a 
morose look. Napoleon said that ‘‘the noise of cannon 
cleared his mind,” endowing ‘:im with penetration and 
gayety at the same time. The din of war had just the 
contrary effect upon Brune, who, but for his tragic 
death, would have remained the most obscure of 
the marshals, though he is conspicuous from being 
almost the only one of the twenty-six who had no 
title of nobility. Brune was a notable example of 
what strong will-power can do to conquer innate 
nervousness. He was the son of a barrister, and 
having imbibed the hottest revolutionary princi- 
ples, vapored them off by turning journalist. He 
went to Paris, and was introduced to Danton, for 
whom he conceived an enthusiastic admiration. 
He became the demagogue’s disciple, letter-writer, 
and boon companion, and it is pretty certain that 
he would eventually have kept him company on 
the guillotine had it not been for a lucky sneer 
from a woman’s lips which drove him into the 
army. Brune had written a pamphlet on mili- 
tary operations and it was being talked of at 
Danton’s table, when Mdlle. Gerfault, an actress 
of the Palais Royal, better known as “‘Eglé,” said, 
mockingly : ‘‘ Vous serez général quand on se battra 
avec des plumes.” Stung to the quick Brune ap- 
plied for a commission, was sent into the army 
with the rank of major, and in about a year, through 
Danton’s patronage, became a brigade - general ; 
meanwhile poor Eglé, having wagged her pert 
tongue at Robespierre, lost her head in conse- 
quence. Brune showed a splendid nerve in action, 
but he suffered tortures in his first battles, for the 
noise of cannonading and the sight of blood made 
him sick. Every time a field-piece was discharged 
near him, he felt a shock in the pit of the stomach 
which would have made him bend double with pain 
if he had not stiffened his legs in the stirrups and 
thrown his body rigidly back. To do this, however, 
it required such an amount of nervous tension, that 


sometimes his muscles remained as if paralyzed for hours, 
At the Battle of Arcola, where his masterly command of a 
division helped to win the day, the rebourd of « cannon- 
ball threw a clod of earth into his face, and knocked him, 
blinded, off his horse. His sword got snapped as he fell, 
but he continued to grasp the hilt so tightly that his 
fingers seemed to be clamped round it. For more than 
half an hour they would not relax, and all this time, 
while the mud was being washed out of his eyes, his teeth 
were set as in lock-jaw. These symptoms of physical dis- 
tress, like Nelson’s tendency to sea-sickness, were never 
quite overcome, but in time Brune was able to conceal 
the outward signs of them. He also learned to master a 
quick temper which in his youth made him boil up like 
soupe au lait, on the slightest provocation. 

Whilst he was Governor of the Hanse Towns (1807), the 
Burgomaster of Hamburg once had audience of him to 
explain why certain orders which he—the marshal—had 
issued were not being obeyed. The German plodded on 
heavily in his explanation, and every now and then Brune, 
without saying a word, poured himself out half a tumbler 
of water and drank it. At last the Burgomaster, pausing, 
stretched out his hand to the decanter and said,“ Will 
you allow me?” ‘ Hold !” exclaimed Brune; ‘‘ we had 
better ring for a fresh supply. I always pour down water 
when I feel a fire rising, which ‘might explode!’ Brune 
enjoyed the Emperor’s esteem, but was no favorite of his ; 
and he never got a dukedom because Napoleon, remem- 
bering the extreme Terrorist opinions which he had once 
professed, was resolved that he should make application 
to be ennobled before such an honor were conferred upon 
him. This Brune would never do; and it is probable 
that had a dukedom been tendered to him, he would have 
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declined it, by way of showing that his republicanism was 
not extinct. On this point, however, one need not feel 
too sure.* During the Hundred Days Brune was put in 
command of the troops in the south of France ; and soon 
after Waterloo he was massacred by a Royalist mob at 
Avignon. He had first been asked to cry ‘‘ Vive le Roi!” 
and declined ; he was then called upon to cry ‘‘ A bas 
v Empereur /” but answered, with spirit : ‘‘ The Emperor 
is low enough now ; this is not the time when I can say 
aught against him.” He was struck on the head with a 
shutter, and dropped on one knee. ‘‘To have escaped a 
hundred deaths for this!” were his last words as his 
enemies dispatched him. 

The marshal on whom ducal honors seemed to sit most 
queerly was Francois Lefébvre, Duc de Dantzig. He was 
born in 1755, the son of a miller, and was a sergeant in 
the French guards at the time of the Revolution. He 
had then just married a vivandiére. The anecdotes of 
Madame Lefébvre’s incongruous sayings at the Consular 
and Imperial Courts are so many as to remind one of the 
proverb On ne préte qu’aux riches, Everything that could 
be imagined iu the way of a lapsus lingue or a bull was 
attributed to this good-natured Mrs. Malaprop, whose 
oddities amused Josephine, but not always Napoleon. 
At ao state dinner, a footman upset a dish of asparagus 
over the duchess’s yellow satin lap. ‘ Jmbécile!” ex- 
elaimed the lady, at the full pitch of her voice ; then per- 
ceiving the dismay of the man, she relented, and broke 
into a loud laugh. But the affair ended badly, for 
the footman—a new servant, probably—began to laugh, 
too, upon which the Emperor made an angry sign to the 
majordomo, and the fellow was shoved out of the room, 
never to appear in it again. Lefébvre’s speech was not so 
uncouth as his wife’s, for he was naturally taciturn ; but 
he was a man of very simple tastes, who could never 
accommodate himself comfortably to the luxuries of a 
high position, Madame Récamier said that he smelt hor- 
ribly of garlic. At the Emperor’s coronation, having to 
wait for about an hour in the cathedral before the Court 
arrived, he drew a hunk of bread with a slice of cheese 
from the pocket of his gold-laced coat, and offered to 
share these dainties with the other marshals. 

The popular account of the incident which reached 
Napoleon’s ears was that the marshal had regaled himself 
with onions. Once Lefébvre fell ill of ague, and his 
servant, an old soldier, caught the malady at the same 
time. The servant was quickly cured ; but the fever 
elung to the marshal till it occurred to his energetic 
duchess that the doctor had blundered ‘‘ comme un dne” 

‘by giving a marshal the same doses as to a private soldier. 
She rapidly counted on her fingers the different rungs of 
the military ladder. ‘ Tiens, bots! en voila pour ton 
grade,” she said, putting a full tumbler to her husband’s 
lips, and the duke having swallowed a dozen doses at one 
gulp, was soon on his legs again. ‘‘ T’as beaucoup & ap- 
prendre, mon gargon,” was the lady’s subsequent remark 
to the astonished doctor. 

Napoleon was a great stickler for appearances, and for 
this reason loathed the dirtiness and slovenliness of 
Davoust. Madame Junot, in her amusing “‘ Memoirs,” 
relates that the Duc d’Auerstadt, having some facial re- 
semblance to Napoleon, was fond of copying him in dress 
and manners; but she adds that Napoleon himself was 
very neat.t This may be a matter of opinion. 
a a A i 

* Marshals Pérignon and Grouchy got no titles from Napoleon, 
but both were of noble birth. The former was a viscount, and re- 
esived a marquisate from the Bourbons, Grouchy was born heir 
to a marquisate, 

+ The uniform which Napoleon habitually wore was that of col- 


The Emperor took snuff, which he carried loose in the 
right pocket of his white cashmere waistcoats, so as not 
to be troubled with snuff-boxes, but the arrangement 
caused his vest to be smeared with brown stains. He 
also had a superstition about wearing, on great occasions, 
the particular gray overcoat and hat in which he was 
dressed at Austerlitz ; consequently, on the days when 
his marshals looked their best, he, the Emperor, was 
most shabby. He must have taken a great deal of wear 
and tear out of all his overcoats and hats, for the three of 
each that used to be exhibited in the Musée des Souve- 
rains were all in sorry condition, the coats very greasy 
about the collars and cuffs, the felt hats all scabbed by 
marks of sun and rain. 

A marshal, however, had no excuse for being untidy. 
Davoust had been at Brienne with Bonaparte, and had 
thus a longer experience of his master’s character than 
any of the other marshals. Had he been wise, he would 
have turned it to account, not only by cultivating the 
graces, but by giving the Emperor that ungrudging, dem- 
onstrative loyalty which Napoleon valued above all 
things, and rewarded by constant favor. But Davoust 
was a caballer, a grievance-monger, and a grognard ; and 
it must have been rather diverting to see him aping the 
manners of a master at whom he was always carping in 
holes and corners. 

On the other hand, it must be said that Davoust proved 
faithful in the hour of misfortune, and did not rally to 
the Bourbons till 1818 ; that is, when all chances of an 
Imperial.restoration were gone ; moreover, every time he 
held an important command he did his duty with cour- 
age, talent and fidelity. His affected brusqueness of 
speech was an unfortunate mannerism, for it made him 
many enemies, and sometimes exposed him to odd repri- 
sals. Whilst he was Governor of Poland he once flew 
into a temper with a young officer of the Polish Legion, 
Ladislas Czartoriski, abusing him and his forefathers for 
several generations up: ‘‘ Your father must have been a 
mule, your grandfather an idiot,” etc. Czartoriski took 
this to heart, and some young French officers determined 
to teach the marshal a lesson. Davoust often gave din- 
ners to which two or three subalterns were generally in- 
vited, and it was his custom to question these young men 
with paternal bluffness about their families. At his first 
dinner after the Czartoriski business, he greeted one of 
his subaltern guests in his usual way, by saying : ‘‘ Well, 
young man, how’s your father ?” The youngster assumed 
a sorrowful expression, and muttered that his father was 
better, but still confined in a maison de santé (lunatic 
asylum). ‘‘Ah/ diable!” said Davoust, and turned to 
another guest, but with the same result, for this one, too, 
pretended that his father was in a lunatic asylum. Da- 
voust frowned, guessing a plot had been hatched; so 
looking hard at the third subaltern who came up te 
make his bow, he said: ‘‘How does madame, your 
mother, bear the infliction of having an imbecile hus- 
band?” It so happened that this young man knew 
nothing of the plot, and he became almost idiotic with 
surprise when the marshal roared : ‘‘ Now be off, all of 
you, and put your heads in cold water; my doctor shall 
examine you all to-morrow morning, to see whether your 
pates are cracked like your fathers’.” 

The roughness of tongue which was affected in Davoust 
was natural in Soult. This marshal had an excellent 
heart, but he could not, for the life of him, refrain from 


onel of the Foot Chasseurs—a green tail coat, with red facings, cut 
away in front so as to show a white vest. His cocked hat, which 
Béranger mentions as a “ petit chapeau,” was really an enormous 
headdress—as large as a Court footman’s, 
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snarling at anybody whom he heard praised. The pro- 
verb about bite and bark might have been invented for 
him, as the men at whom he grumbled most were oftenest 
those whom he most favored. He was once breakfasting 
with Berthier and the latter’s aid-de-camp—a grave young 
man, who did not utter a word during the meal. After- 
ward, while coffee was being taken, a discussion arose be- 
tween the marshals as to the color of the facings in a 
certain regiment during the Consulate. Berthier pointed 
to his aide-de-camp : ‘‘There’s Garaud can tell us; he 
served in that very regiment”; and the officer thus ap- 
pealed to pronounced against Soult by the one word: 
ii Red.” 

Years later Garaud’s name was mentioned before Soult, 
upon which the veteran remarked coolly: ‘Ah, I re- 
member Garaud : he’s a chatterbox.” 

Soult was born in the same year as Napoleon, 1769, and 
outlived all his brother marshals, dying in 1852, when the 
Second Empire was already an impending fact. He had 
been a private soldier under Louis XVI., he passed through 
every grade in the service, he became Prime Minister, and 
when he voluntarily resigned office in 1847, owing to the 
infirmities of age, Louis Philippe created him Marshal- 
general—a title which had only been borne by three mar- 
shals before him—Turenne, Villars, and Maurice de Saxe. 
But these honors never quite consoled Soult for having 
failed to become King of Portugal. He could not stomach 
the luck of his comrade Bernadotte, the son of a weaver, 
who was wearing the crown of Sweden. There is an 
admirable sketch of Soult under the name of Coton in 
Balzac’s ‘‘ Madame Marneffe.’”” He was not a model of 
chivalry, for he made his large fortune by lootings from 
Spanish convents ; but he deserved Napoleon’s praise of 
being the first tactician in the French army, and he was a 
most able administrator. His political connection with 
Guizot was of great service to the latter, but it was only 
maintained by continual forbearance on Guizot’s part, 
and by systematic amiability on Louis Philippe’s. At 
cabinet councils he was always threatening to give his 
resignation. On day, coming with the draft of a bill for 
some piece of army reorganization, he was so incensed at 
his colleagues not accepting the measure nem. con. that he 
threw the bill into the fire. Louis Philippe lifted it off 
the logs with the tongs, saying, with a laugh, ‘‘ Pas d'in- 
Sfanticide, mon cher Maréchal.” When speaking before the 
Chambers of Peers and Deputies, Soult often excited 
amusement by stumbling over grammatical rules, and by 
losing his temper if there was too much noise. In the 
midst of a parliamentary tumult he obtained silence by 
bringing down his fist with three or four thumps on the 
ledge of the tribune and bawling, ‘‘ Mille tonnerres! is 
that row going to stop ? 

Bernadotte, whom Soult envied, has some affinities with 
M. Grévy. This President of the Republic first won 
renown by a parliamentary motion to the effect that a 
Republic did not want a president ; so Bernadotte came 
to be a king, after a long and steadfast profession of Re- 
publican principles. Born in 1764, he enlisted at eighteen, 
and was a sergeant-major in 1789. He was very nearly 
court-martialed at that time for haranguing a crowd in 
revolutionary terms. Five years later he was a general, 
and in 1798 Ambassador at Vienna, The Emperor Fran- 
cis II. put a droll affront upon him at a Court reception. 
The foreign ambassadors being all present, His Majesty 
asked them one after the other, ‘‘How is the King your 
master?” When he came to Bernadotte, he imquired, 
amid hardly suppressed titters, ‘‘How is the Republic, 
your mistress ?” Soon afterward Bernadotte provoked a 
street riot by hoisting the tricolor outside his house ; and 


being unable to obtain reparation for broken windows, 
demanded his passports, 

He disliked Bonaparte, mistrusting his ambition, and 
he refused to abet him on the 18th Brumaire ; what is 
more, he continued, even after he had accepted the title 
of Prince de Ponte Corvo, to declare that he regretted the 
downfall of the Republic. For all this, he seconded 
Napoleon to the utmost of his ability in war, and was not 
requited with the confidence which he deserved. He was 
an able, thoughtful, hardy, handsome man, who, having 
received no education as a boy, made up for it by diligent 
study in after years ; and no man ever so well corrected. 
in small and great things, the imperfections of early 
training. Talleyrand said of him : ‘‘ C’est un homme qui 
tous les jours apprend et désapprend.” One thing he 
learned was to read the character of Napoleon and not to 
be afraid of him, for the act which led to his becoming 
King of Sweden was one of rare audacity. Commanding 
‘an army sent against the Swedes in 1808, he suspended 
operations on learning of the overthrow by revolution of 
Gustavus IV., against whom war had been declared. The 
Swedes were profoundly grateful for this, and Napoleon 
dared not say much, because he was supposed to have no 
quarrel with the Swedes as a people ; but Bernadotte was 
marked down in his bad books from that day, and he was 
in complete disgrace when, in 1810, Charles XIII. adopted 
him as Crown Prince, with the approval of the Swedish 
people. Bernadotte made an excellent king, but remem- 
bering his austere advocacy of republicanism, it is impos- 
sible not to smile and ask whether there is not some truth 
in Madame de Girardin’s definition of equality, leprivilége 
pour tous. 

**You are very conservative, sir,” said a Frenchman to 
the late Duc de Luynes. 

‘*So would you be, my friend, if you were Duc de 
Luynes,” was the answer. Supposing Bernadotte had 
been born De Bernadotte and had been a colonel instead 
of a sergeant-major at the time of the Revolution, would 
he have adopted the tricolor cockade, and have made his 
way to a throne with it. When he was starting for his 
adopted country, he said, rather naively, to Cambacérés : 

‘We all said very foolish things when we were young.” 

“No matter what animal you ride, provided he brings 
you safe to the hilltop,” answered the archchancellor, 
pointedly, 

Napoleon always valued Kellermann as having been a 
general in the old royal army. Born in 1735, he was a 
Maréchal de Camp (brigadier) when the Revolution broke 
out. The Emperor would have been glad to have more 
of such men at his Court; but it was creditable to the 
King’s general officers that very few of them forgot their 
duty as soldiers during the troublous period when so 
many temptations to commit treason beset men holding 
high command. Grouchy, who, in 1789, was a lieutenant 
in the King’s bodyguard, scarcely cuts a fine figure as a 
revolutionist accepting a generalship in 1793 from the 
Convention which had beheaded his king. He was an 
uncanny person altogether ; the Convention having voted 
that all noblemen should be debarred from commissions, 
he enlisted as a private soldier, and this was imputed to 
him as an act of patriotism ; but he had friends in high 
quarters who promised that he should quickly regain his 
rank if he formally renounced his titles ; and this he did, 
getting his generalship restored in consequence. In after 
years he resumed his marquisate, and denied that he had 
ever abjured it. 

Napoleon created him marshal during the Hundred 
Days, for having taken the Duc d’Angouléme prisoner ; 
but the Bourbons declined to recognize his title to the 
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bdton, and he had to wait till Louis Philippe’s reign 
before it was confirmed to him. Grouchy was never a 
popular marshal, though he fought well in 1814 in the 
campaign of France. His inaction on the day of Water- 
loo has ‘been satisfactorily explained, but, somehow, all 
his acts have required explanation ; he was one of those 
men whose records are never intelligible without foot- 
notes. 

Ney also belonged to this category, and surely his 
friends had little cause to complain of his being shot, 
seeing how much his execution helped to clear his char- 
acter. Imagine Ney having been suffered to live, and 
dragging about with him, like a forgat’s shot for the rest 
of his life, the opprobrium of his conduct in 1815. He 
had deserted Napoleon, he had paid his court with ful- 
come adulation to the 
Eourbons, and when 
sent against Napoleon 
he had vowed to bring 
him back like ‘‘a wild 
beast in a cage.” It 
was worse than a crime 
—it was folly in the 
Bourbons to let the 
remembrance of these 
turpitudes be put away 
by a sentence of death 
which raised Ney to 
the rank of martyr. 

Berthier, like Ney, 
owes much as regards 
reputation to his sud- 
den death. He was 
found lying dead un- 
der a balcony at Bam- 
berg, in Bavaria, and 
it has never been ascer- 
tained whether he fell 
by accident, or com- 
mitted suicide, or was 
thrown down by mur- 
derers. Popular opin- 
ion adopted the story 
of four masked men 
having killed him, and 
he shared in the sym- 
pathy bestowed on 
Brune, though, in 
truth, his desertion of 
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among the hundreds of humbler officers, captains and 
lieutenants, who threw up their commissions sooner than 
serve the Bourbons ; and among the poor grognards who, 
even when he had nothing to give, would have been 
ready to die for him. 


MY STRANGE WALTZING PARTNER. 
By N. Ropinson, 

Tue little village of Pangbourne, on the River Thames, 
eight miles from Reading, is about as picturesque as if it 
was composea and painted by Mr. Birket Foster. 

It leans affectionately over the silver water, the ex- 
quisite little cottages demurely gazing at themselves as if 
in a mirror, their ribbons and fal-lals of honeysuckle and 
clematis in the most 
becoming tumbled- 
up disorder. These 
maisonettes are of the 
reddest of red brick, 
with old oaken cross- 
beams like bodice 
laces. Each has its 
garden—a jewel-case of 
flowers —and in the 
centre of the village 
stands an ivy-infolded 
church, dating from the 
Conquest, and within 
whose walls succeeding 
generations for eight 
centuries have been 
baptized, married—yea, 
and buried, for the floor 
is paved with grave- 
stones, their inscrip- 
tions polished away by 
the coming and going 
of hundreds of years. 

Pangbourne is the 
resort of fishermen 
gifted with the cheery 
patience of Izaak Wal- 
ton, who will sit for 
hours in armchairs in 
flat - bottomed punts, 
hoping against hope for 
the nibble of a barbel. 

To Pangbourne my 


Napoleon, who had al- 
ways treated him as a 
close friend, is not pleasant to read of. One cannot 
think without emotion of the fallen Emperor at Fon- 
tainebleau bursting into tears when Berthier left him, 
promising to return, but showing by his looks that he 
had no intention of keeping his word. 

But how many of the marshals remained faithful to 
their master when his sun had set? At St. Helena Na- 
poleon alluded most often to Lannes and Bessiéres, who 
both died whilst he was in the heyday of his power, the 
first at Essling, the second at Liitzen. As to these two 
Napoleon could cherish illusions, and he loved to think 
that Lannes, especially—his brave, hot-headed, hot- 
hearted ‘‘ Jean-Jean’’—would have clung to him like a 
brother in misfortune. Perhaps it was as well that 
Lannes was spared an ordeal to which Murat, hot-headed 
and hot-hearted, too, succumbed. It is, at all events, a 
bitter subject for reflection that the great Emperor found 
among his marshals and dukes no such friend as he had 
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old friend Russel Gole 
insisted on taking me. 

“Tf you don’t care to fish,” he said, ‘‘ you can enjoy the 
rusticity. I do believe that Pangbourne is the most 
eighteenth century bit of old England left.” 

This reconciled me, and I hereby indorse my friend's 
opinion by stating that I stepped back exactly one hun- 
dred years when I alighted from the old-fashioned gig at 
the door of the old-fashioned inn, and was met by a 
smiling host, who might have passed for the father of 
Dolly Varden without comment. 

That cozy little bar, with its pot-bellied glasses and 
Dutch-looking bottles, and great dozing cat whose purr 
vied with the singing of the brass kettle on the adjacent 
hob. And the inn-parlor, wainscoted and low-ceilinged, 
and sanded as to floor, the clock ticking melodiously and 
staring good-humoredly at everybody and everything. 
The furniture ! What real Domingo mahogany and genn- 
ine brass mountings. The pictures! What startling 
scenes on the road ; the Rocket coach overturned, or being 
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tooled by a red-coated driver at a break-neck pace down | Yes, we were out c: the whirr oi the machinery of the fag 
an impossible hill. What foxes, and jolly, jolly dogs! end of the nineteenth century—it was a.p. 1782. There 
Gole auu 1 smoked long clay pipes that night—church- | were no railroads, no steamboats, no telegraph tickers, no 
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wardens—and took a glass of October apiece while we , telephones, no electric lights. The Rocket coach would 
listened to the village gossips, who spoke of circum- pass at the end of the week, and take us un to London in 
stances that had happened weeks—nay, months, before. | twenty hours, id 
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Gole was out in his punt the next morning, which he 
moored to a pole, and when I hailed him, about 10 a. m., 
had put in three hours without the passing satisfaction 
of a nibble. 

I sauntered about the village, enjoying the dolce fan 
niente to the uttermost limits. Nothing to do, and in such 
a glorious old place! I visited the church, the pound, 
the stocks, the school, staring through a window at the 
chubby, rosy-cheeked urchins, humming like bees within. 
I chatted with the oldest inhabitant, and do believe that 
Inursed the youngest, to the intense delight of its bloom- 
ing mamma. I prowled along the river, and ‘lay off” 
beneath a newly erected haycock, where I built castles in 
Spain, and—on Fifth Avenue. Ah, me! it was a golden 
leaf plucked from the book of my days. 

“AsTI lay a-thynkynge ” while meek-eyed kine, knee- 
deep in the river, stood solemnly gazing at me, their per- 
fumed breath mingling with the odor of the hay, my 
reverie was broken by the snuffling of an animal in close 
proximity. This animal proved to be a ram ; not the or- 
dinary mind-your-own-business and I’ll-mind-mine ram, 
but a shaggy, villainous-visaged ram, with a pair of horns 
that would hold ‘*sneeshin” for a dozen Highland regi- 
ments. He was black as tar, with an occasional brown 
tuft, and was cross-eyed. 

For a moment I was almost paralyzed at this unex- 
pected apparition. A lamb would have been rapture. A 
sheep would have fitted with this idyllic picture to per- 
fection. Even a goat might have passed muster, but a 
ram, and a cross-eyed ram at that, was a nuisance. 

Was he looking at me? ThatI could not tell. One 
eye took in the river, the other the haycock. I came 
between. Rams are dangerous. They are wicked, and 
possessors of violent and uncontrollable tempers. If 
ordinary rams were thus molded, what might I expect 
from this one ? 

Stories repeated to me in the nursery came back with 
appalling force. Bloody histories, wherein human life had 
become the plaything of a murderous ram! My venerated 
aunt herself was the inheritor of a thrilling experience, 
and one of my schoolmates, not Lord Wolseley, had lost 
the seating portion of his small-clothes while in an abort- 
ive attempt to flee from the woolly monster. Could I 
retreat with safety ? In the fullness of my abandon, I had 
wantonly hollowed out the haycock the better to enshrine 
my long and bony frame therein. This bower of mowed 
grass, in which I had built fourteen-story castles in New 
York, and revelations in the shape of Dutch cocked hat 
palaces in Boston, was now to me a source of positive 
danger. Could I lie on my back, square my shoulders 
against the wall of hay, and return any compliments the 
ram might be pleased to bestow upon me with the soles 
of my boots? Pah! I had incased my feet in patent- 
leather old low shoes, cracked and wheezy, the better to 
enjoy my country outing. 

The ram gazed around me. Once only did I catch his 
off eye, and I could almost make an affidavit that he 
winked. It was by no means a jovial wink. It was a 
lazy dropping of the lid over the eye, with a view to 
bringing the other eye to bear upon me. 

If Gole had been anywhere but in the punt, I would 
have hallooed to him, but he would not lose the chance 
of a nibble if I was dangling in the horns of a mad bull 
To call for foreign aid against a ram! I would be the 
laughing-stock of all the villagers for years to come, 

Would blandishments be of any avail? A sweet bunch 
of grass, a tuft of cowslip, a wisp of the hay made up into 
® convenient size for the mouth? The experiment was 
worth trying, anyhow. 


I carefully plucked a truss of the fragrant hay, and was 
about extending it toward him, crooning, ‘ Poor Billy ! 
Good Rammee !’” in accordance with the language of ju- 
venile mammas to their mottled offspring, but the very 
instant I commenced to extend it, the ram began to tear 
up the sod with one foot, fixing me the while with a 
single sinister optic. 

Things were becoming serious—a little too serious. I 
had no weapon, not even a penknife, and I had left my 
blackthorn at the inn. If there were to be hostilities I 
was in for it, my work was well cut out for me. 

A happy thought flashed along the wires of my brain to 
my head, causing the latter to skip within my ribs like a 
frisking chamois. Why not leap to my feet and run for 
it, and in the event of failing, to get out dexterously, 
climb the haycock, and from that lofty prominence defy 
my baffled pursuer. 

It was well worthy of a trial. 

Bracing myself up fora gallant burst, I edged crab- 
wise out of my cavern, and when clear leaped to my feet 
in a single bound. The ram was ready for me, and 
lowering his catapultic head, charged. With an agility 
of which I did not deem myself the possessor, I plunged 
upward, catching the hay-rope of the stack. So prompt, 
however, was the momentum, that I rolled over the stack 
and fell with a heavy thud on t’other side. 

So much for vaulting ambition ! 

But I was free. My black-wooled, cross-eyed foe 
was—— 

Preparing to charge. Not a doubt of it. 
head, the forward bending, the-— 

I sprang to my feet, and seeing that there was nothing 
for it, I clutched the rascally ram by the horns. 

Hop! and I was lifted off my feet with what, under 
other circumstances, would have been a most delightful 
elasticity. Whirr! and I was spun round to giddiness. 
Rush ! and I was surged backward at a speed that threat- 
ened annihilation. Then my adversary stood stock still. 

Here was a dilemma, the horns of a dilemma! ‘The in- 
nermost wish of my soul was to part company with that 
animal, but such was the perversity of fortune—I was 
compelled to cling to him ; cling as if he were a friendly 
help, sustenance and support. In fact, I dared not let 
him go. His horns resembled the handles attached to a 
galvanic battery, once closed on you cannot release them. 

Why not kick him ? Happy thought ! 

I expended a vigorous kick on the air, for the wily brute 
shied at the psychological movement, and all but floored 
me. 

Another! A similar result. 

Drag him toward the river and fling him in? The 
manner in which that ram set his forelegs in the grass, on 
my first attempt at pulling him, told me to abandon any 
such manceuvre. 

There we stood, sternly confronting one another, the 
ram evidently turning over in his vicious mind some 
course for my speedy confusion and overwhelmment, 

Hop ! and he commenced to waltz, occasionally revers- 
ing, lifting me off my feet and causing me to perform 
acrobatic antics that would have won name and fame for 
a circus clown. Now, it was along step, steady, and 
with a swing to it, compelling me to take a series of leaps 
that would have done credit to a bounding antelope ; now 
it suddenly changed to a scurried whirl, a wild spinning 
and tearing up of the greensward, during which one false 
step would have laid me at the mercy of my unscrupulous 
opponent, 

Luckily for me, the atrocious ram was compelled to 
pause for breath, for just as I would be on the point of 
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giving up the struggle, the waltzing would cease, and 
then a dead stop, both man and brute panting as if at 
extremes. To run away was now impossible, as I was 
utterly spent; besides, I mistrusted the beast, who 
seemed to recover breath the instant I gave sign of 
parting with him, 

A small boy in a smock frock appeared at a gap ina 
hedge. Was it an angel in disguise? I made signs to the 
rustic youth to approach. This he did with evident re- 
luctance. When he came within hail I gasped: 

“Come and help me to hold this sheep ”—I didn’t say 
ram—‘“‘and I'll give you a shilling.” 

‘That's Farmer Giles’s old ram Broadsides. He’s not 
a sheep. He’s awful wicked, ke is. He'll crumple you 
up if you don’t mind your eye.” 

‘Send some one to me, and here's half a crown,” and 
I released one hand to reach for the promised coin. 

Hop ! and I was lifted high in air, just re-clutching the 
abandoned horn in time to save myself from being flung 
on the daisies. Swoop ! and the ram took to bounding 
edgewise, buck-jumping for twenty or thirty yards, I 
being forced to follow his movements with the deadly 
anxiety of one who fights a duel with swords. 

“Go it, Broadsides !” roared the small boy. ‘ Gera- 
niums! but this is fun !” 

Fun! I should imagine it was—for the small boy, 
since the waltzing was resumed, and I was bound to re- 
spond to the ram’s gyrations. How that youthful rustic 
laughed! I have hated youthful rustics ever since. 

Another pause. Another fit of panting. How long 
was this to last? Which of us was to yield first? I 
could not stand much more, that was certain. Waltzing 
under such circumstances, and with such a partner, «was 
murderous. The pace killed. 

T again appealed to the small boy to repair to the vil- 
lage for help, but the wicked little lad, while apparently 
complying with my request, only repaired to the hedge, 
where, from a coigne of vantage, he calmly awaited 
events. 

At this crisis my friend Gole sauntered up from the 
river. 

“It’s luncheon-time,” he cried, on perceiving me, 
adding : ‘‘ What have you got there ?” 

Gole was near-sichted, and to my shame be it told, I 
took advantage of his infirmity by inviting his inspection. 

‘* A sheep !” he cried. 

‘Yes, but such peculiar horns. 
them and press tightly.” 

As my companion advanced I was on tenter-hooks, lest 
the ram should recommence his acrobatic performances, 

“* Just catch the horns suddenly, Gole.” 

The next moment and I beheld my friend executing a 
valse @ trois temps all over the field, while he yelled 
** Police !” ‘Murder !” ‘Fire !” and every other word of 
alarm that came to his agonized mind. As soon as I 
could pull myself together, for I was stiff, and sore, and 
cramped and bruised, I repaired to his aid, when, be- 
tween us, after a desperate struggle, we reduced that 
cross-eyed ram to a condition of non-aggressiveness. 

My hat was in « pulp, my garments in shreds ; I was 
strained and sprained, and almost dislocated from top to 
toe, and yet Farmer Giles had the andacity to make a 
claim for damages to Broadsides. TI yas a trespasser, I 
had touzled a haycock, I had irritated the ram. Inti- 
tated ! This word made me smile. 


Just take hold of 


REPENTANCE without amendment is like continually 
pumping without mending the leak, 


THE LEAD PENCIL. 


TaERE is no lead pencil ; and there has been none for 
fifty years. There was a time when a spiracle of lead, cut 
from the bar or sheet, sufficed to make marks on white 
paper or some rougher abrading material. 

The name of lead pencil came from the old notion that 
the products of the Cumberland mines were lead, instead 
of being plumbago, or graphite, a carbonate of iron, 
capable of leaving a lead-colored mark. With the original 
lead pencil or slip, and with the earlier styles of the 
‘lead ” pencil, made direct from the Cumberland mine, 
the wetting of the pencil was a preliminary of writing. 
But since it has become a manufacture the lead pencil is 
adapted, by numbers or letters, to each particular design. 
There are grades of hardness, from the pencil that may be 
sharpened to a needle point, to one that makes a broad 
mark. Between the two extremes there are a number of 
graduations that cover all the conveniences of the lead 
pencil. These graduations are made by taking the 
original carbonate, and grinding it, and mixing it with 
a fine quality of clay in differing proportions, regard 
being had to the use of the pencil. The mixture is 
thorough, the mass is squeezed through dies to form 
and size it, is dried, and incased in its wood envelope. 


ANECDOTES OF NAPOLEON. 


A SUSPENSION of arms was granted by Napoleon after 
the battle of Atsterlitz, and an interview took place be- 
tween him and the Emperor of Austria. Napoleon had 
caused a fire to be kindled in his bivouac ; and on meet- 
ing the Emperor said : ‘‘I receive you in the only palace 
T have lived in for two months,” ‘The good living you 
have derived from it ought to make it agreeable to you,” 
replied the Austrian monarch, with a smile, During the 
siege of Saint Jean d’Acre, while Napoleon was in the 
trenches, a shell fell at his-feet, and one of the corps of 
Guides threw himself between him and the shell, and 
shielded the general with his body. Luckily the shell 
did not explode. At the moment, forgetful of the danger, 
Napoleon started up, exclaiming: ‘* Whatasoldier !’ This 
brave man was afterward General Dumenil, who lost a leg 
at Wagram, and who was Governor of Vincennes to 1814 - 
whose laconic reply to the Russian summons to surrender 
was, ‘‘Give me my leg and I will give you the place.” 
Followed by three or four officers, Napoleon was crossing 
the halle to return to the Tuileries, without being saluted 
by the acclamations his presence was wont to excite 3 an 
old woman cried out to him: ‘He must make peace.” 
“My good lady,” said the Emperor, smiling, “sell your 
greens, and leave those concerns to me; every one to his 
trade.” A loud and continued hurrah was the conse- 
quence. 


PRINTING BEFORE THE FLOOD. 


A Great deal has been said as to thednventor of the art 
of printing, the period when the invention itself first saw 
the light, and the locality where it was born. Two out of 
three of these points need not, however, excite discus- 
sion. It is a good while since the remark that ‘‘ there is 
nothing new under the sun” was made, but anterior to 
that remote period—namely, some 4,000 years ago—the 
first printing-machine existed in Babylon ! 

If proof be required of this rather startling assertion 
it may easily be found, for it exists no further off than 
Trinity College, Cambridge, England. In that place 
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there is preserved a solid cylindrical figure, about seven 
inches in lengtl «nd three inches in diameter at each 
end. On the surface of this miniature cask-like cylinder, 
minutely and finely wrought characters are engraved, and 


indented lettering of the Babylonian printing machine— 
for such it really is—that some means of applying 
pressure to it was in use among the Ninevite “typos.” 
This being so, the primitive appliance at Cambridge must 
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I wisH the flowers would not talk 
All through the Summer night; 

I wish the grasses would not stalk, 
Perk’d up to such a height. 

Buds and grasses make their passes, 
Playing their wild bo-peep; 

Chatter, clatter, what's the matter ? 
How can I go to sleep? 


My dearest Roses, hold your tongue; 
Bluebells, you must not nod; 


Hush, Honeysuckles 


, you’re too young; 


Sweet Peas, don’t shake your pod; 
Little Daisy, you amaze me! 
Heather, pray silence keep. 
Clatter, clatter, what’s the matter ? 


How can I go t 


o sleep? 


these are arranged in vertical lines. It is, therefore, a 
striking example of the ingenuity of the ancients, and 
shows their method of preserving and multiplying na- 
tional or family records. It is quite evident from the 


be said to embody the identical principle of the news- 


paper machines of the present day. 


Cvuniosiry in trifles is a mark of a little mind. 
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a ADAM 


MUIR. 


By Erra W. Pierce. 


I ruune the sewing from my lap, and started up so 
violently that my high-backed chair tottered and went 
over behind me. I walked to the window and looked out. 
Daylight was fading. 

Never had the dull, dreary town of Oldport worn o 
duller or more dreary aspect. Overhead lowered a dolor- 
ous sky, heavy with coming storm. The northeast wind 
blew sharp as a sword through the narrow streets and 
churned the harbor into froth. Some frozen vines out- 
side our cottage-window rattled like dead men’s bones. 
Oldport was a flat, foggy little place, paralyzed and de- 
cayed. Once it had done a thriving business in West 
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Indian rum and molasses. Now it did nothing but tend 
a few lobster-pots, fish for cod and ,cunners, and blink 
passively at the fierce, resolute tides which were gnawing. 
its crumbling wharves. How I hated—yea, loathed the 
monotony of the town! Its brown houses, narrow streets 
and wailing sea were all abhorrent to my eyes. Yet here 
I had lived all my life, here I was likely to live till I 
died, 

**Good gracious, Sibyl, this is your birthday !” cried 
Hepsy, suddenly ; ‘‘I had quite forgotten it, dear !’’ 

She was sitting at the one other window of the room— 
a little gray-haired old maid, twenty-five years my senior 
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‘Never mind,” said I ; ‘‘ I hate birthdays !”” 

‘But for that dreadful Trust Company which ran off 
with our money last Summer we might have had a party,” 
sighed Hepsy ; ‘‘or, at least, some friends to tea. But 
now, of course, any extravagance is out of the question.” 

‘* Of course,” I echoed, mechanically. 

‘‘People cannot live without money, even in a place: 
like Oldport. I scarcely know how we are to get on, 
Sibyl.” 

‘“No more do I,” I answered, with my white face flat- 
tened against the pane, and my weary eyes fixed on the 
lamp which had just leaped into life in the lighthouse on 
Danger Rocks. ‘‘ Iam young and strong ; I might go out 
to service.” 

Hepsy screamed. . 

‘Sibyl Cole! And your grandfather was the richest 
man in Oldport ! Though reduced in circumstances, we 
can, I trust, still preserve the gentility of our family. 
You might open a day-school. At least, that would be 
respectable.” 

‘‘ Yes,” Lanswered, ‘‘ but the parents of Oldport are too 
poor to pay for private tuition.” 

Hepsy sighed. 

‘“We have just two hundred a year, Sibyl. Can we 
manage to exist upon that ? Dear me ! some women have 
such a genius for doing everything with a little money. I 
wish I knew the secret of it. For instance, there is our 
postmistress, Mrs. Rigby—look ! She is just coming up 
the street. Now, that woman’s income cannot be much 
more than ours, and yet she sends her boy to a most ex- 
pensive college, and dresses him like a tailor’s lay-figure. 
I’m sure I don’t see how she does it—do you ?” 

‘*No,” I answered, with my thoughts far enough re- 
moved from Mrs. Rigby and her domestic economy. 

“Look at her!’ urged Hepsy ; ‘‘she has on a new 
cloak, Sibyl—a handsome one, too—it couldn't have cost 
much less than twenty-five dollars. The wonderful little 
woman !”’ 

I withdrew my eyes from the distant lighthouse and let 
them fall to ithe sidewalk below the window, along which 
Mrs. Rigby was just passing—a small, thin, gray woman, 
in a fur-bordered hood and fashionable outer garment. 

Opposite our cottage she looked up, and saw my face 
against the pane. Shall I ever forget the sudden pallor 
which her own put on—the violent start she gave? She 
never responded to my friendly nod, but fled down the 
street, as if a demon pursued her, turned the first corner 
and vanished. 

‘* What has come over the woman ?” said Hepsy, tartly. 
‘« She is actually putting on airs—growing proud with her 
good management.” : 

Darkness gathered in our shabby parlor, and in the dull 
street outside. Hepsy limped to the mantel, lighted a 
lamp, threw a little coal on the fire, carefully measured 
out some tea from a painted caddy, put it in a pot to 
draw, and cut some very thin slices of bread for our 
toast. All the while she was watching me closely. At 
last she burst out : 

‘* Five years ago what a birthday you had, Sibyl. It 
was just before Stephen Culver sailed for Brazil to make 
his fortune in the coffee trade. Do you remember ?” 

My heart gave a fierce thump. 

“Yes, I remember.” 

She turned on me with gathering wrath in her usually 
mild voice. 

“Don’t you think that you have pined long enough for 
that man—thrown away good chances enough? You 
might have married a dozen times over in these five years, 
And here you are, twenty-two to-day, and still you go on 


eating your heart out, spoiling your health and your 
beauty together, for Stephen Culver. He hasn't written 
you a word for twelve long months—most likely he has 
forgotten you, or married some other woman. When he 
went away he swore to me that he would come back as 
soon as he could make a little money. Mark my words, 
you blind, infatuated girl, he will never come !” 

I did not speak, I did not stir. 

‘‘Few men are capable of fidelity to an absent sweet- 
heart for five whole years,” went on my sister, pitilessly. 
“You are still young, Sibyl—you are handsome—you 
might do better than to mope and fret longer for Stephen 
Culver.” 

Iclutched the window-seat against which I leaned. 

“You have said enough, Hepsy. Stop now !” Ieried, 
in a thick, broken voice. 

At that moment the cottage-gate slammed ; a heavy step 
echoed on the path of cobble-stones, the door opened un- 
ceremoniously, and a man walked into the room. 

I knew who it was. I did not turn my head, but Hepsy 
cried out : 

““How good of you, Adam! We need company—we 
are deep in the doldrums. You must take a cup of tea 
with us—it is Sibyl’s birthnight, you know.” 

He flung off his long, gray overcoat. A heavy, thick- 
set man of thirty or thereabouts, with keen, hazel eyes, 
and hair like burnt gold. He was Hepsy’s cousin, but not 
mine, for Hepsy and I were only stepsisters. In her mild 
way she was fond of him, and often said that the stories 
circulated by Oldport gossips concerning bis private life 
were base slander. As for me, I did not like Adam Muir. 
Twice had he asked me to marry him, and twice had I 
refused ; yet he still annoyed me with his attentions. 

‘Sibyl’s birthnight—ah !” He turned to the window 
and gave me a sharp look. ‘Are you ill ?” 

“No,” I answered, coldly, ‘‘I am quite well.” 

He took my listless hand from the sill. On one finger 
glittered a plain band of gold—Stephen Culver’s betrothal 
ring. 

‘* Sibyl, how long do you mean to wear this ?” he said, 
meaningly. 

“Till I die!” I answered, flinging his hand angrily 
back. He colored slowly to his yellow hair. 

‘*Good heaven! how you love that man!’ I made no 
reply. ‘‘ And how you hate me, Sibyl !” 

“True! I flashed. ‘‘ Your very touch makes my flesh 
creep |” 

The blood ebbed out of his face and left it like death ; 
he was a man of furious temper. For a moment there was 
silence in the room ; then Adam Muir deliberately drew a 
newspaper from his pocket, opened it at one particular 
place and held it toward me. 

‘Here is the last number of the Oldport Chronicle,” he 
said, calmly. ‘‘It contains news of Stephen Culver—per- 
haps you would like to read it ?” 

News of Stephen Culver ? J had received no news of 
him for a whole year. Mechanically I took the paper, and 
the first words on which my eyes fell were these : 


“ Married, at Rio de Janeiro, Brazil, on the 10th ult., Stephen 
Culver, formerly of Oldport, Massachusetts, to Emma, daughter of 
Gilbert Harmon, of Rio de Janeiro.” 


Then followed an editorial comment: 
“ Mr. Culver’s Oldport friends will be glad to learn of his union 
with the young and beautiful daughter of the well-known Ameri- 


can coffee-planter, and senior member of the firm in which the 
bridegroom is also a partner——” 


The paper fell from my hand. The room went round 
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and round, everything in it grew dim, yet Istood erect. I] but as I passed the little post-office I saw Mrs. Rigby 


did not shriek or faint—that man was looking at me with 
pitiless eyes. 

‘¢ Well, what’s the news about Stephen Culver ?” said 
Hepsy. and receiving no answer, she limped forward, 
picked up the fallen sheet and read the paragraph for 
herself. 

‘Your lover !” she screamed, in wrath and amazement ; 
*‘the man you’ve been waiting five years for, Sibyl! He’s 
married ! Good heaven! Married! What did I tell you 
only a few minutes ago ?” 

‘Yes, he is married,” I answered, as calmly as I had 
ever spoken in my life. ‘‘ Let us have supper, Hepsy! I 
am quite starved.” 

‘“‘So this explains his twelvemonth’s silence!” she 
cried, sternly ; ‘“‘ the scoundrel! It is no more than I 
expected !” 

She made a movement to tear the paper straight across. 
I took it from her hand and placed it upon a shelf. 

‘*Don’t be foolish, Hepsy. One’s friends often sur- 
prise one in this way. Let us wish the pair joy. Now 
spread the table, while I brown the toast—one thing, at 
least, which I always do nicely.” 

She stared at me in blank surprise—so did Adam Muir. 
I actually hummed a little tune whileI manipulated the 
toasting-fork. When all was ready we drew up to the 
board. Inever lost my self-control for a moment. I 
laughed—I talked—about what I do not know, for all the 
time I saw written on the wall, on the cloth, in my cup 
of weak tea, that terrible word, ‘‘ Married !"" I heard it in 
the snapping coals, in the wind that rattled the door—a 
demon hammer seemed beating upon the anvil of my 
wretched brain. At last I arose abruptly from the table. 

“‘Tam going to my room, Hepsy—my head aches,” I 
said, and I snatched a candle and fled up the stairs. 

Once inside the chamber where Hepsy and I slept to- 
gether, I put down the light and stared at myself in 
our cracked mirror. My face was like chalk, the soft, 
dimpled mouth looked drawn and strange. An unspeak- 
able anguish filled the great, dark eyes. 

Was it I, Sibyl Cole, or some wild, dreadful ghost ? I 
put my shaking elbows on the dressing-table and spoke 
aloud to the ghostly image in the glass, 

“For five years you have waited for him—five lonely, 
monotonous, miserable years, and this is your reward ! 
You are jilted! Love is over—life is over! Fool! did 
not you suspect that something of this kind was impend- 
ing—you who have not received one line from him for 
twelve months? A lover does not remain silent that 
length of time without a reason. You thought he would 
come to take you from your dull, pinched, hopeless life— 
you thought that you were to have your share of woman’s 
happiness—that joy would follow all this heart-sickness 
and miserable waiting. And now the end of it all is 
come! Can you bear it?” 

I looked hard into the reflected face, and answered my 
own question decisively, ‘‘ No, you cannot !” 

I drew Stephen Culver’s portrait from a chain about my 
neck—he had given it to me on the eve of his departure 
for Brazil. For the last timeI gazed at the brown, d¢bon- 
naire face, with its laughing gray eyes, and handsome 
resolute lips. 

His engagement ring I placed upon the table beside the 
picture, also a package of his letters. Then I put on my 
cloak and hat, extinguished the candle, stole down the 
stairs, gpened and closed the outer door noiselessly, and 
without a single backward look walked away from the 
cottage. 

The dull streets of the town were silent and deserted, 


-love-words, I meant to die. 


standing inside its door, with one hand resting fondly on 
the shoulder of her big, awkward college lad, home for a 
holiday. 

I set my face toward the beach. The night was not dark, 
for behind the drifting clouds struggled a full moon. 
Soon the familiar rocks and sands lay before me. It was 
the turn of the tide, and the sound of its in-coming on 
the distant ledges smote my ear like a voice of doom. I 
hurried forward, splashing in salt pools, stumbling over 
slippery débris. The fragments of a wreck, and two or 
three boats moored above high-water-mark, took gro- 
tesque shapes in the gloom. No living thing was in sight 
—at that hour the spot was unspeakably lonely, but I felt 
no fear—I was past that. 

The beach had been my playground in childhood, and 
out on that long, sleek ledge of rock, called by the Old- 
port folks Dragon’s Tongue, Stephen Culver, in the sun- 
shine of a dead and gone Summer’s day, had fst told 
me that he loved me. How well I remembered that 
day ! 

Over the rocks and the seaweed I ran toward the 
Tongue. It had never seemed so remote before. Some- 
how I feared it might escape me, but no! I reached it at 
last, and sank down, breathless, in a little crevice on its 
furthest edge. 

This was the place. Here, whereI had heard his first 
Strange to say, I thought of 
Hepsy with no compunction whatever. The pittance 
which we were forced to divide between us would now be 
all her own, and without doubt she could contrive to live 
decently upon it. Then there was Adam Muir—he would 
never let her suffer. 

A great wave rushed up like an angry beast, and spat- 
tered me with spray. Another followed and broke upon 
my feet. In a mad, white race they came, one after the 
other. The northeast wind blew sharply, and the under- 
tow was strong. The water crept up to my knees ; it was 
as cold as ice, but I did not shrink or shiver. Its roar 
filled my ears—deafened me. It reached my waist. 

“Five minutes more and I shall be dead !’’I said to 
myself. 

I must have been mad, yet I never felt more composed 
in my life. A tremendous wave rushed in with white, up- 
lifted crest. I saw it coming—I knew that it held my 
doom. Idrew my hands away from the rock—I was 
ready! Like a frightful spéctre it advanced upon me 
through the gray gloom—like a clap of thunder it broke 
upon the rock and swept it clean from end toend, but I— 
where was I ? 

Some one had seized me in a pair of iron arms, whisked 
me up from Dragon’s Tongue, and before I could compre- 
hend the situation, was splashing and struggling with me 
through the rising tide, over rocks and débris to the firm, 
safe beach. There he put me down. In the weird light 
of the cloudy moon we looked at each other. 

‘« How dared you follow me, Adam Muir ?” I panted. 

‘*Great Heaven !”” he answered, passionately, ‘‘ would 
you kill yourself for that false hound ?” 

I stood speechless, with my face turned toward the 
black, ravening sea. We were both drenched, and my 
teeth chattered in my head. 

‘‘ Sibyl, where isyour pride ? Come with me—you are 
beautiful and young—life is all before you still. Iam 
rich—I can give you ease and luxury, I can love you as 
Stephen Culver never dreamed of loving. Die for a man 
like that? Bah! No! live and forget him, Sibyl. Twice 
I have offered you my hand, and twice you have refused 
it. NowTI offer it again, You are dearer to me this 
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the willow for a male jilt. Oh, my darling! have mercy 
upon me! Listen to me kindly for once! Hitherto that 
scoundrel has stood between us! Thank God! he is 


night than ever before. Your despair, your sorrow, mad- 
den me—let me help you to forget both. Show the 
world that you have something better to do than to wear 


A VISIT TO GENOA AND ITS CAMPO SANTO.— THE PIERANO MONUMENT, BY THE SCULPTOR BUBATTO. 
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between us no more! Be my wife—forget the past, even 
as he has forgotten it.” 

It was the voice of Apollyon calling to me! I turned 
upon him desperately. 

‘Take me, then! It does not matter what becomes of 
me now—nothing matters now.” 

He did not speak a word ; I felt, rather than saw ; the 
triumph in his face, but he hurried me rapidly across the 
beach, and through byways and unfrequented streets to 
the cottage. By that time my garments were stiff upon 
me. I was perishing with cold. More dead than alive, 
he drew me into the room where Hepsy sat, sewing 
placidly. She arose with a cry of dismay. 

“‘ Don’t be alarmed !” said Adam Muir ; ‘‘ we were walk- 
ing on the beach and the tide overtook us.” 

He drew a flask of brandy from his pocket. 

‘‘Mix her a dose of this—strong, and get her dry 
clothes at once.” 

Hepsy pushed me into an adjoining bedroom, tore my 
frozen clothes off me and substituted dry ones, made me 
drink some of Adam Muir’s brandy, but happily refrained 
from asking me a question—perhaps she saw something in 
my face which forbade it. 

Then she limped to the attic and found some garments 
which had belonged to our dear dead father, and Adam 
Muir donned them with a good grace. Soon after Hepsy 
called to me that he was going, and wanted to say ‘“‘ Good- 
night.” 

I went back to the parlor. He stood leaning against 
the mantel, waiting, and the figure that he cut in my 
father’s coat and nether garments of ancient pattern was 
so fantastic that a peal of hysterical laughter broke from 
my lips. He frowned, then took my icy hands in his 
own. 

“Sibyl, when will you marry me ?” 

“T do not know—I do not care |” 

‘‘T want you at once, Sibyl !” 

I drew angrily back. Ihad put on a white flannel 
wrapper, and my loose hair curled in disordered masses 
about my ghastly face. I must have looked like a ghost. 

“T thought you were going home,” I said, irritably ; 
“T wish you would go—I am tired of you.” 

‘« Have patience fora moment! Will you be my wife 
to-morrow, Sibyl ?” 

‘All days are alike—one is as bed as another. It 
doesn’t matter—did I not tell you on the beach that 
nothing could matter now ?” 

His hazel eyes flashed with mingled wrath and exulta- 
tion. He turned to Hepsy, who was regarding us in utter 
amaze. 

‘‘ Sibyl has consented to marry me to-morrow,” he an- 
nounced. ‘‘Do not disturb yourself about anything. I 
will make all needful preparations.” Then, in a lower 
tone,” he added : ‘‘She is scarcely herself to-night. Be 
careful that she does not leave the house again. I will do 
my best to help her forget the past, and be happy in the 
future! I will give her every luxury that money can buy. 
Have no further fear of poverty, Hepsy—she shall pro- 
vide for you handsomely all your days.” 

He was a wise man in his way—he did not touch me, or 
offer me any endearment. Immediately the door closed 
and he was gone. 

Hepsy pounced upon me in wild excitement. 

“‘You are going to marry Adam Muir to-morrow ?” she 
cried, shaking me lustily. ‘‘ Sibyl, what does it mean ?” 

‘‘That, and nothing more,’ I answered, with a mirth- 
less laugh. 

‘But why to-morrow ?—why such unseemly haste ?” 

I pressed both hands hopelessly to my head. 
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“‘T don’t know, Iam sure—to-morrow—to-night—a year 
—a century hence—they are all one to me.” 

Tears rushed to her eyes. 

‘Sibyl, Sibyl, don’t be hasty! Not but what I think 
it is a good match for you—I like Adam, and I dare say he 
is quite as good as other men, but people will talk so! 
Wait a bit, and see if you can’t learn to love or havesome 
regard for him, before you take him for your husband.” 

‘*Love him—love any living thing again? Never !’’I 
cried ; ‘‘don’t preach to me, Hepsy—I cannot hear you, 
I cannot understand you—it is a waste of breath.” 

Then I took up my candle and went to bed. 

All that night I lay staring into blank darkness, listen- 
ing to the doleful wind as it sobbed round the corners 
and rattled the cottage casements like a giant’s hand. 
Hour after hour dragged by. Dawn broke. I sprang up, 
dressed hastily and went down-stairs. I was walking the 
chilly old parlor when Hepsy appeared. She started back 
in unfeigned terror. 

“‘Good Heaven ! Sibyl, how you do look! One would 
think that twenty years had passed over your head since 
yesterday.” 

“Eh? Is my hair turning gray ?” I asked, with a 
laugh, and whisked one of my great braids into view. No, 
it was as lustrous and as dark as ever. 

‘‘Sibyl, if you go on so,” said Hepsy, impressively, 
“you will die/” 

‘And don’t you know that is the very best thing which 
can possibly happen to me ?’ I answered. 

We wisely refrained from further conversation. Hepsy 
prepared breakfast, and ate it unassisted. Then the door 
opened and Adam Muir walked in. 

He looked haggard and anxious. If I had not slept, no 
more had he. He surveyed me uneasily for a moment, 
then said, ‘‘ Good-morning !” 

“Good-morning !’” I answered, without lifting my eyes 
from the fire. 

‘Everything will be ready at eleven o’clock,” he con- 
tinued, and then held toward me a marriage certificate. 

I gave it an apathetic glance. Hepsy began to whimper. 

“Tt is all so sudden, Adam! I never heard of such in- 
decent haste. How Oldport folks will talk! Why, they’ll 
be sure to say that Sibyl married you out of spite. Of 
course, I’m glad, and at the same time it’s dreadful. 
Sibyl hasn’t a dress fit to stand up in—nothing but an 
old black silk. Black ! who ever heard of the like——” 

“‘Don’t be a fool, Hepsy !” he interrupted, roughly. 
“Do you think I care what she wears ? I would rather 
take her in calico than another woman in satin. To- 
morrow she may buy as many dresses as she likes, and 
of any color under the sun.” 

After that I heard them talking togcther, as one hears 
sounds ina dream. At half-past ten Hepsy touched my 
shoulder. 

“Come, it is time for you to make ready,’’ she said. 

I followed her up-stairs. 

She brushed out my long hair, and piled its abundant 
masses on my head like a crown. She brought the old 
black silk from a closet and looked at it with a sigh. 

“‘Oh, dear ! you ought to have white satin and orange- 
flowers, and a vail, Sibyl. Can’t we do something to put 
a little color into your face? All things considered, I’m 
glad there’ll be nobody to see you but the minister and 
his wife.” 

From a drawer in the bureau she took a bit of lace to 
fasten in the neck of the dress. Attached to its threads 
was a bunch of withered roses, They fell to the floor. I 
picked them up. How well I remembered the morning 
that Stephen Culver gathered them on the Oldport cliffs ! 
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A ghostly fragrance clung to them still and brought back, 
as only an odor can, the memory of his tall figure and 
handsome brown face, and gray eyes full of passionate 
delight—yes, even the hot kisses with which he covered 
my shy hands when he put the roses in them. The poor 
dead things fell from my hold; the next that I knew 
Hepsy was fanning me wildly. 

‘*Don’t faint—don’t ! This is really awful, Sibyl!” 
she groaned. Then we heard Adam Muir’s impatient rap 
at the door, and my toilet was completed without further 
interruption. 

I descended the stairs like a person walking in sleep. 
The clergyman and his wife had already arrived. Adam 
Muir took my nerveless hand in a viselike grip, and in 
ten minutes it was all over. I was his wife, my fate was 
irrevocably sealed. The clergyman’s wife called me by 
that man’s name, and wished me long life and much hap- 
piness. 

I could have laughed at the unconscious irony of her 
words, only my lips seemed frozen. 

A carriage waited at the door. Hepsy kissed me with 
tears on her wrinkled cheeks. 

“« Are you not coming with me ?” I asked, in dull amaze. 

“©Oh, dear, no |” she answered, nervously. ‘“‘ Sibyl, try 
to look on the bright side of things. He will be kind to 
you—he will give you everything your heart can desire. 
You have made a good match.” 

Adam Muir handed me into the carriage: A cloak of 
rich fur lay on the cushions ; he folded it about me with 
tender solicitude, and the next moment I was rolling away 
from Hepsy and the cottage—I had fairly started upon my 
new life. 

It was an unspeakably dreary day. The breakers 
boomed on the beach, and Oldport harbor was spotted 
thick with foam-caps. Rain fell at intervals, and the 
low, threatening sky was black with wind and storm. 
Not a word was spoken. I stared through the carriage- 
window into empty space, and he—I do not know what 
he did. 

We rolled along the principal street of Oldport, and 
presently left the dull town behind, and turning through 
an iron gate, entered what seemed to be a deep firwood. 
On either side stood the sombre trees, fringed with brown 
cones. Under their dripping branches we approached a 
square, gray, stone house, standing stately and solitary 
behind its evergreen barricade. 

The place was grand to look upon, but it was as sombre 
asatomb. Often had I passed its iron gates, but never 
before entered them. The carriage stopped at the door— 
my husband lifted me out. 

‘© Welcome to you home, Sibyl !” he said, in alow, pas- 
sionate voice ; ‘‘I bless this day, I bless this hour !” 

And I could have cursed both! He led me over the 
threshold, through a dark wainscoted hall, with oaken 
door opening on either side, into a room handsomely 
furnished and lighted by a huge wood-fire. A gray- 
haired servant in a cap and apron was sweeping up the 
tiles as we entered. 

“ Martha,” said Adam Muir, ‘this lady is my wife and 
your mistress.” 

Martha gave me an odd look and bobbed a courtesy. 

“‘T wish you much joy, ma’am,” she mumbled. 

It might have been my excited fancy, but her voice 
seemed full of mockery. Adam Muir flung her a piece of 
silver. SLe grinned, took my wraps and hobbled out of 
the room. I sank into a great, claw-footed chair by the 
fire, and my bridegroom stood looking down upon me 
with compressed lips and knitted brows. 

**How pale you are!” he burst out; “you look as if 
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death had smitten you! Let me take your hand!” He 
stroked it in his own. ‘Poor cold little hand! I pity 


you unutterably, Sibyl. I love you devotedly. You 
suffer to-day, but you have too much pride and principle 
to grieve long! And love begets love. I wonder who 
said that—it’s a sentence full of consolation? Sibyl, you 
must love me? You will love me, will you not, if I wait 
with patience and forbearance ?”’ 

I drew my hand coldly away. 

“‘T shall never love you—not if you wait a thousand 
years !” I answered. 

He took a.turn across the hearth. The blood mounted 
to his blonde temples. 

“T cannot—will not believe it! Even if it be so”—a 
fierce joy and exultation leaped. into his eyes—‘‘you are 
mine to hold and to keep for ever! Itis better to have 
you in this way than not at all.” 

A door at the other end of the room flew back. I lifted 
my heavy eyes, and saw a woman on the threshold look- 
ing in at us. 

She was young and strongly made, brown as a berry, 
and beautiful, too, with a wild, rugged sort of beauty. 
Her coarse, black hair was twisted like a nest of snakes 
about her head, her sloe-black eyes flashed with wicked 
fire. She was dressed in a crimson gown of soft wool, and 
she wore a gold chain about her brown neck, and gold 
hoops in her brown ears. The gaze which she fastened 
upon me, full of menace, hatred, fury, was enough to 
make a strong heart quail. 

‘‘So you have come,” she cried, in a shrill voice ; ‘“‘a 
merry wedding-day to you, Mrs. Muir! He told me you 
were handsome and young, and so you are, but you don’t 
look particularly gay for a bride.” 

At sound of that voice, Adam Muir, whose back was 
toward the apparition, wheeled about as if struck, A 
swift change passed over his face. She swept fearlessly 
into the room and up to the fire. He hurried toward her 
with a threatening air. 

‘“What! Are you still here ?” he cried. 

His black eyes flashed furiously. 

“Ay, Adam Muir! Didn’t I tell you that neither the 
powers of earth nor the devils below the earth should 
keep me from giving your. bride a welcome home?” He 
was livid with anger. 

“You she-devil ! Leave this room—leave this house, if 
you do not want to be thrust out.” 

She placed her back defiantly against the chimney- 
piece. 

“Tm in no hurry! I’ve something to say to your 
wife. Does she know whol am? I can see by her face 
that she doesn’t. Adam Muir, I’ve ruled this house too 
long to be thrust out of it without a struggle. Say !”— 
flashing on me a frightful glance, and twisting her brown 
fingers as if she longed to clasp them around my throat— 
‘* did he ever tell you about Joan Pinnock ?” 

I arose involuntarily from my chair. The sight of this 
woman awoke me to sudden interest and life. 

‘© No,” I answered. 

‘‘T’m old Joe Pinnock’s daughter. He’s a fisherman— 
lives in a shanty three miles down Oldport Beach. No, 
of course, he never told you! He wanted to appear his 
best in your eyes. You’re a lady, born above such things. 
But for your white face this man would have married me, 
maybe. You've always stood between us—always! I felt 
that you’d drive me, sooner or later, out of his house. 
And now, do you love him asI love him? No, that you 
don’t. You’ve married him for his money, and if I could 
trample you under my feet for just a minute, I’d die with 
pleasure.” 


MUIR. - 


Adam Muir seized her rougkly by the shoulder and 
pointed to the door. , 

«© Go,” he commanded, sternly, ‘and never show your 
face here again! Never dare to speak to my wife again. 
Begone !”’ 

She cowered abjectly before him. 

‘You hate me now,” she whimpered. 

‘“‘T abhor you !” said Adam Muir. 

She retreated slowly from the room. 

““Good-by, Mrs. Muir,” she cried, derisively ; ‘‘ I hope 


Then he came back to the fire—to me. For a few 
moments dead silence reigned in the room. He was the 
first, to speak. 

“‘T would rather have given my right hand than had 
you seen that woman, Sibyl. God knows I thought her 
safely off the premises.” 

A sort of dull wrath stirred me. 

- “Tam going home to Hepsy,” I cried, with vehemence, 
and started toward the door by which Joan Pinnock had 
made her exit. He sprang before me. 
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vot'll be happy here. Though he thinks I’m not good 
enough to speak to you, or to enter your presence, you 
and I may meet again some day—who knows ?” 

The door shut with a mighty bang. A moment later a 
crimson gown flashed by the window. Joan Pinnock ran 
down the avenue toward the iron gate anc vanished 
among the black fir-trees. My husband looked out into 
the hall and spoke to a servant there. 

“Tf that wild-cat enters the house again you will lose 
your place,” he said, angrily. 


“You will do nothing of the kind. You are my wife— 
mine, till death parts us. No other woman ever held 
so much asacorner of my heart. Stop, Sibyl! Leave 
my house? Never! I would pursue you to the ends of 
the earth. You have given yourself to me—the step 
which you have taken to-day is irrevocable.” 

I began to realize the fact. He seized my hands to hold 
me back. I struggled for a moment in his grasp, then 
“dropped'senseless to the floor. 

When I awoke, Martha, the old servant in the cap and 
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apron, was bending over me, slapping my hands and burn- 
ing feathers under my nose. Adam Muir had vanished. 

“There, my dear, you feel better, don’t you ?” she 
said, cheerfully ; ‘‘drink this glass of wine. You don’t 
look over-strong. Dear me! your beautiful hair has 
tumbled down—let me put it up for you—I used to 
be waiting-maid to Mister Adam's mother when I was 
young.’ 

Iswallowed the wine, and she deftly arranged my fallen 
hair, eying me shrewdly the while. 

‘‘ Mister Adam has his faults,’’said she, ‘“ but he’s a 
kind master and generous. I always said he’d be a 
changed man when some good woman took him in hand. 
I'm right glad, ma’am, that he’s brought a wife home at 
last.” 

I said nothing, and as soon as her ministrations were 
ended Martha departed and left me alone. 

I sat by the crackling fire and thought over the situa- 
tion. Outside, the rain fell steadily. Noon had passed. 
A coffin-clock in a corner pointed to the hour of two. 
The leaden sky and the close proximity of the firs made 
the old, rich paneled room seem dark already. Oh, 
heaven ! what had I done? Adam Muir had spoken truly 
—I could not go back to Hepsy. I must abide by the 
choice I had made—by the result of my own madness. 

The entrance of my husband sent a shudder through 
my veins. He sat silently down on the other side of the 
fire. Neither spoke till dinner was announced. Then 
““Come!” he said, and I suffered him to lead me out, 
through the wainscoted hall into a dining-room, bright 
with another open fire, and with dark-hued pictures 
lining its four walls. Three windows, draped with rich 
curtains, glimmered on one side of the apartment, and 
beyond them stretched a piazza. I shall remember that 
room till my dying day. 

Adam Muir placed me at the head of the table which 
stood spread with the richest of fare in the centre of the 
polished floor. I was his wife—certainly I must preside at 
his board. The twoservants in attendance watched us curi- 
ously. The meal began and ended—how I scarcely knew. 
For decency’s sake I tried to swallow a few morsels, but 
they stuck fast in my throat. Outside the wind roared 
and the rain beat. 

‘* What an abominable day !” said Adam Muir ; *‘ there 
will be dead men on Oldport Beach before morning.” 

When dessert was placed on the table he dismissed the 
servants, and we were alone again. 

“In the morning you had better send for Hepsy,” he 
said, with some embarrassment ; ‘‘I shall be glad to have 
her share your home—perhaps she can make it bearable 
to you, Sibyl.” 

“Thank you.” 

He leaned back in his chair. The firelight played on 
the rich, dark walls, on the frosted silver of the dessert 
dishes, and shone in his fervid eyes, 

“* ¥t’s worth all the agonies that I have suffered—that I 
do suffer to-day—to see you here at my table, Sibyl. 
Look at me once—a look will not cost you anything. 
Heaven knows you are, and have always been, as cruel as 
death to me! Even in the days when Stephen Culver 
first pursued you 

At that name I lifted my eyes. Hewas sitting with his 
back to the middle window of the room, and could not 
see what I, with a great start of terror saw—the figure of 
a brown woman in a crimson gown, fise suddenly up on 
the rain-drenched piazza outside, like a jack-in-the-box, 
and stand for an instant glaring in npon us throngh the 
opening of the curtain. I could not speak or scream—T 
was paralyzed, 
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There was a sharp splintering of glass, and a pvullet 
whistled across the table and struck the high, carved 
back of my chair. With a cry, Adam Muir leaped to his 
feet. He glanced once at the middle window, then flung 
himself before me—when I think of him, let me not 
forget that! He flung himself before me, and a second 
shot, following the first, as one lightning flash follows an- 
other, struck him full in the forehead. Without a sound 
he staggered and fell across me, as I sat, and then rolled, 
a dead weight, to the floor. 

When the servants came rushing in they found me 
holding his head upon my lap, trying to stanch the 
blood that drenched his fair hair. He wasdead! I knew 
it even before the ghastly truth looked out upon me from 
their faces. That woman had meant to destroy me, and 
had killed him. He had saved my life at the price of his 
own I was a widow. 

They lifted me up and led me away from him. They 
searched the firwood for the murderess, but found only 
the weapon with which she had done her work. Then 
a servant mounted a horse, and dashed off to the town to 
carry the news and bring help. 

‘Darkness gathered. In the stormy, miserable twilight 
I heard a rap at the door of the room where I sat alone 
with old Martha. The latter arose and admitted a vis- 
itor. After the events of the day I was incapable of feel- 
ing surprise, but something very like that emotion went 
over me as I saw Mrs. Rigby, our small, gray, post- 
mistress. 

She was drenched with rain. She was trembling in 
every limb, and her face was like ashes. 

‘“Go away,” she said to Martha. “I want to speak to 
your mistress alone.”’ . 

Martha went. My visitor stood before my chair and 
wrung her gray-gloved hands. 

“Tt is dreadful !” she cried; ‘‘it is a judgment from 
God. The whole town is horrified. Oh, Sibyl, forgive 


‘him—forgive me /” 


“‘In Heaven's name, Mrs. Rigby, what do you mean ?” 

“More than a year ago,” she sobbed, ‘‘he first came to 
me and asked me to give him your letters to Stephen 
Culver, and those that were sent you from Brazil. I re- 
fused. Again and again he came, and offered me money— 
more than I had ever seen in my life—offered to send my 
boy to college and provide him with every needed thing. 
I tried for a while to resist the temptation, Sibyl—God 
knows I did! but it was too much for me—I yielded at 
last. I gave him your letters—I gave him Stephen’s—six 
in all. There hasn’t been any these last three months. 
I don’t know what he did with them—destroyed them, 
most likely. Oh, don’t look at me like that! You mar- 
ried Adam Muir—you are now his widow, and if you 
expose me you'll expose him too.” 

I arose to my feet. 

“You wicked, wicked woman !” I gasped. 

“Yes, I know I’m wicked,” sobbed Mrs. Rigby, “and 
when I heard to night that he was murdered a great 
shock went over me. I felt that the Lord had punished 
him for his crime, and that He would also punish me. I 
started and ran all the way from the post-office to tell you 
the truth and ask your pardon, Sibyl. I wish I had 
never taken his money—not a cent of it !” 

A sudden current of joy stirred my benumbed heart. 

I did not hear another word. I forgot the dead man 
whose widow I was as completely as if he had never ex- 
isted. I flung Mrs. Rigby out of my way, rushed into 
the hall, opened the outer door, and bareheaded, fled 
into the night. 

I could not draw another breath under Adam Muir's 
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roof. The wind was roaring in the black firs, the rain 
falling—I heeded neither. Throwing back the iron gate, 
Irushed out into the wet road, and never stopped nor 
turned until I reached the cottage and saw Hespy’s light 
shining in the window. 

Never shall I forget the sight which met my eyes. The 
parlor was lighted as usual, and warm with a bright fire. 
Hepsy’s armchair stood by the table, and in it sat aman, 
with his dark, handsome head hanging hopelessly on his 
breast, his brown face blanched to the hue of ashes, his 
whole attitude expressive of the deepest despair. By his 
side stood Hespy, resting her hands upon his shoulders, 
while the tears fell slowly down her withered cheeks. 

‘* Stephen—Stephen !” she was saying, as I opened the 
door, ‘“bear up—be a man! * Oh, you had only come one 
day sooner !” 

Then both looked up and saw me on the threshold. 
He arose—the lover of my youth, the desire of my eyes, 
and the light shone full upon his tall figure and pale, 
agonized face. He stretched out his arms to me with 
a hoarse cry. 

“Sibyl! oh, my God ! Sibyl, darling /” 

“‘You—is it you ?” I sobbed, then waved him back as 
he rushed towardme. ‘‘Heisdead! Stephen ! Hepsy ! 
Adam Muir is dead !” 

And then I stood up there in the lamplight, looking 
into their aghast faces, and told them all. After a while 
Stephen Culver spoke : 

“Your letters ceased’a year ago, Sibyl. Fora time I 
tried to bear it patiently, but often it seemed to me that I 
should go mad with the homesickness—the longing for 
one word—for the sight of your writing—for something 
that you had touched with your dear, dear hands. 

“T wrote again and again, begging you tell me the 
cause of yoursilence. I asked if you were tired of our 
long engagement, if you had ceased to love me—though, 
God knows if I had believed that, Sibyl, I should have 
blown out my brains—and still I received no answer. 

“T had worked like a slave for five years. I went to 
Harmon, laid the case before him, and told him that I 
could bear it no longer; that I must go home. He isa 
childless old man—never had a daughter. He gave me my 
share out of the concern—the fortune which I had earned 
for you, and which I valued only for your sake, and I 
started home on the first steamer that sailed from Rio. 

‘“*T reached Oldport an hour ago, to hear—well, no 
matter—don’t think fora moment that I blame you. It 
was not strange that you should fall into Adam Muir's 
snare, my poor child—my poor child !” 

He made an involuntary movement toward me, but 
Hepsy pushed him back. 

“She is a widow,” she said, solemnly, ‘and he is un- 
buried. Go now, Stephen, and come to us again some 
happier day.” 

He looked into my wet eyes, raised my hand once to 


his quivering lips and went. 
* * * * * * 


A few weeks later the dead, drowned body of Joan Pin- 
nock was found half-buried in the sand of Oldport Beach. 
Mrs. Rigby disappeared suddenly from the town and was 
seen there no more. I kept her disgraceful secret, and 
after my marriage with Stephen Culver I, too, left the 
place and went to live in a distant city. 

There are children now about my knees, but often in 
the midst of all my happiness my thoughts go back to the 
stone house among the fir-trees, to the falling rain, the 
darkness and the horror of that day which saw me wedded 
and widowed, and which brought my ‘‘own true love” 
back to me. 
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A VISIT TO GENOA AND ITS 
CAMPO SANTO. 


By Marc F, VALLETTE, 


LeavinG Marseilles by the 7:35 a.m. train, the tourist. 
passes through one of the most delightful and pictu- 
resque portions of southern Europe, and arrives at Genoa 
about 10:30 p.m. The railroad winds along the coast of 
the Mediterranean, and, but for the too-numerous tun- 
nels through which it passes, and which mar the view, it 
would be one of the most pleasant journeys that could 
be made. The carriage-road is, therefore, often preferred 
by persons having time, and going from Nice to Genoa. 
It runs in sight of the railroad most of the way, but it has 
the advantage of affording the tourist a better opportu- 
nity of enjoying the magnificent scenery, which, in some 
places, displays a beautiful succession of bold and lofty 
promontories, deeply wooded hills, and richly cultivated 
plains along the coast. In others, the road passes 
through tall cliffs, which rise up from the surf of the 
Mediterranean, and are topped with the ruins of vene- 
rable towers erected long ago, when the adjacent waters 
were infested with pirates. Along the river, too, are ex- 
tensive olive plantations, with their dark-green foliage ; 
here, too, may be seen luxuriant growths of figs, vines, 
citrons, oranges, oleanders, myrtles, and, in the vicinity 
of San Reno, even palms are occasionally seen. Indeed, 
the journey is a rapid and constant transition from culti- 
vated fields, vineyards and orchards to the wildest and 
most picturesque scenes, with here and there a cottage or 
a chapel, which seems to peep out from behind some tall 
cliff, at the foot of which the waters of the sea dash at 
times, in foaming billows and with relentless fury. 

On reaching Genoa, the first thing that strikes the vis- 
itor on emerging from the railroad station, is the statue 
of Christopher Columbus, the discoverer of America. It 
was erected in 1862, and stands on a pedestal adorned 
with the prows of ships and laurel wreaths. The figure 
of the great discoverer, clad in the costume of the schol- 
ars of his time, stands upon an anchor, and at his fee’ 
kneels the figure of America. At the four corners of the 
pedestal are allegorical figures of Religion, Geography, 
Strength and Wisdom, in sitting posture. Between these 
are four bassi-relievi of scenes from the life of Columbus. 
On the base of the monument two flying genii support a 
tablet on which is the inscription of dedication. 

A drive of a few minutes took us to the Hotel de la 
Ville, where a good supper and much-needed rest awaited 
us. On the morning after our arrival we are up bright 
and early, ‘“‘to do” Genoa ‘‘la superba”—the City of 
Palaces, about which so much has been said, and which 
contains so much to be admired. The city is in the form 
of an amphitheatre, and upon the sides of the mountains 
which rise behind it are beautiful suburban palaces, villas 
and gardens. It hasa population of about 150,000, and isa 
place of much trade carried on with England, France and 
America. It is surrounded by a series of fortifications. 
The streets are generally exceedingly narrow, and in days 
gone by were traversed almost exclusively by sedan 
chairs, but the new thoroughfares have a breadth suf- 
ficient to admit the passage of carriages. Some of them 
are very fine. . 

The palaces of Genoa, which have been too often de- 
scribed to requiré anything further from us, are really 
magnificent. They are all built of marble, with grand 
entrances, spacious arcades, and staircases and lofty 
colonnades, and contain many superb galleries of paint- 
ings, and, to the student of Art, the Renaissance palaces. 
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are of the greatest interest, as they are said to surpass 
in magnificence those of any other city in Italy. 


From our window at the Hofel de la Ville, we look out 
upon a lofty wall with arcades, which surrounds the 


central part of the harbor. The marble platform of this 
wall, called the Ferrazo di Marmo, and which one of the 
employés of the hotel tells us is ‘‘ Venti passi di lar- 
ghezza’’(twenty paces in width) is a promenade much re- 
sorted to, especially in the morning. We have no time to 
spend in wandering along its inviting walks. We inquire 
at the hotel-office for the objects and places of greatest 
interest to tourists who want to see everything in a few 
hours. We are directed to the public buildings, which 
are, indeed, very fine. ‘The Cathedral of San Lorenzo is 
# noble Gothic pile, built with alternate courses of white 
and black marble. We visit the interior and are shown 
the relics of St. John the Baptist. They are in a chest 
bound with iron, and lie in a marble sarcophagus, within 
the Chapel of the Saint (erected 1451-96), and which no 
female is permitted to enter except upon one day of the 
year—an exclusion imposed by Pope Innocent VIIL, in 
remembrance of the cruelty of Herodias. 

We cannot stop to describe the masterpieces in sculp- 
ture and painting by Fed. Baroccis, Francavilla Cambiaso, 
Matteo Civitali, Sansovino, and the della Portas. Nor 
shall we attempt to describe the many other churches 
and palaces with which the city abounds, and with which 
its ancient glories are so inextricably interwoven. Among 
the charitable institutions of Genoa, we may mention the 
Albergo dei Poveri, situated some 318 feet above the sea, 
and capable of accommodating 1,300 persons. It was 
founded in the seventeenth century, and has been en- 
larged at different times, additions being made in 1835. 

The Genoese, like all the inhabitants of southern cli- 
mates, are fond of parks and promenades where they may 
onjoy the refreshing breezes from the water. The small 
but beautiful park of Acqua Sola, commanding a splendid 
view of the sea and the surrounding country, with its 
fountains and well laid-out grounds, affords them all the 
pleasure they can desire; and on Sunday afternoons 
when the military bands give their concerts, the park is 
crowded with the élite of the city. 

Among the places which our friends at the hotel were 
particularly anxious for us to visit was the Campo Santo. 
At first the idea of visiting a cemetery when there were 
so many other places to be seen, seemed like a loss of 
time ; but yielding to their repeated importunities, we 
consented, and have since thanked them more than once 
for the pleasure and surprise that was in store for us. 

One of the most beautiful cemeteries in Europe, and 
perhaps in the world, is situated about a mile and a half 
from the City of Genoa, on aslope of the Valley of the 
Bisagno. It was founded, or laid out, in 1867, and con- 
tains one of the finest collections of monumental marble 
to be found anywhere. This Campo Santo or Cimitero 
di Staglieno, consists of a quadrilateral structure, inclos- 
ing an area of ground larger than Madison Square, New 
York. The ground thus inclosed is laid out in single 
graves, such as may be found in any churchyard, all of 
which are surmounted by neat marble crosses bearing 
appropriate inscriptions. In the centre, as will be seen 
from our illustration, is a colossal statue of Religion 
bearing the Cross of Salvation. The structure above re- 
ferred to, consists of two long galleries, extending along 
the four sides of the graveyard. The external gallery is 
filled on either side with niches, in which bodies are 
placed laterally, after the manner of the old Roman cata- 
combs, and closed in by slabs bearing inscriptions, and 
ornamented by wreaths of black beadwork or of im- 
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mortelles, or both. The internal gallery, adjoining the 
graveyard and opening out upon it in arcades, is flanked 
on either side by works of art, which must be executed 
by Geneose artists and erected within four years after the 
purchase of the vault. Directly opposite the main en- 
trance, and on the upper side of the inclosure, is the 
rotunda or chapel, which is on the upper tier (for this 
part of the structure has an upper and a lower tier). It 
is supported by sixteen monolithic columns of black 
marble, eight metres in length, by three and a half in 
circumference. Around the sides of the chapel is a 
statue of Adam, by Grengo, bearing the inscription : ‘‘ Sol 
per mia colpa qui la morte impera,” (It is through my 
fault alone that Death reigns here) ; another of Eve, by 
Villa; and others of Ezekiel, Moses, Daniel, the Im- 
maculate Conception, St. John the Evangelist and St. 
Michael. Each of these statues is three metres high. In 
the centre of the chapel, which is sixty metres in cireum- 
ference, is a magnificent altar, and there are besides four 
lateral altars. Three Masses are celebrated here every 
morning. The echo in the chapel is only equaled by that 
in the Baptistry at Pisa. The chapel is lighted fron 
above, and the light is softened by beautiful stained glass 
windows. : 

The fagade of the chapel consists of a portico, sup- 
ported by six white marble columns, from which a noble 
flight of marble steps leads down to a terrace, forming 
the roof of the lower tier, which is laid out in beautiful 
flower-beds. From here, another broad flight of steps, 
flanked on either side by colossal allegorical statues, leads 
down to the graveyard already described, at the bottom 
of which are two slender columns, surmounted by urns 
resting upon Corinthian capitals. 

At the upper end of one of the internal galleries is the 
tomb of Giuseppe Mazzini, who died in 1872. It is em- 
bellished by a fine statue of the great Italian agitator. 
Near it is a life-like statue of a little girl, some twelve or 
thirteen years of age, the idol of her parents. She is 
arrayed as when living, and stands upon a pedestal which 
bears an inscription so touching as to draw tears from 
the eyes of the beholder. 

Among the monuments which have attracted the most 
attention may be mentioned that of the ‘‘ Marchese Andrea 
Luigi Taliacarne, Italian Minister to the Court of Portu- 
gal.” Upon a broad base stands an angel with upturned 
face, and with one hand resting upon a medallion bearing 
a bust in relievo of the dead marquis. Beside the medal- 
lion is an owl, and near ita plinth. Back of the angel, 
and rising far above it, is a broken column partially 
draped by a mantle. 

The R. Piaggio monument, of which we give an illustra- 
tion, is one of F. Fabrini’s finest works. It represents 
the Angels of Faith and Resurrection floating upon a 
cloud which rests upon the tomb. The admirable poise 
of these two figures, their exquisitely wrought faces, the 
correct anatomy and graceful attitudes, are objects of 
universal admiration. 

The Lk. Piaggio monument is an entirely different con- 
ception. Sitting at the door of the vault is a figure of 
Time, his bare and brawny arms folded upon his breast, 
his head bowed in deep meditation, and his ample wings 
folded about him, The face is evidently intended for a 
likeness of the deceased. Near by is a Death head. 

The Ghighione monument is a work in which the 
sculptor Varni seems to have thrown his whole soul. An 
imposing marble sarcophagus, beautifully ornamented on 
the sides and surmounted by a wreath of flowers, ex- 
quisitely cut, rests upon a noble block of granite. Kneel- 
ing by the side, and with clasped hands and upturned 
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face, full of sorrow, tempered by religion, is the widow, 
with head uncovered. Her dress is plain and purely 
modern, and hangs in graceful folds. Behind her, with 
one hand resting on the tomb, is her son. His dress is of 
the day. In his left hand he holds a soft felt hat, the 
dent in the crown caused by the manner in which it is 
held, being clearly discernible. Directly opposite (No. 
5,152) is the monument of Carlo di Casella. The form of 
the deceased lies upon a sumptuous bier, covered with a 
pall. Soaring above it, is the half-draped figure of an 
angel with outstretched wings and in the act of placing 
the trumpet of resurrection to his lips. The ribbon 
around an exquisitely wrought bouquet of flowers bears 
the touching inscription : ‘* A mio Marito R.I.P.” 

The Pienovi monument, executed by G. P. Villa in 
1879, tells a story of the deepest sorrow, and evidently of 
sudden death. Upon a sofa, covered with a sheet, lies the 
husband and father. The wife stands beside it in the act 
of raising the sheet and revealing the face of her dead 
husband. The look of terror upon her own countenance 
as she realizes her bereavement is more eloquent than 
words can express. A lighted torch burns at the head 
and foot of the. couch. Rafaelle Pienovi was ‘‘a pros- 
perous and respected merchant.” 

The Gati monument is another beantiful work of art. 
A marble yault, the iron door of which is reached by 
three steps, flanked be a pair of sepulchral lamps of 
beautiful design, and sculptured with the figure of the 
butterfly, representing the escape of the soul, is orna- 
mented by wreaths and garlands, suspended on the walls 
on both sides of the door. The most striking feature of 
this monument are two female figures, one standing 
at the door with clasped hands and downcast head, her 
hair hangs loosely down the back, and her face wearing 
an expression of the deepest sorrow. Sitting on the steps 
at her feet is another disconsolate figure, perhaps her 
mother. Her feet, like those of the standing figure, are 
bare ; a vail hangs loosely from the back of the head, cov- 
ering one shoulder and arm. The other arm, covered by 
a short sleeve, lies listlessly upon the lap, and the woe- 
begone face and bent position of the body tell too plainly 
of the broken heart that beats within. Upon the side 
walls inclosing the monument hang wreaths and other 
tokens of affection, one bearing the words: ‘‘A mio 
Padre” ; the other, the simple word ‘‘Ricordo.” 

Another monument, bearing the inscription “‘ Famiglia 
di Lazzaro Patrone,” commands the attention of the 
passer-by. Over the door of the vault are two medallion 
portraits of the father and mother of the family, sup- 
ported by allegorical figures. Seated on the steps lead- 
ing to the door is the disconsolate daughter, barefooted, 
her long hair flowing down her back, and her dress in dis- 
order. She supports herself by resting one hand upon 
the upper step. Her left arm is around a little babe, 
which looks up into its mother’s face, unconscious of the 
sorrow that reigns within her bosom. Behind her, lean- 
ing against the vault, is a little girl, four or five years of 
age ; her little hands are clasped under her chin, and her 
sorrowful eyes, like those of her mother, are looking up at 
the Angel of Consolation, who is standing at the other 
side of the vault door, and pointing to the only Home 
where true happiness is to be found. 

The monument of Lmdovico Pierano (No. 5,161) con- 
sists of four figures grouped upon the steps of the vault. 
With one foot resting on the: ground and the other upon 
the first step to the right, stands the figure of a young 
man in the old Roman costume, so arranged as to display 
the artist’s knowledge of anatomy. One step higher, but 
on the left, is a beautiful female figure, evidently his 


sister, going up to deposit a wreath of immorteHes upon 
the tomb of her father ; just above the young man is the 
figure of his mother, her entire form, like that of her 
daughter, enveloped ina mantle. She is in the attitude 
of supplication ; her hands clasped and her face turned 
toward the central figure of the group—the Angel of 
Hope, pointing heavenward. The life-like faces of the 
figures, their natural positions, and the graceful folds of 
their drapery, are highly creditable to the genius of the 
artist. 

It would be useless to attempt to describe the many 
beautiful works of art which adorn these galleries. There 
is such a variety of designs that one wonders how the 
artists have been able to express the same idea—death— 
in so many ways. The Da Costa monument, by Sacco- 
manno, represents an adopted son standing by the tomb 
of his dead protector. The Venzano monument repre- 
sents a weeping daughter kneeling at the altar beneath 
which her father reposes, and at the foot of which she is 
in the act of depositing a wreath of immortelles, in toke: 
of her affectionate remembrance. The Paggio monument 
is a group of seven figures, gathered around the deathbed 
of a father. The eldest son is leading the grief-stricken 
mother out of the room. Three daughters and one son 
are on one side of the bed, looking earnestly into the face 
of their dead father, whilst the fourth daughter sits in an 
arm-chair on the other side of the bed, her head resting 
upon her hand, and weeping in silence. 

By far the finest work of art in this beautiful collection 
is Varni’s masterpiece, the Tomati monument, of which we 
give an illustration. Therecess in which it is situated is in 
the form of achapel. Upon asort of altar is. magnificent 
catafalque, richly decorated and supported by doves with 
angel’s heads. Upon this catafalque lies the effigy of 
Cristoforo Tomati. Kneeling upon the steps of the altar 
is the figure of his pious daughter, in the attitude of 
prayer. Her hands are clasped, her slender figure bends 
forward toward the middle of the altar, where, upon a 
cloud, with both hands outstretched, one over the dead 
and one over the living, appears the divine form of the 
risen Saviour—God the Comforter. Beneath his feet is 
the inscription : ‘‘.A Cristoforo Tomati la Figlia fidando in 
Dio Consolatore.” (To Christopher Tomati, by his daugh- 
ter, trusting in God the Comforter.) Over the whole 
rises a dome, supported by pillars and pilasters, with 
ornamental capitals. Above these pillars, on a band ex- 
tending around the dome, are the words: ‘‘Ego sum re- 
surrectio et vita.” I am the resurrection and the life. 
Special attention is called to the faces of the figures, the 
easy and graceful attitudes, and the delicately executed 
work of the chisel upon the flower3 and upon the ruffles 
and lace in the lady’s dress. 

It is a matter of surprise that tourists rarely mention 
this beautiful cemetery, and that guide-books, when they 
do refer to it, do so in such a casual manner as to deter 
rather than invite the visitor. Among the artists whose 
works attract the most attention in this unique Campo 
Santo may be mentioned Varni, Villa, Benetti, Rubalto, 
Saccomanno and Paernio. It would be an endless task 
to attempt to describe the many beautiful monuments 
which abound in this magnificent city of the dead, or to 
dwell upon the touching inscriptions through which the 
Ttalians tell their deep sorrow for the dead, and implore 
the prayers of the living for their eternal rest. Suffice is 
to say that : 

“ There lay the warrior and the son of song, 
And there—in silence till the judgment day, 


The orator, whose all-persuading tongue 
Had moved the nations with relentless sway.” 
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AN EAR FOR MUSIC. 


A DARK DEED. 


By ETTA W. PIERCE. 


Crapter XIJI.— Pouuy Speaks AGAIN. 


On asmall, white bed, in a cool, still hospital room, I 
lay. wrestling with death. My fidelity to Nan had cost 
me dear, indeed! I was bruised and broken; I was 
racked in every limb with unspeakable pangs. My band- 
aged head, from which some hand had cut away the 
matted black hair, throbbed with delirious visions. A 
window at the head of the bed sent a shaft of light 
quivering across the spotless counterpane that covered 
my helpless body, and up that luminous way I was 
always striving to climb. Somewhere at the end of it I 
fancied that Nan waited. I must find her—even in the 
midst of physical torments and mental aberration, I could 
not forget my long and luckless guest. I wore myself 
out with mad efforts to mount the track of the sunshine 
and go seeking lost Nan far off through the shining 
window. In those terrible days, neither Dr. Steele, of 
the medical staff of the hospital, nor his nephew, Dick 
Vandine, a student attached to the same establishment, 
believed that I had a chance of recovery. 

‘‘But these street Arabs and their kind are hard to 
kill,” I heard the doctor say, in one of my brief inoments 
of semi-consciousness ; ‘‘the tenacity which they ex- 
hibit in holding on to their worthless lives is often won- 
derful.” 

He was a hum-drum man, with a dejected air; his 
nephew, on the contrary, overflowed with the wildest of 
spirits. 
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‘Poor little beggar !”’ answered the latter; ‘‘I shall not 
soon forget the sickening sensation which I experienced 
as I saw the horses trampling her.” 

“‘You will soon get used to all these things, lad.” 

My feeble hands made a vague movement along the 
coverlid. 

“Stop the carriage !” I whispered, hoarsely. ‘‘ Nan is 
in it—my little sister Nan. I’ve been hunting for her 
these three years, and I’ll die if I can’t speak to her once 
—Jjust once !” 

‘That's the way she goes on, day in and day out,” said 
Vandine. ‘‘Somehow, I’m awfully sorry for the little 
wretch ! She cannot be more than nine or ten years old, 
though she looks as ancient and wizened as a mummy.” 

‘‘Pooh ! You’ve no business to be sorry for anybody,” 
answered Dr. Steele ; ‘‘a physican who begins to waste 
sympathy on his patients is lost.’’ 

Dick Vandine grinned. Being a peculiarly light-, 
hearted, devil-may-care fellow, he was not likely to 
suffer from a surplus of sympathy ; but the case of the 
street-beggar, the recipient of his charity, who had been 
run over—crushed—almost annihilated before his very 
eyes, interested him. 

There was also a kindly-faced nurse who came often to 
my bed to minister to my wants—an angel of mercy sho 
seemed to me; and Dr. Steele and his nephew held 
frequent conversations regarding my coadition. s 
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I was delirious most of the time, and I talked a great 
deal about Nan and Harmony Alley—I was back in the 
. attic, smarting under the blows of Granny Scrag’s stick— 
I was fighting with Pietro on the stair—I was shivering 
‘in the rain and sleet of twilight streets. There was no 
chapter in my brief life which I did not live over anew 
in that hospital bed—which I did not rave over to my 
attendants. Dick Vandine and Dr. Steele, and tbe kindly- 
faced nurse soon knew my whole story. 

It was a long, hard struggle—so long and so hard that 
a cynic might have asked why a life that was worth 
nothing, even to its possessor, should be so unneces- 
sarily prolonged. I was tenacious—I clung to existence 
like a barnacle to a ship’s keel. Despite my frightful 
injuries, and in defiance of all rules and precedents, I, 
the wretched slave of Granny Scrag, cheated death and 
lived. 

One day I opened my hollow eyes, with a conscious 
gaze, on the face of Vandine, who chanced to be bending 
over me, helping the nurse to adjust a bandage. 

‘“By Jove! she’s come to herself!” cried the young 
fellow, joyfully. ‘‘Halloo, Polly! How do you feel, my 
dear ?” 

I stared up into his plain, florid countenance with pre- 
ternatural solemnity. 

‘* Where’s Nan ?” I answered. 

‘* Really I can’t say,” replied Mr. Vandine, airily ; ‘‘ but 
without doubt, she will turn up soon.” 

‘**T saw her in the carriage.” 

‘*Did you, though? It was a rather unlucky sight for 
you.” 

Another memory forced itself upon me. 

“Say, where’s the quarter you gave me just before I 
was knocked under the wheels ?” 

He burst into a ringing laugh. 

“That’s right, Polly !—keep a strict account of your 
small change. The quarter is safe. I found it clinched 
fast in your poor little fist when you arrived here at the 
hospital. Behold your treasure !” 

He thrust a hand into his pocket, brought to view the 
piece of money in question, and tucked it under my 
pillow. 

“Do not speak another word,” he said, ‘‘ but take this 
dose, like a good girl. It’s plain that you are bound to 
pull through, after all.” 

I swallowed the medicine which he held to my lips, 
and fell into an easy slumber. That was the beginning of 
my convalescence. 

In the days that followed I saw a great deal of Dick 
Vandino. His interest in me did not decrease. At this 
time, I think, he regarded me as a unique professional 
study. God only knows how he obtained his exceeding 
power over me. He was simply a gay, rollicking, devil- 
may-care student, not particularly brilliant, and surely 
with no personal beauty ; nevertheless I, the ignorant, 
friendless street-waif looked upon him and saw an Apollo 
without blemish, a hero, a god. I would have walked 
over hot plowshares at his bidding—I would have gone 
through uplifted seas at his call. My adoration for him 
became as blind, as devoted as a Parsee’s for his sacred 
fire. Iwas only a child, but with my first look in his 
careless eyes, I think the unfortunate passion began—the 
mad, hopeless love, which was destined, alas! to make 
the anguish and despair of my future. As I began to 
mend, he often used to question me about myself. 

‘““Did you rever know father or mother, Polly ?” he 
asked on one occasion, and I shook my head and an- 
swered, ‘‘ Never !” 
~ “ But what is your family name ?” 
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“T’ve no name but Polly, as I told you the first time 
you spoke to me on the street.” 

‘* And the little lost Nan that you love so well—did she 
fare no better ?” 

‘She was just Nan, as I was Polly.” 

‘‘Strange! I suspect the unconscionable Scrag hag 
never told you anything about your parents ?” 

‘No; oh, no.” 

‘And you dared not question her about the matter ?” 

“Often I did, sir, but she always answered me with a 
rap of her stick.” 

Mr. Vandine meditated. 

‘‘Then, of course, you cannot be sure that Nan was 
your sister ?” 

My wizened face wrinkled with doubt. 

“T suppose not; but, oh, sir, she ought to be my sister 
—it would seem a dreadful thing if she wasn’t, because I 
love her so! Granny Scrag always treated her better 
than me—she did not beat her as much—she was kinder 
to her in every way—I was glad of that. Indeed, Nan 
seemed made of finer stuff than I.” 

He smiled whimsically. 

‘You brave, generous little Polly ! What a trump you 
are—a genuine heroine of the gutter! Now here’s the 
whole matter for you in a nut-shell : Some one took a 
fancy to Nan’s pretty face—for you say she was uncom- 
monly pretty—and adopted her out of hand, with the full 
consent of her legal guardian, or grandmother, or what- 
ever the crone is—in which case, all is lawful and sbove- 
board, and you will have to resign yourself to the inevit- 
able—that is, let Nan go, and console your noble little 
heart with thinking that her lines have fallen in pleasant 
places.” 

‘‘T shall find her some day,” I said, with determination. 
‘She was in the carriage, but she didn’t see me; I 
screamed, but she didn’t hear. I shall grow up, and 
earn money, and go out and hunt for her through the 
world.” 

He shook his head. 

‘‘ Better not, Polly ; she may not thank you for your 
trouble ; she may not care to be found by you. This is 
an ungrateful world, my child. Think of yourself‘a little. 
Do you suppose Granny Scrag is fretting about you at 
the present time ? Does she fancy you have skipped off 
in the wake of Nan ?” 

I grew pale with fright. 

‘© Oh, sir, she hasn’t been here, I hope, asking for me ? 
She doesn’t know where I am ?” 

‘“No, Polly, she has not been here, and she probably 
doesn’t know or care whether’you are dead or alive. By- 
and-by you will be discharged from the hospital. Are 
you going back to Harmony Alley then ?” 

I gasped with terror. 

‘‘No! oh, gracious goodness, no! Not for the world, 
sir! I’d drown myself first ; I’d run under the horses’ 
feet again, and stay there.” 

“Then you will never return to the fond arms of Granny 
Scrag ?” 

“Never !” 

**Quite right,” said Vandine, in his careless, off-hand 
way. ‘‘I wouldn't, if I were you. Something will turn 
up, I dare say, before you leave this place. We'll get 
you admitted to an orphan asylum or a home for desti- 
tute children.” 

I shook my head. 

“T shouldn’t like that, sir ; I would sooner take care of 
myself.” 

He laughed. 

“You're rather small for the task, Polly ; rather de- 
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ficient as regards brawn and sinew, both of which are re- 
quisite to push one’s self on successfully in this greedy 
world.” 

The time for my departure from the hospital came all 
too soon. The clean, orderly, quiet place had grown 
positively dear tome. There, for the first time in my life, 
I had found kindness and comfort and care. How re- 
luctant I felt to leave the spot where I had suffered so 
much! How hard it was for me to say good-by to the 
sweet-faced nurse, to Dr. Steele, to Dick Vandine! And 
where was. I to go? In what corner of the great city 
could I'find a shelter ? 

‘*T suppose you do not know of any right-minded 
verson who is anxious to adopt a well-grown infant, eh ?” 
said Dick Vandine to his uncle, at this critical stage in 
my affairs. 

“‘T confess that I do not,” replied the doctor, dryly. 

“Tt’s hard to send Polly back to the beastly grand- 
mother who has abused her so long; it’s hard to turn 
her into the street. Of course she will not be capable of 
shifting for herself for a long time to come.” 

‘“Why do you trouble yourself about the girl ?” cried 
Dr. Steele, impatiently. ‘‘She is nothing to you. Ifyou 
begin your career in this way, Dick, you will soon be up 
to the neck in difficulties.” 

Vandine shrugged his shoulders. 

‘‘Why cannot you make a place for Polly in your own 
house, uncle ?” he said, boldly. ‘She might do the 
generally useful in the nursery, wait on Aunt Emily, and 
mind the baby ; there’s always one to mind, you know.” 

The doctor stared at his nephew a moment, then, as 
his mind ran nimbly over his domestic economy, the 
fashion of his countenance changed. 

*«That’s a brilliant idea of yours, Dick,” he answered, 
dryly. ‘‘ When I have time, I will think of the matter.” 

The doctor’s household was not one in -which the 
machinery of everyday life ran with even tolerable 
smoothness. He was not a rich man, and his wife, a con- 
firmed nervous invalid, loved not the onerous tasks with 
which, as the mother of a riotous brood, she was con- 
stantly overwhelmed. A week after the conversation be- 
twixt uncle and nephew I left the hospital to become a 
member of the Steele household. 

To Dick Vandine fell the duty of conducting me to my 
new home. Dressed in some cast-off clothes of the young 
Steeles, which the doctor had brought to me, and in 
which my bony little figure had a painfully fantastic, 
out-of-place look, I went down to the reception-room of 
the hospital to wait for Vandine. The kind nurse who 
had attired me in my second-hand finery, and done her 
utmost to make me less grotesque and ridi¢ulous in it, 
kissed me good-by, and put in my hand a banknote and 
a pocket Testament. 

‘God bless you, Polly!” she said, gently, “be a good 
girl, and when you master your alphabet, as you will 
among the young Steeles, read this little book for my 
sake.” 

“T will, ma’am,”’ I answered, and flung my thin arms 
around her neck, and wept bitterly. 

In pranced Vandine. 

* Halloo !” he cried, suppressing with difficulty a grin 
at the figure I cut, “is this—can this be Polly ? Whata 
guy they’ve made of you, tobe sure! All ready? Then 
here we go. Wipe your eyes, my dear. You'll get on 
with the Steeles fast enough. There’s a baker’s dozen of 
them, and a nice, lively lot they are. Nothing dull in 
that house. Come on !” 

It was late in the afternoon of a stormy day, and a 
dreary blur of mist and rain hung over the city, as I 
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turned my back on the hospital, and set forth with Dick 
Vandine to find the Steeles. The young fellow hailed a 
street-car, placed me within, and took a seat by my side. 
If he was ashamed of my odd appearance he did not show 
it, and there was no merriment in his face now, only 
grave doubt. 

“You’re such a frail little creature, Polly,” he said, 
“that I feel dubious regarding your physical ability to 
cope with the doctor’s robust brood. However, you're 
in for it now, my dear; it was the best I could do fcr 
you. You see, I’ve neither money nor influence, nor any 
other desirable possession. I live with my widowed 
mother, and pursue my studies under such difficulties as 
naturally arise from a short purse anda multiplicity of 
wants. Heaven above! the Steeles must be an improve- 
ment on Harmony Alley and Granny Scrag ?” 

“Yes, oh, yes!’ said I, cheerfully. 

It was fairly dark when the car stopped at the corner 
of a street, and Vandine tucked me under his arm, and 
ascended the steps of the Steele residence. We were ad- 
mitted by a slip-shod, greasy maid, whom repeated pulls 
at the bell finally summoned from the shades below. 

‘‘The mistress is in the nursery,” she said, to Vandine, 
and plunged again down the kitchen stair, np which was 
wafted the odor of a dinner, burning to a crisp. 

‘‘Come on, Polly,” said Vandine, and he boldly led the 
way up a staircase strewn with dolls and broken toys and 
pieces of rejected bread and butter, and opened the door 
of the Steele nursery. 

The room was comfortable enough, but its general con- 
fusion was something appalling. The chairs were every- 
where but on their legs; the cover had been dragged 
from the table, and that article of fcrniture appropriated 
as a seat of observation for part of the noisy crowd. 
Books, toys, discarded shoes and pinafores, and two or 
three mischievous puppies who were chewing up the rugs, 
made disorder from one end of the place to the other. 
Some half-dozen boys aad girls, all younger than myself, 
romped up and down the room, like juvenile Comanches, 
bellowing at the top of their healthy lungs, to the dis- 
traction of the doctor’s wife—a faded, irritable woman, 
who sat in the midst of the racket, holding a baby still in 
long clothes—a crowing, kicking baby, who seemed 
mightily amused at the antics of his elders. 

‘ Good-evening, bedlamites !” cried Vandine, from the 
doorway. ‘‘Good-evening, Aunt Emily. How do yon 
manage to keep your head in this pandemonium? I’ve 
brought the little girl from the hospital—your new serv- 
ant, you know. But, ’pon my soul!” with a significant 
glance around the room, ‘‘I suspect it would have been 
kinder in me to have taken her straight back to Harmony 
Alley.” 

The little Steeles, diverted from their frolic, charged 
upon Dick in a body, and the puppies followed after. 
While he was defending himself from both children and 
quadrupeds, Mrs. Steele turned and looked at me. Her 
eyes were faded and hard; critical, too, and disapprov- 
ing. 

“Of what was the doctor thinking,” she cried, sharply, 
‘‘when he sent this pygmy here ? Why, she is too sma:l 
by half, Dick, to be of any service to me.” 

“Lord love you, aunt,” roared Dick, over the noise vi 
the children and the barking of the dogs, ‘‘the choicest 
goods are done up in small parcels. Try her—she’s 2 
treasure, and we may naturally hope that she'll be larger 
and stronger by-and-by.” 

Mrs. Steele dropped the crowing baby into my arms so 
suddenly that I staggered, and nearly lost my balance. 

“Take him,” she said, ‘‘and let us see what you can, 
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do with him. Generally speaking, he dislikes strangers.” 
By some happy chance the rosy little fellow looked in 
my poor, pinched face, and, as if reassured by what he 
saw there, he nestled his downy cheek against my neck, 
and cooed like a wood-pigeon. The hard eyes of the 
tired mother softened. The children laughed, and left 
Vandine to crowd and cling around me. I strained the 
child to my shoulder with all my strength, which, alas ! 
was not much, and he hugged me with two chubby arms 
and crowed joyfully. 

“That is odd,” said Mrs. Steele. ‘‘You can stay, 
Polly. It is plain that he will be good with you, and by- 
and-by, I dare say, I can make you useful in various 
ways about the house. Dick, you must remain and dine 
with us—the children have not seen you fora long time.” 

‘Good heaven ! not if I know myself!” cried Vandine. 
‘«That is—beg pardon !—I’ve another engagement. My 
dear aunt, I stand in deadly terror of yournursery. How 
thoughtful of you to provide these youngsters with inch- 
thick boots—how good for the shins of their friends and 
relatives! Ientreat you all to be as easy with poor Polly 
as possible. She is miserably weak as yet—hasn’t had 
time to get her strength up, you know.” 

As he beat a masterly retreat toward the door I, stag- 
gering under the weight of the baby, followed him, with 
unspeakable yearning in my wasted, dark face. 

‘From Scylla to Charybdis,” muttered Vandine ; 
‘from the frying-pan to the fire! I’m afraid this is 
what our new move amounts to, Polly. But, brace up! 
Ill drop in often to see how you get on with the infant.” 

“Oh, will you ?” I cried, joyfully, with the tears in my 
hollow eyes. 

“Of course. Iam the nephew of the house, you knew. 
Don’t cry, my dear. Why, bless me, are you so sorry to 
part, Polly ?” as two great drops rolled down my cheeks. 
“‘This will never do. Keep up your spirits, and mind 
you don’t drop the kid—he’s too heavy for you, by half. 
And now, au revoir, as the French say.” 

I was so forlorn and friendless, and, I dare say, so sad 
and pitiful to look at, as I stood there with the child in 
my arms, that, moved by some compassionate impulse, 
Dick Vandine bent suddenly and kissed me. That caress 
marked an epoch in my life. 

His careless, good-natured face lighted the nursery 
door for an instant ; the children ran after him, scream- 
ing protests against his departure. I heard his gay laugh 
as he eluded their clutching hands, then he was gone, 
and all the light of the day with him. 


CHAPTER NIII. 
MISS PAM’S DISCOVERY. 


‘Come, Hopkins—where is the lantern ?” said the 
thin, well-bred voice of Miss Pamela Greylock. 

‘Waiting on the porch, ma’am,” answered Hopkins. 
*‘Tt’s as dark as a pocket outside, and the rain is begin- 
ning to fall.” 

‘*That does not frighten me,” said Miss Pam, calmly 
adjusting her waterproof and thrusting her hands into 
gloves. ‘‘I really cannot endure this thing longer, I 
must see Robert’s daughter at any cost—yes, even at the 
risk of giving my brother deadly offense. Surely I am 
old enough to have my own way sometimes.” 

“That you are,” answered the housekeeper, with a 
glance at her mistress’s gray hair and delicate wrinkled 
face. ‘‘ Your grand-niece is as pretty as a pink, ma’am, 
and well worth seeing. I wonder you’ve been able to 
hold aloof from her so long.” 

Miss Pamela was about to do an unheard-of thing—that 


is, to defy her brother’s authority, and break his com- 
mands. The widow and child of Robert Greylock had 
been living at the Woods fora month, and as yet Miss 
Pam had not set eyes upon either of them. Now the cry 
of her heart was too strong to be resisted longer. In 
storm and darkress and secrecy she was about to visit 
Rose Cottage. 

The coast was clear. Godfrey Greylock had gone to 
his library, and was not likely to leave it till bedtime. 
Fully equipped for a plunge into rainy chaos, Miss Pam 
stepped from her own sitting-room out upon a porch 
where a lighted lantern was shining. Hopkins assumed 
the lead, bearing this luminary. She was short and fat, 
she waddled like a duck, and her face, in its close hood, 
looked like an hilarious full moon. Nevertheless, the 
darkness of the hour, and the secrecy of the mission, gave 
her the appearance of a female Guy Fawkes. Miss Pam 
followed after, her skirts held high, the puddles splash- 
ing her thin ankles. The two plunged into the wooded 
grounds, now black as Hades, and swept by gusts of wet 
wind. Hopkins’s lantern looked like a beacon in an-ocean 
of profound gloom. On they trudged, through graveled 
drives and winding walks, starting at every sound, fear- 
ful of hearing Godfrey Greylock’s pursuing feet, until, 
from across a stretch of open lawn, they saw the windows 
of Rose Cottage shining softly in the darkness. 

“‘T dread to meet that woman,” shuddered Miss Pam. 
‘*My brother himself could not be more reluctant to 
enter her presence than I am. I only hope the child is 
not asleep. Make haste, Hopkins, and ring the bell.”’ 

The two women stepped upon the vine-hung piazza. 
On their right was the window of Mrs. Iris’s pink bou- 
doir, smothered in lace and muslin, but standing half 
open to admit air. Suddenly, from the room within, 
broke a child’s voice, angry and distressed. : 

“‘T want Polly,” it said. ‘‘ Why don’t you bring Polly, 
Hannah Johnson ? I won't go to bed—I want Polly !” 

This in passionate jerks, with sobs between. Then fol- 
lowed the sound of sharp slaps on firm baby flesh, and 
the voice of Hannah Johnson answered : 

‘*You horrid little thing! Mind you, never dare say 
that again, or you'll be whipped within an inch of your 
life—you will.” And more slaps emphasized the threat. 

Miss Pam and the housekeeper looked at each other. 

“‘Good gracious me !” cried Hopkins. 

“Can I believe my ears ?” said Miss Pam, in horror. 
“They do not hear us, of course. Open the door, Hop- 
kins—it is ajar, I see. Iam going straight in.” 

She was well acquainted with Rose Cottage, and she 
stepped without ceremony into the hall, and flung back 
the door of the pink boudoir. 

In the centre of the room, curled up like a kitten in a 
great, soft chair, lay Iris Greylock. She was dressed all 
in filmy white, and this, combined with her loose, curling 
hair and delicate outlines, gave her almost an infantine 
appearance. Her lazy little hands rested idly on her lap ; 
her eyes were half closed, showing the length of the black 
lashes. She looked bored and indolent, and as oblivious 
as the dead to the struggle that was going on at her very 
elbow ’twixt Hannah Johnson and the child Fairy. 

Panting and writhing in the grasp of the brown woman, 
her angel face red with wrath, her violet eyes drenched 
with tears, her sash and pretty frock all awry, a picture 
of lovely weakness in the hands of ugly strength—so little 
Ethel Greylock burst, for the first time, on the vision of 
her great-aunt. 

“T want Polly !—I want Polly !” she screamed anew, 
and then, at sight of Miss Pamela Greylock standing 
there on the threshold, her slim figure wrapped in 
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waterproof, shocked amazemént on her high-bred face, 
and with Hopkins and the lantern at her shoulder, Fairy 
stopped suddenly. 

**Good heaven! madam,” said Miss Pam, addressing 
the indolent white figure in the chair, ‘‘ what does this 
mean ? Do you permit your servant to abuse your child 
—my nephew Robert’s daughter ? For shame !” 

Mrs. Iris gave a great start. Hannah Johnson’s hand 
fell promptly from the child. Both stared in consterna- 
tion at this unbidden guest. Then, with the self-posses- 
sion which rarely forsook her, Mrs. Iris arose from her 
chair. 

‘“My dear Miss Greylock,” she said, sweetly—‘‘it is 
li.ss Greylock, I know. Iam happy to welcome you to 
my new home. Fairy has been very naughty to-night, 
aud Hannah—well, Hannah is an old and faithful servant, 
who loves my darling like her own life, and would not 
harm her for worlds; but she is a little rough in her 
ways. Come here, Fairy, and kiss your aunt—poor 
papa’s aunt—and tell her that mamma is very glad of the 
opportunity to thank her for her kind letters, and for the 
help which she sent to you and me in our distress, some 
weeks ago.” 

Fairy did not move, and Miss Pam put on the look of a 
Medusa. Her soul was vexed within her. She cast one 
glance around the room. Sheets of music lay upon the 
piano, flowers filled the vases, rose-colored shades soft- 
ened the lights. The whole air of the place was steeped 
in luxurious languor. 

“*“My letters were not kind, madam,” she answered, 
severely. ‘‘ How could they be, when I have never felt 
kindly toward you? Now let me ask, who is ‘Polly,’ 
and why was your danghter crying so piteously for her 
just now ?”” 

Mrs. Iris broke into an amused laugh. 

“‘T fear you will be shocked when I tell you. Polly 
no longer exists. She was an odious green bird—a parrot 
—the only pet that Fairy ever had. My poor darling 
cherished an absurd affection for her. Being very poor 
at the time, we were forced to herd with the scum of a 
great city, and one day a vicious neighbor wrung the 
bird’s neck. Fairy still has times of lamenting for her 
defunct favorite—this is one of them.” 

Miss Pam stood for a moment gazing at the child, then 
Nature triumphed. She made one rush toward her, and 
caught her to her heart, just as Mercy Poole had done at 
the inn. Mrs. Iris began to sob im a lace handkerchief. 

** Does she—does she look like her poor father ?” she 
faltered. 

Miss Pam searched the little, finshed, tear-wet face, 
with pitiless scrutiny. 

**Not in the least,” she answered. ‘‘She has eyes of 
the same color, but I see no other resemblance.” 

Mrs. Iris lookod disappointed. 

“That is odd,” she answered ; “‘ other people notice 
the marked likeness—I myself think it very striking.” 

“Tsee nothing of it,’’ said Miss Pam, coldly. ‘‘ She has 
jet-black brows and lashes with her blue eyes—such a 
thing was never known in the Greylock family.” 

‘*Poor Fairy !” laughed Mrs. Iris, a little scornfully ; 
‘‘thut beauty she inherits from her unfortunate mother. 
My brow» and lashes have always been greatly admired. 
I wonder, Miss Greylock, if her strong will and hot 
temper are also a rightful inheritance.” 

Miss Pam’s delicate face put on a look of high dis- 
pleasure. 

“T dare say, madam, since those same characteristics 
in her father brought shame and dissension, for. the first 
time to the Greylock family.” 
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She had seated herself, with Fairy in her arms ; but the 
child’s mood was not favorable just then to friendly ad- 
vances. 

“‘T want Polly! Bring Polly—I will have Polly !” she 
still screamed, as she reduced herself to a heap of lawn 
and lace, kicking legs and crumpled curls. 

‘© You see what a whirlwind she is !” purred Mrs. Iris. 

‘‘T see that she is being brought up very badly,” re- 
plied Miss Pam, with severity ; ‘‘las she learned her 
alphabet yet ?” 

‘‘Her alphabet ?—ohy no !” answered Mrs. Iris, with a 
peculiarly gay, irritating laugh ; ‘‘ but she can dance like 
asylph. She has my talent, Miss Greylock, as well asmy 
eyebrows. Come here, Fairy, and dance for mamma.” 

Miss Pam grew rigid with horror. Her arms fell away 
from her niece, who bounded out of them, like a rubber 
ball, with all the anger gone in a moment from her little 
face. 

Mrs. Iris limped to the piano and struck a gay note, in 
response to which the child made a graceful leap into the 
centre of the room, where she began to spin around on 
her tiny toes like a flower shaken by the wind. 

Yes, she was a genius! Plainly her mother’s mantle 
had fallen upon her. Heaven had not made those ex- 
quisite feet to go through life by hum-drum ways. She 
danced with as little seeming effort as a bit of thistle- 
down sails on the air or a mote moves in a sunbeam. 
The display of natural grace and artistic skill in each and 
all of her movements was really wonderful—Mrs. Iris 
had already given her daughter some excellent training. 
How lovely was the pink and white figure, as it fluttered 
and swayed! How perfect the rose-leaf face, dimpling 
now with delight in her own powers. 

And Miss Pam! In shocked amazement, in utter dis- 
may, she sat and stared at her niece, as if she were the 
Gorgon’s head. Presently Fairy bowed and kissed her 
hand to an imaginary audience, and then with a gay little 
laugh, subsided on Mrs. Iris’s lap. A groan escaped Miss 
Pam. 

‘© Oh, this is terrible !”’ she cried out. 

Mrs. Iris paited the golden head in fond approval. 

‘*Do you thinx so ?” she answered, airily. ‘Now, I 
rejoice in her geni>3, since it is plain that she has her 
own living to earn in :his world.” 

Miss Pam looked arourd the luxurious room. 

‘* She seems to be very well provided for at present.” 

Mrs. Iris shrugged her shoulders. Hannah Johnson 
had vanished lohg before from the room, and Hopkins 
was waiting in the hall. These two women were alone 
with the child. 

“Yes,” answered Mrs. Iris, dryly, ‘‘ Godfrey Greylock 
has consented to furnish this shelter for his one only 
grandchild, and at the same time he tells me that he has 
disinherited her—that his entire fortune will be given ta 
a stranger. He detests us—he throws his charity to us 
like a bone to starving dogs. Do you think I have any 
gratitude for such a man? None! For Fairy’s sake, and 
because I am crippled and helpless, I must live here—I 
must eat his bread, and accept the conditions which he 
makes for me, but only fora time. The day is near when 
Fairy will free both herself and her unhappy mother from 
this miserable existence.” 

Her voice took a tragic ring. With that beautiful child 
leaning against her knee, and the shaded lamp shining on 
her pale, fiery face, she made a picture that Miss Pam 
would not soon forget. 

“‘Surely you cannot—you do not mean,” she cried, 
aghast, ‘‘to put your Caughter upon the stage ?” 

‘Exactly. Ihave begun myself to train her for the 
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career of a danseuse. Dame! as the French say. I 
loathe Godfrey Greylock’s charity. All that we have 
here is my child’s by right. What has she ever done 
that she should be despoiled of her lawful heritage—that 
it should be taken from her, and given to a stranger ?” 

Miss Pam’s thin, jeweled hands worked nervously on 
her lap. 

‘*Madam,” she answered, ‘‘ that is my brother’s busi- 
ness, not mine. I have never been allowed a voice in the 
matter—nor shall I ever be.” 

‘Then he did not send you here to-night ?” 

‘On the contrary, I came in defiance of his wishes and 
commands. He will be deeply offended if he learns that 
I have visited you.” 

Mrs. Iris gnawed her lip. 

‘Were it not for Fairy, I would not remain in this 
place a day longer, Miss Greylock. I am in durance 
here—subject to constant surveillance, like any prisoner. 
I may not go in or out, or pass his gates, or venture to 
approach him, without Godfrey Greylock’s permission. 
Bah! Do you think I will long submit to such rules ? 
No! As the widow of’ his son, and the mother of his 
granddaughter, I demand proper consideration at your 
brother’s hands, and I will have it, too!” 

Unpleasant memories crowded up in Miss Pam’s mind. 
She put on an air of cold hauteur. 

‘*Madam,” she answered, ‘‘I know not how you can 
reasonably expect consideration or respect from Robert’s 
relatives, but this innocent child—yes, it is hard for 
her.” 

Mrs. Iris’s eyes flashed, but she kept her temper ad- 
mirably. 

“T shall not attempt to defend my past conduct, Miss 
Greylock,” she said, indifferently. ‘‘ Take a message from 
me to Fairy’s grandfather. Tell him that Robert’s 
daughter has talent—decided talent, inherited from her 
mother—tell him t&at I shall do my utmost to develop it 
properly—that we shall not long remain captives, shut 
up in this pretty jail—not long will we trouble him to be 
our keeper—say that Fairy will soon command a price, 
which will fill our mouths with something better than 
the bitter bread of his charity. And now, it is long past 
my child’s bed-time, and her eyes are growing heavy. 
Pardon me, Miss Greylock, if I request you to bring this 
interview to a close.” 

Uprose Miss Pam, with consternation and wrath in her 
delicate face. She was actually dismissed. 

**J will tell my brother,” she answered ; ‘‘ be surq that 
I will tell him everything! Heaven knows I pity poor 
Robert’s daughter, if her future is to be molded by your 
hands. Farewell, madam, it is my conviction that you 
were born to be the evil genius of the Greylocks.” 

She made her exit from Rose Cottage, and with Hopkins 
and the lantern, hastened back to the villa. There she 
slipped out of waterproof and overshoes, and, nerved to 
desperation by all that she had seen and heard that 
evening, she went straight to Godfrey Greylock’s library 
and knocked. 

“‘Come in,” he answered. 

He was reading at a carved table. A window of the 
rich room stood open, and puffs of night-wind swept 
through, and flared the swinging lamp above his head. 
Near him, on the wall, hung the engraving of a superb 
old Elizabethan house—Greylock Hall, in its ancient 
park. Among the knicknacks on the table a photograph 
of Sir Gervase, the boy-baronet, looked out from a velvet 
frame. 

A fair Saxon stripling he seemed to be, with a face 
more grave than merry, eyes direct and fearless in their 
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gaze, and a resolute cast of feature. Of late the master 
of the Woods had sought to surround himself with every 
possible reminder of his English relatives—plainly he de- 
sired to keep them continually in his thoughts. 

‘*Godfrey,” cried Miss Pam, without preface or apology, 
‘‘T have been to Rose Cottage, and I have seen Robert’s 
widow and her child !” 

He started angrily, and dropped his book. 

“T could not help it,’”’ she protested, before he could 
utter a word. ‘‘It was o spirit in my feet, to quote 
Shelley’s song, that led me. I was wild to look upon 
Robert’s little girl; and, oh, how lovely she is !—my 
heart aches for her. Godfrey, you have met your match 
in your daughter-in-law—that woman is simply terrible !” 
And then she told him everything. 

Not a muscle of his cold, thin face changed. He sat 
ruffling the leaves of his book as he listened ; a sardonic 
smile appeared at the corners of his mouth. 

“Do you feel repaid for your nocturnal ramble, 
Pamela,” he asked, dryly, when the. story was finished, 
‘‘ for setting at naught my express commands and defy- 
ing my wishes ?” 

‘‘Yes,” answered Miss Pam, hotly ; ‘‘for I have seen 
poor Rob’s child, and discovered her mother’s wicked 
designs concerning her. Surely you will interfere, God- 
frey—you will do something to save the poor darling ?” 

His cold eyes grew colder yet. 

“I? By no means! Let the ex-ballet girl train up 
her child to her own profession. What is it tous? The 
mother has full control of her offspring. Really, al) this 
is no affair of mine. Rose Cottage is at the disposal of 
that woman so long as she obeys my commands. Should 
anything better be offered her, she is, of course, perfectly 
free to take it. Pardon me, Pamela, if I say you have 
acted like a simpleton.” 

She looked completely staggered. 

‘* Godfrey, how can you ?” she gasped. 
child’s own grandfather !”’ 

“Do not constantly remind me of that odious fact.” 

‘* But for the sake of the family honor, Godfrey-——” 

‘¢The family honor has already been torn in shreds by 
that woman—it is not possible for it to suffer greater in- 
juries than it has already sustained at her hands. I now 
consider its sole custodians to be myself and Sir Gervase 
Greylock.” 

“Do not mention that detestable English boy to me,” 
cried Miss Pam, in a passion. ‘‘I espouse the cause of 
Robert’s daughter. Iam her friend and supporter—mere 
now than ever before, for it is plain that she has no one 
on earth who cares for her welfare—not even her own 
mother.” 

He brought his hand down heavily on his beok. His 
sombre eyes flashed. 

** Are you so devoid of penetration, Pamela, that you 
cannot see through the scheme of Mrs. Iris Greylock ? 
Bah ! it is as transparent as water. She wants to make 
her daughter my heiress, and this dancing business is 
simply a means which she employs to force me to terms.” 

“But I tell you, Godfrey, that I found her servant 
beating—actually beating the child, and she looking on 
in utter indifference.” 

“That does not surprise me. 
mother.” 

“You cannot imagine how lovely the little thing 
looked, as she whirled round on her tiny toes,” Miss Pam 
half sobbed. ‘‘And at the same time she made my blood 
run cold. Her beauty is something marvelous, and she 
has a temper exactly like poor dear Rob’s.” 

Godfrey Greylock frowned. 
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“Tam highly displeased with you, Pamela. You had 
no business to make these disgusting discoveries. But if 
the child wishes to dance, and if she has talent——” 

‘*She has, she has, I am sorry to say! I could not 
help but see it !” 

‘‘Well, then, let her dance !”’ he said, with supreme in- 
difference ; but he gnawed his lip furiously, and there 
was a red gleam of wrath in his eyes. ‘‘I understand 
that woman’s game. She longs for power and wealth and 
unlimited freedom, and through her child she hopes to 
obtain all three. I pay her bills, I provide her with 
every needed luxury, and yet she is not satisfied. By-the- 
way, Pamela, here is a letter which I received to-day from 
Sir Gervase Greylock. Read it. He writes most delight- 
fully, I assure you.” 

He held out to her a letter bearing an English post- 
mark. She recoiled. 

““No, no! Do not ask me! Of course he writes de- 
lightfully to the Yankee cousin whose heir he expects to 
be. Godfrey, if this young baronet is the noble, manly 
fellow which I hope he is, he will think twice before he 
robs poor little Fairy of her birthright.”’ 

Godfrey Greylock leaped up from his chair, as if the 
thread of his patience had suddenly been cut short. 

‘Pamela, you remind me of a bird that can pipe but 
one tune. - Never dare to go to Rose Cottage again !” 

‘*T’m sure I do not want to go there again, Godfrey—I 
had quite enough of that woman to-night.” 

And she walked out of the room. 


CHAPTER XIV. 


FAIRY’S FORTUNES. 


Miss Pam went no more to Rose Cottage, but on the 
day following her evening visit she dispatched a servant 
to that pretty hermitage with a cage, in which was a big 
green parrot, destined to console poor Fairy for the lost 
pet of her less fortunate days—the Polly for which she 
still lamented. 

At sight of this gift Mrs. Iris went off into paroxysms of 
laughter, in which she was joined by Hannah Johnson. 

‘* How good—how kind of Miss Greylock !” cried the 
ex-danseuse, as soon as she had breath to speak. ‘‘If 
there is anything on earth that I detest, it is a parrot. 
Nevertheless, the dear bird shall have a place in my bou- 
doir, and we will listen to her dulcet voice the day long. 
Come, Fairy ; come, my precious child, and behold your 
lost Polly !” 

Fairy put her fingers in her mouth and scowled. 

‘«'That’s not Polly !’’ she answered, saucily. 

“‘Ah, yes, it is,” said Mrs. Iris, in a coaxing tone. 
*« Just listen !”’ 

“Polly, Polly. I’m Polly !” croaked the green bird. 

*« Give her the finest cake in the house, Hannah,’’ com- 
manded Mrs. Iris. ‘‘ And now, my Fairy, come and take 
your dancing lesson. By this means we shall yet force 
our Grand Mogul to listen to justice and reason. Ah, 
me! time was when I could have danced with you, you 
pretty elf; but now mamma’s day is over—only with 
great difficulty can she show you the simplest steps.” 

Fairy forgot Polly instantly, as the artful speaker knew 
well she would, for the child had developed a wonderful 
passion, a marvelous talent for Mrs. Iris’s ‘‘ dear lost art.” 
In a pocket-diary of the ex-danseuse these lines might 
have been found : 

“In a fit of ennai, when the deadly dullness of Rose 
Cottage seemed quite unbearable, I began to learn Fairy 
to dance. What was my delight to find her take to the 
business as naturally as a duck to water! She is flexible 
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beyond belief, and phenomenally strong and agile. She 
executes the most charming movements with no effort 
whatever. Nature has gifted her with a suppleness and 
grace that is really wonderful. If Godfrey Greylock 
remains obdurate—if he will not make her his heiress, I 
will consign her to a proper master, and she shall go 
upon the stage, and become a premiére danseuse.” 

Hannah Johnson placed the parrot in a window, while 
Mrs. Iris proceeded to give Fairy her dancing lesson. 

It was difficult work for Mrs. Iris—it cost her severe 
physical pangs, but she went about it with stubborn de- 
termination. Fairy stood on her heels, her toes—every- 
thing but her pretty curly head. Her lithe body assumed 
amazing angles. She bent and twisted and twirled, she 
floated and fluttered, and swayed and swung, while Mrs. 
Iris struck the gay notes from the piano, and beat time 
with her one sound foot. 

‘*Poor papa used to say that every inch of a dancer’s 
body should be trained,” she sighed ; ‘‘ even to the eyes, 
the fingers, the facial expression. Now, Fairy—one, two, 
three. No; that will not do. Try again. Bravo, child! 
Your poise is delightful—yes, you have the real artistic 
faculty. Let us try the little Spanish dance that I 
learned you yesterday.” 

The parrot cocked her green head to one side, and 
cried, ‘‘ I'm Polly—I’m Polly !” 

Hannah Johnson grinned from a doorway. When it 
was all over, Mrs. Iris, for once, embraced her daughter 
with ardor. 

“You're a beauty, Fairy,” she cried, ‘‘and a genius, 
also. You dance as naturally as a bird sings. There’s a 
future before you. Kiss mamma!” 

After this all intercourse betwixt the villa and the 
cottage ceased—only Mrs. Iris sent her bills with de 
lightful regularity to her banker, as she called the master 
of the Woods. Formidable bills they often were, for she 
did not confine herself to necessities, but Godfrey Grey- 
lock paid them in grim silence. 

It was Hannah Johnson who purchased everything for 
her mistress—she seemed to possess the latter’s entire 
confidence. Daily she went to the town, and frequently 
to distant cities, on Mrs. Ivis’s errands. But either,from 
choice, or because she would not stoop to ask favors of 
her stern father-in-law, Robert Greylock’s widow never 
passed the gate of the Woods. All her outside affairs 
she consigned to her servant Hannah, and with her 
child remained a strict recluse behind the vines of Rose 
Cottage. 

Month after month went by. She chafed and fumed 
and waited in vain for a change in the aspect of affairs. 
Did that autocrat at the villa never mean to relent ? 
Would not that prim Miss Pam come again to see poor 
Robert’s daughter? No. The Summer dwindled into 
Autumn. Life grew very luxurious and also very dull. 
New novels Mrs. Iris had in abundance, and new music, 
and there were the dancing lessons, which went on with 
determined regularity ; but these things were not engross- 
ing enough for her active mind. She fared sumptuously 
every day. She had rich toilets direct from a city 
modiste, servants to do her bidding—every reasonable 
luxury surrounded her, but still she was not content. 
Her enforced solitude, the restrictions that met her at 
every turn, the uncertainty of this life at the cottage, 
galled her exceedingly. Yet never once did she defy 
Godfrey Greylock’s authority, or attempt to pass the 
boundaries which he had set for her. She feared the 
man, and the ground she had gained in his dominions, 
unsatisfactory as it was, she was more than anxious to 
keep. 
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o’clock—the dinner hour at the villa—had struck, and 
Godfrey Greylock stood in his warm, bright drawing- 
room, waiting for Miss Pam to join him. 

The wind roared around the brown tower, and smote 
across the plate-glass windows ; sleet pattered sharply on 
the panes. He could hear the groaning of the great trees 
in the avenues. This was a night sure to bring wreck 
and disaster to the coast. 

Presently Hopkins appeared at the door with 1 mes- 


5age : 

‘* Miss Greylock begs you'll exouse her, sir,” she said ; 
‘‘ she’s had a bad turn and is quite upset. And will you 
be so good as to sit down to dinner without her? She’s 
never herself, you know, sir, when this anniversary comes 
round.” 

Yes, he knew. Eight years had passed since the 
tragedy, but how well he remembered all its dreary 
details ! In solitary grandeur he seated himself at his 
sumptuous board, opposite Miss Pam’s empty chair. 
The lights burned brightly, the blaze of a wood-fire 
flashed on the glass and silver of the table ; but outside 
the tempest seemed to grow in violence. 

‘It’s a hard evening for travelers, sir,” the servant who 
waited at his elbow ventured to say. 

He had barely got beyond the soup and fish, when, 
without warning of any kind the door flew open, and 
something darted into the room, ran around the table, 
and climbed into Miss Pamela’s empty chair. 

Godfrey Greylock paused in the act of lifting a glass 
of wine to his lips—the golden liquor splashed down on 
the board. 

He stared in blank amazement. Over the damask cloth 
arose a head like asunbeam, and two big blue eyes gazed 
back at him across the shining table, like andacious moons. 
The hood was pushed back on her pretty neck, and the 
storm had drenched her sunny hair, and torn it out in 
countless rings and tendrils. The little jacket that pro- 
tected her small shoulders was covered with sleet and 
snow. She looked like some bright-winged bird, blown 
by the rude tempest of the night into this luxurious 
Toom. 

Godfrey Greylock put dowm his glass. He gazed 
steadily at the object there in Miss Pam’s high carved 
chair, and the object gazed steadily back at him. He 
was not dreaming, nor laboring under any hallucination. 
It was his despised and rejected granddaughter, and on 
this dreary anniversary of Robert Greylock’s death she 
was sitting before him at his table, and looking at him 
with her father’s eyes. He turned to the servant. 

‘Leave the room,” he said. 

The man vanished. 

‘* Who sent you here in this storm ?” Godfrey Greylock 
then demanded of the golden hair and blue eyes opposite. 

“Nobody,” she answered. ‘‘Iran away. I wish you 
would give me some supper. I was so angry with 
Hannah Johnson that I would not eat any at home. and 
she said, ‘ Very well, I might go to bed hungry.’” 

He filled a porcelain plate with the choicest morsels 
on the table, and placed it before her. She fell to the 
repast with appetite, yet in a dainty way, that showed 
her table manners had not been neglected. He watched 
her silently. She had grown much in the last twenty 
months, ‘and her beauty had put on a high-bred look, 
which suited well a daughter of the Greylocks. When 
her hunger was appeased she pushed the plate away, and 
gave him a little nod of thanks. 

‘Who came with you from Rose Cottage at this hour ?” 
ne demanded, sternly. 

“No one. I came alone,” she answered. 


He thought of the long half-mile through the woods, of 
the darkness and tempest, and his face grew sterner yet. 

“Do you not know that I have strictly forbidden the 
inmates of the Cottage to approach this house ?” he 
cried. 

‘Oh, yes,” she replied, airily, ‘‘ mamma told me; but 
she had a headache to-night, and I couldn’t stay with 
Hannah Johnson. She slaps and pinches me, and I hate 
her. SoI thought that, being my grandpa, you wouldn’t 
mind if I paid you one little, small, wee visit.” 

Perhaps her audacity struck him dumb ; at least, he 
did not answer. 

‘Hannah Jobnson calls you a Grand Mogul,” she went 
on, with the terrible communicativeness of childhood ; 
‘a proud old peacock, with no more heart than a mile- 
stone—a monster, who means to rob me of my birth- 
right.” 

“Ah!” 

‘‘And mamma says she will be even with you yet, and 
that everything here ought to be mine; and she could 
wish an earthquake would swallow it before it passes to 
the English boy. She says I must dance to torment you, 
and that she will put my name in full on the playbills 
when I go on the stage to support myself and her. 
Would you like to see me dance, grandpa?’ And with- 
out waiting for an »nswer she sprang out of Miss Pam’s 
chair, cast off her litle jacket, and whirled away over the 
bare, polished floor, like a small dervish. 

He spoke not a syllable. The fire blazed redly on the 
tiled hearth, the storm beat across the windows, and the 
yellow-haired child gyrated hither and thither, spinning 
like mad on the tips of her toes, until it was enough to 
make one giddy to watch her. Godfrey Greylock put 
out an authoritive hand at last. 

“Stop !’’ he commanded ; ‘“‘no more of these antics.” 

She stopped, but with a scowl. 

“‘Don’t you like my dancing, grandpa ?” 

“No; it is outrageous—abominable !” 

This was more than she could bear. She snatched up 
her jacket, and turned on him like a wasp that had been 
brushed rudely. 

“‘Nobody ever said that before. You are rude—you 
are horrid. I shall go on the stage and dance to thou- 
sands of people, and make mamma’s fortune and my own. 
And I do not want any of your money—you need not 
think Ido. I’d stamp on it, I’d throw it to the dogs. 
You are a Grand Mogul, and an old peacock, just as 
Hannah Johnson says. Now, I’m going home, and I 
shall not come to see you again.” 

She marched grandly to the door, but by the time she 
reached it her wrath seemed to subside. She looked 
wistfully back. 

“‘T would kiss you, grandpa, if you wanted me to,” she 
said. 

“That is kind, Miss Greylock,” he answered ; ‘“‘ but I 
am not in the least particular about it.” 

She drew nearer to him. 

“If you'll stoop your head, grandpa, I’ll give you a 
good kiss.” 

He did not move an inch, but she was penitent, and 
ready to meet him more than half way ; so she climbed 
on his chair, and drawing his proud head down to her 
own level, she put her fresh young lips to his cheek and 
kissed him. 

“‘T was very impolite, grandpa. I hope you'll forgive 
me,” she said, meekly, ‘‘and send one of your dogs home 
with me. I saw one in the hall as J came in. It is very 
dark under the trees, and the wind makes a great noise, 
and the snow is deep—he’d take care of me, you know.” 
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Godfrey Greylock started to his feet and rang the bell 
sharply. Hopkins answered it. 

“Did you admit this child, Hopkins ?” he asked, 
sternly. 

Her face betrayed her guilt. 

‘‘Lord bless you, sir—yes, I did,” she stammered. 
*“‘Tcouldn’t help it. She was standing at the door all 
covered with snow, and she says, in her sweet little voice, 
‘May I come in and see my grandpa?’ and ’twas eight 
years ago this very night——” 


“That’s enough,” he interrupted ; “take the child up H 


to Miss Greylock’s room. Iam going out, and when I 
return I will give you further instructions.” 

Hopkins looked as though the skies were falling around 
her. 

He stepped into the hall, seized his hat and overcoat, 
and strode out of the villa into the wild night. 

He took the way to Rose Cottage. The furious storm 
pelted him, the darkness was intense;, but he went 
swiftly on, like a man with a purpose. As he came in 
sight of the house he saw lights flashing from window to 
window, and the shadow of hurrying figures on the cur- 
tains. The child had been missed, and Mrs. Iris and the 
servants were searching for her. In the hall he met his 
son’s widow. She was white with consternation. 

‘* Fairy !” she gasped, falling back, as if about to faint 
at sight of her visitor. ‘‘She is gone. I cannot find her. 
Oh, I am lost !” 

“©Calm yourself,” he answered, coldly. ‘Your child 
is at the villa, safe and well, madam, and I am here to 
ask for a few words in private.” 

Then she knew that a crisis had come in her affairs. 
Fairy at the villa and Godfrey Greylock at Rose Cottage ! 
Mechanically she led him into the pink boudoir and 
closed the door. 

** Well ?” she said. 

He looked grim and determined. 

“For nearly two years, madam, you have lived in this 
cottage under limitations which, I dare say, you find dis- 
tasteful. To-night I have walked a half-mile through 
storm and darkness to propose a change in your mode of 
life. Without wasting words, I simply say, I am con- 
vinced that you are unfit to exercise authority over your 
child. Give her up to me, and I will educate her in a 
manner which befits a daughter of the Greylocks ; I will 
place her with proper associates, I will make her my 
future heiress !” 

She could have screamed aloud in her surprise and ex- 
ceeding joy. A little tiff with Hannah Johnson, the flight 
of an angry, audacious child from Rose Cottage straight 
to the forbidden villa, and lo! here was the result for 
which she had vainly worked and hoped long, weary 
months! At a later day she would learn the details of 
the matter ; but now she only said, with an air of indig- 
nant sadness : : 

“Ts it possible that you wish to separate me from my 
one only child ?” 

“Not altogether. She will be permitted to see you as 
often as she desires ; but I must be her guardian—not 
you. To my word she must listen, not to yours. My in- 
fluence and none other must surround her, and we must 
have no more of this dancing business.” Mrs. Iris 
smiled covertly. ‘In short, you are to give up all con- 
trol of her.’’ 

«* And in return——? 

‘In return, madam, I will leave you mistress of your 
own movements, with a deed of Rose Cottage, and an 
income of ten thousand dollars per year. Fiiends you 
and I can never be—there are too many unpleasant 
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memories between us—but for the cii'd’s sake, my aver- 
sion to you shall from this time hencetor.. take the form 
only of simple avoidance.” , 

Her black eyes shone, the blood flashed into her pretty, 
faded face. “/erily her hour had struck at last! But in 
this, the very first, and perhaps the sweetest, moment of 
her triumph, out from a dark corner of the room burst a 
voice, harsh, sudden, ominous : 

“* Polly! Polly!” it cried ; ‘‘ where’s Polly?” 

Iris Greylock started and screamed in nervous fright, 
then she broke into an hysterical laugh. It was the 
parrot, whose slumbers had been disturbed by the con- 
versation. 

‘*That wretched bird !’ she gasped, ‘‘I shall wring its 
vile neck some day.” She fell trembling into a chair, 
and covered her face with her hands. ‘‘It is very hard, 
very cruel to take my child from me,” she sobbed, “the 
apple of my eye—poor Rob's little girl. It is very hard 
to give the control of her to one who is, and will always 
be, my enemy. It is hard to relinquish all hope of a pro- 
fessional career for her, but, since it is for Fairy’s good, I 
consent. Though my heart should break I will not stand 
in the way of her best interests. Make her happy, give 
her her rights, her proper place in the world, and I will 
not complain. I will sacrifice myself iv my child.” 

A pitiless smile curled his lip. 

“‘T beg you, let us have no heroics, madam. Rose 
Cottsge 2nd ten thousand per year can scarcely be called 
sacrifice. And such a fortune as your daughter will in- 
herit from me is rarely earned in any profession, and 
never by any other than the most extraordinary talent. 
And now there is but one thing more, madam. Do me 
the favor to discharge from your employ the woman 
called Hannah Johnson.” 

Mrs. Iris grew absolutely pale. 

‘‘Hannah !” she gasped. ‘Oh, I understand, Fairy 
dislikes her ; she has been complaining to you, the fool- 
ish, unreasonable child. I assure you poor Hannah is 
her slave. Impossible! I cannot part with her.” 

He frowned. 

‘May I ask why ?” 

‘‘She has been my faithful servant through good and 
evil report ; through poverty, sickness and trouble. It 
would be base ingratitude to cast her out now. Be con- 
tent with parting me from my child, and do not drive _ 
away my old and trusty attendant.” 

He looked displeased. 

“I fear you are injudicious in your choice of servants, 
madam. However, I will not urge the point, for to-mor- 
row I shall place my granddaughter at s school of my 
own selection, and the persons connected with your 
household will have nothing more to do with her. She 
will pass this night under my roof, and in the morning 
you must bid her farewell for the present.” 

Godfrey Greylock went back to the villa through the 
sleet and darkness. Miss Pam met him in the hall, her 
indisposition forgotten, her delicate face full of happy 
agitation. 

‘‘Oh, to think it should have happened on this anni- 
versary,’’ she said, with pardonable incoherence. ‘‘ Thank 
Heaven you had not the heart to send her out of the 
house to-night, Godfrey. She is askeep in my room. 
Come look at her, she is like an angel.” 

‘* Not now,” he answered. ‘This way, Pamela.” 

He entered his library, and she followed, He went 
over to a cabinet in a corner, and opening a drawer, drew 
out a folded paper. 

‘“‘Here,” he said, ‘‘is my last will and testament, 
Pamela—the document which gives all my earthly 
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possessions to Sir Gervase Greylock.” 
back. 

‘“‘I do not wish to see it, Godfrey : pray excuse me ! 
You know my sentiments.” 

“Yes,” he replied, ‘‘ but do not fear. I had no thought 
of asking you to read it.” 

He made a stride to the open grate, and flung the will 
into it. A flash of fire, a pinch of gray ashes, and Sir 
Gervase Greylock had lost a million or more in American 
Jands and money. 

‘Tt is not pleasant for aman to eat his own words,” said 
Godfrey Greylock, slowly ; ‘“‘ but I have changed all my 
future plans, Pamela. The child above stairs is my heiress ; 
to her every dollar of my fortune will go, and yet Sir 
Gervase shall lose nothing.” Miss Pam could only stare 
at him helplessly. ‘‘ He will lose nothing,” explained the 
master of the Woods, as he met her questioning eyes, 
‘* because I have selected him to be the future husband 
of my granddaughter. Do you understand ? I shall 
arrange the matter at an early day. My dear Pamela, 
your grand-niece will be the next Lady Greylock ; 
and in the marriage of these young creatures I shall see 
fulfilled a favorite dream of mine—the union of the two 
separate branches of the family, the American wealth 
with the ancient English honors.” 


She drew quickly 


CHAPTER XY. 


A VOW. 


Tue time was six o’clock of a dark and dubious morn- 
ing, nine years after the date of the last chapter. The 
place wes the recitation-room of a boarding-school for 
young ladies, an ultra-fashionable establishment, situated 
in the quiet, aristocratic suburb of a great city. At this 
early hour the house was as still asa tomb. A term had 
just closed, with an amazing exhibition of beauty, learn- 
ing and accomplishments—the latter creditable alike to 
pupils and teachers—and the younger classes had gone 
home, also the fair, triumphant girl-graduates, all save 
one, who was now moving about, in the midst of the de- 
serted seats, and by the gloomy blackboards, and up and 
down the dusty floor, like some restless ghost. 

‘*T feel as melancholy as Marius amidst the ruins of 

‘arthage, Miss Hale,” she said to the insignificant under- 
teacher, who was guarding the beauty of the school, the 
brilliant ‘‘show " scholar, till the very moment of her de- 
parture. ‘‘ How dreary it seems here without the girls ! 
T hope nothing will happen to detain grandpa. I shall 
die of loneliness if he leaves me longer at the school.” 

She was a blonde of seventeen or thereabout, with 
hair like beaten gold, a wax-white skin, and eyebrows and 
lashes as black as ink—a marvelously handsome creature, 
with the form of a Psyche, and the air of a princess. Her 
queenly little head was faultlessly set on her marble 
throat, pride and sweetness, frost and fire mingled in the 
curve of her perfect scarlet lips, and the flash of her great, 
conquering, pansy-dark eyes. She was dressed in travel- 
ing costume, and in the hall stood her trunks, packed 
and waiting for the porter. Her face was pale, her 
manner strangely restless, perhaps from impatience. 

“Your grandfather will not arrive for a half-hour yet, 
Miss Greylock,” answered Miss Hale, with the deference 
which all the teachers were prompt to show to this reign- 
ing favorite of the school—this heiress, whom everybody 
admired and envied. ‘‘Do not be so eager to leave us ; 
we shall miss you sadly.” 

She made no reply. Was she glad or sorry that her 
school-days were over ? 

‘Do vou go directly to Blackport ?’’ asked Miss Hale. 
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‘‘Yes,” answered Ethel Greylock, absently picking up 
a book of French exercises from one of the seats. ‘‘ When 
grandpa came to see me graduate three days ago, he had, 
you know, some business matter, which obliged him to 
leave me here, and go on to a distant place to see some- 
body about something— excuse me, I cannot be definite, 
as I never ask questions concerning such things. All I 
know is, that he promised to return and take me away at 
seven this morning.” 

“He will keep his word,” never fear,” said the under- 
teacher, with an envious little sigh. ‘‘ How happy you 
ought to be, Miss Greylock! You have won all tho 
honors that we could bestow upon you here, and now 
you are going home to relatives who adore you—to the 
life of a belle, an heiress, a society queen. All this, lam 
sure, is enough to turn the head of a girl of seventeen.” 

Ethel Greylock came over to one end of the long room, 
and paused beside Miss Hale. Her pallor and restless- 
ness seemed to increase every moment. 

“There is still another thing waiting for me, Miss 
Hale,” she said, with e queer little laugh. ‘‘ You forgot 
to mention it—a husband.” 

‘*My dear!” said Miss Hale, in a shocked tone. 

“Oh, it is quite true, I assure you,” answered Ethel 
Greylock, gayly ; ‘‘ A titled husband, too—grandpa’s par- 
ticular choice. He is an English kinsman, and it is no 
secret—I have been promised to him since childhood— 
exactly after the fashion of the old style novel. All the 
girls in school knew it, and all agreed that I was the most 
fortunate creature in existence.” 

Did not Miss Hale think so, too? In her poor, tired 
heart was she not resentfully wondering why one woman 
should be overwhelmed by fortune’s favors, while another 
must be left her life long needy, and loveless and famish- 
ing ? Was she not aware that betwixt her own pinched, 
faded countenance and the dazzling young face by her 
side the contrast was almost painful ? 

‘‘You ought to be very, very happy !’’ she said again. 

Miss Greylock did not answer, but turned suddenly to 
a window and looked out. She saw a wide playground, 
inclosed in high walls and full of wind-tossed trees ; she 
saw a gray, rainy sky, and just across the way a tall 
steeple, with a clock upon it, and the hand of the time- 
piece pointed significantly to the flying moments. 

‘*What a dismal morning !” she faltered ; ‘‘it is detest- 
able to travel in rainy weather. Apropos to nothing, Miss 
Hale, I have lost a ring—a gift from grandpapa—I must 
go out in the playground and look for it before he comes. 
Doubtless I dropped it from my finger while I was walk- 
ing there yesterday.” 

‘Let me go with you, a chére,” said Miss Hale, “ and 
help you in your search.” 

“By no means! I cannot think of troubling you. 
will tind it without assistance.” 

‘Tt is no trouble,” persisted the under-teacher ; ‘‘I am 
ordered not to leave you until your grandfather arrives.” 

Ethel Greylock’s eyes flashed—haughty and imperious 
eyes they could be, when occasion required. 

‘‘T forbid you to follow me !” she cried, throwing back 
her lovely blonde head with the air of a princess. ‘I 
know exactly where to look for my ring. I care not what. 
orders you have received—I have no wish for company, 
and I will tolerate none. When one is bidding farewell 
to old scenes one naturally prefers to be alone.” 

Without deigning so much as another glance at the in- 
significant teacher who held her, as she weil knew, in 
secret awe, the lovely young graduate threw a wrap hnr- 
riedly about her shoulders, and descended to the high- 
walled playground of the school. 
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The walks were deserted now and silent. There were 
no chattering groups under the trees, no shrill girl-voices 


with the exception of the kitchen-maids, still slumbered. 
waking the echoes upand down this inclosure, into which 


Her breath came in odd gasps. Her lovely violet eyes 
assumed a frightened, guilty expression. Perhaps she 


ROBIN AND I.— SEE POEM ON PAGE 235, 


no male foot was ever allowed to intrude. Ethel Grey- 
lock cast one swift glance back at the house. Miss Hale 


had forgotten her lost ring—at any rate, she did not stop 
would not dare to follow her, and the remaining inmates, 


to search for it, but gliding swiftly into the shadow of the 
dripping trees, she went on until she came to a summer- 
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house at the furthest boundary of the grounds. There, 
Jeaning against the door of the rustic structure, in the 
spot where all males were forbidden as rigorously as in a 
Sonvent garden, stood—wonder of wonders—a man ! 

A striking-looking person, like some dark, splendid 
Apollo. He had passed his first youth, but on his lan- 
guorous Southern beauty time had left few marks. The 
tall, Jissome figure which reclined against the summer- 
house fell naturally into the most graceful curves and 
postures. His black creole eyes were as dangerous as 
eyes can be—many a woman’s heart had ached under their 
melting glances. His face was like delicate bronze, and 
its fixed expression of dreamy melancholy, of passionate, 
volcanic repression, was the last thing needed to com- 
plete its romantic charm. He wore a wide sombrero 
and a long cloak, and his whole appearance was like that 
of some splendid stage hero. 

Ethel Greylock’s advancing step broke the reverie in 
which he seemed plunged. He sprang eagerly to meet 
her. 

‘‘Thank Heaven !” he cried ; ‘‘I began to fear you 
would not come, Ethel.” 

She ran up to him, flushed and trembling. 

‘‘It was not quite easy to escape from Miss Hale—you 
" know how keen she is—but Iam here,” she panted, “ and 
you, Arthur —— however did you manage to scale the 
wall ?” 

He laughed lightly. 

‘‘ Easily enough. It would have taken a barrier higher 
than Haman’s gallows to have kept me out of the school- 
yard this morning. So you found the note which I drop- 
ped over the garden wall last night ?” 

‘*Yes” she faltered ; ‘it’s a wonder that it didn’t fall 
into Miss Hale’s hands. You are very imprudent. Oh, 
Arthur, what do you want of me ?—why have you asked 
me to meet you here ?” 

He snatched her to him in all her young beauty— 
strained her wil to his heart, and she did not resist 
him. 

“ What do I want of you ?” he cried, reproachfully ; 
‘how can you ask such a question, Ethel? The time 
has come for us to part.” She shuddered. ‘‘Is there 
nothing for lovers to say—to do, in an hour like this ? 
Could I let you go without a last word—a last embrace ? 
Who knows when we may meet again? Even should 
Fortune be kind, which isn’t likely, there are weary 
weeks of separation for us both to bear. Keep your 
lovely arms around me ; keep your cheek upon my heart. 
Oh, my darling, do you remember the day when I first 
came to the school as an humble music-teacher, and 
madame, the principal, ushered my pupils into the music- 
room, where I waited to receive them ?” 

** Yes; oh, yes.” 

You led the class. I put my hand to my dazzled 
eyes at sight of you. You were as white as snow, and as 
radiant as morning. Compared with you, the other girls 
looked like common weeds around some splendid queen- 
rose. In my heart I swore, that very hour, that I would 
win you, in spite of the misfortunes which had snatched 
wealth and position from me, and made me poor and 
obscure. Now tell me, my love, when did you first begin 
to love me?” 

“That same day—that,same hour,” she stammered. 
**You looked at me—you spoke to me about the music, 
and I—I could find no voice to answeryou. I grew faint 
—even@the principal noticed it, and thought I was ill. 
After the lesson, when you were gone, and all the other 
girls began to rave about your good looks and distingué 
manner, I alone could say nothing.” 


‘‘That was six months ago,’’ he murmured, softly and 
triumphantly, ‘‘and the love which overwhelmed us 
both at our first meeting has steadily grown and 
strengthened ever since—is it not so ?” 

‘* Yes,” she confessed, with sobs. 

‘And we have kept our secret so well, so well, my 
own, that no third party has ever suspected it.” 

“True.” 

‘‘But the time has come for you to leave school, and 
go back to your own kin, who have never even heard of 
me. Is it strange that I tremble now for my happiness ? 
You have told me enough about yourself and your grand- 
father to convince me that he will move heaven and earth 
to marry you to the English baronet—thinking, no doubt, 
that even that match is not half good enough for yu. 
You will be plunged at once into society—you will have 
scores of lovers at your feet—your school life will fade 
away like a dream, and I shall be far distant, unable to 
plead my own cause, obliged to leave you to the love and 
admiration of other men. Do you wonder that the 
thought of these things wrings my heart this morn- 
ing ?” : 

Her face was very pale and fervent as she lifted it to 
meet his fiery kisses. Ethel Greylock loved this splendid, 
stagy music-teacher, with his cloak and sombrero and 
melting creole eyes, as only a romantic, unreasonable girl 
of seventeen can love. 

‘‘You are cruel to talk like this. Cannot you trust 
me, Arthur? Grandpapa is my slave—he loves me de- 
votedly—there is nothing he would not do for my sake. 
He may be proud, he may love wealth and honors, but 
he wants me to be happy. He will never disk me to 
marry against my own wish—he will never stand betwixt 
me and the love I have chosen for myself.” 

He smiled sadly, incredulously. 

‘«My darling, I fear you are mistaken. When he comes 
to take you away this morning, say to him, I love a man 
who earns his living by teaching music—a gentleman of 
birth and breeding, like yourself ; once he was rich, like 
yourself, but now he is poor. I am an heiress and he has 
nothing, yet I love him, and he adores me. Say this, I 
repeat, and we shall be parted for ever.” 

Her lovely arms tightened about his neck. 

“Then I will remain silent,” she sighed. ‘‘Our secret 
must be kept for a while longer. Nothing shall part us, 
You break my heart when you talk like this. I love you 
all the more because you are poor—because you have 
known misfortunes.” 

‘« And yet,” he said, with reproachful tenderness, ‘‘ you 
would not marry me a week ago, when I prayed and 
begged and entreated you, on my knees, to do so, my 
Ethel !” 

“T could not, Arthur. The thought of grandpapa held 
me back. He has been so kind, so good, so generous to 
me! To marry even you, without his knowledge and 
consent, seemed wicked folly—black, heartless ingrati- 
tude. Let us have patience, and he will yet give us his 
blessing.” 

‘“My poor child, I am older than you ; I know men 
better. After you leave this place your love for me will 
be subjected to a sore trial. Iam full of jealous fears. 
Swear that you will be true to me, Ethel, whatever hap- 
pens !” 

Before she knew what he was doingshe had forced her 
down upon her knees before him, under the dark, drip- 
ping trees. He was desperately afraid of losing this girl, 
he was recklessly determined that no power of earth 
should tear her from him. His dark, southern face had 
grown ashy pale—his black eyes shone like coals, 
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“Swear you will never forget that you belong to | hammer, rushed back to the school and into the recep- 


me, and to me only, in spite of all the grandfathers and 
all the English baronets in the universe, my love—my 
beautiful love !” 

‘*T swear,” she answered. 

«« Wherever you go I shall, sooner or later, follow you. 
I cannot exist long where you are not.- I have loved 
other women before to-day, but not asIlove you. Ethel, 
swear that when I come for you again you will not 
hesitate or hold back—swear that you will marry me, 
openly, if possible, but secretly, if needs be. Swear that 
nothing, living or dead, shall stand between us, or keep 
us asunder in the moment, near or far, when next I shall 
call you.” 

An icy chill went over the kneeling girl, a presentiment 
of evil, a foreboding of future ill. It sealed her lips. 
Involuntarily she drew her hands from her lover’s grasp ; 
he caught them again with jealous alarm. 

“Tf you love—if you have ever loved me, swear as I 
bid you, Ethel !” 

Alas! she was like wax in his grasp. The ascendency 
which the handsome music-teacher had acquired over the 
most brilliant pupil of the school was something almost 
terrible. She could no more resist his touch, his look, 
his compelling voice, than the trees above her head could 
resist the wind which was twisting and tearing their 
branches. Yet she made a faint attempt. 

‘« Arthur, have mercy !’’ she. gasped ; ‘‘spare me! It 
may not be possible for me to do as you ask !” 

“Tt must—it shall!” he cried, fiercely. ‘You are 
mine. I will claim my own at any time, in any place. 
Swear !” 

‘‘T swear !” she faltered, growing sick and faint. 

‘‘T call upon heaven—yes, and hell, too—to register 
your vow, Ethel,” he cried, in fieree exultation, as he 
lifted her to his breast, and kissed back the color into her 
pale lips. 

At that moment the clock on the neighboring steeple 
struck the hour of seven, and at no great distance in the 
shrubbery they heard a female voice calling : 

‘* Miss Greylock, where are you ?” 

“Tt is Miss Hale,” cried Ethel, in alarm. 
Arthur, if she finds you here we are both lost.” 

He was aware of his danger. For six months this man 
had been the idol of the boarding-school—every girl 
therein had openly adored him for his dark, romantic 
beauty, his superb tenor voice, and his pecuniary misfor- 
tunes. Yet, in this trying situation his conduct had ever 
been propriety itself. So far as the principal and her as- 
sistants knew, Mr. Regnault bore himself amid all these 
foolish girls like a Trappist monk. As he was not yet 
ready to forfeit his blameless character, he pressed Ethel 
Groylock to his breast, and rained his farewell kisses on 
her beautiful, frightened face. 

“Remember your oath!” he said, wildly. ‘‘I am 
yours and you are mine, and perdition to the one who 
tries to part us! Now, farewell!” 

He broke from her clinging arms and vanished among 
the trees, just as Miss Hale came gliding through the 
shrubbery, like an intrusive little snake. 

‘“‘Your grandfather has arrived,” she said to Ethel 
Greylock, ‘‘and he is waiting for you. Have you found 
your lost ring ?” 

Tho blood flew back into Ethel’s face. 

“No,” she answered ; ‘‘ but it does not signify, grandpa 
will give me another.” 

And leaving Miss Hale to follow at her leisure, the 
heiress of Greylock Woods, with her lover’s kisses burn- 
ing on her lips, and her heart thumping like a trip- 
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tion-room, where Godfrey Greylock, nine years older than 
when we saw him last, but still erect and autocratic, 
stood, with the dust of travel on his garments, awaiting 
the appearance of his once despised, but now adored, 
granddaughter. She flew into his arms, and he embraced 
her as if they had been parted for years instead of days. 

‘‘Oh, grandpa, I am glad you have come to take me 
away. I am glad, glad !’’ she cried, seized with a sudden 
nervous trembling. _ (7 b¢ continued.) 


ROBIN AND I: A RUSTIC SONG. 


Down in the meadow where the red clover 
Sheds its sweet fragrance to coax the wild bee, 
Soon as the heat of the noonday is over, 

Blithe as young children, contented and free— 
Cheered like the birds with the fine Summer weather, 
Charmed with the blue of the earth-arching sky, 
Weaving bright fancies we saunter together, 
Happy, how happy! dear Robin and I! 


Laughing he twines me a garland of daisies, 
Pink-lipped and dewy, to wear in my hair— - 
Warm grows my cheek, for he whispers fond praises, 
While his brown fingers stray lovingly there. 
Dearest of fancies—his true heart rejoices, 

Not in the wildflowers that round our feet lie, 
Not in the birds that with shrill little voices 

Sing till we chide them, dear Robin and I! 


No, ‘tis the thought that when cold winds are blowing, 
Scaring the song-birds, and chilling the flowers, 
Pure and unchanging our love shall be glowing, 
Cheering our lives in their dreariest hours, 
Blyly he slips a wee ring on my finger— 
Goldfinch and throstle, still fluttering nigh, 
Ask one another how long we shall linger, 
Talking sweet secrets, dear Robin and I! 


Clearly the brooklet, that through the green cresses 
Giddy with joyfulness dances along, 

Shows us the shimmer of daisy-bound tresses, 
Mingles feo names in its fairy-like song; 

While the soft breezes, so gentle, so ioving, 
Steal through the flowers with a tremulous sigh, 

Round the gray heads of the buttercups roving, 
Seeming to whisper, “ Dear Robin and I!” 


‘Dearest !” I murmur, with tenderest pity, 
“Seorning the jewels that spangle the field, 

Thousands are seeking for wealth in the city, 
While the rich treasures that Nature doth yield 

Far from the toiling, the dust and the shadow, 
Live their sweet lives out, then wither and die.” 

Ah, in the Summer-time rove we the meadow, 
Rich beyond measure, dear Robin and I! 


When the round moon rises stately and brightly, 
Tipping with silver the mountains afar, 
O’er the pale green of the grass gleaming whitely, 
Hand-locked we watch for the first blinking star. 
Far in the village bright tapers are burning, 
Guiding us home, when we whisper “‘Good-by !” 
Then in the hush of the evening returning 
Happy, how happy! dear Robin and I! 


TWO HOURS IN A BALLOON. 


THE steamer Cum-fa took in her deck-passengers, as 
usual, off the factory at Canton, although it had been 
rumored that no Chinese would be allowed on board. 
There was a regular stampede of foreigners from the city, 
it being reported that Yeh meant to attack and destroy 
the factories that night. Knowing the treacherous nature 
of the lower-class Cantonese, the foreigners protested 
against natives being carried in the river steamers; but 
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the owners turned a deaf ear to their appeal, and con- 
tinued to convey as mary deck passengers as before. It 
is true they were all searched upon coming on board, 
and were divided from the saloon-passengers by a barri- 
cade, over which armed Chinamen, the servants of the 
Company, and the countrymen of the steerage-passengers, 
kept watch ; but thinking men shook their heads when 
they saw the fore-part crowded with the scum of Canton, 
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who was, evidently, on the lookout for it. This package 
contained foreign revolvers and Chinese swords, and 
there were 200 members of the Honan Houi on board, 
who had embarked with the determination of capturing 
the steamer, and taking the heads of all the foreign pas- 
sengers back to Canton. They were commanded by a 
notorious thief and assassin named Kung, and nothing 
short of a miraclecould save the unfortunates who came 
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and many refused to embark their families on board the 
boat, and returned with them to the shore. 

The Cum-fa was a small steamer, and any one standing 
up in a sampan alongside could reach to the top of her 
bulwarks. Just as she was casting off her warps, a boat 
came off, bringing a party of Americans ; and there being 
two pretty girls among them, the attention of the officers 
was called off for a moment, and no one saw the bowman 
of the boat hand up a long parcel to a deck-passenger, 


crowding and laughing up the gangway. ‘There were 
about eighty foreigners on board, among whom were 
several wounded sailors from the ships-of-war then 
blockading the eity ; and the attention of the ladies 
being drawn to the men, they gave the poor fellows fruit 
and wine, and otherwise did their best to relieve their suf- 
ferings. 

The American girls alluded to were sisters, and two 
more beautiful beings cannot be imagined. Lola, the 
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TWO HOURS IN A BALLOON. —‘ HE TOOK HIS SWORD BETWEEN HIS TEETH, GRASPED THE ROPE WITH HIS POWERFUL HANDA, 
AND ENDEAVORED TO CLIMB INTO THE CAB.” 
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elder, was tall, dark, ox-eyed, tieryand grand. Lily, the 
younger, fair, golden-haired, blue-eyed and gentle. 

" They found a sailor from the United States steamer 
Macedonia, who had been wounded during an engage- 
ment with some war-junks a few days before, and, taking 
him under their especial charge, soon contrived to make 
the poor fellow feel comfortable. 

He was a fine specimen of an American sailor, and, 
though wounded in the arm and forehead, did not com- 
plain, or show any sign of the torture he was enduring. 

Finding that his wounds had not been dressed that 
day, Lola retired below ; and, divesting herself of an un- 
dergarment, tore it in strips, and made bandages of it. 
Then, returning to the deck, she. procured. some water, 
and dressed the sailor’s wounds. ' 

“‘God bless you, miss !” 

“There, now you will feel much better,” observed. the 
beautiful girl, as she sprinkled his: form: with eauede- 
cologne. 

‘Will you tell me your name, miss ?” 

** Lola Wright.” 

‘*Do you come from Brooklyn, miss ?”” 

** Yes, we do.” 

“‘T knew you when you were quite a little gal,” ob- 
served the poor fellow. ‘‘Don’t you remember Ben, your 
father’s boatman ? I’m Ben!” 

Quite a delightful interchange followed this discovery, 
and the young ladies seemed as much pleased to meet an 
old acquaintance as the sailor was. 

The Cum-fa passed the Barriers in safety, and came in 
sight of the United States sloop Plymouth, which dipped 
its ensign by way of salute ; but a bend in the river and 
some highlands soon hid her from sight, and just then 
the gong sounded for tiffin. 

The passengers left the deck, and the sick men hailed 
each other, and inquired how old shipmates were, and 
yawned as only sailors can. The day was warm, the 
awnings were thigk, and a.slight breeze, caused by the 
rapid passage of the steamer through the water, fanned 
their weather-beaten faces, and made them inclined for 
sleep. 

Forward in the fore-eabin were assembled Kung and 
his fellow-assassins, talking over their plans, and whet- 
ting their desires.with shamshoo. 

“Did you see those Fanqui women? Ah ! by Fo, they 
are lovely !” exclaimed:a demon-faced. scamp, who acted 
as Kung’s lieutenant: 

‘“‘T did,” replied: the chief; ‘‘but they must not be 
hurt, as I want them for my own: house.” 

‘*They are the only Fanqui women onboard,” put in 
another horrible-leoking wretch. ‘‘ But there are several 
little Chinese maids; who are much more: delightful in 
my eyes.” : 

“‘You can do as:you: please with them, but:the Fangni 
vomenIclaim. So beware if any harm comes to them !” 

One of the guards now made his: appearance; and in- 
formed Kung that. ‘‘ the time had nearly arrived:” 

Standing up, he thus addressed the-cut-throats gath- 
ered around him : 

‘‘You, my brothers: of the Honan Houi, sworn to ex- 
terminate every dog of » Fanqui’ whe pollutes our land, 
hear me ! 

‘For a thousand years these red-haired beasts: havo 
lived upon our vitals, insulted our ancestors; degraded us 
below the level of dogs, taken our women, taught us what 
they cannot practice themselves, and outraged our feel- 
ings in every way. You, who have sworn on the sacred 
Paoli books, hear me ! 

‘‘ We have thom in our palm now. Kill! spare not! 


Remember the dead whose spirits have saluted Heaven— 
killed by these Fanquis. Our fathers’ blood cries out! 
Our mothers’ blood beseeches us! Strike these cursed 
dogs—bury your arms in their warm blood ; and think of 
those whom you loved who have been killed by their in- 
fernal engines !” 

‘*Ah-ie! ah-ie! ah-ie!” yelled the brutes, now thor- 
oughly roused, and ready for any atrocity. 

‘Now for our plan. Bring hither the weapons! To 
you, Keae, this pistol ; you know how to use it. With it 
kill six Fanquis. You, Sunglao, take this sword. Strike 
hard; remember your father’s bloody corpse, killed by 
these dogs. You, Leou, take this knife. You are very 
skillful. in killing sheep; strike these foreign devils 
between the neck and skull.” 

Having delivered similar directions with each weapon, 
ho detailed them as follows : ’ 

“‘You two braves, A-pin and Ho-min-laou, proceed te 
tle engine-room, present the points of your swords to the 
engineer's breast, and tell him not to heed any signals, 
but to go on. If he refuses—kill him. The guards will 
feign to fight at the barricade. Hit them with the flat of 
your swords, and pretend to fight them, then sweep past 
them, and descending into the cabin, kill all you meet 
but the two Fanqui women.” 

‘* What is to be our signal ?” they demanded. 

‘«Three blows on the ship’s gong !” 

Kung ascended to the upper deck, after divesting him- 
self of everything but his trousers, which example was 
quickly followed by the rest of his band, and crouching 
down.behind the barricade, awaited the signal. His men 
crept up a few at a time, and silently took their places 
behind_him. 

Most of the foreign passengers were enjoying their siesta 
below, while on deck the wounded sailors, lulled by the 
breeze and the stillness around them, had fallen asleep 
also. The only persons awake were the officer of the 
watch, an Englishman, and the man at the wheel, a 
Chinese. 

The ladies had retired to their staterooms, and were fast 
asleep in each other’s arms. Suddenly the glare! glare! 
gure! of the gong caused them to wake, and to look at 
each other in terrified astonishment. Then they heard a 
scuffle, and feet: hurrying to and fro, cries, execrations, 
and moans, all mixed in one terrible hubbub. 

‘*Good heavens ! what does it all mean ?” said Lily. 

‘‘Tt means, my poor darling, the natives have risen, and 
are murdering the passengers. God have mercy on us!” 

‘¢ What shall we do, Lola ?” 

‘Wait: until they actually proceed: to injure us, and 
then—then, my poor Lily, I must be brave, and——” 

“T know! Oh, yes, Gear Lola, kill me first.” 

Lola had drawn a small revolver from its case, and ler 
sister read. her meaning in her eyes. 

Thescries and moans: grew nearer;.and. in: a. short time 
the assassins were thundering at their state-room. door. 
‘The jalousies were: shattered, and. they beheld a. dozen 
howling wretches, who screamed. and yelled at. them to 
come-outt. Téaring: open the door,.they: seized. the- poor 
(irks, andi dragged: them: triumphantly on deck. 

‘Shoot, Lola.! shoot!" 

‘Not: yet !'not- yet, Lilyy!"”’ 

Whem they reached’ the: deck, they: were forced aft to 
the. wheel:gratings; where: sat; Kung; surrounded by an 
oager mob of assistants: Lola. stood: erect, and, lookiag 
him between the eyes; said: : 


“Wretch ! What do you want with us ?” 
“I wantchee lovee you. Me speakee Englis’,”’ replied 
the assassin, 
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Lola noticed that his hands and body were smeared 
with blood, and that, the decks were slippery with it as 
they came along. 

Lily was pale, but stood up boldly by the side of her 
sister. 

The steamer was tearing through the water at the rate 
of thirteen knots an hour. Kung told them to sit on the 
wheel-grating, and then went below to pillage the lug- 
gage, accompanied by his band. Only one man was left 
on deck, and he, when the coast was clear, tied the wheel, 
and, going forward, commenced to plunder the packages 
of freight which were piled there. 

The ladies looked at each other in silent grief. At last. 
Lola observed : 

“Now they are all gone, cannot-we jump overboard ?” 

As she said this, they felt.the grating move, and out 
crawled Ben, the sailor. Rising to his feet, he looked 
forward, and seeing no one about, he told them to cheer 
up, and they might get out of it yet. As he was speak- 
ing they noticed a black speck in the sky; right ahead of 
the steamer. 

‘« What is that ?” cried Lily: 

“T can’t say, miss. It lookslike «fish in the air.” 

The sailor untied the lashing: which held the wheel, 
and, taking his place as steersman, guided the steamer in 
the direction of the speck: The part of the river:they 
were in was two miles wide, and they had plentyofiroom. 
Ben kept the vessel upon a-bee-line forthe.‘ flying-fish.” 

‘*There’s & glass in the binnaelé, miss: If’ you take 


the cap off you can see what: that: thing is. It.puzzles. 


me.” 

Lola procured the teleseope;.and having adjusted it, 
took a long look at.the object}. which. was now: much 
nearer, and evidently traveling: in their: direction. 

** It’s up in the air, whatever it-is,”” observed :the young 
girl. 
underneath. Oh, it!s——” 

‘‘The Macedoney’s. balloon! By thunder:!” cried Ben. 
“ Why, how stupid Dwas-not'to think of it: 
is a hareyonout, and’ cam make his balloon: go anywhere, 
if the wind is favorable.” 

«< But he cannot help us, Ben:!”" 

‘‘Tf you can only signal him;, he. cam: Hold hard 


miss!” saying which: the: sailor opened: s- locker,. and! 


taking out the signal-book, looked for‘‘Hé/p us:. Weare. 
boarded by pirates,” No. 18,682. He bent on these. mmm- 
bers, and, to their joy, theysawa signal. fintter:from the 
balloon. Steadying the« telescopes: om Lola’s shoulder, 
Ben read off No. 235.: ‘We are: coming: to your assist- 
a ce.” 

Ben took his place: at the wheel! again, and kept the 
ship’s head right on forrthe. balloon, which) now began to 
deseend. In ashort time it hovered'justrover:the water; 
and the grapnel several times dipped. 

The Cum-fa began to slacken her speed, and the noise 
of the Chinese below became greater than ever. They 
had broken into the bar, and were indulging in a debauch 
of mixed liquors. The voices of the Chinese women 
could be heard far above those of the men, singing and 
screaming like she-demons; they evidently were not 
troubled by their peculiar position. 

The balleon was about three hundred yards from the 
steamer, when the engines suddenly stopped, and a ter- 
rible shriek rang out from the engine-room, for A-pin and 
Ho had plunged their swords into the chief engineer’s 
bedy. 

Ben grasped the wheel firmly as the speed. slackened, 
and putting the helm hard-aport, brought the boat 
sthwart the balloon’s course. The acronauts pulled at 


“‘There is a larger one\on top, and: a: little speck: 


Our captain. 
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the valve-line savagely, and the machine descended 
almost close to the water. It struck the vessel’s side, 
and then rising, floated about three feet above the deck, 
the grapnel being entangled in the boat’s gear alongside, 

The ladies were soon seated in the car, and Ben was 
proceeding to cut the grapnel-line, when the captain de- 
manded what he was about. 

“There isn’t room for me, sir!” replied the sailor. 

‘*Nonsense, Baker. Come, hurry up!” 

As the car was bounding and bumping furiously against 
the deck, Captain Price and his companion seized the re- 
luctant sailor by the arm and collar, and fairly dragged 
him into the basket, after which they cut the balloon 
adrift, closed the valve, and the machine rose slowly from 
the ship’s deck. 

The noise of the car striking: against the ship had 
reached Kung’s ears, and fearing that the women were 
endeavoring to escape, he. seized asword and rushed on 
deck just as the balloon was beginning.to ascend. There 
were a few feet of line hanging: from the basket, so he 
took. his. sword between his teeth, grasped the rope in his 
powerful hands, and endeavored to climb into the car. 
The aeronauts were unconscious of! this, and thought 
that they had. left all theirenemies-behind them. The 
rope bywhich. the assassin hung was not properly be- 
layed, and it slowly gave, so he was compelled to stop 
climbing. Ben was sitting upom the: coil, quite ex- 
hausted, and Captain Price and Lieutenant Burgoyne 
were administering brandy to their companions. 

They were now about five hundred feet abovo the earth, 
and.Kung began to get tired of holding on, so he recom- 
menced his climb. The motion caused Lola to look over 
the side, when, to her horror; she:beheld the dévilish face 
of Kung, who still had the sword between his teeth. 

‘Oh, there he is!” shesereamod, grasping the lieuten- 
ant’s arm, and pointing over the side of the car. 

As Captain Price rose to ascertain what she referred to, 
Kung’s face emerged above the rim of the basket, seeing 
which: Ben lifted himself to strike:him, when the line 
payed: out; and the assassin shot down, straight as @ 
plamb, for about a hundred feet; then he turned over 
amdi over; and upon reaching the earth was dashed inte 
Pieces: bythe concussion. 

Tie: neronauts peered over the side of the car, and 
watched the body fall. Although the balloon was almost 
stationary, they seemed to be shooting away from it, and 
not it falling from them. 

Toland Lily shut'their eyes. 

When they had somewhat recovered from their fright 
and horror; Ben introduced them to his captain and first 
lieutenant: , 

Priee fell indove with Lola at first sight, and the young 
lady thought that she had never beheld a handsomer 
man. Burgoyne was equally captivated with Lily, while 
she, on her part, could not but own that he interested ‘ 
her. 

They were drifting slowly before the wind in the diree-! 
tion of Canton. ; 

‘*Do you see that speck on the river, Miss Lela ?” ob- 
served Captain Price, who thought it necessary to place. 
his supporting arm round the form of his fair country- 
woman. 

‘‘Oh, yes!” replied the dark beauty, who, by-the-way, 
did not see it, but imagined, in her happiness, that she did. 

“That is the Piymouth. In thirty minutes you will be 
on board her.” 

The gallant sailors were briefly informed of the partio- 
ulars of the massacre, and promised to avenge the seizure 
vf the ship. ‘ 
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“But how did you know we required help ?” demanded 
Lily, of her admirer. 

‘Well, first we determined to surprise your steamer by 
descending to her, and then we made out your signals. 
As we neared you we saw the bodies on your forecastle, 
and the blood on your decks.” 

The girls shuddered as they rememberea the dangers 


through which they had passed. 

‘‘How did you manage to escape, Baker ?’’ demanded 
the captain. 

‘Well, sir! I was awoke by them savages a fighting 
on the barri- 
cade, and not gy " Ee PUORE Roe 


being equal to 
a tussle, think- 
ing it was only 
a common 
row, I crawled 
under the 
wheel gratings. 
They killed all 
hands, as far as 
I knew, until 
these ladies 
were brought 
on deck, and 
then, when the 
fellows went 
helow to ‘loot’ 
the baggage, I 
crawled out to 
the rescue of 
these angels.” 
‘““We _ shall 
never forget 
you, Ben,” ob- 
served both the 
girls at once, 
“Or I, you, 
Miss Lola and 
Juily !" replied 
the sailor. 
They were 
now nearing 
the Plymouth, 
and in a few 
moments had a 
grapnel in her 
rigging. 
Shortly after 
this they were 


THE CHAMOIS’ BLOOD. 


the Alpine roses bloom, there is their home! There they 
spring up over the snowy slopes to those heights which 
man cannot climb. They rest upon the glittering ice, the 
snow does not blind them, neither does it cool their hot 
blood ; carelessly they stride across the snowed-over crev- 
ices, and when the terrible storms, at which men are so 
alarmed, hurl down rocks and avalanches from the sum- 
mits, the chamois do not fear them. They find their 
way safely through the thickest mist and darkest clouds. 
Agile and light-footed, gentle and peaceable, proud and 
courageous, they lead a happy life among the mountains 
so long as man 
does not mo- 
Jest them. 

‘*Oh, what a 
noble animal 
is the chamois! 
It seems to 
praise God’s 
Almighty 
power more 
than any other 
creature! The 
longer I study 
these animals, 
the more I ad- 
mire them!” 
so an old Ty- 
rolese hunts- 
man once ex- 
claimed. 

But this man 
was a real, 
genuine hunts- 
man, who fol- 
lowed the 
chamois hunt 
according to 
the proper 
laws of sport, 
and had never 
drunk the 
blood of the 
chamois; for it 
is said that in 
those who 
drink the cha- 
mois’ blood, 
love of the 
chase becomes 
a perfect mad- 


landed in her ness, and leads 
maintop, from to a wild and 
which the wicked life, 
ladies were often ending 


lowered. 

The Plymowh proceeded down the river, but only 
found the burned hull of the Cum-fa. The wretches, 
after securing the heads of their victims as trophies, had 
set the steamer on fire and abandoned her. 

Lola is now Mrs. Captain Price, and Lily is Mrs. Cap- 
tain Burgoyne ; and, although they passed through a ter- 
rible ordeal, I do not think they ever regret having once 
spent two hours in a balloon. 


DRINKING THE CHAMOIS’ BLOOD. 


Tue chamois are, indeed, high-born, for among the 
high mountain-peaks where the eternal snow rests, and 


AN ITALIAN CRONE IN HER KITCHEN. 


in sinful and 
murderous deeds. This is also said to be a reason why 
the chamois have decreased in Tyrol, so that they are 
rarely now to be seen in herds. 

The following story is told about the effect of drinking 
the blood of the chamois : 

Toward the end of the last century, there lived in the 
Zillenthal, in Tyrol, near where the green meadows meet 
the jagged, snow-covered precipices, a young lad named 
Martin Hinterbichler, who up to his nineteenth year was 
known as a thoroughly honest fellow, light-hearted, 
gentle and peaceable ; tall, well-knit, strong and agile in 
body ; his eye was clear and fearless, and when this 
handsome, fair-haired youth went down to the valley, 
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BENEATH YAWNED A PRECIPICE.” 


DRINKING THE CHAMOIS’ BLOOD.—“ HE COULD NO LONGER GO BACKWAED OR FORWARD. 
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many & maiden was pleased to be allowed to deck his hat 
with flowers. 

But this genuine son of the‘Alps was -very poor, his 
father had left him nothing but a cow and a wretched hut, 
where he lived very sparely, with his mother and a couple 

-of younger :brothers ; and if the brave lad, sometimes, on 

festivals, went up to the Gerlos Mountains with his rifle, 
te ‘fetch <down some chamois for a meal for his sickly 
mother:and himself, no one in .the village had anything 
to say:against it. 

In-Summer he engage} himself to:attend to the cows of 
& proprietor on the higher meadows of the Alps, and also 
helped to make the cheese.in the chilets, which he did to 
the greatsatisfaction-of his master. 

One ‘festival day:there.came up to his meadow an old 
‘poacher named Stephen. He was a very bad fellow, and 
was called ‘‘Black Stéffel.” He became the tempter of 
the.good ' lad. 

“With cunning words ‘he :persnaded the lad that’ the life 
which, till ‘now, he had .led happily, was :a :very stupid 
one, and he described the. joys: of .the‘free, -wanilering life 
ef-a chamois-hunter. 

Martin tried at first to parry:the temptation, by taunt- 
ing Stephen with all the dangers he had:undergone, and 
all the ill-success he had had on his chamois-hunts. 

“But I know how to avoid them now,” replied the old 
huntsman. ‘I know a plan which will always give:you 
lack, and freedom from danger, boo ; and I will show it 
you, if you will follow me at once.’ 

So the weak-minded young fellow was caught. He 
went to fetch his rifle, which is always to be found in the 
chilets in Tyrol, and was led off by his tempter, leaving 
his cows to-day to the care of a boy. 

It was just the beginning of Autumn, when .the chamois 
remain much higher up the mountains than on the 
meadows where the cattle feed. The huntsmen had, 
therefore, some way to climb, till they came upon their 
track ; and as, with cautious steps, they crept out: from 
behind a mass of rocks, they saw in the distance a few 
eld chamois, with about as many young ones. 

But there is no creature of which the chamois is so 
much afraid as a man, except, perhaps, the eagle. The 
greatest caution has, therefore, to be used in taking aim 
at them. 

The two huntsmen tried to get to the windward of the 
chamois, and so they made a wide circle round them ; but 
when they came into sight again they only perceived two, 
a doe and her fawn. 

Stephen at once took aim and fired, the report echoing 
among the mountain ravines. 

Only the young chamois fell. The old one ran away, 
but it was not long before the brave mother returned, in 
erder to help her prostrate and bleeding offspring. 

But this did not in the least touch the two men. A 
second shot from Martin’s hand resounded through the 
air, and struek down the mother. 

With eager haste, the two poachers ran toward their 
prey. 

Neither of the animals were quite dead yet. With 
touching tenderness, the old chamois was trying to help 
her:fainting, dying fawn, and a tearful look from her eye 
seemed to say : 

‘*Oh ! kill me, and spare my child !” 

A stab to the heart, so that the blood ran smoking ‘hot 
over the body, was the cruel huntsman’s reply. 

“Now drink, comrade!” cried the wild .huntsman, 
after he hai filled a small goblet with the chamois’ blood, 
and handed it to his companion. ‘‘If you wish to have 
constant luck with the chamois, you must first drink 
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their blood, the more of it the better ; and the hotter it 
runs through your veins, the greater will be your luck, 
for it is the magic drink which gives you courage and a 
sure eye, secures from dizziness, brings you within shot 
of the finest animals, and renders you bullet-proof against 
the Government gamekeepers !” 

Martin eagerly swallowed a goblet full of the chamois’ 
blood. 

The booty was then placed on their shoulders, .and 
borne downward—Stephen kept the old chamois, ‘his 
comrade the fawn. ‘The latter returned to the chalet, 
where he ate the fawn. The other went further.down 
the valley, and sold his prey'to an innkeeper. 

The chamois’ blood seemed at once to have had its 
effect upon young Martin, for from that day he had no 
rest—he neglected the duties intrusted to him on the 
Alps, while his soul was filled with a passion for the 
chase, and for the destruction of chamois. 

When the cattle were driven down to the valleys, and 
he had returned home, the desire became even greater ; 
and because he had neglected his:service, his master now 
dismissed him. His repute soon after became so bad, 
that his other master would not take him, for the former 
gentle lad had become one of ‘the most:noted poachers in 
the country. 

\Gloomy,:morose, false, ill-tempered, cold-hearted, and 
lying, ceven, itoward his sick mother, his brothers, and 
other ‘former ‘friends, ‘he ‘thought henceforth of nothing 
but his luck among the chamois. 

He was always mounting up to the highest summits, in 
the most bitter frosts and in the fiercest heat. In storm 
and wind his mad passion drove him away to clefts of the 
mountains. 

Day and night his Way was among gray and snow- 
covered rocks; and only when he was thoroughly ex- 
hausted, he rested at night on the rocky ground, or 
sometimes in an abandoned Alpine chalet. 

Like the chamois, he, too, now found his way throug! 
the mists and snow-storms. This was a time of chamois 
luck, which for a long period brought him many a bean- 
tiful and valuable booty. But his wild passion became 
all the more violent : contempt for his fellow-men filled 
him more and more. With scorn he looked down upon 
the green valleys where they dwelt, and he only turned 
thither when the sale of his booty obliged him to do so. 

He never now thought of going to church ; no friendly 
greetings met him as of yore, no loving look from 
maiden’s eye beamed up to him ; with indifference he 
heard of the death of his mother, $c had died of grief. 
Only in drinking and card-playing with evil, dissolute 
companions did he find any rest down in the valley ; with 
these he often got engaged in savage quarrels. 

With his comrade, Stephen, too, he had now fallen into 
a fierce strife about their booty, and revengeful and mur- 
derous thoughts toward his friend filled his soul. 

But Stephen:met his well-deserved fate in another way. 
‘As .he could not find game enough among the Tyrolese 
mountains, he ventured across the frontier into Bavaria, 
where the game laws are much stricter, and where one 
day the bullet of a Bavarian forester shot him dead. 

Martin, too, seemed to bear about himself his own 
avenger. Tormented by inward restlessness, he must 
ever go up among the wildest ‘peaks ; his courage bad 
become extreme :foolhardiness. 

But, suddenly, on one of these wild expeditions, ha 
climbed up through the mist to a high rock,.to get a 
chamois that had fallen under his sure sim, and when 
the cloud rolled off, he found that he could no longer go 
forward or backward, and beneath him yawned a dark, 
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fearful precipice ! With either hand he holds on to a 
branch. Each cry for help the mountain echo sends back, 
as if in mockery ! 

So there he hung till the sun went down ; the mount- 
ains glowed and turned pale, and the night descended in 
gloom and silence. Then his powers were completely 


exhausted, his knees trembled, and he closed his eyes, 
and with a shudder he fell down into the abyss and per- 
ished. This the blood of the chamois had done. 

Such is the terrible legend ; and the belief in the 
story is wildly spread among the mountain-folk in those 
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By Evert “A. DuycxInck. 


Gxorez Crarke, Colonial Governor of New York, 
was of 8 good English family. He had pursued the law, 
and married Ann Hyde, a relative of Lord Cornbury, 
by whose favor he had been appointed Secretary of the 
Province in 1703. Since that time he had been engaged 
in public affairs, having become'a member of the council 
an 1715. 

The most memorable event of Clarke’s administration, 
and one of the most profitable for consideration of any 
which ever occurred in the city, was what is called the 
negro plot of 1741. We have already presented some of 
the conditions of negro slavery in the province ; have 
seen the pertinacity with which it was forced upon the 
country under the colonial systems of Holland and Great 
Britain ; have observed the usual development of in- 
justice, dread suspicion and cruelty attendant upon the 
peculiar institution ; and have, as the poison in the social 
system matured, witnessed a fatal outburst of the disease 
in the midnight rising or riot'in 1712, so fearfully avenged 
by extraordinary tortures and executions under the 
usually mild administration of Governor Hunter. Since 
that time the evils of slavery had not abated in New 
York. By the notable Assiento Treaty with Spain, at the 
peace of Utrecht, in 1713, England, in the words of Ban- 
croft, ‘‘extorting the privilege of filling the New World 
with negroes,” had secured with the Spanish colonies a 
monopoly of the trade in slaves, of which she availed 
herself during the continuance of the Treaty to the 
extent of bringing from the African coast an average 
of some 380,000 a year to be sold at the markets in 
America.* Of these, of course, but a small proportion 
came to New York. The number, however, was consider- 
able. Governor Burnet, in 1726, made a report to the 
Lords of Trade of the negroes imported into New York 
from the beginning of the century to that date. The 
number was 2,395 in all, of whom 822 were brought from 
the coast of Africa, the remainder from the West Indies. 
All were imported by private traders. The trade was 
most active in 1718, the returns for that year showing an 
importation of over 500.¢ In 1741, the date of the pro- 
ceedings we are about to narrate, it is estimated that 
there were about 1,200 or 1,500-negro slaves in the City of 
New York in a population of some 7,000 or 8,000. 

It does not appear that the negroes were unusually 
troublesome at this period, or that the stringent law 
which had been passed for their regulation—a magistrate 
might sentence a slave to forty lashes as often as three 
were found together, or any one walking with a club out 
of his master’s ground without leave ?— had proved inad- 
equate to control them. Yet we are to:witness, as an il- 
lustration of the capabilities of evil of -even a moderate 
system of slavery, the phenomenon of a whole commu- 
nity thrown into a desperate panic, grown mad, as it 
were; and its most prominent leaders, including the 


* Bancroft’s History, ITI., 411. + Col. Doc., V., 814. 
+ Hildreth IT., 391, § Smith’s History, II., 61. 


Lieutenant-governor, with the entire bar and jodiciary, 
and many of the most highly honored and responsible 
citizens, uniting in a persecution which would be simply 
ridiculous as an exhibition of the weakness or perversion 
of the human understanding, were it-not rendered loath- 
some by the inhuman barbarities and cruelties, the savage 
executions, the vengeance carried beyond death, with 
which it was accompanied. 

We cannot undertake to pursue this narrative, instruct- 
ive as it is in all its details, beyond the main outline. 
The story has been told minutely, under peculiar.circum- 
stances, by one of the chief actors, in a volume invaluable 
to the student of human nature, and fraught with the 
most wholesome warnings to the administrators of justice 
in all times. The book, intended for an apology, in the 
writer’s opinion, even as a triumphant vindication, of glo- 
rious services in a patriotic cause, is, in reality, self-con- 
demning on every page. What its influence may have 
been upon the prejudiced generation to whom it was ad- 
dressed, we cannot now fully determine ; but to the pres- 
ent its effect is precisely opposite to what the author in- 
tended in his appeal to posterity. 

We cannot conceive the evidence, argument anil 
speeches, the case of the prosecution recorded in Tanie! 
Horsmanden’s closely printed, ample quarto volum, en- 
titled, ‘‘A Journal of Proceedings in the detection of the 
conspiracy formed by some white people in conjunction 
with negro and other slaves, for burning the City of New 
York, in America, and murdering the inhabitants, in 
1741-2,” being in our own day entertained or permitte:! 
by any court in the country. Yet in his own time Hors- 
manden, after these events, as we shall see, rose to the 
highest position in the judiciary. A glance at his earl'or 
career shows him to have come to New York from 1|.is 
native England about 1730, and three years after to hr-e 
been called to a seat in the Provincial Council, in which 
he proved himself a zealous supporter of Cosby in the 
persecution of Zenger, and subsequently of Clarke in the 
conflict with Van Dam. In 1736 he was appointed Re- 
corder of the city, and in the following year a judge of 
the Supreme Court. In this latter capacity he presided 
at the trials of the alleged negro and other conspirators. 
It may be remarked that, in his narrative of these transac- 
tions, he proceeded with great deliberation, taking several 
years to the work, and declining a profitable grant from 
the Assembly for a digest of the laws of the Province, 
that he might devote himself to its prosecution. 1 
would seem that his vanity urged him on to this, literally 
keeping his mind in a state of judicial blindness, that an 
interior view of the whole affair might be given to poster- 
ity. Else we might have known very little of it. As it 
is, the average sense of the New York community on the 
management of negro slavery at the middle of the eight- 
eenth century is presented to us with the utmost faithful- 
ness ; far more truly than it could have been done by a 
wiser or profounder man. 

Every one remembers the suggestion of Sydney Smith to 
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the British cabinet min- 
isters, not to neglect 
the precaution of using 
a “foolometer,” an in- 
genious atmospheric 
human machine, which 
he explained as ‘‘ the 
acquaintance and s0- 
ciety of three or four 
regular British fools, as 
a test of public 
opinion.” 

If it had fallen to 
the lot of the witty 
canon of St. Paul’s to 
read Horsmanden’s 
“Negro Plot,” be 
would have rejoiced in 
the possession of hi. 
foolometer. To the 
credit of the learned 
judge, it must be said 
that he is master of an 
easy, agreeable style— 
unconsciously, perhaps, 
tinged with the humor- 
ous; that his method 
is highly praiseworthy ; 
that the fullness and 
even the impartiality of 
his narrative completely 
satisfy the reader's cu- 
riosity. With a better 
cause he might have 
written a most enjoy- 
able volume. 

We will now follow 
the order of proceedings 
as they are developed 
by this candid narra- 
tor,who was apparently 
too well assured of his 
inferences to tamper 
with the facts upon 
which they were found- 
ed. The business began 
on the last day of Feb- 
ruary, 1741, with an 
everyday matter of bur- 
glary or larceny. 

A merchant in Broad 
Street was robbed of 
some goods and other 
property. It was sus- 
pected the thefi had 
been committed by ne- 
groes, and a low tavern 
or dram-shop on the 
North River, kept by 
one Hughson, where 
they resorted, was 
searched in vain, when 
a babbling indented 
servant of the house, 
named Mary Burton, a 
girl of sixteen, hinted 
the missiag articles had 
been brought there. 
The magistrates got 
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hold of her. She was prom- 
ised her freedom if she would 
become a witness, and she be- 
gan to testify, repeating her 
statement. Hughson was ar- 
rested, admitted receiving the 
goods, and gave them up. 
Margaret Kerry, or Peggy 
Carey, as she was called—she 
had several names—another 
inmate of the house, of no- 
torious bad character, was 
charged by Mary Burton with 
illicit intimacy on the pre- 
mises with a negro named 
Cwsar, who had with him 
some of the stolen goods. 
Cesar was committed with 
his associate, Prince, both 
slaves owned by citizens. 

Some time after the rob- 
bery, on the 18th ox March, in 
the middle of the day, the 
roof of the Governor’s house 
in Fort George was discov- 
ered to be on fire. It spread 
to the adjoining King’s Cha- 
pel, the old Dutch Church 
which had been erected in Kiefit’s day ; thence to the 
Secretary’s office and barracks, all of which were con- 
sumed. No unusual circumstances of plunder or pillage, 
or reluctance to serve on the part of the negroes, seems 
to have attended the conflagration. The materials were 
combustible enough, fanned by a March wind. A 
plumber had just been at work at the gutter of the 
house where the fire began, and the Governor in a 
message to the Assembly attributed the disaster to the 
sparks from his coals setting fire to the shingle roof. A 
week later, also in the forenoon, another wooden roof in 
the lower part of the city was set on fire by a burning 
chimney ; a common occurrence in the days of wood 
fires in New York for one hundr d years afterward ; and 
again, a week later, there was a third alarm, this time an 
old building on the east side of the town, stored with 
boards and hay, the latter being set on fire by the care- 
lessness of » man smoking a pipe. 

Three days after there were other slight alarms, and the 
next day some dead coals were discovered at the foot of 
a haystack near a coach-house on Broadway. Here were 
five alarms of fire in three weeks—a moderate allowance 
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for New York at any time—with very little damage done 
at any of them, save at the fort. It was now Sunday, 
April 5th, when, as Horsemanden records, “as three 
negroes were walking up the Broadway, toward the Eng- 
lish Church (Trinity) about service time, Mrs. Earle, 
looking out of her window, overheard one of them saying 
to his companions, with a vaporing sort of an air : ‘ Fire, 
Jire— scorch, scorch —A LITTLE — damn it — BY-AND-BY,’* 
and then threw up his hands and laughed.” Here was 
a prime bit of gossip in view of current events. The 
vaporing negro turned out to be Mr. Walter’s Quack, and 
his words and gestures were reported to the justices. 
The next day another chimney took fire, and in the same 
forenoon a hole was burnt in a shingle roof adjoining the 
house of Captain Sarly, who had been some time before 
the purchaser of a Spanish prize negro brought into port. 
This gave rise to the cry, ‘‘ The Spanish negroes, the 
Spanish negroes, take up the Spanish negroes.” Sarly’s 
negro was thereupon questioned ; answered insolently, 
and was sent to jail with the rest of the prize slaves. 
While the magistrates that afternoon were met to examine 
them, there were two other fires, soon extinguished, one 
of which was at Colonel Philipse’s store-house. His 
negro, Cuff, supposed to have been seen emerging from 
the premises, was found at his master’s house, dragged 
out and carried to jail borne upon the people’s shoulders. 
Various other negroes, some of whom had been assisting 
in putting out the fire, were caught in the streets and 
hurried off to jail. The mob were taking the matter in 
hand. Quack, who had vapored on Sunday, was also 
arrested, but got off for the time with the explanation 
that he was talking with his comrades of Admiral 
Vernon’s recent capture of Porto Bello when he had used 
the fearful expressions. Some people, however (says 
Horsemanden), put a different construction upon Quack’s 
words and behavior, ‘‘for it was said he lifted up his 
hands and spread them with a circular sweep over his 
head, after he had pronounced the words ‘ By-and-by,’ 
and then concluded with a loud laugh.” 


*The italics and small capitals aro Horsemanden’s. - 
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The panic was now fairly started, the fires or alarms, 
none of which had occurred in the night, were duly 
counted, the facts were in, the case was ready for the 
courts if there could only be found testimony and cul- 
prits, for mo one had been taken flagrante delictu. Lieu- 
tenant-governor Clarke set a military watch in the town, 
which*was quite sufficient to maintain the safety of the 
city ;nd there the matter might well have ended had 
not the magistrates seen fit to begin their peculiar work 
in'their own fashion. If their object had been to raise 
‘the greatest possible alarm, and do the utmost mischief in 
disturbing the peace of the town, they could not have gone 
more scientifically to work. There was really next to no- 
thing to start upon in any evidence of criminality in the 
facts before them ; but they had one instrument to play 
upon ‘capable of producing the greatest effects, the sense 
of distrust and fear in the community, incident to the 
presence of a large body of men held in slavery, the 
dread-which ever follows an injustice. Disguised as it 
might be to.a generation, grown callous to the wrong by 
continued usage and authority in high places ; this moral 
cowardice, however unsuspected, lay at the bottom of 
the whole. It in reality blinded the judges, who are 
notto be:supposed to have been intentionally unjust in 
what ‘they did, any more than the other distinguished 
names 4in the province, who assisted in the work. 

The public proceedings began at a meeting of the 
Common Council on the 11th of April, Mayor Cruger pre- 
siding. Horsemanden here acted as recorder. His address 
denoted a foregone conclusion in his mind, as he dwelt 
upon the recent fires, declaring that they must necessa- 
rily have been ‘‘ occasioned and set on foot by some vil- 
lainous confederacy of latent enemies amongst us.’ He 
obtained the anthority of the Council to the Governor, to 
effer by proclamation a reward of £100 to any white 
person making discovery of an incendiary, with a pardon 
if concerned ; a promise of freedom, pardon and twenty 
pounds to a slave with a payment to his master of twenty- 
five pounds ; and a reward of forty-five pounds to a free 
negro, mulatto or Indian for the same service. The alarm 
in the city in the neighborhood of the fires, it appears, 
had been so great that many had removed their house- 
hold goods, in their haste and consternation accepting 
the aid of officions rogues who had made off with their 
property. This was set down to strangers lurking about 
the city, and it was quietly arranged by the council that, 
on the Monday following, each alderman, with his assist- 
ant and constable, should search his respective ward. 
The search was made, but neither goods nor any sus- 
picious persons were discovered. The Governor, at the 
end of the week, issued the requested proclamation. Cuff, 
Philipse’s negro, was meanwhile examined, and it was 
shown that he was at home when the fire in his master’s 
storehouse broke out; but as an old man, though very 
near-sighted, swore he had seen him there, it was thought 
proper Cuff should remain in confinement, to await further 
discovery.” 

On the 21st of April a session of the Supreme Court 
was held at the City Hall, the second and third justices, 
Frederick Philipse and Horsemanden, presiding. The 
grand jury included the names of Cruger, Schuyler, De 
Peyster, Beekman, and others of the most respectable 
families in the city. Philipse addressed them with the 
utmost solemnity, and, in reference to the crime of arson, 
appealed to their personal sense of danger. “If any 
guilty of it should escape,” said he, ‘‘ who can say he is 
safe, or tell where it will end ?” charging the jury, finally, 
“‘to present all conspiracies, combinations and other 

*-ases, from treasons down to trespasses.” 
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The girl Mary Burton, destined to be the chief instru- 
ment in the tortuous work of prosecution which ensued, 
was now brought before the grand jury, questioned con- 
cerning the fires, of which she would say nothing ; refusing 
to be sworn when the proclamation was read to her and the 
reward offered, which she ‘‘ seemed to despise,” in fact, 
nothing could be got out of her till the constable was 
charged to take her to prison, when, on her way thither, 
she promised to give her evidence in the afternoon. She 
told the jurymen that she would tell them all that she 
knew relating to the stolen goods, but ‘‘ would say nothing 
about the fires.” This last expression ‘‘slipping provi- 
dentially”’ from her, as her examiners chose to think, for- 
getting their questioning in the morning, ‘‘ much alarmed 
the grand jury, for, as they naturally concluded, it did by 
construction amount to an affirmative”; so they plied her 
more vigorously with arguments or appeals, finally 
‘‘ having recourse to religious topics,” presenting her 4 
picture of the awful consequences at the day of judgment 
if she did not testify, and on the other hand reminding 
her of the protection of the magistrates. So, finding 
what they would have, this young girl accused Cesar, 
Prince and Cuff of talking at her master Hughson’s house 
of burning the fort and the whole town, and that her 
master and mistress said they ‘‘ would aid and assist them 
as much as they could ; that in their common conversa- 
tion they used to say, that when all this was done Cesar 
should be Governor, and Hughson, her master, should 
be King; that Cuffee used to say that a great many 
people had too much, and others too little ; that his old 
master had a great deal of money, but that in a short 
time he should have less, and that he (Cuffee) should 
have more ; that when they set fire to the town, they 
would do it in the night, and as the white people came to 
extinguish it, they would kill and destroy them ; that 
she never saw any white person in company when they 
talked of burning the town, but her master, her mistress 
and Peggy.” 

The nonsense and irrelevance of most of this might 
have been apparent, but it was all probably drawn out 
by direct interrogations. Czsar for Governor and Hugh- 
son for King was absurd enough ; the talk of setting fire 
to the city in the night might have been to the purpose 
had not the alleged attempts been made in broad day- 
light ; the talk of the murder of the citizens as they came 
up was a reminiscence of the riot in Hunter’s time, which 
no negro, after that experience, would be likely to re- 
peat. And the absence of any whites at the conversations 
—a statement to be borne in mind in the development of 
these painful transactions—leaves the whole scheme in a 
state of the merest imbecility. Yet this, poor as it was, 
sufficed for the court to proceed upon. The judges, the 
next day, took the extraordinary measure—a better could 
not be devised to feed the popular excitement — of 
summoning before them, to consult on what measures 
should be taken to meet the emergency, all the gentle- 
men of the law, as they were called, in town, and with 
the exception of Attorney-general Bradley, who was ill, 
they all came; Mr. Murray, Mr. Alexander, Mr. Smith, 
Mr. Chambers, Mr. Nicholls, Mr. Lodge and Mr. Jamison, 
and every one ‘‘generously and unanimously offered to 
give their assistance in every trial in their turns,” it being 
evidently expected that the Supreme Court had an 
arduous campaign ‘before it. 

A more summary process, indeed, might have sufficed 
for the trial of the negroes before the justices, according 
to the provision of the statute; but, as it was expected 
white men would be found implicated, the powers of the 
highest court were invoked. It is to be noticed here how 
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the whole matter was prejudged as to its magnitude. It 
-eertainly did not need all the legal talent of the province 
to prosecute a receiver of stolen goods and his wife, a 
harlot implicated in the theft with half a dozen negroes, 
who were thus far all the persons accused ; but the court 
undertook to provide business for the lawyers, and, it 
must be admitted, that before they got through they fully 
came up to the expectation. As for the monopoly of 
eminent -connsel, leaving none for the defense, it was 
quite a-matter dfseourse in those days, and long after, in 
England, in criminal trials, that the prisoner should be 
without any ;:nor did it excite the least wonder that the 
eminent lawyers, Alexander and Smith, who had been 
stricken off te roll for.their defense of Zenger, should 
now be enlisted -on ‘the side of utterly unscrupulous 
power and authority. 

Having seonred Mary Burton .as a witness, the, judges, 
as well as the «grand jjury,:now' turned their attention to 
Peggy Kerry, personally-examining ‘her, exhorting her.to 
confession ‘and discovery of the conspiracy, holding out 
to her hopes of pardon ; but she positively denied that 
she knew anything of it, or of the fires, and would not, 
she said, wrong her own soul by accusing innocent per- 
sons. 

On the first of May Cesar and Prince were tried for 
felonious stealing, and were convicted. The court now 
gains another useful witness in Arthur Price, negro ser- 
vant of Captain Pearse, who had been committed to 
prison on the charge of stealing goods removed from the 
fire in the fort. He testified that in a talk through a hole 
in the prison door with Peggy Kerry she had, in a style 
of speech interlarded with shocking profanity and coarse- 
ness, charged Hughson and his wife with being implicated 
in a design to set fire to the town. About this time the 
popular excitement, in the absence of any further alarms 
of conflagrations in the city, was renewed by the burning of 
several barns at Hackensack, for which two negroes were 
apprehended and burned at the stake. 

On the 6th of May, Hughson, his wife and Peggy Kerry 
were convicted on the charge of receiving stolen goods. 
The same day, while the court was sitting, Sarah, the 
daughter of Hughson, was arrested ‘‘as one of the con- 
federates in the conspiracy,” and committed to prison, 
where she immediately fell in with that convenient ser- 
vant of the court, Arthur Price, who tried to ‘‘ pump ”— 
the expression is Horsemanden’s—something out of her 
relating to the fires, and received such answers as might 
have been expected from one who knew nothing of the 
matter ; till he told her that some of the negroes engaged 
in the plot had been discovered, when her curiosity was 
aroused to know who they were. He refused to inform 
her, saying .it was kept -private, when she said it must 
have been Holtis negro or Todd’s. Fortunately for him 
the former‘had:gone-with his master to the West Indies ; 
but Dundee, the other, was arrested. The convicted re- 
ceiver of stolen goods, Peggy Kerry, now begins to tes- 
tify freely, implicating a new set of negroes in the combi- 
nation atthe house of John Romme, another low tavern- 
keeper, who, she said, was to harbor.the slaves and re- 
ceive the spoil after they had burnt first'the ‘fort, then the 
city, and: murdered:every one who had:money. Two days 
after Oszesar and ‘Prince, who had been convicted of rob- 
bery, are brought into court and condemned to he 
hanged, Judge Horsmanden prefacing the-sentence with 
a charge in which he assured them of an eternal hell, and 
ot punishment by God Almighty if they did not make the 
discovery ‘he was fully persuaded they had it in their 
power to ‘make, of the persons concerned with them in 
endeavoring to burn the city. 
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They had been tried and convicted of felony, and of 
nothing else, and it was enough, one might have thought, 
to be hung ‘for that, and be suspended in chains after- 
ward, as . ghastly spectacle to the city. On the 11th 
they were executed, on the island near the powder-heuse 
in the Collect, denying to the last that they knew any- 
thing of a conspiracy. They might, notwithstanding, 
have been brought to trial for that, says Horsemanden ; 
but this would have taken a little more time, and it was 
thought necessary to make this ‘‘ earnest of example and 
punishment, to induce some of them:to unfold this mys- 
tery of iniquity, in hopes thereby to recommend them- 
selves to mercy.”” So Osasar and Prince were eppor- 
tunely hung to aid the magistrates in getting up the 
conspiracy. 

Under such infinences the work of necusation went on. 
Given an earnest demand for an article in any commu- 
nity, however absurd, and it will be supplied ; it was so 
with the witchcraft delusion in Massachusetts, and so it 


ewent on in New York, megroes denouncing one another 


and committing themselves ; fear, ignorance and the 
desire of self-protection combining-to produce a sickening 
imbroglio of accusation and crimination, out of which the 
judges extracted an apology for hanging, thinking all the 
while that they were doing the State good service. 

A timely fast day, on the 13th of May, appointed by the 
Governor, was another instrument in inspiring the people 
with an exaggerated view of ‘‘the many houses and 
dwellings that had been fired about their ears.”” The 
most unworthy means were taken to elicit testimony. 
The convenient Arthur Price—we cite the very words of 
Horsemanden—“‘ having been found by experience to he 
very adroit at pumping out the secrets of the conspira- 
tors, the under-sheriff was ordered to put Cuffee into the 
same cell with him, and to give them a tankard of punch 
now and then, in order to cheer up their spirits and make 
them more sociable. These directions were accordingly 
observed, and produced the desired effect.”” There was 
little chance for Cuffee after this. 

On the 29th of May he was brought to trial, charged 
with conspiring with his negro acquaintance, Quack, 
whom he had denounced through Price and the punch, 
as the one who had set fire to the house in the fort. The 
case was opened by the Attorney-general, Bradley, who 
indulged to the full in that sort of criminating language 
which has so often been the disgrace of such privileged 
officials. He was to bring before the jury, he said, 
‘‘Crimes, gentlemen, so astonishingly cruel and detest- 
able, that one would think they never could have entered 
into the minds, much less the resolution, of any but a. 
conclave of devils to execute ; and yet, such monsters in 
iniquity are these two criminals and the rest of their con- 
federates.” He warned the jury that the eyes of the in- 
habitants‘were upon them, confiding in'them to preserve 
the future peace and safety of the city, which at present,” 
he added, ‘‘until some .cxamples are made, seem very 
precarious.” Mary‘Burton:and Arthur Price, with sev- 
eral negroes, were the. chief-witnesses for the prosecution. 
Philipse.and Roosevelt,-the owners:of the slaves, testified 
in their'behalf. As the law then:stood,:a-negro could not 
be received as witness against a white man, though his 
word—lo'was considered unworthy the:administration of 
an oath—was'taken against his fellow black. 

‘Jt would -seem,’*saidl Smith, the ‘King’s counsel, in 
his summing up, ‘to be aprofanation of an oath to ad- 
minister it to a.heathen in 'the'legal form.” His address, 
at this day, wearea Indicrous air. “Gentlemen,” said he 
to the jury, ‘the monstrons ineratitnds of this black 
tribe is what exceedingly aggravates their guilt. They 
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are, indeed, slaves, but they are really more happy in 
this place than in the midst of the continual plunder, 
cruelty and rapine of their native countries.” How 
much of this might be chargeable to the inducements of 
the African company he did not state. He referred to 
the vengeance taken on the rioters in Hunter’s day ; and, 


after freely 
denouncing 
the judg- 


ments of 
Heaven in 
another 
world, ended 
by pronounc- 
ing the sen- 
tence in this, 
that the two ~ 
negroes 
should _be 
chained to a 
stake and 
burned to 
death. The 
next day 
this barbar- 
ous sentence was carried into execution. As the wood 
was piled up around the sufferers a confession, under the 
hope of a reprieve, was obtained, both negroes charging 
the contrivance of the conspiracy upon Hughson, and im- 
plicating various negroes, while Quack gave an account 
of his firing the fort, saying that he had taken a lighted 
stick to the gutter and placed it between the shingles 
and the roof at eight o’clock the evening before the fire, 
which broke ont at noon. As a fine harvest of criminals 
were implicated in this testimony at the stake, it was the 
desire of the prosecution to grant a reprieve, as ‘‘a means 
of producing great discoveries,” but the people were not 
to be disappointed ; the sheriff said it was impracticable 
to attempt to carry the negroes back, so the burning pro- 
ceeded. .The accumulation of evidence, such as it was, 
went on ; negro boys and wenches denounced, and then 
contradicted their statements ; but all the persons whom 
they mentioned were arrested, and in a short time the jail 
was crowded with the slaves of the best families in the 
sity. 
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On the 4th of June there was another trial ; the 
Hughsons — husband, wife and daughter—and Peggy 
Kerry, this time for the conspiracy. The Attorney- 
general and Smith again displayed their copious elo- 
quence ; the prisoners were convicted, and all excepting 
the daughter, who was rescued for further service, were 


cae 
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ung on the 12th of June, being the first whites executed. | former, is immediately confronted with this person, and 
Three negroes were burnt the same day ; four others had | recognizes him as a frequenter of Hughson’s house, im- 


suffered the same fate on the 9th; three were hanged 
and two burnt on the 16th. On the 19th Governor 
Clarke issued a proclamation, offering pardon to all not 
already convicted, arraigned or indicted who, before the 
1st of July, should make confession of their own part, or 
point out their accomplices in the conspiracy. More 
arrests and more trials followed in consequence, many 
seeking to protect themselves from the universal spirit of 
denunciation. The Court had fullemployment. Hugh- 
son’s drinking-house, in the testimony, continues to 
swell in dimensions and importance as the resort of 


THE REAL RIGHT DOWN GOOD 


great numbers, and the scene of melodramatic orgies of 
conspiracy. On the 24th, Horsemanden reports in his 
chronicle of the day the introduction of a new element 
into this bubbling witches’ caldron of hell-broth. ‘In- 
timation,” says he, ‘having been given for some time 
past, that there had of late been Popish priests lurking 
about the town, diligent inquiry had been made for dis- 
covering them, but without effect ; at length information 
was given that one Ury, alias Jury, who had lately come 
ints this city, and entered into partnership with Camp- 
bell, a schoolmaster, pretending to teach Greek and Latin, 
was suspected to be one, and that he kept a private 
conventicle. He was taken into custody this day, and not 
Giving a satisfactory account of himeelf, was committed 
to the city jail. 

Mary Burton, who still holds her place as ¢hief in- 


plicated in the conspiracy, having seen him in confiden- 
tial communication with the negroes when they were 
talking of burning the town and killing the people, and 
all this in the face of her former explicit statement that 
no white person had to her knowledge been present at 
such conversations except the Hughsons and the unhappy 
Peggy. She also charged Ury with joining with the rest 
in urging her to take an oath, and that on one occasion 
when she had been provoked with the negroes, and 
‘wished those black toads at the devil,"’ Ury had replied 
to her: ‘‘ Let them be black or what they will, the devil 


SORT OF BETROTHED (SCARCE). : 

Maun (engaged and enraged)—'‘‘Angelina, how is this? You have filled up your programme, although I told 
you I was coming for the dances we agreed to have together.” 

Lavy (a popular partner) —‘‘Ah, Edwin, dear, it’s all right; the men tease me so (ul [ always put down 
dummy names to fill my card and show them—it saves so much troubte,” 


has nothing to do with them. I can forgive them their 
sins, and yours, too.” 

Hitherto the excitement had subsisted on the personal 
fears of danger of having one's house burnt or one’s throat 
cut by a band of negro desperadoes, the chronic alarm 
of the slaveholder. Now there was added the motive, 
scarcely less vigorous or persistent in those days, of 
dread of the universal hostility of Papal Rome and her 
emissaries. 

New York was easily upset by the No Popery alarm. 
Absurdas it had always been, so far, at least, as any real 
danger to the welfare of the State was concerned, it ap- 
pears never to have been ineffective in the province. 
The reader will remember the strength it gave to the 
Leisler movement at the start, thongh 1 Roman Catholic 
was one of the rarest persons to be scen among the motley 
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inhabitants of the country. It was still a good popular 
ery, and in the future judicial examinations the question 
of Ury’s participation in the proceedings was now placed 
on the standard list of interrogatives. 

As the month advanced the proclamation began to 
bring forth its fruits. ‘‘ Now,” says our chronicler, 
‘‘many negroes began to squeak, in order to lay hold of 
its benefit.” Thirty more arrests were made in conse- 
quence. The crowded jail in the City Hall had now 
about a hundred negro inmates, and more were coming 
in. ‘We could see no likelihood of a stop to impeach- 
ments,” Horsemanden remarks, ‘‘for it seemed very 
probable that most of the negroes in town were cor- 
rupted.” The season, moreover, was growing warm in 
New York, with the expectation, ‘‘as usual,” of being 
spoedily hotter: Jail accommodation was limited ; the 
festering mass: of‘committed negroes:in the same building 
with the courts might breed an infection ‘that must 
needs have: been:very offensive to the poor debtors im- 
prisoned in:the City Hall,” to say nothing of the noxious 
flavors ascending: to the justices above. 


ton’s Fortune, Mr. DePeyster’s Petro, Mr. Bensoa’s Mars, 
Mr. Bayard’s Pompey, Mr. Duane’s Prince, Mr. Kip’s 
Harry, Mr. Schuyler’s Lewis, Mr. Wynkoop’s London, 
Mr.Codwise’s Cambridge, Mr. Roosevelt's Quack, and Mr. 
Rutger’s Quash. Judgment was entering the court-room 
itself. At the beginning of July, Chief-justice De Lancey, 
who had been absent from the city, attending the execu- 
tion of a special commission at Providence, returns and 
takes his seat on the bench. One of his first duties is to 
assist at the conviction of his slave Othello, who had been 
denounced as a partner in the conspiracy. Othello, it 
seems, had come home with his master on the eve of the 
expiration of the term of pardon on confession, under the 
proclamation, and at first had denied that he knew any- 
thing of the plot ; but at the ldst moment had confessed 
to having meddled with it about ayear before. On being 
questioned why he had not made this confession at first, 
he answered, with a smile, ‘‘ Why, sir, I was but just then 


come to town.” He subsequently pleads guilty before 


the court, his master the Chief-justice presiding, and_is. 
sentenced to be burnt. An effort is made to save him;, 


Out of’ doors, bulky Hughson’s body still hanging on , his master referring the matter to the associate judges, 


the gallows under the fervid sun, ‘‘ dripped and distilled | 


who decide that he is not entitled to the benefit of the 


very much, as it’ needs must,” and moreover, was turn- ; proclamation ; the most. that cam be done is to change 


ing black, while negro Cresar, one of the darkest hue of ! 


his ind,” gibbeted by his: side, was being bleached 
white.;; appearances that: ‘‘amnsed the town, the wits 
saying the two had changed colors. Others took a more 
scrious view of the matters Numbers of amazed persons 
of all ranks, says our faithful chronicler, being drawn for 
s.veral days running to the gibbets, ‘‘many of the specta- 
tors being:ready to resolve. the phenomena into miracles, 
while others, not:so hasty; though surprised_at the sights, 
were willing to account! for them in a natural. way, so 
that they administered matter for much speculation.” 

We may. well spare the reader further discussion of 
this subject by the learned judge, but his  exulting con- 
clusion is too characteristic of his animus in these pro- 
ceedings to be omitted. Hughson, it seems, on mount+ 
ing the cart; had said that he did not doubt but:that:some 
remarkable sign would happen to show his innocence. 
“Tf,” says Horsemanden, ‘‘his corpse becoming: mon- 
strous in size, and. his. complexion (for one to use:a 

- vulgar: similitude) as: black.as:the <—1, can be deemed 
remarkable signs. or tokens:of! his-innocence ! then some 
may imagine if has happened: according to his expecta- 
tion.” 

Something was to be done to meet. the emergency. 
The judges again appealed to the gentlemen of the law, 
who promptly agreed to aid in expediting the trials, 
assisting in the prosecutions and taking the negroes’ 
confessions. As much experience had now been had of 
the last, a tabular method was resorted to which secured 
despatch, the negro mind when left to itself being some- 
what rambling and inconsequential. The trials con- 
sequently proceeded with increased vigor. The Spanish 
negroes and various others were sentenced and hung; 
and on the 4th of July, to relieve the prison, some forty 
were recommended by the judges for transportation. 
The plot was now at its height. The households of the 
best families in the city were fully represented in the con- 
spiracy, showing a most extraordinary indifference on the 
part of the masters, or lack of average fidelity of the 
slave. There is scarcely a notable name of the time in 
reod society which was not appended in the proceedings 
‘is Owner to some luckless negro committed on account 
of the conspiracy. There were, amongst others, Mr. 
- 4y’s Brush, Mr. Cortlandt’s Tonv. Mr. Van Horne’s Kid, 
ALr, Orager’s Hanover, Mr. Keydall’s Jack, Captain Wal- 


‘the sentence to hanging, and on the 19th, accordingly, 


Othello is hung with five others; Quack being among 
them, whose unfortunate ‘‘ vaporing” on Broadway had 
been one of the first incitements of the panic. 

The negro property interests of the town had now been 
sadly interfere’ with. What with imprisonment, hang- 
ings, burnings, tramsportations, and the. state of general 
bewilderment. attendant.upon the affair, there must have 
been »serions:-décline in.the quotations &t'the slave mart, 
and howexer muddled the brains ofthe inhabitants might 
have been by their: fears; there is: always:a returning 
sense of sanity in such cases when the argument is carried 
to the pocket. The conspiracy, in fact, spite of the mul- 
tiplication of evidence, was dying out; when the whole 
thing culminated and exploded in the trial and execution 
of the unfortunate schoolmaster, John Uiy. He had now 
been: nearly a month in prison. We have already stated 
the motive of his arrest, in the No Popery cry, which had 
been engrafted on the negro delusion. A certain import+ 
ance and dignity had been. givem: to. this in the province 
by a communication received in Jumesby Governor Clarke 
from General Oglethorpe, the Governor of Georgia, who 
was then occupied in carrying-on war with the Spaniards 
in Florida, A Spanish soldier had been taken prisoner 
in an engagement near St. Augustine, and been examined 
by the magistrates in Georgia. ‘‘Some intelligence,” 
writes Oglethorpe, ‘I had of a villainous design of a very 
extraordinary nature, and if true, very important, namely, 
that the Spaniards had emissaries to burn all the maga- 
zines and considerable towns in the English North Ame- 
rica, and thereby to prevent the subsisting of the great 
expedition and fleet in the West Indies ; and for this pur- 
pose many priests were employed, who pretended to be 
physicians, dancing-masters and other such kinds of oc- 
cupations, and under that pretense to get admittance and 
confidence in families.” Oglethorpe, a man of vigorous 
understanding, and not easily to be alarmed, added that 
he ‘‘could not give much credit to tnese advices,” and 
that his prisoner, on being questioned, ‘‘would not owm 
he knew anything of them.”’ ; 

Vague, kowever, or improbable as this reported ramor 
was, it was sufficient to kindle a new conflagration in the 
diseased imagination of the people of New York. Per- 
sons answering to the description in Oglethorpe's letter 
were diligently sought out, and a priest and dancing- 
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master were discovered. Ury, who answered to the 
former character in the popular mind, represented him- 
self as a non-juring clergyman of the Church of England, 
who had been in possession of & small living when he was 
taken in custody in consequence of a book which he had 
printed which was unfairly construed as treasonable ; and 
that by the assistance of an influential friend he had got 
away from the country. His situation then in America 
was the not-infrequent one of an exile turning his educa- 
tion to means of support in the work of instruction. 
There was certainly nothing criminal in the position, or 
in the somewhat peculiar opinions of the man as a theo- 
logian. From what we learn of him in this respect, he 
n:izht be set down, in the terms of our own day, as an 
anomalons Puseyite or Ritualist. It does not appear that 
he was in any way formally attached to the Church of 
Tome. An able historical writer, a member of that 
Church, after an acute investigation of this subject, says 
that Ury’s ‘‘whole conduct and language, his religious 
service, all militate against this view ; his diary mentions 
his visit to no place where Catholic clergy were to be 
found, and no Catholic archives furnish the slightest clew 
to any such priest, either regnlar or secular, as having 
come to the country. A law passed. against Catholic 
priests was once only enforced, and then to bring to a 
disgraceful death a Protestant clergyman.” * 

By the private journal just alluded to which Ury kept, 
and which was-seized upon at his commitment,,it appears 
that he had arrived. at Philadelphia early in 1739, been 
somewhat of an itinerant in Pennsylvania. and New 
Jersey, and had come:to an inn at New York, kept. by one 
Croker, in-November;. 1740, and had engaged in: teaching 
with Campbell in the following-April,.in which month he 
l:ad baptized. an infant: Two indictments: were: ftamed 
azainst him: one; in which he was charged with com- 
plicity in the conspiracy at Hughson’s:; the. otlfer,. with 
acting in violation of an.old law, passed by- the Assembly. 
a‘ the instance of the Earl of Bellomont,.te drive the 
French missionaries from. the Iroquois territory, inflicting. 
the penalty of perpetual imprisonment upon: any eeclesi- 
atic professing authority from the Pope:or See-of Rome, 
and cclebrating any of the rites or ceremonies. of that 
C1urch, who after the Ist of November, 1700, shoulil 
remain or come into the province. Ury was-tried: upon 
the first of these-indictments before the Supreme Court, 
on the 29th of July: The Chief-Justice De Laneey, and 
his associates; Philipse and: Horsemanden, presided. 
Pradley, the. Attorney-General, opened: the case with. an 
address, in which he dwelt upon the. letter: of Oglethorpe, 
which was produced in. evidence, and: endeavored at. 
length to prejudice the: minds: of the jury agninst. the 

. prisoner by a tirade: against what: he denounced as: the 
murderons, absurd andi detestable papal religion. Mary 
Burton, Kane, an acensed: soldier at the fort, and: Sarah 
Hughson, who after-various:reprieves had been pardoned 
that morning, were: the witnesses: for the: prosecution, 
testifying to having seen: Ury at: Hughson’s; with much 
talk of his being present: at. the swearing of the negroes, 
at christenings and absolutions; all in a ridiculous: 
manner. Inreply, Ury contented himself with stating the 
improbability of his acting as pretended, or of'remaming 
after he was endangered, and attributed his prosecution 
so the apprehension of his being a Roman priest. 

He called several witnesses. Croker, with whom he 
lodged, who testified to his teaching his son Latin, and 
Colonel Beekman’s daughter to write and cipher ; Webb, 


* A paper on the Negro Plot, by John Gilmary Shea, road before 
the New York Historical Socicty. 


him, had been ejected and threatened vengeance. 
evidence, in fact, against Ury was not worth a moment’s 
consideration ; and the prosecution must have felt its 
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a carpenter, whose child he had also taught, and who 
had fitted up for him a simple desk and shelf which was 


construed into a Roman altar; Campbell, the school- 


master who, after Hughson’s exit had taken the famous 
house of the conspiracy, and with whom Ury had then 


associated. In this last affair Sarah, the witness against 
The 


weakness, for they sought to reinforce it by additional 


testimony from another schoolmaster, one Hildreth, who 


had some theological talk with the prisoner, and found 
him disapproving a letter of Whitefield in answer to a 


sermon of Wesley on free grace; also thinking that the 
absolution of the Church of Rome was not half so bad as 
that of the Church of England at the visitation of the 


sick, and the like ; while he kept a. private meeting and 
made use of the Church form of prayer every Sunday 


evening at. Campbell’s house, in his own hired room. 


Norwood, whose children Ury had taught to read, was 
also called, and testified that ‘‘ he talked in such s manner 
that he suspected him to be.s Romish priest,” which, 
with the former, amounted to nothing. What, however, 
was wanting in evidence was: made up by prejudice, and 
supplemented by the eloquence of Smith, who summed 
up with such a glowing accusation of the Church of 
Rome, such » picture. of ‘‘ that ocean of foreign blood 
with which: the scarlet: whore hath made herself perpet- 
ually drunk,” such pregnant allusions to the gun- 
powder: plot.and.the:Ivish massacres, that the jury, after 
being out. about a:quarter of an hour, found the prisoner 
guilty. A: fewdays after he was sentenced to be hung on 
the 15th of August. On his humble petition the Lieu- 
tenant-governor déferred the execution till the 29th, whem 
it was carried into effeet. Ury left a farewell speech in 
writing, part of which he delivered at the gallows. It 
breathes the spirit of a.truly innocent man, a Christian at 
peace with the world. and: liimself, of 2 soul superior te 
the world. 

There. were one or two fires after that, but no more 

execntions. The record of Horsemanden significantly 
closes: with an order of the Common Council on the 2d 
of. September, awarding: the infamous: Mary Burton the 
balance of the reward: of £100 for lier discoveries. The 
‘butcher's. bill ’’ in. this: ghastly affair of the ‘ conspir- 
acy”? was four whites: exeented;. eleven negroes burnt, 
eighteen. hanged, fifty transported: Some twenty whites 
and 160 blacks. had: beem committed and imprisoned. 
In closing’ the account of:this memorable affair, in just- 
iee to the intelligence of the province at that time, it 
should: be:stated.that while. judges: and jury were carried 
away. by afalse notion. of what.was required for the wel- 
fare of the city, aud.seenes-were enacted utterly disgrace- 
ful, and in the judicial. murder; especially, of Ury, of the 
deepest: criminal. dye,. there: were not wanting persons of 
character—it. might be wished. their names had been pre- 
served—who protested’ loudly against the reception of 
testimony from: such. disereditable witnesses as Mary 
Burton, who, in the-end; not contented with denouncing 
negroes. and. supposed’ Roman Catholics, which, in the 
peculiar state of opinion in the province, she might do 
with impunity, attacked persons of ‘‘ known credit, pre- 
tense and reputation, and of religious principles superior 
to a suspicion of being concerned in sueh detestable 
practices.” Then, when not only pecuniarily valuable 
negroes, but the lives of their owners were in danger, it 
was felt to be time to cease hanging for the conspiracy. 

“Great industry,” says Governor Clarke, in a commit 
nication to the Tiords of Trade in Angust, ‘‘ has been used 
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throughout the town to discredit the witnesses and preju- | must be made for an indefinite amount of loose talk on 
dice the people against them”; while Horsemanden, in | the subject, a latent spirit of disaffection to authority ex- 
the preface to his work, among other motives, justifies | isting in every community where human beings are held 
his undertaking it by the existence of ‘‘some wanton, | in subjection in slavery. 

wrong-headed persons amorgst us, who took the liberty It is quite possible that schemes of robbery and confla- 


THB EUNICE, A MARINE ANNELID.— SEB PAGE 367, 


to arraign the justice of the proceedings and set up their ) gration and conspiracy haunted the minds of the negroes, 
private opinions in superiority to the court and grand | and that there was more or less corruption of character 
jary ; declaring, with no small assurance, that there was no | in many of them, incident to their situation, giving some 
plot at all.” color to the boggling and disjointed mutual accusations 

In this the reader of Horsemanden’s own narration will | and confessions; but the whole evidence was based on 
be apt to think they were right ; though some allowance | testimony unworthy of belief, or was trivial matter of 
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“WOMAN, TEAR OFF THIS MUMMERY THAT YOU HAVE WRECKED MY LIFE WITH!’ HE SEIZED THE VAIL IN A FRENZY AND 
TORE IT FROM THE SLIGHT FASTENINGS THAT BOUND IT TO HER GOLDEN HAIB.” 


hearsay and inconsequential conversation. At most it 
was unacted treason ; and if men were generally to be ex- 
ecuted for that, the gallows would find daily victims in 
the best communities on earth. : 


THROUGH FIRE. 


THe glamour of Spring is over the earth; a tender 
haze, like a bridal vail, lingers over the distant hills—at 
least that is the comparison that Norman Keith makes, as 
he stands at the cottage window and looks out on the 
fresh, green lawn, with its rustic seats and rustic flower- 
stands heaped with scarlet verbena and fragrant blue heli- 


It is only five minutes since some one left him—some 
one who was draped in white satin, with lace like a hoar- 
frost—so no wonder. 

He is waiting for his bride to change her dress, and he 
has a singular feeling as he stands there that the whole is 
a dream—that Theo, in a ghostly sweep of white satin, 
looking like some stately lily, has floated away like the 
baseless fabric of a virion. 

This feeling of the unreality of things comes in at every 
momentous event of our lives. 

How lovely she was, this young girl who had given her- 
self to him this morning, like one of Fra Angelica’s 
angels, such as he had seen in Florence on a dead-gold 
background, with luminous blue eyes full of heavenly 


otrope, gorgeous lanterns and dripping smilax, and the | tenderness, and wind-blown golden hair drifting back 


distance vailed in purple mist, 
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from a pure white brow—so pure, so virginal, that the 
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life-pages of his own life seemed blotted and soiled by 
comparison. 

‘Will she care about leaving this place, I wonder ?” 
he said, as he looked about the pretty little garden, 
where the Parma violets were blooming in fragrant blue 
clusters, and wreaths of pipk flowering almonds drifted 
in the soft breeze. ‘‘She has been here only a little 
while, after all, and her mother’s death must make the 
place sad ; and it is only a rented house. How odd that 
Ihave never heard her speak of any other home! My 
darling, she shall realize her ideal now, if I can possibly 
compass it.” 

A couple of servants lingered on the lawn ; a family of 
sparrows were quarreling sharply under the window, with 
voices that suggested scissors-grinding. 

‘* Ah, here comes Louison, with a message, perhaps !” 

Louison is a little French girl, with rather a sly, dark 
eye, and white satin ribbons fluttering in her blue-black 
hair. 
«A letter for Mr. Keith. And here is something that 
must have dropped in the dining-room.” 

Norman was rather glad of the letter to while the time 
away. He took, also, a crumpled note from the girl’s 
hand mechanically. 

The letter was not in a familiar hand. He opened it 
carelessly, and read this: 

“Not believing that any man will walk willingly into a trap, I 
write to save you, if possible, from a marriage which is no mar- 
riage. I have not believed—I was unwilling to believe till the last 
moment—that my wife contemplated such a crime, that her blind 
passion for you would lead her to such daring lengths. We are 
separated, it is true—we hate each other cordially, it is true— 
but I have not left her free to follow her own sweet will. There 
is no divorcee, and she is as much mine as when we stood up 
together and were made one by the priest in the little church 
at Hampden three years ago. I inclose papers which prove 
my words; and as for you, my fine gentleman, the best thing you 
can do is to take yourself out of the way as soon as possible, or I 
will have her arrested for bigamy. Oh, it was a fine plan to go off 
to Europe for the honeymoon! I flatter myself that I have turned 
that honey to gall. She’s had one, anyway, and that’s enough for 
&@ reasonable woman. I give you credit for ignorance in the 
matter, but advise you, another time, to examine a woman’s 
antecedents, As for her, if there’s any new way to torture her, 
IN find it out. Robert SHELDON.” 


Two or three papers dropped from Norman’s nerveless 
hands as he read. 

He still stood before the window, and he stared before 
him a moment, reading over again, but with vague, un- 
seeing eyes, the sweet Idyl of Spring. 

The pale-pink almond wreaths swayed before him ; the 
clumps of Parma violets sent up soft incense. There 
were daisy stars in the grass, where the sparrows still 
carried on their family quarrel. And yet—and yet a 
chasm had opened suddenly before him, beyond whose 
unutterable blackness and misery he could not pass ! 

Theo lost! Theo a false and perjured creature! Ah, 
he could not take in the miserable story ! 

He read the letter again in a sort of blind haste. He 
examined the papers, and then at last picked up the little 
crumpled note that Louison had given him. Ah, there 
was confirmation here ! 

Then the blood boiled up into his face, and seemed to 
surge over his eyes and cloud his vision. His hands, 
clutching that bit of crumpled paper, grew cold as ice, 
and shook convulsively. 

Still, he managed to read, written in the same hand as 
the rest, but torn : 

‘3 no doubt yeu think all securely arranged, but, my ines- 


timable Theo, Iam to the fore yet. You would enjoy seeing the 
daisies bloom over me—wouldn’t you ?—excessively. But, alas! 


Fate has gifted me with an excellent physique. I am good for 
twenty years yet, my love, much as the chain may gall. I'’mina 
streak of luck now, and you may expect me back any day to shara 
my fortune with my duck, so get rid of the new love as soon as 
possible, for I swear——” 


This note bore date ten days back—only ten days! 
And yet, knowing all this, the woman had cruelly gone 
on with her evil work of deception! Theo, his pure 
white lily! Oh, Heaven ! 

He stood no longer staring senselessly out of the 
window ; he turned, and went with hurried strides up 
the stairs, 

He knew which door to open, and he waited for no 
ceremony of knocking. 

His eyes were blazing ; his head was in a tumult that 
gave no room for thought. Passion had mastered him 
for the time. 

He threw open the door so suddenly that the slender 
young woman who before the mirror stood unfastening 
her vail faced him in alarm. 

She was still in her bridal-dress ; her face still wore the 
faint flush of happiness ; her eyes—those clear blue eyes, 
like lamps of truth—still sparkled with a sweet content ; 
her fair, round arms were bare; her soft, white throat 
circled with pearls; her hair half-fallen in splendid 
golden curls. 

Norman Keith looked at her—or, rather, glared at her 
—this sweet and gracious woman whom he had fondly 
dreamed was his wife ; and she was nothing to him; she 
never had been anything—she never could be anything ! 

**You think Iam too long,” she said, smiling ; ‘‘ but 
Louison is gore, and I cannot——” Then, seeing the 
savage look on his face, she cried out: ‘‘Oh, what is it, 
Norman? What has happened ?” 

“‘Oh, no news for you!” he exclaimed, with a sort of 
white heat of passion that made him almost calm. “A 
mere bagatelle in the life of such a woman as you are! I 
have had a letter from Robert Sheldon—your husband !” 

Theo’s face blanched, and she faltered: 

‘*Oh, impossible !” 

Norman strode up to her with clinched fists. 

‘‘Men have murdered women for less than this,” he 
cried. ‘‘ You have dared to play with my heart, to amuse 
yourself with my love—for God knows I have loved you, 
though I scorn myself for it now! I am ashamed 
through all my being to have loved so light a thing. 
Woman, tear off this mummery that you have wrecked 
my life with !” 

And he actually seized the vail in a frenzy and tore it 
from the slight fastenings that bound it to her golden 
hair, and casting it on the floor, stamped on it in his 
wrath. 

Theo did not cower under his words. She had a 
stunned expression, a dire bewilderment in her lovely 
blue eyes. 

“You are insulting me,” she said, calmly. 

“Insult !” he cried, angrily. ‘‘You—you deny no- 
thing! Tell me, were you not married to that man ?” 

‘*I was,” Theo answered, quietly ; ‘‘ but I——” 

‘‘Enough—more than enough !” he exclaimed. ‘And 
you talk of insult—you, who have lived a lie, who have 
led me into this foul plot! Oh, I will not kill you! You 
can live your poor, miserable life in safety from me, in 
such peace as your conscience—if you have any con- 
science—will allow. I am going—I shall not cross your 
path again. Would to Heaven that I may forget that you 
have ever crossed mine! There are the precious docu- 
ments I have received. You see, I have had proof— 
ample proof—before condemning you!” 
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And he flung the papers at her‘feet, and walked out of 
the room with no further word. 

Theo sat as if stunned for a while, ghastly white and 
shivering, then she stooped and picked them up. 

She heard the door slam below ; she knew one had 
gone out to come in no more for ever, but she made no 
sign. 

Such a saintly face! No one could associate that face 
with sin or shame ; but there were signs of sorrow there— 
faint lines that told a history. 

Louwison came in with curious eyes. The servants were 
chattering already about the bridegroom going alone. 

She found the bride staring with wild eyes at papers in 
her hand. She looked up as Louison entered. 

‘© Mr. Keith had bad news,” she said, ‘‘and was forced 
to go away alone.” 

Louison shrugged her shoulders imperceptibly, and 
almost smiled, but her mistress did not see her. 

‘Take this off,” she said, faintly, touching the billowy 
satin of her dress. 

When the maid had deftly accomplished this, she slid 
from her hands, in a dead faint, to the floor. 

Norman Keith, hurrying as if some avenging fiend were 
after him—hurrying on with aimless feet, suddenly re- 
membered that there were two places taken for the 
steamer the next day, and thought, with a sickening 
pang, of the bright journey that had been mapped out for 
those two. 

Where were they now, the joyous young couple who 
were to go together to the places famed in song and 
story, with the glamour of young love over all to make 
the skies brighter, to lend a glory to every landscape ? 

He seemed to stand apart from himself and consider, 
in a sort of pity, this man from whose lips the cup had 
been dashed so suddenly, whose dreams were dead, whose 
delusions had vanished, whose hopes had fled. 

But why might he not take the place prepared for that 
other whose ghost he was? He could not go on with the 
dull routine of life just at once. 

After an earthquake has torn its desolating pathway 
over life’s fairest gardens, things cannot go on till one 
builds up a little, maooths over, plants new flowers to 
cover the ragged chasm. 

Poor Norman! He felt a thrill of relief when the 
steamer, plowing its way through the phosphorescent 
blue, made a shining path away from her—away from his 
broken ideal. Yet even there he was haunted by her face 
—that fair and gracious face which wore so well the sem- 
blance of truth. 

He had always pictured her beside him; and so she 
took her place there, a shadow only—but, oh! such a 
vivid and beautiful presence ! 

Once more on land, the demon of unrest pursued him 
and seemed to hurry him from place to place. He looked 
on everything with eyes that saw not, with a preoccupied 
mind ; yet the slow days wore away, somehow, and six 
months had crept on their lagging way, when he stood 
one evening in the saloon at Baden, and looked on rather 
-listlessly at the flushed and eager faces assembled there. 
How strange, he thought, that any one could be so eager 
about winning money ! : 

At last he began to follow, with some interest, the 
movements of various parties, and to feel a sensation of 
triumph or of disappointment at their winning or losing. 

There was one man who looked eager enough to have 
staked his soul, if souls had any marketable value in such 
a place. He had a thin, sallow face, and eyes that glowed 
like two lamps. He lost everything at last, and rose with 
& muttered curse and went out, 
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Norman remained only a few minutes after that ; the 
place seemed close and the air freighted too heavily with 
hopes and fears. He strayed out under the flickering 
shadow of the lindens, where a tide of pallid moonlight 
flooded the walk. Ah ! if she were near him how glorious 
such a night would be! but now, through her, his life 
had become accurst—— 

Hark ! a pistol-shot and a groan. Where is it? A fly- 
ing form goes by him, and then another groan guides him 
to the place. Some one lies there prone upon the ground, 
but he is able to speak. 

‘*Carry me to the Hotel Mirabeau,” he says, and then 
faints away. 

Norman is inclined to leave the man to the crowd who 
quickly throng about him, but as the moonlight falls on 
the now ghastly face he recognizes the desperate player 
of the salle. Those fiery eyes are closed, and the nervous, 
working mouth is still, but he knows him. He will not 
leave a countryman alone, so he follows him to the room 
where he is carried, and volunteers to stay with him all 
night. No other friend offers, and the doctor, after prob- 
ing for the ball, is glad to accept Norman’s offer. — 

‘*He will die,’ he said ; ‘‘ there is not the shadow of a 
hope, and it is merciful to stay and hear any last words 
that he may be able to speak.” 

So Norman found himself installed in the novel posi- 
tion of nurse to a sick man whom he had only met for 
the first time a couple of hours befote. He was sur- 
prised to find, also, that the incident had taken his 
thoughts from himself for a few moments. He began to 
consider whether he had not better turn philanthropist, 
and ease his sorrow in caring for others. He began to 
feel, too, a sort of envy for the man who was so soon to 
lay down the burden of life. If one might judge from 
the lines on his face, his path had not always been 
through roses. 

The patient stirred as Norman was thinking this, and 
opened his eyes with a wild look, which grew still more 
frenzied as he stared at the stranger by the bedside 

‘* Who the devil is this ?” 

‘*A friend,” answered Norman, laconically. 

The man still stared, but some sort of intelligence came 
into his eyes. 

‘“‘T recollect that villain Gaspard, that cheat, that-——”’ 

And a tide of profanity followed, to which Norman 
listened in silence. 
~ “He has done for me—I’m afraid he’s done for me !” 
continued the man, in an exhausted voice, after his tirade. 
‘How did I get here ?” 

Norman explained. 

“¢So I'm doomed. Deuced hard lines! I say,” he mut- 
tered, ‘‘if I die, don’t let Gaspard get off. Swear—bah»! 
what do you care ?” 

‘Have you any wishes, any messages to friends or rela- 
tives ?” asked Norman ; “if so, I am here to take charge 
of them.” 

The man’s eyes seemed to grow dim. 

‘Friends, no ; I have been a devil-may-care fellow. I 
went to the bad young, and staid there. But let me see. 
Ihave a wife ; or, rather, I had that luxury once. She will 
be surprised, agreeably. I think she’d give a reward to 
any one who brought her news of her release. And I, 
who would have staked my soul that I had twenty good 
years in 

‘*Do you wish to send any message to this wife ?” 
Norman asked, rather wearily. 

‘*T’m sure to die ?” 

“Well, while there’s ——” 

“Oh, bosh! Don’t cant to me. 


Let me know the 
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it is an ill wind that blows 


nobody good. I—lI wish she 


was here ; brute as I’ve been, 


she’d pray for me. I don’t 


know how to pray for myself, 


or to repent. God, I never 


repented anything in my life, 
unless this isrepentance. I’m 
sorry for Theo ; you'll never 
find her, though; I’ve lost 


truth. .But never mind ; say nothing; I feel death here 
—a cold grip, I tell you, like the hand of a corpse on my 
heart ; so I’m going. Well, it’s odd; I’ve seen many a 
one drop off without even winking, but when it comes 
home, ah! when it comes home! I believe if I could 
feel a twinge, it would be about her. She’s a good 
woman, and I was a devil to her. Oh, she was too 
saintly for my style, you know. We were separated, 
and I played the devil of a trick on her. It don’t 
seem so funny now. Why, I got.a fellow to write an 
account of my death, very circumstantial, and she be- 
lieved it; then, in course of time, she was going to 
marry some one else—a regular swell. I heard all about 
it from a girl who was with her. I just waited till the 
wedding was over and came down like a thousand of 
bricks ; made him believe she had lied like Jezebel ; that 
was my revenge on her. Oh! he went off like a whipped 
cur, and she—well, I never troubled myself about her 
since. But now—it isn’t pleasant to think about it now. 
Poor Theo ! how pretty she was when she stood up with 
me, but I knew then she hated me. Ihad a plant on the 
old man, could have sent him to prison, and the girl 
would have given her life to 
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sight of her. Put my death 
in the paper. My God, my 
death! Am TI really going to 
take a leap in the dark, a leap 
in the ——” 

There was a rattle in the 
man’s throat, and then an 
ominous clutch of the clothes, 
and silence—dead silence—m 
the room. He had taken that 
terrible leap in the dark ; 
there had been no heavenly 
ray to illuminate that dread- 
ful abyss, no Father’s hand to 
lead him safely through the untraveled gloom. 

Six months have passed since that terrible death-bed— 
six months in which Norman Keith has sought for his 
lost bride in vain. It is Spring once more, and the won- 
derful miracle of Nature has repeated itself. Norman has 
stood again in the cottage garden where the pink almond- 
wreaths are swaying, and the violets making blue the 
fragrant nooks. 

The house is shut, and no one knows where Theo has 
gone. The world is wide, who knows that he shall ever 
find her? Yet he dedicates himself to this search like 
a knight of old; he sets himself apart for this holy 
work. She is his now, wherever she may be. He sees 
her always in the creamy-white satin and delicate lace, 
always with that pure look in her heavenly eyes. Beast 
that he had been to mistrust her! He did not spare 
himself in his thoughts. 

He suddenly remembered that her father’s grave was 
in the little churchyard. Surely she sometimes visited 
that, or had some one who cared for it. He started off 
in a hopeful mood, for this clew was more than he had 
ever had before. 


her father. Well, well! if I 


could live, I do believe I'd 


make it up to her. I'd like to 


try, if I had only another 
chance——” 

Norman, who had listened 
with a Wlanching face to this 
recital, asked, with a choking 
voice : 

‘Then you are Robert Shel- 
don ?” ” 

The man turned his eyes 
feebly. His mind was not acute 
enough to show any surprise, 
but he faintly answered, ‘‘ Yes.” 

Norman did not answer. He 
was not surprised. He sat 
looking dumbly at the man 
who had worked his woe. 

“You can tell her that she 
is free,” said the other, faintly ; 


“‘nerhaps she'll be happy yet; 
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THE GAME OF LACROSSE. 
The gray-headed old sexton sang softly as he dug 
among the daisies for a new grave, as if his work were 
@ joyful one. 
‘‘My friend,” said Norman, approaching him, “I be- 
lieve I have forgotten where the grave of 
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The sexton had heard that her husband was “a bad 
lot,” but he could not refuse. 

Once more, then, Norman looked upon his love—his 
wife !_ Oh, how cruel that he had come too late! There, 
in the dress in which he had parted from her she lay, only 
with a serenity beyond earth’s on her marble brow. That 
vail that he had torn and trampled upon in his wrath was 
gone, but the orange-flowers were in the golden hair. 
About the mouth a smile ineffable lingered and the white 
hands were folded in unutterable peace. 

“Oh, my darling !” he sobbed, ‘‘ I thought I was bring- 
ing you happiness, but God has been before me, and I 
know it is well.” 


THE HISTORY OF GAMES. 


BeEroreE examining some groups of the higher order of 
games, with the view of tracing their course in the world, 
it will be well to test by a few examples the principles on 
which we may reason as to their origin and their migra- 
tions. 

An intelligent traveler among the Kalmucks, noticing 
that they play a kind of chess resembling ours, would 
not for a moment entertain the idea of such an invention 
having been made more than once, but would feel satis- 
fied that we and they and all chess-players must have had 
the game from one original source. In this example lies 
the gist of the ethnological argument from artificial 
games, that when any such appears in two districts it 
must have traveled from one to the other, or to both from 
& common centre. Of course this argument does not 
apply to all games. Some are so simple and natural that, 
for all we can tell, they may often have sprung up of 
themselves, such as tossing a ball or wrestling ; while 
children everywhere imitate in play the serious work of 
grown-up life, from spearing an enemy down to molding 
an earthen pot. 

The distinctly artificial sports we are concerned with 


one John Cottrel is. He had a daughter 
who——” 

** Ah, lack-a-day ! so he had,” said the 
sexton, with a sad smile; ‘‘such flowers 
as she be a-sendin’, and a fiver once in a 
while to me. ‘See that his grave’s kep’ 
green,’ she sez. Lor’, this is it, you see, 
and you'll allow it’s green. That there 
rose-tree she sot out herself only a month 

There was something in the man’s look 
and words that sent a thrill of pain shiver- 
ing through every fibre of his being. 
What! what was this new grave the man 
was diggit§ side by side with the green 
one, in whose verdure he took so much 
pride? Norman tried to ask a question, 
but his lips were dry and his tongue stiff. 
He just pointed to the sexton’s work ina 
speechless way. 

‘Ah, yes, lack-a-day !” said the man, 
‘it’s for her. She’s a-lyin’ in the vestry 
there in her wedding-dress, the bride of 
death, poor thing !—the bride of death ! 
She threw her life away nussin’ other 
people, and now she’s in glory ; may the 
heavens be her bed ! See her? Well, now, 
if you was a relation ; contrary, no !” 

‘‘T’m her husband !” gasped Norman. 
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here are marked by some peculiar trick or combination 
not so likely to have been hit upon twice. Not only 
complex games like chess and tennis, but even many 
childish sports, seem well-defined formations, of which 
the spread may be traced on the map much as the botan- 
ist traces his plants from their geographical centres. It 
may give us confidence in this way of looking at the sub- 
ject if we put the opposite view to the test of history and 
geography to see where it fails.' 

Travelers, observing the likeness of children’s games in 
Europe and Asia, have sometimes explained it on this 
wise ; that the human mind being alike everywhere, the 
same games are naturally found in different lands ; chil- 
dren taking to hockey, tops, stilts, kites, and so on, each 
at its proper season. But if so, why is it that in outlying 
barbarous countries one scarcely finds a game without 
finding also that there is a civilized nation within reach 
from whom it may have been learnt ? And what is more, 
how is it that the European children knew nothing, till a 
few centuries ago, of their now most popular sports ? For 
instance, they had no battledore-and-shuttlecock and 
never flew kites till these games came across from Asia, 
when they took reot at once and became naturalized over 
Enrope. 

The origin of kite-flying seems to lie somewhere in 
Southeast Asia, where it is a sport even of grown-up men, 
who fight their kites by making them cut one another's 
strings, and fly birds and monsters of the most fantastic 
shapes and colors, especially in China, where old gentle- 
men may be seen taking their evening stroll, kite-string 
in hand, as though they were leading pet dogs. The Eng- 
lish boy’s kite appears thus an instance, not of spon- 
taneous play-instinct, but of the migration of an artificial 
game from a distant centre. Nor is this all it proves in 
the history of civilization. Within a century, Europeans 
becoming acquainted with the South Sea Islanders, 
found them down to New Zealand adepts at flying kites, 
which they made of leaves or bark-cloth, and called 
manu, or ‘ bird,” flying them in solemn form with accom- 
paniment of traditional chants. It looks as though the 
toy reached Polynesia through the Malay region, thus 
belonging to that drift of Asiatic culture which is evident 
in many other points of South Sea Island life. 

The geography of another of our childish diversions 
may be noticed as matching with this. Mr. Wallace re- 
lates that being one wet day in a Dayak house in Borneo, 
he thought to amuse the lads by taking a piece of string 
to show them cat’s-cradle, but to his surprise he found 
that they knew more about it than he did, going off into 
figures that quite puzzled him. Other Polynesians are 
skilled in this nursery art, especially the Maoris of New 
Zealand, who call it maui from the name of their national 
hero, by whom, according to thefr tradition, it was in- 
vented ; its various patterns represent canoes, houses, 
people, and even episodes in Maui’s life, such as his fish- 
ing up New Zealand from the bottom of the sea. In fact, 
they have their pictorial history in cat’s-cradle, and what- 
ever their traditions may be worth, they stand good to 
show that the game was of the time of their forefathers, 
not lately picked up from the Europeans. 

In the Sandwich Islands and New Zealand it is on 
record that the natives were found playing a kind of 
draughts which was not the European game, and which 
can scarcely be accounted for but as another result to the 
drift of Asiatic civilization down into the Pacific. 

Once started, a game may last on almost indefinitely. 
Among the children’s sports of the present day are some 
which may be traced back toward the limits of historical 
antiquity, and, for all we know, may have been old then. 


Among the pictures of ancient Egyptian games in the 
tombs of Beni Hassan, one shows a player with his head 
down so that he cannot see what the others are doing 
with their clinched fists above his back. Here is ob- 
viously the game called in English hot-cockles, in French 
main-chaude, and better described by its mediwval name 
of qui fery? or “‘who struck ?”—the blind man having 
to guess by whom he was hit, or with which hand. It 
was the Greek kollabismos, or buffet-game, and carries 
with it a tragical association in those passages in the Gos- 
pels which show it turned to mockery by the Roman 
soldiers: ‘‘And when they had blindfolded him . 
they buffeted him . . . saying, Prophesy unto us, Christ, 
Who is he that smote thee ?” (Luke xxii. 64; Matt. xxvi. 
67 ; Mark xiv. 65.) 

Another of the Egyptian pictures plainly represents the 
game we know by its Italian name of morra, the Latin 
micatio, or flashing of the fingers, which has thus lasted 
on in the Mediterranean districts over 3,000 years, handed 
down through a hundred successive generations who did 
not improve it, for from the first it was perfect in its fit- 
ting into one little niche in human nature. It is the 
game of guessing addition, the players both at once 
throwing out fingers and in the same moment shouting 
their guesses at the total. : 

Morra is the pastime of the drinking-shop in China as 
in Italy, and may, perhaps, be reckoned among the items 
of culture which the Chinese have borrowed from the 
Western barbarians. Though so ancient, morra has in it 
no touch of prehistoric rudeness, but must owe its origin 
to @ period when arithmetic had risen quite above the 
savage level. The same is true of the other old arithme- 
tical game, odd-and-even, which the poet couples with 
riding on a stick as the most childish of diversions, ‘‘ Lu- 
dere par impar, equitare in arundine longi.” But the 
child playing it must be of a civilized nation, not of a low 
barbaric tribe, where no one would think of classing 
numbers into the odd-and-even series, so that Europeans 
have even had to furnish their languages with words for 
these ideas. I asked myself the question whether the 
ancient Aryans distinguished odd and even, and curiously 
enough found that an answer had been preserved by the 
unbroken tradition not of Greek arithmeticians, but of 
boys at play. Ascholiast on the Ploutos of Aristophanes, 
where the game is mentioned, happens to remark that it 
was also known as zyg@ 2 dzyga, ‘‘ yokes or not-yokes.”” Now 
this matches so closely in form and sense with the San- 
skrit terms for even and odd numbers, yuj and ayvj, as to 
be fair evidence that both Hindoos and Greeks inherite 
arithmetical ideas and words familiar to their Aryan\ 
ancestors. 

Following up the clews that join the play-life of the 
ancient and modern worlds, let us now look at the ball- 
play, which has always held its place among sports. Be- 
yond mere tossing and catching, the simplest kind of 
ball-play is where a ring of players send the ball from 
hand to hand. This gentle pastime has its well-marked 
place in history. Thus the ancient Greeks, whose secret 
of life was to do even trivial things with artistic perfec- 
tion, delighted in the game of Nausikaa, and on their 
vases is painted many a scene where ball-play, dance and 
song unite in one graceful sport. 

The ball-dance is now scarcely to be found but as an 
out-of-the-way relic of old custom ; yet it has left curious 
traces in European languages, where the dail (Low Latin 
dalle) has given its name to the dance it went with (Italian 
ballare, ballo, French bal, English ball), and even to the 
song that accompanied the dance (Italian bailata, French 
ballade, English ballad), The passion of ball-play begins 
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not with this friendly, graceful delivery of the ball into 
the next hand, but when two hostile players or parties 
are striving each to take or send it away from the other. 
Thus, on the one hand, there comes into existence the 
group of games represented by the Greek harpaston, or 
seizing-game, where the two sides struggled to carry off 
the ball. In Brittany this has been played till modern 
times with the hay-stuffed sowe or sun-ball, as big as a 
football, fought for by two communes, each striving to 
carry it home over their own border. 

Emile Souvestre, in his Derniers Bretons, has told the 
last-story of this fierce game in the Ponthivy district— 
how the man who had had his father killed and his own 
eye knocked out by Frangois, surnamed Le Souleur, lay 
in wait for that redoubted champion, and got him down, 
soule and all, half way across the boundary stream. The 
murderous soule-play had to be put down by authority, 
as it had been years before in Scotland, where it had 
given rise to the suggestive proverb, ‘‘ All is fair at the 
ball of Scone.” The other class of hostile ball-games 
differs from this in the ball having not to be brought to 
one’s own home, but sent to the goal of the other side. 
In the Greek epikoinos, or common ball, the ball was put 
on the middle line, and each party tried to seize it and 
throw it over the adversary’s goal-line. This game also 
lasted on into modern Europe, and our proper English 
name for it is hurling, while football also is a variety of it, 
the great Roman blown leather ball (/ollis) being used 
instead of the small hand-ball, and kicked instead of 
thrown. Now as hurling was an ordinary classical game, 
the ancients need only have taken a stick to drive the ball 
instead of using hands or feet, and would thus have ar- 
rived at hockey. But Corydon never seems to have 
thought of borrowing Phillis’s crook for the purpose it 
would have so exactly suited. No mention of games like 
hockey appears in the ancient world, and the course of 
invention which brought them into the modern world is 
at once unexpected and instructive. 

The game known to us as polo has been traced by Sir 
W. Onseley, in Persia, far back in the Sassanian dynasty, 
and was at any rate in vogue there before the eighth 
century. It was played with the long-handled mallet 
called chugan, which Persian word came to signify also 
the game played with it. This is the instrument referred 
to in the ‘‘Thousand and One Nights,” and among 
various earlier passages where it occurs is the legend told 
by the Persian historian of Darius insulting Alexander by 
sending him a ball and mallet (qui ve chugdn) as a hint 
that he was a boy, more fit to play polo than to go to war. 
When this tale finds its way to Scotland, in the romance 
of King Alisaunde, these unknown instruments are re- 
placed by a whipping-top, and Shakespeare has the story 
in the English guise of a newer period in the scene in 
‘Henry V.”’: ‘‘ What treasure, uncle ?” ‘‘Tennis-balls, 
my liege.” 

By the ninth century the game of chugdn had estab- 
lished itself in the Eastern Empire, where its name ap- 
pears in the barbarous Greek form ¢zykanizein. In the 
Byzantine descriptions, however, we find not the original 
mallet, but a long staff ending in a broad bend filled in 
with a network of gut-strings. Thus there appear in the 
Fast, as belonging to the great sport of ball-play on 
horseback, the first shapes of two implements which re- 
modeled the whole play-life of medieval and modern 
Europe, the chugén being the ancestor of the mallets used 
in pall-mall and croquet, and of an endless variety of 
other playing clubs and bats, while the bent staff with its 
network was the primitive racket. 

The fine old Persian drawing of a match at chugin, 


which is copied by Ousely in his ‘Travels in the East,” 
justifies his opinion that the horseback game is the 
original, We should not talk of polo as being “hockey 
on horseback,” but rather regard hockey as dismounted 
polo, and class with it pall-mall, golf, and many another 
bat-and-ball game. Indeed, when one comes to think of 
it, one sees that no stick being necessary for the old foot 
game of hurling, none was used, but as soon as the Per- 
sian horsemen wanted to play ball on horseback, a proper 
instrument had to be invented. This came to be used in 
the foot game also, so that the Orientals are familiar both 
with the mounted and dismounted kinds. The horseback 
game seems scarcely to have taken hold in Europe till 
our own day, when the English brought it down from 
Munniepoor, and it has now, under the name of polo, 
become a world-wide sport again. But the foot game 
made its way early into Europe, as appears from a curious 
passage in Joinville’s ‘‘ Life of St. Louis,” written at the 
end of the thirteenth century. 

Having seen the game on his crusade, and read about it 
in the Byzantine historians, he argues that the Greeks 
must have borrowed their tzycanisterium from the French, 
for it is, he says, a game played in Languedoc by driving 
a boxwood ball with along mallet, and called there chicane, 
The modern reader has to turn this neat and patriotic 
argument upside down, the French chicane being only 
a corruption of the Persian chugdn; so that what Join- 
ville actually proves is, that before this time the Eastern 
game had traveled into France, bringing with it its 
Eastern name. Already, in his day, from the ball-game 
with its shifts and dodges, the term chicane had come to 
be applied by metaphor to the shuffles of lawyers to 
embarrass the other side, and thence to intrigue and 
trickery in general. English has borrowed chicane in 
the sense of trickery, without knowing it as the name of 
a game. Metaphors taken from sports may thus outlast 
their first sense, as when again people say, ‘‘Don’t bandy 
words with me,” without an idea that they are using 
another metaphor taken from the game of hockey, which 
was called bandy from the curved stick or club it was 
played with. 

In France, the name of crosse, meaning a crutch, or 
bishop’s crosier, was used for the mallet, and thence the 
game of hockey has its ordinary French name, jeu de la 
crosse. In Spanish, the game has long been known as 
chueca, The Spaniards taught it to the natives of South 
America, who took kindly to it, not as mere boys’ play, 
but as a manly sport. 

It is curious to read accounts by modern European 
travelers, who seem not to recognize their own play- 
ground game when transplanted among the Araucanians 
of Chili, even though it shows its Spanish origin by the 
name of chueca, Seeing this, one asks whence did the 
North American Indians get their famous ball-play, 
known from California right across the Indian country ? 
It is to all intents the European chueca, crosse, or hockey ; 
the deerskin ball being thrown up in the middle, each of 
the two contending parties striving to throw or drive 
it through the adversaries’ goal. The Iroquois say that 
in old times their forefathers played with curved clubs 
and a wooden ball before the racket was introduced, with 
which to strike, carry, or throw the leather ball. Of all 
the describers of this fine game, Catlin has best depicted 
its scenes with pen and pencil, from its beginning with 
the night ball-play dance, where the players crowded 
round their goals, held up and clashed their rackets, and 
the women danced in lines between, and the old men 
smoked to the Great Spirit and led the chant for his favor 
in the contest. The painter would never miss a ball-play, 
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but sit from morning till sundown on his pony studying 
the forms of the young athletes in their ‘‘almost super- 
human ” struggles for the ball, till at last one side made 
the agreed number of goals, and divided with yells of 
triumph the fur robes and tin kettles and miscellaneous 
property staked on the match. Now, as to the introduc- 
tion of the game into North America, the Jesuit mission- 
aries in New France, as early as 1636, mention it by their 


hitting a ball with a bat. The games now developed need 
not be here spoken of at length proportioned to their 
great place in modern life, as the changes which gave rise 
to them are so comparatively modern and well known. 
The Persian apparatus kept close to its original form in 
the game of pall-mall, that is, ‘‘ ball-mallet,” into which 
game was introduced the arch or ring to drive the ball 
through, whereby enough incident was given to knocking 
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own French name of jeu de crosse, at which Indian : “ages 
-contended ‘‘& qui crossera le mieux.” The Spaniards, 
howevar, had been above a century in America, and 
might have brought it in, which is a readier explana- 
tion than the other possible alternative, that it made its 
way across from South-east Asia. 

When. the Middle Ages set in, the European mind at 
Jast becatge:awake to the varied pleasure to be got ovt of 


it about to maxe the sport fit for a few players,"or even a 
single player. 

An account of pall-mall and its modern revival in 
croquet will be found in Dr. Prior’s little book. Playing 
the ball into holes serves much the same purpose as send- 
ing it through rings, and thus came in the particular kind 
of bandy called golf, from the clubs used to drive the ball. 
The stool-ball, so popular in medisval merrymakings, was 
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played with a stool, which one protected by striking | against an opposite wall for the other player to take it at 
away with his hands the ball which another bowled at it; | the bound and return it. Such a game, particularly 
the in-player was out if the stool was hit, or he might be | suited to soldiers shut up in castle-yards, became popu- 
caught out; so that here is evidently part of the origin of | lar about the fourteenth century, under the name of pila 
cricket, in which the present stumps seem to represent | palmaria or jeu de paulme, which name indicates its orig- 
the stool. In club-ball a ball was bowled and hit with a | inal mode of striking with the palm of the hand, as in 
club ; and a game called cat-and-dog was played in Scot- | fives. It was an improvement to protect the hand with a 


THE GAME OF LAWN TENNIS. 


1and two centuries ago, when players protected not wick- | glove, such as may still be seen in the ball-play of Basque 
ets, but holes, from the wooden cat pitched at them, | cities, as at Bayonne. Sometimes a battledore faced with 
getting runs when they hit it. We have here the simple | parchment was used, as witness the story of the man who 
elements from which the complex modern cricket was | declared he had played with a battledore that had on it 
developed. fragments of the lost decades of Livy. But it was the 

Las‘ly, among the obscure accounts of ancient ball- | racket that made possible the “cutting” and ‘‘ boasting” 
play, it is not easy to make out that the ball was ever sent | of the medieval tennis-court, with its elaborate scoring 
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by ‘‘chases.” No doubt it was the real courtyard of the 
chateau, with its pent-houses, galleries and grated win- 
dows, that furnished the tennis-court with the models for 
its quaintly artificial grilles and lunes, so eruditely dis- 
cussed in Mr, Julian Marshall’s Annals of Tennis. A few 
enthusiastic amateurs still delight in the noble and costly 
game, but the many have reason to be grateful for lawn- 
tennis out of doors, though it be but a mild version of the 
great game, to which it stands as hockey to polo or as 
draughts to chess. 

Turning now to the principal groups of sedentary 
games, I may refer to the evidence I have brought for- 
ward elsewhere, that the use of lots or dice for gambling 
arose out of an earlier serious use of such instruments for 
magical divination. The two conceptions, indeed, pass 
into one another. The magician draws lots to learn the 
future, and the gambler to decide the future ; so that the 
difference between them is that between ‘“‘will” and 
‘‘shall.”” But the two-faced lot that can only fall head or 
tail can only give a simple yes or no, which is often too 
simple for either the diviner or the gambler. 

So we find African negroes divining with a number of 
cowries thrown together to see how many fall up and 
how many down; and this, too, is the Chinese method of 
solemn lot-casting in the temple, when the falling of the 
spoon-like wooden lots, so many up and so many down, 
furnishes an intricate result, which is to be interpreted 
by means of the book of mystic diagrams. When this 
etombination of a number of two-faced lots is used by 
gamblers, this, perhaps, represents the earlier stage of 
gaming, which may have led up to the invention of dice, 
in which the purpose of variety is so much more neatly 
and easily attained. 

The first appearance of dice lies beyond the range of 
history, for though they have not been traced in the early 
periods in Egypt, there is, in the Rig-Veda, the hymn 
which portrays the ancient Aryan gambler stirred to 
frenzy by the fall of the dice. It is not clear, even, which 
came first of the various objects that have served as dice. 

In the classic world, girls used the astragali, or huckle- 
bones, as playthings, tossing them up and catching them 
on the back of the hand ; and to this day we see groups 
of girls in England at this ancient game, reminding us 
of the picture by Alexander of Athens, in the Naples 
Museum, of the five goddesses at play. It was also noted 
that these bones fell in four ways, with the flat, concave, 
convex or sinuous side up, so that they form natural dice, 
and as such they have been from ancient times gambled 
with accordingly. In India nature provides certain five- 
sided nuts that answer the purpose of dice. 

Of course, when sides are alike, they must be marked 
or numbered, as with the four-sided stick-dice of India, 
and that which tends to supersede all others, the six- 
sided kubos, which gave the Greek geometers the name 
for the cube. Since the old Aryan period many a broken 
gamester has cursed the hazard of the die. We moderns 
are apt to look down with mere contempt at his folly. 
But we judge the ancient gamester too harshly if we 
forget that his passion is mixed with those thoughts of 
luck or fortune or superhuman intervention, which form 
the very mental atmosphere of the soothsayer and the 
oracle-prophet. With devout prayer and sacrifice he 
would propitiate the deity who should give him winning 
throws ; nor, indeed, in our own day have such hopes and 
such appeals ceased among the uneducated. To the 
educated it is the mathematical theory of probabilities 
that has shown the folly of the gamester’s staking his 
fortune on his powers of divination. But it must be 
borne in mind that this theory itself was, so to speak, 


shaken out of the dice-box. When the gambling Cheva- 
lier de Méré put the question to Pascal in how many 
throws he ought to get double-sixes, and Pascal solving 
the problem, started the mathematical calculation of 
chances, this laid the foundation of the scientific system 
of statistics which more and more regulates the arrange- 
ments of society. Thus, accurate method was applied to 
the insurance table, which euables a man to hedge against 
his ugliest risks, to eliminate his chances of fire and death 
by betting that he shall have a new roof over his head 
and a provision for his widow. 

Of all the wonderful turns of the human mind in the 
course of culture, scarce any is more striking than this 
history of lots and dice. Who, in the Middle Ages, could 
have guessed what would be its next outcome—that magic 
sunk into sport should rise again as science, and man’s 
failure to divine the future should lead him to success in 
controlling it ? 

Already in the ancient world there appear mentions of 
games where the throws of lots or dice, perhaps at first 
merely scored with counters on a board, give the excite- 
ment of chance to a game which is partly a draught-game, 
the player being allowed to judge with which pieces he 
will move his allotted number. : 

In England this group of games is represented by back- 
gammon. When Greek writers mention dice-playing, 
they no doubt often mean some game of this class, for at 
mere hazard the Persian queen-mother could not have 
played her game carefully, as Plutarch says she did; nor 
would there have been any sense in his remark that in 
life, as in dicing, one must not only get good throws, but 
know how to use them. The Roman game of the twelve 
lines (duodecim scripta) so nearly corresponded with our 
trictrac or backgammon, that M. Becq de Fouquiéres, in 
his ‘‘ Jeux des Anciens,” works out on the ordinary back- 
gammon board the problem of the Emperor Zeno that 
has vexed the soul of many a critic. All these games, 
however, are played with dice, and as there exist other 
games of like principle where lots are thrown instead of 
dice, it may, perhaps, be inferred that such ruder and 
clumsier lot-backgammon was the earlier, and dice-back- 
gammon a later improvement upon it. Of course things 
may have happened the opposite way. Lot-backgammon 
is still played in the East in more than one form. The 
Arabic-speaking peoples call it tad, or game, and play it 
with an oblong board or rows of holes in the ground, 
with bits of brick and stone for draughts of the two 
colors, and for lots four palm-stick slips with a black and 
white side. In this low variety of lot-backgammon, the 
object is not to get one’s own men home, but to take all 
the adversary’s. The best representative of this group of 
games is the Hindoo pachisi, which belongs to a series 
ancient inIndia. It is played on a cross-shaped board or 
embroidered cloth, up and down the arms of which the 
pieces move and take, in somewhat the manner of back- 
gammon, till they get back to the central home. The 
men move by the throws of a number of cowries, of which 
the better throws net only score high, but entitle the 
player to a new throw, which corresponds to our rule of 
doubles giving a double move at backgammon. The 
game of pachisi has great vogue in Asia, extending into 
the far East, where it is played with flat tamarind-seeds 
as lots. It even appears to have found its way still 
further eastward into America, forming a link in the 
chain of evidence of an Asiatic element in the civilization 
of the Aztecs. For the early Spanish-American writers 
describe, as played at the Court of Montezuma, a game 
called patolli, played after the manner of their European 
tables or backgammon, but on a mat with a diagram like 
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a + or Greek cross, full of squares, on which the different 
colored stones or pieces of the players were moved 
according to the throws of a number of marked beans. 
Without the board and pieces, the mere throwing hazards 
with the beans or lots, to bet on the winning throws, 
furnishes the North American tribes with their favorite 
means of gambling, the game of plumstones, game of the 
bowl, etc. 

It is a curious inquiry what led people to the by no 
means obvious idea of finding sport in placing stones or 
pieces on a diagram and moving them byrule. One hint 
as to how this may have come about is found in the men 
at backgammon acting as though they were ‘‘ counters ”’ 
counting up the throws. The word abaz, or abacus, is 
used both for the reckoning-board with its counters and 
the play-board with its pieces, whence a plausible guess 
has been made that playing on the ruled board came 
from a sportive use of the serious counting instrument. 
The other hint is that board-games, from the rudest up to 
chess, are so generally of the nature of kriegspiel, or war- 
game, the men marching on the field to unite their forces 
or capture their enemies, that this notion of mimic war 
may have been the very key to their invention. Still 
these guesses are far from sufficient, and the origin of 
board-games is still among the anthropologist’s unan- 
swered riddles. The simpler bourd-games of skill, that 
is, without lots or dice, and played by successive moves 
or draws of the pieces, may be classed accordingly as 
games of draughis, this term including umber of dif- 
ferent games, ancient and modern. 

The ancient Egyptians were eager draught-players ; 
but though we have many pictures, and even the actual 
boards and men used, it is not clear exactly how any of 
their games were played. Ingenuity and good heavy 
erudition have been misspent by scholars in trying to re- 
construct ancient games without the necessary data, and I 
shall not add here another guess as to the rules of the 
draughts with which Penelope’s suitors delighted their 
souls as they sat at the palace gates on the hides of the 
oxen they had slaughtered ; nor will I discuss the various 
theories as to what the ‘‘ sacred line” was in the Greek 
game of the ‘‘ five lines,” mentioned by Sophocles. It 
will be more to the purpose to point out that games 
worth keeping up scarcely die out, so that among existing 
sports are probably represented, with more or less varia- 
tion, the best games of the ancients. 

On looking into the mentions of the famous Greek 
draught-game of plinthion, or polis, it appears that the 
numerous pieces, or ‘‘ dogs,” half of them of one color 
and half of the other, were moved on the squares of the 
board, the game being for two of the same color to get 
one of the other color between them, and so. take him. 
The attempt to reason out from this the exact rules of the 
classic game has not answered. But on looking, instead 
of.arguing, I find that a game just fitting the description 
still actually exists. The donkey-boys of Cairo play it in 
the dust with ‘‘dogs,” which are bits of stone and red 
brick, and the guides have scratched its stga, or diagram, 
on the top of the great pyramid. If it was not there 
‘before, it would have come with Alexander to Alexandria, 
and has seemingly gone on unchanged since. There is 
an account of it in Lane’s ‘‘ Modern Egyptians,” and any 
one interested in games will find it worth trying with 
draughts on a cardboard square. 

One kind of the Roman game of Jatrunculi was closely 
related to this, as appears from such passages as Ovid’s 
“cum medius gemino calculus hoste peril,” referring to 
the stone being taken between two enemies. The poet 
mentions, a few lines further on, the little table with its 


three stones, where the game is ‘‘ continuasse suos,” to 
get your men in a line, which is, of course, our own 
childish game of tit-tat-to. This case of the permanence 
of an ancient game was long ago recognized by Hyde in 
his treatise, De Ludis Orientulibus. It is the simplest 
form of the group known to us as mill, merelles, morris, 
played by children all the way across from Shetland to 
Singapore. 

Among the varieties of draught-games played in the 
world, one of the most elaborate is the Chinese wei-chi, 
or game of circumvention, the honored pastime of the 
learned classes. Here one object is to take your enemy 
by surrounding him with four of your own men, so as 
to make what is called an ‘‘ eye,” which looks as though 
the game belonged historically to the same group as the 
simpler classic draughts, where the man is taken between 
two adversaries. 

In modern Europe the older games of this class have 
been superseded by one on a different principle. The 
history of what we now call draughts is disclosed by the 
French dictionary, which shows how the men used to be 
called pions, or pawns, till they reached the other side of 
the board, then becoming dames, or queens. Thus the 
modern game of draughts is recognized as being, in fact, 
a low variety of chess, in which the pieces are all pawns, 
turned into queens in chess fashion when they gain the 
adversary’s line. The earliest plain accounts of the game 
are in Spanish books of the Middle Ages, and the theory 
of its development through the medisval chess problems 
will be found worked out by the best authority on chess, 
Dr. A. van der Linde, in his ‘‘ Geschichte des Schach- 
spiels.” 

The group of games represented by the Hindoo tiger- 
and-cows, our fox-and-geese, shows in a simple way the 
new situations that arise in board-games when the men 
are no longer alike, but have different powers or moves. 
Isidore of Seville (about a.p. 600) mentions, under the 
name of Jatrunculi, a game played with pieces of which 
some were common soldiers (ordinarii), marching step 
by step, while others were wanderers (vagi). It seems 
clear that the notions of a kriegspiel, or war-game, and of 
pieces with different powers moving on the chequer- 
board, were familiar in the civilized world at the time 
when, in the eighth century or earlier, some inventive 
Hindoo may have given them a more perfect organization 
by setting on the board two whole opposing armies, each 
complete in the four forces, foot, horse, elephants and 
chariots, from which an Indian army is called in San- 
skrit chaturanga, or ‘‘ four-bodied.” The game thus de- 
vised was itself called chaturanga, for when it passed into 
Persia it carried with it its Indian name in the form 
shatranj, still retained there, though lost by other nations 
who received the game from Persia, and named it from 
the Persian name of the principal piece, the shah, or 
king, whence schach, eschesc, chess. 

According to this simple theory, which seems to have 
the best evidence, chess is a late and high development 
arising out of the ancient draught-games. But there is 
another theory maintained by Professor Duncan Forbes 
in his ‘‘ History of Chess,” and prominent in one at least 
of our chess handbooks, which practically amounts to 
saying that chess is derived from backgammon. It is 
argued that the original game was the Indian fourfold- 
chess, played with four half-sets of men, black, red, green 
and yellow, ranged on the four sides of the board, the 
moves of the pieces being regulated by the throws of dice ; 
that in course of time the dice were given up, and each 
two allied half-sets of men coalesced into one whole set, 
one of the two kings sinking to the position of minister 
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or queen. Now this fourfold Indian dice-chess is un- 
doubtedly a real game, but the mentions of it are modern ; 
whereas history records the spread of chess proper over 
the East as early as the tenth century. 

In the most advanced Indian form of pachisi, called 
chupur, there are not only the four sets of’ different 
colored men, but the very same stick-dice that are used 
in the dice-chess ; which looks as though this latter game, 
far from being the original form of chess, were an absurd 
modern hybrid, resulting from the attempt to play back- 
gammon with chess-men. This is Dr. Van der Linde’s 
opinion, readers of whose book will find it supported by 
more technical points, while they will be amused with 
the author’s zeal in belaboring his adversary Forbes, 
which reminds one of the legends of medieval chess- 
players, where the match naturally concludes by one 
banging the other about the head with the board. It is 
needless to describe here the well-known points of dif- 
ference between the Indo-Persian and the modern Euro- 
pean chess. On the whole, the Indian game has sub- 
stantially held its own, while numberless attempts to de- 
velop it into philosophers’ chess, military tactics, etc., 
have been tried and failed ; bringing, as they always do, 
too much instructive detail into the plan which in ancient 
India was shaped so judiciously between sport and 
science. 

In this survey of games I have confined myself to such 
as offered subjects for definite remark, the many not 
touched on including cards, of which the precise history 
is still obscure. Of the conclusions brought forward, 
most are, no doubt, imperfect, and some may be wrong ; 
br it seemed best to bring them forward for the pur- 
pose of giving the subject publicity, with a view to in- 
ducing travelers and others to draw up minutely accurate 
accounts of all undescribed games they notice. In 
Cook’s ‘* Third Voyage” it is mentioned that the Sand- 
wich Islanders played a game like draughts with black 
and white pebbles, on a board of fourteen by seventeen 
squares. Had the explorers spent an hour in learning it, 
we should, perhaps, have known whether it was the 
Chinese or the Malay game, or what it was; and this 
might have been the very clew, lost to native memory, to 
the connection of the Polynesians with a higher Asiatic 
culture in ages before a European ship had come within 
their coral reefs. 


THE HISTORY OF GAMES. 


It remains to call attention to a point 
which this research into the develop- 
ment of games brings strongly into 
view. In the study of civilization, as 
of so many other branches of natural 
history, a theory of gradual evolution 
proves itself a trustworthy guide. But 
it will not do to assume that culture 
must always come on by regular, un- 
varying progress. That, on the contrary, 
the lines of change may be extremely 
circuitous, the history of games affords 
instructive proofs. Looking over a play- 
ground wall at a game of hockey, one 
might easily fancy the simple line of 
improvement to have been that the 
modern schoolboy took to using a 
curved stick to drive the ball with, in- 
stead of hurling it with his hands, as 
he would have done if he had been a 
young Athenian of s.c. 500. But it now 
appears that the line of progress was by 
no means so simple and straight, if we 
have to go round by Persia, and bring in 
the game of polo as an intermediate stage. If, com- 
paring Greek draughts and English draughts, we were 
to jump to the conclusion that the one was simply a 
further development of the other, this would be wrong, 
for the real course appears to have been that some old 
draught-game rose into chess, and then again a lowered 
form of chess came down to become a new game of 
draughts. We may depend upon it that the great world- 
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game of evolution is not played only by pawns moving 


Barth, sorely against the wishes of his worthy father, 


straight on, one square before another, but that long- | embraced the offer, and early in the Spring of 1850 the 


stretching moves of pieces in all directions bring on 
new situations, not readily foreseen by minds that find 
it hard to see six moves ahead upon a chessboard. 


LOST IN SAHARA. 


Hemrtice Barts, who died in 1865 at the age of forty- 
four, was the most capable of the explorers who, within 


party set out for Tripoli. 

The expedition lasted five years. Richardson died in a 
few months, and Barth, who still received the support of 
the British Government, was left the leader, and for the 
last three years the only European in the party. He 
made very thorough explorations of a tract of country 
twenty-four degrees from north to south, and twenty 
degrees from east to west, during which he went through 
quite as many adventures as are recorded by any other 
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Arabs of the SSS SSS —— = = = few clumps of 
desert, where LOST IN SAHARA.—‘ BARTH THREW ALL HIS REMAINING STRENGTH INTO THE CBX, ‘A’MAN! grass. They 
the cali of A4’MAN ’—(WATER! WATEB!) HE WAS ANSWERED BY A GLAD SHOUT.” were skirting 
the date-tree is man’s chief occupation, and the camel his ; the base of one of these ridges, which culminated in 


sole companion. Returning to Berlin in 1849, he began 
the preparation of his narrative, and also commenced a 
course of lectures upon the geography and commerce 
of the nations of antiquity, hoping at some future time 
to explore the almost unknown regions of the interior of 
northern and western Africa. 

The British Government was then organizing an explor- 
ing expedition, under the charge of Mr. James Richard- 
son, and offered to allow a German scholar to join the 
party upon condition that he would contribute £200 for 
his own personal traveling expenses, ~ 


- ping = 


a cliff looking, in the distance, like a half-ruined castle, 
which the natives believe to be enchanted. Barth deter- 
mined to visit this cliff, and, as none of the natives of 
his caravan dared to accompany him, he was forced to 
go alone. 

The plan was that the caravan should move on to the 
next well, only a few hours’ distance, where he would 
rejoin them in the course of the day. He set out early in 
the morning of July 15th, having only a few biscuits and 
dried dates, and a small skin of water. 

The mountain did not appear to be more than a couple 
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of miles away, but distances over a level surface are de- 
ceptive, and hour after hour passed, and still the peak 
seemed scarcely nearer. At first the way was over loose 
sand ; then came a level plain, covered with sharp black 
pebbles. It was almost noon when he gained the summit, 
and found nothing there except a few shapeless rocks. 
If this had ever been the abode of enchanters, they had 
left behind no traces of their weird doings. He flung 
himself down in the hot sun and ate a few biscuits and 
dates, but dared to sip only a scanty portion of his small 
store of water. 

From his lookout he strained his eyes, hoping to catch 
sight of the caravan, which should have been in plain 
sight ; but no glimpse of it was yisible, and the thought 
came to him that they had gone on, and not finding him 
at the well, would still continue their march to overtake 
him. 

There was no time to be lost ; he scrambled down the 
hill ; the fierce rays of the sun poured down like fiery 
arrows upon his head; his thirst grew intolerable, his 
strength was fast failing, and in his desperation he swal- 
lowed the last drop of his carefully hoarded water. In 
his bewilderment, he lost the direction in which lay the 
well, and wandered almost aimlessly from one low sand- 
hill to another, hoping to catch some token of his com- 
panions. ‘ 

Again and again he fired his pistols ; the report reverb- 
erated in the great stillness, but in vain he strained his 
ears for an answering report. The echoes died away, 
and all was as still as the grave. He staggered blindly 
on, and as night was coming on, saw before him a solitary 
tree. It was old, decayed, and with only here and there 
a few scattered leaves on the topmost of its gaunt, 
skeleton branches. Under this he flurg himself on the 
ground. Plenty of dry limbs were lying around, but he 
had not even strength to gather them to light a fire, 
which might have served as a beacon to guide his com- 
rades to the spot. 

Once in the fading light he thought he saw a long 
string of camels filing away across the plain. It was only 
a delusion of the senses; the mind, as it were, painting 
upon the eye a picture of what it hoped to see. 

He flung himself upon his face, and lay for an hour or 
two half delirious and half unconscious. Darkness set 
in, and at length, partially recovering, he lifted his head, 
and saw in the very opposite direction in which he had 
been going the light of a large fire shooting up toward 
the sky. It could, in that great waste, be lighted only by 
his comrades as a signal to him of their whereabout. 

The distance could not be more than five or six miles ; 
but, for all his power to reach it, it might as well have 
been the whole breadth of the desert. Again he charged 
his pistols to the muzzle and fired, and again silence was 
the only answer. All night long the beacon-light shone 
on the horizon—so near and yet so far—and all night 
long he lay sleepless, with a burning fever raging in his 
veuas. 

At last dawn began to glow in the east, the firelight 
died out ; but his comrades must now be astir. Surely 
in that great stillness they must have heard the report 
of his pistols. Gathering all his strength, and it was 
scarcely enough, he loaded and fired again and again, and 
again the echoes were the only answer. 

At length the dreaded sun arose like a great ball of fire. 
Every moment the heat grew fiercer and his thirst more 
and more unendurable. He could just crawl around so 
as to keep his body in the ever-moving shadow of the 
trunk of the old tree, which grew less and less as the sun 

limbed higher and higher. As Doon approached there 


was scarcely a patch of shade large enough to cover his 
head from the fiery rays. In his intolerable agony he bit 
into his arm and sucked the hot blood until he became 
senseless, and awoke to consciousness only when the 
sun had sunk behind the western hills. 

All at once a distant sound fell upon his ear. He 
listened ; it was repeated. It was the harsh cry of a 
camel, only uttered when he is goaded on by his driver ; 
but to him it was the most delightful music. Half-rais- 
ing himself from the ground, he peered into the gather. 
ing twilight. He saw the figure of a man mounted on a 
camel, his white burnoose standing out in strong relief 
against the sky. He had evidently fallen upon the track 
of the wanderer, and was trying to follow it up. Every 
movement could be distinctly made cut. At one moment 
he seemed puzzled—he had lost the track when it left the 
soft sand and entered upon the sandy plain ; would he be 
able to find it again before the darkness should render 
further search unavailing? The few moments of sus- 
pense secmed stretched out to hours. He had evidently 
been unable to find the track, and was turning the head 
of his camel in another direction, when, by an almost 
superhuman effort, Barth opened his parched lips and 
threw all his remaining strength into the cry, ‘‘.A’man/ 
A'man !”—(Water ! Water !) He was answered by a glad 
shout, ‘‘J’wah! I’wah!”—(Here! Here!) and in a few 
moments his deliverer was by his side. It was Musa, one 
of his Arabian camel-drivers. He took from his camel 
the skin-flask of water, bathed the traveler’s head, and 
then gave him a little to drink. But the draught so 
longed for was tasteless; it seemed scarcely to wet his 
parched throat. Cautiously the draught was repeated 
until the sufferer was a little relieved, when the camel, 
being made to kneel down, Barth was able to mount, and 
the Arab, seating himself before him, they rode slowly 
toward the tent, where they arrived in a few hours, 

The caravan had halted at the ‘appointed place, and 
when morning came and Barth had not made his appear- 
ance, men had been sent out in every direction in search 
for him. All except Musa had returned without having 
come upon his track, and when he was brought in, they 
looked upon him, not merely as one brought from the 
gates of death, but as one who was under special divine 
protection ; for, in all their experience in that dry, burn- 
ing climate, they had never, they said, known a man to 
survive without water for more than twelve hours ; and 
Barth had been for almost three times as long without a 
drop of water, exposed to the fiercest midsummer rays of 
a tropical sun. 

The Arabs were, of course, in error, in supposing that 
a man could not, even in the dry desert, live more than 
half a day without water ; the best medical authorities 
say that a person in sound health may, under the most 
favorable circumstances, live eight or ten days without a 
particle of food or drink ; but that the stories of persons 
having exceeded this period are altogether unworthy of 
credence. 

Barth, who had been not more than forty hours with- 
out food, simply remarks : “It is very remarkable how 
quickly the strength of a European is broken in these 
climes, if for a single day he be prevented from taking 
his usual food.” Ie was barely thirty years of age, of a 
notably vigorous constitution, and in perfect health ; and 
yet a depr‘~ation of water for a little more than thirty hours 
in this dry, hot climate, brought him so near death, from 
absolute thirst, that he could not probably have survived 
more than a few hours longer. Though scarcely able to 
speak when brought into camp, he recovered so rapidly! 
that he was able to resume his journey next day. 
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THE EUNICE, A MARINE ANNELID. 


Tue term annelid or annelidan, forming the plural of 


tda and ata, is derived from the Latin annalus, a little 
ring, and the Greek eidos, signifying form, and is applied 
to a division of the articulata or articulate animals, char- 
acterized by an elongated body, formed of numerous 
rings or annular segments, including the earthworm and 
various other animals. 

The most remarkable specimens of these creatures are 
what, more Hibernico, may be called earth-worms of the 
water, or the marine annelids. A very good idea of these 
and of the Eunice, or Circatule of Lamarck, as shown in 
our engraving, may be found in the following extract 
which we translate from Souvenirs d’un Naturaliste, by 
M. de Quatrefages, member of the Institute: ‘‘ These 
almost unknown animals are almost equal in beauty to 
the most splendid dwellers on earth or in the air, yet the 
naturalist alone knows the marvels which they hide in 
rocky clefts, in sand and in the deep soundings of the 
sea. Let us examine them with him. The microscope 
is adjusted, the reflector gives its strongest light, and on 
the plate rests a single drop of water containing an 
Eunice. How vexed she is at her captivity—how her 
numerous rings contract, expand, twist in infinite folds, 
each coil gleaming in prismatic hues, mingled with flashes 
of gold and polished steel. It is impossible to distin- 
guish the least detail amid all this disorder. But Eunice 
grows calmer. See the strange feelers on either side ! 
They are her organs of respiration, which as they swell 
become colored with vermilion blood, the course of 
which may be followed flowing up the dorsal vessel. 
See the head, enamelled with such lively colors ; the five 
antenne, those delicate organs of touch. Among and 
below them you see the mouth, which at first seems to be 
only an irregularly folded opening. But watch it a few 
moments until it opens and projects a rose-colored trum- 
pet, which is as large almost as the body whence it 
issues. And almost as soon as it is seen, it re-enters its 
living sheath. Is not this an animal which, in jewelry 
of colors and living enamelry, may contend with the most 
richly-coated humming-birds, the velvet blendings of the 
butterfly, the jewelled buckler of the well-armed beetle ? 
And what are all these to the strange and sparkling 
metallic plates, the gilded flowing silks, the fringes of 
undulating living amber and coral of this new mystery 
of the deep, deep sea ? 

Let us examine in turn two of these creatures, both be- 
longing to the same species, though of very different 
colors. This one, found under a stone washed by run- 
ning water many times a day, is of dark red relieved by 
gilded tints. The other, taken from the mud, has bor- 
rowed a dark velvet color, whence bluish and rainbow- 
like colors dart. Around them are long filaments con- 
tinually moving, and which are spread out like living 
cordage. They are at the same time feelers and lungs, 
and the blood which circulates through them gives at one 
time a rich carmine hue and then an amber yellow. They 
coil and twine and twist, binding and loosing, full of 
wild serpentine life. But in a few minutes they begin 
to contract ; you know not how, but they are sheltered 
under a flexible and manifold envelope, which, growing 
thicker and thicker, ends by forming a sort of casing 
which holds the two as a shell incloses a nut. 

On the edge of the feet of the annelid are fine hairs, 
which, when examined, prove to be a: stiff, sharp pro- 
jection used for defense. A single glance proves this. 
There is no sharp instrument, no cutting or stabbing 
weapon known to the murderous genius of men which has 


not its prototype here. There are yataghans, scimetars» 
lances, sabre-daggers, harpoons, hooks, slashing and stab- 
bing blades of every shape ; and these are easily detached 
and remain in the enemy, while the point whence they 
escape still remains a stiff, hard spear, ready for fresh 
service. 

They have need to be well armed, for they live by, 
rapine and by assaulting the strong shell castles of other! 
marine insects. Nearly all subsist on living prey. Some 
await in ambuscade for little crustacea, or small creatures 
which they entwine in their folds. Some, more active, 
hunt through the sand or across corallines and madrei- 
pores, the multipores and other marine plants, Some 
drill shells, and one species makes vast ravages on oyster 
beds, often entirely destroying them. But they in turn 
are chased by fish, some of which dig them from the 
sand. Crabs, lobsters and other crustacea are glso their 
enemies, and, indeed, their worst, since the ids can 
make no resistance to their hard shells. 


THE SPARROW. 
A SONG FOR THE First oF MARCH. 


WHEN aged Winter, hoary king, 

Low drooping on his frozen throne, 
Sore smitten by the rebel Spring, 

With failing gripe scarce holds his own; 
When, wrapt in garb of cheerless gray, 

The morning walks through chilling mist, 
Yet wears a cheek of brighter ray, 

Like one whom stronger sun’s have kist: 
First harbinger of Summer sheayes, 
The Sparrow chirps beneath the eaves! 


When pitcher-laden down the west 

The Water-bearer wends his way, 
And, sporting in unnatural air, 

The gleaming Fish usurp his sway; 
While yet the blackbird’s voice is dumb, 

And thrush’s many-tundd throat, 
And redbreast robins no more come 

To cheer us with their wintry note: 
First harbiager of Summer sheaves, 
The Sparrow twitters ’neath the eaves! 


When winds are veering round to east, 
And lambs have all the shepherd’s heart; 
When snowdrops woo the pale earth’s breast, 
And tell that waning snows depart; 
When forth from coffin underground 
The buried crocus breaks aflame, 
And that sweet nymph makes later round 
Whom ‘twixt the day and night we name: 
First harbinger of Summer sheaves, 
The Sparrow calls beneath the eaves! 


DICK DRYDEN’S BONANZA. 
By K. V. Hastincs. 

Summer and night in a California town; the wide 
streets ankle-deep in dust; the stars more brilliant than 
the handle of Sir Joseph Porter’s big front door; an 
amber light in the western sky, being the moon’s last 
backward glance as she sets behind the Pacific ; one pale 
gleam betwixt the swing-doors of The Aloe, shewing that 
the last bummer hag not yet retreated. 

Around the plaza some dozen pretty wooden houses, 
their dooryards shaded with pepperetrees their porches 
overhung with vines. Beside The Aloe stand the bank 
and the express office—great fireproof buildings of hewn 
stone, with iron doors and shutters closing over narrow 
windows and doorways. 

These buildings, strangely at variance with their 
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surroundings, stand frowning on one side the plaza, | their hiding-places and frisk about; so light that the 
throwing their black shadows over a row of tiny white | coyotes dare not venture forth; so light that Elinor 
cottages behind them; opposite are a few Chinese | Dauntless can see the blood start from Dick Dryden's 
shanties, ‘‘ the store ’’— also fireproof 
—and a pretty little church, the 
latter standing like the ancient in- 
habitants of Albanv—‘ gable end to 
the street.” 

Through the plaza runs ‘the 
street "—a coach- road, straggling 
down from the hills on the north 
and again betaking itself thereto on 
the south—a road leading from the 
mines above to civilization below—a 
road over which bags upon bags 
of “dust” travel yearly—a_ road 


Litten-in under-lip. They, the human 
actors in our story, are coming home 
from a house on the foot-hills ; all] 
their companions have hurried on 
hefore—Dick and Elinor alone have 
lingered. 

She is fair and sweet and merry— 
gay with the bubbling mirth of seven- 
teen, sweet with the promise of a 
noble womanhood — altogether, 
creature to be wooed and won, if 
that latter were—as to Dick Dryden 
P —possible, 
which has many times echoed to the peremptory cry of | He is ten years her senior ; the experience of life has 


WINTER, SPRING AND SUMMER, 


“Throw up your hands !” washed the innocence from his eyes, but not the frank- 
It is so light that the little brown lizards peep out from | ness ; the ignorance, but not the honesty. A round, 
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DICK DEYDEN’S BONANZA.—‘‘ THE WOMAN ADVANCES TILL WITHIN A FEW STEPS; THEN STOPS AND SPEAKS. ‘ARE YOU 


NOBA DAUNTLESS ?’ SHE ASKS.” 
Vol. XVIL, No. 3—24. 
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well-shapen head, with a dash of Saxon gold on hair and 
mustache ; a pair of brave blue eyes, now troubled and 
turbulent like stormy waters. 

‘Don’t ask me any more questions,” he cried, sud- 
denly flinging her hand from his arm, and taking two 
rtrides away from her. ‘I’ve said too much already. 
Oh, Nora—Nora ! I wish you'd never seen me!” and he 
turns his broad back to the astonished girl. 

‘‘Dick, what is the matter?” she asks. ‘‘ Are you 
sick, or unhappy ?—tell me, Dick, dear.” Then burst- 
ing into a laugh. ‘‘ You absurd man, what is it ?” and 
coming behind him, she lays a playful hand on his arm 
and tries to turn his face to hers. Dick wheels suddenly 
and faces her, his handsome eyes lurid with despair. 

‘Nora, will you let me go away, and ask me no ques- 
tions ? Will you let to-night be as though it had never 
been ? I don’t ask you to forget how I love you; God 
knows I couldn’t endure it if you did! But I ask you to 
forget I ever was so cruel as to tell you! Will you do 
this, my darling, for my sake ?” 

The girl turns pale and looks up, grieved and puzzled, 
all the mirth gone from her brown eyes. She has been 
holding up her pretty white dress—now it falls and trails 
in the dust. 

‘* How can I ?” she asks, slowly ; ‘‘and if you love me, 
why should I forget ?”? Then, with a sudden burst of 
strong feeling, ‘‘Oh, Dick, my darling, don’t treat me 
80! Be good to me, my love, and don’t tease me any 
more.” And putting up both sweet arms, she clasped 
them round his neck and kissed him right on the mouth. 

Dick catches her in his strong arms and holds her on 
his breast, crushing her lips with kisses, clasping her in 
a fierce embrace, and turning a deaf ear to her remon- 
etrances. 

‘‘Be still!” he cries; ‘‘don’t drive me desperate ! 
Give me time, a little time, and I'll do the-right thing ! 
If you were a little less good, a little less innocent, you’d 
wnderstand, and not make it so hard for me !” 

‘7 ‘make it hard’ for you, Dick ?” asks the girl, look- 
ing up in wonder at his passion-torn face. ‘‘I am sure 
I don’t mean to; and I don’t understand. I'd do any- 
thing I could to make things easy for you, but I don’t 
hnow what you want, nor what you mean. Only tell 
me what you want, and I'll do anything I can to help 
you.” ; 

Dick looks down at the fair face lying against his 
breast, at the soft hair waving and tumbling over his 
arm, at the restless bosom, tossing and heaving with love 
and anxiety. ‘The rose-petals fall in a shower from her 
hair. The bunch of heliotropée at her throat mingles its 
perfume with her sweet breath ; and from the foothills 
over behind them sounds the soft note of a turtle-dove, 
awake and calling to her mate. . 

There is silence for a time, while the man turns away 
his head and rests his eyes on the black outline of hills, 
sharply drawn against the western sky. On their brink 
rests Mars, hot and fiery as his own heart, and Sirius, 
fair as the girl in his arms. After a while he turns back 
to her, his voice steady once more, and his arms gentle. 

“Nora, I am older than you——” 

“Ten years older and wiser.” 

: “Do you believe I love you ?” 

“T know vou do.” 

‘Phen help me, my darling. We will go home, now. 
but please don’t speak to me on the way. At your own 
gate stop and kiss me good-night. The next time I see 
you, I will tell you all that troubles me.” He kisses her 
once mbre and lays his hand on her head as though bless- 
ing her, then loosens his grasp. ‘* Now let’s go.” 


Poor Nora gathers herself silently together. What is 
the matter with this man that he should so suddenly 
change—he who had burst forth earlier in the evening 
with his great love for her ? Why should he now ask 
her to forgive it ? 

‘“‘But no matter,” she finally thinks, cheerily, for the 
buoyant heart of youth is strong within her, ‘‘ Dick will 
explain all before long.” 

So, ‘‘ Very well, Dick,” she says, simply, ‘‘I dare say 
that'll be the best way. It must be too late now for us 
to talk much longer.” 

So once more she lifts her pretty dress from out the 
dust, draws her wrap a little closer around her—for the 
breeze is now coming down from the mountains, cool and 
swift—slips her hand through her lover’s arm, and faces 
toward home. 

But before they start she breaks through his instruc- 
tions just once. She lays her pretty head on his shoulder 
for an instant. and looks up at him with eyes he never 
forgets. 

‘Dick, dear,”’ she says, ‘I love you so.” 

Then waiting for no reply, raises her head and sets out, 


‘walking rapidly. 


Thus they go homeward, both silent, but both like the 
proverbial owl, ‘‘ doing a good deal of thinking.” 

They quickly pass the scattering houses on the out- 
skirts of the town, pass the fireproof buildings with their 
prison-like windows, finally pausing under the pepper- 
trees overhanging Elinor’s gate. 

The windmills stir, and turn lazily in the breeze, giving 
out their mournful wail, so like the cry of wild - geese. 
A great yellow rose stoops down from the tall gate-post, 
and brushes Dryden’s pallid cheek. 

‘‘Give me my kiss, my darling,” he whispered, eagerly, 
‘my last kiss. Oh, Nora, make it a dozen! I shall be 
hungry and thirsty for them before I get another. There ! 
—and there !—and there! Oh, my sweet darling, good- 
by, good-by !” 

With one great struggle he tears himself away and 
rushes off into the darkness. Elinor fancies she hears 
him groan to himself, ‘‘ Good-by, for ever !” 

* * * * * * 

The next day Bungletown rings with the news : Dick 
Dryden has disappeared, and left no trace behind him. 

Has he run away ? Has he been murdered? Has he 
committed suicide ? Has any one’s wife disappeared, or 
any one’s money ? These and other flattering questions 
Bungletown asks about our absent hero. 

Who saw him last ? Elinor Dauntless. Does she know 
why he went away ? She knows nothing about it. 

“She gave him the sack, I reckon,” aver the mascu- 
line inhabitants of Bungletown, ‘‘and that’s why he 
scooted.” 

In the meantime Nora sits pale and rigid, giving mono 
syllabic answers to the hundreds of questions pro- 
pounded to her. Had Mr.Dryden told her he was going 
away ? No, he had not. Had he said anything that 
would lead her to suppose so? Not a word. 

Then she turns her dry eyes on her questioners and 
interrogates them in turn. Are they quite sure he has 
come to no harm ? Have they dragged the creek and— 
and searched the woods, and—and hunted the sandhills 
behind his house ? 

These questions being answered, she sits and waits, no 
longer the merry Nora we have seen, but pale and hollow- 
eyed, with a great pain and anxiety at her heart. 

So she waits and waits, torn betwixt hope and fear, till 
one day word is brought that Dick Dryden had been seen 
in San Francisco. Then she knows she is forsaken. 


DICK DRYDEN’S BONANZA. 
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Summer rolls away, brown and bare ; Winter comes, 
and with the first rains al] nature puts on a new face. 
Once more the mountains are covered with green ; once 
more the foothills are overspread with great sheets of 
wild flowers, scarlet Indian-pink, purple cyclamen and 
California poppies, tossing their queenly golden heads, 
and bowing to every zephyr from the distant mountains. 

Nora is slow of step, languid of speech, in these days ; 
‘‘ wants a little tonic.” the doctor says. But she loves 
to ramble alone on the foothills, to tread once more the 
path trodden by herself and Dryden that last sad night ; 
to watch the birds basking in the genial Winter sunshine ; 
perhaps to lie for an hour under some spreading live oak, 
thinking—as is the way with even the wisest of us—of 
“‘the days that are no more.” 

And so one day we find her, with no companion but 
her dog and a golden oriole which has perched above her 
head and is peeping at her through the branches. 

Down, lower at her feet, lies the town, distant, but so 
clearly seen in this wonderful California air that all its 
ingoings and outcomings are visible to her. An hour 
before she has seen the stage come rattle into town, dis- 
charge part of its load at The Aloe, then pursue its way 
to the mines. Then she has watched a Spanish funeral 
wending its way toward the little’white chapel on the 
hills—the coffin in an express-wagon, and the mourners 
on foot or horseback, as the case may be. Then blinding 
tears shut away all sight of the present, and she lies on 
her back, clasped hands beneath her head, and stares with 
unseeing eyes at the blue dome above. 

Czesar becomes uneasy at his mistress’s long silence, 
and laps the tears out of her eyes with his great, soft 
tongue. Then, finding she is too much absorbed to even 
remonstrate, he becomes more agitated, and presents first 
-one great paw, then the other, to be shaken. 

Elinor wipes her eyes and gives him her hand ; then, 
startled by a sudden raising of his ears and a low growl, 
Jooks behind her and sees a stranger approaching. 

It is a woman—a very tall woman ; awoman who walks 
‘with strides like a man’s; a woman with great splay 
feet which seem well calculated for kicking. She has a 
mean, narrow forehead, fall and yet hard lips, high 
cheek-bones, and eyes of a bold, bad, greenish gray. Her 
lower lip is stained as though with tobacco, the thumb 
and finger of the right hand bear the same brownish 
tinge ; her hair, cut short all round, falls in kinky curls 
on brow and neck. 

As she approaches she keeps her eyes fixed on Nora 
with a sort of lurid insolence. She has no fear of the 
great beast whom only Elinor’s detaining hand keeps 
from flying at her throat ; she has no respect for a woman 
younger, sweeter, better than herself. 

Her age is anywhere between forty and fifty — not 
younger, possibly older. Her dress is showy, many- 
colored and expensive, but somehow does not seem to 
belong to her. Hands, ears, wrists, breast—all are de- 
corated with gaudy diamond jewelry. 

Elinor keeps her seat, supposing this strange appari- 
tion will pass by and go on its way. But it does not ; it 
strides straight toward her, keeping its bold eyes upon 
her, keenly observant. 

Thé woman advances till within a few yards; then 
stops short and speaks. Her voice is well-modulated, 
«trong and full, evidently entirely under the owner’s con- 
trol; but there is a freedom in her style of address which 
brings the blood to Elinor’s cheek. 

‘‘ Are you Nora Dauntless ?” 

"Tam Miss Dauntless.” 

The woman laughs mock ingly. 
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‘‘Well, then, seeing you’re Miss Dauntless, I reckon I 
may as well sit down, seeing it’s you I’ve come up here 
to see.” And she flings her great limbs down on the in- 
sulted earth. 

Elinor rises at once, still holding Cesar back. 

“It’s impossible, madam, that you should have any- 
thing to say to me,” she says, haughtily. 

‘‘Don’t trouble yourself to hold your dog,” says the 
other, waving her hand indifferently toward the snarling. 
mastiff. ‘He won’t hurt me; or, if he does, I can attend 
to him myself. And you may as well sit down, for it’s 
more’n likely you and I’ll spend the balance of the after- 


noon together. Do you smoke ?” and she takes from her 
pocket a case of cigars. 

“Of course not.” 

“Indeed! Well, of course, I do! So you'll excuse 
me, I hope.” 


As she speaks she selects one and lights it, leaning 
negligently on her arm the while, and never removing 
her keen eyes from Nora’s face. 

Elinor turns from her in disgust, and is moving away, 
when suddenly the stranger comes to business. 

‘‘Now, Miss Dauntless,” says she, with a sudden slap 
on her big-jointed knee, ‘‘I want you to tell me all you 
know about my husband.” 

“TI know nothing about him,” says Elinor, rashly, but 
looking with some curiosity at her inquisitor. Is it possi- 
ble that such a creature can have a husband ? 

‘Oh, yes you do,” says the stranger, calmly puffing at 
her cigar, making ‘‘rings”’ and spearing them with the 
point of her parasol, ‘‘you know a good deal about him. 
Here he went under the name of Dick Dryden.” 

Elinor staggers and sits down, while every drop of 
blood leaves her face. 

‘‘Did you say he was your husband ?” she stammers. 

‘Yes; he never mentioned it to you, I suppose ?— 
*twould have spoiled his game if he had. Hullo! are 
you going to faint ?—thought likely you would, so I 
brought a smelling-bottle along. Take a sniff.” 

She holds out a brassy-looking vinaigrette toward her 
companion. 

Elinor shakes her head and collects herself a little. 
Probably the woman is crazy, or, perhaps, lying—one or 
the other she must be. 

‘‘Well,” says the woman, still piercing Elinor with her 
insolent eyes, ‘if you’re not going to faint, I may as 
well goon. You and he didn’t get married on the sly, 
or anything of that kind, did you ?” 

Elinor flames at once. 

‘‘ Most certainly not, madam !”’ she says, and her eyes 
pour out streams of holy fire. ‘‘I wonder you can insult 
Mr. Dryden or me by asking such a question !” 

“Don’t get mad,” says the woman, blowing out a fresh 
batch of rings. ‘A mere matter of business—you might 
as well answer me as a lawyer. Did he ever make love to 
you ?” and again the bad eyes flay Elinor’s soul. \, 

Miss Dauntless writhes and hesitates ; lie she cannot, ' 
and nothing less will keep the truth from this keen in- 
quisitor, so she takes refuge in wrath. 

‘‘T shall answer no more questions !” she cries. ‘You 
have no Tight to catechise me, and I have no need to 
answer.’ 

‘All right,” laughs the woman, sardonically ; ‘‘you’ve 
answered me already. Now, would you like to know why 
Task all these questions ?” Elinor does not say No, so 
she continues. ‘Well, this is the why : My husband (Dick 
Dryden, as you call him), left me seven years ago. Iwas 
willing enough he should go, but lately I’ve made up my 
mind to have him back again. He thought I didn’t know 
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where he was ; but I’ve had my eye on him for the last 
two years. Well, just about the time I’ve made up my 
mind to come after him, he disappears, and my detective 
tells me he cut and run just after an evening walk with 
a certain young lady. Says I to myself, ‘Ten to one that 
girl’s his sweetheart, and he’ll be sneaking back after her 
one of these days—then I’ll nab my man.’ SoI came to 
Bungletown to find out whether there was anything 
between you and him. I arrived in the stage a couple of 
hours ago, and my detective told me where you were to 
be found. Icame up here to see you; you’ve told me all 
I want to know, and so Miss Dauntless, I needn’t detain 
you any longer.” And, bowing with ironical politeness, 

she leisurely 


reg Pe spreads her 


parasol and 


OSS 
Nee prepares to 
Poe descend the 
r hill. But Elinor asks one 


question : 

‘What are you going to 
do?” she bolts out, half- 
stunned. 

“Live in Bungletown till 
my man comes back, have 
you shadowed, have your let- 
ters watched, till I get the 
clew. So henceforth you'll 
have me for a neighbor ; and 
if you ever miss me from 
Bungletown, you may know 
my search is ended, and hus- 
band and wife happily re- 
united. Good-afternoon, Miss 
Dauntless. I'm extremely 
obliged for your information 
—given so cordially, too. 
Good-by !” 

And waving her hand in 
salutation, she replaces the 
cigar between her 
lips, and strides rap- 
idly away. 

An hour later Eli- 
nor sees her seated 
on the piazza of the 


THE PLEASANT DAYS THAT ARE COMING. 


hotel, and her great splay feet stuck out before her, 
a huge bunch of artificial flowers in her hair, and her 
strong, mellow voice sounding in constant banter with the 
barroom loafers, for whom she seems to have a charm. 

She fixes Nora with an insolent stare, and asks, in a 
voica loud enough for her to hear, what sickly looking 
gal that is ? But the bummer to whom the question is 
addressed, having some faint traces of manliness left in 
him, will not answer till the girl is out of hearing. 

After this there is a long blank in Nora’s existence— 
many, many days and nights in which she knows nothing, 
followed by many more of which she is only dimly con- 
scious. A confused hum of voices, heat and pain and 
weariness ; a pair of tired lips, weary of calling ‘‘ Dick ! 
Dick !” a pair of tired ears, weary of listening in vain for 
his answer. 

Then a soft Winter day, when she clearly sees that her 
passion-vine is yet in bloom; that the sky is blue as 
though no cloud had ever shadowed her soul ; that the 
faces around her are tho-e of her own household, and re- 
collects that Dick has left her, that he has a wife, and 
that she—Elinor Dauntless—is not that wife. _ 

So she lies for a while, sick and sore at heart, wonder- 
ing what will come. She feels too strong to die, too weak 
to live—what then ? 

But youth is elastic, and she begins to regain her 
strength ; and hope whispers to her many consoling sug- 
gestions. She now sees plainly that it was not from her 
Dick fied ; perhaps he will] come back to her some day 
or other, 

So she gets up from her sick-bed and resumes her old 
way of life, her old walks on the foothills. She often 
meets that strange woman, but they never speak. Some- 
how or other she feels that those greenish-gray eyes keep 
her under constant surveillance ; but, after all, what does 
it matter? Dick lives, and he loves her; surely time 
will bring him back to her. And so she waits. 

* * * % * * 

Since last we saw Elinor Dauntless, the earth has 
waltzed ten times around the sun. ‘Ten little new years 
have come upon the world; kicked up their heels in 
their lusty youth, striven and fought and toiled in their 
sober middle age, grown shriveled and rusty and musty 
in the eleventh month of their being, then been uncere- 
moniously bundled off the scene by their lively young 
brothers. Ten times has death gathered in an unwilling 
harvest; ten 
times has God 
planted new 
seed upon the 
earth. Ten 
times ten, 
and more than 
ten times that 
number, has 
the ‘old 
forty - niner ” 
told his tales 
around the 
barroom fire. 
Ten times 
ten, and more 
than ten times 
that number 
has California 
discussed 
whether ‘‘ the- 
Chinese 
must go,” or 
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‘nether ‘‘ Dennis shall stay.” And so we came to the 
Fall of ’79. ° 

We are no longer on the soil of California, but on that 
of its neighbor, Nevada; and, to.be more exact, in the 
wonderful Virginia City itself. Here are ‘‘ Gold Hill” and 
“« Silver City”; ”; quartz mines, placer mines and pocket 
mines ; mines ‘Yielding their thousands of tons of ore 
yearly ; ‘* prospect holes” which have been worked’ but 
half a day, then abandoned as unfruitful. And hither has 
come Elinor Dauntless with a party of tourists. 

She is twenty-seven years old now ; not quite so bloom- 
ing as at seventeen, but a beautiful woman, with a more 
finished grace, a riper loveliness than when we last saw 
her. She has the same wistful, brown eyes, the same 
sweet mouth ; but two or three little soft gray hairs 
mingle with the wavy locks clustering above her fore- 
head. 

Three or four peevish children cling to her skirts, and 
call on her for constant attention. Mr. and Mrs. Midas, 
with whom she is traveling, speak to her with civil 
reserve, and of her as ‘‘ the young person” in charge of 
their children. 

Elinor Dauntless is a nursery governess in the employ 
of these denizens of ‘‘ Nob Hill.” 

‘Do you care to go down into the mines, Miss Daunt- 
less ?” asks Mrs. Midas, her portly bosom swelling with 
condescension, and her conscience patting her on the 
head as the doer of a good deed. ‘‘If you would, I don’t 
object to leaving the children with Jane for once.” 

Miss Dauntless is obliged to Mrs. Midas, and she 
would enjoy seeing the mines. 

So they are conducted into rooms where they lay aside 
their own garments, and put on—men and women alike— 
each a miner’s dress. 

This consists of a flannel shirt, big and baggy, a pair of 
similarly baggy trousers, and a soft felt hat, on which the 
dampness of the mines gathers, and from which it drips 
continuously. 

It is a costume that would make Venus herself look 
ugly and gawky ; but in this dress alone is it safe to de- 


scend into the mines, where are flying arms of machinery 
to catch abundant skirts, and where the heat and damp- 
ness are so great that no visitor ever leaves with a dry 
thread on his or her garments. 

Mrs. Midas and her party are next aabarea into a large 
building where is a great buzz of machinery, and in the 
centre of which is the running gear of an elevator cease- 
lessly at work. And here, in the middle of the floor, is a 
black hole, something less than six feet across. 

This is the entrance to the mines. Elinor, Mrs. Midas 
and two guides step on the platform fitted into this shaft, 
and, holding to each other for support, begin to sink into 
the depths below. 

Down, down they go, 1,100 feet. The air becomes 
humid, the temperature hotter than the fiercest Summer 
heat ; the opening above appears like the tiniest star in 
the aistant heavens ; and just as the close air and sinking 
motion become almost unendurable, the elevator stops 
with a jerk, and the guide tells them to step off. 

Here they are in a spacious cavern, lights gleaming on 
every side, the water dropping from every point in the 
rocky ceiling, and trickling in little rivulets at their feet. 
Here they await the next trip of the elevator car, and the 
arrival of the rest of the company. 

After Mrs. Midas and her party have disappeared below 
ground, the car returns to take down a fresh arrival—a 
mining expert of Denver and Leadville has just arrived 
to prospect for the company. Their leads are petering 
out, they fear ; perhaps he will be able to find better ; 
80 he, too, sinks into the bowels of the earth. 

Meanwhile, the visitors from San Francisco are explor- 
ing the mines to their uttermost limits. They number 
nine visitors and four guides, All of the company own 
palaces on Nob Hill, and spend their money freely ; Miss 
Dauntless, having none to spend, is neglected alike by 
visitors and guides. So, while the rest walk two-and-two, 
she follows alone, and silently observes the wonders by 
which she is surrounded. 

They have visited the lowermost depths, and are re- 
turning—in fact, are not far from the shaft—when Elinor 
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sees a man working alone at the end of a little gallery. 
He stands with his back to her, striking vigorous strokes 
with a pick into the side of the cavern, stopping now and 
then to examine the ore that is loosened. 

One pale gleam of light falls dim and uncertain upon 
his face. Elitor looks at‘him a moment ; then, swiftly, 
noiselessly, speeds to hiseside, and lays one hand on his 
upraised arm. 

‘‘ Dick !” she cries, wistfully, “is that you ?” 

Dick Dryden lets fall the pick, and flashes his hungry 
blue eyes over his shoulder. In an instant he tears away 
the flabby hat shadowing her face, and once more looks 
into the eyes of his sweetheart of old. 

“Nora, Nora!” And, notwithstanding heat and grime 
and miner’s livery, he once more catches to his heart the 
girl for whose sake it has beaten so sadly these ten years 
back. 

There is silence for a while—nothing but the sound of 
distant picks, and the far-away chatter of Elinor's party 
as they wander on, heedless that they have left the 
‘*young person ” behind. 

Once more these friends of long ago look into each 
other’s eyes and touch each other’s hands. Again each 
sees that the other lives-and breathes, and Joves, At last 
Norah speaks. 

‘* Dick,” she says, ‘“‘ Dick, my dear,” and she puts up 
one little hand to pat his cheek, so thin and careworn, 
‘‘why did you leave me ?” 

Dick drops his head and groans. 

‘*Nora, Nora, forgive me. I was married—I am mar- 
ried. My God, that I must lose you again! I left you 
because I couldn’t see you day by day and trust myself.” 

“Why didn’t you tell'me ?” 

“T couldn’t bear to; I was afraid you'd think me a 
villain. You were so young, I thought you'd forget me, 
and I shouldn't have the ‘misery of knowing I'd broken 
your heart. But you didn't forget me, did you ?” he asks, 
stormily. 

Elinor shakes her head dumbly, and smiles a little wee 
smile. 

Then, after a'pause, he-goes.on : 

‘““When I was a boy of fifteen, my father (he was a 
gambler and a blackguard, Nora; .mine is no ‘good old 
family,’ as they say in the East), sold me to a woman who 
was old enough to be my mother, and wicked enough to 
be Hecate herself. She kept a faro bank in the city of 
churches, right under the shadow of the tallest spire, and 
was everything vile a woman can be. What whim pos- 
sessed her to want me for a husband I can’t imagine ; but 
it is the truth that she paid my father one thousand dol- 
lars to make me marry her, At that age I knew no 
better, and said ‘yes’ carelessly-enough when my father 
told me what he wished.”’ 

‘Poor Dick !” 

“T lived with her one week, then I ran away. I went 
to a brother of my mother’s, who was a respectable 
butcher, and told him my story. When my father came 
after me my uncle kicked him out of doors, and fright- 
ened him into leaving me alone. My uncle hadn't the 
means to do much for me, but he had some money in 
trust for me from my mother, which wasn’t to be touched 
till I was twenty-one. But he took the responsibility of 
spending it for my education, and sent me to school and 
to college. By the time I graduated I was old enough to 
know what a dreadful plight I was in. I went just once 
to see my wife, and found her even worse than my boyish 
recollection. So I came to California, determined never 
to see her again; and there I was happy enough till I 
met you.” 


A CURIOUS WILL. 


‘* Did I make you unhappy ?” asks Elinor, softly. 

‘* Yes, because I loved you, and with my whole heart 
and soul wanted you for my wife! But there was that 
devil who had the legal right to that title! So I wrote to 
a New York lawyer, and told him to institute proceedings 
for divorce ; and he wrote me she couldn't be found. I 
had never told you how I loved you ; but that last night, 
when I knew I must leave you for ever, it was all too 
much for me, and I out with it. Oh, Nora, Nora! my 
own sweet darling, forgive me that I did not leave you in 
peace !”’ and he covers his face with his hands. 

Nora pulls them away, and smiles at him through her 
tears—tears for his sad history. 

‘* Never mind, dear,” says she; ‘‘so long as you dida’t 
desert me of your own free will, I don’t mind.” 

‘* Of my own will ?” cries he. ‘Oh, Nora, Nora! look 
at my white hair, and see what it has cost me!’ And he 
points to his locks, from which care has indeed bleached 
much of the Saxon gold. ‘‘ Were you a different sort of 
woman, and I loved you as I do now, I believe I'm 
almost bad enough to run away with you; but I coulda’t 
drag vow into this mess of wickedness.” 

Elinor still smiles at him through her tears. 

‘*T've had hard times since you went away,” says sho. 
‘First, I was sick for a long time ; then father lost his 
claim ; then'’—sadly—‘‘he died, and so I was left 
alone.” 

‘* Good God ! and I never knew of it.” 

‘And then,” she adds, slowly, ‘“‘I had to take care of 
myself, and so I've been a governess ever since.” 

Dick throws both arms above his head in remorse and 
despair, 

‘* Heaven forgive me!” he cries. ‘‘ She's been drudg- 
ing, while I have been living in plenty !” 

Elinor catches both arms and draws them down again. 

“Dick, Dick !"’ she cries, at last, giving way to her ex- 
citement, ‘“‘why didn’t you come to see me, just once ?” 

“‘T didn’t daze trust myself. I was afraid I'd lose my 
self-control, and persuade you into marrying me.” 

“Would you have married me if you could ?” 

“ Would I? Oh, Nora!” 

“Dick, Dick, you dear old goose !"' she cries, bursting 
into as sunny a laugh as ever she had laughed in the-old 
days, the little dimples coming and going on ‘cheek and 
chin, ‘‘if you'd only told me, we might have been happy 
seven yeas ago. Oh, you dear, foolish old fellow ! 
Your wife followed you to Bungletown, and died there. 
Now love me, my darling, and don’t run away from mo 
any more. It was all of no use, for I never could have 
forgotten you, and I've loved you all the time.” 

Dick stares at her one instant, too bewildered to speak ; 
then the truth rushes over him like a great sea of joy, and 
he clasps his sweetheart in his arms, to be parted no 
more. 

‘*Nora, Nora, my darling, thank God you are mine at 
last!" Then, as his foot stumbles against the fallen pick : 
“‘T came down here prospecting, and I’ve found the 
biggest bonanza that ever came out of Gold Hill!” 


A CURIOUS WILL. 


Miss Briparra Mounoy was the possessor of a large 
fortune in herown right, the same having been left to her 
by her father. She had two sisters, Lucis and Judith, 
who had incurred the old gentleman’s displeasure by 
running off and marrying two scapegraces, and so they 
were not remembered in his will. One of these sisters 
had a son, Ferentz Steldl, and the other a daughter, 
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Lucis Bridgita O’Birn. When it happened to Bridgita 
Molloy to die, unwedded and without issue, they found a 
will under her pillow, which was, in the strictest sense, a 
conundrum. It read plainly enough so far as minor be- 
quests were concerned, including a thousand pounds each 
to the nephew and niece, and a shilling each to the 
brothers-in-law, ‘‘to buy mourning rings’; but when it 
came to the bulk of the fortune, here is what it said : 


*» * * “And all the residue of my property, whether real 
or personal, I give, bequeath and devisetoG PX DNWMDYB 
DOVIWDMIHTIDZXZ." 


That was all, and, of course, it was simply nonsense as 
it stood. But while they were examining it a note 
dropped out, in which they were told to lift up the carpet 
in a certain corner of a certain room. They did so, and 
found there another note, telling them to consult a cer- 
tain page of a certain book. They did that also, and 
found there a third note, saying, ‘‘ Key behind wainscot, 
three inches toward cupboard from dressing -room 
window.” It was the work of a few moments only to 
remove a loose board at the point indicated, and there 
they came upon a few half-eaten scraps of paper, and 
nothing more. The mice had swallowed the key! There 
could be no doubt that the whimsical collection of letters 
was a good and sufficient cipher, if they could only get a 
clew to it. The parents of Bridgita’s nephew felt sure it 
could be made to spell his name, and the parents of the 
niece were equally confident that it meant her. As a 
result, each party brought in an expert ; and, strange to 
tell, each expert solved the mystery to suit the party that 
had employed him, and each was able to prove the cor- 
rectness of his reading. 

The one retained in the interest of the nephew began by 
explaining that a person like Miss Molloy, presumably 
ignorant of cryptography as a science, would be almost 
certain to adopt the device of making one letter do duty 
for another. ‘Now, you know,” he continued, ‘the 
commonest English letter is e, so that, ten to one, the 
commonest letter in the cipher will represent e. That 
letter is d. It comes no fewer than five times in the 
twenty-five. So, ten to one, d stands for e. Well, if d 
means ¢, it is likely enough a would be 4, 6 would he c, 
and so on, taking the letters following.” Putting e for d 
and 7 for m, he went on to show, and assuming that y 
might stand for p, b for h, and @ for w, it was easy to spell 
nephew. Then he showed that the cipher and the ‘‘ Steldl” 
both ended in a letter between a pair of letters—z.rz: dl. 
Therefore, he argued, z would mean / and x would mean 
d. And with so much determined, it must be clear that 
the substitution of letter for letter, and never mixing 
them, would give My dear nephew, Ferentz Steldl. Only 
there was aj in ‘‘Ferentz,”’ which should have been a d to 
represent ane. But the lawyer who had drawn up all of 
the will but this perplexing clause, recollected that Miss 
Molloy had insisted upon having the boy’s name spelled 
‘«Firentz,” and thus the j must stand for 7, and there 
was special confirmation of the expert’s process. 

Then came the other expert. His process was quite as 
convincing, and even more simple, and yet the outcome 
was entirely irreconcilable with that in the first case. 
When old women make ciphers, he explained, as his 
rival had done before him, they commonly change the 
letters by counting forward or backward. So he had 
first counted one forward, then two, three, four, and 
finally five—and there he found a starting-point. Ac- 
cording to that rule, g would be /, p would be u, « (making 
a follow z) would bec. Next came d, which would be i, 
then 2, which would be s, and so on, the true letter being 


always the fifth letter from the cipher forward—and the 
expert smiled as the cipher was thus found to spell out 
plainly, letter for letter: Lucis Bridgita O'Birn, my 
rece, 

There could be no more cavil over this than over the 
other one. The cipher meant two distinct and opposite 
things, equally and at the same time, both demonstrable 
by processes equally obvious and equally sound. What 
was to be done? It must go to the Chancery Court, cer- 
tainly ; that'was the only thing left todo. But it never 
got there. -The nephew and niece met, fell in love, and 
got married ; and thus, after all—may it not be believed ? 
—the will of Miss Molloy was finally carried out exactly 
as she had planned and desired. 


ADIEU ! 


Taat white brow I might well do without, 
And those cheeks’ rosy hue; 

And those lips with their petulant pout, 
And those eyes’ liquid blue; 

And those tresses, more graceful than vine 
That in Eden e’er grew; 3 

And those ears of more exquisite line 
Than the sea-shells e’er know. 

I might do without feet more divine 
Than in fay-dance e'er flew; 

Without arms that enchantingly twine 
Round the lover they woo; 

Without glances as soft as the shine 

* Of clear moon-litten dew; 

Without whispers as subtle and fine 
As the love pigeon’s coo; 

Without kisses entrancing as wine, 
Without smiles I might do; 

Without all for which others all pina— 
I might do without youl 

: Adieu! 


THE MISSING DEED. 


Ir often happens that the issue of great suits at law, 
particularly in England, depends upon a single document 
which it is very difficult to produce. That was the weak 
point in the case which Messrs. Sharpe & Floyd were 
managing for Mr. Morpeth. 

A certain deed was almost absolutely essential to suc- 
cess, and it was not to be found for love or money. An 
advertisement had been inserted in all the leading papers 
for months, offering a reward of £300 for the valuable 
parchment, but not a word had come in response. The 
lawyers felt*confident that it could not be in existence ; 
an offer of £300 must have brought it to light, they 
argued, if anybody had it in possession. But Morpeth in- 
sisted upon believing that it could be found. So he in- 
structed Messrs. Sharpe & Floyd to increase the sum to 
£500, and go on advertising ; and accordingly Tom Halli- 
day, a clerk in the office, was dispatched to the advertis- 
ing agency with orders to contract for the necessary space 
in all the dailies for a fortnight. 

Tom had a sweetheart, naturally enough, and they were 
going to be married as soon as tltey could contrive to buy 
furniture for a couple of rooms. It was his habit of a 
Saturday to take a stroll with her, and accompany her 
home to tea; and as it was on a Saturday that he made 
this trip to the advertising agency, of course he told her alt 
about it, and they amused themselves by discussing what 
they would do with the reward, supposing they should 
chance to find the missing deed. They were talking in 
this ridiculous strain when they reached the girl’s home, 
The table was spread, and among the dainties of the 
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occasion was a pot of home-made raspberry jam, brought | the top of his speed to Messrs. Sharpe & Floyd. They 


out especially in honor of his visit, Tom was informed. 

‘‘Thank you, madame, since you're so pressing, I don’t 
mind if I do,” said Tom, and proceeded to help himself. 
He had scarcely taken the first mouthful, however, when 
he turned suddenly pale, his lower jaw dropped, and he 
sat gazing fixedly at the jam-pot, like one spellbound. 

The girl fancied he must be ill, the mother wondered if 
he had come upon a blackbeetle. 

‘It’s nothing,” Tom managed to gasp after a time ; ‘I 
shall be all right directly. ‘‘ It’s—it’s—the £500.” 


agreed with him at once that he had secured the long-lost 
deed ; and then they recalled the fact that they had once 
had offices in the quarter where the mother of Tom’s 
sweetheart lived, and that on coming away they had 
swept a good many useless papers into a corner and left 
them there, and this deed must somehow have been 
among them, though they had never been able before to 
surmise how it could have slipped from their custody. 
They hastened to Mr. Morpeth with the good news, and 
he drew a check on the spot for £500, payable to Tom’s 


When he had recovered from his bewilderment he | order ; and Mr. Morpeth won his suit, and Tom married 
began to compare the names of the parties to the missing | the girl of his heart as soon as the wedding-gown could 
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deed, as mentioned in the advertisement, with the piece | be made—all because a nice-fingered old lady had cut 


of parchment that had covered the jam-pot, and that lay 
upside down upon the table before him. There they 
were, the verysame. He had certainly found the missing 
deed, or at least a fragment of it. 

‘‘And now, if we can trace the rest,” he exclaimed, 
‘four fortune’s made.” 

The mother threw open her cupboard, and there were 
two dozen jam-pots, lacking one, each with a piece of the 
parchment tied over it for a cover. It was an anxious 
moment. The pots were quickly uncovered, the circular 
bits fitted together, and at last the thing took definite 
and symmetrical shape, and not a line was wanting. A 
few of the ‘‘and whereases ” and ‘‘ provided alsos”’ were 
a trifle sticky, but not the smallest part had been de- 
stroyed. Tom did not stop to finish his tea. He chucked 
the precious jam-pot covers into his pocket and ran at 


covers out of parchment for her jam-pots in such a happy 
way. 


LIVING HOMES. 
By C, F. HoLper, 

Prerwars no subject in the observance of nature pre- 
sents so many points of phenomenal interest as that relat- 
ing to the home-life of the lower animals. In all classes 
and families we find evidences of reason and intelligence 
where least expected ; this is particularly noticeable in 
their home-life, and it would seem, if we judged by their 
architectural abilities, that the highest of the so-called 
lower animals were far superior in intelligence to the 
lowest of the human tribes. Many of the very smallest 
animals in the world build and resort to homes of their 
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own. The fishes erect nests, the worms dig caves, the 
crabs cover themselves with weeds and form bowers, and 
80 On. 

But there is a certain number of animals that do not 
seem to have the faculty of caring for themselves, and so 
find their protection in the companionship of other and 
larger forms. In fact, they have living homes, taking up 
their residence, with or in the person of some larger animal. 
These must not be confused with parasites that prey upon 
other animals. They may at times overstep the bounds 
of hospitality, but in the main they merely use their 
living refuge as a dwelling-place, and in many cases be- 
come so dependent upon it that they never go out. 

Several years ago the writer made a trip to the extreme 
end of the Florida reef, the jumping-off place of the 
United States, a small collection of islands containing the 
famous Dry Tortugas. The group, comprising seven or 
eight keys, made up entirely of coral, is surrounded by a 
long reef that almost completely skirts the keys, com- 
posed of dead coral heads, against which the sea beats 
powerfully. A few feet within this range of breakers the 
reef stretched away ; a field, as it were, of pure white 
sand, covered here and there with patches of corals of 
many kinds. 

Here was the collector’s paradise, as strange creatures, 
crabs, fishes and shells, appeared at every move, and 
dropped.in showers from every piece of cor] lifted from 
the water. Sap fe : 

One of the commonest animals in this submarine 
garden was a long, worm-like creature called the. Tri- 
pang ; or, scientifically, Holothurian.. ‘They looked like 
great black cucumbers lying on the bottom, and were so 
tough thet with difficulty could.a,spear-be sent into their 
leathery hides. I was wading along in about three feet 
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SEA-ANEMONE, SHOWING ORIFICE INTO WHICH FISH RETIRE. 


FISH (PREMNAS) THAT LIVES IN THE INTERIOR OF AN 
ANEMONE, 


of water, towing the boat, and wishing to secure one, 
picked up a large specimen about ten inches long: The 
curious creature slowly doubled up when taken from its 
native element and lazily.ejected a stream of water from 
its mouth. - It was speedily placed in a glass jar carried 
for aquarium purposes. In a short time the holothurian 
had evidently exhausted the air-in the water of the jar, 
and began to move about restlessly. ‘But there was some- 
thing else affected by the lack of aeration, for soon a 
beautiful, silvery transpsrent fish was seen thrusting its 
head from the body of the holothurian, and in a moment 
it had fairly made its way out. It moved slowly about: 
for a few moments, making ineffectual efforts to swim, and 
though the water was immediately renewed, it died. 

The fish was about six inches long, and evidently 2 
creature unused to the outside world ; a veritable ghost 
of a fish, so ghostly white and transparent that, if laid 
over a newspaper, print could be read through it. In 
general appearance it resembled an eel ; its upper and 
lower fins were all joined, and extended the entire length 
of the body. Its name was the Fierasfer, and nearly all 
the family take up their abode in other animals. 

We found afterward many of these curious boarders ; 
in fact, very few of the holothurians were without them, 
but, in every case, though the greatest care was taken to 
have the water fresh, the fish died when exposed to light 
and open water, and the supposition was that here, at 
least, certain individuals never left their host. By some 
hereditary instinct the young fierasfer enters the holo- 
thurian, and probably never leaves it unless forced out 
by lack of air as we have shown. 

In the Naples aquarium, however, another species of 
holothurian has been watched, and found to afford 
shelter to a fish that comes out and returns at pleasure, 
the latter operation being performed in a most remark- 
able manner. The curious sea-cucumber that is thus 
converted into a boarding-house, forces water in and out 
of its body at short intervals, so that there may be said 
to be an intermittent current running through it. When 
the fish wishes to return it takes advantage of this, and 
inserts its tail in the orifice that forms the door of its 
house, and as the animal draws in the current the 
fierasfer is drawn along with it, and by degrees gradually 
reaches the interior. That it goes in tail first would seem 
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a curious performance, but being a long fish it could not 
turn around if ence in head first, so by entering in the 
opposite direction it is always ready to come out again. 

These cases are not confined to certain localities, but 
the fierasfers of the world all seem inclined to adopt the 
sea-cucumber as a home, 

At Madeira, Dr. Grey found one occupied in the same 
way, and Quoy and Gamard both noticed long ago that 
the Fierasfer hornir was a dweller in Stichopus tubercu- 
fosus. As the holothurians are also tenanted by various 
shells and crabs, they appear almost like hotels. 

Though many of the fishes have been examined, there 
is yet much discussion as to their method of obtaining a 
living. Some naturalists contend that the fierasfer goes 
without to obtain its dinner ; others, like Semper, have 
it that when hard pressed the fish will prey upon the 
body of its protector ; in fact, the latter naturalist in the 
Philippine Islands opened a number of fierasfers that 
he took from sea-cucumbers, and found there decided 
evidence that it was living upon the respiratory processes 
of its friend’ that fortunately was able to reproduce them, 
and was not injured in the slightest. 

The Fierasfers are not the only fishes that take posses- 
sion of these much-abused animals. At Zamboranga 
there has been found a species (Scabra) in whose stomach 
there lives a myxmoid fish, called Enchelyophis vermi- 
cularis ; but whether it comes out after the fashion of the 
Naples Fierasfer or not is not known. 

The great mouthed fish, the Angler, found on our 
coast, offers a retreat in its mouth for a number of small 
fishes that are too small to be eaten, and so use the cavity 
for a house that is safe enough from all enemies. 

At Nice, in the Mediterranean sea, an allied form, that 
is there called the Beaudroie, gives lodging in its bron- 
chial sac and gills to a small eel-like fish of the family 
of the Murenidae—the Aplerychtus ocellatus, a number of 
crabs also sharing its home. 

The beautiful anemone is often made the victim of some 
playful fish, remarkable from the fact that the anemone 
has a terrible armament, being covered in many parts by 
lasso-cells that hurl out sharp, poisonous darts at the 
slightest warning. In the Chinese Sea an anemone about 
two feet in diameter is nearly always thus tenanted ; the 
little fish, when alarmed, darting away in the direction of 
its protector, that whether bya mutual uuderstanding or 
from fright, immediately closes its doors and perfectly 
conceals the tenant, perhaps to the wonder and astonish- 
ment of the follower. 

Lieutenant de Chrispigny, an officer in the French ser- 
vice, and a prominent naturalist, kept an Actinia Crassi- 
cornis for a long time in an aquarium. One day, soon 
after securing the creature, he was surprised to find a fish 
in the globe, and when he attempted to observe it it 
darted around as if greatly alarmed, and finally made a 
leap, like the harlequin in the play, and landed fairly in 
the centre of the anemone and disappeared ; the latter 
closing its tentacles over it. These pets were kept by the 
officer for over a year, and he became thoroughly con- 
vinced that here was a positive case of friendship between 
the totally different creatures. 

Even more wonderful yet is the fact that star fishes 
offer homes for fishes. Thus, in the Indian Ocean, the 
one known as the Asferias discoida is tenanted by a little 
fish—the Oxybeles lumbricoides. Whether it leaves its 
host and comes out, presumably a very difficult opera- 
tion, is not known. 

Fishes of the great mackerel family are remarkable for 
their associations ; thus many when young live up among 
the tentacles of the great jelly-fishes. ‘The little fish, 


Caranx trachurus, lives up among the tentacles, under 
cover of the umbrella of the beautiful medusa (Chrysaora 
isocela). This sea-nettle often incloses several young 
specimens of caranx, which we are surprised to see issu- 
ing full of life from the transparent bodies of these ani- 
mals. Indeed, it is not rare to find other fishes in the 
meduss. Dr, Gunther, who has arranged with so much 
care the rich collection of fishes in the British Museum, 
has in his possession some specimens of Labrax lupus, 
and of Gasterosteos. which had been obtained from 
the interior of different medusm ; and these associations 
have been also remarked by various distinguished observ- 
ers, among whom we may mention Sars, Rud, Lenckart 
and Peach. 

The captain of the frigate Jowan, when in the Indian 
Sea, on October 26th, 1871, about 200 miles to the west of 
the Laccadive Islands, saw, in very fine weather, the sea, 
which was at that time very calm, covered with medusie, 
and the greater part of these were escorted by many little 
fishes of the genus Ostracion, the species of which he was 
unable to ascertain. It is probable that the school of 
medusse set in motion certain animals which are eagerly 
sought after by the ostracions. 

A little pelagic fish found occasionally in the Atlantic 
has been named Schedophilus medusophaqus, from its curi- 
ous habit of seeking protection under the jelly-fishes. 
An even more remarkable case is that of the little fish 
Caranz melampygus, that not only follows jelly-fish, but 
actually makes its home in the body-cavity of the medusa 
crambessa palmipes. When found, the fish was fixed by 
the greater part of its body in the apertures formed by 
the four columns which unite the stomach to the um- 
brella in the latter, and are traversed by canals, serving to 
establish a communication between the stomachal cavity 
and the rest of the gastrovascular system. 

All the hypotheses which tend to explain the associa- 
tion of fishes and meduse by assuming that one of these 
animals seeks the other as prey and for food, are evi- 
dently inadmissible in the case now before this ; for the 
medusze belongs to the family Rhizostomeae, and, conse- 
quently, has no buccal aperture, properly so called, but 
only a series of microscopic pores, which enable it to absorb 
food only in a state of extreme division ; and, on the other 
hand, the fish only lodges itself in a natural cavity of the 
medusa—a cavity which has nothing to do with the diges- 
tion or gastrovascular system. This cavity is widened by 
the prolonged use which the fish has made of it, and 
nevertheless the crambessa is perfectly uninjured—an ev- 
ident proof that the fish regards its associate as a place of 
refuge, and not as a prey. 

In a letter which accompanies this specimen to the 
museum at Geneva, the finder also gives the information 
that the same little fish also enters an anemone. Hoe 
says : ‘‘The facts to which I called your attention with 
regard to the little fish which follows the anemone, and 
constantly enters into it without quitting it, is perfectly 
correct ; the fisherman who brought them to me captured 
them together. I can personally certify the fact. It is 
some years since, being on the quay of our port, I ob- 
served the same thing; it was also the same species of 
fish as that which I sent to you which entered into the 
anemone and issued from it ; and as this took place at 
about six inches under water, it was very easy to observe 
what went on. The fish was alone, there were no others. 
What explanation is to be given of this phenomenon ? 
Is it that the fish finds something to eat in the anemone 
which induces it to pursue and penetrate into it? ¥ 
cannot say. The anemone, although receiving the fisl:, 
is alive, and one sees it move. You should verify the in- 
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terior of the anemone to see that nothing has been de- 
stroyed by the fish.” 

But perhaps the most remarkable case is that of the 
Physalia. The animal is a colony of compound hydroids 
that are called zorids, being of different kinds. Some 
are for locomotion, others feeders, while others again are 
for reproductive purposes ; but to the ordinary observer 


they all look alike—a blue, entangled, jelly-like mass of 


threads, coiling, drawing up and lowering again, like so 
many snakes. On closer examination the secret of their 
power is seen. The tentacles are covered with minute 
cells, each of which contains a minute coiled dart, called 
a lasso, and the moment a foreign substance comes in 
contact with the tentacles, millions of these weapons are 
hurled into it, like hot shots from a gun, producing the 
peculiar paralytic effect. This is particularly noticeable 
in fishes. The moment they touch the tempting bit 
which they mistake for food they lose power of motion, 
and are drawn up and absorbed into the simple body of 
the man-of-war. Sometimes it happens that a fish fairly 
swallows a disconnected piece of the tentacle, and al- 
though dead, and separated from the man-of-war for 
weeks, it does its deadly work, the blue poison that ac- 
companies the darts seeming to penetrate the entire 
system of the fish. ; 

The effect on persons who ate a fish that had fed upon 
a physalia is described by Dr. Leblond, a famous French 
naturalist. He says: ‘‘Supping at an auberge on one 


occasion, with other persons, a becune was served up, of 


which gastronomers are very fond, and which is usually 
perfectly harmless. Five persons partook of it, and im- 
mediately afterward exhibited every symptom of being 
poisoned. This was manifested by a burning heat in the 
region of the stomach. I bled two of them; one was 
cured by vomiting; one other would take nothing but 
tea and some culinary oil. The colic continued during 
the night, and had disappeared in the morning, but he 
entertained so great a horror of water that during the 
remainder of the voyage a glass of it presented to him 
made him turn pale. I concluded from this and other 
facts that the fishes which eat the physalia become a 
poison for those who eat them.” 

On one occasion, when rowing along the surf in 
southern Florida, I found a large turtle lying on the sur- 
face, completely paralyzed by a man-of-war scarcely 
largerthan a hen's egg. The blue tentacles had com- 
pletely encompassed the animal's “head, and the darts or 
lassos had penetrated the unprotected skin of the eyes. 

I have thus described the power of the physalia to 
more clearly show the wondrous nature of the friend- 
ship (?) that exists between it and several sinall fishes. 
Up among the deadly lobes of this fairy ship they are 
found swimming about in perfect safety, dodging in and 
out among the tentacles that are instant death to others, 

‘and evidently aware that their protector is little likely to 
be attacked by other animals. Perhaps the most re- 
markable part of it is that the fishes are a vivid blue 
color ; in fact, the exact tint of the tarantula part of their 
host ; so that they are not only protected by it, but are 
actually taken for the tentacles themselves. 

In Brazil is found a curious fish, allied to our cat-fish, 
that in its mouth gives shelter to a number of small fishes 
that lodge in the various cavities and among the barbels, 
and seem to find perfect protection. For a long time 
these were supposed to be the rightful progeny of the 


Platystoma, but examination showed them to be fishes of 


an entirely different kind, and full-grown though small. 
The name of this fish that is too lazy to hunt for food 
and find a home of its own is Stegophilus insidiatus, 


The pilot-fish that accompanies the shark, in one sense 
makes its huge companion a home ; at least finding pro- 
tection in the companionship ; though the little striped 
fellows, quick -to take bait or prey, often lead their great 
consort on to his death, escaping themselves. 

Another companion of the shark, however, frequently 
shares its fate. This is the remora, that bears upon ita 
head an oblong plate or disk, arranged with transversa 
rows like the slats on a blind. When the remora presses 
this upon the shark the air is exhausted, and thus it 
clings, so that it may be said to live upon the shark. I 
have often hauled sharks high and dry, and then pulled 
the remoras off by main force. 

Among the crabs there are many that constitute home 
for other animals, while many others have living homes 
themselves. Of the latter the Pinnotheres is the best 
known. One variety is the little red crab we find among 
oysters, and from their habit of forcing themselves upon 
the oyster, making a home among its soft folds, they 
share ita fate. The association, however, redounds to the 
benefit of both. The crab drags in bits of food for the 
oyster to eat, while the latter affords it protection froin 
the predacious fishes. They inhabit a great variety of 
shells, and, as we have seen, the air-chambers of the sea-cu- 
cumber. In northern waters a shell known as the, Modiola 


papuana affords a home to two of these.crabs that attain 


the size of a chestnut, and it has been impossible, so far, 
though hundreds and thousands of the shells have been 
opened, to find one without its quota of crabs. 

The beautifil shell Avicula, the one that affords the 
best pearls, is the home of a Pinnotheres, also of a orus- 
tacean allied to the lobster, and perhaps the material 
dragged in by these boarders has formed the base for 
pearls that. have sold for thousands of dollars. 

In the great Tridacna, a specimen of which can be seen 
at Central Park, weighing several hundred pounds, several 
crabs take up their abode, especially one called Ostra- 
cotheres tridacne, is always found among the gaudy and 
highly colored parts of this giant of bivalves. In thio 
pearl mussels, common on the coast of Mozambique, 
three crabs are found. In the Atlantic waters the largo 
acephalous mollusk affords shelter to a number of crab;, 
and in the Penna marina, a beautiful fan shell, a crust.- 
cean of a pale rose color, lives. 

Even Pliny was aware of these living homes, and a+- 

cribes to them a curious office. He says the Chama is a 
clumsy animal without eves, which opens its valves and 
attracts other fishes, which enter without mistrust, and 
begin to take their pastime in their new abode. The 
pinnothere, seeing his dwelling invaded by strangers, 
pinches his host, who immedjately closes his valves, anct 
kills one after another these presvimptuous visitors, that 
he may eat them at his leisure. 
Rumphius, the Dutch naturalist, had similar ideas, and 
said that these crustaceans inhabit always two kinds of 
shell-fish, the Pinna and the Chama squamata. Accord- 
ing to him, when these mollusks have ,attained their 
growth, one pinnothere (one only, at least in the Chama), 
lives in their interior and does‘ not abandon its lodging 
till the death of its host. He regards this crustacean aa 
a faithful guardian, fulfilling the duties of a door-keeper. 
In 1628 he found actually two sorts of keepers: by tha 
side of a Brachyuron, carrying an embossed buckler, 
slender in front, he discovered a Macrouron of the length 
of his finger-nail, of a yellowish orange color, semi-trans- 
parent, with white and very slender claws. 

On the Peruvian coast we fird a curious little crab 
known as the Fabia chilensis, that instead of taking up 
its abode in a shell, chooses an echinus as its home ; and 
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how it manages to make its way through the grinding | 


teeth without getting squeezed to death is somewhat of 
a mystery. 

In the Viti group a crab conceals itself in the substance 
of a polypidom, assuming the color of its host, and find- 
ing protection therein. Still another crab lives in a 
comotula, imitating it in color. The beautiful Ear Shell 
or haliotis at the Philippine Islands affords ‘protection to 
a crab, and in a star-fish on'tle Brazil coast some of the 
delicate glass-crabs, through which print can be read, 
have taken up their home in the body cavity. 

The devices of crabs to envelop themselves in other 
living forms are legion. A striking case is seen in the 
Dromia. 


YISH THAT LIVES IN A JELLY-FISH, APPEARING AS IF IN 
A GLASS CASE, 


| 


Around Marseilles a crab is often taken by the fisher- 
men, that carries about an anemone on its back called the 
Actinia parasitica. The anemone, moreover, is so placed 
that its mouth is always opposite that of the crab, thus 
receiving all the morsels that fall from its host’s table. 

Colonel Samuel Wortley has paid great attention to the 
alliance that exists between the soldier-crab (Pajurus 
Prideauzii) and the sea-anemone (Adamsea) and the move- 
ments of the crab to protect its tenant are certainly 
governed by intelligence. The best morsels are offered 
it, and when the crab finds that it must leave its shell it. 
strives with the greatest care to also remove its friend, 
and by delicately prying off its disk ultimately succeeds 
in doing so. If the Adamsea is not suited and will not 
retain its position, the obliging crab tries other shells. 


FISHES THAT LIVE UP AMONG THE DEADLY TENTACLES OF 
THE PHYSALIA, 


untu one is found satisfactory in every respect to this. 
curious creature. 

While the shell of the crab forms a home for the 
anemone, the crab itself within the shell often gives 
shelter to many isopod crustaceans. 

One of the most astonishing cases of living homes was. 
observed by Dr. Richter in two crabs of the family Poly- 
dectine, the members of which have their front claws 
armed with large teeth. Latreille, who first named the 
crab Polydectes cupulifer, remarked that a gummy sub- 
stance was always to be found at the ends of the claws 
of this species, and Dana described the animal as having 
always something spongy in its hands. Dr. Mobins has 
discovered the remarkable fact that these things, held in 
the two claws of the crab, are in reality living sea-anemones. 
These anemones are attached to the immovable joint of 
each claw, whilst the teeth of the movable joint of the 
claw are kept buried deep into the flesh of the sea-ane- 
mones, and thus hold them fast ; although each anemone 
can easily be pulled away from its position with the 
forceps, in specimens preserved in spirits. The mouth of 
the anemone is always turned away from the crab. The- 
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game curious combination ex- 


ists in the case of another 
species of the same family, but 
of a different genus, Melia tes- 
sellata, which also inhabits 
Mauritius. Modbins gives the 
following account of the mat- 
ter: ‘I collected about fifty 
male and female specimens of 
Melia tessellata. All of these 
held in each claw an Actinia 
prehensa. The recurved hooks 
of the inner margins of the 
claw-joints of the crab are par- 
ticularly well-adapted to hold 
the actinias fast. I never suc- 
ceeded in dragging the living 
actinias out without injuring 
them. If I left the fragments 
of them when pulled out lying 
in the vessel in which the 
Melia was, the crab collected 
them again in its clutch in a 
short time. If I cut the ac- 
tinias in pieces with the scissors, 
I found them all again in the 
claws of the crab after a few 
hours. It is very probable that 
the actinias aid the crab in 
catching its prey by means of 


their thread-cells, and that the 
actinias, on the other hand, 
gain by being carried from 
place to place by the crab, and thus brought into con- 
tact with more animals, which can serve as food to them, 
than they would if stationary. This is a very interesting 
case of commensalism.”’ 

From all these remarkable instances there is one infer- 
ence which we draw, namely, that lowly as are the 
animals in the scale of intelligence, we certainly must ac- 
cord them the faculty of distinguishing between friend 
and foe, and admit that they have feelings more or less 
comparable to our own. Agassiz the elder went even 
further than this, and one day, when speaking of a jelly- 
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CLAW OF POLYDECTES, A CRAB THAT CARRIES A LIVING ANEMONE 
GROWING UPON THE INNER SURFACE, OF THE CLAW. 


SEA-ANEMONES, HERMIT-CRAB IN OLD SHELL, BARNACLES, AND YOUNG CRAB FASTENED ON 


A SEA-ANEMONE. 


fish, said : ‘‘In some incomprehensible way, God Al- 
mighty has created these beings, and I cannot doubt 
their immortality any more than I doubt my own.” 


A SIX THOUSAND-YEAR-OLD SNAKE. 


‘‘ Wer want to see the big snake.” 

Such was the request made of Mr. D. M. Lienhardt in 
explanation of a ring at the door-bell of his residence, 
No. 1025 Poplar Street, the other morning. On the steps 
were gathered a half-dozen children belonging in that 
neighborhood, ranging in age from five to twelve years, 
who cautiously inquired if the serpent were likely to 
harm them. They were told that no harm would befall 
them, and so the little ones entered. No sooner had the 
door closed when another tug at the bell informed Mr. 
Lienhardt that more callers were awaiting to be admitted 
to satisfy their curiosity. This time the visitors proved 
to be adults, and so a steady stream of men, women and 
children kept up all day, much to the discomfort of the 
obliging owner of the thing which many had come for 
squares around to see. Entering the hall the spectators 
beheld a petrified snake twelve feet long and twenty inches 
in circumference, weighing over 375 pounds. It was 
found a month ago imbedded in a coal vein in one of the 
mines of the Leonard Coal Company, in Centre County, 
Pa. The miner who ran across the remarkable specimen 


| of petrifaction, many hundred feet beneath the earth’s 


surface, was thunderstruck at the discovery, and experi- 
enced something like a-cold chill down his back for the 
first few moments after his pick had brought to light the 
serpent’s head. He called his comrades, and they aided 
him in digging it out. It had to be cut into sixteen 
sections before it was gotten out of the vein. The snake 
was exhibited for several days in a hut near the mine, 
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and people for miles around flocked to the place to see 
the strange thing, the like of which, it was said, had 
never before been seen in those parts, 

An officer of the Leonard Coal Company obtained pos- 
session of it, and had it on private exhibition for several 
days at his office, No. 207 Walnut Place. He soon became 
tired of the rush, which included brokers and business 
men, to his office to get a glimpse of the petrified snake, 
#0 he presented it to its present owner. The latter has 
also been run down by visitors, but his love for curiosi- 
ties is so great that he would sooner put up with such 
annoyance than part with his present, 

The snake is of a dark lead color. Its head, body and 
tail are wonderfully well preserved, the outlines being 
quite distinct. It js somewhat flattened on top, and 
through the centre of the body is a ridge an inch in 
depth. 

A well-informed naturalist, connected with the Academy 
of Natural Science, examined the thing for two hours on 
Saturday last. He said it was the best petrified specimen 
he ever saw, and he claims to be well up in that line. 
The ridge he explained as being due to the wasting-away 
of a portion of the entrails and undigested food previous 
to the time when petrifaction set in. He declared that 
the snake was fully 6,000 years old, and belonged toa 
fpecies now only found in certain portions of Africa. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 


THERE occurs in Louisiana a remarkable example of the “ pro- 
tective mimicry” of color, which was advanced 50 ably by A. R. 
Wallace, in the case of two small grasshoppers. If the traveler 
will push his way through the luxuriant plants that border the 
fresh water bayous near the Mississippi, flocks of grasshoppers 
will continually rise in front of him, making off in every direction. 
If he observe closely, however, he will find that two species of 
these insects do not resort to this mode of escape. ‘‘One of 
these,” says a late writer, ‘was of a shade of green that nearly 
matched the grass in question; the other, larger was about the 
shide of the grass after it was dead and dried by the sun. They 
both had about the same form; the head was long and pointed in 
front, its ap t Jen, increased by the insect bringing its an- 
tennze together and sticking them out*straight forward. Behind 
the wrinkled wings trailed out to a s point, like the pointed 
extremities of the grass blades, and the heavy pair of limbs that 
spring from the metathorax were long and slender, 80 as to assist 
in the deception.” These insects, upon being alarmed, did not 
take to flight, but any, gy ere rd down to the pendent 

int of the leaf upon which it happened to be resting, and quietly 

ung there, trusting—and trusting with much safety—to its imita- 
tive shape and color to preserve it from an enemy’s notice, 


Tue British consul at Noumea, E. L. Layard, writes the follow- 
ing curious note toa London journal: ‘ We have a lady resident 
here with a very beautiful voice, Several times when she has been 
singing at my house a favorite cat has left her snug quarters in 
various parts of the room, climbed over every obstacle, and got on 
the piano, as close to the fair singer as possible. At one particular 
high note she will raise herserf and stare fixedly at the lady’s coun- 
tenance, She takes no ictice of any other singer, but will repeat 
the action whenever the lady goes to the piano. The lady tells me 
that on several occasions, when practicing at home, a large rat has 
come and sat by her on the floor, and though she has chased him 
away, he has returned n and again the same day. My cat will 
look from the lady into the piano (a horizontal one) and back 
again, as if uncertain from whence the sound proceeds, but at the 
high note she gazes interitly at the songstress.” Everyone has ob- 


served di and birds affected by both instrumental and vocal 
music: but that cats and rats should notice it so strongly is cer- 
tainly novel. 


_ TuHE scientific results in ichthyology, mecompliahed by the U. 8. 
Fish Commission during its fleld-season of 1883, were very large. 
Ten new genera and seventeen new species of saltwater fishes 
were collected, besides the new mollusks and worms. One of the 
fishes was a deep-sea form closely allied to the strange Hury- 
pharynx, dredged the previous Summer in the Mediterranean. Its 
anatomy presents 80 many peculiar features that it is considered 
worthy to stand apart as the type of a new order. 


AmonG the rarest objects etic sa relics of prehistoric Red 

men to be found in eastern shell-heaps are fishhooks, These, 

when not made of* wood, were usually cut from the shell, A shell- 

heap near Narragansett Pier, B.-L, however, lately yielded several 

nieeky worked hooks of bone, each about an inch in length, and 
taped much alter tbe modern style. 


DuraBILitTy OF Woop 1N BviLpines.—Herr Weise, forest in- 
spector at Eberswalde, Germany, considers that the system now 
usual for the supply of wood is in some measure to blame for the 
complaints which are from time to time made by experienced au- 
thorities as to the reduced durability of modern woodwork. He 
says that in the Middle Ages the whole of the wood for any large 
building was carefully selected from one spot, and, after being felled, 
was stored and dried together, a certain homogeneousness in the 
woodwork being thus obtained. Nowadays wood is used just as it 
is delivered by the dealer, coming from various districts and 
having been felled at different seasons, these circumstances caus- 
ing a more or less nfarked divergence in quality. Heremarks that 
the first tendency toward decomposition shows the disadvantage 
of using various qualities of wood together, and calls attention to 
the fact that microscopic observation of the approach of decompo- 
sition is not by any means as much used as it might be. He con- 
siders that the development of agriculture and the neglect of the 
judicious extension of forests have exercised an unfavorable influ- 
ence upon the qualities of wood in modern times. 


NeEaR Ly all the pumice used in this country is imported in the 
lump from Italy, where it is found in the neighborhood of Mt. 
Vesuvius, and ground here; the only exception being small 
lots of California pumice-stone, which have reached the market 
from time to time. There are abundant po hace of pumice-stone 
at Lake Honda, San Francisco County, ifornia; also at Little 
Owen’s Lake and other localities in Inyo County, in the same State. 
It is of good quality. Whittier, Fuller & Co., of San Francisco, 
own the Lake Honda deposit, and manufacture from sixty to 
seventy tons per year, supplying the market on the Pacific coast 
for the most part. The Italian kind sells at $25 ton in New 
York city. During 1882 the imports amounted to $29,019, and the 
tare to $2,423, Pumice-stone is used chiefly in polishing 
marble, : 

Topazes have been found in Arizona, New Mexico, and occa- 
sionally in southern Colorado, Those from the last named lo- 
cality are of a beautiful lightblue color, and one of them recently 
Brought East weighed over thirty karats. They have also been 
found recently at Pike’s Peak, Colorado, and more lately at Stone- 
ham, Maine. At both the last-named localities they occur in large 
areas, but, if cut into gems, would afford only small stones of 
little value. The color of the Pike’s Peak topaz is light blue, and it is 
elear. The price of each stone is regulated by the color, perfection 
and size. © supply yields more than $100 of hee! at present, but 
it is probable that this amount will be increased in the near future 
by Pike’s Peak production. 

A LATE number of the Revue Geographique contains a valuable 
article upon the social organization of the Kaybles, a race of Berber 
stock living in Algeria. In regard to the family, we are informed 
that such a thing does not exist, in our sense of the word. A 
Kayble who desires a wife says to her father or brother: ‘‘ You 
must sell me this girl.” The price is debated, and an ment 
made before witnesses, fifteen to forty dollars being the usual 
range for prices, The money having been pate, and a dress given 
to the bride by the bridegroom, she has become his wife. The 
wife ee be sent back without explanation, and the price re- 
claimed from her family. 


THE discovery in aves of a plant of great therapeutic virtue, 
and its miraculous qualities, are described at length by M. Lesser- 
teur, formerly a missionary in Tonquin, and now director of 
foreign missions in Paris. “Phe healing properties of the Hoang- 
nan, as the plant is called in the Anamite language, were, until a 
short time ago, known only to a single native family, which finally, 
having become converted to Christianity, communicated the seeret 
to the French. M. Lesserteur avows that the bark of the Hoang- 
nan cures WY doa ae leprosy and the bites of reptiles immedi- 
ately and invariably, but is itself a violent poison in cases to which 
it is not applicable. 

ELECTRICITY AND AMBER.—Amber, or fossil resin, is washed 
out of a tertiary mud-bed in the Baltic Sea, and cast up by the tide. 
The electric light, however, is now employed to search for it on 
the sea-bottom under water, and thus the latest development of 
electricity is made to serve in seeking for the amber, or elektron of 
the Greeks, which, in the hands of Thales, first showed the electric 
power, and gave its name to the science of electricity. 


M. Morin has lately brought out a new electric candle, one 
great advantage in it being that the light may be extinguished or 
relighted at any time. This is obtained by the attraction of a piece 
of soft iron by a flattened solenoid; fixed on the same axis as the 
soft iron is a cam, upon whose position the proximity of the caroon 
depends. This motion is easier and not so noisy as the electro- 
magnet as used by Wilde and others. 


THE German agricultural chemist, Stutzer, finds that in making 
ensilage from maize, the proteine is largely broken oP into pro- 
ducts which are not precipitated by copper hydrate, and which are 
cera of inferior nutritive value. aize, then, is not so good 

‘or this purpose as some other fodder-plants. 


In a lecture delivered at Manchester, England, recently, Mr. 
Leo Grindon estimated that¢ out of 100,000 known dei of flower- 
ing plants, 10,000 are of direct service to man, and 5,000 are more 
or less poisonous or hurtful. 


ARRANGEMENTS are in progress in China for a weather service, 
and regular study of the climatology, This will be done under 
foreign guidance, 

JOACHIM BARRANDE, Oswald Heer, J. L. LeConte and John T. 
mone are among the scientific men who have died since the last 
record, 


ENTERTAINING COLUMN, 


EvEeRY machinist is expected to have at least one vice. 


Ir you do not want to be robbed of your good name, do not 
have it painted on your umbrella, 


‘MISERY may like company,” says an Irish philosopher; ‘ but 
Vd rather have the rheumatism in one leg than in both.” 


WHEN 4 fop was trying to become the tion of a fashionable 


perty, a wit remarked that he could never be anything but a dandy- 
Tion 


nm, 

Ir may be well to state, for the information of amateur artists, 
that plaster casts of royal personages are not made of court- 
plaster. 

An Irish guide told a tourist who Wished for a reason why 
Echo was always ot the feminine gender, that ‘‘ Maybe it was be- 
cause she always had the last word.” 


A SAVANT has discovered that man descended from the bear. 
We have heard before that man descended from the bear, and have 
been shown the trees where it oecurred. 


A SCIENTIST asks: ‘‘ How was man distributed on the earth ?” 
Well. brother, judging from painful experience, we should say it 
was by means of an insidious orange-peel. 


PROFESSOR, to a young lady student: ‘‘ Your mark is very low, 
and you have only just -? Young lady ; ‘“‘ Oh, I’m eo glad.” 
Professor (surprised ): ‘Why ?” Young lady: “I do so love a 
tight squeeze.” 

“Waar do you think I had better preach about ?’ asked the 
new minister, and the old deacon seratched his head and replied : 
** Waal, if you preach about twenty minutes, I think you'll tetch 
our people jest right.” 

PROFESSOR, to class in surgery: ‘ The right leg of the ien' 
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as you see, is shorter than the left, in oo ence of w 
—— Now, what would you do in a case of kind ?” Bright 
- i < a Limp too.” 


“‘Wuart is the chief use of bread ?” asked an examiner at a 
reeent school exhibition. ‘The chief use of bread,” answered the 
nrehin, apparently astonished at the simplicity of the inquiry, ‘‘is 
tos butter and marmalade on it.” 


A Jockey met his old college tutor at a horse-fair, and ex- 
elaimed: ‘‘ What brings you here among these high-bred cattle? 
Do you think you ean distinguish a horse from an ass?” ‘My 
boy,” replied the tutor, ‘I soon perceived you among these 
horses.” 

Lonpon society possesses two ladies who both bear the name of 
Isabelle, and who, standing to each other as they do in the rela- 
tion of mother and daughter, are presumably of different ages, 
though, indeed, the difference might easily pass unpercsived. A 
friend was heard got do give the following account of them: 
“ The one is named le —the other is a 7 


He was THE Foou.—‘'I don’t understand why women dress 
that way,” said a man, pointing at a lady who passed along the 
street. ‘‘I don’t either,” reptied a bystander. ‘“ That woman,” 
continued the first 8) er, ‘is dressed ridiculously. Her hus- 
bund must be a fool.” I know he is,” said the bystander. “Do 
you know him?” “Oh, yes. I’m the man myself. 


Two oxp schoolfellows met in a drawing-room for the first time 
in many years. ‘‘ How old are you now, and what are you up to? 
asked one. ‘Forty years, plenty of money, and a bachelor,” re- 
plied the other. ‘Ah, may OY; you are wrong in remaining r 
bachelor; it is a sad condition; you are alone, and no one carcos 
fer you.” ‘Oh, yes, my friend; we always have our creditors.” 


SucH CHILDIsHNESs !—Among the artistic stories in Mr. C. 8. 
Hall’s recently published ‘‘ Reminiscences,” none is better than this 
of Macnee, late president of the R.8.A. He was lodging with other 
artists ata farmbouse, and the landlady once listened when a great 
discussion on art was going on. Unable at last to conceal her as- 
tonishment that 50 many bearded men should concern themselves 
about anything so childish, she cried, in disgust: ‘‘ Lord save us, 
Mr. Macnee, if they dinna think as much abont pictures as if they 
were sheep!” 

TAKING A GENTLE HINT. 


Her lips were like the leaves, he said, 
By Autumn’s crimson tinted ; 

Some people Autumn leaves preserve 
By pressing them, she hinted. 

The meaning of the gentle hint 
The lover did discern; 

And so he clasped her round the neck, 
And glued his lips to her’n. 


Tue celebrated Parisian mystifier, Romieu, received one day a 
manuscript vad from a young author, accompanied by the follow- 
ing note : “ Monsieur, I send you the inclosed, which I beg you 
will be kind enough to read attentively. I accept beforehand any 
alterations or corrections you may think proper to suggest; but, at 
the same time, it may be as well to let you know that Iam execeed- 
ingly tieklish as regards eritieism.” A few days later, Romieu re- 
tarned the manuseript, together with the suhjoined reply: ‘ Mon- 
sieur—I have read your piece with great attention, and leave you 
the choice of weapons!” 
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“ WHAT,” said an inquisitive youn; lady, '‘ is the most popular 
color for u brige ?” We may be & little particular on such matters, 
but we would prefer a white one. 


GLovE contests are not unknown to the fairsex. Did you ever 
see & young lady putting on a tight pair of kids while the last bell 
is tolling for church, on Sunday morning ? 


EXAMINER: “Give an instance from Scripture of an animal en- 
dowed with speech.” Pupii: ‘‘ And the whale said unto Moses, 
‘ Almost thou persuadest me to be a Christian.’ ” 


Every married man ought to get his life insured. In case of 
death, fighting the insurance company for the money would occupy 
his.widow’s mind, and keep her from breeding over her sorrow. 


“No,” sarp George Henry, ‘‘I didn’t go there to court the girl; I 
only called in occasionally, to 8 the time, you know; but first 
thing I knew they had me up for breach of promise, and s0, you 
see, I went to court at last.” 


“Water,” said Mrs. Particular to her little son, whom she 
found eating grapes in the en, ‘you must not swallow.the 
skins of the grapes. It’s bad for you to eat them.” ‘‘ But doesn’t 
it make the look neater ?” said Walter. 


A LITTLE boy once asked his mother to talk to him, and say 
something funny. ‘‘ How can I ?” she asked ; don’t i see [am 
busy baking these pies.” ‘‘ Well, you might say, ‘Charlie, won’t you 
have a pie ? That would be funny for you.” 


THE postmaster received a letter from Norwich, Conn., on which 
was the following address : ‘‘ Mr. Colton, ‘the tooth Puller,’ Some- 
where in Gooper Institute Building, better known in the country as 
the ‘Gas Man.’ See that he geta this. New York City.” 


‘‘Wuo is that lovely girl?” exclaimed the witty Lord Norbury, 
in company with his friend Grant. ‘‘ Miss Glass,” replied the 
learned eounsel. ‘Glass!’ reiterated the facetious judge. “I 
should often be intoxicated could I place such a glass to my lips.” 


Youre B. carried a piece to Gondinet and asked him to note 
with a croas the scenes that appeared to him to be defective. Some 
days afterward Gondinet returned the manuscript. ‘ Nota single 
crosa, dear master?” ‘No; your comedy would look like a 
cemetery !” 

“Wuar is nitrate of silver, par, asked a broker's little girl of 
her father, at the breakfast-table. ‘‘ The night rate of silver!” he 

. ‘Why, my dear, I suppose it is about the same as the 
rate—that is, as a general thing,” he added, desiring to be 
striotly aecurate, 


Ong of those ladies who take much better care of their animal- 
peta than they do of their children, has got a pet poodle by the 
name of Fido. Yesterday, Mrs. Schinksy’s little boy, Bob, asked 
his mother: “Shall I give Fido this ree of sugar he is begging 
for?” Py No, my child, it might spoil his teeth ; eat it yourself, 


A LITTLE girl, accompanying her mother on a visit to an old 
lady, the latter showed the child her parrot, in a cage by the 
window, warning her at the same time not to too near, lest he 
should bite her. ‘Why should he bite me?” she asked. “Be- 
cause, my dear, he doesn’t know you.” “Then please tell him that 
Iam Mary Ann.” 


IposstBrtiry.—‘ Doctor, can’t you tell me what’s the matter 
with him ?” asked an anxious mother, whose son was undergoing 
@ medieal examination, ‘‘ Humor in the blood,” replied the doctor. 
“T knowed it. Itold him not to read any funny papers, but he 
would do it; and the first thing he knows it will strike his brain 
and kill him.” ‘No danger, madame ; he hasn’t any brain.” 


——— 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from practice, having had placed in 
his hands by an East India missionary the formula of a simple 
vegetable remedy for the s y and permanent cure of Consump- 
tion, Bronchitis, Oatarrh ma, and all Throat and Lung Affec- 
tions, also a positive ‘and radical cure for Nervous Debility and all’ 
Nervous Oomplaints, having tested its wonderful curative powers 
in thousands of cases, has felt it his duty to make it known to his 
suffering fellows, Actuated by this motive and a desire to relieve 
human suffering, I will send free of charge to all who desire it, this 


J recipe in German, French or English, with full directions for pre- 


paring and using. Sent by mail by ressing with stamp, naming 
this paper, W. re Noyes, 149 Power's Block, Rochester, NY. 


— 


HEGEMANS GASTRICINE 
Prevents, Relieves, Qures Dyspepsia. 

Dz. R. F. C, Broune, of Warren, R. I., writes: “Send another 
dozen Hegemaa’s Gastricine Lozenges. I do not believe in patent 
medicine as a general thing, but, after a fair trial, I can indorse 
this article as a scientifically prepared remedy of much merit in 
the treatment of various forms of indigestion and its sequele. 

A trial of Gasrricing Lozences will convince the sufferer of 
their efficacy. Sold by druggists. Price 25 and 50 cents P ia box. 
Beware of imitations. Sent by mail, J.N. Hrerman & Co., Pro- 
prietors, Broadway, corner of 8th Street. New York. 
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UNIFORM STANDARD TIME CAME ABOUT. 


THAT Numerous and heterogeneous class of Americans | quest in the adoption of a system of time standards 
n as ‘‘ the traveling public,” the adoption of Stand- | which is destined to include the whole world. It was all 
Time was a welcome reform. To stay-at-home people, | the more successful that it was unexpected. So ardent 
never travel far from their own city, it was a mys- | a supporter of scientific reform as the President of Co- 
A great many thought that the change was made | lumbia College said, within a year, that he did not ex- 
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WILLIAM F, ALLEN, 


pect to see 
uniform 
Standard 
Time in oper- 
ation in this 
country du- 
ring the 
present cen- 
tury. An- 
other promi- 
nent  scien- 
tist, after 
investigating 
the plan, 
which it was 
proposed to 
put in oper- 
ation, said, 
“Tt is per- 
fect; too 
perfect ever 
to be adopt- 
ed.” This 
phenomenal 
success is 
due to the 
eareful exe- 
cution of Mr. 
W. F. Allen’s 
clearly  de- 
fined plan, in 
which every 
detail was 
worked out 
and every 
obstacle fore- 
seen, and 
which made 
it possible 
for the entire 
railroad sys- 
tem of the 
country, as 
well as the 
principal 
cities, to 
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adopt Standard Time without a single jar or accident. 
The question of Standard Time is one pre-eminently of 
railroad trains. Mr. Oscar Wilde says of Americans that 
their chief occupation in life is ‘catching trains.” The 
majority of people have no need of accurate time except 
for purposes of transportation ; and everywhere, except 
in very large cities, business was and always will be regu- 
lated by railroad time. For this reason, when the rail- 
roads adopted Standard Time, the rest of the country fol- 
lowed as a matter of course, almost without exception. 

The changes brought about by the adoption of Stand- 
ard Time may be summarized as follows : 

1, There were formerly fifty-three standards. 
there are four. 

2. The old standards differed from each other when 
they intersected, by all sorts of odd minutes, such as 
nine, seventeen, twenty-eight, thirty-six, etc. Now, the 
differences between the standards are an exact hour ; 
the minutes are everywhere the same. 

3. Formerly there were innumerable points at which 
standards changed. Now, the points of change are few in 
number, and always at prominent points of departure. 

Every one who has traveled to any extent will appre- 
ciate the advantages of the new system. After a few 
hours’ journey under the old régime a watch was com- 
paratively useless, except as a basis for calculations. 
Suppose a traveler to be going from Washington to 
Boston by way of the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. and the Shore 
Line. Under the old system, on arriving at thé Balti- 
more & Ohio R.R. station, he would find his watch, which 
probably kept Washington time, two minutes behind 
the clock, because the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. ran by Balti- 
more time. On leaving Baltimore the railroad clocks 
would be seven minutes ahead of his watch, for the Phila- 
delphia, Wilmington & Baltimore R.R. ran by Phila- 
delphia time. When he reached New York his watch 
would be twelve minutes slower than the clocks of the 
New York, New Haven & Hartford R.R., which ran by 
New York time. Leaving New London, the clocks would 
show time which was twenty-two minutes faster than his 
watch ; and between Providence and Boston his watch 
would be twenty-four minutes slow. In this journey of 
about 450 miles, if he wished to keep correct railroad 
time at all points, he would have to reset his watch four 
times. That was the condition of things before ‘‘ Stand- 
ard Time” was adopted. Now, a watch which is exactly 
correct in Baltimore to New York, is correct at Boston, 
Providence, Washington, and, in fact, at every point east 
of Buffalo, Pittsburgh, Wheeling, Bristol (Tenn.), Char- 
lotte and Augusta. This instance is only one of hundreds 
in which the traveler was likely to be embarrassed. 
Unless he was experienced in the ways of travel he was 
almost certain to miss his train when he attempted a close 
connection. This confusion exhibited some curious vari- 
ations. Upon a journey from Cleveland to Chicago by 
way of Toledo and Fort Wayne, a traveler went from 
Cleveland to Toledo on Columbus, Ohio, time, and 
from Toledo to Fort Wayne by Chicago time, and it was 
natural to expect that this standard would prevail all the 
way to Chicago ; but when he attempted to take the train 
at Fort Wayne from Chicago, he found that the standard 
had reverted again to Columbus time, which being nine- 
teen minutes faster than Chicago time, would probably 
result in his missing his train. 

Another embarrassing feature of the old system (which 
Mr. Allen very happily terms “ Hardscrabble” time) was 
that almost every railroad centre had two or three stand- 
ards. Chicago used three times, Kansas City had five ; 
while St. Louis, where fourteen roads centre, used six 
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different times. It was a difficult matter for the uniniti- 
ated to tell at what hour any train would leave. If a 
train were advertised to depart from St. Louis at 2:00 
P.M., it might mean 1:31 p.m, or 1:51 P.st., or 2:08 p.m, 
or 1:41 p.m, or 1:43 p.m, or 2:00 P.m., according to the 
route which it was intended to take. By ‘Standard 
Time,” if a train is advertised to leave at 2:00 p.m. it 
leaves at 2:00 P.M. 

The new system divides the United States into four sec- 
tions. At all places in the same section time is the same. 
The first section, which is governed by the time of the 
75th meridian, west from Greenwich, embraces all the ter- 
ritory between the Atlantic coast and Buffalo, Pittsburgh, 
Wheeling, Parkersburgh, Huntington, Bristol (Tenn.), 
Charlotte, Augusta, etc., as indicated upon the outline 
maps accompanying this article. This is called ‘‘ Eastern 
Time.” At 12:00 midday on the 75th meridian, every 
clock and time-ball from Halifax to Pittsburgh, and from 
Montreal to Charleston, indicates the hour of noon. The 
second section is governed by the time of the 90th merid- 
ian, called ‘‘ Central” time. It includes all the territory 
from the western limits of the Eastern time, that is, from 
Buffalo, Huntington, Augusta, Ga., etc., to Bismarck, 
North Platte, Dodge City, etc. Time in this section is 
one hour slower than Eastern time. The ‘“‘ Mountain” 
section extends from’Bismarck, North Platte, Dodge City, 
etc., the western boundaries of the Central section, to 
Heron (Mont.), Ogden (Utah), The Needles ( Ariz.), etc. 
Time in this section is that of the 105th meridian, one 
hour slower than Central time. Between the western 
limits of Mountain time and the Pacific Ocean, the stand- 
ard is ‘‘ Pacific time,” governed by the 120th meridian, 
one hour slower than Mountain time. 

At 12:00 noon in New York the time at Chicago is 11:00 
a.M., at Denver 10:00 a.m., and at Portland, Oregon, 9:00 
A.M. By the old system, at 12:00 noon in New York it 
was 11:05 in Chicago, 9:56 in Denver, 8:46 in Portland. 
A reference to the map which. accompanies this article 
will enable the reader to readily see the limits of the sec- 
tions. The sections controlled by the various standards, 
Eastern, Central, Mountain and Pacific are distinguished 
by different characters, and the points at which changes 
are made from one standard time to another are clear. 

There have been a great many attempts made and a 
great many plans proposed to secure uniform standard 
time. The problem in this country presented a feature 
nowhere else encountered. England uses-a single stand- 
ard; so does France. But North America is too longi- 
tudinally big for a single standard. Under such a system 
there would be points where local time would differ from 
standard time by about two hours. Several standards 
were therefore necessary, and the difficulty which has 
been the effectual bar to all previous attempts at reform, 
was the selection, not only of the best standards, but of 
the proper points of transition from one standard to the 
next. The plan adopted is what is known as the ‘‘ Hour 
Difference” system, which means that each standard 
shall differ from those next to it by an even hour. Who 
first proposed ‘‘ Hour differences ” is a mooted question. 
The honor is claimed by Professor Dowd, of Saratoga, N.Y., 
by the friends of the late Professor Pierce, of Yale, and by 
several others. It hus probably suggested itself to every 
one who has given much thought to the subject of stand- 
ard time, and has been familiar to scientific men for a 
number of years, and freely discussed as common prop- 
erty. No results, however, followed from these discus- 
sions, until the beginning of the year 1883, when the 
question was taken up, put into practical shape and car- 
ried to success by W. F. Allen. 
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Probably the first published attempt at standard time 
reform in this country is contained in a pamphlet on the 
subject, issued in 1870, by Professor Charles F. Dowd, of 
Saratoga, N.Y., in which a system of standard time was 
advocated, upon the ‘ hour difference ” plan, with Wash- 
ington time as a basis. This was proposed as a system 
for railroads alone, and Professor Dowd’s idea was, that 
every town should have two times, its own ‘‘local” time 
and ‘‘railroad” time. In carrying out this idea he caleu- 
lated and published in his pamphlet the exact difference 
between ‘‘local” and his “standard” time at all railroad 
stations. Professor Dowd presented his plan to a number 
of railroad officers, who commended it, but took no 
action in the matter. He soon afterward changed his 
proposition, making the meridian of New York city the 
initial point for his hour belts. In 1872 he had devised 
another system, with the 75th meridian as a basis ; and 
in 1877 published a pamphlet advocating ‘‘ hour differ- 
ences” again, with New York as the initial point. . All 
these plans were at various times laid before railroad 
men, in convention and in their own offices, but without 
any progress being made. 

Professor Dowd’s want of success was largely due to 
the fact that he had no practical knowledge of railway 
operations, nor did he understand railroad men. He did 
not know what could, and what could not be done. The 
fact that he designed and strenuously advocated three 
different systems in ten years, was not calculated to in- 
spire confidence in any of them. His plans were not 
fully developed. The map which he published with his 
pamphlet represented the divisions between the hour- 
sections as arbitrary straight lines, drawn due north and 
south. The railroads were cut in two wherever the lines 
happened to strike, regardless of whether it was possible 
to change from one standard to another at these points or 
not. An examination of the map accompanying this 
article will show how far the points are from a straight 
line at which it was actually found practicable to divide 
the sections. He proposed time ‘‘belts.” The divisions 
are not ‘ belts,” they are ‘‘sections.” If there had been 
no railroads, except on paper, the system of railroad time 
proposed by Professor Dowd might possibly have been 
succesful. 

In the meantime the American Meteorological Society, of 
which Dr. F. A. P. Barnard is the energetic president, had 
been devoting much time to the discussion of the prob- 
lem. The ‘hour difference” plan was first proposed in 
this body by Professor Benjamin Pierce, of Yale, and 
while there were some who supported the proposition for 
a single standard, yet the general sentiment favored hour 
differences as the more practical system. Professor J. K. 
Rees, one of the younger professors at Columbia College, 
whose efficient services, at an important crisis, we shall 
have occasion to note hereafter, is secretary of this 
society, of which Mr. W. F. Allen is also a member, and 
it numbers in its organization many of the most promi- 
nent scientific men of the country. Professor Cleveland 
Abbe, of the National Observatory at Washington, took a 
prominent part in the discussions of the Standard Time 
question, and brought the subject before scientific men 
generally. The Society has been the source of much val- 
uable literature on the subject, and the record of its pro- 
ceedings, extensively circulated, kept the scientific world 
posted on the progress of the discussion. A memorial on 
the subject presented to the General Railway Time Con- 
vention by President Barnard and Professor Abbe, and 
referred by the convention to its secretary, Mr. W. F. 
Allen, turned out to be the inauguration of the move- 
ment which resulted in success. 


In the Society of Civil Engineers, Standard Time was 
also discussed. In this society, Sanford Fleming, C.E., 
of Ottawa, Ont., contributed a number of articles and 
pamphlets on the subject. Mr. Fleming proposed ao 
system of hour differences, in which the changes of 
standards were to be made on State lines. This is equally 
as impracticable as the plan to divide upon a meridian, 
and for the same reason—State lines are crossed by rail- 
road trains at forty miles an hour, and no railroad can 
change its standards at such a point. ; 

The question has appeared in some form or other before 
almost every scientific society in this country, but resulted 
only in discussion. Every one agreed that the time 
standards of the railroads were the key to the position. 
But railroad men could not be made to move. Proposi- 
tions from scientific men and societies were received by 
railroad managers with politeness, read with more or less 
interest, and then—pigeon-holed. 

The opening of the year 1883 found the railroads of the 
United States governed by fifty-three different standards of 
time. There did not appear to be any reason to hope for a 
better condition of affairs. Each road was perfectly satis- 
fied with its own standard, and while recognizing in a 
general way that uniformity was desirable, the officers 
generally wished it to be brought about by the other 
roads coming to their standards. No one road would be 
particularly benefited by the change, and the expense of 
new time-tables and other necessary changes would be 
not inconsiderable. 

When an uniform system was talked about, previous 
attempts were referred to as having only resulted in con- 
vincing those who had closely examined the plans pro- 
posed that no practical reform was possible. The fact 
that so many utterly impracticable plans had been sug- 
gested was an actual hindrance in the way of securing a 
hearing for plans that were feasible, Any attempt to 
secure uniformity was generally regarded as waste of 
time, and the man who made such a suggestion ran the 
risk of being looked upon as a “‘ scientific crank.” 

In October, 1881, the General Railway Time Conven- 
tion met in New York. This body is composed of the 
managing officers of the principal trunk lines, who meet 
semi-annually to arrange the time of through connecting 
trains, and to discuss other questions of general interest 
in railroad matters. A paper on the subject of Standard 
Time was sent to this Convention, signed by Dr. Barnard 
and Professor Abbe, together with communications from 
Chief-signal Officer Hazen, the American Society for the 
Advancement of Science, and others. This paper went 
through the course which other propositions on the sub- 
ject had followed. It was listened to respectfully, and 
then, as it was thought, ‘‘ shelved,” by being referred to 
the Secretary, Mr.W. F. Allen. Mr. Allen was a member 
of the American Meteorological Society, to which he had 
been elected in 1879, on account of his contributions to 
the Standard Time discussion. He compiled the first 
tabulated statement of the standards of time in use on 
the railroads of this country, published in the issue for 
October, 1873, of the ‘ Traveler’s Official Guide,” of 
which he had then been editor for about six months. He 
was fully alive to the need of reform, and at the same 
time understood the feeling of utter hopelessness with 
which the undertaking was regarded by railroad men. 
But, as the matter was left in his hands, he determined to 
do whatever was possible, and published a request, asking 
all persons who had any suggestions to make on the sub- 


ject to communicate with him. A number of replies were 


received, covering a variety of plans. They were pub- 
lished in the ‘‘ Official Guide” for April, 1882. There was 
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not a single proposition among these which would have 
received any serious consideration by railroad men. It 
was evident that something entirely new must be devised. 
Accordingly he went to work upon a basis which had 
never before been tried—namely, what it was practicable 
to accomplish. 

Upon a general map of the United States he traced 
each railroad in a color, representing the standard upon 
which it ran. There were fifty-three standards, and their 
representative colors were interlaced and mingled in a con- 
fusing mass. This map is in existence now, and it shows 
in a most graphic form the inconsistencies of the old 
system. Upon an analysis of this chaos, he found that a 
large number of eastern roads used standards whose mean 
would not differ very materially from the 75th meridian. 
Similarly, other roads were grouped so that the average 
of the standards of a large number of lines would nearly 
coincide with the 90th meridian. The 75th and 90th me- 
ridian times are just one hour apart. Here was an oppor- 
tunity for the application of the ‘‘ Hour Difference ” plan. 
The grave practical difficulty arose, however, of selecting 
points of change. The old idea of dividing the sections 
by a meridian whose time was just half-way between the 
governing meridians, was not to be thought of, from a 
railroad standpoint. <A division upon State boundaries 
was equally impracticable. Mr. Allen conceived the idea of 
dividing the sections at the ends of what are technically 
known in railroad parlance as ‘‘divisions”’; that is, at 
points when the charge of the train passes from one set of 
train-hands to another. In this he struck the keynote to 
the solution. To apply this plan required an especial 
study of the peculiarities of nearly every railroad in the 
country. To illustrate the results of this study a second 
map was produced, upon which the roads were traced in 
the four colors chosen to represent the four proposed 
standards. How completely the subject was mastered by 
Mr. Allen is shown by the fact that not a single change of 
importance has been found necessary in this map. 

The maps of the new Standards and of the Old, placed 
side-by-side, were the text from which Mr, Allen pre- 
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sented his report to the General Time Convention, which 
met at St. Louis in April, 1883. The report was short, 
pithy and business-like. It told every representative 
exactly what his road would have to do in making the 
change, and completely carried the Convention. Reso- 
lutions were passed recommending the adoption of the 
plan. Similar action was soon after taken by the South- 
ern Railway Time Convention, which is composed of the 
managers of North and South lines. The intelligent 
appreciation by railway officials, present at these Con- 
ventions, that a feasible plan for the adoption of Stand- 
ard Time had at last been proposed, and their hearty 
co-operation afterward made success possible. Fifty 
roads only were represented in these Conventions ; there 


‘were over five hundred not represented, and without 


their assent no reform was possible. The conversion of 
the managers of these was placed in Mr. Allen’s hands. 
The final decision was to be made at the Fall meeting 
of the General Time Convention on October 11th, in 
Chicago. About the first of September circulars, pamph- 
lets and maps were sent to the managers of every 
railroad in the United States and Canada, explaining the 
system, stating to each one how the change would affect 
his road, and asking from each a promise to conform to 
the Standard, provided the other roads did so. When 
the Convention met in Chicago, Mr. Allen, through 
diligent interviewing, a widely extended correspondence, 
by letter and telegraph, and the issue of frequent bulle- 
tins, had secured the promises of the management of 
78,000 miles of road. 

In the meantime, a number of railroads in New Eng- 
land were about to change their time-tables, and so great 
had the confidence become in the plan that the managers 
wished to run their new schedules upon Standard Time. 
Several roads—the Central Vermont being the most 
important—adopted the Standard on October 7th, but 
others were deterred from doing so because the.City of 
Boston ran upon local time, differing sixteen minutes 
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with Mr. Hamblet of the Western Union Telegraph 
Company, Mr. Allen interviewed Mayor Edson, who 
readily approved of the project ; but the final decision 
rested with the Board of Aldermen. It was on the eve 
of an election, and politics were the one absorbing topic 
before that body. To get their ear upon other questions 
was a difficult matter. A failure at this point would 
have been disastrous. The whole country waited to see 
what New York would do. At this crisis Professor J. K. 
Rees, the secretary of the American Metrological Society, 
demonstrated the fact that a scientific man may also be a 
man of affairs. He selected General John Cochrane as 
the member of the Board most likely to take an active 
interest in the matter, and stated the case to him in such 
a forcible manner as to at once secure his hearty co- 
operation. General Cochrane, together with Professor 
Rees and Mr. W. F. Allen, drew up a set of resolutions 
recommending that New York adopt Standard Time at 
12 o’clock noon, on November 18th, 1883, and presented 
them to the Board with the indorsement of the Com- 
mittee on Law, of which General Cochrane was chair- 
man. The resolutions were passed unanimously, and 
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from the proposed Standara Time. Boston people get 
their time from a ball dropped by the Harvard College 
Observatory, which is in charge of Professor Pickering. 
‘The railroads agreed to change if this ball should be 
dropped upon Standard Time, and oa document to this 
‘effect was placed in Mr. Allen’s hands. He immediately 
opened a correspondence with Professor Pickering, only 
to find that gentleman in the middle of the Atlantic 
Ocean on his way home from Europe, and without his 
consent nothing could be done. The correspondence 
fortunately fell into the hands of Mr. J. Rayner 
Edmands, Assistant in charge of the Time Service at the 
Observatory. To Mr. Edmands’s prompt, energetic and 
efficient handling of the case are due the good results in 
New England. Professor Pickering landed in New York 
just four days before the General Time Convention met 
in Chicago. Mr. Edmands interviewed him on the 
arrival of the steamship, and secured his assent to the 
co-operation of the Observatory. He then returned to 
Boston and presented the project to the City Fathers, 
who gave it their favorable consideration. The railroads 
carried out their part of the programme. 

The General Time Convention met in Chicago on 
October 11th. Mr. Allen presented his report,. backed 
by the pledges of 78,000 miles of road. During the 
deliberations Mr. Edmands, at Boston, telegraphed to 
Mr. Allen in the Convention, ‘“‘The city, the railroads 
and the Cambridge Observatory only await the affirma- 

_ tive action of the Convention before fixing the date for 
changing all public time in Boston.”” Resolutions were 
passed pledging each manager individually to adopt 
Standard Time, and requesting all the managers who had 
not already consented to conform to the Standard at the 
earliest practicable date. 

‘The railroads being committed to the change the 
work still remained of converting the principal cities. 
Boston and its neighboring cities were on the safe side, 
in the care of Mr. Edmands. In New York, in company 
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have been used as a basis for similar action in other 
cities. Nearly every important city has since changed 
its time. All the smaller places followed the railroads. 
Among the few which still retain local time, is Bangor, 
Me. The people of that city are in favor of Standard 
‘Time, and the Common Council has twice passed ordin- 
ances adopting it, but could not pass it over the Mayor’s 
veto. That dignitary declares that Standard Time 
‘violates one of the immutable laws of God,” and is a 
‘*farce” and a ‘‘lie.” In the meantime, the people have 
run directly in the face of Providence, and keep Stand- 
ard Time, while the Mayor stands guard over the town- 
elock, which runs on the old time. The cities which 
have not conformed to the Standard have become useful 
as butts for the paragraph columns in the newspapers of 
their more progressive neighbors. The usual self-satis- 
fied reply is that ‘‘the Sun’s Time is good enough for 
us”—a reply which exhibits more reverence for the 
‘““God of Day” than knowledge of astronomy, for true 
solar time corresponds with local time only four days 
in the year. 

To the question as to whom the country is indebted for 
securing this reform, there can be but one answer—every 
detail of the plan adopted was worked out by W. F. 
Allen. The names which he gave to his standards, 
**Eastern,” ‘ Central,” ‘‘ Mountain” and ‘ Pacific,” are 
universally used, and even the colors which he employed 
on the maps illustrating his system, have been intimately 
connected with its application. ‘‘Red” time and ‘“‘ Blue” 
time are familiar terms for Eastern and Central time, and 
one railroad which is compelled to use two times upon 
its employé’s time-tables, has printed Eastern time in 
red and Central time in blue. His office was the source 
of all official information on the subject. As soon as the 
adoption of Standard Time became assured, there ap- 
peared a number of claimants for the honor of its origi- 
nation ; and while Mr. Allen was at his post night and 
day, directing the execution of his plan, these claimants 
attained such undue prominence, that newspaper and 
magazine articles on the subject of Standard Time fre- 
quently appeared, with no mention whatever of the man 
who was the heart and soul of the whole movement, while 
others were highly commended. 

W. F. Allen was born at Bordentown, N. J., and is 
about thirty-seven years old. His father, Colonel Joseph 
Warner Allen, was a civil engineer of high reputation, 
well known in New York and vicinity, and died in the 
war as colonel of the Ninth New Jersey Volunteers. Mr. 
Allen is also a civil engineer. He entered railroad life as 
rodman on the Camden & Amboy R.R., in 1862. He as- 
sisted in building a number of railroads in New Jersey, 
and was for a time employed in the oil regions of Penn- 
sylvania, In 1868 he was appointed resident engineer in 
charge of the West Jersey R.R., under General W. J. 
Sewell, now United States Senator from New Jersey. In 
1872 he became editor of the ‘‘ Traveler’s Official Railway 
Guide.” Since that time he has visited nearly every 
State in the Union, and traveled over all the principal 
roads. His experience enabled him to bring to bear upon 
the time standard question, not only a practical acquaint- 
ance with railway operations, but probably the best 
knowledge of the American railroad system possessed by 
any man in this country. Added to this, he has the 
genius of hard work. What railroad men think of his 
work may be gathered from the editorial on ‘‘ Time for 
the Continent,” which appeared in the Railroad Gazette 
for November 16th, 1883 : 


“To propose a uniform time was easy; to propose a practical 
eystem, like that with hour intervals between standards, did not 
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require genius; to adapt one so that existing railroad systems 
might, for the most part, fall naturally under the different stand- 
ards, must have taken much study and good judgment; to find a 
nomenclature which should not cause prejudice in communities as 
jealous of each other as some of ours are, demanded tact; to 
translate the scores of different time-languages existing into the 
new common speech, required industry, Seeing that all these 
various things needed to be done to make it possible to secure the 
favorable action of any considerable number of the managing offi- 
cers who would have to decide on the adoption of new time stand- 
ards was, however, what more than anything else made the effort 
successful. To get a thing of this kind done is usually a work of 
such vast difficulty that the accomplishment deserves credit much 
more than the design. 

“Fortunately Mr. Allen was sufficiently enthusiastic for his 
ideal to devote the time necessary to perfect his plan and prepare 
everything for ils application. His success, which is likely to 
identify his name for ever with a Time Standard affecting every 
person in the country, might gratify the ambition of any man, and 
shows what can be done by persistent effort and a careful adjust- 
ment of means to ends, even in securing the united action of the 
railroads. It will be at his bidding that the time ball will fall at 
noon of the 75th meridian next Monday in Boston, New York, 
Philadelphia and Washington alike, and that watches will be 
changed from Bangor to Los Angeles, and from Puget Sound to 8t. 
Augustine.” 

The system of Standard Time in operation in this 
country is probably destined to have a world-wide appli- 
cation. The American Metrological Society will follow 
up their first conquest. The subject was discussed at 
the convention held in Rome, in 1883, for the purpose of 
establishing a common meridian, and the exertions of 
President Barnard have been successfully directed to the 
calling of an International Geodetic Convention, to be 
held at Washington during the present year. 


MY ADVENTURE IN THE BOIS 
DE BOULOGNE. 


By N. Rosinson. 


Tue heat during the day had been stifling. Paris actw 
ally simmered. No one stirred in the streets save Cook's 
excursionists. A few knowing ones sought coolness and 
repose beneath the carefully watered awning of the Café 
Anglais. Iwas one of this select body, and went lan- 
guidly through my American papers to the accompani- 
ment of iced coffee. I dined at Bigot’s—a very light re- 
fection—and nine o'clock found me lolling in a hack 
carriage crossing the Place de la Concorde, and turning 
into the Midsummer Night Dream of the brilliantly 
lighted Champs-Elysées. ; 

Right and left were the cafés chantants, a very blaze of 
colored lamps, while strains of chic and merry music 
mingled with the sounds of laughter and applause. 
Crowds of Parisians who had been prisoners of heat 
during the day were promenading, or seated in the 
benches and chairs that are thick as leaves in Vallombrosa 
under the umbrageous trees. The squeaking of Punch 
and Judy mingled with the buzz of chatter, while the 
cries of the venders of iced drinks and other peripatetic 
delicacies suited to the temperature, rang in with the sten- 
torian shouts of the proprietors of the merry-go-rounds. 

The noble avenue was dotted with the lamps of thou- 
sands of vehicles, all in motion, all en route to the Bois ; 
from the superb victoria of the Faubourg St. Germain 
and the drag of the ‘‘ Moutards,” to the ‘‘one-horse shay ” 
of the honest bourgeoise, and the unwieldly conveniency 
laden with bloused peasants, yelling the refrain of ‘‘ Le 
Petit Vin de Bordeaux” at the uttermost limit of their 
lungs. An electric light gave forth the ‘‘ white radiance of 
eternity” from the magnificent Arc de Triomphe, while the 
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open windows of the palatial residences lining the avenue 
gave glimpses of luxurious interiors, such as novelists love 
wisely and well to paint in vivid and voluptuous color- 
ing. The Summer night was laden with indescribable per- 
fume, which became absolutely delicious as the carriage 
turned into the Bois—the perfume of the million flowers 
surrounding restaurants, cafés, kiosks and the celebrated 
lake, that trysting-place of all that is bright and wicked 
in glittering Lutetia. 

As we approached the lake I remarked that the horse 
attached to my carriage had fallen lame. This lameness 
caused the vehicle to move at a snail’s pace. I remon- 
strated with the driver, who shrugged his shoulders and 
called his steed abominable names. He was for beating 
the poor brute, but this I would not permit. After a very 
tortoise-like progress we reached the head of the lake, 
the Carrefour des Cascades, where the luckless horse came 
to astandstill. I stepped out, paid the driver, who was 
as sad as he was civil, and resolved upon a walk by the 
Route du Point du Jour to the Allée de la Reine Mar- 
guerite, and a little supper at the celebrated ‘‘ Madrid” 
on the boulevard of that name. 

What a glorious night that was? The moon was 
bathing the Bois in liquid pearl. The roadway seemed 
like a bar of silver. The shaded alleys were striped with 
soft, white light. A fragrant perfume filled the warm 
night air—air sweet as a caress. An occasional carriage 
would roll slowly by, its joyous occupants almost inva- 
riably treating me to badinage on my lonely condition ; 
an apparition on a bicycle would spin noiselessly past ; 
rollicking students, their shoes white with the dust of 
St. Cloud or Surennes, and singing snatches of Les 
Cérises de Montmorency, or C’est Jeannette qui m’aime, 
would march Paris-ward in the silvery roadway, and 
horsemen, their ‘‘barbs”’ pretty well played out, would 
jog onward, courteously dropping me a cheery ‘‘ Bonne 
Nuit” en passant. 

I was pretty well acquainted with the Bois de Bou- 
logne—for a foreigner—and could make my way from 
the Dauphine Gate to that of the Hippodrome, or from 
Passy to Longchamps, without being necessitated to ask a 
question ; so that I started on this bright particular night 
for the Restaurant Madrid with the easy feelings of a 
traveler who knows “every inch of the road.” 

The Route du Point du Jour lies right through the 
heart of the Bois, and is, for nine-tenths of its length, 
shaded on both sides by overarching trees, some of the 
fine old trees spared ix the grim 1870-71. Riding roads, 
and narrow alleys for pedestrians, branch off at frequent 
intervals, while the gas-lamps are very few and scrupu- 
lously far between. Park rangers and sergents de ville 
seldom trouble this charming avenue after sunset, for it 
is little used, as it bears a somewhat unsavory reputation. 
I walked in the carriage-way, and at that leisurely pace 
which is so much in harmony with Summer moonlight 
and a good cigar. I carried my light alpaca coat over 
my arm, and was all the cooler for being in my shirt- 
sleeves. 

I had arrived about half-way between the Allée de 
l’Hippodrome and the Route de la Grand Cascade, when 
a man stepped from outa shaded lane or bridle-path, and, 
politely touching his hat, asked in French for a fusee. 

In addition to the moonlight, that of the wax-match 
revealed a tall, well - bred - looking, waxen - mustached, 
richly dressed man, of about five-and-thirty. He wore a 
crested ring on his right hand, and a ring consisting of a 
dark stone, surrounded by flashing brilliants, on the left. 
His shirt cuffs were turned back over-his coat sleeves, the 
sleeve links hanging loose. 


“Thanks !” he exclaimed, after he had taken half a 
dozen puffs, adding: ‘‘ Your cigar is nearly smoked out. 
Permit me to offer you something very mild,” extending 
a handsome case as he spoke. 

Ihelped myself, and I may add that the weed was a 
genuine Lopez. 

‘You are returning to the city ?” 

“Not yet awhile,” I replied. ‘Iam going to sup at 
the Madrid. The weather to-day has been so grilling 
that I ate a very light dinner. I imagine that I shall do 
justice to a bit of supper.” 

As I spoke he seemed to gaze at me narrowly, keenly, 
his face set toward mine. 

‘You speak charming French for a foreigner.” 

“‘T have resided in Paris.” 

I should mention that we were slowly sauntering in the 
direction of the Allée de la Reine Marguerite. 

‘You carry your coat on your arm,” suddenly observed 
my companion ; ‘‘not a bad idea. I shall follow your 
example. It is too warm for broadcloth—for any cloth.” 

As he divested himself of his coat, the shirt-cuffs held 
the sleeves in a vise-like grip. He struggled awkwardly, 
fiercely, but they did not yield. In the end, and with 
explosive expressions of impatience, he was compelled to 
set to work deliberately. As I have already mentioned, 
the cuffs were turned over the sleeves. 

His cigar-case fell from the coat-pocket. 
placed somewhat ostentatiously. 

“T don’t know that I have gained much by carrying 
my coat,” he laughed ; ‘‘it’s a sort of dead weight. 
Yours is light, I presume.” 

‘Feel the weight,” I exclaimed, extending the three 
dollar garment toward him. 

“ Ma foi! Just take mine.” 

He handed me his coat. I flung it across my arm, and 
moved my arm up and down to realize the heaviness. 
Whilst thus engaged, the man stepped close to me, and 
snatching my hat from my head—a round, white felt— 
sprang into a deeply shaded path and disappeared. 

So rapidly was the extraordinary manceuvre executed, 
and so utterly unexpected on my part, that I stood stock 
still, staring into the leafy tunnel through which this 
mysterious stranger had evaporated. Was it a dream ? 
Was I the victim of hallucination ? No. There on my 
right arm reposed the stranger’s coat, and at my feet the 
stranger’s tall silk hat. What did it mean? Was it rob- 
bery ? Impossible! In the first place, the man had all 
the manner and appearance of a gentleman. He was 
richly dressed. The coat that was left in my possession 
was worth the price of my alpaca ten times told. A man 
does not usually keep his pocketbook or valuables in his 
overcoat pockets. Was it a hoax? <A practical joke? If 
yea, I was the gainer. I deliberated thus for a moment 
or two, and then shouted: ‘Hi, hi!” To call out 
‘* Robber,” or ‘‘ Police,” were absurd. This sort of ex- 
change could not be deemed robbery. 

A wooden bench stood close by. I seated myself, with 
the idea that the mysterious personage might return, 
with, perhaps, an apology for his frolic. He was not 
drunk, nor even excited. It was passing strange. I re- 
mained seated for upward of an hour, then I moved on. 
Coming to an open space, where the bright moonlight 
had full play, I examined the coat. It was of the finest 
dead black, almost cashmere, lined with the richest silk 
and finished in the most elaborate and artistic way. In 
the outside breast-pocket was the cigar-case, tortoise 
shell, with rims, clasp and hinges of gold. Upon one 
side was a most elaborate monogram in raised gold letters, 
which I could not decipher; on the other the figures 


This he re- 
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“©1879,” also in raised gold. There were four cigars in 


‘‘ Would monsieur be so good as take a small parcel 


the case ; two had disappeared, the one which he himself | that had been left for him ?” 


had smoked and the one which he had given to me. The 
case was made to hold a half-dozen. 

In the inside right breast-pocket was a white pocket- 
handkerchief of the finest cambric. The hem was very 
broad, and the same flourishing monogram that adorned 
the cigar-case appeared on two corners. These two 
articles were all that the coat-pockets contained. 

I next examined the hat, which was new, and excep- 
tionally light. In the room 
and stead of the maker’s 
name, was the monogram, 
like a golden spider. 

*« This is a most mysteri- 
ous business,” I exclaimed, 
half aloud, as I resumed 
my walk. 

Could the man _ have 
committed some foul deed, 
and hoped for disguise in 
my coat and hat? This 
was not impossible. As a 
drowning person will clutch 
at a straw, so will a crimi- 
nal seize every little chance 
that offers a foil to detec- 
tion, And yet the man 
was so cool, so free from 
agitation, so well-bred, it 
seemed scarcely credible 
that he was red-handed ! 

‘Would I go straight to 
the nearest police - station 
and report—what? That 
a gentlemanly stranger had 
changed hat and coat with 
me, the best of the bargain 
being heavily on my side. 
.) Might it not be wiser 
to wait, to consult my 
friend Alsé de Crut? Be- 
sides, the stranger knew 
that I was going to sup at 
the Madrid, and might 
turn up. 

Yes, I would go to the 
Madrid, take my supper, 
and await events. 

In less than an hour 
after arriving at this de- 
termination I was seated in 
the famous restaurant, at- 
tired in the stranger’s coat, 
his hat hanging on a gilt 
knob over my head. I 
had selected a corner seat, 
which commanded the gar- 
den and principal apartment, and while enjoying a 
shrimp salad, kept my weather-eye open to all comers, 
especially those of my own sex. But although the tide 
ebbed and flowed, and though elegant-dressed men and 
exquisitely attired women came and went, my man was 
not to be seen, either alone or in company. I lingered 
over a cup of coffee and a cigar, not by any means as good 
as one of his, and with almost a sense of disappointment 
rose and paid my bill. . 

As I passed out of the principal entrance the head 
* alter approached. 
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HOW UNIFORM STANDARD TIME CAME ABOUT.—RECEIVING THE 
TIME FROM WASHINGION FOR DROPPING THE TIME-BALL, 
SEE PAGE 386, 


“What parcel ?” 

“‘ Behold it.” 

There, in the grave functionary’s hand, were my hat 
and coat. 

‘““Where did you get them ?’I breathlessly asked. 
‘““Who gave them to you ?” 

“‘They were left here a few moments ago.” 

‘‘By whom ?” The waiter shrugged his shoulders. 

‘“Why did you not de- 
liver them to me at once ?” 

‘*Monsieur was at sup- 
per. There were no in- 
structions.” 

I began to feel angry 
now, and demanded to see 
the manager. 

‘*Would monsieur have 
the kindness to step into 
the manager’s bureau ?” 

The manager, a close- 
shaved, fat, oily gentleman, 
knew absolutely nothing. 
I told him the entire oc- 
currence exactly as it had 
happened. He smiled in- 
credulously. 

“See here, now, my good 
fellow,’ I hotly exclaimed, 
as I tore off the stranger’s 
coat, and flung the silk hat 
on a table, ‘‘ this is a mat- 
ter for the police, and I 
mean to see this affair 
through if I stop in Paris 
for a month or six months.’’ 

‘“‘As monsieur pleases. 
What does monsieur wish 
us to do with these?” he 
added, pointing to the now 
discarded hat and coat. 

“Give them to their 
owner, whom I have no 
doubt you know perfectly 
well.” 

“Monsieur does me an 
injustice, as will appear be- 
fore the police magistrate.” 

A thought struck me. 
Going over to the coat I 
took possession of both the 
cigar-case and the hand- 
kerchief. 

“T call you two men to 
witness,” I cried, ‘‘that I 
hold these articles as host- 
ages until I get at the 
bottom of this extraordinary business. Look at them 
well. Examine the monogram! It is precisely the 
same as that in the hat. Here is my card, with my ad- 
dress in Paris and New York.” 

If these two men were acting, they were fit to be elected 
Societaires of the Comédie Frangaise. I left them gazing 
at the hat and coat, at the monogram, and at my paste- 
board. 

That very night I found Alsé de Crut at Brébant’s. 

‘Police ?—nonsense! As you Americans say, freeze to 
the cigar-case and wipe. Depend on it the affair was the 
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outcome of some silly wager. Anyhow we'll look up the 
police reports, and I'll speak to an amiable and expert 
mouchard of my acquaintance.” 
* * * * * * 

This most extraordinary adventure occurred to me on 
the night of the Ist of June, 1880. 

IT have the cigar-case and pocket-handkerchief still, for 
I have never been able to unravel the mystery ; or, call it 
what you will. 

The initials are “ W.K.L.F.C.” 


THE MARBLE MOUNTAINS. 


Preruars there are no mountains in the world more 
fascinating to the imagination than the grand and mas- 
sive range which, following the coast-line of Tuscany, is 
reflected with almost magical clearness in the blue 
waters of the Bay of Spezia. They are geographically, 
geologically and historically distinct from the branch of 
the Apennines inclosing the opposite side of the vast 
bay, and have been known by a variety of names since 
the dim ages when an ancient people, the Apuan Ligu- 
rians, built their huts upon the sheltered coast beneath 
the shadow of the Pizzo d’Uccello, and either took their 
name from, or gave one to, these Apuan Alps. 

They are now locally distinguished as the ‘ Panie” 
range, and from time immemorial have been called the 
mountains of Luni, from the old port of semi-circular 
form from whence the marble from their quarries for 
many centuries was shipped for Ostia. For these won- 
derful mountains are formed of marble from base to 
summit, resting on a framework of chalk-banks, and 
primitive excavations show that the quarries were worked 
at avery remote date. Although Pliny, in the thirty- 
sixth book of his natural history, speaks of the marble 
of Luni as having recently been discovered, traces of its 
existence in far earlier days have been brought to light. 

The capital found in the ruins of the Etruscan Luni, 
which makes mention of Claudius Metellus when he 
came to fight the valorous Apuans, and the sarcophagus 
discovered in the ancient Tarquinia, proved that the 
marble was used when the Romans first introduced their 
arts into the conquered land. 

The golden period for the quarries seems to have been 
in the reigns of Trajan and Marcus Aurelius, when the 
marble shipped from the Luni ascended the Tiber and 
was deposited on the spot where now stands the Basilica 
of St. Paul’s at Rome. In later times it was actively 
employed in the erection of many sacred edifices, at 
Pisa, at Modena, Assisi, Orvieto, Lucca, indeed in most 
of the grand cathedrals reared by nameless monks in the 
eleventh and two following centuries. 

Those were the days of bitter strife between the 
Guelphs and Ghibelines, and when the horrors of civil 
war ceased, it is said that the black and white marbles 
used in the adornment of the magnificent buildings at 
Pisa, commemorated the reconciliation of the Neri and 
Bianchi factions. 

But little notice is found of the quarries until a few 
centuries later, when art woke again in the country of 
Michael Angelo, and the Apuan marbles, now commonly 
called Carrara, were substituted for those of classic 
fame. They are thought to possess greater fineness of 
grain and facility for working than the Parian, Pentelican, 
or Hymettian marbles, and from the sharpness of the 
brittle edge, the finest curves are executed upon them 
with wonderful precision. 

Tle size of the monoliths also, particularly those 


produced from the ancient quarry of Polvaccio, add 
another value to the marbles of Luni. Under the micro- 
scope they are found to be limestone changed into sac- 
charoid marble, consisting of crystalline grains of calcite, 
and still showing the characteristic cleavage of that 
mineral, but from a mixture of heterogeneous substances 
they are often speckled, veined, or spotted.. The Bree- 
ciati is a conglomeration of minute stones, the white 

Bardiglio has dark-blue veins, whilst the flowered 
Bardiglio is so richly hued with such a strange intricacy 
of pattern, that it is peculiarly adapted for varied orna- 
mentation. 

The different varieties are not arranged in layers, but 
are covered and divided by a light sandy coating, anda 
kind of schist, called ‘‘madre,’’ indicates the ‘‘ Marmo 
Statuario,” the most valuable of the Carrara marbles. 
This kind alone has several different tints. Sometimes 
it is of dazzling whiteness, at others a pearl-gray ; but 
the loveliest and most rare is the flesh-color of the 
Crestola. Like the Parian of old, the Biancho Chiaro 
may well be called ‘‘splendid, shining, soft and deli- 
cate”; and it exhibits a curious antipathy to any im- 
purity resting upon its polished surface; a drop of red 
wine changes it to violet, quicklime tinges it with blood, 
and chestnut juice turns it black ; yet from this delicate 
and sensitive marble have been produced the most 
colossal monuments, the loftiest columns, and the most 
sumptuous vestibules. 

No doubt its value depends greatly on freedom from 
speck or blemish, for a livid spot or vein appearing 
beneath the chisel of the artist may completely mar his 
work. In the memoirs of Dupré, it is stated, that whilst 
sculpturing the “Giotto” of the Uffizi for the Grand 
Duchess Maria Antoinetta, he found a hair which split 
the marble through, and forced him to make a seprodug, 
tion of his work. 

We find that eRe references are made by 
ancient writers to the quarries of Luni. Strabo mentions 
that most of the works of art in Rome of his day were 
wrought in their marbles, and Ovid, Pliny and Juvenal 
feared that the continued struggles of man with nature 
on the steep hillsides would in time destroy the Apuan 
Alps. Twenty centuries of labor, however, have changed 
but little the configuration of these massive mountains, 
from whose 400 different quarries about 100,000 tons of 
marble are yearly taken out, and exported to every 
country in Europe and America. Many thousands of 
workmen find employment here, and the echoes of their 
titanic labor—the blasting—the shock of stupendous 
blocks of marble hurled down from dizzy heights—is 
reverberated far along theeApuan chain. 

One of the largest quarries is on the Monte Sacro, 
famed for producing monoliths of a vast size, and at the 
foot of the mountain rises the little river Carrione, which 
washes, with its pale and glistening waters, the town of 
Carrara. In this busy region we are reminded of the old 
Mediterranean motto, ‘By Hammer and Hand all Arts 
do Stand”; it appears to be the very home of sculpture, 
and many a serene work of art has gone forth to far-off 
lands from its workshops under the hill—silent memor- 
ials, not only of Italian genius, but of their fair Italian 
birthplace. 

For it is not merely the actual marble, beautiful and 
varied as it is, that seems to transform these dazzling 
mountains into an enchanted land ; they are haunted by 
memories of art and of those great names which have been 
written upon the walls of time; indeed their records 
would form a lengthened chapter in the history of Italian 
sculpture, and the sympathy between them is so dee} 
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that nature here scems blended with art, and art has asso- 
ciated itself with nature ; for since those long by-gone years 
when, in the land of Phidias, art died away, most of the 
sculptured masterpieces of the world have been given to 
us in the marble of Carrara. What a profusion of treasures 
and illustrious names are inseparably connected with it ! 
What dreams of beauty it recalls ! from the ‘‘ David,” the 
magnificent colossus of Michael Angelo Buonaroti, to the 
‘* Wellington ” of Canova. And many another name, 
famous in the history of the sculptor’s art, meets us on 
the threshold of these quarries: Finelli, Bartolini, Tenerani, 
Ranck, Dupré, have all transmuted the marble of Carrara 
into living works of art. It is impossible to gaze upon 
the fresh-hewn peaks and gorges without recalling some 
of the grand works of the past, whose beauty is the 
splendid heritage of the present, amongst countless artistic 
gems we know that the Hours, Graces, Charity, Psyche, 
Fame, have assumed their divine forms in the Apuan 
marble, which, in the hands of Michael Angelo, appears 
to have had the pliancy of clay and lent itself to fashion, 
not only the world-renowned sculptures but humble in- 
struments of sound, the spinet, guitar, and violin. We 
remember that he labored in the quarries near us, work- 
ing like the poorest artisan until fame came gradually to 
end his toil, and tradition tells us how unwillingly he ex- 
changed the chisel for the brush when, by command of 
Julius II., he undertook the decorations in fresco upon 
the ceiling of the Sistine Chapel. In an original letter 
preserved in the British Museum is recorded his suffer- 
ings from the labor of climbing the hills and from the dis- 
honesty of his fellow-workmen. 

More than three centuries have passed away since 
Michael Angelo placed the laurel-wreath upon his brow, 
but the spell of his genius which gave to his works such 
sublime simplicity, such glorious truth, seems to linger 
around these magic mountains still. 

The road coming from the Pisan pine woods winds 
amongst the fallen blocks lying here and there upon the 
gradual slope formed by the débris of the wasting marble, 
far below the lofty and picturesque outlines of the Pizzo 
d’Ucello which terminates the huge chain to the south- 
east ; in the centre of the face of its double peak there is 
an oval cavern of triangular shape, and no more singular 
coign of vantage can be found than this dim haunt framed 
between walls of marble, from which can be seen the 
whole extent of the Bay of Spezia, stretching away to the 
southward, and blue as far as the eye can reach. There 
is no fairer scene on the Mediterranean shores than this 
noble bay, surrounded by an almost tropical luxuriance 
of vegetation ; by chestnut, dusky olive, and pale lemon 
groves ; by fields bright with anemones and sweet nar- 
cissus, and in the delicious atmosphere of this southern 
land every object is clear, the peaks and buttresses, sharp 
outlines and snowy crests of the solemn Apennines, 
broken and intersected by deep valleys; the far-off 
islands set in a sapphire sea; whilst nearer at hand the 
grand masses of the marble mountains are thrown up for 
thousands of feet in startling contrast with the deep blue 
sky. Upon their gleaming precipices no fern, or lichen, 
or blade of grass can find a resting-place, and in the sun- 
shine or moonlight they remain the most striking feature 
in the world of verdure around. How magnificent is 
their splendor as they catch the growing crimson of the 
west ! How grand and weird they rise in the deep purple 
of the “Earth’s cool shadow ” which we call ‘ Night !” 


He that can please nobody is not so much to be 
pitied as he that nobody can please, 


WHAT IS THE USE? 


Wart is the use of this impetuous haste ? 

The end is certain, Let us take our time, 
And hoard the vital forces that we waste 

Before our day has reached its golden prime, 


What is the use of rushing with spent breath 
After Old Age, its furrows, its white hair? 
Why need we hurry so to welcome Death, 
Or go half-way, with hands stretched out, to Care? 


There is no use. Dear heart, if we but wait, 

All things will find us. Let us pause, I say; 
We cannot go beyond the silent gate 

That lies a short day’s journcy down the way. 


So let us take our time in youth’s fair bowers, 
The Summer season is so brief at best; 

Let us look on the stars; and pluck the flowers, 
And when our feet grow weary, let us rest. 


Let us take time for love and its delights; 

It is the one sweet thing that pays for all 
The bitterness of life, for Sorrow’s blight, 

For Pain’s despair and Death’s funereal pall. 


In the lost era when the world was new, 

Love was men’s first pursuit, and life’s excuse; 
Now has that time come back to me and you— 

Why should we seek for more? What is the use? 


AN amusing story reaches us from Munich. During 
the past year the professor of sesthetics in the University, 
whose lectures are proverbially wearisome, delivered his 
lecture (as usual) to a somewhat exiguous audience. 
There were five students in all, who week by week melted 
and grew ‘‘ beautifully less,” until at last but one was 
left. The solitary individual, however, seemed to con- 
centrate in his own person all the diligence, application, 
and punctuality of his frivolous fellows. At the conclu- 
sion of the last lecture of the course the professor ap- 
proached him and praised him for these admirable quali- 
ties, and proceeded to inquire of him: ‘‘ What is your 
name, my young friend ?” No answer. ‘‘ What country 
are you from ?” Absolute silence. The matter was soon 
elucidated, for it was discovered that the patient and per- 
severing disciple was a poor deaf-mute, who had taken 
refuge from the severe cold of Winter in the warm lecture- 
rooms of the university. 


In 1862 the history of English pottery was made memo- 
rable by an accident to a modern Martha, an humble 
kitchen - girl, A coarse earthen pot containing brine 
boiled over and dry, became even red hot, while she pos 
sibly was enjoying the joke of some admiring swain in the 
back yard. A curious thing came of it—the vessel was 
found covered over with a shining glaze. All this meant, 
doubtless, a reprimand to the heedless Martha, but it 
meant, as well, triumph to the English potters. The queer 
result of the accident was told from house to house, 
though the girl’s name seems to have been forgotten, till 
it reached the Burslem kilns, Here many another pot 
was allowed to boil over purposely, and there was offered 
in England shortly after that salt-glazed pottery known 
in the household from that day to this as Crouchware. 


Own all female servants in Prussia and Alsace-Lorraine 
who have uninterruptedly remained in the same family 
for forty years, the German Empress confers a golden 
cross, with an autograph diploma, and between the Ist of 
January, 1877, when the Order was founded, and the end 
of December last, the distinction has been bestowed on 
no fewer than 1,027 persons—a creditable and interesting 
fact. 
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ANTIQUE SPOONS: 


ee N the history of domestic 
=~ implements it may not, 
/ perhaps, be generally 
known that the simple 
and homely spoon 
boasts a position of con- 
siderable antiquity, and 
has, at one period, at 
least, of artistic excel- 
lence, been the subject 
of considerable orna- 
mental skill on the part 
of its producer. We are 
accustomed to think of 
our more remote ances- 
tors as supplying them- 
selves with food in the 
most natural, not to say 
barbarous, fashions. 
Even the elegant Ovid, 
in his ‘‘ Art of Loving,” 
written two years before 
the Christian era, gives the 
injunction— 
“Carpe cibos digitis.” 


We must, however, leave 
to the learned antiquary the 
task of finding the exact 
date at which the invention of 
such instruments took place, 
and the name of the country in 
which their use was first intro- 
duced. 

M. Chantre, in making some 
excayations on the borders ‘of 
Lake Paladan, the waters of 
which had been partially drawn 
off, found, in good state of 
preservation, wooden spoons, 
which in shape were nearly like 
those in use at the present day, 
the only difference being in the 
form of the handle, which was 
no wider than the shank. The 
lacustrine station where these 
were found dates back to the 
ninth century, and we therefore 
have evidence that oval spoons 
were already in use during the 
Carloyingian epoch. 

The Neolithic people used 
oval 
elay ; several fragments of such have been found in the 
Seine, and M.Perrault has also discovered a number in a 
Neolithic deposit in Burgundy. This gentleman found, in 
addition, a pot ladle. ‘‘ The tablespoons,” he says, ‘‘are 
elongated, and exactly resemble the wooden spoons in 
use in our kitchens. Their bowls vary from three to 
fourteen mm. in depth.” The portions of handles which 
he collected were too fragmentary to allow it to be deter- 
mined whether or not they terminated in a flattened 
handle, like the modern forms. 

It might be pertinent to inquire to what possible use a 
spoon could have been put in the Reindeer Age, when 
raw meat was eaten, and when skin bottles were the only 


spoons made of baked: 


water-vessels. Yet a genuine spoon, made of reindeer’s 
horn, has been discovered in the Grotto of Gourdau. 1t 
is oval, very long and quite shallow. Its handle is very 
elegant, being covered with engraved figures. Unfortu- 
nately it is broken so that it is impossible to say whether 
the handle was flattened. The slight depth of the spoon 
should not surprise us, for the men who made it knew 
neither soups nor sauces, and they could only have used 
it for the purpose of extracting the marrow from the long 
bones of large animals, or for eating the brains of the 
latter, and for such uses the depth of bowl was of small 
consequence. 

M. Piette has likewise found other well-characterized 
spoons in deposits of the Reindeer Age. One of these, 
more delicate, narrower, deeper and less elegant than 
that just mentioned, was found in one of the lowermost 
strata. At a still "greater depth in the same deposit 
he came across a thick, rudely made spoon, which ap- 
peared never to have had any handle. It was made of 
rough-dressed bone, with polished edges, and its shape 
was oval. ; 

Before the invention of such an implement as a spoon, 
man of the Reindeer Age employed the spatula ; and this 
is found at all depths in the Gourdau and Lortet deposits. 

Mr. Garrigan discovered, in the Grotto of Alhat, a frag- 
ment of reindeer’s horn hollowed out in its whole length, 
and apparently designed for holding liquids ; and similar 
utensils were found by M. Piette at Gourdau. These, 
however, were probably but temporarily used as spoons, 
the only genuine spoons which have been discovered being 
those described above, ard which served as models for 
Neolithic man, who after- 
ward appeared on the 
scene. 

Certain it is that two 
kinds of spoons were known 
to the Romans. One, fig- 
ured in our initial, they 
called a ‘‘ cochlear,” be- 
cause they used the point 
of the handle to draw snails 
and mussels out of their 
shells, the bowl serving for 
eggs, jellies and other ali- 
ments of little consistency. 
Spoons of this shape are 
still used in South America 
among some of the half- 
civilized Indian tribes, the 
women using the article as 
a spoon at meal-time, and 
the rest of the day it figures 
as a pin to secure the robe. 

Copies of three ancient 
silver spoons are given in 
the Museo Borbonico of 
about the size of a dessert- 
spoon, one of which is a 
cochlear with round bowl 
and point, the other two 
being of oval shape, and 
with round handles. An- 
other Roman spoon, with a 
bowl of oval shape, may be 
seen in the interesting col- 
lection of antiquities at 
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Mayence, carvd in bone or ivory, and actually posses- 
sing the familiar ‘‘rat-tail” hereafter to be mentioned. 

In the Middle Ages there are proofs of the existence of 
spoons as far back as the thirteenth century ; but these 
were, no doubt, for the most part, of wood or of pewter. 
The fork, however, was not in general use till after the 
time of Elizabeth. 

It must be a matter of common experience among those 
who are acquainted with the study of antiquities in 
England, that objects of art whose origin has preten- 
sions to a more or less remote date are almost invariably 
referred to the time, if not to the possession, of one of 


four rulers of 
that country — 
Queen Elizabeth, 


Charles I., Oliver 
Cromwell or 
Queen Anne. 
These seem to 
constitute the 
great popular 
landmarks of his- 
tory, for the pre- 
servation ofwhose 
memory tradition 
has as yet done 
more than 
schools. But, 
however unfair it 
may seem to ig- 
nore the claims 
of other mon- 
archs to the 
credit of works 
of art produced 
in their time, 
there is, no 
doubt, much 
sense and con- 
venience in the 
above division, 
and it is one 
which happens 
to approach ex- 
actness in the 
changes which 
have occurred in the form of spoons. For plate, like other 
luxuries, such as jewelry and dress, has been the sport of 
fashion, and subject to all the caprices of that fickle god- 
dess. The division must, however, be understood in 
this sens2: that the forms which prevailed in the time 
of Elizabeth existed also in the reigns of her 
predecessors for a hundred years, as well as for 
a generation or more afterward. 

The second division, which begins rather with 
the Restoration than the Commonwealth, is of 
much shorter duration, ending with the death 
of Queen Anne, in 1714; and then we come to 
another distinct period of some fifty years, ex- 
tending to the third quarter of the last century. 
It now remains to consider the distinctive 
shapes that belong to each of these divisions of 
time. 

We are told by Mr. Cripps, in his valuable 
work on “Antique Silver,” that ‘the most 
ancient piece of English hall-marked plate in 
existence is a simple spoon,” bearing the date 
of 1445-6, in the reign of Henry VI. This year 
falls within the great epoch of the Renaissance 
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in Italy, whence taste and culture spread so rapidly to 
other countries of Western Europe. The specimen in 
question is even historical, and is known to collectors as 
the ‘Pudsey Spoon,” hay- 
ing been given to Sir Ralph 
Pudsey by King Henry VI., 
together with his boots and 
gloves, after the rout at 
Hexham. This spoon is 
now preserved at Hornby 
Castle, Lancashire, by a de- 
scendant of Sir Ralph Pud- 
sey. Its pedigree is de- 
clared to be undoubted ; 
and in proof of its authen- 
ticity it bears the royal 
badge of a single rose en- 
graved on the top of the 
handle, which resembles a 
common seal with six sides. 

The form of spoons from 
this time down to the Re- 
storation varies only in the 
designs affixed to the points 
of the handles, but differs 
in every respect from the 
modern type. Thus, the 
bowl is pear-shaped ; the 
stem is firm and solid as a 
pillar; and the handle is 
either a plain round knob 
or ball, or any carved de- 
vice into which the skill of 
the maker could convert 
it. We find, for instance, 
the figure of an apostle, the 
head and shoulders of a 
maiden, a lion sejant, an 
owl, a pomegranate, an acorn, a diamond, a scallop-shell, 
or, most commonly of all, a seal. The character is, 
therefore, highly ornamental and pleasing to the eye, 
without any loss of utility, and is quite in harmony 
with the decorative and artistic fashions of this very in- 
teresting period. 

The scallop is a solid bronze spoon about fourteen 
inches in length, too massive to be comfortably raised to 
the mouth, but very serviceable for heavier work. It 
probably belongs to the fifteenth or sixteenth century, 
and was probably at first a pilgrim spoon. The specimen 
here figured, then, embodies this idea, the bowl being 
fashioned like q scallop, and attached to a strong spiral 
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handle, which ends in a solid knob somewhat in the form 
of a crown, 

The Apostle spoon is taken from a genuine one of the 
the time of Elizabeth, bearing the date 1587, the person- 
age of St. Peter being identified by the attribute of the 
key. It should be remarked that there is always one 
peculiarity about the London-made spoons of the first or 
Elizabethan period. This is, that the interior of the 
bowl is stamped with the leopard’s head, a hall-mark 
which runs through the whole series of English plate, 
but which, in the later times, was invariably placed on 
the back of the handle. This so-called leopard’s head, 
however, is really the face of the grand old English lion : 
the name of leopard having crept in from the use of the 
heraldic French ‘‘leopart” in ancient documents, and 
meaning no more than a lion figured and seen full-face. 

Another is a very graceful spoon, adorned at the end 
with the bust of a maiden. ‘This bears the date of the 
ninth year of James I. 

The remaining specimen is generally known as the seal- 
top spoon, a name which explains itself. A large number 
of these are now exhibited at the South Kensington 
Museum, and they are the least rare of the various forms 
belonging to the period, having been made down to the 
end of the Commonwealth. This particular spoon is 
stamped with the principal mark of Exeter. Instead of 
the lion or “ leopart’s ” head inside the bowl, we find the 
letter X, still surmounted by a crown, while in the place 
of the usual marks at the back of the stem the name of 
the maker, ‘ Radcliffe,” appears in full—a silversmith 
who is known to have worked in that important city of the 
West in the latter years of Charles I. The full names of 
other makers are also known to have been stamped in 
this way, and a spoon with a lion sejantin the possession 
of the writer bears that of ‘‘ Wade.’’ But such marks are 
exceptional and rare, signature by initial being the rule 

Another kind of handle, which was made, perhaps, 
more frequently in the time of Cromwell than before it 
(though known also in the early years of Elizabeth), con- 
sists of a plain stem cut off obliquely at the end, as if 
with one stroke of a knife, in an iconoclastic fashion, the 
ornament at the end thus completely disappearing, with- 
out any alteration of the bowl. 

Spoons were given away in the olden time on all great 
family events—at marriages, christenings and funerals. 
Some of those used here in colonial times among our 
Dutch predecessors were curious in shape, and at one 
time monkey spoons seem to have been given at funerals 
to the most intimate friends of the deceased. These 
terminated at the handle with a monkey’s head: replacing 
the ‘memento mori” skull originally placed there. 

We engrave one early Dutch spoon, preserved in the 
Brinckerhoff family, at Hackensack. It has a capacious 
bowl, but the handle is perfectly straight. It has a long 
inscription, running on both sides, as follows: 


Gelachteins van Lyntjen Romeins huysvrou van Pieter 
Jacobsen hoorwagen geruft 4 Dessemb an® 1657. 


Memento of Helen Romeins, wife of Peter Jacobsen, 
ealled to heaven, December 4, 1657. 


HOW TACKS ARE MADE. 


THE iron is received from the rolling mills in sheets 
from three to twelve inches wide, and from three feet to 
_jine feet in length; the thickness varying, according to 

' kind of work into which it is to be made, from one- 
to one thirty-second of an inch. These sheets are 


all cut in thirty-inch pieces, and, by immersion in acid, 
cleaned of the hard outside flinty scale. They are then 
chopped into strips of a width corresponding to the 
length of the nail or tack required. Supposing the tack 
to. be cut is an eight-ounce carpet-tack, the strips of iron, 
as chopped and ready for the machine, would be about 
eleven-sixteenths of an inch wide and thirty inches long. 
The piece is placed firmly in the feeding apparatus, and 
by this arrangement carried between the knives of the 
machine, At each revolution of the balance-wheel the 
knives cut off a small piece from the end of this plate. 
The piece cut off is pointed at one end, and square for 
forming the head at the other. It is then carried between 
two dies by the action of the knives, and thése dies com- 
ing together form the body of the tack under the head. 
Enough of the iron projects beyond the face of the dies 
to form the head, and, while held firmly by them, a lever 
strikes this projecting piece into a round head. This, as 
we have said before, is all done during one revolution of 
the wheel, and the knives, as soon as the tack drops from 
the machine, are ready to cut off another piece. These 
machines are run at the rate of about two hundred and 
fifty revolutions per minute. The shoe-nail machines, for 
cutting, headless shoe-nails, are run at about five hundred 
revolutions per minute, and cut from three to five nails 
at each revolution. 
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BREAKFASTING with some ladies on November 25th, 
1779, at his house in Hill Street, London, Thomas Lord 
Lyttleton spoke of a very curious dream he had dreamt 
in the night. In this dream a bird flew into a room 
where he was, and while he looked at it changed into a 
female, who told him to prepare for another world, as in 
three days he would die. He was then well, and, as he 
laughingly said, did not look like a man so near death. 
On the Saturday also he told the same ladies that he felt 
perfectly well, and believed he should “‘ bilk the ghost.” 

Some hours afterward he went with Mr. Fortescue and 
Captain Wolsley to Pitt Place, Epsom, ate for supper an 
egg, went cheerfully and talkatively to bed, hoped he 
should have good rolls for breakfast, and suddenly 
expired while Stuckey, his servant, was assisting him to 
remove his under-waistcoat. 

This story has been told in various ways; the above 
account is that given by Lord Westcote, Lord Lyttleton’s 
uncle. 

Plutarch records that Cesar being in bed with his 
wife Calpurnia, when the Ides of March had come, but, 
alas, were not yet gone, was much disturbed by the 
groans she uttered in her sleep, and awoke her. She 
then told him that she had dreamt of holding him, mur- 
dered, in her arms. On the following day, so deeply 
was this dream impressed upon her mind, and so great 
the terror it occasioned, that she implored him to remain 
at home that day and adjourn the meeting of the Senate. 
He was startled, and knowing her to be a woman of 
strong mind, and in nowise superstitious, he offered 
sacrifices and consulted the diviners, by whom he was 
advised to adjourn the Senate, and would have done so 
had he not been persuaded to the contrary by one of the 
conspirators against his life, who laughed at the dream 
and the diviners, and warned Cesar against giving 
offense to the Senate, just when they were prepared to 
crown his most ambitious desires. Imperial Cwsar 
listened, and went cut with him to meet his death. 

At the battle of Philippi, although Augustus being 
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unwell had determined not to leave his tent, a dream 
urging him to quit it he did so, and thereby his life was 
saved, for an attack of the enemy resulted in its capture 
and destruction. 

At another time, after visiting a temple near the Capitol, 
which he had dedicated to Jupiter Tonans, he dreamt 
that Jupiter Capitolinus came to him complaining that 
the new temple had taken away his worshipers ; to which 
he replied no, he had but given him a porter at his gate. 
To carry out this idea bells were hung round the summit 
of the new temple, such as were usually found at the gates 
of great houses. 

In consequence of another dream Augustus, on a cer- 
tain day in the year, always begged alms of the people 
in the attitude of a mendicant—head bent, hand out- 
stretched. 

St. Augustine tells the story of his mother’s dream, at a 
time when he was still involved in vice and sensuality, 
very touchingly, as follows : 

« And Thou sentest Thine hand from above, and drewest 
my soul out of that profound darkness. My mother, Thy 
faithful one, weeping to Thee for me more than mothers 
weep the bodily deaths of their children. For she, by 
that faith and spirit which she had from Thee, discerned 
the death wherein I lay, and Thou heardest her, O Lord. 
Thou heardest her, and despisedst not her tears, when, 
streaming down, they watered the ground under her eyes 
in every place where she prayed ; yea, Thou heardest her. 
For whence was that dream whereby Thou comfortedst 
her, so that she allowed me to live with and eat at the 
same table in the house, which she had begun to shrink 
from, abhorring and detesting the blasphemies of my 
error? For she saw herself standing on a certain wooden 
tule, and a shining youth coming toward her, cheerful 
and smiling upon her, herself grieving and overwhelmed 
with grief. But he having inquired of her the causes of 
her grief and daily tears, and she answering that she was 
bewailing my perdition, he bade her rest contented, and 
told her to look and-observe that where she was there was 
Ialso. And when she looked she saw me standing by 
her on the same rule.” 

In ‘‘Some Passages of the Life and Death of the Right 
Hon. John Earl of Rochester, who died July 26th, 1680,” 
we read how this lord told the writer that the chaplain of 
his mother-in-law, Lady Warre, dreamt that he would die 
on a certain day. The idea was ridiculed by the family, 
and he had almost forgotten it, when one evening at 
supper it was discovered that there were thirteen at table, 
which, ‘‘ according to a fond conceit ”— in other words, a 
foolish one—indicated the death of one of them, and a 
young lady pointed out the chaplain as that one—pro- 
bably in fun. This recalled the dream, and the chaplain 
was at once thrown into a state of agitation. He ex- 
pressed his belief that before the morning he must die; 
but being then in excellent health, no one heeded his 
words. On the following morning he was found dead in 
his bed. 

John Aubrey tells that a poor clothworker’s wife, living 
in Gilford, named Abbot, dreamt that if she would eat a 
jack, her son, who was about to be born, would grow up 
and become a great man. Early on the next morning she 
went to the river for water, and caught in her pail a fine 
jack, which she cooked and ate, all or nearly all. The 
child was born, grew up, became a scholar in the town, 
and finally Archbishop of Canterbury—of course, through 
his mother eating the fish, or so thought John Aubrey, 
F.R.S. 

In the year 1557 Sir Thomas White, Alderman of 
London, being a wealthy and philanthropic man, dreamed 


that he had founded a college at a place where three elms 
were growing from one root. Seeking such a tree in 
Oxford, he found one near Gloucester Hall, which he 
therefore repaired and endowed. But afterward, finding 
the very tree of his dream at a spot where formerly stood 
a convent of the Bernardines, he purchased the ground, 
and there erected his college, to which Archbishop Laud 
made additions. 

Vouchsafed for both by tradition and history, the 
strange dream of the Swaffham tinker has a fair claim to 
rank with the wonderful dreams to which these pages are 
devoted. The story of it runs as follows: 

About three hundred or more years ago the above- 
named ancient town in Norfolk, remarkable of old for its 
healthiness and beauty, had, amongst its inhabitants, an 
industrious, hardworking tinker, named John Chapman, 
traditionally said to have been the beneficent builder of 
the north aisle of Swaffham Church. Certain it is that in 
that north aisle there are various devices of a peddler and 
his dog, and of a shopkeeper, or chapman, which seems 
like a rebus upon the traditional name, a species of con- 
ceit prevalent in ancient times. Certain also is it that in 
1462 the name of one of the churchwardens was Chapman, 
and that in each of the original windows of this aisle was 
a painting of the tinker, his wife, and three children. 

One night the tinker dreamed that if he went to London 
and stood on London Bridge he would there meet some 
one who would make his fortune and put an end to all his 
weary wanderings over hill and dale in search of work. 
Deeply impressed by this dream, he spoke of it in the 
morning to his wife so seriously and with such an evident 
belief in it, that she both scolded and laughed at what she 
called his folly. Strangely enough, as the tinker thought, 
the dream, which had doubtless haunted his mind all day, 
was repeated on the next night ; and the impression, thus 
deepened and strengthened, not unnaturally brought a 
third repetition of it on the night following, after which 
John was no longer to be withheld from going to London. 

Despite the remonstrances of his friends, the entreaties 
of his wife, and the ridicule of his neighbors, the tinker 
set out to travel all the way afoot, a distance of not less 
than ninety miles. At the close of the third day he 
reached the end of his journey, slept at an inn, and early 
in the morning stationed himself on London Bridge at a 
spot which he remembered was that pointed out to him 
in his dream. And there he remained all day, eyed curi- 
ously by the passers-by and suspiciously by the shop- 
keepers who lived on the bridge, and by the keepers of its 
gates, which closed at a certain regular hour to guard the 
city from evil characters, of which the Bankside and other 
parts of Southwark had a larger share than was good for 
its reputation. Nothing was, however, said to him that 
appeared to be in any way connected with his dream. 

The experiment was repeated on the second day, with 
no other result than that of intensifying the curiosity and 
suspicion which he had provoked .on the first day. But 
after he had passed a third day on the bridge, and the 
evening gloom, which warned him of the closing gates, 
was again upon him, one of the shopkeepers, who had 
eyed him wonderingly on each previous occasion, ven- 
tured to ask him what possible reason he could have for 
standing there every day and all day long. The tinker 
confessed that he had been induced to make a fool of him- 
self by a very singular dream. The stranger laughed at 
him heartily. ‘If I had been as credulous as you are,” 
said he, ‘‘I should be on just such another fool’s errand; 
for three nights this week I dreamt the same dream, and 
in it I was told to go to a place called Swaffham, which I 
find is ninety odd miles away. I thought in my dream 
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that under an apple-tree in an orchard 
on the north side of the town I was 


told to dig, and that there I should 
discover a box full of money.” After 


some further 
questions and 
answers on 
either side, 
they parted ; 
and the tinker, 
saying no- 
thing of the 
place he had 
come from, 
went away, 
again hope- 
ful; and, with 
restored 
cheerfulness 
and faith in 
his dream, set 
out early the 
next morning 
for home. One 
of the first 


things he did on reaching it was to visit the orchard in- 
dicated by the stranger’s dream. He recognized, by cer- 
tain peculiarities, the tree he had asked the London 
dreamer to describe; and, digging under it, soon laid 


bare the top of an iron box. 
it to his home unobsery- 
ed, was his next task; 
and this accomplished, it 
was opened, and found 
to be full of money. 
Imagine his triumph ang@ 
delight ! On the outside 
of the box were some 
words, which, being un- 
able to read, he did not 
know the meaning of. 
Afraid to make his secret 
known, or awaken sus- 
picions which might lead 
to “unpleasant circum- 
stances, he hit upon a 
plan for finding out what 
the words said. This was 
to place the box at the 
door of the grammar 
school, so that its in- 
scription might be read 
by the boys as they came 
out while he stood by, as 
if by accident. The boys 
soon gathered round the 
box, and one, scraping 
the dirt and rust from the 
inscription, read, doubt- 
less amidst much laugh- 
ter, the apparently mean- 
ingless lines : ; 
“Where this casket stood 

Is another twice as good.” 


Hearing these signifi- 
cant words, John Chap- 
man went away, scarcely 
able to restrain his ex- 


To unearth this, and convey 
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ultation and pleasure, and early the 
next morning he was again digging in 
the deserted orchard, where his efforts 
were rewarded by the discovery of a 


second cask- 
et, twice as 
large as the 
first, and 
equally well 
filled. 
Whatever 
fiction that 
love of the 
marvelous, 
which was 
common to 
the age John 
Chapman 
lived in, may 
have added 
to the story 
of his strange 
dream, the 
existence of a 
tomb, bearing 


the stone effigy of a smith or tinker, with his tools be- 
side him, and a dog, was in existence not many years 
since, and may probably still be seen in the old church 


Cicero is the authority for a remarkable dream, told by 


Valerius Maximus of two 
travelers who put up in 
Megara—one at an inn ; 
the other, at the house of 
a friend. At night one 
dreamed that the other 
came to him in a state of 
awful agitation, saying his 
host was attempting to 
murder him, and implor- 
ing his aid. This made a 
deep impression, and 
awoke him ; but, treating 
it as ‘only a dream,” Le 
again went to sleep. His - 
friend once more ap- 
peared, saying that the 
crime was committed, and 
his body had been con- 
cealed under a dung-heap, 
from which he desired 
him to remove it. In the 
morning, early, he went 
to rouse his companion 
and resume their journey,! 
and as he entered the 
courtyard met a carter re. 
moving a load of dung, 
which he insisted upon 
examining. The body of 
his murdered friend was 
found in it, the crime was 
exposed, and the mur- 
derer executed. We may 
add that, as no record ex- 
ists of Cicero’s visiting 
Megara, he may have 
merely repeated this old 
Greek story from hearsay. 
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By Joun HABBERTON 


His name was Ellis Marston ; this I learned without any 
special desire to know it, from the bill which he rendered 
monthly for the daily papers that he delivered at my 
house. The bill itself, being for a small amount, was one 
of the sort that a man last remembers when in the humor 
for paying bills, so I saw its maker’s name several times 
before I paid it. 

One morning our servant told me, while I was at break- 
fast, that a gentleman, who desired to see me, was in the 
parlor ; he had not given her his card, and she had not 
fully understood his name. 

I found the early caller to be Ellis Marston, my news- 
man ; but I was not at all surprised that the servant had 
unhesitatingly admitted him, and announced him as a 
gentleman, for he had a refined face and good manners, 
while his clothes, although far from new, fitted him well, 
and were of tasteful ent. 

In paying his bill I made as many apologies as I would 
have done to any gentleman whom I had subjected to 
delay and annoyance. As, while waiting for me, he had 
opened a volume of Browning that lay upon the table, 
and had not closed it up to the time I entered the room, 
I promptly assumed that he had more literary taste than 
the generality of men in his business, and a moment or 
two of conversation, begun haphazard, upon the book in 
his hand, satisfied me, not only that I was right, but that 
he knew far more than I about modern English poetry. 

At that particular hour my time was precious, and my 
mind crowded with interests temporarily more precious 
than poetry ; so to express in some way, and quickly, the 
respect which the man’s manner had exacted, I increased 
my order by asking him to serve me with several weeklies 
and monthlies that I had been in the habit of purchasing 
at whatever news-stand I first saw them on, and his 
pleased expression as he made note of my order, and 
bowed himself out, put me on very good terms with 
mysclf for the remainder of the day. 

So seldom had I seen a man who seemed superior to 
his position in life, that Ellis Marston’s face presented 
itself frequently to my memory during several days that 
followed ; so one evening, obtaining his address from his 
billhead, I strolled out to gratify my curiosity about the 
man. 

I found him in a little shop, fairly filled with period- 
icals and stationery, with a small circulating library on 
shelves’ at the rear. 

An order for a foreign review was the excuse for the 
visit, which I prolonged by offering him a good cigar, 
which he lighted with evident satisfaction, and we soon 
engaged in a pleasant chat about books. 

I looked over the titles of the volumes in his circulat- 
ing library, and expressed my surprise that the general 
public read works of character so high. He replied, with 
a sigh, that the public did not read them to any extent ; 
that they were the bulk of his own library, and he loaned 
them for whatever they might bring, rather than leave 
them untouched on his shelves at home. 

While we were chaiting, a very pretty, well-dressed 
lady, whose face was rather vacant, except for an expres- 
sion of impatience, entered the store, and Marston hur- 
ried forward to meet her. 

She did not seem to want to purchase anything, but 
conversed rapidly and in a low tone with Marston, and 
departed after he had handed her some money. 

She looked utterly unlike any ordinary business cred- 


itor, and I suspect some wonder expressed itself in my 
face, for, as the proprietor rejoined me, he explained, 
very quietly, in just two words : 

‘Mrs. Marston.” 

Then I saw in an instant that Marston had made a very 
unfortunate marriage, but, after the untruthful manner 
of society, I complimented him on his good fortune in 
having so sightly a companion, and he acknowledged my 
felicitations with fine dignity, but not a sign of enthu- 
siasm. ; 

It was very evident to my mind, as I sauntered home- 
ward that evening, that Marston’s wife must be extrava- 
gant and unreasonable, and that her husband would 
never save money with which to enter a better business, 
unless he had some help ; so, for several days, I systema- 
tically tortured publishers among my acquaintances to 
make a place for our newsman. But TI soon learned that 
Marston's present position was not that in which he had 
begun business. : 

He had been a respectable bookseller in the interior, 
where he married a beautiful girl who longed to live in 
New York, so he sold out and re-established himself in 
the metropolis. Everybody liked him, but everybody 
said he ruined his credit, and then his business, by fail- 
ing to pay his bills promptly. I found a general sup- 
position that he secretly indulged a passion for gam- 
bling ; one solid old fellow, though, suggested that no 
man could maintain his business if he gratified all the 
whims of a woman like Mrs. Marston. 

“Then why doesn’t he explain to her ?” I asked. 

The old fellow gave a hard, dry laugh. 

‘* Peace is cheap at any price,” said he. 

‘*But any reasonable woman——,,” I began, when I was 
interrupted with : 

‘*Such women are not reasoning beings. No woman is 
who loves self first and husband afterward.” 

This seemed hard language to use about so vretty a 
woman as Mrs. Marston, but I could not deny that tho 
old fellow was right. 

Occasionally afterward Imet Marston, sometimes at his 
shop, where he always was glad to have me and a cigar 
drop in unexpectedly ; oftener, however, I saw him at the 
door of theatre or opern-house, waiting for his wife. Hea 
once explained to me that he could not afford to close the 
shop and accompany his wife. 

One night, however, returning from a club dinner at 
an hour when many people were already awake, I met 
Marston on a street-car, with an immense load of news- 
papers from Printing House Square, and without an over- 
coat, although the weather was bitterly cold. 

He seemed somewhat ashamed of his appearance and 
work, but chatted about books more brilliantly than ever 
before, and as we got off the car at the same street, I in- 
sisted, when we reached my door, that he had been very 
imprudent to expose himself, and that he must wear my 
overcoat for the rest of the night ; indeed, he must keep 
it, if he would, for rough work, and save the better one 
that I had seen him wear ; for mine was old, and too tight 
for me, who was much stouter than he. Then I went to 
bed and lay awake for an hour, wondering if there was any 
possible way of doing anything for Marston. 

I soon found that there was. His bill came in on the 
first day of the month, and that evening a very fine-look- 
ing boy of about ten years, and unmistakably Marston's 
son, called to say father was quite sick, and would be 
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glad to have the amount of his bill that evening, if con- 
venient. 

As [had never been able to learn that Marston had any 
friends, I sent him, with the money, a note expressing 
regret at his illness, and asking if I could be of any ser- 
vice to him. 

Within an hour the boy returned with a note express- 
ing Marston’s thanks for my sympathy, and saying that if 
I had an hour to spare, and would not object to chatting 
with a sick man, who, nevertheless, would promise not 
to talk about himself, he would be very grateful. His 
wife was going to the theatre, and his son was tempo- 
rarily in charge of the shop, so he would be quite alone, 
and would not object to the tobacco-smoke, if I would 
excuse him for not smoking with me. 

I accepted his invitation, and found Marston on a 
lounge in the parlor of a little flat in an unfashionable 
street, but everything about the room indicated comfort 
and good taste. 

Marston told me that he had suffered by a sudden 
attack of pleurisy, but believed himself now out of 
danger, although he felt very weak. I complimented him 
on the charming effect of his room, and he was so pleased 
that he chatted about one thing after another on the 
walls, brackets and mantels, until I learned, without his 
intending it, that he, and not his wife, had selected and 
arranged the decorations. His conversation was as bright 
as ever, so I soon forgot he vas a sick man, and I neg- 
lected to look at my watch. Iwas, therefore, surprised, 
by the return of Mrs. Marston from the theatre, to learn 
that midnight was not an hour distant. 

Marston introduced me to the lady, who gave me a 
gracious smile, and immediately began talking of the 
play she had just seen, asking me if I did not think that 
certain actors in the company—one familiar to all New 
Yorkers—were not splendid, and whether the leading 
lady’s dresses were not exquisite. Her enthusiasm was 
charming, and so was the play of her features while she 
talked of the performance ; but when, ten minutes after 
her arrival, she asked her husband how he was feeling, 
she did it so listlessly and mechanically that I departed 
with a distinct conviction that Marston’s home-life was 
not what it should be. 

Two or three days afterward, as I left home before day- 
light to catch an early morning train, the newspapers of 
the day struck the front door as I opened it, and I recog- 
nized the figure of the retreating carrier as that of Mars- 
ton. I also heard a cough that made me apprehensive as 
to the health of my newsman. For a moment I was in- 
clined to follow him and warn him against imprudence, 
but I had no time to spare, so I hurried to my train. 

On my return, two days later, I found that Marston’s 
son had called several times within a few hours. I imme- 
diately hurried to the shop, but finding it closed, went on 
to Marston’s residence. Mrs. Marston received me at the 
door. 

‘‘T am afraid your husband has suffered a relapse,” 
said I. 

** Yes,” said she ; ‘‘and isn’t it too bad? He was to 
have got me a pass to 's benefit to-night. I’m 
dreadfully disappointed.” 

The moment I saw Marston I feared that the end had 
come. His face was strained, his eyes bloodshot, and he 
breathed with difficulty. His boy knelt by the bedside, 
witb one arm thrown across his father, and with more 
sorrow and apprehension in his face than I ever saw in 
human countenance before. 

‘Where is the physician ?” I asked. 

**He—why, Ellis did uot think he needed one, and I 


agreed with him ; he seems only to have a heavy cold, and 
has been doctoring himself.” 

I sent his boy for my own doctor, who lived only two 
or three squares away. ‘The little fellow was loath to go, 
but something that I whispered to him sent him off in 
haste, only to return with word that the doctor was not 
in. Meanwhile I responded to an invitation from Mars- 
ton’s eyes, and leaned over him. 

‘* Excuse me,” he gasped, ‘‘ but I—have no friends— 
no relatives—anywhere near. Will you—be—my oxe- 
cutor ?” 

“* Certainly,” I replied. 

He drew from beneath his pillow a piece of paper that 
proved to be a will, very short, but to the point. 

‘*Witnesses—quick !” he whispered, hoarsely. 

I turned quickly ¢oward his wife, but he seized my arm 
and said: 

‘* Don’t frighten—her. Let me—die—in peace.” 

I excused myself for a moment to Mrs. Marston, who 
was reading an evening paper, and hurried down-stairs 
for witnesses, returning almost at once wah a grocer 
from the nearest corner, and a policeman whom I had 
persuaded to leave his beat. Then Mrs. Marston was 
alarmed, but stood helplessly in the background as the 
dying man signed his will and the two men affixed their 
signatures. 

When the witnesses departed Mrs. Marston asked me 
what was the matter, and when I told her that her hus- 
band had thought it only proper to make a will, as he 
should have done before falling sick, she ejaculated 
“Oh!” in a reassured tone, and said that the scene had 
reminded her of one that she had seen in some play. 

I resumed my position at the bedside, kneeling to catch 
the words that Marston found hard to utter. The boy, 
on returning, knelt also and took his father’s hand. 

“The stock—and—good will of—the shop—ought—to 
give—her enough to—bury me and—get her back—to—her 
family. Advise her—to go—to them. She—is a good 
woman—a good woman—but New York’s—no place for— 
her. My boy 

Just here Marston’s voice failed him; he struggled, 
thrust one arm toward a chair near the bed, and took a 
small bottle. I took it from him, saw ‘Brandy ” on the 
label, poured its entire contents into a glass, and helped 
him to raise his head so as to drink it. As soon as his 
head touched the pillow again he whispered : 

‘‘My boy—he is a noble fellow. What will become— 
of him, God—God only knows. His mother knows 
nothing—about boys—and she can’t seem to learn. 
Would you watch him—a little, and save him if you— 
can? He’s worth all that—can be done for him.” 

I did not know what I could do in the future, but I 
looked into Marston’s eyes, and then into the boy’s, and 
put one arm around the little fellow, and drew him close 
to my side; his father seemed to understand, and the 
look he gave me was full payment in advance for all I 
have done or can do for the child. 

Mrs. Marston could not have heard any of our conver- 
sation, for her husband could barely whisper ; besides, 
she was deeply interested in whatever she was reading. 
Marston put forth both hands, taking one of mine, and 
laying the other upon his boy’s head. 

There was a moment of silence, in which he looked 
earnestly at me, and pressed my hand very hard. Sud- 
denly he started, raised himself on one elbow, and almost 
shouted : 

‘“* Flora !’” 

‘‘One moment,” replied his wife, still reading, as the 
boy and I regained our feet and made room for her.. 
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Again Marston exclaimed, extending an arm as he did so. 
“é Flora yt 

“Goodness! How impatient you are!’’ replied the 
lady, crumpling her newspaper in her hand and turning 
toward the bed. 

But her son sprang quickly in front of his father, Mars- 
ton’s arm encircled him, and the boy, with a quick em- 
brace, screamed : 

“Papa !” 

Mrs. Marston had by this time reached the bedside, 
saying, icily : 

“‘Mr. Marston, allow me to suggest——” 

“Excuse me, madam,” said I, ‘‘but he cannot hear 
you. He is in another world now ” 

Then Mrs. Marston broke into tears and pitiful excla- 
mations, for, although her heart was very small, it was 
not bad. For almost five minutes I was compelled to re- 
spect her ; after that, however, her lamentations were all 
for herself ; so, after promising to arrange the details of 
the funeral, and saying a few words to the boy, with the 
hope that he would understand that I would always try 
to be a father to him, I departed. 

A day or two after Mrs. Marston gave me a sealed en- 
velope, addressed to me, that she found under her hus- 
band’s pillow. 

It contained a number of pawntickets and a note, writ- 
ten a day or two before Marston’s death, asking me if I 
would redeem the articles and save them for his son ; they 
had been pawned for money that his wife wanted when 
he could not take a penny out of his business without 
ruining himself. 

Among them I found a watch, an opera-glass, two meer- 
schaum pipes, some club-badges, a silver cup with an in- 


scription that showed it had been given to Marston when 
he was a baby, a handsome copy of Shakespeare, a velvet 
dressing-gown, a sword, that its owner had worn during 
the war ; a gold-headed cane, and many small articles of 
jewelry, including the dead man’s wedding-ring. 

Mrs. Marston became resigned to the will of Provi- 
dence when I told her that the good will and stock of the 
shop would bring a thousand dollars. Her mourning 
garments became her peculiar style of beauty so well that. 
she found great comfort in them, but soon put them off 
at the solicitation of a dashing young broker, who, I 
hope, will marry her ; for she has fully as much heart as a 
man of his kind will appreciate, and will relieve him of 
any anxiety as to what to do with his money. Her son 
promises to become a fine fellow, and has a friend who 
will see that he never repeats his father’s blunder of mar- 
rying a girl merely for her beauty. 


THE BOOTH FAMILY IN MARYLAND. 
By WALTER EpGAR McCann. 


TuereE have been many conjectures why Junius Brutus 
Booth, the elder, left England in 1821, when his prospects 
of fame and fortune were at their brightest, and came to 
this country, where, being almost unknown, he had vir- 
tually to begin a new career. His experience on the 
London stage had been a tumultuous one. He had 
fought his way to the front through obstacles that, to a 
heart less stout and a genius with less faith in itself, 
might well have appeared insuperable. Edmund Kean 
was at this time almost the autocrat of the theatrical 
world—the little man who only a few years before had 
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come, poor and unknown, to wait, day after day, for a 
chatice. But not Fortune herself is more capricious than 
thd public. When at length the footsore stroller was 
taken into popular grace he became literally an idol. 
Kemble was forgotten. The Kean craze followed—a de- 
lirium that for him, at least, ended with a piteous sad- 
ness scarcely surpassed in the wide range of biographical 
history. 

It is not surprising that the actor’s head was turned, 
and that he soon came to the determination to bear no 
brother near the throne. He had all the powerful 
agencies at his command—his immeasurable personal 
hold upon the public, the press, influential private 
friends, a horde of unprincjpled flatterers who depended 
for their subsistence upon his vanity. It was through 
the ranks of these that Booth had to make his way, and 
nothing but a commanding genius could have succeeded. 

But Booth’s life in London, even after he had esta- 
blished himself and had wrung from the most ardent 
of the Keanites an acknowledgment of his powers, 
was far from a happy one. To a man of his tempera- 
ment it must have been peculiarly the reverse. His heart 
was as tender and sensitive as a woman’s, and jealousy 
was a feeling he knew not. Hating no one himself, i 
pained him that he should 
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haunted by the longing for a life of solitude, and he 
even went so far as to apply for the position of keeper 
of the lighthouse at Cape Hatteras. 

Nothing came of this, but he was still in the same — 
frame of mind when he arrived at Baltimore in the 
Summer of 1822. Hearing of a farm for sale near Belair, 
in Harford County, about twenty-five miles from the 
city, he visited the place, was pleased with its isolated 
and romantic situation, and immediately purchased it. 

Belair is a curious and rather patriarchal town, and the 
Booth farm lies about three miles away, on the Church- 
ville road. The drive out is pretty and interesting. Tho 
tragedian’s purchase embraced about 150 acres of dense 
woodland. He would never allow a tree to be cut, but 
since then the forest has been somewhat thinned. The 
approach to the house was by a crooked lane, wixding 
among oaks and poplars ; but they are no more, and the 
lane has now become a road, bordered by buckwheat and 
cornfields. The little dwelling was nothing more ambi- 
tious than a log cabin, with four rooms and a long 
passage ; but its appearance was somewhat remarkable, 
inasmuch as it was whitewashed on the outside, except 
the window-shutters, sashes and doors, which were red. 
This quaint house had formerly stood on an adjoining 


be the object of so much | 
vindictiveness on the part of | 
others. The excitement of 
his theatrical life in London, 
with its passion and malice, 
its petty malignities and 
thousand mortifications—an 
existence in which human 
conduct appeared in its 
meanest and cruelest aspect 
—was intolerable to him. 
He loved peace, and it was 
no doubt this feeling of dis- 
appointment in mankind that 
formed that singular desire 
for solitude and communion 
only with nature that re- 
vealed itself almost as soon 
as he had set foot in this 
country. 

Mr. Booth arrived at Nor- 
folk, Va., in June, 1821, and 
the following month he 
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played his first engagement 
on this side of the water in 
the theatre in Richmond, 
opening in his favorite part 
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of Richard ITI. 

He made a profound im- 
pression. He then entered 
upon a starring tour through 
the country, performing in 
all the leading cities, chiefly 
those in the South. It was 
everywhere conceded that 
he was quite the equal of 
Cooke and Kean, and some 
critics of long experience 
and unquestioned ability 
placed him above both. His 
journeying may be described 
as acontinuous triumph; but | 
these glories had lost their | ———______ 
charms forhim. Hewasstill . 
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* farm, and had been removed b7 Mr. Booth across several 
fields on rollers ; a proceeding that caused the greatest 
excitement, and is still vividly remembered by some in 
the neighborhood. 

Mrs. Clarke, the daughter of the tragedian, describes 
the scenery around the log cabin, as she remembers it in 
her girlhood, as romantic and beautiful, and her little 
picture represents, for the most part quite faithfully, the 
present aspect of the spot. ‘‘There are,” she says, 
“huge rocks with tiny cascades, streams and springs of 
delightful water gushing out in the most remote places. 
Natural bowers of flowering vines, and groves of tall, in- 
terlacing trees, wild flowers of every shape and hue, from 
the simple field-violet to the spotted lily and scarlet 
lobelia of the marsh. Long copses of hazel bushes and 
old English hips and haws, and nuts of various kinds, 
aboand. Away off in the great forest, where the light 
seldom penetrates, is the ‘dismal swamp,’ covered with 
gorgeous lilies and bright grasses, and here on the 
smooth sward are those magical fairy rings on which no 
grass ever grows. Here, too, is the old, well-trodden 
footpath of the Algonquin Indian, and winding far away 
through the dark, ‘still woods, the ground is strewn with 
* memories of’ thdsé lovers of warfare’ and the chase. 
Arrow-heads of every dimension, ax-heads and tomahawks, 
and curiously cut stones, are thickly buried in the marshy 
ground, as if for all time those solemn woods should keep 
their memory. Here in those wild forests my father 
made his home, far removed from the turmoil of city 
life, and surrounded by his growing family and faithful 
servants, among whom he labored with the zeal of an 
anxious farmer.” 

It is rather doubtful if Mr. Booth—at least when he 
began—knew much about farming, and the interruptions 
of his profession made it impossible for him to be, even 
after considerable experience, a very successful agricul- 
tnrist. But a notable circumstance connected with his 
memory in this association is, that he was the first person 
in Harford County, if not in the State, to use bones as a 
fertilizer. He was at least very industrious. There are 
stories of his taking his produce to Baltimore and selling 
it personally from his wagon in the market, and then at 
night appearing before crowded and enthusiastic audi- 
ences at the Holliday Street Theatre in his great parts ; 
but how true these are I know not. His ideas were all 
independent and unconventional ; but he had a great 
aversion to anything that savored of affectation. 

The household at the farm was a singular one. Mrs. 
Booth, whom he had not long married, was a young and 
beautiful girl, passionately devoted to him. It is said 
that in all their life together she never once questioned 
anything he said to her—and some of his behests were at 
times extravagant—and he in his turn had the most im- 
plicit and child-like confidence in her. At the time their 
housekeeping began Mrs. Booth was as unsophisticated 
upon some domestic subjects as it is possible for a 
young Jady to be, and an amusing story is told of visitors 
from the neighborhood one evening; and there being, 
after long and rather awkward waiting, no signs of 
making ready for their refection, at length Booth himself 
mounted his pony and went to the spring for water, and 
set about the preparation of the nectar. 

The pony, which was named Peacock, was a famous 
character—scarcely less so than the negro, Joe. Peacock 
was diminutive and piebald, and had first made his 
owner's acquaintance at Deal. Booth was warmly de- 
voted to him, and they seemed to understand each other 
completely. Joe, the colored retainer, was the most 
faithful of servants, and his reverence for his master and 
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affection for the family were unbounded. ‘The singular 
attachment between the three—the great tragedian, the 
poor darkey and the comical pony, although it had its 
laughable side, was also most touching, and nothing could 
show better the actor’s simple nature and kind heart. 

On the farm, as might be supposed with so eccentric a 
head to the establishment, some of the rules were peculiar. 
In addition to the law that no trees should be felled, 
there was another that nothing should be killed on the 
premises and no meat eaten. This latter clause proved 
sometimes very inconvenient, and to the servants and 
laborers, who did not share Mr. Booth’s brahminical no- 
tions, extremely distasteful; but when he was at home 
he was very rigid in enforcing it. He loved flowers, 
birds, dogs, children—every living thing that took refuge 
with him found his wild hermitage a sanctuary. 

When the tragedian first took up his settlement he 
seems to have been a little mistrustful of so solitary a re- 
treat. He kept always at hand two enormous ‘‘ blunder- 
busses,’’? and the house was guarded by night by three 
large and fierce dogs. By day these animals were chained 
up, but sometimes they escaped, and their particular an- 
tipathy seems to have been hogs. They ranged through 
the country, killing all the hogs they met, and the farm- 
ers were accustomed to take the same precautions for the 
safety of their property of this character as they do in 
Virginia with respect to sheep. An anecdote strongly 
illustrating Booth’s primitive conceptions of things on 
some points, and his strict sense of justice, is related bya 
neighbor. One night the dogs went on one of their san- 
guinary raids, and destroyed several of Mr. R.’shogs The 
news reached Booth’s ears, and he came over immediately 
with the three culprits in leash. There could be no 
doubt about their guilt—the damning evidence was still 
upon them. Their master was downcast—the crisis had 
arrived. It was a drumhead court-martial and no de- 
fense. Booth admitted that the dogs mustdie. He loved 
the poor creatures, and, moreover, as we know, it was a 
matter of conscience with him not to take life. Still, his 
sense of justice was even more acute, and, his fine counte- 
nance troubled and saddened, he turned them over for 
punishment. ‘‘ Bring out the wagon,” he said, gently, 
but in a voice of indescribable sorrow. The remark was 
a little puzzling, but it appeared presently that he had 
the idea that the prevailing form of executing animals was 
to run a heavy farm wagon over them. How he obtained 
this notion was never known, nor did the contemplated 
measures of justice proceed further. Booth suddenly be- 
thought him that money might, as it is sometimes known 
to do, effect a stay of execution, and he offered a hand- 
some sum. The injured person, however, wanted no 
more than the hogs were worth, and consented to a re- 
prieve on that basis ; and so, immensely to Booth’s relief, 
the case ended. 

Those who know the actor, and were brought intim- 
ately into association with him, speak unanimously of his 
polish of manner and gentle courtesy. For a man who 
had traveled so much, and had so many unusual experi- 
ences with mankind, he knew very little of human nature, 
at least of its dark side. Direct and plain himself, he 
imagined other people so, and, it is needless to say, was 
frequently imposed upon. Although small in figure, he 
was very handsome, and those who remember him well— 
and the evidence is confirmed by portraits—state that his 
expressive features, and particularly his fine eyes, are 
strongly reproduced in the face of Edwin. 

All the children by Booth’s second marriage, ten in 
number, were born at the Belair farm. There was a first 
marriage, which the present family describe as a mésalli- 
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ance, to # Frenchwoman, Mary Delornon, by whom he had 
one son, Richard Junius, now in England. She lived in 
Baltimore several years before her death, and is buried in 
the old Cathedral Cemetery, where her tomb may still be 
seen. The second wife, who was Miss Mary Anne Holmes, 
is yet living, and resides with her daughter, Rosalie, in 
Philadelphia, upward of eighty years of age. 

A circumstance attended the birth of  Edwin-Booth that 
among the Chaldeans might have been thought of most 
portentous character. He came into this breathing world 
on the night of the 13th of November, 1833, during the 
famous shower of stars. This astonishing celestial exhi- 
bition extended over the entire country. ‘The whole 
heavens,” says a writer who witnessed it, ‘‘seemed to be 
in motion, and suggested to some the awful grandeur of 
the image employed in the apocalypse, upon the opening 
of the sixth seal, when ‘the stars of heaven fell unto the 
earth, even as a fig-tree casteth her mueiaely figs when 
she is shaken of a mighty wind ! ” 

The Booth children are still pleasantly seis 
in the neighborhood of Belair. They, and the family, 
indeed, were regarded with a certain curiosity and awe, 
such as theatrical folks might be expected to inspire in a 


rural neighborhood. In their childhood they were not | 


permitted to attend the theatre very freely, but the boys 
were graceful and picturesque, and rather gave the idea 
of actors. They had a special skill in climbing trees, 
which was a little suggestive of the pantomime. The 
greatest care was exercised in their rearing. It is men- 
tioned as an illustration of the instinctive regard they 
had for the rights of others, that when Edwin and his 
brethers went out gunning, as they sometimes did in the 
absence of their father, who discouraged such sport, and 
would not, as has been related, permit it on his own 
premises, they never failed to obtain leave from a neigh- 
bor to shoot over his property before venturing to do so ; 
and at that time this sort of trespass was viewed as every- 
body’s right. 

Edwin was very much liked. Those who were his 
schoolmates at Belair, and afterward in Baltimore, speak of 
his pleasing manners and agreeable disposition. He was 
apt in learning, and his taste in literature is remembered 
to have run rather in the direction of poetry and history. 
He was bright and good-humored, and elegant in his ad- 
dress, but even to early manhood much less reserved than 
he has since grown under the pressure of many cruel dis- 
appointments and misfortunes. The only signs of his 
dramatic bent when very young, at Belair, were his some- 
times declaiming the more fiery passages from ‘‘ Richard 
IIL,” in imitation, no doubt, of his father. 

When Junius Brutus Booth went traveling his wife and 
children sometimes accompanied him, but this seems only 
to have been when he was required to be absent from 
home a considerable length of time. During his Balti- 
more engagements he has been known not to arrive in 
the city until it was time to dress for his part. Thea- 
tricals were not patronized in those days as at present. 
The astonishing statement is made that he played one 
night at the old Baltimore Museum, supported by the 
senior James W.Wallack and wife; to an audience of only 
thirty dollars. This was on the 19th of April, 1845. 
Business was so bad during the engagement that the 
legitimate was temporarily dropped, and for his benefit 
Booth put on the spectacle of ‘‘ Beauty and the Beast.” 
The receipts were $102. A remarkable instance is ‘given 
of the total absence, in the character of this great actor, of 
professional jealousy. During the engagement of Charles 
Kean, the son of his old rival, ‘‘ Hamlet” was produced, 
and Booth, who was then the manager of the Holtiday 


Street Theatre, to add to the strength of the cast, chose 


for himself the humble part of the Second Actor. He 
has but one speech, but this was delivered with such 
effect that the audience rose and cheered him en masse. 

In 1822 Richard Booth, the father of Junius Brutus 
Booth, arrived in this country from England, and settled 
at Belair. During his son’s absence he managed the farm, 
and proved very useful in that particular. He was a tall, 
slender man, and dressed for a long time in knee-breeches, 
and wore his hair in a queue. He was a little eccentric, 
and is chiefly remembered about Belair for his remark- 
able reticence. Every day he walked to town and sat for ° 
an hour or two on the porch of one of the hotels witout 
addressing any one, and then trudged home again. He 
was quite a good classical scholar, and engaged at cne 
time in the preparation of a version of ‘‘Aineas” for the 
stage. He left some rather interesting papers. After the 
departure of the family from the farm, their successors, 
it is said, found, among old playbills and other things, a 
diary kept for many years by J. B. Booth, which con- 
tained an account of his travels, adventures and impres- 
sions, and made very attractive reading. What has 
become of this volume is unknown. 

Booth’s happiest hours were those he spent at the farm, 
away from the turmoil of his profession. His friends 
wondered how he could endure the solitude of his retreat, 
but he loved it. One ef his dreams was to remove the 
old log house, and build a pretty cottage in its stead, for 
use when he should have retired from theatrical life alto- 
gether. This hope was only partly realized. The dwell- 
ing is shown in the illustration, and is in the Elizabethan 
style. The surroundings are not much changed from what 
they were since the family ceased to occupy this quaint 
and picturesque house. The dwelling itself has received 
the addition of a bow-window, but is otherwise unaltered. 
Nothing could be fancied more cozy and homelike than 
the interior, with its small rooms, the light streaming 
through diamond panes, and its miniature hall and stair- 


‘way. The old log house, which stood for a long time 


useless, alas! was much in the way, on the left by the 


| barn, some years ago did its last service by furnishing 


firewood ; an end, considering his somewhat Eastern 
philosophy, that Booth himself would no doubt have 
approved. In the centre of the lawn stood formerly a 
gigantic cherry-tree, planted by the tragedian with his 
own hand. In the fork of this monster he made a seat, 
and, perched comfortably thereon, it was his custom 
nearly always in the afternoon of the warm Summer 
days to read and meditate. The tree, however, grew to 
be so enormous that it very nearly shut out all light from 
the cottage, and the present proprietor, not without re- 
luctance, had it felled. The trunk, with its five ampu- 
tated branches, which give it somewhat the appearance of 
a huge human hand, is now planted at the foot of the 
lawn. 

The tragedian selected his residence for its solitude, 
and the old farm is as much secluded from the world as 
ever. The great woods have been a little thinned, but 
this is all. The present occupant, Mr. Kyle, related that 
in all his residence here he had never been visited by but 
one tramp, and he seemed to have stumbled upon the 
place by accident. The stillness is intense, even for the 
country, and yet the spot is so wild and pretty that it is 
neither ¢riste nor dull. A sharper contrast to life on the 
stage, with its travel, glare and tumult, could scarcely be 
fancied, and this sort of reaction and perfect rest was, no 
doubt, what the actor sought. 

‘The surrounding country is beautiful and interesting, 


‘and’ Harford County contains many historie spots which 
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would repay a*visit. Abont seven or eight miles from 
Belair, near Priestford Bridge, Deer Creek, is a very old 
Jesuit mission-house, of curious interest to the anti- 
qvarian. Its age is almost undiscoverable, but a vene- 
rable resident of the neighborhood states that his mother, 
who died very old, often pointed out the spot to him as 
the place where, in her girlhood, she had attended 
school. The chapel, as required by law in colonial times, 
was under the same roof as the house. Adjoining there 
is a graveyard. Exactly under the doorstep of this ancient 
dwelling, tradition relates, there is a priest buried, a 
famous and 

holy man in ; = 
his day, whose ; 
name now no 
one remem- 
bers. 

While Mr. 
Booth was 
living atFoun- 
tain Green, as 
his nearest 
post-office was 
called, he 
found it ne- 
cessary, for 
reasons con- 
nected with 
his profession 
and the educa- 
tionof hischil- 
dren, to have 
also a town 
residence. He 
chose the 
rather stately 
three-story 
dwelling, still 
standing in 
admirable 
condition and 
unchanged, at 
No. 60 Exeter 
Street, Balti- 
more — rather 
a pretty house, 
a little staid 
and formal in 
its style of 
architecture, 
but solid and 
substantial ; 
and, indeed, 
somewhat 
fine for those 
times. Exeter 
Street is quiet 
and old-fashioned, and very little altered from what it 
was thirty or forty years ago. Not a few who were 
neighbors of the Booths still occupy their old residences 
—habitations, some of them, with high steps, and tall 
green shutters, as an entrance to the vestibule, and brass 
door-knockers instead of the modern bell-pull. The do- 
mestic hours are still primitive, and a knock by night at 
one of these ancient mansions will sometimes bring, after 
long waiting, an odd, night-capped figure, candle“in 
hand, to the door, cautiously opened, and a shrewd, in- 
quiring countenance, puzzled and not a little vexed at 
the untimely disturbance, although it may be not yet nine. 


BOOTH'S HOUSE, EXETER STREET, BALTIMORE. 
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Next to the Booth residence stands a queer, small shop 
—a bakery and dairy, and what not—into which one steps 
downward from the street, as into a sort of ship's store- 
room. How old this modest establishment is I know 
not, but it bears many marks of years. Those who were 
here in the time of the Booths still inhabit it, and remem- 
ber well the elder tragedian’s short, compact and ener- 
getic figure. Over the counter, and of the dame who yet 
presides here, the son—who is now to all the world the 
Melancholy Dane—has bought many a jug of milk and 
loaf of bread for the tea-table, and accomplished other 

domestic pur- 

chases. 

‘**They were 
fine, lively, 
good boys,” 
said this old 
lady, who is 
now an invalid 
and feeble! 
“IT remember 
them well — 
John and 
Joseph — and 
Edwin, he waa 
just growing 
up to be a 
man. No one 
could have 
helped liking 
them.” 

And here 
again, as it 
turns out, Ed- 
win was tho 
favorite. He 
is remem- 
bered as a 
handsome, 
gentle and 
dignified lad, 

. not. particu- 
larly devoted 
to the sports 
of his age; 
but yet no- 
thing about 
him of ‘‘the 
inky cloak, 
good mother.” 

He and his 

cronies were, 

as might be 
supposed, 
fonder of 
theatricals 
than of foot- 
ball and ‘prisoner's base." The Theatre Royal, of Exe- 
ter Street, was in the back yard of No. 60; a capacious 

shed or arbor, which, with some ingenuity, though, I 

conjecture, no great resources, had been fitted up to 
accommodate audiences of moderate proportions and to 
permit the performance of the modern classic drama. 

The elder tragedian is said to have attended some of 
these unique representations, and to have encouraged the 
artists with his applause, no doubt amused. But the 
chief patrons were of the juvenile population of Exeter, 
High and.Front-Stseets.-. The scale of admission fees waa 
liberal—one cent to all parts of the house ; but the usual 
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order of things was reversed, and grown people were 
charged two cents. There are bills of the play still 
extant in‘which, in a line at the foot, the public is en- 


joined to bring its parents. 
The company was very versatile, and the répertoire of 
a remarkably varied character. They were equal to any- 


thing, from ‘Hamlet ” to a pantomime, and the bills were 
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sometimes as long as those-which used to be given on 
holidays at the old Bowery Theatre in New York. Three 
or four pieces often comprised. single afternoon’s enter- 


tainment—condensed.. and original. versions,’ which no- 


doubt would have puzzled the author, and, at least in 
Shakespeare, have grieved the critic. The female element 
was rigorously.cut out. Neither actors nor audience were 
partial to sentiment, but altogether preferred strong meats. 
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A little later, when Edwin Booth was beginning to be 
pretty well grown, the scene of these performances was 
transferred to the old Mud Theatre, at the corner of 
North and Saratoga Streets. This venerable temple of 
the drama is now no more, although it was standing only 
a few years ago, and, alas! occupied as a horse-market. 
It was, however, never prosperous. The situation was 
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unfavorable. It obtained its singular and unattractivo 
name from the fact that it stood in what was known as 
‘‘The Meadow ”—a swampy and unpleasant spot, which, 
in times of heavy rains and a flood in Jones's Falls, was 
sure to be deluged. 

But the Mud Theatre opened originally with a flourish 
and high expectations. Good companies sand ‘stars of 
nearly the first magnitude played there. The public 
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would not patronize, however,.and so the establishment 
sank. Performances of a minor grade were given—some- 
thing in the equestrian way, and again something nearly 
equivalent to what we see now in the variety theatres— 
- but at. length even these.ceased to attract, and the house 
was turned over to accidental and vagrant showmen and 
to amateurs. . . 

By this time Edwin Booth and his friends had concen- 
trated their talents and formed a regular Thespian Club, 
of which he was the leader. Oddly enough, his taste, 
and, as he fancied, his talent, rather ran in the direction 
of comedy. He was cast originally for the humorous 
parts, and went through them, as accounts have come 
down to us, very creditably. Rather lugubrious fun it 
must ‘have been, the reader will perhaps think; but for 
pure high comedy there is no doubt he has a strong gift, 
as witness, for instance, his Benedick, or, in the still 
merrier region, his Don Cesar de Bazan, and more par- 
ticularly his Petruchio. 

Several who are now actors of more or less eminence 
were Edwin Booth’s associates in this youthful company 
at the old Mud Theatre. His trustiest and most enthu- 
siastic comrade was John Sleeper, or as he now is, John 
Sleeper Clarke, so well known as Major Wellington De 
Boots, But Mr. Clarke in those days felt that his genius 
lay in the direction of the tragic. He was the ‘heavy 
man ” of the troupe, and played most of the sepulchral 
villains who in the old dramas lurk about the stage in 
long cloaks and tall hats, with dagger ever at hand, and 
oppress innocence. They uniformly end by being flung 
over ‘‘ yonder cliff,” or dragged away by fierce supers to 
imprisonment “in the deepest dungeon beneath the castle 
moat.” 

Mr. Clarke, as is pretty generally known, married Edwin 
Booth’s sister, Asia, an attractive and quiet lady ofWpany 
accomplishments. She has written an interesting sketch 
of her father’s life—or, rather, her memoirs of him—than 
which nothing could better show the affection he inspired 
among his children. 

Neither the first nor the second wife of Junius Brutus 
Booth, the elder, was an actress, and it is a little curious 
that the Booth genius for the stage does not descend in 
the female line. Neither of the daughters inherited the 
gift, although both feel a natural interest in the profes- 
sion itself ; so much so in the case of Asia that it is said 
she declined to marry Mr. Clarke unless .he adopted it. 
This is as likely to be untrue as the reverse, as his own 
tendencies were early all in the direction of the foot- 
lights. 

Mr. Clarke was born in Baltimore in 1833. He made 
his first appearance on the regular stage at the Howard 
Athenzsum in Boston. His success was very rapid and 
he soon became distinguished. In comedy his efforts are 
broad and eccentric, but his style is very finished, and the 
attention to details in some of his parts is almost micros- 
copic. In certain réles—Bob Brierly and Tyke—he shows 
something almost approaching tragic power, and is pathos 
is genuine and touching. 

Mr. Clarke was only in his twenty-second year, when, 
with Mr. Joseph Jefferson, he rented the theatre formerly 
at the corner of Baltimore and Charles Streets, and began 
management. This venture was but moderately success- 
ful, yet they retained the house for about a year, when 
the property was converted into offices and warerooms. 
At this theatre John Wilkes Booth made his début as 
Richmond in ‘“ Richard ITI.,” then being’not much more 
than sixteen. 

Although during the latter years of the elder Booth’s 

the family lived mostly in Baltimore, they‘ usually 
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_passed the Summer at the old farm. Mrs. Clarke de- 
Scribes an amusing incident in the Summer of 1850 which 
all interested have frequently laughed over sinee. While 
Edwin and Mr. Clarke were thus rusticating, they were 
solicited by a number of residents and collegians of Belair 
to favor them with a dramatic reading. They willingly 
complied with the request, having previously recited to- 
gether the quarrel of Brutus and Cassius, and other pieces 
at school before the not very critical audience of parents 
and friends, among whom, conspicuously and with pleased 
countenance, sat ‘‘ the elder Booth.” ‘‘ As the exhibition 
was general,” says Mrs. Clarke, ‘(and admitted of no 
delay, they mounted their horses and rode twenty-five 
miles on a sultry Summer day to obtain printed pro- 
grammes in Baltimore. . . . Buoyant with expectation, 
the two friends rode back the next day, and immediately 
commenced arranging a large room in the county court- 
house which had been offered for their convenience. The 
doors and windows were instantly besieged by an eager 
throng of rustics who were anxious to witness the pre- 
parations for the great show, evidently expecting that a 
circus or some wonderful magician was to exhibit... . 
Finally the curtain was adjusted, footlights set, and seats 
arranged. Old Joe (who had occasionally been employed 
as a sort of crier about the court-house), was sent forth 
to post the bills. He walked miles, carrying his bucket 
and brush, and ringing a bell at intervals, while he cried 
out in his peculiar tone : ‘‘O yes, O yes, O yes—to-night, 
great tragedy !” He faithfully performed his duty, plac- 
ing the bills on every available corner ; and far out on the 
country roads the placards decorated the fences, trees and 
out-houses. As the ‘ tragedians ” rode in from the farm 
on that eventful evening, to their intense chagrin they 
discovered that every bill had been posted upside down ! 
Nevertheless there was a large house, and the perform- 
ance was a great success. 

It was soon after this that Edwin began to travel with 
his father, and assist him in his performances on the 
regular stage, and one evening, in New York, he played 
Richard IIT.in his stead, with remarkable credit. In 
1852 they went to California together. After some months 
the elder Booth grew tired, and resolved to return to 
the “States.” It was while on this journey that he was 
taken ill, on the passage from New Orleans to Ciacinnati, 
and on Tuesday, November 30th, at about two o’clock in 
the afternoon, with the words, “Pray, pray, pray!” on 
his lips, he died. 

The body was brought to Baltimore, and for three days 
lay in state. Throngs of people of every class who had 
admired the great actor, and many of whom had known 
him personally, paid the last tribute of respect to ‘his 
corpse. The funeral was a notable one in the history of 
Baltimore. There was, among other features, a long pro- 
cession of citizens on foot. The evening was bleak and 
cold, and the ground was thickly covered with snow. 
The Rev. Mr. Atkinson pronounced the discourse over the 
remains, and as the body was placed in the mausoleum in 
Greenmount Cemetery, Volendt’s full band, stationed at 

| @ distance, played the dead march. The scene was most 
impressive. Here also lie Richard Booth, the grandfather, 
and all the children who had died, except Junius Brutus, 
the younger, who is buried in Massachusetts. 


Kinp politeness is the late fruit of advanced reflection ; 
it is a sort of humanity applied to small actions and daily 
speech ; it bids man soften himself towards others, and 
forget himself for others ; constrains pure nature, which 
is selfish and coarse, ~ 
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THE COCHINEAL, A USEFUL PLANT-BUG. 


Wuue the Cocci, or plant-bugs, are in our country de- 
servedly detested as a nuisance, destroying the beauty of 
many of our garden plants by their blighting presence ; 
while, in 1843, the Coccus of the orange-trees proved so 
destructive in the Azores that the Island of Fayal, which 
annually exported 12,000 chests of fruit, lost its entire 
produce from this cause alone, two tropical members of 
the family, as if to make up for the misdeeds of their rela- 
tions, furnish us—the one with the most splendid of all 
scarlet dyes, and the other with gum-lac, a substance of 
searcely inferior value. 

The gardener spares no trouble-to protect his hot and 
greenhouse plants from the invasion of the Coccus hesperi- 
dum; but the Mexican haciendero purposely lays out his 
Nopal plantations that they may be preyed upon by the 
Coceus cacti, and rejoices when he sees the leaves of his 
prickly pear thickly strewn with this valuable parasite. 

The female, who, from her form and habits, might 
not unaptly be called the tortoise of the insect world, is 
much larger than the winged male, and of a dark brown 
color, with two light spots on the back, covered with a 
white powder. She uses her little legs only during her 
first youth, but soon she sucks herself fast, and hence- 
forward remains immovably attached to the spot she has 
chosen, while her mate continues to lead a wandering life. 
While thus fixed like an oyster, she swells or grows to 
such a size that she looks more like a seed or berry than 
an insect; and her legs, antennew and proboscis, con- 
cealed by the expanding body, can scarcely be distin- 
guished by the naked eye. 

Great care is taken to kill the insects before the young 
escape from the eggs, as they have then the greatest 
weight, and are most impregnated with coloring matter. 
They are detached by a blunt knife dipped in boiling 
water to kill them, and then dried in the sun, when they 
have the appearance of small, dry, shriveled berries, of a 
deep brown, purple or mulberry color, with a white 
matter between the wrinkles. The collecting takes place 
three times a year in the plantations, where the insect, 
improved by human care, is nearly twice as large as the 
wild coecus, which in Mexico is gathered six times in the 
same period. 

Although the collecting of the cochineal is exceedingly 
tedious—about 70,000 insects going to a single pound— 
yet, considering the high price of the article, its rearing 
would be very lucrative, if both the insect and the plant 
it feeds upon were not liable to the ravages of many 
diseases, and the attacks of numerous enemies. 

The conquest of Mexico by Cortez first made the 
Spaniards acquainted with cochineal. They soon learned 
to value it as one of the most important products of their 
new empire ; and in order to secure its monopoly, pro- 
hibited, under pain of death, the exportation of the insect, 
and of the equally indigenous Nopal, or Cactus cochi- 
nellifer. In the year 1677, however, Thierry de Meron- 
ville, a Frenchman, made an effort to deprive them of the 
exclusive possession of the treasure they guarded with 
such jealous care. Under a thousand dangers, and by 
means of lavish bribery, he succeeded in transporting 
some of the plants, along with their costly parasite, to 
the French colony of San Domingo; but, unfortunately, 
his perseverance did not lead to any favorable results, 
and more than a century elapsed after his first ineffectual 
attempt before the rearing of cochineal extended beyond 
its original limits. 

In the year 1827, M. Berthelot, director of the botanical 


garden at Orotava, introduced-it into the Canary Islands, : 


where it thrives admirably upon the Opuntia ficus indica ; 
so that in 1838 the exportation amounted to 18,000 
pounds, and has since then been continually increasing. 
Cochineal is now reared near Valencia, Cadiz and Malaga, 
and in Algeria ; in various parts of the West Indies and 
the United States of Columbia; in Brazil, East Indies 
and Java ; and though Mexico still continues to furnish 
it in the greatest abundance, yet in point of quality it is 
distanced by its youthful rival, Teneriffe. 

In the year 1856 more than 800,000 pounds of cochi- 
neal were imported into France, of which the Canary 
Islands alone furnished nearly one half—a proof, among 
others, how much the wealth of a country may be in- 
creased by the introduction of a new article of com- 
merce. 


THE MEXICAN CALENDAR STONE. 
By WILLIAM BOLLAERT, F.R.G.S. 


In the year 1790 a large stone Zodiac was discovered in 
the great square of Mexico, buried underground, rmoagst 
other ruins occasioned by the devastations of the Spanish 
conquerors. 

This Zodiac was carved at Tenantitlan out of a mass of 
finely porous basalt—a rock very common in the country 
—and was taken to the City of Mexico. On reaching the 
quarter of Xoloc, it broke from its bearings, and was pre- 
cipitated into the lake, when the High Priest and many 
others were drowned Being rescued from the water, it 
was transported to the Temple of Huitzilopochtli, and its 
inauguration celebrated by awful sacrifices of prisoners 
captured in war. These sanguinary scenes took place in 
1512, a few years before the arrival of Cortez and his 
companions. 

The outer circle of the Zodiac is eleven feet eight 
inches in diameter. Our engraving represents a full face 
view, and consequently cannot display a slightly orna- 
mented rim seven inches deep. In order to understand 
the symbolical representations, it is necessary to remem- 
ber that the Mexican year was divided into eighteen 
months of twenty days each; each month being named 
after some incident, or natural object, as will be presently 
explained. 

The months were divided into weeks, not of seren, but 
of jive days each, and the days of the month were desig- 
nated by words signifying a sea animal, the wind, a 
house, a small lizard, a serpent, death, a deer, a rabbit, 
water, a dog, an ape, twisted grass, a reed, a jaguar, an 
eagle, a bird, the motion of the sun, silex or flint, rain, 
and a flower. The cardinal points were designated in the 
same singular method. Their first point was in the east, 
and represented by a cane; west was named a house, 
north a flint, and south a rabbit. Having meade these 
preliminary remarks, we shall proceed to describe the 
circles of the Zodiac. 

The several rings are nearly circularly drawn, but the 
bottom so-called “ray” is not equi-distant to the rays on 
either side of it. 

The face in the centre is supposed to represent the sun. 
In the forehead are two circular bodies (all circles, dots 
or ovals are intended, for digits) having between them a. 
figure with three curves, the sign of II Acatl (reed). 
This means the Reed, or thirteenth day of some month in 
the second year of the Mexican cycle of fifty-two years. 
From two circles, probably meant’ for ears, drop two. 
ovals, containing nine circles, and ovals in three lines, 
and one nnderneath, = 20, which is the number of days in 
the month. Underneath the chin, and on each side of 
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the elongated tongue (symbol of speaking), there are six 
dots and ovals. 

Within the next, or second large circle, are, first, four 
parallelograms, supposed to be in allusion to the belief 
that the sun had died four times. The first to the right 
represents IV Ocetotl (jaguar), answering in this place to 
our 22d of May, in the first year of the cycle ; the second, 
IV Atl (water) ; the third, IV Quiahuitl (rain), 26th July ; 
the fourth, Ehecatl (wind). These four symbols are also 
said to represent the four weeks of a month. The two 
lateral figures denote claws, said to be symbolical of two 
ancient astrologers, man and wife, who were ~epresented 
as eagles or owls. 

The inverted V, called by Gama a triangle, at the top 
of the head, in- 
dicates the first 
and last day of 
the month. On 
the right is an 
oval symbol, 
which may be 
Echatl (wind) ; 
the one on the 
left probably 
represents Te- 
pactli (silex). 
Underneath the 
tongue are two 
squares, each 
containing five 
indications—10, 
which may be- 
long to Ollin, 
or motion of the 
sun ; to its right 
are circles and a 
head, or I Ozo- 
matli (ape), 22d 
of June, in the 
26th year of the 
cycle; to the 
left is a figure, 
called I Quia- 
hautl (rain), 22d 
of March in the 
same year of the 


cycle. 
The third 
circle contains 


twenty divisions, 
representing, by 
zodiacal signs, 
the twenty days 
of the month of 
the priests, which differed from the common month. 
These are read from the left, beginning under the left 
point of the upper ray: the signs of sea animal, wind, 
house, small lizard, serpent, death, deer, rabbit, water, 
dog, ape, twisted grass, reeds, jaguar, eagle, bird, motion 
of the sun, silex, rain and flower. House, rabbit, reeds, 
silex stoud in the middle of each small period of five 
days forming the weeks. A repetition of thirteen times 


of the above four would be equal to fifty-two, or the cycle | 


of years. 

Each of the eighteen months (not represented in this 
Zodiac) had its name, already alluded to, from some nat- 
nral object characteristic of the particular season, or 
from some festival or employment, as To glean. Trees 
bud. Victims flayed alive. Vigils of the priests. Grand 
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Penitence. Garlands of Maize tied round the necks of 
the Idols. Food of Maize. Festival of Young Warriors. 
Festival of Old Warriors. Little Festival of the Dead. 
Great Festival of the Dead. A Broom-cleansing of Canals. 
A Parasitic Plant. Festival of Rural Divinities. Sacred 
Flamingo. Standard of one of the Principal Gods. 
Descent of Water and Snow. 

In the fourth circle are a number of squares, each con- 
taining five indications = 190. It has heretofore been 
presumed that the four engular objects called rays cov- 
ered twelve squares (but there is too much room for the 
said twelve squares) ; if so, the fifty-two squares, each 
containing five indications, would give 260, or the period 
of twenty-one series of thirteen days ; however, I only 
make 190. I 
may observe 
that outside the 
190 indications 
there are 70 of a 
doorway appear- 
ance; adding 
these two num- 
bers, we get 260, 
which fact may 
be worth notic- 
ing. 

The large an- 
gular objects, 
said to be sun’s 
rays, may, I 
think, rather re- 
present the four 
cardinal points. 
There are also 
four smaller an- 
gular sub-divi- 
sions, and four 
of a square form 
(somewhat like 
the sign for Te- 
pactl or silex), 
making in all 
sixteen divi-- 
sions, which 
may have to do 
with the Mexi- 
can division of 
the day into six- 
teen parts. 

Speaking of 
theouter circles, 
Gama says: 
“The external 
zone consists, 
except at the extremities, of a symbol twenty times re- 
peated, which may represent the Milky Way. The 
waving lines are probably meant for clouds.” 

I will now examine this portion of the Zodiac. Be- 
tween the large and small rays there are six sets of ten 
indications, and two of five (something like Acatl, or 
reeds) = 70, which number has been already referred to. 
Out of the centres of the six sets rise figures, called by 
Gama plumes of feathers. These figures have squares 
with five indications each — 30, twelve of these would be 
= to 360. Then there are doorway indications, each of 
three, = 18, which may have to do with the eighteen 
months of the Aztec year. 

Then follow the twelve series of the waved symbol 
(supposed by Gama to represent clouds and mountains), 
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and underneath twelve open spaces of fours, = 48. The 
whole figure looks to me like the symbol Atl, or water. 
Did the Aztecs suppose that the world, as they knew it, 
was surrounded by water? One of their expressions was, 
‘All the world is but a sepulchre.” Solis observes that 
one of their principal idols was seated in a chair, which 
was on @ blue globe, which they called heaven. Out of 
this circle springs the symbol of the year XIII. Acatl, or 
reeds (the twenty-sixth of the cycle). 

We now come to the symbol on the outer edge, ten 
times repeated on each side, = 20. In the upper por- 
tions are band-like figures (which may be reeds), and 
probably have reference to the tying up, or completion, of 
the cycle every fifty-two years. Further on are two more 
of these symbols, and in the lower portions two more 
partially covered, = 24. The twenty symbols have ten 
indications each, — 200. There were great feasts at every 
200 and 300 days; but the symbols at the top have forty 
indications, and if the lower ones contained the same 


number, we should have 260 indications, or the number 
of days in the year of the priests, which had 100 days less 
than the solar year..- 

Gama supposed this to be the symbol of the Milky 
Way ; but it strikes me rather to represent plants or flow- 
ers. The first Spaniards called them tufts of flowers. I 
tind the symbol to bear a great resemblance to that of the 
20th, or last day of the month Xochtl, or Flower. May 
we suppose the Aztecs conceived that this was to repre- 
sent the outside of the circular plane of the world, and 
that it was an Elysium of green pastures and forests, the 
‘‘happy hunting-grounds ” of the Indians of the north ? 

Pointing to XIII. Acatl, the square symbol at the top of 
the plate, are two angular figures, which Gama says are 
merely indications of XIIT. Acatl. At their bases are ob- 
jects like pillars, each supporting six rings or circles, 
=12. Can this arrangement indicate the twelve solar 
months of the year ? 

In all this region—indeed, all round what I call the 
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flower symbol—there are a series of diagonal lines, which 
may represent the sun's rays. 

At the bottom are two lizard-looking figures ; they 
have, in Gama’s drawing, 86 dots and 104 lines, = 190. 
Gama calls the two profiles of heads at the bottom Toh- 
nalteuhtli, which is the first name on the list of nine 
Lords of Night. 

In a narrow circle near the edge are some sixty-five dots 
on each side, or 130; twice this = 260, the days of the 
year of the priests. In reference to the number 130, it 
may be stated here that Gama supposed the stone Zodiac 
was for six months of the year only, and that there was 
another for the other six months. He also thought one 
faced the north and the other the south. In this opinion 
I do not coincide. 

Outside the above-mentioned circle, and running par- 
tially down the edge, are a series of oval indications, ap- 
parently 31 and 5 on one side, 32 and 5 on the other, 
= 73. Now there were 73 cycles of 260 days to form the 
eycle of fifty-two years, so that these ovals may have to 
do with this large cycle. 

Eight holes, believed to be for gnomons, are found just 
outside the rim of ovals, and vertical to the surface of the 
stone. As this is so, I should conclude that the stone, 
when in position, was laid flat, and not upright, as Gama 
supposed. 

Over the two heads (in Gallatin’s drawing) are series of 
24 and 21 indications, = 45 (twice 45 = 90 x 4 = 360). I 
make out 180 indications ; this doubled, would give 360 
for the days of the year, not including the five intercalary 
days. 

Gama observes that ‘‘ we have delineated on this stone 
the dates of the five principal positions of the sun, from the 
vernal to the autumnal equinox. Three of these, the two 
transits of the sun by the zenith (22d May and 26th July), 
and the autumnal equinox (22d September), are the Mex- 
ican days on which these phenomena occurred in the first 
year of the cycle (I. Tochtli) ; and the two others, the 
vernal equinox (22d March), and the Summer solstice 
(22d June), are the Mexican days on which these two oc- 
curred in the XIII. Acatl.” He also informs us that this 
Zodiac is a true meridional clock, .by means of which the 
Mexicans knew the eight intervals of the artificial day ; 
four for the morning and four for the evening, from the 
rising to the setting of the sun, as shown, most probably, 
by the shadows of the eight gnomons fixed in the holes in 
the circumference. : 

In the second lot of presents sent by Montezuma to 
Cortez, were two circular plates, one of gold, the other of 
silver, as large as carriage-wheels. One, representing the 
sun, was richly carved, or in relief, ‘‘ with tufts of plants 
and animals.’’ It was valued at nearly $300,000. The 
silver wheel weighed some fifty pounds. At Tlascald, 
with other presents from Montezuma, were ‘‘ embossed 
gold plates” (Zodiacs). In a pond in Guatimozin’s 
garden, the soldiers of Cortez found ‘‘a sun, as it was 
called” ; this was one of the Zodiacs, or Aztec calendar 
wheels. Benvenuto Cellini saw some of these things, and 
was filled with admiration. They all went into the melt- 
ing-pot centuries ago ; but if they had been preserved, 
they might have assisted us in deciphering with accuracy 
the stone Zodiac which we have endeavored to describe. 

No pains have been taken to preserve the stone Zodiac 
from injury. It is now stuck in the wall of the tower of 
the cathedral, and has been exposed to the action of the 
weather and other causes of injury ever since its discoy- 
ery. Thus some of the details we have described can 
with difficulty be made out at the present time ; but by 
referring to the engraving illustrating Gama's rare work, 


published in Mexico at the beginning of this century, 
much aid is given. This drawing, though, as before re- 
marked, not complete, was made when the Zodiac was in 
better condition than it has been for many years. 

As very few Europeans have studied the curious sub- 
ject of the astronomy of the Red Man, whose peculiar 
form of civilization reached its highest development, 
under diversified conditions, in the countries of Mexico 
and Peru, it may seem surprising that so much scientific 
knowledge should be imputed to them, as is involved in 
the descriptions of the stone Zodiac. 

There can, however, be no doubt that the Red race ar- 
rived at a very considerable acquaintance with celestial 
phenomena. In Grave Creek Mound, Western Virginia, 
stone tubes have been found, supposed to have been in- 
tended for viewing the stars, after the manner practiced 
by early Oriental nations. 

In ancient Mexico, where science was more advanced, 
the causes of eclipse were known. The learned men gave 
an account of the great comets, especially the one of 1489. 
They also had a system of constellations, and were ac- 
quainted with four of the planets, including Venus. 
Gama describes an arrangement of three masses of stone 
at Chapultepec, so arranged as to indicate east and west, 
and to show by shadows the exact time of the rising and 
setting of the sun at the period of the equinoxes and sol- 
stices, and the true mid-day during the year. Ina late 
examination of the Pyramid of Xochichalco, or Hill of 
Flowers, an apartment was discovered, having a hole in 
its roof leading up to the summit of the pyramid, and so 
placed that it permitted the sun’s rays to enter, and to 
fall, as tradition says, upon an altar at the exact date of 
the sun’s crossing the tropics. 

In Central America the Red race constructed calendars 
bearing considerable resemblance to those of the Mex- 
ican, and in New Granada the Muisca natives engraved 
calendars on -polished stone, usually in a pgntagonal 
form, and their priests made lunar observations to regu- 
late the division of time, their year consisting of twenty 
lunar months. Many details concerning them and kin- 
dred.subjects will be found in my work on South Ameri- 
can antiquities. 

In Quito the Caranes conquered the ancient Quitus 
about 1000 a.p., and their chiefs, known as the Scyris, 
erected stone columns, which were used to observe the 
solstices and regulate the solar year. They are said to 
have had had twelve pilasters placed around tlieir chief 
temple, serving as so many gnomons, to show the first 
day of each of their twelve months.. These were most 
probably their own invention, and existed before their 
conquest by the later Incas of Peru. In Chile, the Arau- 
canos distinguished planets from stars, took note of sol- 
stices and equinoxes, and grouped the stars into constel- 
lations. Their year was solar, consisting of 365 days. 
They also had a lunar year of twelve moons of thirty days 
each. 

The Peruvians do not seem to have made as much pro- 
gress in astronomy as the Mexicans; but their mechan- 
ical arrangements were highly curious. Eight cylindrical 
towers were erected to the east and eight to the west of 
Cuzco. Each series of eight consisted of six large towers, 
in a straight line, with two smaller ones in the centre. 
The lines of towers were north and south, so that an ob- 
server stationed, say in the west group, could, by looking 
through the spaces, observe the sun rise between the op- 
posite spaces between the towers of the east group. 
Some writers say there were twelve towers on each side , 
but in a gold calendar described by me in the work 
alnded to, the number of towers in a row is eight. 
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These contrivances are believed to have indicated the sol- 
stices and other celestial phenomena. To discover the 
days of the equinox, they erooted a stone column in an 
open area in front of their temple. This column was in 
the centre of a circle, and a line was drawn from east to 
west, and when the noonday shadow of the pillar crossed 
this line at particular points, the equinoxes had arrived. 


_ AN APRIL SHOWER. 
By SypNEy Grey, 


Tue land with laughing light was crowned, 
All shadow scorning, 

When swiftly rose a cloud, and frowned 
Upon the morning ; 

Down in a torrent dropped amain 

The clatt’ring, patt’ring, sobbing rain. 
Spring used her power ; 

The sunbeams through the cloudlet shone, 

And in a trice the storm was gono— 
An April shower. 


My lady’s smiling face was deckod 
With gay contentment, 
When one small doubt our pleasure checked, 
And brought resentment. 
Her heart a prey to jealous fears, 
Down fell the dancing, glancing tears, 
Love used his power ; 
And kisses warm the cioud removed, 
Til, like the storm, her anger preved— 
An April shower. 


A KISS, AND WHAT CAME OF IT. 
By K. V. Hastines, 


‘‘Tr’s very queer,” said Dotty, standing on one foot, 
and reaching up just as high as she could get on a level 
with the picture ; ‘‘ they’re never half so handsome now- 
adays. Perhaps it’s on account of that beautiful dress. 
I wish gentlemen would wear red coats now, instead of 
those ugly black ones. I get tired of the sight of them.” 

She retreated a step, putting her head on one side in 
the attitude of a connoisseur. 

It was the Fourth of July, and the torpedoes were 
snapping, and the fire-crackers fizzing in the back-yard, 
where Dotty’s brothers were at play; while through the 
open window she could hear the cannon booming from 
the forts near the far-away city. 

Up from the village floated the “Star Spangled Ban- 
ner,” and its notes filled Dotty’s soul with patriotio pride. 

Had not her great-grandfather fought in the Revolu- 
tion, and was not her father a colonel of volunteers during 
the “‘late unpleasantness”? That flag over the mantel 
—had he not captured it single-handed? Didn’t her 
great-grandfather’s sword hang just beneath it ? Wasn’t 
her brother Harry at West Point, and wasn’t her father 
reading the Declaration of Independence in the village 
hall at this very moment ? 

Dotty felt herself grown three inches taller as she num- 
bered the exploits of her family ; and she doubled her 
little fist, and wished she had a chance to fight something 
or somebody—she didn’t care whom or what—for the 
red, white and blue ! 

But by-and-by she got tired of looking out of the window 
and listening to the distant thunder of guns, so she came 
out from behind the curtaiu, tumbled herself down on 
the sofa, and fell back on her favorite amusement—that 
of studying the picture opposite. 

She was called Dotty after “Dotty Dimple,” and on 
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account of the dimple in her little round chin. She her- 
self was a.round little maiden of fifteen, in a fluffy white 
dress, and with the softest brown eyes in the world, look- 
ing wonderingly up at the picture. 

‘What beautiful hair you have !” said she. “I wish 
mine were that color, instead of this ugly brown,” and 
she put her hand to her head, covered with the most be- 
witching little curls in the world. ‘“ But perhaps you 
used gold powder—people did in those days. However, 
you couldn’t have kept it on your mustache, and that’s 
as yellow as your hair. I wish my brother Harry looked 
like you !” and she nodded approvingly at the picture, 

The picture did not say anything, but smiled down on 
her most agreeably, and looked as though it would have 
returned all these compliments, had that been possible, 

It was the portrait of a handsome young man in tha 
costume of a century ago, a cross and ribbon on his 
breast, one of King George’s swords drawn and gleaming 
in his right hand, and in his left a staff from which flew 
the banner of Great Britain. It was evident that this 
golden-haired hero had been a royalist, had fought, bled 
and died on the wrong side ; and how in the world his 
portrait ever happened to survive those troublous times 
is more than Dotty could tell, or her friends either. 

The picture had been left them by a distant relative, 
and no one knew whose portrait it was, nor whence it 
came ; but Dotty’s mother had had it hung for the sake 
of the young soldier’s bonny bright eyes and yellow hair, 
and there it had been ever since. 

The day was very warm, and Dotty’s eyelids began to 
feel very heavy, so she closed them for a few minutes 
and reflected. : 

‘‘I wonder how it looks near by ?” said she, her thoughts 
still running on the picture. «I'll get up and see.” 

So she roused herself, skipped up on the arm of the 
sofa, and stood as tall as she could stretch. 

“Why, it looks still nicer! How bright all the colors 
are, and what funny wrinkles the paint makes!” And 


| she put up her finger and rubbed it over the canvas. 


‘What a red mouth! I wonder if he ever kissed any- 
body with it! I'll kiss him, any way !” 

And impulsive Dotty put up her own warm little 
mouth, and kissed the Britisher right on his. 

But the queerest thing in the world happened to Dotty 
just then ! 

Instead of touching cold paint and stiff canvas, another 
pair of lips met hers and returned the kiss with such 
vigor that her timid little kiss was almost drowned in the 
hearty smack with which it was met. 

And then, before she could jump down and run away, 
an arm—the one that held the flag-staff—came out from 
the canvas and clasped -her waist, pressing her close 
against a breast which was no longer merely red paint, 
but had now become flesh and blood, warm and beating. 

“Oh! oh!” gasped Dotty, trying to get away. ‘I—I 
beg your pardon! I didn’t know you were alive.” 

“Of course I'm alive,” laughed the picture, “and you 
needn’t beg my pardon, my dear; I’m sure I’m very 
much obliged to you,” and he took off his hat with his 
other hand and made her a low bow. , 

“But let me go, please,” said Dotty, putting one little 
plump hand against his shoulder, and trying to push 
herself away, ‘‘ you know, if you're alive, it isn’t right at 
all. Oh, dear! what shall I do?” and she almost whim- 
pered, with her head on his broad, red shoulder. 

‘Don’t cry, my dear,” said the picture, kissing her 
again, and: patting her silky little head. ‘“There’s no 
harm done, and I’m sure I’m very much obliged to you 
for letting me out; I was deucedly tired of staying 
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plastered up against that wall, and now I'll have a 
change. Just wait tili I can get out,” and he drew up 
first one leg and then the other, and put them over the 
frame, very much as one climbs a fence. 

“Why, how can you ?” asked Dotty, staring ; ‘‘ you’re 
only a half-length, you know.” 

“Oh, I had them all the time,” said the picture, laugh- 
ing, ‘‘ but I kept them doubled up, and down behind the 
frame,” and he jumped down to the sofa, and then to the 
floor, gallantly assisting Dotty as she sprang down beside 
him. 

Then they stood off, and looked at each other for a 
minute ; and while Dotty’s eyes traveled all over him, 
from the huge buckles on his cavalry-boots to the ribbon 
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that tied his queue, his on:y got as far as her pretty face, 
and then rested there. 

By-and-by Dotty burst out laughing. 

“Isn’t it funny !” said she. ‘‘I never heard of such a 
thing before. How did it happen ?” 

“Tt happened through your kiss ; without that, I should 
have remained in my frame as long as paint and canvas 
would hold together. I thank you a thousand times!” 
He put his hand on his heart and bowed lower than 
ever. 

“But,” said Dotty, in some confusion, ‘‘ would it 
always be so? Suppose I should kiss ‘ Mercy’s Dream,’ 
up there, would she and the angel come down and walk 
about ?” 

“Of course not, they’re not portraits. 
old gentleman up there—who’s he ?”’ 

‘Why, he’s my grandfather !” 

“« Well, you can have him down here in a twinkling if 
you wish. You only have to climb up there and kiss 
him, and he'll be beside you in a minute.” 


But there’s an 
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matters, the eldest lady present will kindly take the chair.” 
on doesn’t apply to her—and the chair remains vacant.] 


“T don’t think I want to,” said Dotty, dubiously. 
“‘ Don’t you think. he looks rather sour ?”’ 

‘Cross as the deuce,” replied the picture, promptly. 
“J shouldn't advise you to animate him; but if you 
found him troublesome, you could get rid of him at any 
time.” 

‘How ?” 

“*Merely by saying that you wished him back in his 
frame, and then back he’d have to go; but, after you’d 
once sent him back, nothing in the world would get him 
out again. He’d be done for.” 

Dotty looked at the old gentleman once more, and 
thought what a pleasure it would be to him to get down 
and walk round again like other people ; but his face was 
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all drawn up into knots, and he looked too bitter cross 
for anything ; so she concluded to leave him where he 
was—at least for the present. 

Then she looked at the young picture before her, as he 
stood twirling his mustache and smiling at her, and she 
thought how handsome he was, and how good-natured he 
looked ; and then a mischievous thought popped into her 
head. 

“‘Oh,” she cried, laughing out merrily. 
you go back whenever I choose, can’t I ?” 

“*You caz,” said the picture, but he didn’t laugh much ; 
‘but I hope you never will, for I should be very sorry to 
go back—very, very sorry to leave you.” 

And he looked at her so tenderly that poor little Dotty 
blushed. 

‘‘I—I don’t mean to,” she stammered. ‘‘I was only 
joking. I don’t want you to go back ; but—will you tell 
me your name, please ?” 

‘Sir Erskine Fitzsummers, at your service. And what 
is yours ?” 


“Tean make 
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A KISS, AND WHAT CAME OF IT.— ‘‘‘ BUT LET ME GO, PLEASE,’ SAID DOTTY, PUTTING ONK LITTLE PLUMP HAND AGAINST HIS 
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“‘Dotty Dalrymple ; but most people call me Dotty 
Dimple.” 

Sir Erskine laughed. 

‘What a nice little name! Dotty—Dotty—Dotty !” 

He said it over a great many times, as though he were 
tasting it. 

“«Why don’t you sit down ?” asked Dotty ; ‘‘ you must 
be tired.” And she seated herself by the open window. 

“T am tired,” said Sir Erskine. ‘I’ve been standing 
and waving that flag for so many years! And my sword, 
too—I may as well put that up now,” and he slapped it 
into the scabbard with a clatter that sounded quite fero- 
cious and made Dotty start. ‘‘But I don’t feel in very 
good order to sit down with you, Miss Dotty. I haven’s 
been dusted in three or four days, nor washed since I 
came into the house.” 

** Haven't you ?” asked Dotty, horrified, and opening 
her eyes very wide. ‘‘ Why, I'll give you some water and 
towels directly.” 

‘They wouldn’t be of much use,” said Sir Erskine, 
stopping her as she was rising. ‘‘I have to be washed 
with turpentine and a slice of raw potato. If you use 
water, you must be a water-color,” and he looked at her 
closely as though to see whether she were stippled. 

‘Am I?” asked Dotty, staring. ‘‘I didn’t know that. 
But I’m afraid there isn’t any turpentine in the house. I 
don’t know of any. You can have the potato, of course, 
if it will do without the other. OrI might dust you, you 
know ; there’s a feather-brush behind the door.” 

“Thank you,” said Sir Erskine. ‘I'll be much in- 
debted if you will.” 

And he brought the brush and handed it to Dotty, who 
whisked him off as she would have done with a big vase 
or statue. 

“Thank you,” said he again. ‘‘Could you give my nose 
another brush ? It still feels dusty. Ah, that’s better ! 
Now I feel a different person.” 

And he seated himself beside Dotty, and smiled at her 
more sweetly than ever, so that she turned aside her 
blushing little face, and looked out of the window. 

The day was very warm, but a breeze was stealing up 
from the south and fluttering the leaves in the maple- 
tree opposite the window, and the soft little rings of 
Dotty’s hair. 

The tiny yellow butterflies were flitting hither and 
thither, and holding a congress on the gravel-walk— 
perhaps drawing up declarations of independence of 
their own, while Tatters, the little Skye terrier, was 
charging into their midst and scattering them only to 
reassemble in the self same spot. 

Two late dandelions nodded their yellow heads at 
Dotty, and a great crimson rose reached up and peeped 
at her over the window-sill, while she put her hand to 
her puzzled little brain and wondered what it all meant. 

What would her father and mother say, and,what would 
Harry think of it ? She was afraid they wouldn’t approve 
of so large an addition to the family, and one who wore 
such very queer clothes, too. 

But how very nice he was, and how handsome, and how 
nice it was to have him sitting just there beside her ! And 
Dotty thought ske should always like him, no matter 
whether her father and mother did or not. 

Here she looked up and saw the aspen all of a quiver, 
but it didn’t flutter half as much as she did, poor little 
girl! for just then she felt an arm sliding gently round 
her waist. 

* She drew away a little, but the arm was very persistent, 
and slid still further ; and when she put out a little hand 
fo push away the handsome scarlet coat on which she was 


by this time resting, it was caught and kissed, and held 
so tight that she could not get it away again. 

“ Dotty, Dotty, darling !”’ said a very sweet voice in her 
ear, ‘‘don’t push me away, my dear—please don’t push 
me away. Look round at me, and tell me you're glad 
you kissed me ont of my frame.” 

‘* Yes, I am,” faltered Dotty ; ‘‘ of courseIam. It must 
have been very tedious up therg.” 

But she didn’t turn her face to him very much, and all 
the time she was trying to unclasp the fingers that held 
her waist so tightly. 

“Please don’t, Dotty !—please let me hold you s0, 
There isn’t any harm, and it makes me so happy.” 

“I don’t think it’s right,” said Dotty, faintly ; but by 
this time her head was on his shoulder, and so heavy that 
she couldn’t lift it up again. 

‘It is right,” said Sir Erskine, emphatically. ‘‘ It’s 
very right that you should be kind to me, and that you 
should love me. You will, Dotty, won’t you ?” 

“‘Oh, IT hope not!” said Dotty ; ‘‘that would be very 
uncomfortable, you know. Besides that, you’re an Eng- 
lishman and I’m an American, and so it wouldn’t do.” 

‘‘That doesn’t make any difference, my pet; if you'll 
love me, I'll take you out of this cursed rebel country, 
and we'll go back to England, where men fear God and 
honor the king.” 

“What !” cried Dotty, scarcely able to believe her 
patriotic little ears. ‘‘ Leave America! go to England ? 
I'd rather die !” 

And she brought an emphatic little fist down on he 
white muslin knee. 

“Why, Dotty ?” remonstrated Sir Erskine. ‘‘ America 
is full of rebellion—even rank treason! This can’t last, 
you know ; and as soon as we have caught and hung that 
arch-traitor, Washington, the whole country will be under 
its rightful king again.” 

And his blue eyes blazed with righteous indignation. 

But Dotty tore herself loose from his arm and stood 
before him, stamping her foot with wrath. 

‘“What ! Were you a Tory, and did you fight against 
my great-grandfather, and all the rest of them? Oh, I’m 
sorry I kissed you, and I wish you were back in your frame 
—there ! and the foolish little thing, forgetting it was 
altogether too late to hang Washington or her great- 
grandfather, burst into a torrent of sobs. 

‘‘Oh, Dotty !” said a sorrowful voice almost above her, 
and then she knew what she had done. 

She looked at the chair beside her, but Sir Erskine was 
gone. She glanced hurriedly up at the frame, and there 
he was, to be sure, just drawing in his last leg and his 
face flattening out into one of paint and canvas once more. 
Again the hand that had clasped her waist grasped the 
flagstaff, and the sword came flashing out of its scabbard, 
and waved in air. 

‘Oh, oh !” cried Dotty, in agony. ‘I didn’t mean it! 
I didn’t, indeed! Oh, come back! come back ! you can 
hang Washington, if you like!” and she jumped up on 
the sofa, and tried to pull him out of his frame. But she 
could not get hold of him, and her hands slipped off the 
smooth surface of the picture. She stood upon tiptoe, 
and kissed him over and over again ; but though at first 
the lips pouted as though they would have returned it if 
they could, they soon stiffened into the smile which had 
now become rather rueful, and Dotty’s kisses were all in 
vain. 

“Oh! oh!” cried the poor little girl. ‘‘ What shall I 
do ? what skall I do ?” and she flung herself on the sofa, 
in a passion of tears, and sobbed as though her heart 
would break, : 
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And there her father found her when he came home, 
sound asleep, but with the tears still beading her pretty 
lashes. To him poor, remorseful Dotty told a part of her 
wonderful tale, but he only laughed, and told her it was 
all a dream. 

But Dotty knows better, and has tried a hundred times 


to bring Sir Erskine back to life. But though she has 
kissed him, and called to him many a time since, Sir 
Erskine never moves a muscle, nor answers a word ; and 
the only thing left to remind her of the past are the blue 
eyes, once so merry, now so melancholy, which follow 
and reproach her everywhere, 


NEW YORK CITY DURING THE MIDDLE OF THE 
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By Evert A. 


Tue administration of Lieutenant-governor Clarke 
ended with the arrival of a new governor in September, 
1743. By his intimate acquaintance with the resources of 
the province through the subordinate offices which he 
had held, and the opportunities of which he availed him- 
self, of securing an interest in lucrative grants of land, he 
had amassed a considerable fortune in America, esti- 
mated at £100,000. On his return voyage to England, in 
1745, he was taken prisoner by the French ; but was soon 
released from captivity, and obtained a handsome re- 
muneration from Parliament for his losses by this disaster, 
and also by the fire in the fort. He then retired to the 
enjoyment of a fine estate in Cheshire which he had pur- 
chased, and lived to an advanced age, dying in 1759. 
Admiral George Clinton, his successor in the Govern- 
ment of New York, was a younger son of the Earl of 
Lincoln, allied to influential ancestors of the nobility, 
another of those scions of the aristocracy engrafted on the 
profitable colonial administration in America. He had 
early entered the navy, attained the rank of Captain in 
1716, and in 1732 been Governor of Newfoundland while 
in command of the squadron at that station. Smith, who 
has a keen eye for the personal qualities of the Englishmen 
sent to govern the province, says at his appointment that, 
‘preferring ease and good cheer to the restless activity 
of ambition, there wanted nothing to engage the interest 
of his powerful patrons in his favor, than to humor a 
simple-hearted man, who had no ill-nature, nor sought 
anything more than a genteel frugality and common 
civility while he was mending his fortunes, till his friends 
could recall him, and with justice to their own characters 
and interest, to some indolent and more lucrative sta- 
tion.” 

The ten years which he passed at the head of the Gov- 
ernment in New York, it is said, secured him the desired 
competency. His most important employments were in 
securing the aid of the Iroquois, and grants from the 
Assembly in the military operations against the French, 
the pecuniary questions connected with which proved the 
main subject of the political agitations of the day. In 
the Indian affairs he was aided by an agent of his own 
selection, an English gentleman who had settled in the 
Mohawk territory, and by his activity and address gained 
great influence with the natives. This was William, sub- 
sequently Sir William, Johnson, a title to be earned by 
distinguished military service ; while another reputation 
was made at this time in the war with France, in the 
naval department by Captain Warren, who sailed from 
New York in command of the royal fleet, to take part in 
the siege of Louisburg, his presence at which, also, 
gained him the honor of knighthood. Sir Peter Warren, 
by his frequent presence in the harbor and residence in 
the city, with which he formed an intimate association by 
his marriage with the danghter of Stephen De Lancey, 
became one of the honored celebrities of the place. His 
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name is perpetuated to this day in the street called after 
him. After the siege of Louisburg, he passed rapidly 
through the higher grades of the service, greatly distin- 
guished himself in the action off Cape Finisterre, and 
died near the age of sixty, in 1758. Governor Clinton 
was not fortunate in the management of parties in New 
York. By his quarrel with Chief-justice De Lancey, he 
lost a powerful supporter, and the opposition in the 
Assembly gained an active leader; nor was he more suc- 
cesful in retaining the aid of Colden, who, for some time, 
defended his measures. 

It is a relief, amidst the perplexities of the political al- 
tercations of the period, growing out of the struggle for 
power and, incidentally, for liberty, complicated too by 
the family intrigues of the permanent office-holders, to 
note the beginning of a serious effort to establish what 
had certainly long been needed, a college in New York ; 
though even here this seemingly peaceful project awak- 
ened old animosities and supplied the material for new 
party contests. It was not at all creditable to the colony 
that this means of higher education had been so long 
neglected. The wealth of the settlement was at any time 
sufficient to supply the moderate requirements of the 
small body of learned men needed to keep up such an 
institution ; and it might have been expected that the 
emigrants from Holland, bringing with them a proud 
recollection of the literary glories of the Fatherland, would 
seek to emulate the noble choice of the defenders of 
Leyden, who asked as the reward for their heroic exer- 
tions only the privilege of a university within the walla 
they had so nobly defended. Nor should the English- 
men, their successors in authority in the province, have 
been less sensible to the value of such an organized seat 
of learning. Yet they had suffered twice the period of 
the Dutch rule to elapse before entering upon the work. 
More than a hundred years before, only eight after the 
landing of the Massachusetts Bay colonists, the founda- 
tions of Harvard had been laid, and at this period had 
sent forth to the world a noble array of graduates te 
supply the intellectual wants of the country in profes- 
sional and public life. 

The college named after William and Mary, in Virginia, 
would, but for untoward circumstances, have had a still 
earlier date ; as it was it had been about fifty years ia 
operation. Yale dated from the first year of the century, 
but for Harvard it would have been established much 
earlier. The charter of the College of New Jersey was 
obtained in 1746. New York comes fifth in the list of the 
colleges of America. 

An explanation is found for this delay in the exclusive 
trading habits of the town, and the somewhat disunited 
elements of the population, shown in the diversity of lan- 
guage and of religion.* 


— 


* Dr. N. F. Moore's “ Historical Sketch of Oolumbia College.* | 
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The last may have had much to do with it ; for when 
the effort was at length made its accomplishment was 
retarded by the jealousies of the chief religious denomina- 
tions in the city. It appears by the records of Trinity 
Church that as early as 1703, in the administration of 
Cornbury, a college was contemplated to be erected on a 
portion of King’s Farm. The matter had been again 
talked of in connection with the benevolent scheme 
of Bishop Berkeley for the advancement of learning in 
America, but nothing was fairly done toward this object 
till an Act was passed by the Assembly and approved by 
Governor Clinton in 1746, for raising the sum of £2,250, 
by a public lottery, ‘‘ for the encouragement of learning 


there were, exclusive of the clergy, but thirteen persons 
of collegiate education in the province. 

In 1748 New York was visited by a highly intelligent 
foreigner, the Swedish traveler Peter Kalm, who in his 
published travels has left us some interesting notices of 
the city. Naturalists are from the nature of their studies 
close, and it may be added generally quick observers. 
Kalm approached New York at the end of October, 
through New Jersey, by way of Staten Island, where he 
notices the fine prospect of hill and valley, cultivated 
fields less intercepted by woods than he had seen else- 
where, the numerous farm-houses of wood and stone, with 
their almost universal accompaniment of apple-orchards, 
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and founding a college within the colony.” Other Acts 
of the kind followed, by which, at the close of 1751, more 
than £3,000 was raised and vested in a body of ten 
trustees, seven of whom belonged to the Church of 
England ; two being of the Dutch Church and one a 
Presbyterian. 

Trinity Church then tendered a site, as originally con- 
templated—a portion of the King’s Farm. Their rela- 
tions to the Episcopal Church, in the composition of the 
trustees and the proposed grant, stirred up an opposition 
on the part of the other religious bodies, which was con- 
ducted with much activity by William Livingston, the 
sole Presbyterian trustee, who published a series of arti- 
cles on the subject in Parker’s paper, ‘‘The Independent 
Reflector.” The discussion delayed the foundation to 
another administration. At this time, according to Smith, 


the fruit of which was everywhere being crushed in the 
simple wooden presses. Cherry-trees, also, with which 
the island yet abounds, were planted along the borders 
of the corn-fields. It is amusing to note the solemnity 
with which he records the voyage from the island to the 
city. ‘About eight o’clock,” says he, ‘‘in the morning 
we arrived at the place where we were to cross the water, 
in order to come to the town of New York. We left our 
horses here, and went on board the yacht. We were to 
go eight English miles by sea ; however, we landed about 
eleven o’clock in the morning at New York.” The phe- 
nomena of the voyage were worthy of record. Wild 
ducks—blue-bills, as the people called them—were in 
immense quantities on the water, but very shy. ‘‘On the 
shore of the continent” fine, sloping corn-fields were to 
be seen, and there were many boats about in the bay, in 
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which fishermen were catching oysters with the long rake 
or tongs in use at the present day. The oyster, indeed, 
particularly attracted the attention of our naturalist. He 
records the innumerable quantities of them about New 
York, few places having them ‘“‘ of such an exquisite taste 
and of so great a size,” and is at pains to describe the 
means taken for their preservation to form an article of 
export to the West Indies and other places. The pickling 
process, of which he gives an account, is familiar, but the 
potted oyster is less known to modern consumers. ‘‘ They 
are taken out of the shells, fried with butter, put into a 
glass or earthen vessel with the melted butter over them, 
so that they are quite covered with it, and no air can get 
to them.” Of the wholesomeness of the oyster as an 
article of food, he received the most unequivocal testi- 
mony. ‘‘ Some people,” he writes, ‘‘ assured us that they 
had not felt the least inconvenience, after eating a con- 
siderable quantity of them.” The old traditionary rule 
was then in vogue that they were best in those months 
which have the letter ‘‘r” in their name; there were, 
however, ‘‘poor people who 
live all the year long upon 
nothing but oysters and 
bread,” a palatable and whole- 
some dict, we fear long since 
banished from our modern 
tenement and almshouses. 
The eating of the oyster was 
not the last of this excellent 
commodity ; the shells were 
converted into an inferior 
lime, and sometimes into 
manure, in which latter case 
our ‘scientific traveler on one 
occasion hints that they would 
have served the purpose bet- 
ter if they had been crushed. 
The Indians, he observes, 
made oysters their chief food, 
their old settlements being 
indicated by heaps of the 
shells, a deposit which one 
should be cautious in attribut- 
ing, in such places, to the over- 
flow of the sea. Clams, like- 
wise, were much affected by 
the Indians, for whom they 
were preserved dried in the sun, while the purple part 
of the shells furnished them with wampum, for money, 
and with an ornament for the women “‘ when they intend 
to appear in full dress.” The lobsters, with which the 
East River in the vicinity of the city has so long 
abounded, were once, it seems from this narrative, un- 
known to the region, until happily one of the gresi well- 
boats in which they were brought from New England 
broke in pieces amidst the rocks of Hell Gate, and sent 
its prolific freight to colonize the adjoining waters. 
Turning from the crustacea to the higher race of man, 
our European is struck with the number of Jews in the 
city, their general prosperity and great privileges, spite 
of their late exclusion from voting for representatives, of 
which he may not have heard, or, perhaps, did not think 
worthy of mention. They had their city and country 
houses, owned by themselves, were allowed to keep shops 
in town, freighted their own ships, and enjoyed the wor- 
ship of their own sanctuary. Kalm was attracted by 
their synagogue, visited it twice, and tells us how both 
men and women were dressed entirely in the English 
fashior—he probably expected to find them in square 
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caps and gabardines—and how, ‘during prayers, she 
men spread a white cloth over their heads, which, per- 
haps, is to represent sackcloth’’; naively adding, ‘‘ but I 
observed that the wealthier sort of people had a much 
richer cloth than the poorer ones.” For the rest, there 
were eight other churches in the town, including the 
Quakers’ meeting-house. Foremost, of course, was the 
English Church, or Trinity, provided with a steeple and 
a bell, as was also the receatly built Presbyterian Church ; 
while the new Dutch Church, that on Nassau Street, 
afterwards the Post Office, and but recently demolished. 
boasted the only public clock in the town. The utter 
indifference to the points of the compass in the erec- 
tion of these various sacred edifices is noticed. ‘‘ Some 
churches stand, as is usual, from east to west, others from 
south to north, and cthers in different positions. In this 
new Dutch Church there is neither altar, vestry, choir, 
sconces, nor paintings. Some trees are planted round it, 
which make it look as if it were built in a» wood”—a 
pleasant circumstance this last, which doubtless afforded a 
compensation to our natural- 
ist for the absence within of 
those emblems of ritualism 
which he notices, and which 
so learned a traveler ought 
scarcely to have looked for in 
the worship of the iconoclastic 
Hollanders, who had stripped 
the splendidly furnished ca- 
thedrals of their own countries 
bare to the very walls. It was 
not the fashion in those days 
for the traveler to pursue the 
modern art of ‘‘ interviewing,” 
for purposes of publication, 
the distinguished men with 
whom he came in hospitable 
contact, else Kalm might have 
given us some rare personal 
notices of his friend and cor- 
respondent, Colden, who 
shared with him his devotion 
to natural history, and of the 
other eminent counselors and 
men of family, ‘‘ gentlemen ” 
and ‘‘esquires,” who figured 
about the petty gubernatorial 
court, and some of whom in their unrest, consciously or 
unconsciously, were paving the way for a new order of 
things in the country. So we must be content with a 
glance at the streets and the outsides of the houses, listen- 
ing to nothing that was said in the living rooms within 
of the late negro plot, or the conduct of the French war, 
or of the executive wisdom of the sailor at the head of 
affairs, or of the English parsons, or the Dutch dominies, 
and other topics of the times. The traveler was a natur- 
alist, and may have studied plants and animals more than 
men. He notices the fine appearance which the trees 
give the chief streets—the beeches, locusts, limes and 
elms—and the solace which they must be to the in- 
habitants in the heats of Summer. ‘‘I found it extremely 
pleasant,” says he, ‘‘ to walk in the town, forit seemed quite 
like a garden.” Numerous birds of various kinds found 
shelter in the foliage, but their singing was, in a manner, 
drowned by the obstreperous frogs which abounded in 
the watery places of the city, ‘‘ frequently, especially in 
the evening, when the days had been hot, and a rain was 
expected, making such a noise that it is difficult fora 
person to make himself hyard,’ The houses, at this time, 
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were mostly built of bricks, ‘‘gonerally strong and neat, 
and several stories high.” The old custom of placing 
the gable ends toward the street was beginning to be dis- 
used. There was a balcony on the roof of many of the 
houses, from which a pleasant river-prospect was to be 
enjoyed ; within there was an absence of hangings to the 
walls, which, however, doubtless reflecting something of 
the wealthy art of Holland, ‘‘ were quite covered with all 
sorts of drawing and pictures in small frames.”” The 
water of the city wells was bad, which ‘lies heavy upon 
the horses of the stranger that come to this place ; for 
they do not like to drink the water from the wells in the 
town.’”’ There was, however, a good spring at a little dis- 
tance, from which the natives supplied their tea-kettles, 
while they had another resource in the ‘‘ very strong and 
fiery ’’ Madeira, which was then the chief wine drank in 
the colonies. It is to be noticed, as a curious item, that 
Newcastle coals were then beginning to be used in many 
parts of the town, ‘‘ both for kitchen fires and in rooms, 
because they are reckoned cheaper than wood, which at 
present costs thirty shillings of New York currency per 
fathom.” Watermelons were then a famous growth of the 
island. Kalm mentions seeing one at Governor Clinton’s 
table in September, 1750, which weighed forty-seven 
pounds. The greater part of the inhabitants of the city 
at the time of his visit were Dutch, and were still, espe- 
cially the old people, speaking their mother-tongue. 

Wearied and perplexed with the cares of office, broken 
in health, seeking ease, indifferent to popularity, attend- 
ing church but three or four times during the ten years 
of his administration, avoiding publicity—many of the 
citizens never seeing him,* Admiral Clinton, in 1753, 
retired from the government of New York, and on his 
return to England became Governor of Greenwich Hos- 
pital and a member of Parliament. He died in 1761, 
leaving a son, Henry, subsequently the distinguished 
British commander in the Revolution, whom he had al- 
ready introduced to military service in the country as 
captain-lieutenant of the New York companies. 

The successor of Clinton in the administration of the 
province was Sir Danvers Osborne, brother-in-law to the 
Earl of Halifax, by whose influence he had received the 
appointment. He held a seat in Parliament, and is de- 
scribed as a gentleman of great worth ; but, unhappily, 
his mind was disordered by o great domestic affliction, in 
the death of his wife, which had led him to attempt sui- 
cide. It was thought by his friends that new scenes and 
duties abroad would divert him from his melancholy ; 
but he was not adequate to the cares of so vexed an ad- 
ministration as that of New York. The new code of in- 
structions prepared by the Lords of Trade, requiring a 
more stringent assertion of the royal prerogative, which 
he bore with him, might well have daunted a stronger 
resolution ; and though he was received on his arrival, in 
October, 1753, with extraordinary greetings by the citi- 
zens, on occasion of the usual procession to the Town 
Hall for the proclamation of his authority, he could not 
but perceive that these noisy manifestations were in- 
tended more as a censure of his predecessor than an 
honor to himself. So Clinton felt, and retired from the 
procession. This was the humor of the populace, and 
except in rare cases, where regret was really felt for the 
loss of great private worth, natural attendant upon 
the provincial administration. In the frequent changes 
of Governors the people were ever ready to ‘welcome 
the coming, speed the parting guest." 

This tumultuous reception occurred a few days after 
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Osborne's arrival on the 10th. It was followed in the 
afternoon by a dinner given at Burns's coffee-house, on 
Broadway, by the corporation, to the two Governors and 
the Council ; the city kept its wonted holiday, church- 
bells were rung, cannon fired, the houses in the evening 
were illuminated, the bonfires lighted on the common, 
and drunken carousals closed the festivities of the day. 

Clinton was then living at his house at Flughing, and 
Osborne was received by his wife’s relative, Mr. Murray, 
at his residence. Avoiding the riotous display, he passed 
the latter part of the day quietly at home, and rising 
early the next morning, took a survey alone of the mar- 
kets and the town. Convening his Council in the fore- 
noon, he informed them that he was enjoined to insist 
upon ‘the permanent, indefinite support of government,” 
and in reply to his inquiry as to the prospect of success, 
was told the Assembly could not be brought to consent 
to it ; it being, as we have observed, an instinct of that 
body to dispense its grants of money according to its own 
humor or sense of interest at the moment, which, of 
course, detracted very much from the dignity of the gov- 
ernment, and was an unfailing source of contention be- 
tween the royal authorities and the popular representatives. 
On a reduced scale the Governor was the sovereign and 
the Assembly the Parliament of England; and the 
struggles at Westminster were perpetuated in the City 
Hall in Wall Street. 

On ascertaining the opinions of the Council on this 
question of prerogative, Osborne exclaimed : ‘‘ Then what 
am I come here for?” The same day, at dinner, he said 
to Mr. De Lancey: ‘‘I believe I shall soon leave you tha 
government ; I find myself unable to support the burden 
of it.” The next morning the unhappy Governor waa 
found dead, suspended by his silken handkerchief to the 
spikes on the summit of the garden wall of Mr. Murray's 
house. On his table was found a paper written in his 
own hand, Quem Deus vult perdere prius dementat, and tha 
coroner’s inquest, adds Smith, who supplies the particu- 
lars, ‘‘ believed his testimony, for they found him a 
lunatic.” 

The last official act of Governor Clinton had been, ac- 
cording to royal instructions, to appoint James De Lancey 
Lieutenant-governor of the province, and immediately 
upon the death of Osborne he published his commission 
to the members of the council, a public proclamation 
being forbidden by the unhappy event of the morning, 
which, as he writes to the Lords of Trade, ‘‘ has filled the 
eyes of all persons here with tears.’’* 

De Lancey, whom we have hitherto met at the Zenger 
trial, and in other relations, in his capacity of Chief-justice 
of the Supreme Court, was the son of the earliest emigrant 
of the name to the province, the Huguenot Stephen Da 
Lancey, a native of Normandy, who, driven from Franca 
by the persecutions attendant on the revocation of the 
edict of Nantes, emigrated to Holland, thence to Eng- 
land, whence in 1686 he came to New York. 

Here, hy his ability as a merchant, a faculty for some 
time almost engrossed in the city by the French refugees, 
he rose rapidly in wealth, was chosen alderman, became 
an influential member of the Assembly. Zealous in his 
religious convictions, he contributed liberally to the sup- 
port of the first French Church, in Pine Street, which he 
left with reluctance in consequence of the disturbances 
in that body in Burnet’s adminfstration, already noticed, 
and was at the time of his death, in 1741, a vestryman of 
Trinity Church. 


* Lieutenant-governor De Lancey to the ngsts of Trade. 
Doc.,, VI., 804. 
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By his marriage with Ann Van Cortlandt, in 1700, he 
had several sons and two daughters. One of the latter, 
as we have mentioned, was married to Admiral Sir Peter 
Warren. His son James, into whose hands the adminis- 
tration of the province now fell, was born in New York in 
1702. He was educated in England, at the University of 
Cambridge, and studied law at the Temple. In 1729 he 
was made a member of the Council in New York, and 
four years after was appointed Chief-justice. 

He had, consequently, at the death of Osborne, held this 
office for twenty years, and was, of course, intimately con- 
versant with the whole course of public affairs. The 
accidental intervals caused by the death or absence of the 
royal governors which had frequently occurred, and 
which necessarily brought into power rulers chosen from 
the people, and who were more immediately identified 
with their interests, doubtless had their influence in 
weakening dependence upon the foreign authority and 
preparing the way for an exclusive popular sovereignty. 

De Lancey had a delicate part to play in assuming the 
duties under which the unhappy Osborne had so readily 
succumbed. But while the people were unwilling to 
yield to the royal instructions regarding the provision 
for a permanent revenue for the officers of the crown, 
preferring to hold the control, according to circumstances, 
of the annual grants, many of the vexed questions which 
might have harassed a time of peace were lost in the im- 
perative demand arising from another and final struggle 
with France for empire on the continent. The new French 
war, destined to be so momentous in its results in influ- 
encing the destiny of America, was impending ; and the 
colonial measures attendant upon the coming issue were 
already shaping the future. 

Foremost among these, was the gathering, at the 
suggestion of the British Secretary of State, of com- 
missioners at Albany, in June, 1754, from the seven 
colonies north of the Potomac, to take measures for 
the common defense, particularly in relation to the alli- 
ance with the Indians of the Six Nations. Lieutenant- 
Governor De Lancey presided over this assembly, which 
included among its delegates several of the most able men 
of the province. Their deliberations rose above the 
immediate exigency to the adoption of a plan of union 
introduced by Benjamin Franklin, which provided a per- 
manent constitution, or form of representative govern- 
ment, in a council to be composed of forty-eight members 
to be elected in due proportion by the several colonies 
over which, however, there was to be a general head 
appointed by the crown, with a power of veto on the acts 
of the members. Bills were to originate with the council, 
and civil officers to be appointed by them, subject to the 
consent of the president. Money was to be issued by 
their joint order. The domestic government of the colonies, 
was to be untouched ; the object of the union was to 
secure a military organization of the whole and provide 
means for common objects of what might be called the 
national welfare outside of the separate states. Though 
the plan was not carried into effect, the very objections 
by which it was defeated only made it more prophetic of 
the consummation of new political ideas. The King saw 
danger in its definite, independent form of government. 
The people rejected its controlling, sovereign authority. 
The day on which the plan of confederation was signed, 
the Fourth of July, proved an ominous rehearsal.* It is 
noticeable that in the proposed apportionment of the dele- 
gates of the eleven colonies included in the plan of union, 
while seven were assigned to Massachusetts and Virginia 
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each, six to Pennsylvania, and five to Connecticut, New 
York was classed with Maryland, and North and South 
Carolina, each of which was to have four. 

De Lancey proved skillful and patriotic in the manage- 
ment of the assembly, and efficient in forwarding the 
military interests of the country. He was mainly engaged 
in these affairs till the arrival of the new governor, Sir 
Charles Hardy, in September, 1755. Like his predecessor 
in office, Clinton, Hardy’s profession was that of the 
navy. The son and grandson of eminent British naval 
commanders, he was marked out for promotion in the 
service. He came to New York with the rank of cap- 
tain and his title of knighthood, and left the city in July, 
1757, with the appointment of rear admiral of the blue, in 
command of the fleet sent to assist in the reduction of 
Louisburg. During this period of Jess than two years, 
he had constant occupation, in co-operation with General 
Shirley and others, in expediting the military operations 
on the Canadian frontier ; while in the civil affairs of the 
province he relied greatly on the counsel and ability of De 
Lancey, into whose hands the government again fell at 
his departure. 

There is an amusing anecdote of this dependence, re- 
lated by the historian Smith. It was a question whether 
De Lancey would be sustained in his seat as Chief-justice 
by Hardy, but the doubt was put an end to when the 
Governor, in the course of some legal proceedings, was 
called to act in his capacity of chancellor—a character he 
proved less anxious to assume than some of his predeces- 
sors. A demurrer was to be argued to a bill in chancery. 
The chancellor was loath to make his appearance in court, 
and summoned the counsel to his private room. ‘Does 
this matter,” said he, ‘‘turn upon a point of law?” On 
being assured that it did, he expressed his anxiety for the 
appearance of the Chief-justice, candidly adding : ‘‘I can’t 
take upon myself to say I understand the law. I have 
been a justice of the peace in England, but know nothing 
of the law. My knowledge, gentlemen, relates to the 
sea ; that is my sphere. If you want to know when the 
wind and tide suit for going down to Sandy Hook, I can 
tell you that. How can a captain of a ship know any- 
thing of your demurrers in law.” He then appealed to 
the gentlemen of the bar to settle the case themselves, 
which was, of course, impracticable; then suggested 
arbitration, which required the consent of the clients ; and 
finally was relieved by the appearance of De Lancey, 
whose subsequent decree the marine chancellor sanctioned 
by a simple and authoritative ‘‘Amen.” Hardy did not 
return to New York after the siege of Louisburg, but 
went on receiving higher grades of promotion, alternating 
his service in the navy with sitting in Parliament, ending 
his days in 1780, at the age of sixty-seven, in a sudden fit 
of illness at Portsmouth, as he was about hoisting his 
admiral’s flag for a fresh cruise in command of the West- 
ern Squadron. 

The three years of additional service of De Lancey as 
Lieutenant-governor were memorable in the history of 
the province and the country, witnessing the extraordi- 
nary efforts of the colonists in the national struggle with 
the French, the costly but ineffectual movements of 
Loudon and Abercrombie, the losses of regulars and pro- 
vincials at Fort William Henry and the attack om Ticon- 
deroga, the death of the gallan( and lamented Lord Howe, 
the final grasp of victory in the death-struggle of Wolfe 
and Montcalm at Quebec. New York, on whose soil the 
conflict was mostly carried on, became the training-school 
of the veterans of another and the greater war of the Rev- 
olution ; and the city, during this time, had its constan’ 
excitement in the discussion and activities of military 
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affairs. Here, at 
the outset, in 
December, 1755, 
following upon 
the defeat of 
Braddock in Vir- 
ginia, General 
Shirley held a 
Council of Gov- 
ernors of the 
Colonies, for the 
prosecution of 
the war, at which 
De Lancey assist- 
ed ; here Loudon 
arrived to take 
the chief com- 
mand in the en- 
suing July, here 
Hardy's fleet 
gathered for the 
siege of Louis- 
burg, and here 
Amherst had his 
headquarters in 
the Winter of 
1758-9. The as- 
sertion of civil 
independence 
meanwhile was 
not lost sight of 
by the people. 
The system of 
governing by 
royal instruc- 
tions in the de- 
mand for per- 
manent money 
grants, steadily 
opposed by the 
people, was re- 
linquished by 
the Board of 
Trade; and 
when, after the 
disastrous cam- 
paign of 1756, 
the Earl of Lou- 
don sought to 
billet a thousand 
British troops 
during the Win- 
ter in free quar- 
ters in the homes 
of the citizens of 
New York, the 
demand was 
steadily resisted 
by the Mayor— 
John Cruger 
then held the 
office — and cor- 
poration; and 
appeal was made 
to the Comman- 
der-in-chief and 
to the Governor, 
asserting the 
rights of the 
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GOVERNOR MONCETON. 


colonists as Englishmen under the common law and the 
Petition of Rights. : 

On the presentation of this remonstrance by the Mayor, 
Loudon exclaimed : ‘‘God d—n my blood ! if you do not 
billet my officers upon free quarters this day, I’ll order 
here all the troops in North America under my command, 
and billet them myself upon this city.” The affair was 
ended by a voluntary subscription to defray the expense, 
thus saving the principle at stake.* 

De Lancey’s administration was closed by his sudden 
death on the 30th of July, 1760. He spent the day before, 
says Smith, on Stater Island, at an interview with Mr. 
Boone and Mr. Barnard ; the latter leaving New Jersey 
for the government of Boston, and the 
former taking his place in command of 
New Jersey. General James Prevost, 
Gouverneur Morris, Mr. Walton and 
others were of the party, and Mr. De 
Lancey, as it was thought, suffered by the 
tart raillery of the company and a too free 
use of the cup; for his constitution, 
though not much shattered, began to give 
way to the liberties he had long indulged. 
Crossing the water for several miles in 
the evening air, he landed in low spirits, 
drank some wine and water at Mr. Watts’s, 
and rode on to his house, about a mile 
from town. He was found in the morning 
by one of his infant children gasping in 
the chair, and in the agonies of death ; and 
before a physician could be called to his 
assistance the vital spirit was gone. The 
immediate cause was supposed to be a fit 
of the asthma, to which he had been many 
years so subject as to be unable to take 
his ordinary repose in bed. 

This event threw the government into 
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the hands of Cadwallader Colden, the senior member of 
the Council, he having been connected with that body for 
thirty-seven years. He was now, at the age of seventy- 
three, living with his family at his seat of Coldenham, a 
tract of land on the Hudson, near Newburgh, in the en- 
joyment of the mature fame which he had earned no less 
by his literary and philosophic pursuits than by his 
active participation in the political affairs of the province. 
His ‘‘ History of the Five Indian Nations,” published in 
1727, a subject which he had made his own by his prac- 
tical acquaintance with the tribes, is the pioneer produc- 
tion of the English literature of the State; while his 
correspondence with Linneus, Franklin, and others, ex- 
hibits his accomplishments in various branches of science. 
He had yet some sixteen years of life before him, during 
which he enjoyed the new rank which was presently con- 
ferred upon him of Lieutenant-governor of New York. 
During this time, in the intervals of the appointments 
or residence of the changing royal governors, he was 
several times called upon to discharge the full administra- 
tion of the affairs of the province. Simultaneously with 
his own appointment of Lieutenant-governor, on the 20th 
March, 1761, Robert Monckton was appointed the suc- 
cessor of Sir Charles Hardy as Governor. The second 
son of Viscount Galway, bred to the army, having been 
Lieutenant-governor of Annapolis, and of Nova Scotia 
and served in the recent American campaigns at the 
siege of Louisburg, and with great distinction with Wolfe 
at Quebec, where he was severely wounded, Major- 
general Monckton brought to his new office the prestige 
of birth and brilliant military reputation.. He received 
his commission at New York in October, and was intro- 
duced in his new - - 
capacity to the citi- 
zens with the usual 
honors and rejoic- 
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on his new office ARS 


before he left it to 
embark in com- 
mand of a large 
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fleet of transports for the reduction of Martinique. 
Having accomplished this, he returned to New York for 
a short time, previous to his visiting England, whence 
he again returned to New York, finally leaving his gov- 
ernment there in June, 1763. 


Colden is then left at the head of affairs till the arrival | 


of the new Governor, Sir Henry Moore, in November, 
1766, who holds the office till his death in September, 
1769, when Colden is again reinstated. Moore was born 
of English parentage in the West Indies, and had ob- 
tained his baronetcy by his energy in putting down an 
insurrection of slaves in Jamaica when he was Lieutenant- 
governor of the island. As O'Callaghan remarks, he was 
the only native colonist who held the commission of 
Governor-general of the Province of New York. Moore 
was succeeded by John Murray, Earl of Dunmore, one of 
the representative peers of Scotland. He was appointed 
Governor of New York in January, 1770, but did not 
enter upon the duties of his office till the following 
October. His administration continued till July of the 
following year, when, having been commissioned Governor 
of Virginia, he gave place to the last of the royal governors 
of the province, Lieutenant-general William Taylor, who 
by family influence had been promoted from a captaincy 
in the guards to be Governor of North Carolina, whence 
he was transferred to New York. 

During these later years the movement of events in the 
colony becomes of grander national importance. The 
distinction of governors is comparatively lost sight of in 
the consideration of the new popular agitations which 
every year receive additional strength. The exertions 
and combinations forced upon the colonists by the French 
war just concluded, had taught the people the secret of 
their power. They had grown in wealth and resources ; 
the infant settlements, nursed in hardship and trials, had 
learnt to wrest subsistence from the forest and the wilder- 
ness ; had successfully encountered the savage and the 
more cruel European in arms ; the advance of population 
with the exploration of the widely extended land had 
forced upon the inhabitants the dream of future empire, 
while the government at home, as if determined that the 
lesson should not be lost, was goading the young genius 
of the rising nation by contempt and oppression to a con- 
sciousness of its irresistible strength. The life of its 
cities henceforth acquires a new interest. We shall find 
New York prepared to do its part. Let us see what aspect 
it presented on the eve of this great revolution. 

The decade following the close of the Old French War, 
as it was afterward called, in relation to the War of the 
Revolution, for it was, in reality, the latest and newest of 
the struggles with France on the Continent, saw a rapid 
development of the growth of New York. In 1756 the 
population of the city is reported at nearly 11,000; in 
1771, eight years after the close of the Seven Years’ War 
by the treaty of peace at Paris, it approached 22,000. The 
change is strikingly presented in a comparison of the 
maps of the period. On the map of City Surveyor Maers- 
chalt, dedicated to Lieutenant-governor De Lancey, in 
1755, an irregular line of palisades is drawn across the 
city a little above what is now called Chambers Street, 
inclosing the commons, or present City Hall Park. North 
of this, on the west side, there was then, and for some 
time thereafter, little improvement ; while the town on 
the east was rapidly advancing in what was called the 
Out Ward, beyond the tortuous winding of Pearl, or, as 
it was then called, Queen Street. Leaving behind the 
Collect, or fresh-water pond in the vicinity of the 
present Tombs, with the marshy grounds beyond it on 
the west, a now body of streets was laid out before the 
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Revolution to the right and left of Bowery Lane, as far 
north as Grand Street. The name of these streets on the 
map does not, indeed, prove that they were occupied with 
houses ; but they sufficiently indicate an increasing, more 
compact, pressing population in the rear. 

Advantageous positions in the rural parts of the island 
were occupied by various country-seats, notable among 
them the Rutgers mansion, below Corlear’s Hook, and 
the Lispenard mansion, on the west ; but a large portion 
of the country was quite uninhabited, vast salt meadows 
extending on the river side beyond Corlear’s Hook, and 
much of the lower central region being described on the 
map by wide swamp land, or plentifully dotted with 
forest trees, and marked by the natural drainage of pools 
and rivulets. 

In no respect is the growth of the city more observable 
than in the rapid development at this time of the several 
leading religious denominations. New and costly churches 
were being built, around which linger the most grateful 
recollections. The fine structure of the new Dutch 
Church, on Nassau Street, completed in 1731, on what was 
then an open space, an interesting representation of 
which has been handed down to us in a carefully ex- 
ecuted contemporary print dedicated to the Honorable 
Rip Van Dam, Esq., President of His Majesty’s Council, 
and which we have seen eliciting the admiration of the 
naturalist Kalm, remained with the Old, or South Garden 
Street Church, the only edifices for the worship of the 
Reformed Dutch Church till 1767, when the preliminary 
steps were taken fer the erection of the new church on 
William Street, known to our own day as the North 
Church. The lots on which it was built were given by 
Mr. John Harpending, a tablet to whose memory, with a 
device resembling that of a coat-of-arms, representing the 
implements of his trade as a tanner and currier, with the 
motto ‘‘ Dando Conservat,” hung to the last over the 
pulpit of the old church. 

The part of William Street on which the church was 
erected, as we learn from the historical discourse delivered 
by Dr. De Witt in 1856, was, at the time it was built, 
called Horse-and-cart Lane, from the sign of a tavern in 
the neighborhood The original cost of the building was 
£12,000 currency, or $60,000. Liberal contributions 
were made by subscription to its erection. The pillars 
which support the galleries bear the initials of the names 
of the persons by whom they were presented, who. also 
contributed a sum of money. The church was opened 
with appropriate services on the 25th of May, 1769, less 
than two years after the laying of the corner-stone. The 
dedication sermon was preached by the Rev. Dr. Archi- 
bald Laidlie, who had been minister of the Scotch 
Church at Flushing, in Holland, which had led to his 
selection by the Classis of Amsterdam as a suitable 
person to meet the wishes of the Consistory in New York, 
who desired a preacher accomplished in the English as 
well as in the Dutch language ; the services hitherto in 
the churches of this denomination having been retained 
with remarkable uniformity in the latter tongue. 

The first sermon ever delivered in the English language 
to a congregation of Dutch Reformed worshipers in New 
York, was preached in the Nassau Street, or Middle Dutch 
Church, by Laidlie, on the 15th April, 1764, immediately 
after his arrival in the city, from the text of St. Paul : 
“ Knowing the terror of the Lord, we persuade men.”* 

The agitation of this subject—whether the people 
should be addressed on Sundays in a familiar or in a par- 
tially unknown tongue—enlisted a great deal of conserv- 


* Gunn's Life of Dr. Livingston, 103-4. 
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ative prejudice ; and when, as Dr. De Witt tells us, the 
matter was brought before the Consistory, in 1761, by 
petition of the majority of the congregation of the church 
of Nassau Street, the young generally desiring the change, 
“the opposition refused every overture, and resisted the 
introduction of English preaching at all.” This course 
favored the Episcopal and other English churches, which 
profited greatly in numbers by the obstinacy of the old 
Hollanders, who preferred the ancient dialect maintained 
in the religious services by the venerable Dutch dominies 
Ritzema and De Ronde. 

The pertinacity with which the old system was exolu- 
sively kept up long after it had ceased to be of use to the 
most important part of the congregations, the young, 
might be regarded as somothing inexplicable, were it not 
an illustration of the common fatuity of conservatism. 
The Dutch in New York were, in fact, singularly tena- 
cious of old customs. Another instance of this feeling or 
prejudice, also connected with their Church, was equally 
striking. Parallel with this discussion of the availability 
of the old and new danguage, another had grown up in 
regard to the dependence, for ordination and the control of 
ecclesiastical government, upon the Classis of Amsterdam. 
It seems that at the outset the supremacy of the latter was 
purely accidental. The majority of the board of directors 
of the West India Company residing at Amsterdam, when 
application was made to them at the beginning of their 
rule in the New Netherlands for clerical services for the 
colony, naturally consulted the Classis or Church organi- 
zation of that city as the body nearest at hand, and hence 
a customary authority of the latter grew up in the reli- 
gious affairs of the denomination in New York. This, 
like the subsequent fostering care of the see of London, 
and the aid of the Society for the Propagation of the 
Gospel in the furtherance of the interests of the Church 
of England in the province, undoubtedly was of advant- 
age at the outset ; but, unlike the Episcopalians of New 
York, who were constantly asking for a bishop of their 
own, their Dutch Reformed brethren steadily resisted all 
attempts at local organization. 

It was not till 1737, more than a century after the 
establishment of their Church, that a limited provincial 
assembly—Costus, it was called—subordinate to the Am- 
sterdam Classis, was formed, and even this, moderate as it 
was, when, after ten years’ consideration by the latter it 
was permitted to go into operation, met by an opposi- 
tion association of persons, calling themselves Conferen- 
tio. Holland was famous for sectional animosities, and it 
would s em that these roots of bitterness had been 
brought over by the colonists to flourish with renewed 
vigor in a virgin soil. 

It is curious to read the accounts of the violence and 
hatred engendered by the effort to provide a system of 
government for their churches, and the opportunity of 
choosing and ordaining their pastors where these objects 
could best be accomplished, under the supervision of 
the parties most interested. ‘‘In point of numerical 
strength,” as we read in the history of this period, ‘‘ the 
parties were about equal to each other; in other re- 
spects, there was a marked difference between them, the 
former excelling in ‘practical preaching, zeal and in- 
dustry,’ the latter having the greatest share of learning. 
The two bodies, completely organized and prepared for 
war, took their stand against each other, with evidences 
of resolution and feeling, which foreboded a long, 
obstinate and dreadful conflict. The peace of the 
Churehes was destroyed. Not only neighboring min- 
isters and congregations were at variance, but. in many 
places, the same congregation was divided. Houses of 


worship were locked by one party against the other. 
Tumults on the Lord’s Day, at the doors of the churches, 
were frequent. Quarrels respecting the services, and the 
contending claims of different ministers and people, often 
took place, Preachers were sometimes assaulted in the 
pulpits, and public worship either disturbed or termi- 
nated by violence.’’* 

The North Dutch Church was built with a view to its 
being exclusively devoted to English preaching, a con- 
sideration which, as in the case of Dr. Laidlie, who 
preached part of the Sunday in that language, had its in- 
fluence in the selection of a new minister. This was a 
man whose name marks a new era in the history of the 
Church in this city—John H. Livingston, who proved.a 
main instrument in establishing it on its present organi- 
zation. He was the first of the Dutch clergy born in the 
province, being the grandson of Gilbert Livingston, of 
the Poughkeepsie branch, and fourth in descent from the 
common Scotch ancestor of the American family, the 
devoted Puritan, John Livingston, who, after many serv- 
ices to religion in his own country and in Ireland, ended 
his days as a preacher of the Gospel in Rotterdam, in 
1672. 

John H. Livingston was born at Poughkeepsie, in 1746, 
and received his early education partly at home, where he 
had the advantage of private instruction from Moss Kent, 
father of Chancellor Kent, and at a grammar school at 
New Milford, Conn., whence he passed to Yale College, 
where he graduated in 1762. He then began the study 
of the law, but a threatened pulmonary disease diverted 
him from this, and led the way to his devotion of his life 
to the ministry. His fine nature in his youth was singu- 
larly susceptible to religious impressions, though, as his 
biographer remarks, ‘‘ he could not intelligently unite in 
the public worship of God, in his native place, being then 
at that time conducted in the Dutch language.” 

English literature, however, was freely open to him, 
and he was much influenced by the writings of Bunyan 
and Doddridge, and more by his diligent study of the 
Scriptures. An incident, which, in its closing catas- 
trophe, is connected with our general subject—the ex- 
hibition of the antiquities of New York—seems to havo 
had a powerful effect in fixing his mind on serious things. 
He had somewhat hastily engaged to accompany a young 
friend on a voyage to the West Indies, when as suddenly 
he was caused to relinquish the journey. Before reach- 
ing its haven, the vessel was piratically seized upon by 
two of the crew, who killed all on board except a little 
boy, with whom they landed in the island of St.Thomas. 
One of the murderers was¢éaken at St. Eustatia, and there 
broken upon the wheel ; the other was brought to New 
York, tried and executed upon an island in the bay, which. 
from the circumstance, derived its name of Anderson’s or 
Gibbet Island.+ 

In 1766 Livingston proceeded to Holland to study for 
the ministry, and presently settled down at the University 
of Utrecht, frem which he received his degree of Doctor 
of Theology in his twenty-fourth year. He was ordained 
by the Classis of Amsterdam, and returned home by way 
of England to answer the call of the Consistory as an 
assistant minister of Dr. Laidlie. He preached his first 
sermon in the Middle Dutch Church, in September, 1770. 
We shall find him steadily pursuing his work of useful- 
ness, and presently becoming the leading clergyman of 
his Church in the city. 


* “Memoirs of the Rev. John H. Livingston, D.D.” By the 
Rev. Alexander Gunn. P. 92-3. 
¢ Gunno’s “ Life of Livingston,” p. 67. 
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Prorie in America are, as a rule, slow to adopt and 
loath to maintain customs commemorative of certain 
events, or to invest certain days, certain seasons of the 
year, with popular observances. Christmas Day seems 
somewhat of an exception to this rule. Through the aid 
of the Christmas-tree it has gradually lost many of the 
dull, dreary features which once characterized it in this 
country, and become what it should be—a children’s day 
—without 
losing any of 
its enjoyable 
aspects for 
older people. 

Easter has 
thus far met 
with less at- 
tention, but 
the custom of 
presenting 
one another 
with eggs on 
that day, so 
universal 
abroad, is 
growing in 
favor, and 
Easter cards 
are competing 
with Christ- 
mas cards. A 
look in con- 
fectioners’, 
stationers’ and 
other stores 
about holiday 
time, shows 
that it has 
already made 
very respect- 
able progress. 

A glance at 
some foreign 
countries will 
show the ori- 
gin of this 
beautiful cus- 
tom. Its 


making it the emblem of the resurrection. And what 
could better symbolize this event than the egg, wherein 
the germ lies dormant, in seeming death as it were, to be 
suddenly awakened ? That it was so regarded, is shown 
by a prayer in the ritual of Pope Paul V., where it is 
said : ‘‘ Bless, O Lord, these eggs, that they may be salu- 
tary food for Thy faithful servants, if they consume them 
in gratitude for the resurrection of the Saviour.” 

On the other 
hand, the 
prominence of 
the egg in 
Easter  cele- 
brations is 
said to be due 
to the fact 
that in the 
fourth _cen- 
tury the 
Church did 
not allow eggs 
to be eaten 
during Lent. 
Hence so 
many of them 
accumulated 
during the 
forty days 
that people 
consumed as 
many as pos- 
sible on 
Easter Sun- 
day. How- 
ever this may 
be, it proves 
the custom 
none the less 
a very ancient 
one. It has 
spread all 
over the world 
where Chris- 
tians live ; in 
Europe and 
America, as 
well as in 


earliest occur- Egypt, Syria, 
rence is to be and other 
found among Oriental coun- 
the Persians. tries. In Mes- 
They cele- opotamia 
brate their Easter eggs 
New Year's ee see are colored 


Day about the same time when Christians solemnize 
Easter. From time immemorial the Persians have 
been accustomed to make little presents to one another 
on that day, and among these, gilt and colored eggs are a 
feature. To them, as to many other nations, such as the 
Pheenicians, Egyptians, the ancient Gauls, Greeks and 
Romans, the egg was a symbol of the universe, and when 
presented, indicated the giver’s boundless affection. 

The early Christian Church, which took up many rites 
and customs of the Pagans, but invested them with a new 
significance, retained the egg in its high place for Easter, 


red, in commemoration of the blood shed by Christ. 

As in France down to the days of Louis XV., so in 
Russia up to to-day, colored and gilt eggs are distributed 
among the members of the Imperial family and Court on 
Easter Sunday. 

The custom is one of the few relics of the little , : 
which existed among the Russian people, but whicu. sas 
been swept away to make room for the shoddy of rotten 
inward Nihilism, and thin French varnish outwardly, 
which has made Russian society what it is to-day. In 
some portions of the country the young men have the 
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privilege of kissing every woman they meet on Easter 
Day, but this custom, which was once pretty general in 
the villages, is gradually dying out, and deservedly, for it 
was the fruitful cause of many excesses. The Easter kiss 
is still retained, men kissing each other at the close of 
the Mass on Easter Day. This custom is observed by 
the Emperor, who sets the example by kissing one of the 
officers, or a cadet. 

In Italy, as a rule, Easter eggs are white, and the 
people either take them to the churches to be blessed, or 
else invite a priest to bless them at their homes. In 
Rome, during Holy Week, the clergy generally visit the 
houses of their parishioners, sprinkle all the rooms with 
holy water, and bless them, to remind the people to con- 
stantly walk in the ways of the Lord. 

In Germany, Poland and Russia, viands of various kinds 
are taken to the church and blessed by the clergy. 

A basketful of white eggs is generally placed on a table 
in Italy, covered with snowy linen and surrounded with 
white flowers. The priest blesses them, reading prayers 
specially framed for that purpose. 

In some Italian and Oriental cities there is still extant 
a custom which once was general, though observed with 
some modifications wherever the Catholic Church existed. 
One of the principal ceremonies of Easter Saturday is the 
blessing of the Easter candle and lighting it from ‘‘ new 
fire” obtained from a flint. In the cities alluded to 
people build wood piles in front of every church, every 
family contributing some pieces. After the Easter candle 
kas been blessed it is carried out of the church by the 
clergy, some prayers are said, and the wood ignited from 
the candle. People then convey some of the burning 
sticks home to light their household fires, and, as it 
were, to sanctify them thus. 

In Florence a very picturesque modification of this 
custom is still carried out. To the antiquarian it is of 
considerable interest, since it dates back to the days of 
Godfrey of Bouillon. The Crusades, as is well known, 
were primarily organized to rescue the sepulchre in which 
Christ had lain from Moslem power. All the countries of 
Europe contributed forces of knights and soldiers, and 
the flower or chivalry of Italy, Spain and France, as well 
as of England and Germany, rivaled one another, not 
only in deeds of valor and prowess, but also in the forti- 
tude with which they endured the arduousness of the 
campaigns, 

Foremost among the men who inspired hosts of trou- 
hadours, were the gallant knights of Florence, equally 
distinguished for their courtly grace and their dauntless 
bravery. In the attack on Jerusalem, led by Godfrey de 
Bouillon, which resulted in its capture, the first knight, 
say the old chroniclers, who mounted the walls was the 
Florentine Lord Pazzo dei Pazzi. Though at once made 
the aim of countless missiles from the infuriated Sara- 
cens, he bravely held his own, and succeeded in planting 
the banner of the Crusaders on the walls of the city. For 
this deed Godfrey crowned him with a mural crown, and 
presented him with three stones of the Holy Sepulchre. 
When Pazzo dei Pazzi returned home after the campaign 
the inhabitants of his native city honored him with a tri- 
umphal entry. On the conclusion of the festivities the 
knight went on foot to the Church of Santa Maria Sopra 
Porta, and presented the three stones to it. Ever after 
that the ‘‘ new fire” on Easter Saturday was obtained in 
Florence from these flints. As a reward for the offering 
of @ member of their family, the Pazzi were allowed to 
receive the blessed fire before any one else, and permitted 
to ignite the pile in front of the church. 

iu time, however, the pile was done away with. and its 
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place taken by a huge, pyramid-like box placed on mas- 
sive rollers. In it were several pieces of old-fashioned 
ordnance. This box is now centuries old, and the paint- 
ings which once decorated its sides are effaced, and the 
rest of the ornamentation has nearly a:! been destroyed. 
It is said that around the apex there were four carved 
dolphins, which supported a mural crown. There are no 
traces of them left at present. On Easter Saturday this 
car, the Carro dei Pazzi, as it is called, is moved in front 
of the Cathedral of Florence. The fire is obtained from 
the flints in the Church of Santa Maria Sopra Porta, and 
the Paschal candle, lit from it, is born with great pomp 
through the streets to the Cathedral, and placed on the 
steps of the high altar. 

A rope is then made fast to one of the pillars on the 
altar, connecting it with the carro. At the end is placed 
a white dove made of metal, holding in its beak a rocket 
with which it is to ignite the fuse of the ordnance. It is 
so balanced that it can easily shoot along the rope. The 
church and the square outside have meanwhile become 
packed with people, breathlessly watching the prepara- 
tions ; for there is a belief that if the dove does not suc- 
ceed in firing the cannon, crops will fail. At last all is 
ready. The Gloria in Excelsis is intoned. The arch- 
bishop, who officiates, takes the Paschal candle and 
approaches the pillar. A moment later, and the flickering 
flame of the candle touches the rocket. Like a dart the 
dove shoots along the rope against the car. Now, then, 
is a moment when the crowds fairly fear to breathe. Did 
the sparks of the rocket ignite the fuse? Eyes are 
riveted on the car. At last the suspense is broken, the 
guns roar and thunder, the cathedral chimes begin to 
sound, and soon the bells of every church in the city toll 
out the end of the Lenten season. 

The Easter Lamb is a reminiscence of the Paschal 
Lamb of the Jews and a type of Christ. This holiday 
has, like others, its soothsaying elements. Girls in various 
countries wash in Easter-water, or in a running stream 
on Easter-day to take a peep into futurity and find out 
who is to be the companion of wedded life. 

Egg-hunting is a sport in Alsace, where youth go from 
house to house, hunting for eggs and seizing them despite 
the protests of housewives and the cackling of hens. Egg- 
rolling down a grassy slope for rustics to scramble for, is 
a German custom. LEgg-cracking prevails in many 
countries, and came with the Hollanders to New York, 
where Paas was duly observed with dyed eggs and a 
wholesale cracking among the boys of New Amsterdam, 
a practice kept up with vigor for nearly two centuries 
by the boys of New York. . 


THE original trust-deed of Shakespeare's Blackfriars 
estate, executed in 1618, and ratifying the uses of that 
estate given in the poet’s will, has been lately added to the 
Shakespearean rarities preserved at Hollingbury Copse, 
near Brighton. Amongst other recent additions to the 
same collection is a hitherto unknown family settlement 
of 1596, one to which the poet’s father was a witness ; his 
name, however, being merely registered by the scrivener, 
not attested by his mark. Another interesting acquisition 
is a contemporary manuscript of the ‘‘ Return from Par- 
nassus,” confirming Dr. Nicholson’s date of 1602. In the 
last-named volume there are some curious variations in 
one of the passages which refer to Shakespeare. 


True glory consists in doing what deserves to be 
written ; in writing what deserves to be read; and in 
so living as to make the world happier and better for 
one living in it. 
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IN DOVE-DALE, 
JoszrH B. DALTON, 

Tsou mountain-guarded stream, 
Hasting to hide thee in thy mossy caves, 
Here, ’mid the flowery knolls of Beresford 
Thy babbling music lures the wanderer on 
To trace the deckings of thy cradle rare! 
Far under many an ivied rampart gray, 
And towering erag, we tread the winding vale, 
Anon our feet some rugged path ascend, 
Lost in the hawthorn or thick hazel-copse. 
Btill on we stray. Lo! down the long defile, 
New-opening and with gleaming ledges crown’d, 
A lightsome glade appears; the crested pile 
They name Church-rock o’erhangs the sparkling rill; 
While in our sight, along th’ opposing hill, 
Strange steeple-forms, time-worn, point over point, 
Clamber aloft and lift the soul to heaven! 
Oh, Nature’s Temple, solitary, wild, 
Thou hold’st the sense in rapturous wonderment. 
How, mightier than a hundred master-tongues, 
These rifted spires, through silence eloquent, 
Imperial Tors, what secrets hold ye fast 
Of Time’s vast purpose and the weighty throes 
Of ages—what of th’ untold mysteries 
Of our brief life, the which we long to know! 
Ah, vaunting thought, why eager thus to scale 
Wisdom’s steep heights, by dulling vapors cross'd ? 
Why toils man’s spirit restless from its sphere, 
Straining to win ambition’s airy prize ! 
Oh, blithe Dale-water, bubbling here below, 
Thy guardian cliffs in sweet security, 
Might I, like thee, glide down the vale of life 
In blissful shade secluded, envy-free! 
Content to pause in innocent delights, 
Nor scorn the boon that comes to every lot; 
Unruffied save by fancy’s fitful gale 
Or the light, fleeting hindrance of an hour, 
As thou, each rocky barrier safely pass’d, 
Purling along thy sedges, bid’st each heart 
Mantle at ease and banish all its woe! 
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By WALTER Epcar McCann. 


Mrs. Kennetr’s ride had given her a high color and 
sparkling eyes. Catching up her riding-habit, she ran 
quickly up the broad oaken staircase to the library ; but 
her husband was not there. Her eager smile faded, and 
with a disappointed look she went to her own room ; but 
that, also, was untenanted. 

Well, where could he be? The servant who took charge 
of her horse told her that he had not gone out. 

Mrs. Kennett scaled the stairs to the attic, and as she 
went along the dusty and deserted corridors, peeped into 
all the rooms that were not locked up, and in one of them 
suddenly came upon her husband, kneeling at a cup- 
board, and examining by the fading evening light a pro- 
digious mass of old papers. 

He was so absorbed that he did not hear her. With 
his white glasses on, he was bending over and anxiously 
scrutinizing, one after another, the various yellow docu- 
ments he had emptied from a sack, most of them letters 
with big red wax seals on them; and as he read his 
homely countenance was fixed and stern, and somewhat 
corrugated ; and as she stood in the momentary panic of 
surprise, she heard him mutter, as he tossed the manu- 
scripts impatiently aside, a shuddering curse. 

“Oh, Mr. Kennett !’”’ she remonstrated. 

He turned on her with a sudden white scowl, and for a 
second presented about as vicious an aspect as one could 
well imagine. 

Brackley Kennett could never have been other than a 
very plain man ; he was pow past forty, straight and tall 


and gentlemanlike ; but there was something cruel and 
mean about his pallid countenance ; his nose was hooked 
like a bird of prey’s, and his lips thin, end his eyes one 
could not see for the white glasses he constantly wore. 
Still, it was an intellectual face—shrewd, courageous, 
energetic—and the broad, smooth forehead was decidedly 
its best feature. 

That pale glare frightened his young and beautiful 
wife—in some sort of way also his cousin—but the smile 
that instantly followed was more pleasant and reassuring. 

‘‘Here I am, you see, rummaging,” he cried, rising and 
clapping his long, narrow white hands to rid them of 
dust. ‘‘Lots of queer letters and documents I have un- 
earthed, Hinda ; some of them more than a century old.” 

He was standing by her, smiling down through those 
white lenses, and in a modified degree he really did look 
something like an antiquary and student. 

‘‘But I don’t understand it, Mr. Kennett ’’— she never 
called him by his first name ; had never done so once in 
her life. ‘‘ You have been turning the house topsy-turvy 
ever since we were married. I think it such a waste of 
time, to say nothing of its uncleanliness ; and there cer- 
tainly seems to me very little sense in it.” ; 

He laughed gently to himself in his peculiar fashion— 
not a pleasant laugh, but with a kind of latent mockery 
in it. 

‘‘There is sense in it, dear Hinda, as you may perhaps 
see some day. This, you know, is a very old house— 
there is not another so old in the State. ‘Robin Hood’s 
Barn’ is more than a century old ; and besides its own 
history, the histories of the people who have lived in it 
would have furnished romances as numerous and wonder- 
fal as Sir Walter Scott’s. They have never been written, 
but—will you smile if I tell you that I think of trying my 
hand ?” 

She did smile, but doubtfully and a little uneasily. 
She did not know her husband very well, and he fright- 
ened her sometimes. She had heard that icy curse ; its 
echo still hissed through her head ; in his doings there 
had been for a long time—ever since her marriage, in 
fact—a suggestion of the mysterious and sinister. From 
the very day of her arrival at Robin Hood’s Barn, as the 
old house was called, Brackley Kennett seemed to have 
something on his mind; he appeared to be in a atate of 
suspense and expectation—on his guard. He had also 
proceeded immediately with his mysterious investigations, 
and spared not even time for the natural exactions of & 
honcymoon ; but it was only of late that he had become 
so thoroughly absorbed as to not only neglect his wife, 
but even, as she now began to suspect, to muke pretexts 
to get her out of his way. As she stood by him and heard 
that mocking laughter, she thought of this, and it chilled 
her like a current of wintry air, and her heart sank with a 
premonition of evil. 

“Come,” he said, with that abrupt decision which 
often characterized him ; ‘‘let us go down and have tea.” 

So they descended, and after a while did have tea to- 
gether very cozily, and Mr. Kennett was so talkative and 
agreeable that she quite forgot the letter she had brought 
him from the post-office that afternoon. She sang for 
him—old love-songs taught her by his cousin Stanley, in 
Europe this long time—handsome Stanley, the lover of 
her girlhood. Her repertory at length exhausted, Mr. 
Kennett, standing by the mantelpiece, said, after a short 
abstraction : 

‘Robin Hood’s Barn. I wonder who named it so? I 
‘wish I knew all the secrets of the old house, but I sup- 
.pose they perished with Uncle Oliver. That fellow Stan- 
ley spent his youth here; but he was too busy making 
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love to the milkmaids and farmers’ daughters of the 
neighborhood to care about other kinds of romance.” 

Hinda could not help a blush. Slender, dark-eyed, 
brilliant Stanley, her only love! Where was he now ? 

She had heard of him last at the Monaco gaming-tables, 
or some place of the kind, abroad ; always fast, always 
generous, always to her the remembered figure of a wild, 
splendid, vanished dream. 

But for his love of pleasure, Stanley Kennett might 
have had her for his wife, and might also have been 


‘‘Nothing. Merely a note from Drayne & Bodley, the 
lawyers, you know, and of no earthly consequence.” 

The letter, in reality, was this : 

“Deak Srr—We are enabled to state, upon the best authority, 
that the party about whose movements you desired to be kept 
posted is now in the United States, having very lately arrived. 
Further information will be transmitted from time to time as cir- 
cumstances permit.” 


The remainder of the evening passed rather slowly ; 
the usual game of chess was omitted, and, in fact, it was 


master of this pretty plain 
old house and that something 
the vast estate had disquieted 
attached. Mr. Kennett 
Uncle Oliver very much; 
loved him well and that night 
—how 'many he did not 
times had he sleep well, and 
forgiven him ? in the morning 
Still, there was showed very 
a limit even to plainly the 
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everything kissing his 
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How oddly 
Fate conducts 
her drama! 
Every scene in 
life a surprise 
—the very 
pivot of the 
play impossi- 
bility ! 

She _ recol- 
lected the let- 
ter, and, with 
‘“‘How stupid 
I am!” gave it to Mr. Kennett, crossing the carpet and 
standing at his side. 

‘‘T quite forgot, and I hope it is not important,” was 
her remark. 

But it must have been; for the moment he caught 
sight of the handwriting he impatiently tore open the en- 
velope, and devoured rather than read the contents of the 
broad sheet of blue paper within ; and as he absorbed the 
intelligence so conveyed, a pink flush rose to his cheeks, 
and even to his forehead. 

“‘T hope it is no bad news ?” said Hinda, anxiously. 

He turned the white glasses on her, awakening from 
his dream, and replied, carelessly : 


SOME EASTER CUSTOMS,— THE EMPEROR OF RUSSIA KISSING A CADET. 
BEE PAGE 428, 


the county 
town—a festiv- 
ity that hap- 
pened once a 
year, and was 
the most im- 
portant event 
of the entire 
twelve months. 

Mrs. Kennett 
did not know 
positively 
whether her 
husband intended that they should go or not, but it was 
well to be prepared ; and so some hours that otherwise 
would have been dreary enough she spent over the minor 
preliminaries of her toilet ; and, as Brackley did not re- 
turn, she dined alone. 

About six o’clock she went up to her room for the real 
business of dressing. The apartment was a very large 
one, with a small antechamber attached, used by her 
husband and termed the clock-room, from the fact that a 
tall old clock stood very near the door in the passage ou 
side. ; 

Mrs. Kennett passed through this chamber and entered. 
her own room, and in the dim twilight she saw the figure 
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of a man. She would have screamed, but the intruder 
advanced instantly, and said: 

“Hush! Don’t you know me, Hinda? It is Stanley 
Kennett ! Let us light the candles.” 

Instantly he had all the branches of a small candelabra 
burning, and, holding it over his handsome head and 
laughing gently, he surveyed her with a sort of good- 
natured impudence from head to foot. 

“My own Hinda!’’ he exclaimed, ‘and, I vow, as 
pretty as ever! But pray don’t look so amazed. It is 
really I, Stanley Kennett, your old lover and kinsman, 
back from Europe.” 

“‘Oh, Stanley, how dare you come here ?” she gasped ; 
“and how did you get in ?” 

He shook his dark tresses and continued his low, mis- 
chievous laugh. 

‘‘Never mind ; but you know I am acquainted with all 
the mysteries of Robin Hood’s Barn. How is Cousin 
Brackley ? I hope he treats you well.” 

She sprang up. 

‘‘T expect him every minute ; and if he were to find 
you here, it would be ruin—perhaps death—to us both. 
Oh, Stanley, you were always reckless and mad! Iam 
glad to see you, but—but you must go at once. My hus- 
band, you don’t know what kind of man he is; even I 
don’t understand him ; but he frightens me, he ——” 

“T know him perfectly well, and am not a bit afraid of 
him, I assure you,” said Stanley, setting down the wax- 
lights and throwing himself nonchalantly into a chair. 

“But remember me, Stanley,” she pleaded, with 
clasped hands, knowing that her husband must certainly 
make his appearance in a very few minutes. ‘I would 
rather die than have you discovered here. If ever in your 
life you cared for me, I implore you to go !” 

Wild and agonizing was her prayer. He was moved. 
He stood up and came toward her, holding out his hand. 

“Well, I will do as you ask, though I don’t see the ne- 
cessity ; so let us part like good friends, with the promise 
of meeting again. Ihave much to say to you—something 
of very great consequence to both of us, and perhaps to 
another person, and the present adieu shall therefore 
be——” 

He stopped, his smile subsiding a little. Both heard 
the clink of horseshoes outside. Hinda was terror- 
stricken. 

‘‘Heaven! What is to be done? My husband has ar- 
rived, and you have destroyed me!” She sank down, 
sobbing bitterly: ‘‘There is no escape for you—no 
escape !” 

Stanley Kennett looked for a few seconds non-plussed ; 
at the end of that period his handsome features bright- 
ened, and he exclaimed : 

‘We are not lost yet. Itold you that I was acquainted 
with the secrets of Robin Hood’s Barn ; there is a secret 
attached to this room !” 

He stepped rapidly to some shelves of books against 
the wall near the window, and removing some of the vol- 
umes quickly, the papered wall was seen, the pattern of 
roses and other flowers running up in a sort of vine. 
Mentally counting the items of. this figured work, he 
found the key to one of the mysteries of the old house— 
unknown to everybody but himself since the death of his 
uncle—the ninth rose from the bottom, which he touched, 
and instantly a false door, masked by the rows of books, 
swung open, and another room was revealed within. 

At this instant Brackley Kennett’s footsteps were heard 
ascending the staircase without. 

“‘ Au revoir, Hinda,” said Stanley, kissing the tips of 
his fingers as he stood in the aperture, like a portrait in 


its frame ; ‘‘and contrive to get him out of the way as 
soon as you can, and return to release me, for I shall be 
awfully lonesome in this dark hole. Remember the ninth 
rose ; if you forget, I shall be imprisoned here for life.” 

With this, and a wild, strange smile, that to her dying 
day she never forgot, Stanley Kennett disappeared in the 
darkness of the secret chamber, and the false door swung 
to, like the portal of a tomb behind him. 

Her husband entered. 

He looked worn and out of humor—w ateves the busi- 
ness which had taken him away, the result had been dis- 
appointment—and he threw himself into a seat with the 
long sigh of a thoroughly weary man, and for a minute 


seemed overtaken by a reverie ; then recollecting himself, . 


and raising the white glasses, he noticed his wife's dress, 

‘‘Where are you going, Hinda ?” 

“To the Charity ball—are we not ?” she answered, as 
gayly as she could, though she was trembling; and, ob- 
serving his frown, she continued: ‘‘I am one of the lady 
patronesses, you know, and it would not do to be absent.” 

He reflected, and all of a sudden his face brightened. 

‘*Yes, we must go; to remain would be insult, and I 
shall order the. carriage.” 

He rang the bell, and when a serra appeared, gave 
the direction. 

“Well, if you are going,’ eer Mrs. Kennett, in 
the same gay tone, when they were alone again, ‘you 
should begin dressing, and you see I have not quite fin- 
ished.” 

‘Very true,” he replied, getting up. ‘‘But I can 
make my toilet in five minutes, and I shall just step into 
the clock-room, whence you can summon me when you 
are ready.” 

‘But your own little dressing-room at the other end of 
the gallery—it is so much cozier,” she suggested. 

“‘Oh, this will do,” he said, carelessly, walking to the 
bookshelves and scanning the dusty volumes there 
through his glistening crystals. ‘‘ You won’t be long, I 
hope, and at all events, I'll take a book to glance over.” 

He was trying to select one, pushing them about, and 
she watched him with white lips and nearly fainting. 

*‘ The clock-room is so dark and small,” she continued, 
smiling, but it was the smile of misery. 

She had her hand on her heart—it was beating in a 
kind of convulsion. 

“No matter ; I can see and move about well enough,” 
he answered, choosing a book and leaving the shelves. 
He then stepped, without anything further, inte the ad- 
joining alcove, or clock-room. 

Hali an hour passed, Hinda dressing. She felt likea 
person under the influence of opium, and scarcely knew 
what she was about. She prayed—oh, God—such a wild 
prayer! At her feet she saw a yawning pit of fire. 

At the end of that time Brackley Kennett noiselessly 
reappeared in ball costume—the white vest, white tie, 
white face, white glasses; he looked like something 
spectral. He perceived that she was very nearly ready, 
and replacing the book, said: 

“‘T have been reading a story by Balzac, ‘Sworn on the 
Crucifix.’ Did you ever see it? Very curious! A reore- 
ant wife hides her Spanish lover in a recess in the wall, 
and her husband surprises her in the act, and accuses 
her, The woman, in an agony of terror, swears on a cru- 
cifix that he is mistaken. “He accepts her story, but 
sends for a mason, and has the wall bricked up, and for 
a week remains constantly in that room with her. In 
course of time moans are heard issuing from the wall, and 
the miserable woman confesses the truth and implores 
her lover’s release ; but to every appeal the husband 
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answers, “You have sworn on the crucifix there is no one 
there.’ Capital horror, isn’t it ? What is the matter ?” 
She had fallen into a chair. If he had seen her ghastly 
face he must have ati perhaps more; but it was 
ed, m-him. a 
~“Are you not wéll ? $ Really, if we are going, we must 


~’ makethaste;” he continued, impatiently.’ 


She stood up again. Even in her dreadful bewilder- 
ment a plan had formed in her mind—she would go, but 
at the first opportunity would return ;:how, she did not 
know, but somehow—somehow ! 

She announced that'she was ready ; but still she loi- 
tered, in the hope that he would leave her alone for a 
moment; but he did not do so, and at last they went out 
of the room together, and so down-stairs to where the 
carriage was waiting. , 

Away they rolled—Hemsworth was not a mile distant. 
Under the files of great oaks and poplars they passed till 
‘they reached the gate, and here Brackley Kennett sud- 
denly stopped. 

“T have forgotten something—I m@st 
he instantly got out. rae 

“Go back ?”! she cried, aghast.) | i 

“Only a minute.” 

He nodded and vanished in the gloom of the avenue. 

He was gone for more than half an hour, and reap- 
peared with his usual cat-like quiet, and resumed his 
place in the carriage. 

She could not speak to inquire the cause of this move- 
ment; but, without being questioned, he said : 

“T left a large sum of money on my dressing-case in 
the clock-room, and although I suppose the servants are 
honest, we have no right to tempt them.” 

For the remainder of the ride he was silent, and so was 
she. The interval was fortunate—her nerves recovered 
something of their tone, and her mind grew clearer. 
Whatever caused her husband to return for that half-hour 
it was nothing concerning Stanley ; the relation to Bal- 


bo back,” and 


_ zac’s story was wholly accidental. 


Mr. Kennett was engaged in something dark and cir- 
cuitous, she felt assured; but it had no reference to the 
person they had left behind them concealed in the recess. 

This established, as it certainly was, Hinda’s courage 
rose considerably. Her situation, unlike that of the wife 
in the French story, was one for which, not herself, but 
circumstances, were responsible ; the consciousness of 
perfect innocence acted, therefore, as a tonic. 

It only remained, now, to dissolve a complication which 
at worst was simply unfortunate ; she must practice de- 
ception to accomplish that purpose ; but certainly this 
was a case, if one ever existed, where the end would jus- 
tify the means. She must contrive by any plan she could 
devise, even if it involved falsehood, to get back to Robin 
Hood’s Barn and set Stanley Kennett free. 

They were now at the Hemsworth Assembly Rooms, 
and twenty minutes later were in the long, well-lighted, 
brilliantly festooned apartment where the guests had al- 
ready assembled. Dancing, after the early-hour fashion 
of the country, had begun some time ago, and the band 
was playing a waltz. A cotillon followed, and Mr. Kennett, 
according to the etiquette of that time, and perhaps of 
the present, danced with his wife. They were then both 
free. 

Hinda had a good many friends among the country 
people present, most of whom she had not seen since her 
marriage, owing to the rigid seclusion in which her hus- 
band had preferred to live. She was welcomed on all 
Bides, and by, among the rest, an old admirer, stout, ath- 
detic Tom Fullerton, 
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Tom was an honest fellow, but a good deal of a fool, 
and, he fancied, something of a lady-killer. And it was 
pretty evident that he had already had wine, although it 
was a long time from supper. And seeing Hinda, and 
fired by her beauty, and still more by the champagne, he 
took it into his head to begin an immediate flirtation. He 
made what is termed ‘‘a dead set ” for his old flame, very 
much to everybody’s amusement but hers, and perhaps 
another person’s present. 

She danced with him twice, and then, pleading fatigue, 
asked to be led to a seat. Here she had an opportunity 
to look around, and she saw, not far away, Mr. Kennett, 
with a very grim and bony lady for his partner, walking 
with stately step through a quadrille. She met his dark 
glance, and under it, in spite of herself, her own cowered. 
He was even paler than before, and his thin lips were 
compressed; there was a haggard shadow upon his 
countenance—never had Mr. Kennett looked as he did 
that right. 

“It was cruel; I did not think you capable of it, 
and—and—but I am sure you are not ‘listening to a werd 
T say.” 

So. spoke Tom Fullerton, calling the€rowbledlady ap 
from her dream. 

“Yes, I am—everything,” she answered, hastily ; ‘‘ but 
do you know how many figures there are in this dance ?” 

“‘Five or six—it’s awfully long and tiresome,” said 
Tom. 

‘Please take me to the dressing-room door,-and if I 
should not come back by the time the quadrille is over, 
tell my husband that I have a little headache ; the room 
is so extremely close, don’t you think ?” 

Fullerton, looking chagrined, offered his arm, and when 
they separated, pleaded for a speedy return, which Hinda 
promised. 

“And,” she added, ‘‘tell Mr. Kennett not to send for 
me ; I shall return as soon as I feel better. I must have 
a little air. Irely upon you ;” and she smiled prettily 
upon her old suitor, who in return obligated himself by 
all the yows he could command. 

Here now was a bare chance—the only one, it was pretty 
certain, she would have during the evening. 

The dressing-room was happily deserted, the attendants 
having gone to the gallery where they could overlook the 
throng of dancers on the floor below ; and Mr. Kennett 
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secured the few wraps she needed unseen ; and now she 


slipped out and went to the staircase. Her intention was 
to bribe one of the coachmen in the quadrangle outside, 
at any price, to take her to her residence and back in the 
shortest time his horses could possibly accomplish the 
journey ; an excuse would be easy enough—almost any 
would seem plausible. 

So now she began descending the stairway. At the foot 
she was confronted by Brackley Kennett. 

The mingled darkness and pallor of his face appalled 
her. She gazed at him with parted lips as if she saw a 
spirit of evil. 

‘“ Where are you going ?” he demanded, huskily. 

She did not know what reply to make, but returned his 
glare with a kind of piteous helplessness. 

‘‘ Where are you going ?’’ he thundered, stamping his 
small, shining foot. The glasses seemed to flash white 
flames. 

‘‘Home,’’ she gasped ; ‘I am not well—the room was 
stifling ; and I was about to send for you. I withdrew 
quietly, so as not to attract attention.” 

With a penetrating stare, he scrutinized her for half a 
minute through the glistening lenses, and then with @ 
sudden change of manner, beckoned her to him, 
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ing of the will a certainty ! 
That found out, you and I 
would go penniless. But I 
have checkmated him, and it 
required but a single: move.” 

His wild, low laugh seemed 
to pierce her ear. 

*T could not sleep last 
night for thinking of my 
plan, and my head has been 
full of it all day. You are 
curious, I see. Ha,ha! You 
will laugh, but remember it 
is a secret of life and death. 
This evening, you remember, 
I left you at the gate while I 
went back? You were puz- 
zled, perhaps. Well, I re- 
turned to send away all the 
servants on various pretexts 
and to set a slow-match for 
burning the old house down 
and the will with it. The 
place has been on fire for an 
hour, but we have been so 
busy dancing here that no 
one has observed it. Come 
to the window and see.” 

He was about to drag her 
to the window, but she broke 
from him with a wild scream. 

“You have burned Stanley 
Kennett alive !” 

When, a minute later, the 
alarmed crowd came pouring 
out of the ballroom, they 
found Mrs. Kennett lying 
still and white at the foot of 
the stairs, and her husband 
standing over her, laughing 
gently to himself. 

‘She has fainted, ladies 
and gentlemen,” he said, 
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She descended the few remaining steps and stood, half- 
fainting, at his side. 

‘*Hinda,” he said, in a strange whisper, ‘‘man and wife 
are one flesh, are they not? ~Their lives, consequently, 
are a unit; the good and bad deeds of the one are the 
good and bad deeds of both ; their secrets are common, 
and neither betrays the other, eh ?” 

Was he mad ? 

He had clutched her wrist with so stern a grip that his 
white kid glove had parted straight across the back. 

‘‘Hinda,” he went on, in the same intense whisper, 
‘‘you know that Robin Hood's Barn and the estate were 
left to me by the will; but did you ever hear that there 
was supposed to be another and later will, leaving it to 
Stanley Kennett ? That will was said to be hidden in 
some secret place in the house. Can you guess what I 
have been searching for night and day since our mar- 
riage ? Queer freak to be so incessantly rummaging 
among the old papers and rubbish, eh ?” and he laughed 
grimly. ‘‘But now you know what I was after. Yester- 
day you brought me a letter; it was from my lawyers, 
and it told me that Stanley Kennett had returned from 
Europe. Ha, ha! Coming to search, too, eh? Knows 
all the secrets of the old house ; grew up there ; his find- 


looking about at the amazed 
spectators. ‘‘Nothing to be 
alarmed at. She will revive presently. I have been 
telling her a joke, and you see, it—it caused her to 
faint.” 

They raised her up and bore her away to the dressing- 
room, Brackley Kennett watching the proceedings curi- 
ously, always smiling, but taking no part. He then made 
a little speech, as calmly as any man could, but his lan- 
guage was strange and incoherent, and his listeners looked 
at each other, after they had heard a few sentences ; it was 
plain to all that Mr. Kennett was no longer in his right 
mind. 

One of the gentlemen answered him soothingly, and was 
about to advance and take his arm. 

Kennett, perceiving his purpose, drew back, uttered a 
horrid shriek, and suddenly sprang up the stairs, scaling 
three or four atatime. By a fatal mistake he was pur- 
sued. At the top he glanced despairingly over his 
shoulders, and then, rusiing to a window, threw himself 
out into the darkness. 

A little later he was picked up, quite dead. 

* * * * * * 

The unfortunate man really had set fire to his property, 
and the old house was. entirely destroyed. Over the 
dread of being dispossessed he had been brooding ever 
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since it had become pretty 
certain that somewhere on 
the premises there was an- 
other will. The anxiety had 
reached the point of mono- 
mania and torture ; almost 
every hour in the day he was 
busily searching, to the be- 
wilderment of his wife, who 
had never understood his re- 
served and rather sinister 
temper from the beginning. 
The last desperate scheme to 
assure his position was, we 
may charitably hope, the 
prompting of that insanity 
which had been so slowly 
and surely growing, and its 
characteristic climax. 

Hinda was ill for a long 
time, but the next Summer 
was strong enough to visit 
the seaside —an extremely 
quiet, and consequently not 
very well known, resort—on 
the Atlantic coast, now more celebrated. Here she 
rented a cottage, from whose little porch she could see 
the ocean and enjoy its health-laden. breezes, and with 
sewing, or a book, and often without either, here she sat 
watching the breakers and the level sea beyond. 

One day, sitting thus, she raised her eyes from her 
novel, across the page of which a shadow had fallen, and 
beheld the man she had thought dead—Stanley Kennett, 
slender, dark, smiling as of old. She tottered to her feet 
and raised her hand entreatingly. 

“No ghost, Hinda. Don’t be afraid of me.” 

“Oh, Stanley—Stanley !” she murmured, in a sort of 
dream, and she sank back again and began to cry pit- 
eously, 

It was Stanley, indeed—alive and well; a little 
changed, more subdued, wiser and better in every way. 

When they had gone into the house and she was calmer, 
he told her his story. 

“Finding myself shut up in that horrid room, and 
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thinking that I had been forgotten, I began to cast about 
for means to escape. During my search I discovered 
paper—a will—perhaps you know what I mean—that my 
Uncle Oliver had concealed there.”, 

“Yes, yes, I know.” 

‘‘There was another secret-—a masked window as well 
as the masked door ; the aperture is carefully bricked up 
and ivy grows over it—or did then—so that nothing could 
be suspected from the outside, and by this means I easily 
made my escape. The vines growing there were as strong 
as ropes. 

‘Old Francis Kennett, whose portrait used to hang in 
one of the rooms up-stairs, as you may remember, was in 
his time distinguished as un homme a bonnes fortunes ; 
and it was he who contrived that concealed chamber with 
various accessories. He had a duel once with a Colonel 
Arkwright, an old gentleman with a young and handsome 
wife, who sometimes stopped, unattended, for a few 
weeks at Robin Hood's Barn, and—and that secret room 
was connected with the 
affair — and — and — but I 
need not go on, I am 
sure.” 

“You found the other 
will, and, of course, have 
learned everything,” said 
Hinda, 

“Yes; but I should not 
have claimed my rights, 
Hinda, for your sake, 1 
went away swiftly and 
quietly, intending to 
trouble no one, and when, 
afterward, the news came, 
I was still uncertain, and 
waited. Then it occurred 
to me that you had no 
knowledge of my escape, 
and were doubtless suffer- 
ing, and I felt it my duty 
to relieve your distress 
without further delay. 
How could I do so most 
safely ? After reflection, I 
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resolved that it would be best to present myself again 
in the least dramatic and most natural way, and here 
I am.” 

They spent the next five or six weeks very pleasantly 
together at the seaside, and about s year afterward were 
married. 

Stanley Kennett’s almost miraculous escape sobered 
him completely ; his nature, formerly so volatile, grew in 
every way better, and he made an admirable husband. 

Robin Hood's Barn has never been rebuilt. 


ENGRAVING ON EGGS. 


Some time ago there was a man who stood upon the 
street corners and in the public square selling egg shells 
upon which were engraved names, devices or flowers. 
The art of engraving upon eggs is connected with a 
curious and little known historical fact. In the month of 
August, 1808, at the time of the Spanish war, there was 
found in the patriarchal church of Lisbon, an egg upon 
the shell of which was announced the approaching exter- 
mination of the French. This fact caused a lively fer- 
mentation in the minds of the superstitious Portuguese 


population, and came near causing an uprising. The | 


French commander remedied the matter very ingeniously 
by distributing throughout the city thousands of eggs 
that bore engraved upon them a contradiction of the pre- 
diction. The Portuguese, greatly astonished, did not 
know what to think of it, but thousands of eggs giving 
the lie to a prediction engraved on one only, had the 
power of the majority. In addition, a few days after- 
ward, posters put up on all the street corners pointed out 
to all the very easy manner in which the miracle was per- 
formed. 

The mode of doing it is very simple. It consists in 
writing upon the egg-shell with wax or varnish, or simply 
with tallow, and then immersing the egg in some weak 
acid, such, for example, as vinegar, dilute hydrochloric 
acid, or etching liquor. Wherever the varnish or wax has 
not protected the shell, the lime of the latter is decom- 
posed and dissolved in the acid, and the writing or draw- 
ing remains in relief. Although the modus operandi pre- 
sents no difficulty, a few precautions must be taken in 
order to be successful on a first experiment. In the first 
place, as the eggs that are to be engraved are usually pre- 
viously blown, so that they may be preserved without 
alteration, it is necessary before immersing them in the 
acid to plug up the aperture in the extremities with a bit 
of beeswax ; and, moreover, as the eggs are very light, 
they must be held at the bottom of the vessel full of acid 
by means of a thread fixed to a glass rod. If the acid is 
very dilute, the operation, though it takes a little longer, 
gives better results. Two or three minutes usually suffice 
to give characters that have sufficient relief. 


A Cosmoporrran Crry. —It appears from recent statis- 
tics that little more than 50 per cent. of the population 
of Chicago was born in the United States. No less than 
4,000 of the present inhabitants of that city have poured 
in from the various states of the German Empire. The 
Bohemians number 12,000 ; the Canadians, 15,000 ; Danes, 
3,100 ; French, nearly 2,000; Irish, nearly 50,000 ; Hol- 
landers, nearly 3,300 ; Italians, 1,400 ; Norwegians, 5,700 ; 
Swedes, 16,000: Poles, 5,700 ; and Swiss, 2,000; with a 
sprinkling of Russians, Hungarians, Spaniards, Portu- 
guese, and men of almost every other race and nationality 
under the sun. 
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YesTerpay, to a girl I said: 

“T take no pity for the unworthy dead, 

The wicked, the unjust, the vile who die; 

*Twere better thus that they should rot and lie, 
The sweet, the lovable, the just 

Make holy dust; 

Elsewhere than on the earth 

Shall come their second birth. 

Until they go each to his destined place, 

Whether it be to bliss or to disgrace, 

Tis well that both shall rest, and for a while be dead.” 
“There is nowhere else,” she said. ’ 
“There is nowhere else.” And this was a girl’s voice, 
Who, some short tale of summers gone to-day, 
Would carelessly rejoice, 

As life’s blithe springtide passed upon its way 
And all youth’s infinite hope and bloom 

Shone round her; nor might any shadow of gloom 
Fall on her as she passed from flower to flower. 
Love sought her, with full dower 

Of happy wedlock and young lives to rear; 

Nor shed her eyes a tear, 

Save for some passing pity, fancy bred. 

All good things were around her—riches, love, 

All that the heart and mind can move; 

The precious things of art, the undefiled 

And innocent affection of a child. 

Oh, girl, who amid sunny ways dost tread, 

What curse is this that blights that comely head? 
For, right or wrong, there is no further place than here, 
No sanctities of hope, no chastening fear ? 
“There is nowhero else,” she said, 


“There is nowhere else,” and in the wintry ground 
When we haye laid the darlings of our love— 

The little lad with eyes of blue, 

The little maid with curls of gold, 

Or the belovéd aged face 

On which each passing year stamps a diviner grace— 
That is the end of all, the narrow bound. 

Why look our eyes above, 

To an unreal home which mortal never knew— 

Fold the hands on the breast, the clay-cold fingers fold ? 
No waking comes there to the uncaring dead 

“There is nowhere else,” she said, 


Strange; is it old or new, this deep distress ? 

Or do the generations, as they press 

Onward for ever, onward still, 

Finding no truth to fill 

Their starving, yearning souls, from year to year 
Feign some new form of fear 

To frighten them, some new terror 

Crouched on the path of error, 

Some cold and desolate word which, like a blow, 
Forbids the current of their faith to flow; 
Makes slow their pulse’s eager beat, 

And, chilling all their wonted heat, 

Leaves them to darkling thoughts and dreads a prey 
Uncheered by dawning shaft or setting ray ? 
* * * * * * 

But you, poor child forlorn, 

Ah! better were it you were never born, 

Better that you had thrown your life away 

On some coarse lump of clay; 

Better defeat, disgrace, childlessness, all 

That can a solitary life befall, 

Than to have all things and yet be 

Self-bound to dark despondency, 

And self-tormented, beyond reach of doubt, 

By some cold word that puts all yearnings out.” 


Ir a man will only start with a fixed and honorable pur- 
pose in life, and persistently attempt to carry it out to the 
best of his ability, undismayed by failure or delay, the 
time may be long in coming, but come it will, when that 
purpose will be achieved, however difficult it may seem - 
at the beginning. 
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By N. RosBinson, 


I yas mn Munich in 1880. Heated and dusty, I arrived 
in the early morning at that hour which is so fragrant if 
one has had a good forty winks, but so feverish if the 
pillow has not been normally pressed. 

Happy thought! a shampoo! Close to the depot hung 
the brass basins denoting the presence of the modern 
Sangrado, Ientered the barber's shop, and, ye gods ! was 
confronted by a smiling representative of the female sex 
divine. I yielded to destiny, and in a few minutes a pair 
of very soft hands were engaged in shearing my dust-laden 
locks, and later, in gently scratching my poll, in the ma- 
nipulation necessary to the exquisite luxury of the dry 
shampoo. This was the only occasion upon which I was 
ever operated upon by a female barber. 

A Summer’s day in 1882 beheld me in Milan. My 
beard imperatively demanded trimming. I turned into 
an arcade, and the inevitable brass basins invited me to 
the presence of a barber, frizzed and curled and anointed 
like a beau of the Restoration. 

He bowed me to a chair with the grace of a Lord 
Chamberlain ; placed a towel under my chin as though 
he were decorating me, in the name of his Sovereign, with 
a foreign Order, and then called a half-shaven poodle, for 
whom he placed a chair in close proximity to mine, and 
to whom he commenced, while handling my locks, to nar- 
rate all the piquant and breezy gossip of the day. This 
for my especial delectation. And now I shall proceed to 
open this article on beards. 

Full beards were cultivated among Eastern nations in 
early times, and have always been regarded by them as 
a badge of dignity. The fact that the ancient Egyptian 
pictures frequently represent the human male figure, 
especially when of a king or dignitary, without the beard, 
would seem to indicate that it was a mark of rank in 
Egypt to be devoid of that appendage. In ancient India, 
Persia and Assyria, however, the beard was allowed to 
grow long, and was always esteemed a symbol of dignity 
and wisdom. The Turks let the beard grow in full luxu- 
riance, while the Persians cut that upon the chin and 
sides of the face, according to fashion or caprice. In 
Turkey it is considered an infamy to have the beard cut 
off, and the slaves of the seraglio are shaved, as a mark 
of their servile condition. 

Previous to the reign of Alexander the Great, the Greeks 
wore beards ; but during the wars of that monarch they 
commenced shaving ; the practice having been suggested, 
it is said, by Alexander, for the purpose of depriving the 
enemy of an opportunity of catching the soldiers by the 
beard. This fashion, thus began, continued until the 
reign of Justinian, when long beards again became cus- 
tomary. The year 300 B.c., is given as the time about 
which the Romans commenced the practice of shaving, 
and Seipio Africanus was, according to Pliny, the first of 
the Romans who daily submitted to the razor. 

The antique busts and coins prove that the Roman em- 
perors shaved until the time of Hadrian, who is said to 
have tet his beard grow to conceal an ugly scar. The 
philosophers, however, from the earliest periods, seem to 
have affected the full-grown beard, it being esteemed by 
them, as among the Greeks, a symbol of wisdom. The 
fashion, however, seems to have varied with them subse- 
quently at different times. The Lombards, or Longo- 
bards, derived their name from the practice of going un- 
shaved. ‘Tacitus tells us that the ancient Germans culti- 
vated the beard from its first growth until they had killed 


an enemy in battle; and from Julius Cesar we learn 
that the Britons merely allowed the mustache to grow, 
the beard being removed. 

Until the introduction of Christianity, the Anglo-Saxons 
all wore beards, without distinction, but then the clergy 
were compelled by law to shave. The English princes 
were in the habit of wearing mustaches till the Conquest 
of William I., and they felt it to be a very great indignity 
when the Conqueror compelled them to cut them off in 
accordance with the Norman fashion. The practice and 
precepts of the Christian fathers, who, like the Jewish 
rabbis, denounced shaving as a violation of the law of 
God, made the wearing of the beard during the early me- 
dizeval centuries a distinguishing fashion of the conti- 
nental kings, nobles and dignitaries. Royal personages 
were, as I shall make further mention, in the habit of 
weaving gold with the beard, or ornamenting it with tagy 
of metal. 

Till the separation of the Greek from the Latin Church, 
which began in the eighth century, the Popes, Emperors, 
nobles, and, except in England, the priests, had scrupu- 
lously abstained from the use of the razor. Leo IIL., to 
distinguish himself from the patriarch of Constantinople, 
removed his beard. Thirty years later Gregory IV., pur- 
suing the same system, enjoined penalties upon any 
bearded priest. In the twelfth century the prescription 
which required all the clergy to shave their faces was 
extended to the laity, and even to monarchs. Godefroi, 
Bishop of Amiens, refused the offerings of any one who 
wore a beard. A preacher directed his eloquence against 
King Henry I. of England because he wore a beard, and 
the monarch yielded. Frederick Barbarossa offered a 
similar example of resignation. The Confessor of Louis 
VII. of France refused him absolution till he submitted 
to lose his beard. 

This state of things, however, did not last very long. 
In the thirteenth century Pope Honorius, in order, it is 
alleged, to conceal a very disfigured lip, allowed his 
beard to grow, and inaugurated anew the fashion which 
became prevalent in Europe in the age of Francis IJ. 

In England, during the reign of Good Queen Bess, the 
beard was worn generally by those of higher rank, and 
was trimmed in a style more or less distinctive of each 
class. The fashion of wearing the beard declined under 
the Stuarts, and at the Restoration there was no hair 
worn upon the face but the mustache, which, however, 
was luxuriantly cultivated by the courtiers and gallants 
of those days. 

At the beginning of the sixth century a shaven chin 
and feeble mustache distinguished the nation of France 
from all other neighboring nations, whose visages were, 
more or less, adorned with beards. At the opening of the 
sixth century, following the lead of their King, Clovis, 
Frenchmen ceased to shave completely, preserving a little 
tuft of beard on the chin. In course of time this tuft ex- 
tended to the cheeks, till toward the seventh century it 
became a formidable beard. Every man now wore it, the 
clergy excepted. 

The fashion of short beards came in during the reigns 
of the ‘‘rois fainéans,” or sluggish kings ; that is to say, 
during the eighth century, when the tuft of beard reap- 
peared on the extremity of the chin. 

The reign of Charlemagne was the signal for a new re- 
volution. All beard was shaven from the face, while a 
thick mustache was cultivated, extending downward at 
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each side of the mouth ; and during the reign of Charles- 
le-Chauvre descended to the chest. 

But the inconvenience caused by these mustaches soon 
made themselves felt, and the first half of the ninth cen- 
tury had not glided away ere they were entirely sup- 
pressed. 

It was at this moment—the laity abjuring—that the 
clergy adopted the beard. In the disputes arising be- 
tween the Greeks and Latins this innovation was con- 
sidered of sufficient importance to produce anathema. 
Tho shaven priests of the Greek Church were scandalized 
by the long beards of their western brothers, which they 
considered as a violation of sacerdotal sanctity, and the 
excommunication Jaunched in 858 against Pope Nicholas 
by the Patriarch of Constantinople was partly based upon 
the fact that the Latin priests omitted to shave. 

Notwithstanding the thunders of Photius, the beard re- 
gained favor in France, and again came into fashion at the 
commence- 
ment of the 
tenth century. 
It modified 
its shape in 
each succeed- 
ing year. Un- 
der Henry IV. 
the beard was 
rounded off, 
and did not 
pass the ears ; 
the mustache 
was long, 
loose and 
pointless, and 
the beard, 
long and 
peaked, was 
grown at the 
extremity of 
the chin. 

With more 
or less of 
variation, this 


that the beard was contrary to modesty, which ought te 
be the first principle of a cleric. However, the laity 
clung to it, and the beard, dyed, perfumed, sometimes 
tinted with golc and silver, became the rage; petits 
maitres, or fops, 1ondled it, inclosing it during sleep in a 
perfumed bag, called ‘‘ bigolelle,” and otherwise went inte 
‘quite too too, utterly,” etc., etc. ,over it, till it became 
the most important portion of the toilet. 

The commencement of the decline of beards in France 
dates from the reign of Louis XIII. The chin-tuft re~ 
placed the thick beard. Reduced to a simple mustache 
under Louis XIV., this last ornament even became in- 
commodious, through the increasing use of snuff, till it 
was gradually suppressed, and the only beards worn 
during the eighteenth century were those appertaining to 
a few religious orders, up to 1789, and the small sect 
called ‘‘ Free Thinkers.” With ‘‘Le Petit Caporal,” as 
the Great Napoleon was lovingly called, the mustache 
flourished in 
the army, 
while in the 
salons the 
esthetics re- 
vived the 
Greek fash- 
ions. Later 
the Gothia 
came to the 
front, and 
with the Cri- 
mean war was 
re-born the 
full, thick 
beard, a sort 
of muffler for 
the throat in 
the damp and 
muddy tren- 
ches _ before 
Sebastopol. 

A very re- 
markable 
beard was 
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lackeys were shaven clean. After a century and a half 
of absence, the beard made a slight impression under 
Philippe de Valois, but it disappeared with him. Even 
the mustaches were worn short and somewhat close-cut. 
Charles VII., Lonis XI., Charles VITI., and Louis XII, 
all shaved. 

Toward the end of the fifteenth century beards had en- 
tirely disappeared, and it was only in such ceremonies as 
exacted the wearing of a beard that the hirsute appendage 
was to be seen, and then it was a false one. When the 
Duke of Lorraine attended in state the obsequies of the 
Duke of Burgundy, .killed in 1476, he wore, according to 
the customs of ancient cavaliers, a gilded beard. 

Francis L, on the day of féte of kings, having been ac- 
cidentally wounded in the head by a flask flung from a 
window, was compelled to have his hair cut off. Fearing 
to look like a monk with shaven head and chin, he let 
grow his beard. The long beard came into fashion’s 
train save with priests and magistrates. The former rose 
in open arms, and a decree of Sorbonne, of 1561, declared 


worthy of note. Mandrell states that he beheld at Bay- 
reuth, in a church of the Greek faith, the life-size statue 
of a saint, with a beard descending to his waist. The 
priest who accompanied Mandrell, perceiving the curios- 
ity of his companion, at once informed him that the saint 
was Nicephorus, in relation to whom he told the follow- 
ing interesting legend : 

“The saint,” he said, ‘was a man of eminent virtue 
and sanctity, but being only mortal, the shadow on his 
life arose from the fact of being beardless. The devil, 
desirous of profiting by this weakness, promised him that 
which nature had refused him, provided the saint con- 
sented to sell his immortal soul. However eager Nice- 
phorus was for a beard, he could not consent to obtain 
one at that price. He, therefore, rejected the insidious 
proposition with disdain, and placed his hand to his chin 
as if in affirmation. At the same instant, and to recom- 
pense him for his faith, the Divinity caused a beard to 
sprout beneath his very fingers, and to increase in length 
as he pulled it. Finding the hirsute appendage so 
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delightfully flexible, he did not cease pulling until the 
beard reached down to his toes.” 

A strange chapter in the history of beards is that 
‘‘done” by the hand of Peter the Great of Russia. 
Boroda lichnaia tiagota. ‘The beard is a useless embar- 
rassment,” said the Tsar of all the Russias, and he caused 
his words to be carved in bronze. 

Perceiving how greatly attached his subjects were to 
their dirty, ill-kept beards, Peter ordered them to be cut 
off, and established a tax upon such of his recalcitrant 
subjects as refused to comply with the ukase, the tax 
being in proportion to the means of the objector. If you 
were a court functionary, or merchant, you were taxed for 
wearing beard or mustache 100 roubles or $80; a shop- 
keeper, 60 roubles or $45 ; the inhabitants of Moscow, 30 
roubles or $22.50, while each peasant sporting a beard 
was compelled on passing the barriers to pay two dengui, 
the twentieth part of a rouble. They proved the pay- 
ment of this tax by producing a metal warrant, which it 
was deemed exceedingly advisable to carry about with 
them. Woe to the luckless wight neglecting to produce 
his passport. The officers of the guard were pitiless, and 
the beard fell beneath the clip, clip, clip of a monster 
scissors worn beside the sword. The warrant authorizing 
the beard was coin-shaped, on one side illustrated by a 
mouth, surmounted by a pair of long mustaches, beneath 
it a beard, and the words Denghi Visiati—‘‘ Money re- 
ceived’’—in a circle. On the reverse side the date. 

The prohibition of beards made by Peter on his return 
from a yoyage in Europe, became law by a ukase dated 
1705. The date was stamped on the brass warrants. The 
prohibition would appear to have extended to a portion 
of Russia only. In 1722 it was applied to the City of 
St. Petersburg. The dissatisfaction was extreme. Every 
species of stratagem was had recourse to in order to avoid 
payment of the impost. A ukase of 1722 compelled every 
inhabitant of the city desirous of retaining his beard to 
wear a particular costume and to pay a tax of 50 roubles 
ayear. The peasants who brought provisions to market 
were exempted, as the enforced payment of the toll at one 
time threatened to starve St.Petersburg, the farmers pre- 
ferring their filthy beards to filthy lucre. 

The impost became annual, and the coin-like passport 
was replaced by a square plaque, which was renewed 
each year. It was of gold, and pierced with a hole fora 
ring, so as to enable the owner to wear it round his neck. 
On the plaque was inscribed : Sborodi pochlina vista— 
‘‘The tax on the beard has been paid.” And Boroda 
lichnata tiagota—‘*‘The beard is a useless embarrass- 
ment,”’ 

Catherine I. confirmed the edicts of her predecessor. 
In 1728 a decree of Peter II. permitted peasants to culti- 
vate their beards, but the tax of fifty roubles remained 
in force against every other class, under penalty of penal 
labor. 

A ukase of the Empress Anne, in 1731, still further ag- 
gravated beard-wearers. It was decreed that all persons 
not employed at agriculture who still wore their beards, 
should be enrolled under the head of ‘‘ Raskolnicks,’’ and 
be compelled to pay double taxes, outside the imposition 
of fifty roubles for the beard. Many Russians preferred 
expatriation to parting with their beloved beards, 

Peter III. was engaged in projecting still severer meas- 
ures, when his wife, Catherine, took both his throne and 
his life. Peter’s hostile intents toward beards proved 
their safety, for Catherine, out of a spirit of sheer contra- 
diction, took the beard into favor, recalled the Raskol- 

‘ks, and re-established them in the land. With this act 

» Empress the war against beards in Russia ceased. 
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To-day the beard is worn a outrance, every moujik dis. 
porting a thick, unkempt, unsavory-looking face-cover, 
stained with vodka and tea. For my sins, I have been 
witness of certain steps toward cleanliness being taken 
by honest, bushy-bearded citizens of St. Petersburg, 
their necks craned over the Neva, their fingers nimbly 
chasing—well, external parasites of the animal kingdom. 

Allusion to female barbers has been made by me at the 
opening of this article. Pepys, in his immortal diary, 
under date, November 4th, 1666, notes: ‘‘The Duke of 
Albemarle is grown a drunken sot, and drinks with no- 
body but Troutbecke, whom nobody else will keep com- 
pany with. Of whom he (Mr. Cooling) told me this 
story: That once the Duke of Albemarle, in his drink, 
taking notice, as of a wonder, that Nan Hyde should ever 
come to be Duchess of York. ‘Nay,’ says Troutbecke, 
‘never wonder at that, for if you will give me another 
bottle of wine, I will tell you as great, if not greater, 
miracle.’ And what was that but that one dirty —— 
(meaning his Duchess) should come to be Duchess of 
Albemarle.” 

The mother of this low-born and low-bred duchess was 
one of the ‘five women barbers” belonging to the local- 
ity, thus celebrated in the ballad of the day: 

“Did you ever hear the like, 
Or ever hear the fame, 
Of flve women barbers 
Who lived in Drury Lane ?” 


Smith, in his ‘Topography of London,” mentions : 
‘On one occasion, that I might indulge in the humor of 
being shaved by a woman, I repaired to the Seven Dials, 
where, in Great Andrew Street, a slender female per- 
formed the operation, whilst her husband, a strapping 
soldier in the Home Guards, sat smoking his pipe. There 
was a famous woman in Souther Street, who shaved ; and 
I recollect a black woman in Butcher Row, a street for- 
merly standing by the side of St.Clement’s Church, near 
Temple Bar, who is said to have shaved with ease and 
dexterity. Mr. Batrick informs me that he has read of 
the five barberesses of Drury Lane, who shamefully mal- 
treated a woman in the reign of Charles II. 

A Chinese barber’s shop possesses peculiarities all its 
own.- In one of these emporiums sacred to pig-tail, a 
somewhat entertaining incident recently occurred. In the 
center of the dingy apartment an old and almost superan- 
nuated Chinaman sat on a low stool, holding in his lap the 
head of a fellow countryman, whose body was stretched 
upon the floor. The aged man grasped in his right hand 
a long, slender steel blade, while in his left he held a 
sponge saturated with soapsuds. Having lathered with 
great care the head which he held in his lap he began, 
seemingly with the utmost caution, the work of shaving 
off a growth of hair, apparently four or five days old, 
which surrounded the tonsure, or what is known in the- 


. vernacular as the pig-tail. After his scalp had been 


shaved as carefully as a civilized man’s face could be at 
a barber’s-shop, the heathen operated upon arose and 
shuffled around the room, each Chinaman in turn run- 
ning his hand over the shaven head and expressing either 
by a grunt or word his satisfaction or dissatisfaction with 
the job. When he had nearly made the rounds, one of the 
Mongolians dressed like an American and who seemed to 
be particularly fastidious, carefully examined the newly 
shaved skin and, after having run his hand over it several 
times, jumped up, uttering a dissatisfied grunt, and 
walked toward the light, pulling after him the man whose 
head he was examining. Everybody gathered around 
under a lamp that hung by a string from a bamboo cross- 
piece. After a multitude of gestures the barber was 
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called forward and shown a very small spot upon which a 
few hairs had been overlooked. He thereupon again took 
his place on the stool, the old Chinaman again assumed 
his recumbent position, and the job was completed to the 
satisfaction of all. 

When the last man was getting shaved he fell into a 
doze, his head bobbing suddenly to one side. As it did 
so the razor slipped, and cut off several hairs from the 
sleeper’s queue. The barber, as he witnessed the acci- 
dent, uttering an exclamation of astonishment, jumped, 
and then falling upon his knees, assumed a supplicating 
air. One would have supposed, from the expression of 
his face, that he had mortally offended or terribly injured 
his customer, for which act he was asking pardon. The 
dozing Chinaman had also awakened, and putting his 
hand to his head, uttered a plaintive howl, and was at 
once surrounded by everybody present. Each person ex- 
amined his head with consternation pictured on his face. 

The owner of the laundry explained. The barber who 
was doing the shaving had cut off several hairs of the un- 
fortunate man’s pig-tail—one of the greatest calamities 
that could have happened to the latter. It was the 
belief of every Chinaman that for each hair cut or 
torn from his queue he would be kept one year out of 
the Flowery Kingdom, where he expected to go when he 
died. As this particular man had lost, by careful count, 
four hairs, he would be compelled to roam in outer dark- 
ness after death for four years. Chinamen cannot offer 
a greater insult to another than to pay him a visit 
with his hair wrapped round his head, and it is always 
considered extremely polite, and a mark of courtesy, to 
plait the queue afresh just before making a call. <A well 
bred Chinee would no more think of paying a visit to one 
of his countrymen without shaving his head, than a dude 
would think of calling on a lady friend with an unshayen 
face. 

Among the fantastical vagaries which formerly diversi- 
fied the form of beards, the stiletto beard was long dis- 
tinguished. It was sharp and pointed, as its name im- 
plies, and is thus noticed in an old ballad : 

“Tho stiletto beard, 
Oh, it makes me afeard, 
It is so sharp beneath ; 
For he that doth place 


A dagger in his face, 
What must he wear in his sheath?” 


I: was called a dagger beard, and is said to have been 
adopted from abroad. There were various other forms of 
beards, such as that of a Roman T, a spade, and even a 
tile, that is, red and square. ‘This beard is like a T, is 
celebrated in the ballad already mentioned, where it is 
the first that is mentioned : 

“The Roman T, 
In its bravery, 
Doth first itself disclose; 
But so high it turns, 
That oft it burns, 
With the flames of a torrid nose.” 


The Rev. John More, of Norwich, a worthy cergymar 
in the reign of Queen Elizabeth, is said to have had the 
longest and largest beard of any Englishman of his time. 
He used to give as a reason for it, ‘‘that no act of his life 
might be unworthy of the gravity of his appearance.” 

Guillaume Duprat, Bishop of Clermont, who assisted at 
the Council of Trent, and built the college of the Jesuits 
at Paris, was remarkable for the fineness of his beard. It 
was, indeed, deemed too good a beard for a bishop ; and 
the canons of his cathedral, in full chapter assembled, 
came to the barbarous resolution of shaving him. Accord- 


ingly, when he next came to the choir, the dean, the 
precot, and the chantre approached, with scissors and 
razors, soap, basin and warm water. At sight of these im- 
plements, the bishop took to his heels, and escaped to the 
Castle of Beauregard, about two leagues from Clermont, 
where he fell ill from vexation, and died. During his 
sickness, he made a vow never to set foot in Clermont, 
where they had offered him so villainous an insult ; and 
to be revenged, he exchanged his bishopric with Cardinal 
Salviati, nephew of Pope Leo X., who was so young that 
he had not a hair upon his chin. Duprat, however, re- 
pented of the exchange before his death, and wrote a 
letter to Salviati on the subject, in which he quoted these 
lines of Martial : : 


“Sed tu nec propera, brevibus nec crede capillis 
Tardaque pro tanto munere barba veni.” 


The Barber-Surgeons have been “‘ howling swells” from 
an early period of England’s history, and their Hall, with 
its Holbein, is one of the sights of London. 

The first Barber-Surgeons’ Hall, in Monkwell Street, is 
said to have been of the date of Edward IV. The second 
hall was built by Inigo Jones, 1636, and was repaired by 
that distinguished amateur in architecture, the Earl of 
Burlington. The theatre, one of the finest of Inigo’s 
works, in the opinion of Horace Walpole, was pulled 
down at the latter end of the last century, and sold for 
the value of the materials. Hatton describes it tempt- 
ingly as a theatre fitted with ‘‘ four degrees of cedar seats,” 
rising one above another, and adorned with the figures 
of the seven Liberal Sciences, the twelve Signs of the 
Zodiac, and a bust of King Charles I. The roof was an 
elliptical cupola. The quaint old wooden doorway, with 
the deep arched roof, the grotesque, goggling head, the 
monsters, stiff foliage, and heraldry, has been removed, 
to humor a stuck-up modern set of chambers, and the 
three razors quartered on the Barber-Surgeons’ arms, and 
the motto, ‘Trust in God,” are gone. The hall, now dis- 
placed by warehouses, stood on a bastion of the old 
Roman wall ; and the architect had ingeniously turned it 
to use, in the erection of the west end of the room. 

Before the late changes the Barber-Surgeons’ Hall used 
to be dirty and neglected. The inner hall, now pulled 
down, was some sixty feet by thirty, and was lighted by 
an octagonal lantern, enriched with fruit and flowers deli- 
cately carved in wood. Many of the pictures are fine, 
especially the great Holbein’s, ‘‘The Presentation of the 
Charter by Henry VIII.” This picture contains, among 
eighteen other portraits, that of Sir William Butts, the 
good-natured physician who saved Cranmer from disgrace, 
and that of Dr. John Chamber, the doctor who attended 
Queen Anne Boleyn in her confinement with Elizabeth. 

“To this year” (1541), says Mr. Wornum, ‘also possi- 
bly belongs the Barber-Surgeons’ picture of Henry grant- 
ing a charter to the corporation. The Barbers and Sur- 
geons of London, originally constituting one company, 
had been separated, but were again, in the thirty-second 
of Henry VIII., combined into a single society, and it was 
the ceremony of presenting them with a new charter 
which is commemorated by Holbein’s picture, now in 
their hall in Monkwell Street. In 1745 they were again 
separated, and the Surgeons constituted a distinct com- 
pany, and had a hall in the Old Bailey. The date of this 
picture is not known, but it was necessarily in or after 
1541, and as Holbein’s life did not extend much beyond 
this time, there is some probability in the report alluded 
to by Van Mander, namely, that the painter died without 
completing the picture. Besides the king’s—a seated 
full-length. crowned, and with the sword of state in his 
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right hand—it contains also 
portraits of eighteen members 
of the guild, three kneeling on 
the right hand of the king, 
and fifteen on the other, and 
among them are conspicuous 
our friends Butts and Cham- 
ber on the right. 

‘“‘We have an interesting 
notice of this picture in 
Pepys’s ‘Diary,’ where, 
against the date August 29, 
1668, that is, two years after 
the Great Fire, he notes: ‘At 
noon comes, by appointment, 
Harris to dine with me; and 
after dinner he and I to 
Chirurgeons’ Hall, where they 
are building it new, very fine ; 
and there to see their theatre, 
which stood all the fire, and, 
which was our business, their 
great picture of Holbein’s, 
thinking to have bought it, 
by the help of Mr. Pierce, for 
a little money. I did think to 
vive £200 for it, it being said 


to be worth £1,000; but it is 
so spoiled that I have no mind 
to it, and is not a pleasant 
though a good picture.’ 

“Pepys is very candid about 
his motive for buying the pic- 
ture ; because it was said to be 
worth a thousand pounds he 
was willing to give two hundred 
for it, not that he wanted the 
picture for its own sake; how- 
ever, he did not like it, and he 
declined the speculation. When 
we consider the worth of money 
at that time, the estimated value 
seems an enormous one. Pe- 
pys’s own price was not an in- 
considerable sum. The picture 
is on oak, on vertical boards, 
about six feet high by ten feet 
three inches in width.” 

There is a letter of James I. 
to the Barber-Surgeons still in 
their possession. It is dated 
1617, requesting the loan of 
this picture, in order that it 
should be copied. 

Shortly before this picture of 
Holbein’s was finished, Henry 
(who was always murdering or 
marrying) wedded ugly Anne of 
Cleves, beheaded Cromwell, and 
married Lady Katherine How- 
ard. Holbein himself,who lived 
in the parish of St. Andrew 
Undershaft, died of the plague 
in the year 1543, as was proved 
by Mr. Black’s discovery of his 
hasty will. Before this discoy- 
ery the date of Holbein’s death 
was generally assigned to 1554. 
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The growth of beards was regulated by statute at Lin- | with the fair sex. Whiskers continued in fashion during 


coln’s Inn, in the time of Queen Elizabeth, when ‘It was 
ordered that no fellow of that house should wear a beard 
of above a fortnight’s growth.” Transgression was pun- 
ished with fine, loss of commons, and finally expulsion ; 


but fashion prevailed, and in the following year all previ- 
ous orders respecting beards were repealed. 

Having said so much about beards, I shall now take a 
glance at whiskers. 

Whiskers only were permitted to the officers of the 
British Infantry before the outbreak of the Crimean War. 
Cavalry officers were alone entitled to wear a mustache. 
The snow and mud of the trenches before Sebastopol 
“leveled up” all. 

Officers in the British Army now wear a mustache, with 
a two-inch shave between the whiskers. 

Among the European nations that have been most-curi- 
ous in whiskers, Spain holds the first rank; and the 
Spaniards have often made the loss of honor consist in 
that of their whiskers. The Portuguese were not the 
least behind them in this respect. In the reign of Cath- 
erine, Queen of Portugal, the brave John de Castro had 
just taken in India the castle of Diu; victorious, but in 
want of everything, he found himself obliged to ask the 
inhabitants of Goa to lend him a thousand pistoles, for 
the maintenance of his fleet; and as a security for that 
sum, he sent them one of his whiskers, telling them, ‘‘ Al}. 
the gold in the world cannot equal the value of this natu- 
ral ornament of my valor ; and I deposit it in your hands 
as a security for the money.” The whole town was 
affected with this singular trait of heroism, and every one 
interested himself about this invaluable whisker ; even 
the women were desirous to testify their respect for so 
brave a man ; several sold their bracelets to increase the 
sum asked for ; and the inhabitants of Goa sent him im- 
mediately both the money and his whisker. 

In the reign of Louis XIII., of France, whiskers at- 
tained the highest degree of favor, at the expense of the 
expiring beards. In those days of gallantry they became 
the favorite occupation of lovers ; a fine black whisker, 
elegantly turned up, was a yery powerful mark of dignity 


the early part of the reign of Louis XIV. This King, 
and all the great men of his reign, took a pride in wearing 
them ; and they were the ornament of Turenne, Colbert, 
Condé, Corneille, Moliere, etc. It was then no uncom- 
mon thing for a favorite lover to have his whiskers turned 
up, combed, and pomatumed by his mistress ; and for 
this purpose, a man of fashion took care to be always 
provided with every little necessary article, especially 
whisker wax. It seems the levity of the French made 
whiskers undergo several changes, both in form and 
name ; there were Spanish, Turkish, guard-dagger whis- 
kers ; in short, royal ones, which were the last worn, their 
smallness proclaiming their approaching fall. 

It is not well known that there was a severe law in 
China against plucking, removing or transporting the 
whiskers of Confucius, that idol of Chinese philosophers ; 
and that beheading was the punishment of those caught 
in the attempt. 

Confucius’s incomparable whiskers were said to impart 
the knowledge, while they conferred the manly beauty, of 
the illustrious sage upon the wearer. After this proof of 
the antiquity and influence of whiskers, is it surprising 
that the weak should wear them, that they may look 
strong ; the old, that they may look young; the cow- 
ardly, that they may look brave : and the ugly, that they 
may look beautiful ? 

And lastly, a word for wigs, wuich were invented about 
the time of the first Roman Emperors. Baldness was 
then considered a deformity, and we are told that Otho 
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had a kind of scalp of fine leather, with locks of hair 
upon it, so well arranged as to appear natural ; yet Domi- 
tian, who reigned some years after him, did not find 
means to hide his want of hair, though so mortified by 
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it that he could not bear to hear the subject of baldness 
mentioned. 

The Chevalier Folard asserts, in his notes on Polybius, 
that wigs were in use before the time of Hannibal ; and 
he cites a passage from that author, not only to prove 
thas Hannibal wore one himself, but to infer from the 
manner in which the fact is related, that it was not then 
introduced into Rome until the period already mentioned. 
It is, indeed, pretty evident that wigs were unknown in 
the time of Julius Cesar ; for it is well understood that 
he valued his crown of laurels more as a covering for 
his baldness, than for the honor it conferred ; and it may 
fairly be presumed that if wigs had been generally worn, 
he would not have neglected so easy a method of covering 
his baldness. f 


A PLEA FOR THE MOLE. 
By ONE WHO HAS STUDIED ITs HABsITs 

Ix introducing this much persecuted and, I believe, 
underrated little animal to the notice of your readers, I 
hope that my humble appeal in its behalf may have the 
effect of placing him and his family in a more fayorable 
position than he has hitherto held in the estimation of the 
general public. 

The mole is peculiar in its construction. Its body is 
thick and round, the ivre-a"s being thickest and very 
muscular ; and its legs are so very short that the animal 
seems to lie flat, and as it rests in this position, the four 
feet appear as if they immediately lay sprawling from the 
body. ‘The feet are furnished with five fingers, each sur- 
mounted by a strong nail or claw, and they are turned 
outward and backward, like the hands of a man when 
swimming. The shortness, breadth and strength of the 
fore-feet or hands, which are inclined outward, answer 
the purposes of digging, serving to throw back the earth 
with great ease. The mole is furnished with what might 
be called an apology for a tail, so short, that we may ac- 
quit him of any attempt at swagger in wearing this orna- 
ment. 

The snout of the mole 1s very swine-like, though his 
habits are not, and with the exception of one slight draw- 
back, which militates against a desire for a close intimacy 
with him, he might be considered an eligible acquaint- 
ance. The little drawback is, that he has such a multi- 
plicity of parasites upon his shoulders and back, that I 
think the most ardent entomologist would scarcely care 
to examine, much less to count, them. These are no 
donbdt some of the ills that mole-fiesh is heir to. With a 
wish to inform myself of the nature of these parasites, I 
endeavored to scrape some of them from the back of a 
friendly mole without injury to him, for examination, but 
did not succeed, as they maintained such a hold upon his 
hair, that upon further prosecution of my investigation, 
he objected, and so far that, although we had agreed right 
well together for more than half an hour, he endeavored 
to bite me. In this exhibition of ill-temper he displayed 
a set of beautiful teeth, and being critical in my obsery- 
ance of them, I noticed particularly the strongly devel- 
oped canine teeth in the upper jaw. Having frequently 
examined the jaws of dead moles, my belief in the mole 
being a carnivorous animal is very much strengthened. 

It has long been believed that the mole is a worm-eating 
animal, and my own observations confirm this. One 
morning, in the month of April, 1880, whilst walking over 
a small piece of grass land, I saw a mole upon the sur- 
face, and whether the strength of the roots of the turf 
whence he had emerged had prevented his making a re- 
entry, or whether he had an ambition to seek pastures 


new, I do not know, but I captured him with little diffi- 
culty, greatly to his discomposure, as I judged from the 
violent palpitation of his heart. I carried him for a short 
time in the hollow of my left hand, and endeavored to 
allay his fears by stroking his back with my right. My 
efforts to soothe his perturbations were ‘successful, as by 
degrees the palpitation ceased, and the‘heart beat regu- 
larly. It occurred to me that a little refreshment might 
be acceptable to him, and a boy soon procured a quantity 
of good-sized earthworms. I offered my velvety friend 
one of them, which he immediately seized with his paws, 
and as he showed an inclination to sit down, I placed him 
upon the grass. He sat down upon the turf as straight 
as a young boarding-school miss fresh from her back- 
board, in the presence of her schoolmistress. His tail, 
which was carefully arranged behind him, and reposed its 
short length upon the grass, gave him a most jaunty air. 


He ate seven large worms in quick succession, but meta- 


phorically laid down his knife and fork when half through 
the eighth. 

I have said that he sat perfectly erect during'his meal, 
and in whatsoever way the worms were presented to him, 
headforemost, tailfirst, or sideways, he always turned each 
worm headfirst toward him, and killed it before eating it. 
This he did by biting it in what might be called the neck, 
where, in most earthworms, a kind of ring or elevated 
fleshy belt near the head is to be seen. Though the worm 
has neither bones, brains, eyes, nor feet, it has a heart, 
which is situated near the head, in or near the belt before 
spoken of. I noticed carefully that he bit each worm 
once only; and death was instantaneous. A worm having 
been killed, he commenced eating it, beginning at the 
head, and passing it carefully through his hands ; thereby 
all earth was cleared from it before it entered his mouth. 
He munched each worm with keen relish, treating each 
in the same manner, and I could distinctly hear a clear 
and crisp noise during his refection, similar, in a small 
way, to that made by a man eating celery. 

A writer in a short article upon the mole in a popular 
periodical says : ‘‘ Earthworms form the daintiest dinners 
of the hungry little fellow. But he is a bit of an epicure, 
objecting to eat the worms until they have been skinned. 
He is said to perform this operation for himself in the 
neatest manner.” This is certainly not the case. This 
same writer further says : ‘‘ During these nightly rambles 
the mole is sometimes snapped up by a hungry owl, in 
want of a supper for herself and ravenous family. The 
owl and owlets have probably little cause for rejoicing ; 
a severe fit of indigestion must surely be their fate after 
swallowing the tough skin of the mole.” This writer 
must be unaware that owls, as well as other birds that 
live upon. lizards, mice, and such-like food, though they 
swallow them whole, afterward always disgorge the skin 
and bones, rolled up in a pellet, as being indigestible. 

The muscular strength of a mole is considerable, in 
comparison with his size and weight. A full-grown male 
measures six and a half inches from the point of the snout 
to the tip of the tail, the tail itself being three-quarters 
of an inch in length. His average weight is three anda 
quarter ounces, and his girth round the shoulders is five 
inches. The female is less. Moles feed twice a day—in 
the morning about eight o’clock, and in the afternoon 
about three, as long experience of their habits has 
shown. 


Ir is easier to pretend to be what you are not than to 
hide what you really are; but he that can accomplish 
both has little to learn in hypocrisy. 
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War having been, from time immemorial, the chief 
pastime of kings and nobles, it was sufficient to give the 
diamond its first rank among stones, that it was supposed, 
perhaps as the result of a false derivation from a and 
damao, to render its possessor invincible in war, and to 
enable him to repel an enemy ; besides having the minor 
virtues of averting bad dreams, poison and insanity, 
which are all three the peculiar dangers of royalty. 

But the diamond was far from being the only stone that 
was useful for those who wished to combine safety with 
bravery in battle. The amethyst was another ; for the 
physician Camillo Leonardus, who wrote the ‘ Mirror of 
Stones” (Zapidum Speculum) for Ceosar Borgia speaks of 
it as the preserver of military men and the giver of vic- 
tory over an enemy. Other stones all had their virtues, 
derived in many cases from the most remote days of 
paganism. The chrysolite could drive away evil spirits. 
The heliotrope conferred the gift of prophecy. The onyx 
dispelled sadness, but was a multiplier of strife and quar- 
reling. Coral kept off storm and thunderbolts from 
fields, or houses or ships. 

Next, or perhaps equal in importance, to the value of a 
stone as a pledge of victory in battle with an enemy 
would stand its capacity to insure to its possessor the ful- 
filment of his prayers addressed to the immortal gods. 
This is what stands out in the poem of Onamakritus on 
stones, the oldest extant, as their chief interest and pur- 
port. The great virtue of the crystal, the adamas, the 
tree-agate, the jasper, the topaz, the opal, is that the gods 
cannot resist the spell of their influence. Only let a man 
go to a temple with a crystal in his hand, and none of the 
immortals will refuse to hear his prayer. 

Did, then, the same belief in the power of minerals to 
influence the gods in favor of their petitioners, pass from 
pagan into Christian thought, and even into the service 
of the new religion ? 

A decree of Innocent III., in the twelfth century, or- 
dained for the future the sapphire should always be the 
stone used for the rings with which bishops, at their in- 
vestiture, were wedded to the Church. The question then 
arises, Why the sapphire? It has been suggested that 
the use of this stone had some reference either to the 
harmony of its color with the rest of the priestly vest- 
ments, or to its supposed efficacy in assisting those who 
were pledged to celibacy in the due and proper observa- 
tion of their engagement. 

One of the principal virtues of the ancient sapphire 
was that of its inducing the gods to lend a favorable ear 
to their petitioners. ‘‘ When sacrifices were offered,” 
says De Boot, ‘‘and responses sought from Phebus, it 
was thought that he was better pleased, and that it was 
easier to get anything from him if the sapphire were ex- 
hibited, as it were a sign of concord.” But Marbodius 
certainly meant our sapphire when he spoke of it as called 
the holy stone, and ascribed to it the following virtues 
among others : 

**Educit carcere victos, 


Obstrictasque fores et vincula tacta resolvit, 
Pacatumque Deum reddit precibusque faventem.” 


We may, therefore, conjecture that the reason why the 
sapphire became the episcopal stone was, because it was 
thought to have the same efficacy in regard to prayer that 
was attributed.in ancient times to it, 

It is strange, then, that the sapphire, which, in addi- 
tion to its other merits, possessed that also of keeping a 
man safe from the influences of fraud, or fear, or envy, 
should haye come in modern superstition to hold the po- 
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sition of an unlucky stone. It is not easy to account for 
this change of feeling, for nothing is so conservative as 
superstition, or less liable to freaks and fluctuations. 
The same is true‘of that most glorious of all stones, the 
opal. If any stone deserves worship for its beauty it is 
the opal ; and so rightly valued at its proper worth was 
the opal in olden days, that after ages admired the 
Roman senator who, when Mare Antony coveted his opal 
ring, went into voluntary exile, preferring to part with 
his country rather than his gem. Yet in these days 
there are numbers of people who will refuse the gift of 
an opal or sell any they may possess, on account of its 
bad reputation as a bringer of bad luck and dispeller of 
affection. 

Yet it was the reverse of an inauspicious stone in former 
days. According to Onamakritus, it was one of the 
stones that would insure the efficacy of prayer. Accord- 
ing to Berquem, the opal made its wearer lovable, and 
conciliated love; it rejoiced the heart, preserved from 
poison and infection, dissipated melancholy, and strength- 
ened the sight. What, then, could be more desirable, 
either as a gift or a possession ? 

Whence, then, arose the bad reputation of the opal ? 
Barbot, in his ‘‘ Treatise on Precious stones,” says that it 
is evidently due to its connection with the legend of 
Robert the Devil, without. explaining further ; whilst 
sometimes it is traced to the story of ‘the opal in Sir 
Walter Scott’s “‘ Anne of Geierstein.” It will be remem- 
bered that in the weird tale of Anne’s grandfather, the 
Persian lady whom he married possessed a marvelous 
opal which, on the day of the christening of their child, 
when some holy water came in contact with it, first shot 
out a brilliant spark, and was the next instant ‘‘lightless 
and colorless as a common pebble.” The Persian hero- 
ine fainted and died, and was followed by her husband, 
Herman of Arnheim, three years afterward ; and their 
granddaughter, referring to the story, said that she had 
heard of the opal growing pale, it being the nature of that 
noble stone to do so on the approach of poison, and Her- 
mione having been thought to have been poisoned by the 
jealous Baroness Steinfeldt. 

But it is evident that there is not enough in either of 
these tales to account for a total change of popular super- 
stition ; neither the legend of Robert the Devil nor of 
the Persian Hermione having ever been sufficiently known 
to have had the slightest influence on common opinion. 
Till, therefore, some better explanation can be thought 
of, the wrong that is at present done to that fairest of all 
gems, the opal, must be set down as one of those freaks 
of superstition which are absolutely without justification 
or reason. 


A very pretty jewel-case and handkerchief-box com- 
bined may be made out of a cigar-box. Line the inside 
with pale blue or pink silk, by pasting on with flour 
paste. Cover the outside with a pale blue quilted satin 
with the monogram on the cover in blue and pink floss 
silk. Line with pink and blue ribbons an inch wide. 


Tue throne of England, so splendid when covered with 
silk, velvet and gold, is, in fact, only an ‘old oak 
chair,” over 600 years in use for the same purpose. Its 
existence has been traced back to the days of Edward L 
The wood is very hard and solid; the back and sides 
were formerly painted in various colors, and the seat is 
made of a slab of rough-looking sandstone, twenty-five 
inches in length, seventeen inches in breadth, and nine- 
teen and one-half in thickness, and in this stone lies the 
grand peculiarity of the chair. 
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Goprrey Greyiock held Ethel from him, and searched 
her face with such tenderness as only she had power to 
bring to his cold, gray eyes. ; 

“What is the matter ?” he said. ‘‘ You have changed 
since your graduation, three days ago. You are as pale 
asa ghost. Something has gone wrong with you, Ethel.” 

She kissed him gayly, to hide her embarrassment. 

“No, grandpa, but the school is now like a tomb, you 
know. The girls are all gone, and most of the teachers ; 
and for these last three days I have felt as ‘lone and lorn’ 
as Mrs. Gummidge herself.” 

‘*Put on your wraps, my dear, and we will be off at 
once. By-the-way, when I arrived, Miss Hale told me 
you were in the garden, looking for some lost trinket. 
Did you find it ?” 

She hung her head in mingled shame and alarm. Her 
grandfather was the only person on earth that she really 
feared. 

“Tt was the opal ring you sent me at Christmas,” she 
stammered. ‘‘ No, grandpa, I did not find it. I—I am 
very sorry.” 

“Do not give it a thought. I will order another for 
you to-morrow. Remember,'’ with a fond smile that 
made his stern old face look ten years younger, ‘‘ you 
have only to ask and to have.” 

‘Madame, the principal, with whom Ethel Greylock 
had always been a prime favorite, now came hurrying 
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down the stair for a parting word, and Miss: Hale entered 
from the garden, and there were a few tears, a few em- 
braces, after which Godfrey Greylock led his grand- 
daughter to the carriage that waited at the gate. 

Against a neighboring lamp-post a man was audaciously 
lounging as the two came forth—a man intent upon 
having, at any cost, one last look at. the girl he loved. 
As Ethel’s startled eyes fell upon him he boldly lifted 
the sombrero from his black curls, and by the cct at- 
tracted the attention of Godfrey Greylock. 

““Who is that person, Ethel ?” he demanded, as he 
sprang into the carriage after his granddaughter. 

She was alarmed at her lover’s imprudence, and, like a 
true woman, delighted also. 

‘‘His namo is Regnault,”’ she answered ; ‘he is the 
music-teacher of the school, grandpa.” 

“‘Humph! the fellow looks like Hamlet. Both face 
and garb remind one of the footlights. I shall know him 
when I see him again.” Through the carriage window 
he stared back at the lamp-post and the cloaked figure 
leaning against it. ‘‘ My dear, is he foreign born ?” 

‘*T—I—that is,” stammered Ethel, ‘‘ Miss Hale once 
told me that he was a West Indian, and that once he had 
great wealth, but lost it in unlucky speculation, and now 
he depends upon his musical talent for a livelihood.” 

‘* Very imprudent of the principal, I should say, to 
employ such a teacher in a school of romantic girls. He 
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has enough good looks to turn any number of feminine 
heads.” 

She leaned back in her seat, and yawned, like the 
hypocrite which she was. 

‘“‘T dislike handsome men, grandpa. Good looks should 
belong exclusively to women. Tell me,” changing the 
subject with suspicious haste, ‘‘ will dear Aunt Pam be 
expecting us at Greylock Woods? Did she not long to 
come with you to fetch me home ?” 

**Yes, to both questions,” he answered; ‘‘ but her 
strength is breaking up—she is fast becoming a confirmed 
invalid, and her new physician protested against the jour- 
ney.” 

‘Her new physician ? Where is Dr. Jarvis ?” 

‘‘Dead, months ago. Anda young M.D. from Boston, 
a certain Dr. Richard Vandine, has taken his place in 
Blackport.” 

““Young ? oh, delightful!’ she cried, with the mis- 
chievous dimples showing in her cheeks. ‘‘ And does 
Aunt Pam like him ?” 

‘*To such an extent that she will not attempt to live 
without his constant attendance. He is a lucky dog to 
have secured such a patient at the beginning of his 
career.” 

“Grandpa, your Dr. Richard Vandine interests me,” 
she cried, gayly. ‘‘ I shall immediately make him the cap- 
tive of my bow and spear !” 

Then she began to ply him with inquiries concerning 
Hopkins, the servants, the dogs, the peacocks—every- 
thing, animate and inanimate, at Greylock Woods. 

‘‘T suppose I asked these same questions at the gradua- 
tion,” she laughed, ‘‘ but, somehow, I cannot refrain from 
going over them all again. And there is mamma—I 
almost forgot mamma. Has she returned from Europe ? 
Is she at Rose Cottage ?” 

His face clouded, as it always did, when his daughter- 
in-law was mentioned. 

‘*No,” he answered, as if dealing with a distasteful 
matter ; ‘‘the house is closed—she is still abroad, but I 
hold no communication with her.” 

‘‘Two or three times per year she writes to me,” said 
Ethel. ‘‘Her last letter was dated from some town in the 
Tyrol, where she was trying the baths for her injured 
limb. She seemed very hopeless—said she had been all 
over Europe in quest of relief, and had found none.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. Ever since the purchase 
of his granddaughter for ten thousand dollars per year, 
Godfrey Greylock had done his utmost to keep mother 
and child apart. As neither seemed to care for the 
society of the other, the task had not been difficult. Mrs. 
Iris had now secured a handsome income, and she loved 
not the life of a recluse. Was she absent from the 
Woods? Then Ethel’s vacations were spent at the villa. 
Was the ex-danseuse at Rose Cottage? Then Godfrey 
Greylock and Miss Pam whisked the little heiress away 
to some quiet watering-place, and made her happy there 
till the beginning of a new school term. 

In consequence the child had grown to womanhood 
almost a stranger to her mother. Of the latter’s history 
she knew as much as did Godfrey Greylock—no more. 
Ethel loved Aunt Pam and tyrannized over her; she 
feared and adored her grandfather. In her eyes, he was 
the grandest, the noblest of men. That he shunned and 
disliked her mother—that he sought in every way to keep 
the child from the parent, did not disturb her in the 
least, for her affection for her maternal relative was of a 
vague and lukewarm character. 

For the greater part of this day, upon which she had 
taken leave of her school life, Ethel Greylock and her 
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grandfather flew over the iron track toward far-away 
Blackport, talking affectionately, and watching, from the 
window of the drawing-room car, the rain come down, 
and the hours dwindle. The girl had discovered some- 
thing which none before her—not even the wife of his 
youth—had ever found—the way to Godfrey Greylock’s 
stern, cold heart. As she leaned back in her chair, her 
loveliness enhanced rather than diminished by her simple 
traveling-dress, his eyes, usually so hard and indifferent, 
dwelt upon her with fondest love and admiration. 

This was the fairest flower that had ever bloomed on 
the Greylock tree! And she should have a future 
worthy of her beauty. He had planned it all—her 
marriage with the titled Englishman—her cousin, three. 
or four times removed—the new splendors which she was 
to shed upon the name of Greylock. Verily she would 
wear the title of ‘‘ My Lady,” with a rare grace in that. 
old manor house across the sea ! 

Late in the wet afternoon the two travelers alighted at 
the Blackport station. The carriage from the Woods was 
waiting tlere—they entered it, and went rolling off, at 
once, to the villa. 

Change which, sooner or later, visits all sublunary 
things, had, at last, found out Blackport. A revolution 
had swept its borders sinee that night when audacious 
little Fairy, the despised, the rejected, came uninvited to 
dine with her grandfather. The Summer idler had 
swooped down upon the old town like an army with 
banners. Fantastic cottages now stood everywhere along 
its bluffs and beaches. Handsome turnouts filled its 
once drowsy streets. A mushroom growth of smart 
shops arose at every corner. Only two places in Black- 
port remained impregnable, unchanged—Poole’s Inn and, 
Greylock Woods. The caprice of Summer pleasure- 
seekers, the invasion of a host of people, intent on recrea~ 
tion, the arrival and departure of excursion steamers and 
trains, could in no wise disturb the equanimity of these 
widely different, but equally conservative, houses. 

Godfrey Greylock and his granddaughter rode up the 
main avenue under the chestnuts and evergreens, and 
stopped at the door of the villa. A moment later and 
Ethel was in the lighted drawing-room, clasped in the 
arms of Miss Pam, who arose from a sofa to kiss and em-. 
brace her niece. 

‘“*My precious child,” she cried, ‘‘have you, at last, 
come to us for good ? I am glad there is no one at Rose. 
Cottage to dispute, at present, our claims upon you. 
How handsome you are! Why, you have actually grown 
lovely since the Christmas holidays! Iwas heart-broken. 
because I could not go with Godfrey to see you graduate, 
but Dr. Vandine forbade it—he thought the journey too. 
long for my strength.” 

“Pamela, let me remind you that we are both hungry 
and tired,” interrupted Godfrey Greylock. ‘‘ Allow us to 
brush the dust of travel from our clothes and dine. Later. 
on, you can talk to your niece as much as you like.” 

Ethel went up to a suite of rooms which her grand- 
father had newly furnished for his expected idol, and 
made her toilet for dinner. She looked around on the 
buhl and porcelain, the silken hangings, the painted 
panels, the rich upholstery, and drew a long breath. 

‘*What a hot-house flower grandpa would make of 
me !” she thought ; ‘‘ and how dearly I love all this ease, 
and luxury and display! Oh, am I—shall I ever be 
fitted to become the wife of a man who works for daily 
bread ?” : 

She went down to dine with her grandfather and Aunt 
Pam. There was a smile on her lips, but her heart was 
strangely heavy. After the meal—after Miss Pamela had 
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gone away to her own room, Godfrey. Greylock began to 
speak of something that was constantly in his thoughts. 

“ Ethel,” he said, ‘‘ you know—for I have talked to you 
before of this matter—how much I wish for your union 
with Sir Gervase Greylock. For years this has been my 
pet ambition. Long ago I proposed the alliance to the 
baronet, and he offered no objection—on the contrary he 
expressed himself as ready and willing to accede to all 
my wishes.” 

“* How good of him !” murmured Ethel, with a toss of 
her head. 

“ Sir Gervase is young and good-looking, and he has a 
title. You are young and more than good-looking, Ethel, 
and you have a large fortune. Nothing could be more 
admirable than such a marriage.” 

He stopped, in expectation of an answer, but she re- 
mained dumb. 

“You deserve something more than an ordinary man 
for your husband,” went on Godfrey Greylock. ‘‘ You 
deserve rank and honors, Ethel, and you shall have them. 
The time is at hand, I trust, for the fulfillment of my 
wishes. Sir Gervase is coming across the Atlantic to see 
his future bride, and to woo her in person. This, of 
course, is the proper thing, and I own that I am glad of 
it ; for it is plain that every male with whom you come in 
contact—butcher, baker and candlestick-maker, will im- 
mediately be making love to you.” 

Still she was silent. With creditable persistency 
Godfrey Greylock went on: 

‘Only yesterday I received a letter from the baronet, 
saying that he should sail from Liverpool at the earliest 
possible moment. I think we may look for him here at 
Blackport at any time.” 

She saw that she was expected to say something, so, by 
an effort, she uttered that one vague word—‘‘ Indeed !” 

He stared hard at her. 

‘Ethel, I have talked with you about this matter 
before,” he said, a little resentfully. 

“Yes, grandpa.” 

“T wish Sir Gervase to understand—I think I have 
made him understand—that, in giving him my heiress, T 
honor him more than he can honor me. You and I are 
Greylocks, also, and that he possesses the family title is 
simply an accident of birth.” 

“Yes, grandpa,” she answered again. 

“I believe the baronet to be a superb fellow—a fitting 
mate for you—worthy in every way to take your future 
into his keeping. In your union with him I shall, at 
last, find consolation for the disappointment of your 
father’s marriage years ago. Surely I need say no more 
to the child who loves me, and who has had ample assur- 
ance that her welfare is as dear tome as my own. Now 
kiss me, my dear, and go and rest. You look pale and 
tired.” 

She kissed him, with lips as cold as clay, and went 
away to her own chamber, and as she went, she was saying 
to herself, with a miserable, sinking heart : 

‘Oh, if grandpa but knew how impossible it is for me 
to fulfill his wishes! Ishall break his heart—he will 
cast me out, as he did my father before me; tut, God 
help me! I cannot do this which he asks—I can never, 
never, never marry Sir Gervase Greylock !” 


CHAPTER XVI. 
VANDINE AT BLACKPORT. 
“ Granppa must be English, or nothing,” said Ethel 
Greylock, as she leaned carelessly back ina chair of 
twisted vine, and let her violet eyes wander over the 


lawns and gardens of Greylock Woods. ‘‘In his estima- 
tion a thing that is not done im the style of the aristo- 
cratic Briton can never, by any possibility, be well done. 
What do you think of all this, Dr. Vandine ?” 

The person addressed stood by her chair—a young 
fellow, with eyes and hair of no particular color, a brist- 
ling red mustache, and a rather flashy necktie—in fact, 
Dick Vandine, now a physician of some years’ standing, 
but one upon whom fortune, as yet, had showered few 
favors. 

The scene upon which the pair looked was like a 
picture after Watteau. It was five o’clock of a perfect 
Summer afternoon, and the superb grounds of Greylock 
Woods were alive with elegant people—ladies in Paris 
bonnets and lovely dresses, men like tailor’s lay figures. 
Lawn-tennis, croquet and archery were in full blast. On 
the level sward a platform had been laid for dancers, and 
a band, hidden in arcades of blossoming vines, filled the 
air with delicious music. There were trained servants 
gliding hither and thither with claret-cup, champagne- 
cup and ices. At a huge marquee, pitched in a wilder- 
ness of flowers, refreshments were served in the shape of 
salads and cold birds, paté de foie gras and jellied tongue, 
charlottes, patties, and every other delicacy known to 
such occasions. 

“Tt is heavenly—divine !” stammered Dr. Dick, without 
the smallest knowledge of what he was saying. 

Ethel Greylock laughed, mischievously. 

‘‘You are enthusiastic concerning garden-parties. Do 
you like lawn-tennis and croquet, and the ‘twanging of 
the bow-string,’ Dr. Vandine ?” 

‘*No,” he answered, coming to his senses a little, and 
pulling the red mustache down over his dubious mouth. 

‘“‘There you and I agree,” she answered, brightly ; 
‘feven at school, where amusements were few, I always 
detested these absurd games. Do you like Wattean cos- 
tumes, and rugs spread on the grass to keep the damp- 
ness from sensitive feet, and enormities of French 
cookery served under the trees when one would far 
sooner sit down to the table indoors—only that would 
not be English style? No, you have no penchant for 
these things, I see ; so, I beg you, do not call our garden- 
party heavenly or divine.” 

He colored to his eyes. 

“« At least my words are applicable to some of the faces 
here,” he muttered, gazing straight down at the heiress 
of Greylock Woods. 

He had come to this garden-party by invitation of Miss 
Pam. Ee had known Ethel Greylock just an hour by the 
clock, and that time had been sufficient to reduce him to 
as complete a state of idiocy as it is possible for a toler- 
ably sensible man to fall into at short notice. 

She wore a Gainsborough hat with a sweeping feather. 
Her dress was a shining marvel of peacock-blue. In the 
yellow Mechlin lace of the corsage drooped a great 
cluster of odorous blush-roses. Her pearly skin, her 
yellow hair, clinging in thick, close rings to her forehead, 
the splendor of her great, pansy-dark eyes took Vandine’s 
breath. His head swam as he looked at her. Repeat- 
edly he turned away, only to turn back again, and stare 
anew with ever-increasing surprise and rapture at her 
flawless beauty. Ethel had fulfilled the threat made in 
jest to her grandfather—already Aunt Pam’s new physi- 
cian was the captive of her bow and spear. 

‘How hot and tired Aunt Pam—poor soul !—looks, in 
her rdéle of hostess !” she said, paying no heed to the last 
remark of her companion. ‘Do you know many of the 
people here, Dr. Vandine ?” 


“No,” he answered, frankly. ‘Howshould 1? They 
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are, one and all, rich somebodies, and I—well, I have my 
way still to make in the world.” 

‘*Is Blackport a good place in which to make one’s 
way 2” she asked, carelessly spreading her painted fan. 

“T hope so,” he answered, with great cheerfulness. 
‘* At any rate, I am now settled for good at Cat’s Tavern.” 

“*Cat’s Tavern !” echoed Ethel Greylock, with a ripple 
of amusement in her tone. ‘‘ Pray, where is that ?” 

“It is the old public house that was formerly called 
Poole’s Inn. The people at the hovels and cottages gave 
it its new name, because the taste of Miss Mercy Poole, 
the landlady, runs particularly to cats. She keeps in 
and about the house a baker’s dozen or more.” 

‘Delightful! Her choice of pets shows plainly that 
she is a spinster.” 

‘“Yes. The Blackport people say that she had some 
love-affair in her youth which turned out unhappily, and 
since that episode and the death of the old landlord, her 
father, she has fallen into eccentric ways.” 

‘Tell me more about her.” 

“‘T dare not attempt it. Mercy Poole must be seen to 
be appreciated.” 

‘* And the cats ?” 

‘¢The same can be said of them, also.” 

“‘T will ask grandpa to take me to the tavern to- 
morrow,” said Ethel, looking intently at the pictures on 
her fan. ‘‘I yearn to make the acquaintance of that 
baker’s dozen of felines. In my childhood I once saw 
Mercy Poole, and I remember her still.” 

There was silence fora moment. The westering sun- 
shine slanted in warm floods through the trees ; the south 
wind set the wilderness of verdure in the avenues and 
hollows all a-shake. Over the wide lawns, bristling with 
palms and aloes, and burning with huge pots and jars of 
rare exotics, richly dressed people came and went—little 
bright-winged birds. In the summer-houses and rose- 
alleys there were flirting and laughter. Balls and mallets 
rattled, and gay voices echoed from the croquet and 
tennis grounds. 

‘Hark !” said Ethel Greylock, suddenly. 
that band playing ?” 

A burst of passionate, heart-breaking music poured 
out upon the air. The leaves overhead, the burning 
bloom around, vibrated to its sad, its intense sweetness. 
Directly Vandine, to his utter consternation, became 
aware that the painted fan had fallen from the slender 
hands of his companion. She was listening breathlessly 
to the music, and, as she listened, down her beautiful 
cheeks the tears poured like rain. Near the garden-chair 
stood a group of guests. Vandine had the presence of 
mind to move promptly betwixt these and Miss Greylock, 
whose agitation would otherwise be sure to attract atten- 
tion. She nodded her thanks. 

‘Do not look at me,’’ she said, in a choked voice. 

He turned straight away. Even in his present dazed, 
enchanted state, Dr. Dick was not without penetration. 
He saw that something must be amiss with the beautiful 
heiress of Greylock Woods. He ventured to glance back 
at her as soon as she regained composure. 

‘« What was it?’ he stammered, awkwardly. 
the—music ?” 

‘** Yes,” she answered, immediately assuming her usual 
composure. ‘‘ How I detest these emotional airs !—they 
make one feel like some absurd, love-lorn Mariana in the 
Moated Grange.” 

Under his breath he began to quote: 

“ She only said the day is dreary— 
‘He cometh not,’ she said. 
She said, ‘I am a-weary, a-woary—’” 
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‘“‘Spare me!” she interrupted, lightly ; “‘ that style of 
poetry is not to my taste. Surely, Dr. Vandine, you 
ought to take a rug to Aunt Pam. She dislikes standing 
on the grass, and under these trees the sward is quite 
damp. She will have influenza.” 

He was dismissed. At the same moment Godfrey Grey- 
lock approached his granddaughter’s chair. 

‘“What ! moping here, Ethel ?” he cried, and his eyes 
as they fell coldly on Vandine seemed to add: ‘‘ Wast- 
ing your time with this nobody.” He drew her hand 
promptly through his arm. ‘‘Come, my darling, this will 
not do—you are wanted elsewhere.” And he whisked her 
off like magic. Vandine picked up a rug and went to find 
Miss Pamela. 

“So you have been talking with my niece ?” said the 
old gentlewoman, as he spread the Oriental stuff under 
her feet. 

“Yes,” groaned Vandine. 

She had a sincere liking for her new doctor, and meant 
to give him timely warning. 

‘« Everybody here is raving of her beauty,” she went on, 
smoothing the point-lace rufiles cver her delicate, jeweled 
hands. ‘I hope the child’s head will not be turned ; I 
hope, too, that no foolish moth will singe his wings in a 
forbidden fire. Of course, it is generally known that— 
that Ethel is as good as engaged to a baronet across the 
water—a Greylock, like herself.” 

Yes, it was known. Vandine had heard of the matter 
from a half-dozen sources—nevertheless he experienced 
an unpleasant shock. ’ 

“Tt’s a thousand pities,” he blurted out, with the blood 
burning in his rugged, unhandsome face, ‘‘that the 
baronet cannot find a mate in his own country. Observe 
all those fellows yonder, clustering about Miss Greylock, 
like bees around the honey of Hymettus. It’s uncom- 
monly hard upon them—upon all her own countrymen, 
in fact—this abominable English engagement.” 

“T do not approve of such betrothals myself, but we 
Greylocks are half English, you know, and nothing would 
satisfy my brother but an English marriage for Ethel. 
He fancies that she will ornament the family title.” 

‘‘She would ornament a throne !” muttered poor Van- 
dine, with fervor. 

Miss Pam regarded him with a troubled air. 

“‘T fear, doctor, that you are not finding your share of 
amusement here. Will you not join the tennis-players, 
or those card-parties on the piazza ? There are scores of 
delightful girls among my guests—shall I not present you 
to some of them? Perhaps you will dance—the band is 
just striking up a waltz ?” 

‘No, thank you!” he answered, gloomily. 

With the dazzling face of Ethel Greylock before his 
eyes, how could he look at other girls ? His happiness 
was over. She was surrounded—monopolized. He could 
neither approach her again, nor gain another word with 
her. Everybody was paying court to her, as to a queen. 
What chance had he in such a company ? And plainly 
Ethel had forgotten his existence. She had inflicted the 
fatal wound, and gone on her way unconscious of, and in- 
different to, the mischief. Miss Pam, in her character of 
hostess, was soon called from his side, and Dr. Dick found 
himself, disgusted and alone, among people for whom he 
cared nothing, and who cared nothing for him, deprived 
of the friendly shelter of a roof, and as forlorn generally 
as a cat in a strange garret. He was the first of the com- 
pany to make his adieux and rush away. 

Anxious to avoid the crowd, he turned from the main 
avenues and plunged into a side path, which at the end of 
a half-mile brought him to Rose Cottage, 
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The house had been closed for a year—Mres. Iris and her , parations for the return of the owner had already begun. 
servant Hannah Johnson were abroad—but now, as Dr. | On the vine-hung piazza an ancient green parrot, just 
Dick came in sight of the pretty hermitage, the stir of | brought back to the place by a servant to whom it had 
human life about it, the opening of shutters, the figures | been intrusted during Mrs. Iris’s absence, sat on a perch— 
of servants appearing and disappearing, told that pre- | Miss Pam’s old gift to little Fairy. As Dr. Dick stalked 
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by, the bird cocked its head knowingly to one side, and 
called, in a hoarse, derisive way: ‘‘ Where’s Polly, good 
sir—where’s Polly ?” 

Vandine could not repress a start. The image of 9 
certain. Polly, a patient, long-suffering, much-enduring 
Polly, flashed across his mind, looked at him with big, 
dark, pathetic eyes. 

He shrugged his shoulders and went on, pursued into 
the shadow of the Woods, and far beyond sight of the 
cottage, by the shrill scream of the bird : ‘‘Polly ! Polly 
wants you! Polly wants you !” 

He came, at last, to a spot where the path dropped 
down into a dell, blue with violets. He threw himself on 
the fragrant grass and listened. The music sounded faint 
and far—a mere echo of delight. A jovial blackbird in 
scarlet shoulder-straps sang loudly in a tree-top over- 
head. A little snake flashed like a shaft of green light 
through the grass. Dr. Dick lay for a long time, staring 
blankly up at the sky, and thinking—thinking of the daz- 
zling face of a girl, in a ripple of yellow hair—a girl like 
a born princess, with blush roses a-droop on her bosom, 
and a flood of tears in herviolet eyes. His hour had 
come! She had carried his heart by sudden storm. Dick 
Vandine, the insignificant Blackport doctor, was fiercely, 
furiously in love, for the first time in his life, and with 
the heiress of a million or more—the granddaughter of 
that most haughty aristocrat, Godfrey Greylock. 

* And worse yet,” mused Dr. Dick, with his jealous, 
woe-begone face still turned skyward, ‘‘she’s reserved 
for another fellow. Deuce take that Englishman! . Why 
cannot he stay at home, and choose a wife from the 
bloated aristocracy of his own right little, tight little 
island! I hope the steamer in which he sets sail will 
sink him fathoms deep in the briny! By Jove! some 
men are born to good luck, sure enough! -But who was 
she crying for at the garden-party this afternoon ?—the 
poor darling! Not the baronet, I’ll be bound—a man 
whom she never saw. She has a mother in Europe—do 
girls of her age cry for absent mothers? Oh, Heaven! 
how lovely she is! Circe herself could never hold a 
candle to her. What an air she has! One would know, 
without being told, that there was blue blood in her per- 
fect veins. Even if no baronet stood in the way, am I the 
sort of fellow to win so much as the passing notice of a 
girl like that ? No, no—a thousand times no !” 

Lost in the half-sweet, half-bitter dreams of a lover 
whese cause seems hopeless, he lay there among the 
violets, while the day faded, and the twilight gathered. 
Presently he awoke to find the dell growing dark. He 
sprang to his feet, and went on down the silent, dusky 
path, till he came to the borders of the Woods. Over a 
wall, matted in woodbine, he leaped into the open high- 
road. 

It was late, and patients might be waiting at Cat’s 
Tavern. Blackport was a painfully healthy place, but 
occasionally there was a call for Dr. Dick’s professional 
services. A crescent moon hung in the west, the after- 
glow lingered on the low clouds, two or three marsh- 
birds were flying through the purple light. Whether the 
garden-party had dispersed or not Vandine did not know 
—there was no sign, no sound of it anywhere on the 
road. He descended the hill, and drew near the deserted 
salt-pits. 

This piece of ground remained unchanged. NoSummer 
visitors ever approached it, no hand of improvement, but 
the old sheds were now leveled with the dust, and un- 
known hands had heaped a great pile of rocks and rub- 
bish, like a cairn, on the very spot of Robert Greylock’s 
suicide. 


Blackport people were inclined to give the pits a wide 
berth. Of late, reports had got abroad that the ground 
about was haunted. . Strange figures had been seen there 
by night—strange sounds of lamentation had been heard 
there—facts which rushed with unpleasant force upon 
Dr. Dick’s mind ; as, by an abrupt turn in the path, he 
suddenly came in view of the cairn, and espied, sitting 
upon its rude top, a shape which seemed to be neither 
ghostly or human. 

It was big, black, motionless. At a little distance it 
looked like some huge bird, watching for prey. Though 
Vandine advanced noisily, it neither stirred nor gave any 
sign of life. The head drooped, the arms trailed list- 
lessly, the body crouched forward in an attitude, half of 
fear, half of pain. Vandine, careless, fearless fellow 
though he was, experienced an unpleasant thrill, He 
stopped a few paces from the cairn. 

‘‘ Halloa !” he cried. 

The figure did not move or reply. 

‘‘Halloa, there, I say !” he called again, louder than 
before. 

With a hoarse, strange cry, the shape leaped down from 
the rubbish, and with a feeling of intense relief Vandine 
recognized it at once. 

‘Beg pardon, Miss Poole !” he said. ‘‘I hope I’ve not 
frightened you. Upon my soul, I didn’t know you at a 
distance—thought it was the spirit, spook, bogie, or what- 
ever the thing is, which haunts this spot, according to the 
popular belief of Blackport.” 

Mercy Poole was dressed in black from head to foot, 
and in the failing light she looked almost gigantic. She 
wore a men’s low-crowned hat on her ropes of hair, which 
time had plentifully sprinkled with gray. Her face was 
seamed and wrinkléd, but more with mental conflicts 
than with age—it was still a handsome face, like some 
gypsy queen’s, and full of gloomy power. As Vandine 
scrutinized it a little closer, he discovered that it was 
now ashy pale. 

‘*Being a doctor, you know the signs of fright when 
you see them,” she answered, dryly. ‘‘So I sha’n’t deny 
that you startled me. Yes, the town-folks avoid the old 
pits at this hour—more fools they, for ghosts are out of 
date.” 

He was thinking that she looked not unlike one her- 
self. What was the landlady of Cat’s Tavern doing in 
this desolate, evil place? Was she the bcgie which 
Blackport people had seen from time to time hovering 
over the scene of the old tragedy ? 

“This is a villainous spot for twilight meditation, 
Miss Poole,” said Vandine—like everybody else in the 
town he had heard the story of Robert Greylock’s death 
—‘‘such beastly associations, you know. As I came in 
sight of you, you looked like a great hawk, with broken 
wings, brooding on this rubbish-heap—by Jove! you 
did !” 

Her sombre, black eyes dwelt keenly on him for a 
moment—then were withdrawn. He had been her guest 
for weeks, and in this time had won her favor to an amaz- 
ing degree. 

“A hawk, with broken wings,” she echoed, laughing 
strangely ; ‘‘ that’s not a bad idea. Years ago,” striking 
her breast, with unconscious tragedy, ‘‘a friend of mine 
came to his death on this spot. The stupid Blackport 
folks talk of meeting ghosts about the place. My God! 
If they only knew of the things that Isee here! I say 
he came to his death, by which I mean that he was cruelly 
murdered—-shot down, without mercy, without a word 
of warning, at midnight, on the very ground where your 
feet now stand.” 
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So strange and impressive was her manner that Dr. 
Dick stepped involuntarily aside, as if he had touched 
the dead. 

‘““T’ve always heard that it was a case of suicide,” he 
said. 

‘* Of course,” answered Mercy Poole, derisively ; ‘‘ who 
but me ever called it anything else? Mind you, Dr. 
Vandine, I know of whatI speak. Well, ’twas a long time 
ago—seventeen years—and the world cares little about 
such old affairs—you couldn’t awaken an interest in the 
subject now if you tried. All the same, Justice is only 
waiting—sooner or later, she will overtake the one who 
murdered him.” 

Then her manner suddenly changed. She moved off 
from the uncanny spot, and Vandine, nothing loath, fol- 
lowed her. 

‘‘ Have you been to Greylock Woods ?” she asked, over 
her shoulder. 

“Yes,” he answered. 

**Did you see the young heiress ?” 

“Yes.” 

‘*T hear she is comely, like all her race ?” 

«* She’s the loveliest creature the sun ever shone upon.” 

She gave him a penetrating, backward glance. 

‘‘Ha! Ilike you, Dr. Vandine, which is more than I 
can say of most folks—let me give you a word of advice : 
Don’t lose your heart to the handsome heiress of the 
Woods. It’s bad luck, under any circumstances, to love 
a Greylock—nothing but woe can ever come out of it. J 
loved one of the name in my youth, and God only knows 
what the folly cost me! The father of your handsome 
Ethel was most miserable in his married life, and the old 
man up there,” waving one arm scornfully toward the 
villa, ‘‘the aristocrat who is made of better clay than his 
kind—I’ve heard a hundred times that his young wife, 
who died when her son was born, went gladly, thank- 
fully out of the world. Yes, it’s evil luck to love a Grey- 
lock—it’s madness, misery, ruin! There was never a 
happy man or woman of the race—be warned in time !” 

Without another word she went striding off along the 
path like a grenadier. Dr. Dick followed her in silence 
to the inn. 

In these later years few guests sought entertainment at 
the old house ; the new hotels absorbed the majority of 
visitors ; but this fact did not disturb Mercy Poole. Old 
Ike, who had long been gathered to his fathers, had left 
behind him a fair share of this world’s goods. In New 
England parlance, Mercy was well-to-do; so it was a 
matter of small anxiety to her whether her house was 
filled or empty. 

As boarder and landlady entered the living-room to- 
gether, they found themselves in darkness—the kitchen- 
maid had not yet brought in the lights. 

‘¢ Where can that jade be ?” cried Mercy Poole. ‘‘ Stop, 
doctor! You will be sure to tread on Pontius Pilate or 
Robespierre. There! I heard a mew. Stand, Isay, while 
I strike a match.” 

She was too late to save the tail of Pontius Pilate. 
Close on her words followed the spitting and growling of 
some angry feline, two eyes, like phosphorescent lights, 
glared in the dark, and then the lamp flashed out, and lo! 
Mercy Poole’s keeping-room seemed alive with cats— 
yellow, white, black and gray—old and young, big and 
Little—on the chairs, in the window-seats—here, there 
and everywhere—a whole baker’s dozen, even as Yeogas 
had told Ethel Greylock. 

Mercy Poole flung herself in an old settle. Aastha the 
man's hat from her gray head, and cried, ‘“ Pontius 
Pilate !” 


At that call, out from a chest of drawers under which 
he had taken refuge, emerged an immense cat, black as 
a coal, sleek as a seal—all these animals bore evidence of 
good food and care—with eyes like living opals. He 
sprang upon Mercy Poole’s knee. She gave him a stroke 
or two of her sinewy hand. 

‘*Robespierre !” 

Another feline sprang into her lap. Each of the baker’s 
dozen knew it’s own name, and answered to it promptly. 
Robespierre had lost the end of his tail, and one ear, in 
some midnight fray, and, though round as a ball, like his 
fellows, he had a ruffianly look. 

“Did the great, blundering doctor crush you ?” said 
Mercy Poole, smoothing his remaining ear, at which at- 
tention he began to purr loudly. ‘‘ Where’s Charlotte 
Corday and Ravaillac and Queen Jezebel? Ah, I see 
them yonder, in the basket. Look out how you sit down 
in that chair, Dr. Vandine—Captain Kidd is curled up 
there, and he has the sharpest claws of the lot.” 

“By Jove!” said Vandine, ‘‘your pets have queer 
names, Miss Poole! You must have ransacked history 
for everything reeking and sanguinary.” 

“Exactly !” she answered. ‘‘'There are more of them 
under the table. That yellow one is Eugene Aram—he 
has a keen scent for rodents. You will find neither rat 
nor mouse in the whole inn. The others are Nero and 
Marat, Lady Macbeth and Herod, and the whole family 
of Borgia—Lucretia at their head.” 

He laughed outright. 

‘‘Good Heaven ! what a pleasant company! Do you 
ever have occasion to call your pets ‘in the dead waste 
and middle of the night,’ Miss Poole ? How the chills 
must creep up your back as you give utterance to these 
names.” 

“Yes, that’s often the case,” she shuddered, with a 
face as sombre as his was smiling. 

Vandine leaned against the wall and watched his land- 
lady, as she sat with her lap full of Pontius Pilate and 
Robespierre, while Ravaillac sharpened his claws on her 
ankle. 

‘Why do you keep all these creatures about you ?” he 
said, whimsically ; ‘‘they are an ungrateful, treacherous 
lot at best.” 

‘* Ungrateful ?” she echoed, dryly. ‘‘ Why not? The 
sin is common to man and beast. Treacherous? Yes ; 
that’s why I like them—that’s the trait which makes 
them akin to me. I’m a treacherous being myself.” 

He shrugged his shoulders. 

“T should never have guessed it.” 

‘“‘There are more things in heaven and earth than are 
dreamed of in your philosophy. I have read Shake- 
speare—in my youth I was a scholar. So now, Dr. Van- 
dine. Somebody is sick at the Ocean House, on the bluff 
—a messenger came for you before I left the inn.” 

Vandine took up the hat which he had just put down, 
and departed in quest of his new patient, leaving Mercy 
Poole in the midst of her cats, with Pontius Pilate, huge, 
black and opal-eyed, purring on her knee, and Charlotte 
Corday and the Borgias rubbing around her feet. 


CHAPTER XVII. 
ON THE BEACH. 

Goprrry Greynock and his heiress drove to Cat’s 
Tavern the next day, and made a formal call upon Mercy 
Poole. The latter received them with the dignity of a 
duchess. The master of the Woods, who was not partic- 
ularly pleased to renew his old acquaintance with the 
towering gypsy, saluted her with hauteur. 
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“You owe this visit to the curiosity of my grand- 
daughter,” he said. ‘‘She would give me no peace till I 
consented to bring her here.”’ 

Ethel stood in the low-ceiled living room and looked 
around on the cleanliness there, the quaint old furniture 
and—the cats. 

“Quite true,” she said, lightly. ‘‘I wanted to see 
you, Miss Poole, and your pets, and this old inn where, 
long ago, I once stopped with mamma and Hannah John- 
son, and of which I have always preserved a dim memory.” 

Her grandfather frowned. A sombre smile flitted over 
Mercy Poole’s dark face. Even indoors she wore a man’s 
hat on her iron-gray hair, and a linen apron was pinned 
over the front of her black gown. To Godfrey Greylock 
she gave little heed, but his granddaughter she regarded 
with keen attention. 

“You are welcome,” she said, kindly, to the latter. 
Sit down. And so Robert’s daughter is now grown to 
womanhood ? Yes, you are as old as I was when I first 
knew your father. Let me look at you. You are hand- 
somer than any of his race. Isn’t that so?’ appealing 
abruptly to Godfrey Greylock. 

“JT beg you will not turn my granddaughter’s head 
with compliments,” he answered, coldly. 

Captain Kidd leaped down from a window seat and 
began to purr about Ethel with friendly violence. Robes- 
pierre, with his one ear and abbreviated tail, came out of 
a corner, and clawed her mantle, as a hint that he de- 
sired a little attention. The Borgias, and the other mur- 
derers, blinked at her serenely with their round, opal 
eyes. 

ae Why, this is like a show !” laughed Ethel. ‘‘ How 
glad Iam that you consented to bring me here, grandpa.” 

Mercy Poole turned to the old autocrat. 

“‘Do you remember the last time you and I met ?” she 
said, dryly. ‘‘It was in your library at the Woods, God- 
frey Greylock—the night after your son’s burial.” 

“No,” he answered, in a freezing tone, ‘‘I do not re- 
member.” 

“Pardon me, I think you do—one can’t forget such 
things. It was the time I told you Robert had been mur- 
dered. You hadn’t suspected the fact before. Well, 
we've both changed a good deal since that night.” 

His face darkened. 

“‘Oblige me by leaving the past out of our present 
conversation. I find no pleasure in recalling it.” 

“It would be strange if you did !” she answered, with 
a low laugh, and she snapped the one ear of Robespierre, 
who had bounced rudely on her shoulder. 

From certain signs which her grandfather was making, 
Ethel knew that her visit must be brief. She glanced 
around for Dr. Vandine, but. that person chanced to be 
absent, visiting his Blackport patients. After a few mo- 
ments spent in caressing the cats, she prepared to depart. 

‘«You will let me come again, will you not ?” she said 
to Mercy Poole at the door. 

The landlady looked at her with strange tenderness. 

‘¢There’s 2 room in this house at all times for your 
father’s daughter,” she answered ; ‘‘ the other Greylocks 
I hate, but not you—not you!” 

Moved by a sudden impulse, Ethel turned and pressed 
her fresh young lips to Mercy’s Poole’s dark check. 
Then she departed with Godfrey Greylock. 

‘“ What a strange woman,” she said, musingly, as the 
two rode away from Cat’s Tavern. ‘‘ What did she mean, 
grandpa, by saying that my father was murdered ?” 

He looked greatly annoyed. 

“Tt is some mad fancy which got possession of her 
years ago; never give it a thought, my dear. She is 


mad, as you can plainly see by the abominable names she 
has given those cats. There was some boy and girl love- 
affair betwixt her and your father—bah ! do not ask me to 
speak of it—I abhor the woman !” 

‘(And J like her, grandpa !” 

They were driving back to the villa through the 
Summer sunshine. When they reached the turn in the 
road which brought them nearest to the salt-pits, Ethel 
laid her little gloved hand on her grandfather’s arm. 

‘* Point,” she entreated, ‘‘ to the spot where my father’s 
body was found.” 


He shuddered. 
‘No, no! Do not look that way ! What morbid non-" 
sense !”” 


““T must see the place, grandpa. Stop the horses, 
please, and let us alight and walk down the slope. 
Mamma told me the whole story, long and long ago.” 

“The whole story? I doubt it,” muttered Godfrey 
Greylock, but being incapable of refusing anything to 
this spoiled darling, he ended by doing exactly as she 
bade him, and the two paused together among the débris 
of the pits. 

‘Point to the exact spot, grandpa,’’ urged Ethel, fever- 
ishly; ‘‘ the exact spot, I say! I want to stand upon the 
place where my father died.” 

He made a gesture of horror and aversion. 

‘‘There—that pile of rocks and rubbish—that is the 
place,” he shivered. 

She went up to the heap on which Dr. Dick had found 
Mercy Poole sitting the previous night. This dead father 
was a shadow and a name to Ethel—she felt no particular 
tenderness for his memory, but her eyes grew moist as 
she looked around his desolate death-place, and thought 
of the gray-haired, tragic-faced woman at Cat’s Tavern. 

“Grandpa,” she said, earnestly, ‘‘ was there anybody— 
anybody, mind, on the face of the earth, who, in reason, 
could have been suspected of my father’s murder? Did 
he have an enemy ?” 

He lowered his eyes. 

‘*Yes—one. There was living, at the time, » man who 
had, as I believe, deeply injured your father. Hatred 
and jealousy surely existed between the two. But—the 
person of whom I speak was not in Blackport on the 
night of Robert’s death—the fact might have been proved 
beyond doubt by scores of people who saw him sitting 
the entire evening in a city theatre. 

‘His name ?”’ said Ethel, breathlessly. 

‘Kenyon. I trust you never heard it before.” 

‘Never !” 

He wheeled quickly round, and in an altered voice 
said : 

“Years ago, the fellow died, I have been told, of 
yellow fever in New Orleans. My dear, rest assured that 
your father committed suicide, and that Mercy Poole is 
as mad as a March hare. Now come. You must not 
remain on this spot » moment longer.” 

Her quick eye had caught sight of a shred of cloth 
hanging from the rocks. She plucked it away—looked at 
it closely. It was the fragment of a woman’s dress, and in 
texture and color it reminded her of the serge gown 
which Mercy Poole had worn at the inn that morning. 

“She comes here, then!” thought the heiress of the 
Woods. ‘Poor soul! she must have loved my father very 
dearly.” 

But she said no more—in silence the pair went to the 
carriage, and home to the villa. 

A day or two later Ethel Greylock journeyed up to 
town with her grandfather and Miss Pam, fully em- 
powered to indtJze every wish of her heart, and spend 
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the Greylock money without stint. A long week fol- 
lowed at the most luxurious hotel in the city. Magni- | abundance, unlimited freedom—everything that might 
ficent toilets and jewels were purchased, and orders sent | gratify the heart of seventeen ; and yet, in the midst of 


abroad for others still more magnificent. Many old aris- | all this, Ethel drooped. 
tocratic friends of the family hastened to pay their re- Miss Pam was the first to discover it, and it struck 
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consternation to her gentle soul. The girl seemed gay 
enough when her grandfather was by, but out of his pre- 
sence, she became pale, languid, absorbed. 

“It’s the English marriage !” thought Miss Pam, and 
she flew at once to Godfrey Greylock. 

“Do you know,” she demanded, ‘‘are you sure that 
this grand match which you are planning for Ethel, is 
entirely agreeable to her ?” 

He stared at his sister in haughty amaze. 

“‘Am I sure? Certainly. I think I understand my 
granddaughter.” 

“Pardon me! you have little knowledge of women, 
Godfrey. Like the majority of girls, Ethel is of the ro- 
mantic turn of mind. Suppose she should decline to live 
at Greylock Park and be called ‘My lady "—suppose she 
should refuse the baronet ?”’ 

Time had not changed the character of the man—his 
iron will, his high temper remained unbroken. 

“Do not talk like an idiot, Pamela,” he answered, 
sternly. ‘‘ You know how I love my granddaughter—she 
has become the joy of my life, the apple of my eye, Yet, 
I swear to you, if it were possible (thank Heaven! it is 
not!) for her to forget her duty to me, and her own in- 
terests, so far as to refuse Sir Gervase, I would turn her 
into the street, as I turned her father before her—I would 
never see her face again—I would give my fortune to the 
South Sea Islanders, to the lunatic asylums, to a society 
for the prevention of cruelty to parents and guardians, 
but never, never one dollar to her!” 

‘Then God forbid that anything should prevent the 
match, Godfrey !” said Miss Pam, with a heavy sigh. 

At the end of a week the party returned to the Woods. 
An unpleasant piece of news awaited Godfrey Greylock 
there. Hopkins, the housekeeper, was the first to whisper 
it in his ear. 

‘“*The people of Rose Cottage are back again, sir,” she 
said ; ‘‘they came yesterday. I thought you would want 
to know it at once.” 

**Unwelcome tidings, Hopkins,” he frowned. ‘‘ Don’t 
mention the matter to my granddaughter to-night—she is 
tired, and must be allowed to go to bed undisturbed.” 

So Ethel went to rest, ignorant of the arrival of her 
mother at the pretty hermitage, only a half-mile away— 
her mother, whom she had not seen for months. 

All the same, the heiress of the Woods did not sleep 
well that night. The next morning she arose at dawn, 
and noiselessly arrayed herself for a gallop. Stealing 
down to the stables, she aroused a sleepy groom, and 
mounting her black mare Sultana, a gift from Godfrey 
Greylock, she cantered off at 2 break-neck pace to Black- 
port town. 

In her heart hope and expectation mingled with a 
painful sense of secrecy and guilt. 

Clouds filled the morning sky, and hung darkly over 
the breathless salt meadows. The heat was intense. 
Now and then thunder muttered in the distance. There 
was a tempest gathering—before many hours it would 
break in fury. 

Ethel was a fearless rider. In the saddle her figure 
looked simply perfect. A habit of myrtle-green cloth 
fitted her like a glove ; a soft hat with a plume covered 
the loosely knotted waves and rings of her yellow hair. 
She was pale, as if from loss of sleep. With an absorbed 
air, she urged Sultana along the principal street of the 
town and stopped at the door of the Blackport post- 
office, 

This was an old building opposite ‘‘Cat’s Tavern.” A 
drowsy youth was taking down the shutters as the girl 
rode up. She held out to him a piece of silver. 


‘‘ There is—there must be a letter here for Miss Ethel 
Greylock,” she stammered—even this boy’s dull eyes, it 
seemed to her, could read her secret—‘‘ be so good as to 
bring it to me.” 

The drowsy youth plunged into the old door, and re- 
appeared directly with something white in his hand—yes, 
aletter! Ethel snatched it eagerly, and dropped it in a 
hidden pocket. Then she turned her horse’s head, and, 
as she did so, she discovered a pair of keen eyes watching 
her from the inn opposite. Boldly she rode up to th: 
open window. 

“‘You are early abroad, Miss Greylock,” said Mercy 
Poole, dryly. d 

Ethel bent to stroke Pontius Pilate, who was washing 
his black paws on the sill. 

‘** Yes,” she answered, smiling sweetly ; ‘‘I like best to 
ride when I have the road to myself.” 

‘‘Where’s your groom ?” demanded Mercy Poole, as 
sharply as if the safety of Robert Greylock’s daughter 
was a thing near her heart. ‘‘ Does your grandfather let 
you go out unattended like this ?” 

‘«Grandpa is taking his morning nap,” answered Ethel, 
in some embarrassment. ‘‘He always permits me to 
come and go according to my own will, Miss Poole.” 

And not caring to prolong the conversation, she turned 
from the window and rode away, past the smart new shops, 
past the cottages and hotels, out upon a long, lonely, for- 
saken beach. 

Here she dropped the rein on Sultana’s neck, and, with 
feverish haste, broke the seal of her letter, 

‘‘Remember your vow in the garden, when they talk to 
you of the English baronet,” wrote Regnault, after pas- 
sionate assertions of love and devotion. ‘‘ Remember that 
you are pledged to me, for ever and for ever—that you 
have solemnly sworn to be mine whenever I shall come 
for you. Be ready now to fulfill your vow. My connec- 
tion with the school is at an end. My life here has 
become unbearable since your departure. You will see 
me at an early date. Iam coming, my promised one, to 
claim you.” 

A sudden trembling seized Ethel. She caught her 
breath, half in fear, half in rapture. He was coming ! 
She was to see him again, to look into the dark, dreamy 
eyes which made her heaven. He called her, thus soon, 
to keep the oath which she had taken in the school- 
garden. Was she prepared to do it ?—to tell Godfrey 
Greylock her secret—to give up everything—as, alas ! 
she must, for Reginald’s sake—to renounce her own 
bright, beautiful world, her grandfather and Aunt Pam, 
to share her lover’s poverty, and follow him wherever he 
might go ? 

“‘Yes, yes,” she said to herself, with the heroism of 
seventeen untried years, ‘‘I will confess everything to 
grandpapa at the first opportunity. Is not all sacrifice 
sweet for love’s sake? And I love Arthur more than 
wealth, more than ease, more than anything on earth. I 
am his, and come want or plenty, come joy or sorrow, 
come life or death, I will keep my oath.” 

She kissed her lover’s letter, and thrust it back into 
her pocket, but by a slip of her gloved hand it fell, un- 
perceived, to the ground. 

Unconscious of her loss, Ethel rode on for a half-mile 
or more, absorbed in thoughts of her lover, till suddenly 
a crash of thunder made Sultana leap, and brought the 
young rider speedily to her senses. 

Overhead the sky had become as black as ink. Against 
the rough beach the sea boiled and thundered. A terrific 
blast of wind tore across its foaming expanse, and struck 
Ethel as if it would hurl her from the saddle. 
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“Oh, here is a tempest close upon me!” she thought. 
**T must hasten home, or grandpa will be frantic.” 

She put her hand into her pocket, to touch once more 
Reginald’s fond written words. 

Horror ! the letter was not there! Her heart seemed 
to stop beating. Instantly the truth flashed upon her. 
No matter now about the tempest. The loss of that 
letter meant ruin to herself and her lover. Somebody 
would find it, somebody would deliver it to her grand- 
father, and then—oh, Heaven, what then ?” 

Like lightning she turned Sultana’s head, and flew back 
over the beach, looking everywhere along the gray sands 
as she went. Perhaps the wind had blown her treasure 
into the sea—how careless of her to let it fall! Suddenly 
she discovered a man striding along, several rods in ad- 
vance of her, his pace apparently set toward a place of 
shelter, his long legs measuring off the ground in a way 
that threatened to distance Sultana herself. 

“Stop ! stop !” cried Ethel, at the top of her voice. A 
clap of thunder drowned the cry. 

The man did not turn or look. 

“* Stop, I say !” shouted the girl, nearly beside herself 
with fear ; she urged Sultana to extra speed. ‘‘ Stupid! 
do you not hear? Stop, I wish to speak to you.” 

Yes, he heard, particularly the flattering name by which 
he was addressed. He paused, and looked hard from the 
black mare to the girl in the saddle, with her frightened 
face as white as a star, her great eyes like jewels, her 
golden hair blowing in the wind. 

“T’ve lost something !” gasped Ethel as she drew Sul- 
tana’s rein. ‘‘A letter! Have you seen it ?” 

The man immediately plunged a hand into his breast- 
pocket and brought forth the article in question. 

‘Here is a letter which I picked up on the beach, o 
few yards back,” he answered ; ‘‘it is addressed to Miss 
Ethel Greylock,” reading the name deliberately from the 
envelope. 

She snatched it eagerly from him. 

**T am that person,” she said, then looked suspiciously 
at her recovered property. It was stained and soiled, as 
well it might be, from contact with the wet beach, but 
she did not think of that. 

‘‘Have you dared to open it, to read it ?’’ she de- 
manded, with a withering look at the man. 

“Tt is not my habit,” he answered, in a tone that 
matched her own, ‘‘ to read letters that do not belong to 
me.” 

“‘T should like to ask what you would have done with 
it if I had not called to you ?” 

‘There is a man named Godfrey Greylock living some- 
where in this town,” he answered, calmly ; ‘‘I should 
have hunted him out and delivered the letter to him.” 

She gave an involuntary cry. 

‘Oh, that would have been frightful! I mean you 
would have destroyed me !—that is,” floundering wildly 
in her speech, ‘‘ not for worlds upon worlds——” 

She stopped, amazed at her own stupidity. An ear- 
splitting peal of thunder filled the pause. A sudden 
blue, infernal sheet of flame wrapped both the girl on the 
horse and the man on the beach. Then the black heaven 
opened, and down swooped the rain in pelting, blinding 
torrents. 

Desperately frightened, Sultana leaped and reared. 
The man seized and held her fast. 

‘* There’s some sort of a shelter ahead,” he cried. ‘We 
must make for it.” 

And with the mare’s bridle in hand he started and ran, 
*mid «# fearful uproar of thunder, wind and rain, for an 
old ruined boathouse standing a few yards distant on the 


sea-shaken beach. It was very small and leaky—by no 
possibility could Sultana be got into it. 

Confused and helpless, Ethel felt herself snatched from 
the animal, and pushed under the insufficient roof ; then 
the saddle was flung after her, and she heard the finder 
of Reginald’s letter say, ‘‘I will hold the beast outside.” 

Who was he? Through the broken door of the old 
boathouse Ethel looked out upon him, as he stood 
drenched, unprotected, struggling with the rearing, danc- 
ing, terrified Sultana. Was he a Summer boarder from 
one of the hotels? She thoughtnot. His dress of ordin- 
ary gray cloth, his generally unpretending look, would 
not support that character. Was he a Blackport native— 
a shopkeeper—perhaps a fisherman? Very likely. His 
figure was tall and muscular, his face fairly geod-looking, 
brown in color and straight-featured. The eyes were 
gray, very grave and direct in their look. The more 
Ethel looked at the man the more she became puzzled. 
There was something strangely familiar about him—where 
had she seen him before? In vain she racked her memory 
for an answer. 

‘‘You are being drenched,” she called to him, at last— 
ner conscience began to smite her. ‘‘ Had you not better 
step under this shelter? There is room for two persons 
here, and Sultana might be tied to—to—something.” 

‘Thank you,” he answered, and by this time his voice 
was the only dry thing about him ; ‘‘the rain will not 
harm me, and there is nothing but the beach to which I 
could tie the beast.’ 

She stood just inside the shanty, her damp skirts gath- 
ered up in one gloved hand, her golden hair tumbled in 
shining masses about her throat—a draggled, but beauti- 
ful vision. 

‘‘But for me,” she stammered, ‘‘ you would have got 
safely to shelter before the storm broke.’’ 

‘* That does not signify in the least,” he answered. 

She smiled faintly. 

‘‘Now J call it rather hard for you.” 

‘Not at all.” 

Faster and faster poured the rain ; the thunder cracked, 
the lightning gleamed in sulphureous splendor, the great, 
roaring sea was sheeted in foam. 

“Really,” burst out Ethel, ‘‘ this is a clear case of 
cruelty to animals! Come inside. You can hold Sul- 
tana here in the doorway.” 

‘‘T would rather not,” he replied, shortly. 

She stamped with impatience. 

“But I insist. Oh, this grows terrific ! 
drowned out there.” 

It was a late kindness, but he obeyed, and dripping 
like a water-dog, stepped under the roof of the boat- 
house, followed by the nose and a section of the neck of 
Sultana. 

Ethel retreated as many paces as the limits of the place 
would allow, and there the two remained until the storm 
passed—he gazing silently out to sea, she toying with her 
riding-whip, and wondering if this was a fair specimen of 
the Blackport native. 

Presently the rain began to subside, the thunder ceased ; 
a burst of sunshine parted the clouds, and the tempest 
‘was over. 

He flung the dry saddle on Sultana’s wet back, and as- 
sisted Miss Greylock to mount. She played nervously 
with her rein for a moment, then a dazzling smile broke 
through the reserve of her face. 

“You have been very kind,” she stammered, “and I 
thank you. Pray pardon the rude things which I said, 
out there on the heach, abont the—the—letter.” 

‘*Certainly—don’t mention them.” 
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She looked at him sharply. 

“Have we ever met before.” 

“Never !” 

‘Strange! You remind me of some person whom I 
must have seen at some time, but when or where I cannot 
remember. Farewell !” 

She nodded. He lifted his hat politely, and away went 
Sultana over the beach toward Blackport town and the 
villa. 

Godfrey Greylock was a late riser. Ethel fervently 
hoped that he had not yet discovered her absence. As 
she rode into the green, dripping Woods, a sudden 
thought struck her. 

“‘T wonder if there are any signs at Rose Cottage of 
mamma’s return ?” she said to herself, and the next 
moment she was flying through a by-path, straight toward 
the pretty hermitage. 

As soon as she came in sight of it, she knew that her 
mother had arrived. The blinds were open, the shades 
up; servants were moving about the house. Ethel 
slipped out of the saddle, entered the cottage without 
ceremony, and ran lightly up the velvet-covered stair to 
her mother’s chamber. 

‘“‘Mamma, mamma, it is I !’’she cried, bursting, in her 
glowing young beauty, into the room where Mrs. Iris sat 
before a toilet-table, scanning her own face in the mirror 
while Hannah Johnson dressed her hair. 

Time had dealt kindly with Iris Greylock, and on an 
income of ten thousand per year she had managed to live 
in tolerable ease and comfort. Her rich, dark curls were 
as abundant as ever, and entirely free from tell-tale 
streaks. No wrinkles disfigured her pale face. She kept 
the infantile look of her girlhood. Her figure was as 
slim, as sylph-like as ever, and there was a sort of weird, 
spiritual fragility to her beauty which was very taking, 
especially by gaslight. She looked ten years younger 
than she really was—a fact which no one knew better 
than herself. 

As the door opened and Mrs. Greylock saw the radiant 
vision on the threshold a sharp exclamation escaped 
her lips. 

‘Fairy! Good .feaven ! can it be you Out went 
her arms dramatically. ‘‘My child! My child!” she 
cried, and the two embraced, but with no particular 
fervor. ‘‘When did you leave school? What are you 
doing at the villa? Does your grandfather love you as 
much as ever? Have you quite forgotten me ?” cried Mrs. 
Tris, as she held the girl from her, and looked at her 
with the eyes of a connoisseur. ‘‘Oh, you are absurdl 
beautiful! Where did you get that grand air? Iam 
amazed—I am charmed! You have more than fulfilled 
the promise of your childhood.” 

‘‘Mamma, how you take one’s breath !” said Ethel, 
lightly. ‘‘If a daughter of the Greylocks is not, by birth, 
entitled to a grand air, pray, tell me, whois? I left 
school two weeks ago. Iam doing a variety of pleasant 
things at the villa, and grandpa loves me with ever-in- 
creasing fondness. Does not this early call prove that I 
have not forgotten you ? En passant, if you will send a 
servant to the villa to tell grandpa where I am, I will 
gladly stay and breakfast at the cottage—as yet I have 
eaten nothing.” 

Mrs. Iris rang a bell and gave the order. 

“Do you ride at this unearthly hour ?” she said, glanc- 
ing at Ethel’s habit. ‘‘ Why, the tempest was frightful 
just now—were you out in it? Were you harmed ?” 

Her manner, without being affectionate, was full of 
keen interest. 

“Not in the least,” replied Ethel, coloring faintly as 
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she thought of her late adventure. ‘‘I found a shelter, 
mamma.” 

Hannah Johnson was knotting her mistress’s childish 
curls in a great cluster at the nape of her white neck. 
Over Mrs. Iris’s shoulder her stealthy eyes eagerly sur- 
veyed the handsome creature who had flung herself into 
an easy-chair beside the toilet-table. 

‘‘T hope you remember me, Miss Fairy,” she ventured ; 
“‘T’m still here, you see.” 

Ethel stared. She had detested her mother’s favorite 
servant for many a year. 

“Yes, Hannah,” she answered, dryly, ‘‘ I possess a 
peculiar faculty for remembering unpleasant things.” 

‘*Lor’, Miss Fairy, whatever can you mean ?” stam- 
mered the woman. 

‘The slaps and bruises which you inflicted upon me in 
childhood, Hannah, are as real to me to-day as they were 
ten years ago.” 

‘« But you were such an outrageous child in them days, 
Miss Fairy,” said Hannah, with a grin on her ugly, brown 
face, ‘‘ you needed all you got ; and your mamma knows 
I adored you just the same. I’m sure none can be 
gladder than I to see you grown now into such a fine 
young lady—with such prospects, too! When you come 
to be mistress of Greylock Woods, I hope you'll do the 
right thing by me.” 

Her familiar tone exasperated Ethel. 

“‘T see that you are even more intolerable than of old,” 
Hannah, she said, severely. 

Hannah gave an odd and unpleasant laugh. 

“Oh, I’ve got my rights at Greylock Woods, Miss 
Fairy,” she answered, ‘‘and your mamma understands 
‘em, if you do not.” 

Mrs. Iris looked greatly alarmed and annoyed. 

‘Hannah, Hannah, how can you talk so foolishly ?”’ 
she cried. ‘‘I really will not have it! Bring my robe de 
chambre—the white cashmere, with the rose satin rib- 
bons. Fairy, my dear ”’—with an anxious effort to turn 
her daughter’s attention from Hannah Johnson—‘‘ I have 
brought some delicious Worth toilets from Paris—you 
shall see them by-and-by. Ah, sans doute, you find me 
so faded and old that you wonder how I can care any 
longer for the purple and fine linen of life.” 

Ethel smiled. 

“You old, mamma ?—you faded? Nonsense! Yon 
would pass very well for my elder sister. Now tell me 
about your lame knee—is it better? Did the waters of 
the German spas do you any good ?” 

Mrs. Iris arose from her chair, in her cream-white robe 
de chambre, her rose-tinted ribbons fluttering, her feathery 
curls shining, her delicate face as young and pretty as it 
had been at five-and-twenty. She was still a butterfly— 
she would always be one, but alas! as she made a step or 
two forward, it was plain to Ethel that her infirmity re- 
mained the same. 

‘‘Thave tried everything—I have spent thousands of 
dollars,” she sighed, ‘‘ but Ishall be lame tillI die, Ethel. 
It is very, very hard! For years I have hoped against 
hope—for years I have lived with but one purpose in 
view—to use your grandfather’s money for my cure, and 
then fly back to the stage, and the life of a danseuse—the 
only life,” with a passionate gesture of her jeweled hands, 
‘‘worth living.” 

“Don’t talk like that, mamma,” said Ethel, gravely. 

‘“‘Ah, you do not know the fascination of such an art, 
ma chere!” cried Iris Greylock, with a feverish flush 
leaping into her pale cheek, ‘‘and yet you might—yon 
might,” enviously, ‘‘for you, too, had the talent—as a 
child you were wonderful. Do you ever dance now 2” 
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“No,” replied Ethel, ‘‘ grandpa would go wild at the 
bare mention of such a thing, My tastes do not lie in 
that direction, mamma.”’ 

‘‘That horrid old man !” said Mrs. Iris, ‘‘ I wonderif he 
hates me as much as ever; but it does not matter, since 
he has developed such fondness for you. Does he mean 
to part us entirely ? Does he expect you to remain alto- 
gether at the villa ?”’ 

“T think he does, mamma.” 

‘‘ What exasperating selfishness! Give me your arm, 
Fairy, and we will go down. How lithe and strong you 
are! Would to Heaven that I had your youth and perfect 
body !” 

They descended the stair, Ethel supporting her friv- 
olous little mother, of whom she did not in the least ap- 
prove. In the pink boudoir a wonderful breakfast-table 
was spread, and a jet-black page in scarlet livery brought 
in the meal. 

‘Polly, Polly! I’m Polly !” croaked a voice, from the 
flower-wreathed window. 

It was the parrot, now feeble and old. 

Ethel started involuntarily. 

“So you keep that poor bird still, mamma ?” 

“Yes, for your sake,” answered Mrs. Iris, sweetly, as 
she toyed with a truffle. ‘Ah, Fairy, you have been to 
me a power indeed—a treasure unspeakable—and now 
that we are alone, I’ve a word for your ear. You must try 
and tolerate Hannah Johnson. She is very valuable to 
me, and though a little impertinent at times, like all 
over-indulged servants, she is sound at heart, you know. 
Do not, I beg you, make her your enemy. She is—a— 
that is—dangerous. Above all things, I wish you two to 
be—friendly.” 

Ethel opened wide her violet eyes. There was a 
wrinkle of anxiety on her mother’s face, a strange tremor 
in her voice. ® 

“Friendly ! cried the high-spirited heiress, ‘‘ with 
Hannah Johnson! How you talk, mamma! Pardon 
me, I detest the woman. I cannot tolerate her—it is bad 
enough to see you do that. Why will you keep her longer 
about you, mamma? An impertinent servant has out- 
lived her usefulness.” 

‘Ethel, you do not know what you are saying,” cried 
Mrs. Iris, fretfully. ‘If you care for me in the least, do 
not exasperate Hannah Johnson! She is not over-fond of 
you, at best, and she has us both in her—I mean I am 
quite dependent upon her, after all these years of service.” 

“I wonder at you, mamma,” answered Ethel. ‘I 
would never, never allow myself to become dependent 
upon one of her kind.” 

‘* Oh, it’s very well for you to talk,” cried Mrs. Iris, in 
an injured voice. ‘You, in your health and strength ; 
but I dare not dismiss Hannah—I cannot live without 
her. True, she has grown unbearable in the last few 
years. She expects enormous wages; but I will not 
quarrel with her, and so I submit. And d@ propos to this, 
Ethel, I must beg you to do me another favor. Your 
grandfather will deny you nothing—ask him to increase 
my yearly allowance.” 

‘* Mamma !” 

‘Does it surprise you to learn that ten thousand per 
year is insufficient for my wants? Consider the cost of 
travel, the sums I have spent seeking a cure for my poor 
knee. Entre nous, I am dreadfully in debt already, and I 
have nothing laid by for the future—not a dollar !” 

‘Surely, mamma, you can trust me to provide for your 
future.” 

With the tip of her fork Mrs. Iris drew an imaginary 
picture on the damask breakfast cloth. 


‘* Yes, my dear, I think Ican. And oh,” snapping her 
white teeth viciously together, ‘‘I wish from my soul 
that Godfrey Greylock was dead, Ethel, and that you 
reigned in his place! Really, he has lived long enough.” 

“Mamma!” cried Ethel, in a shocked voice. “Oh, 
mamma !” 

She had not meant to speak out like that, but grave 
fears and forebodings were beginning to torment Mrs. 
Iris. Of late Hannah Johnson’s conduct had become out- 
rageous, and a most unpleasant feeling of insecurity pos- 
sessed the mistress of Rose Cottage. 

“* Of course, you are fond of him,” she said, nervously, 
“but you cannot expect me to share your feelings. Now, 
remember, dear, and at the first opportunity, request 
him, as a personal favor, to grant an additional ten thou- 
sand to poor mamma. I really do not see how I can live 
upon less.” 

‘Are you not a little—just a little, extravagant ?” said 
Ethel, gravely. 

‘* Possibly I am, but that is my misfortune rather than 
my fault. Iwas born with the tastes of a duchess. You 
should not reproach me, Ethel, for you have gained every- 
thing from our recoyciliation with Godfrey Greylock— 
even Hannah Johnson has grown rich in a small way. I 
alone remain poor, anxious, unhappy still. But,” with a 
sudden change of tone, ‘‘I will talk no more on this un- 
pleasant topic. Has the English baronet arrived yet at 
the villa, and has your doting grandpapa condescended to 
name your marriage day ?” 

Ethel colored. 

‘*No, to both questions, mamma.” 

Mrs. Iris threw back her pretty curly heat’ against her 
carved chair, and broke into a peal of silvery laughter. 

“Listen, Fairy,” she cried. ‘‘ Already I have made 
the acquaintance of your titled English suitor—the chosen 
of your fastidious grandpapa—the Prince Charming who 
is to take you across the ocean to dwell in marble halls, 
and all that sort of thing.” 

Ethel stared. 

‘‘What do you mean, mamma ?” 

‘*Tt all happened on the steamer. We sailed together 
from Liverpool, and he began to watch me before we left 
the docks. I am never seasick you know, and I con- 
stantly encountered him on deck and in the saloons. On 
the second day of the voyage he discovered my name, and 
he came to me, card in hand, and, oh ! with such a cour- 
teous, delightful mannner, begged to know if I was not 
one of his American cousins. Of course, we immediately 
became the best of friends. He waited on me by inches 
during the entire passage—indeed, his attentions were so 
marked that the other lady passengers grew green with 
envy, and declared that he actually meant something 
serious.” 

Ethel gave a start of affright. 

“‘Then he has arrived !’”’ she gasped. 
he, mamma ?” 

“T’m sure I do not know,” replied Mrs. Iris, sipping 
her German chocolate daintily. ‘‘We parted on the 
wharf at East Boston. I saw nothing of him after that. 
The idea of I being that man’s mother-in-law! It seems 
too absurd, especially when I think of our nine days’ flirt- 
ation on shipboard.” 

Ethel pushed the porcelain plate from her—her appe- 
tite was gone. 

“Tam glad you found the baronet useful and entertain- 
ing, mamma. Jam gla’ he admired you. By failing to 
do so he would have shown a lamentable lack of taste.” 

‘It is very sweet of you to say that, Ethel. But Iwas 
enraged with him for his utter indifference concerning 
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you, Why, he never mentioned your name after our first 
conversation! He asked no questions—he exhibited 
neither interest nor curiosity regarding the girl whom 
Godfrey Greylock has literally—beg pardon !—flung at 
his head. Was that not very cold and odd? I told 
Hannah Johnson at the time that I feared the match 
might fall through.” 

Ethel looked indignani. 

“‘Mamma, it is not possible that you can so far forget 
your own dignity as to discuss my affairs with Hannah 
Johnson, or any other of your servants ? Evidently the 
baronet is a man of sense. I am greatly obliged to him 
for showing it so plainly.” 

‘You queer child !’’ cried Mrs. Iris, Jaughing anew ; 
“is that the sort of lover you wish to have? How pale 
you look, and you eat nothing. Let me ring for Sir Lance- 
lot to bring you another cup of chocolate. Tell me 
truly, Ethel, do you like the idea of this English mar- 
Tiage ?” 

The heiress of the Woods arose from her chair. 

“Oh, immensely ; but if you please, mamma, we will 
finish our conversaticn at a later date. I must go now— 
I fear grandpa will be fretting about me.” 

She drew her gloves from her pocket. As she did so 
eut flew that most unlucky letter of Regnault’s, and 
dropped on the carpet close to Mrs. Iris’s chair. Quick 
as thought the mistress of Rose Cottage snatched it up. 

“Oh,” she exclaimed, curiously, ‘‘ you receive letters ? 
—from whom, pray? Surely it is a mother’s privilege to 
ask——”” She paused with a sudden wild scream—her 
face became like chalk. ‘‘ Ethel! Oh, great Heaven !” she 
gasped, leaping up from the table, ‘“‘ whose writing is 
this ?” 


Ethel flew to her side—took the unfortunate missive 
from her hand. 

‘Mamma, dear mamma, what is the matter? How 
you frighten me? Why do you tremble so ?” 

*“«The letter—the letter !” cried Mrs. Ivis ; ‘‘ tear it out 
of the envelope—let me look inside.” 

“That I cannot do, mamma,” answered Ethel, firmly. 
*«¥ou must not ask me—you have no right.” 

Mrs. Iris was shaking from head to foot. 

“No right !” she screamed ; ‘‘ ungrateful girl! Answer 
me !—I will know ! who is your correspondent ?” 

Ethel was faint with terror. Was her secret about to 
be wrested from her, in spite of herself ? 

“‘One of my teachers at the boarding-school, mamma,”’ 
she faltered. 

Mrs. Iris caught her breath. 

“Eh? Your teacher? What name ?” 

**Regnault, mamma.” 

A little eolor crept back into the face of the ex-dan- 
seuse. She fell into her chair with a hysterical laugh. 

«“«How absurd of me! Iam still weak from the fatigue 
ef the voyage. That writing gave mea great shock. It 
was like that of a friend of mine—who died years ago—an 
accidental resemblance, of course. Bah! I might have 
known the thing could not be. Dead people come back 
to life only in yellow-covered novels. Regnault—Reg- 
nault—Regnault !” musingly. ‘‘I never heard the name 
before.” 

«Tt is not a common one,” I think,” answered Ethel, in 
desperate fear of more questions. ‘‘Let me ring for 
Hannah Johnson, mamma—you need a glass of wine. 
Shall I stay with you until you are better, or shall I 
go ” 

‘Go !” answered Mrs. Iris, and Ethel, nothing loath, 
went. 

Back to the villa she rode, under green boughs, through 


sunshine that was now deepening to the fervor of noon- 
tide. Aunt Pam met her in the hall. 

“‘Oh, my dear,’’ she cried, breathless with excitement, 
‘‘how could you frighten us so? Half the servants have 
been out looking for you. Now hasten and dress. Some 
one has arrived at the villa in your absence—a guest from 
England.” 

Ethel’s heart seemed to stop beating. 

‘* Sir Gervase Greylock ?” 

“Yes,” said Aunt Pam ; “he is in the library with your 
grandpapa, and both are waiting for you.” 

“When did the baronet come ?” 

“*A half-hour ago.” 

The crisis was at hand—she must face it bravely. 
Regnault’s dark, splendid eyes seemed to start up before 
her—to give her strength and courage. For his dear sake 
she could do and dare anything. She ran up to her 
room, followed by Aunt Pam, who was talking rapidly, 
but to deaf ears. There she made her toilet, whispering 
to herself the while : 

“Oh, my darling! Iwill be true to you—I will nct 
forget my vow! Yours I am—yoursI will be till death !” 

‘*Make haste, my dear,” urged Aunt Pam. ~ 

Pale but composed, she went down the stair. She had 
put on a dress of sombre black, but a bunch of forget- 
me-nots made a great splash of azure on the velvet 
corsage. For one instant she paused to recover her 
breath at the library-door, then turned the knob and en- 
tered. 

Somebody arose from a chair in the centre of the lux- 
urious room—that was her grandfather. A second some- 
body stood leaning an arm on the marble mantel, and 
looking up at a picture above it—the portrait of herself, 
which had been painted for Godfrey Greylock a few 
months before. 

‘‘Ethel,” said her grandfather, “taking her passive 
hand and leading her forward, ‘‘ our expected guest and 
kinsman is here. Let me present to you Sir Gervas. 
Greylock, of Greylock Park, Suffolk, England.” 

Slowly and reluctantly she lifted her eyes to her 
English suitor. He was tall—her gaze had to travel 
several inches above her own height to find his well- 
poised head, and then she gave an amazed start—th: 
blood flew into her cheek, she tried to speak, but wor™ : 
failed her. She was standing face to face with the man 
who had picked up Regnault’s letter on Blackport beach 
that morning, and held Sultana in rain and tempest at 
the door of the old boat-house. 

(To be continued.) 


ECCENTRICITIES OF ROUSSEAU. 


RovssEau appears to have been one of the unhappiest 
as well as the most unamiable of men. He imagined 
himself the persecuted of all persecutors, and sought 
an asylum in England from his supposed enemies. In 
April, 1766, having just settled in Derbyshire, he wrote : 
‘‘Here I have just arrived at last at an agreeable and 
sequestered asylum, where I hope to breathe freely and 
at peace.” He lived chiefly at Wooton Hall, and de- 
lighted to pass his leisure in the romantic Dove Dale. 
He did not, however, long remain ‘‘at peace,” for in the 
April following he returned to the Continent, heaping 
reproaches on his best friends. The rent of the house 
in which he lived had been greatly reduced, to allure 
him into the country. His spirit revolted at this ; and 
as soon as he heard of it he indignantly left the place. 
Whilst at Wooton Hail, he received a present of some 
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bottles of choice foreign wine. This was a gift, and his | Rousseau was obliged to pass, and was examining a plant. 
pride would not permit him to taste it; he therefore | ‘ Rousseau,” said he, ‘‘are you a botanist?” They en- 
left it in the house, untouched, for the next comer. For | tered into conversation, and were intimate at once ; but 


‘GENTLE, LOVING, GOOD, 
WEARING THE ROSE OF WOMANHOOD.”— DRAWN BY EMILY MITCHELL. 


some reason or other, or more probably for none, he had | Rousseau, on reflection, imagined that this meeting was 
determined not to see Dr. Darwin. The doctor, aware | the result of contrivance, and the intimacy proceeded no 
of his objections, placed himself upon a terrace which | further, 
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I MET MY LOVE AT MORNING. 


I mer my love at morning, 
When birds began to sing, 
And buttercups gave warning 
’Twas now the newborn Spring; 
And then I cried, “‘ How brightly 
Young life would speed along, 
With love to guide it lightly 
‘Mid bloom of flow’r and song,— 
With love to guide it lightly 
*Mid bloom of flower and song.” 


I met my love at noontide, 
*Twas in a sylvan bow’r, 

And warm the sun, that June-tide, 
Lay on each bright-hued flow'r; 

And then I said, “‘ My fairest, 
Beneath love’s genial light, 

The brightest things and rarest 
Grow still more rare and bright,— 

The brightest things and rarest 
Grow still more rare and bright.” 


I met my love at nightfall 
Beside the lattice-pane, 
And mute we watched the light fall, 
And heard the wintry rain; 
I sighed, ‘‘ True love will cheer thee 
When morn and noon are past”; 
I drew her gently near me, 
And won my love at last— 
I drew her gently toward me, 
And won my love at last. 
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By HELEN W. PIERSON, 


AM a German by birth, but was left an orphan 
at an early age, and sent to St. Petersburg to 
be ‘“‘raised” by two old maiden aunts, who 
regarded me with curiosity and dislike, as if 
‘‘a bounding human boy” were an odd and 
rather disagreeable animal ; but they tolerated me after 
a while, and did their best for me. 

They were dull and penurious spinsters, who took gray 
snuff and drank mint brandy. I soon forgot even the 
flavor of the dishes of my fatherland, and learned to like 
batninga, or cold fish-soup, perogues, or meat-pies, and to 
drink krass. 

I felt that I was intended for something better than to 
be a clerk in a jewelry-store ; I used to feel the stir of 
young ambition in my heart whenever I passed the 
“Ecole des Pages” in the Sadovoic—that great gilt 
structure, so imposing, yet of the color of half-baked 
gingerbread. : 

When I saw the favored sons of fortune rushing forth 
to their sports, or, dressed in faultless fashion, going to 
eat ices at Dominique’s, I knew that cruel fate and my 
ancient aunts nipped all such aspirations in the bud, and 
I was early bound to the wheel. 

But I determined to rise, and, even in the ignoble 
sphere in which I found myself, I soon made my way, 
and was at last confidential clerk in Carnreis & Shoveloff, 
the greatest house in their line in St. Petersburg. 

Old Carnreis had been a diamond-dealer in Frankfort, 
and had experience. Shoveloff was a Russian, and had 
put in alarge capital; but we have nothing to do with 
them. : 

I found myself at twenty-three in the above-mentioned 
prosperous situation, and, moreover, engaged to a very 
pretty girl—an heiress. I had, therefore, some reason to 
congratulate myself on a certain December night when, 
after taking leave of Lisa, I was walking rapidly home 
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under the sparkling, deep-blue sky, well wrapped in furs, 
and quite warmed by my own thoughts. 

We were so near the wedding now there was scarcely a 
chance of failure. To be sure old Schroeder, a fat, 
tallowy-looking man in the candle trade, had never re- 
garded me with favor. 

His Lisa, he thought, should have done much better 
than to throw herself away on a fellow who had nothing 
except a salary. But the young girl was his only child, 
and had at last won her way with him. So it came to 
pass that I had the prospect before me of being a rich 
man; and I thought of that, perhaps, more than I did 
of the young girl who was giving me her heart’s purest 
and best affections. So you will say I deserved all that 
followed ; and perhaps I do, but that is poor comfort. 

Lisa was a pretty little thing, with hair and eyes like a 
brown robin, and a winning, trusting look that made a 
man feel like gathering her up in his arms and taking 
care of her. At the same time she had never stirred the 
depths of my being, and she was not the least like my 
ideal. Still, I was quite serenely happy the next day as 
I went about my work, thinking of the future. 

‘¢To-morrow, Conrad, my boy,” I said to myself, ‘‘you 
will set your foot on another round of the ladder of for- 
tune—you will have one of the best and truest girls for 
your bride, and a good round sum with her. She is not 
a diamond of the first water, to be sure, but more like a 
pearl—soft, moonbeamy, and——”’ 

At that moment a swish of silken drapery startled me, 
and the tap of French heels on the floor. I looked up 
and beheld such a vision of beauty that I felt like closing 
my eyes, as if too much light had dazzled me. A lady, 
young, yet with the ripeness and bloom of Summer, in- 
stead of the blush and promise of Spring, stood before 
me. 

She was dressed in a costly combination of silk and 
velvet. She wore a sable cloak, and diamond pendants 
in her ears. ButI scarcely saw the jewels, although in 
that line, for looking into a pair of gold-fringed, violet 
eyes that rested upon me—well, I might say plunged 
their glances into me—in a strange and heart-fluttering 
style. 

For the rest, the lady had waving golden hair, rippling 
very low down on her white forehead, a straight Grecian 
nose, a pale, high-bred complexion, with a faint, aristo- 
cratic bloom in it, and a mouth—ah, well, so rare and 
sweet no words could do it justice. 

“‘I would like,” she said, in a voice that seemed to 
melt into the air and make it all resonant with music, 
“to look at some of your very finest diamonds.” 

There was no one in the store that day but Alexis, a 
young relative of Shoveloff's, who was learning the 
business. 

Alexis was a youth with fawn-colored hair, white eye- 
lashes and a suety complexion ; very absent-minded, and 
given to writing sonnets to some young Alexandrine that 
he had met at the Cathedral of Our Lady of Kasar. 

He was rolling up a pair of faded eyes, that looked like 
boiled gooseberries, in a frenzy of poetical composition 
that very moment, and seemed quite oblivious of the 
presence that illumined the place. 

How insanely glad I felt that it was my lot to show the 
jewels, watching all the time the changing expression of 
the lovely eyes and the glitter of the golden hair! 

If there is anything that ‘‘ fetches” me, as the English 
say, it is golden hair—the radiant, burnished, Saxon 
gold ; not ash blonde, or ‘‘acayou ” blonde, but—enough 
on that head—of hair. 

The lady wanted the finest—of course she did ; nothing 
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but regal jewels befitted her royal style of beauty. I 
showed her all, with a fierce wonder at my heart whether 
she were choosing for her bridal, whether she were merely 
examining previous to some gallant young officer of grand 
noble driving up and finishing the bargain, as his wed- 
ding-gift to his bride. 

There was a superb necklace upon which she had fixed 
her attention for some time. 

‘‘T must own to a weakness for diamonds,” she said, 
with a winning laugh, raising her eyes from the jewels 
and resting them on mine in a lingering way, that set all 
my pulses madly beating. 

What lover would not find an exquisite delight in 
laying at her feet the diadems of the world, if he had 
them ! 

‘IT do not wonder at it, madame,” I said, with an im- 
becile smile. ‘The glittering stones must suit you well. 
They must borrow light from you, though they cannot 
add to the —” 

Here I stopped short. I felt a hot flush rising to my 
face. What! was I making fulsome compliments to a 
woman I had never seen before—a customer merely ? I 
wondered sho did not scathe me with a glance like heat 
lightning. I was relieved to hear her laugh. 

‘‘You should praise your jewels, not your customers,” 
she said, lightly, and it seemed to me her eyes looked 
kindly into mine, as if she read my heart. And what 
right had I to care for her glances ? 

I thought of Lisa with a tinge of reproach. Bah! I 
said the next moment, because I am to be married must 
I never feel that a-woman is beautiful again? I can 
admire her as a piece of statuary or a picture. 

‘‘Yes, I may say I have a passion for the splendid 
stones,” she went on gayly, ‘‘though they are so cold 
and white and hard—so soulless, as one might say. My 
husband indulges me.” 

Ah, ye gods, her husband ! 

‘He has promised me anything I choose for the anni- 
versary of our wedding. Fancy, it is the first, you see, 
Perhaps when we have passed several of these milestones 
he will not be so complaisant.” 

‘*T should think time would only increase his rapture,” 
T stammered. 

“‘Oh, you are very gallant,” with a charming gesture. 
‘© You should be a courtier ; but I must not allow you to 
say such things to me. Ten thousand rubles—with the 
earrings ? Ah, it is a great price, but I think he will not 
grumble.” 

‘*He should not!” I said, emphatically. 

‘No ?” with a playful look ; ‘“‘ but he must sce them 
first. He is so busy, I can never have his company. His 
position is so confining, you know. But of course you 
do not know.” 

She took out a card from a silver filigree case. 


“MADAME PIERRE BERNHOFF.” 


Who had not heard of Dr. Pierre Bernhoff and his cel- 
ebrated institution for the insane? So skillful, so suc- 
cessful was his system that patients came from far and 
near—or, rather, I should not say these patients came ; 
they were always brought. 

But a man who had made such a reputation must be 
old, I thought, and I cast a glance that was half pity on 
the blooming woman who had, perhaps, sacrificed herself 
for a home, position and wealth. 

“I suppose that young man is sane 2” she asked, with 
aglance at Alexis, who was in the throes of composition, 
and rolling his eyes in an imbecile manner. 


‘*Oh, yes—as sane as poets usually are,” I an:wered, 
with a laugh. 

“Then I suppose you can leave the place with hi-1 
while you bring this lovely set to show my husband ? M, 
carriage is at the door.” 

There was no trouble about that. Although Alexis was 
in the clouds, he was very wide-awake when a eustomer 
entered, if he was in charge ; otherwise, he laid down all 
responsibility. 

We drove through the Nevskoi—that corridor of palaces 
and churches—past the splendid Alexandra Theatre and 
the Place Michel, with its English square, so refreshingly 
green in Summer. 

The afternoon sun was glittering on the tapering golden 
spire of the Admiralty. We turned down the Mala Mi‘- 
lione, where there is a triumphal arch, surmounted by a 
car of victory and eight horses abreast in bronze. 

ButI did not look at the sights of St. Petersburg during 
that long drive. I could see them any time, while I might 
never again be able to feast my eyes upon such a lovely- 
tinted face. 

She was quite sociable and talkative during the ride. 

‘Yes, it is hard for him,” she said, speaking of her 
husband ; “he is never free to go away with me. But he 
is very considerate. I often go off to the baths in the 
Summer—ah, with a duenna, you know. Icould not 
endure my life but for that.” 

And I felt that there was a minor cadence in her voice 
that told of unutterable things. 

** Ah, here we are !” she cried, as the carriage stopped 
before a great, gloomy-looking building. ‘‘I am sorry to 
have given you so much trouble.” 

Trouble? Iscorned the word. I had been riding on 
clouds ; I had been in the realm of eternal sunshine ; [I 
had been in Arcadia. But now I stood with her in a dim 
green hall, for the door of the fortress had swung back as 
if by magic when we reached it. 

The next moment she had opened the door of a room 
at one side of the hall. 

‘Tf you will step in here a moment I will go and see 
where my husband is. I cannot always send a servant 
after him, because there are times when he must not be 
interrupted. I think he is in his office. Where are the 
jewels ?” 

I had held the case in my hand till this moment. 

T can show them to him, and he will decide in three 
moments. Between you and me, he knows nothing what- 
ever of diamonds. Of brains—diseased brains—he knows 
considerable, but his ignorance on other points is dense.” 

With a gay laugh that seemed to stir up shuddering 
echoes in the silence, she took the case in her hand and 
went out, shutting the door behind her. 

It was a large room, and somewhat vault-like, I thought, 
in appearance. There was a great Russian stove of white 
china in one corner that looked like a sarcophagus of an 
ecclesiological pattern, with pinnacle and spire. There 
was a much-gilded picture of St.Nicholas on the wall— 
that patron saint who is found in every Russian house. 

A somewhat dingy Turkish rug was on the floor, and 
stiff, dark furniture. 

I did not find much room for speculation in that room, 
or food for thought. Indeed, [had gotten all through, 
and was going the rounds again and again rather impa- 
tiently. 

Perhaps the lady had not found the Herr Doctor, or he 
might be hesitating about the price. Impossible to look 
her in the face, I thought, and haggle over a few hundred 
rubles. 


When one is the fortunate possessor of such a jewel— 
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why, the door is locked! I have just turned the knob 
with the intention of looking out to see if my enchantress 
is coming. I fall back in consternation. What does it 
mean ? 

Before I have a chance to speculate about its meaning, 
the door opens and two persons enter. A stout man 
with the complexion of a kidney potato, and a stiff little 
aureole of red hair. He wears a green cloth suit with 
gilt buttons, on which the imperial eagle spreads itself. 

The other individual is an old woman, with three chins 
and a snuffy appearance. 

‘“‘ Ah,” says the fat gentleman, cheerily, ‘‘and how are 
we by this time ?” 

T look at him in a puzzled way, and he scrutinizes me. 

‘* Where is the lady ?” I ask, somewhat impatiently. 

“The lady ? Oh, your wife thought it would be pleas- 
anter for her not to see you again just at present. After 
a few days, when you are at home and calmer.” 


I MET MY LOVE AT MORNING.--SEE POEM ON PAGE 466, 


“Calmer! What the deuce do you mean ?” I asked, 
turning fiercely on him. 

‘“‘There, there. Not the least use in that; all in good 
time. She will come, never fear; I have seldom seen a 
more charming and affectionate creature. ‘Icannot part 
with him !’ she said ; ‘it wrings my heart.’ ” 

“Tl wring somebody’s neck,” I cried, ‘if you don’t 
tell me. What in the name of all the fiends are you driv- 
ing at ? Where are the diamonds ?” 

The fat man looked at the nurse, and the nurse wagged 
her three chins. 

‘*Just what the poor dear said,” she muttered. 

“See here, I can’t for the life of me make out what you 
mean. Let me see the doctor—Dr. Pierre Bernhoff.” 

The fat man shrugged his shoulders. 

“‘ Well, Jam Dr. Pierre Bernhoff.” 

“* Where is your wife ?” 

He regarded me as one does a troublesome child. then 
lifted his eyes with a look above. 

“In heayen !” 


‘‘Good gracious! Do you mean to say that I did not 
drive up here with your wife a half-hour ago, and that she 
did not show you a case containing 10,000 rubles’ worth of 
diamonds for your decision ?” 

“Ah, diamonds again !” said he, indulgently. ‘Yes, 
yes—so you did. But you must have patience. She’s 
gone now to show them to the Cham of Tartary, whose 
daughter is to wed to-morrow the Bashi-Bazook of Shiraz, 
and will wear your jewels on her mahogany neck. Ha, 
ha! Mashouka, you must have help. This is no mild 
case, as the lady represented.” 

I saw the whole plot at a glance. My imbecile fancy 
had led me straight into it. I cursed my own folly and 
began to tell the doctor the truth as rapidly as possible ; 
but I saw it had no effect. I begged him to send at once 
to Carnreis & Shoveloff’s for confirmation. I knew Alexis 
had not the least idea of my whereabouts. 

The doctor listened patiently, blandly, and assented to 
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all. ButI felt a horrible certainty that he would do 
nothing. Why should he trouble himself with the vaga- 
ries of a lunatic. 

‘If monsieur will be patient, it shall all be done—to- 
morrow, I dare say.” 

“©Good God!” I cried, a sudden horror striking a 
terror to my heart. ‘‘Iam to be married to-morrow !” 

The doctor evidently regarded this as a fresh outburst 
of insanity. 

“«To be sure—to be sure,” he said, soothingly ; ‘‘ but it 
will all come right. It would have to be put off anyway, 
for Madame Snippski has not finished the wedding-dress.’’ 

“‘Oh, for Heaven’s sake,’ I cried, in the most abject 
terror, ‘‘do not talk to me in that style, or you will drive 
me mad in earnest! Can you not see that this woman 
was an adventuress—that this is a clever trick to rob us 
of 10,000 rubles’ worth of diamonds ?” 

“Tt reminds me of the case we had last Fall—squint- 
eyed party—who had been robbed of the Robinson,” 
murmured the doctor to the nurse, 
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And then I lost all command of myself, and made a mad 
effort to escape. I flung myself suddenly against the 
doctor, and doubled him up; but the old woman flew 
on me like a tigress, and fought tooth and nail. She 
was @ powerful creature, as were all the employés of the 
place ; and beneath the vast cushions of fat were muscles 
of steel and a frame of iron. Then she never ceased yell- 
ing for help, and, of course, I was overpowered in three 
moments, while the doctor, recovering from his tempo- 
rary collapse, glared at me rather vindictively, his face 
the color of raspberry-jam. from rage and pain. 

There was no hope of his listening to anything after 
that, and I felt that my chance was gone. So I allowed 
myself to be led to a bare cell, and locked in.” 

Then I had a chance for reflection. The sun was going 
down. I knew that I must spend the night there, and 
perhaps many a night. How was I ever to be found ? 
Carnreis & Shoveloff might publish the loss of the dia- 
monds. There was a slight hope in that; but it woufd 
take a day or two to give the matter publicity, and my 
wedding was to be to-morrow! Then it was more likely 
they would go to work in a secret way, which is more 
popular in Russia, and not breathe a word openly of the 
loss, and what would become of me in the meantime ? 
They might even think I was in league with the hand- 
some adventuress, and had gone off with her to enjoy the 
ill-gotten gains. 

All these things burned and seethed in my brain, till it 
seemed as if I, too, must break out into impotent raving, 
or blood-curdling oaths, or passionate prayers, such as 
re-echoed through the long corridors about me ; for I was 
in that department of the institution marked ‘‘ Violent,” 
and I could hear all night long the wails, the groans, the 
gibberings, the mad outbreaks of violence, the sudden 
shrieks and crashes, that seemed to torture the very 
erhoes. 

Morning at last !—through a barred window that “slur- 
red the sunshine half a mile”; yet I knew by even that 
pale beam that the sun had risen upon my wedding day / 

My wedding day! Lisa was kneeling perhaps at that 
moment breathing a prayer for our future happiness. 
She was a pious little thing, I knew ; trained in a con- 
vent, and devout by nature. I pictured her lifted soft 
brown eyes, full of fears and hopes; her pretty folded 
hands. 

I had never loved her enough, but now—now that she 
seemed slipping away from me, now that a horrible 
chance had severed us—she grew suddenly dear and pre- 
cious. 

‘Oh, Lisa,” I groaned, “‘ oh, my darling, pray—pray as 
you have never done before, for my destiny hangs on that 
prayer !” 

And it seemed to me that God must hear her—that He 
would not suffer her tender little heart to be wrung by 
the pangs of such grief as awaited her. I tried to pray 
myself. Ihad been strangely unmindful of God in my 
prosperity. 

‘But woe being come, that soul is dumb 
That calleth not on God.” 


Oh, how slowly the hours crept on! The little bar of 
dusty gold that lay upon the floor of my cell grew broader 
feebly. It seemed thinner as it broadened. I thought of 
its fading with horror. 

Ah! she must be dressing now, poor child! The pure 
white dress is falling in soft folds caressingly about her 
slim, youthful form. Her round, white arms are bare ; 
she has pretty arms—my Lisa !—and soft, dimpled hands, 
and a cream-white throat. Oh, I know how the wreath 


will look on the soft, brown braids, and how the lace will 
drift down like a thin, white mist about her. Somehow, 
Lisa’s image has never come before me so bewitchingly 
as at this moment, when despair has fastened its fangs 
upon my heart. 

They have taken my watch, so I can only tell the time 
by the slender bar of sunlight on the floor. But I know 
—I feel that Lisa is dressed now and waiting. That her 
heart begins to beat quickly, and the brown eyes grow 
clouded. Fears are dawning slowly in the trusting heart, 
and the father is fuming and storming. ‘‘I told you so— 
told you so !” 

Good heavens! Is there no help for it—none ? Must 
Isit here, the sport of circumstances—an innocent victim, 
while my poor girl breaks her heart over the strange 
delay ? I grow frantic. I call out. Iimplore. I beg the 
keepers to come to me, I adjure them by the memory of 
their mothers—of their sweethearts and wives, to listen to 
me—to believe me—to help me. Then I listen, with a 
quick - throbbing heart. Every step in the corridor 
wakens hope that springs up only to die away. They 
do not heed me—no one comes ! 

Oh, only a man to bring me something to eat! Ido 
not see what—I am faint and sick with a great throb- 
bing from head to foot as if I were all one pulse of pain. 
I spring forward. 

‘* Oh, for the love of God |!’ I ery, ‘‘ get me out of this ! 
To-day is my wedding day. This is a cruel mistake! I 
will give you a hundred rubles if you will let me out. I 
will leave you my watch in pledge, You have only to 
open the hall-door. Think of it—the poor girl that I was 
to have married is——” 

He did not even wait to hear me. He looked alarmed 
and hurried out, leaving me to rave alone. 

In vain. I knew the time was past—the hour was gone. 
I could picture the surmises and whisperings of the 
guests—the rage—the livid rage of the father, the mute 
anguish of my poor little girl. 

They were disrobing her, perhaps, this very moment, 
laying aside the pretty dress and filmy vail, to be worn 
again—ah, when? Did she faint, or cry, or lay there 
dumb with anguish, I wondered ? Would her heart say 
a kind word for me when others were traducing me ? Oh, 
pure and trusting heart, [have never valued you aright, 
and now Iam punished for it ! 

After that I grew calmer. There was no more hope, 
and so the quiet of despair came to me, and I sat dumbly 
watching the fading of the bar of sunshine till it looked 
like a faint golden mist, and then went out in darkness. 
Another night had come, and I slept from sheer exhans 
tion. 

I was wakened the next morning by a familiar voice. 

‘‘Hello, old strait-jacket, here you are! No end of 
a row yesterday. Couldn’t find a clew to you or the 
diamonds, or the lady so ‘fair, fair, with golden hair.’ 
Ah, my boy, you are too susceptible! But I found the 
card with her name on this morning. You dropped it on 
the floor, and it got shoved out of sight. I followed it 
up, and it’s allright. The prison-doors unbar. Ri-tu- 
ri-tu, the captive breaks his chains.” 

The keeper was regarding Alexis with a suspicions air, 
as if, instead of freeing any one, he fancied he should 
have another patient. That young gentleman always took 
liberties with me on account of his relationship to Shovel- 
off, but I never enjoyed them till this morning. I seized 
his hand as if he had been my dearest friend. I thanked 
him with effusion. The doctor did not appear. He re- 
turned my valuables, but kept himself out of the way. 
Confusion at his mistake had, perhaps, overcome him. 
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I reached the store to meet the united wrath of the 
partners. When I informed them that the diamonds were 
gone, I was at once dismissed from their employ. My 
offense was in permitting the case of jewels to go out of 
my hands. Ihad been betrayed into this by the glamour 
of a pair of bright eyes. I went home disconsolately 
enough, to find in my room a note from old Schroeder. 


“Srg—Your infamous conduct deserves a punishment that my 
hands are itching to give you, but I cannot leave my poor, heart- 
broken child. I have been to your place of business, and heard 
the story of your elopement with a vile adventuress, and robbery 
of your employers’ diamonds, immensely valuable. I am thankful 
my child has escaped you. I thank God your depraved taste made 
you unfaithful to her, and I know she will see the truth in time. I 
am going to take her away at once from the place you have made 
hateful to her. It would be best for you never to cross my path 
again, ANTON SCHROEDER.” 


So all my plans had toppled down like a child’s card- 
house, and I sat despairing among the ruins. 


THE TREE OF REFUGE. 


In the early days of the celebrated Paraguay missions, 
one of those pioneers of civilization who threaded the 
inmost recesses ‘of the American wilderness, Father 
Ortega, was crossing a pampa between the Parana and 
Paraguay, when the water suddenly began to rise. Ac- 
oustomed to these inundations, they kept on, expecting 
to be able to reach their destination by wading ; but 
before they had made a mile, the water rose so rapidly 
that there was evidently no chance for life, except to take 
to the trees. The water around them swarmed with the 
wild beasts, which fled in droves, and were now swim- 
ming, battling as best they might with the impetuous 
tide. Seeing most of his companions safe on trees, Ortega 
and his catechist swam to a monarch of the forest, and 
were soon on secure branches. 

But the water rose, and, to his dismay, he saw several 
of his neophytes swept from their refuge, and whirled 
along by the resistless element. A terrible storm of rain 
came on, with thunders and high winds ; and there the 
few survivors were exposed to all the fury of the blast, 
with certain death staring them in the face. Anon, the 
glaring eye-balls of a puma would flash before them, 
and the furious beast seek to gain their refuge. Every 
moment brought its accumulation of terrors ; but a death- 
like shudder ran through his frame as he beheld an enor- 
mous anaconda, gliding through the water, begin to coil 
its body around a bough that plashed in the rising water, 
and raising its dripping head and crest, wind its body up, 
and begin to infold the tree. The terrified missionary 
closed his eyes to murmur a last prayer, to gather all his 
faculties to meet death in the unexpected and revolting 
form that threatened. A crash, a rustling, and a plunge 
aroused him ; his fear was changed into heartfelt thanks- 
givings to the Author of life, as he beheld the serpent 
gliding off once more ; its enormous weight had crushed 
the branch he had reached, and he had fallen with it 
through the lower boughs to the water. 

Long, weary hours he spent in his exposed post. 
Nearly two days passed, and as his companion’s strength 
began to fail, Ortega bound him fast to a lofty branch ; 
and, while cries of distress resounded from a neighboring 
tree, Ortega tried to comfort, and endeavored to fill with 
hope, some of his neophytes who had taken refuge there. 

But with all his exertion, with all his consoling power 
as a minister of religion, he could not save some from 
falling into the water from sheer exhaustion. Super- 


human courage sustained him ; for to add to his miseries, a 
long thorn on the tree pierced his leg completely through 
and remained buried in the wound. 

At last, when the second day closed, the waters de- 
scended so that he and the survivors of the party were 
able fo resume their journey and reach a village, where 
they obtained the necessary relief. But the wound he 
received in his exhausted state never entirely healed, and 
for twenty-two years he carried with him a constant 
memento of his fearful stay in the Tree of Refuge. 


~A WINTER IN EL DORADO, 


By T. N. SkEymMour. 


Tuts, you know, is the fabled land discovered by 
Raleigh in the sixteenth century. Can you not imagine 
him in some English “ bowery hollow crowned with 
Summer sea, circled by court ladies in ruffs and bro- 
cades, with attendant gallants with doublet and hose and 
clanking rapiers, firing the imagination of his credulous 
listeners with stories of the untold wealth lying idly waiting 
for adventurous hands to seize it.” We had along, weary 
and rough passage from England to Demerara, halting at 
Madeira only in the six weeks’ sailing, and, being the only 
passenger aboard, I whiled away many an hour with con- 
jectures of the pioneers who had sailed these seas before 
us. How did their clumsy, high-poop decks cast shadows 
on these ocean calms? calms broken only by a fitful 
heaving of the broad blue zone—an echo of distant storms 
and wrecks. Finally the water changing from deep em- 
erald green-blue to a muddy bronze, told us we were ap- 
proaching the mouth of the mighty Amazon. Flocks of 
wild fowl rose and faded to the westward, and presently 
a long low line of umbrellas breaking the horizon showed 
the coast of British Guiana. 

The moon was an hour high before the chorus ‘‘ Rango, 
boys, Rango!” rung ont the anchor in the harbor of 
Georgetown, the capital of British Guiana. The Bazaar, 
at 5 a.m., showed a motley crowd of Americans, English, 
Coolies, Chinese and East Indians, with loose pajamas and 
turbans twined round their black, cocoa-oiled hair ; the 
women rejoicing in bangles and nose-rings, with stained 
lips, caused by chewing betel-nuts; Carib Indians in 
costumes designed by nature for an 2quatorial region, and 
the everlasting negro, making a Babel of tongues, The 
stalls were temptingly laden with fruit, fish, etc.; oranges, 
custard apples, mangoes, mammee apples, alligator pears, 
prickly pears, limes, shaddock, bread-fruit, plantains and 
bananas, A great variety of fish, prominently a species 
of large cat-fish, called Gilbacker, ranging from ten to 
one hundred pounds. 

Georgetown is not a pictorial spot, from an artistic 
sense ; the buildings in the business portion are substan- 
tial brick and frame. The dwelling-houses are frame, 
with a large veranda, and supported on pillars of brick, 
owing to the floods in rainy season. 

A great trade is carried on with the United States, 
The principal exports are sugar, ram and molasses, This 
list might be indefinitely extended if enterprise and 
energy were exerted in a field so fertile. Of the very 
valuable woods, but little is exported, although green- 
heart and mora equal oak for durability, and exceed it in 
endurance. 

The Botanic Gardens in the town, with small menagerie 
of native fauna, are a charming spot. Here I saw a wax- 
plant (hoya), completely covering a summer-house, like 
our northern ivy, and jessamine and roses, hybiscus 
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scarlet and salmon colored, and blazing oleanders, met 
the eye on all sides. A railroad, controlled by English 
capital, runs along the ‘east coast; the cars resemble 
‘observation cars,” that is, have seats on top, and to a 
stranger the novelty of riding with such an olla-podrida 
of humanity is charming. 

Leaving the white and green walls of the city, we pass 
an occasional bamboo hut, whose dusky, rent-free inhab- 
itant is getting the pepper-pot on the fire for breakfast. 
This pepper-pot is an institution per se. It is simply, so 
to speale, the waste-basket of cooked food—a stock en- 
riched with scraps of chicken, meat, etc., cure being taken 
to keep all greasy material out of it. This is boiled daily 
and serves for piéce de résistance for breakfast, a peculiar 
flavor reminding one of Worcester sauce, and rich, golden 
brown gravy absolutely ungreasy. 

This, mind you, with fresh fish and rice, the latter 
boiled white and dry, roast plantains and coffee, with 
oranges and mangoes ad lib. to wind up on, makes a 
breakfast to be remembered. 

Our destination was a sugar plantation between George- 
town and Berbice, and the conductor presently accommo- 
dated us by slowing up, and we jumped off on the side- 
walk. This term has a different designation to ours, and 
is applied to the path along the trenches which convey 
the flat-bottomed scows to and from the canef.elds. 

Our overseer-friends came down from their brick-sup- 
ported quarters to welcome us. Owing to the heavy 
floods of the rainy season, the houses are all built on 
columns of brick ten or twelve feet high, affording a first- 
class shade for the loafing gamins underneath. 


OOOO 2a. 


A WINTER IN EL DORADO,— DUCK-8HOOTING ON THE LAKE, 


A sugar plantation is governed by a manager, assisted 
by three or four overseers. The latter bear literally the 
burden and heat of the day ; rising at daybreak, they 
partake of a cup of coffee and fruit, and the ‘‘ field” over- 
seers are towed, in a canoe with canvas awning, by an irre- 
sponsible mule, ridden by a more irresponsible small 
black boy, to the canefields in the rear of the plantation, 
where they pass the greater part of the day, returning to 
make up their labor-rolls and dine with the manager in 
the evening. The building overseer has charge of the 
mills and outhouses ; frequently he has to stay up till 
early morning, while sap is being boiled out. The man- 
ager exercises a general supervision. 

Three trenches about thirty feet broad run the length 
of each plantation ; these are intersected at right angles 
by others at each “‘ field,”’ so the latter is irrigated on all 
four sides, From the mill another trench is dug to the 
river or ocean water-front, to allow the lighters to go 
down with their crystal load. 

O! the luscious fragrance of a tropic night, the gleaming 
of unknown stars in strange waters, the far-off cry of some 
wild animal in the jungle depths around the plantation, 
and that strange star-clock, the Southern Cross, climbing 
its tell-tale path up the deep walls of the sky. One by 
one these stars ascend, till midnight, when the remark 
passes, ‘‘ Midnight is past ; the Cross begins to bend.” 

Trusting to Black Jim and his mule, we went back to 
the bush, passing crowds of Coolies on their way to work. 

When it was found that the negro declined to labor 
unless he was forced to do so, it became necessary to im- 
port Coolies from the East Indies and China. The former 
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were low-caste, or they would not have risked losing caste 
by touching salt water. This was one of the punish- 
ments inflicted by the English government on the rebel 
king of Delhi and other mutineers, in 1858, who were 
exiled to Andaman Islands, in the Bay of Bengal. 

This Coolie item is an expensive one ; a premium of 
$50 each, over fifteen years, for five years. Labor is paid 
for by the ‘‘ opening” of two cane rows, and the task of 
the overseer in routing out reluctant and opium-soaked 
Coolies to work is dangerous as unpleasant. 

The Coolie, in emigrating, retains all the peculiar cus- 
toms and habits of his birthplace, hence we can here 
study the low-caste East Indian as ‘‘ chezlin.” These are 
a moderately industrious and economical race, not the 
opium slave like his 
neighbor, John Chinaman. 
Their dress is a picturesque 
swathing of linen folds 
around the skull, called a 
turban, loose-flowing pan- 
taloons, and band of dra- 
pery about the chest. The 
women wear nc turban, but 
envelop the head and part 
of the face in a similar 
manner. It is # common 
sight to see one bearing a 
pail of water in each hand 
and one on the head. It 
is said a noted French 
modiste once advised his 
lady patrons to practice 
this method of attaining a 
certain dignity of carriage. 
Marriage takes place at a 
very early age, say four- 
teen to fifteen; indeed, 
the children are betrothed 
much earlier by their pa- 
reats, although not allowed 
to meet till marriage. 

Their food is principally 
rice and curry. Cocoa-oil 
is smeared over their hair 
and limbs. The women 
rejoice in bangles, nose 
and ear rings of enormous 
size, of brass or silver. 
The practice of chewing 
betel-nut stains the lips a 
deep blood color. Their 


sharp yellow spur on the extremity of each wing, and 
shinning up a mora-tree is a flock of marmoset monkeys. 
The noonday heat has not come yet, when we go ashore 
and make our way between a long avenue of plantain and 
banana trees, with their broad and drooping leaves, with 
pineapples rearing their serrated spikes between them ; 
brushing past tangles of scarlet and salmon-colored hy- 
biscus and pink and white mounds of oleanders, flower- 
ing against a myriad-fruited lime-tree, to the watchman’s 
hut at the extremity of the plantation. 

While the fire is boiling a kettle he sends a boy a-fish- 
ing ; the latter presently returns with a string of peculiar 
looking, large-scaled fish, which he calls ‘‘ hassa” ; fur- 
thermore, he adds the information that they build nests, 
which is a fact. Well, the 
fish, with canned beef, man- 
goes from the boughs over 
our heads, oranges and 
roasted plantains, with 
coffee, make a first - rate 
breakfast, after which we 
light cigars and indulge in 
a nap. 

Plantains are a species of 
banana ; they are a substi- 
tute largely for bread, and 
the taste grows on one. 
Cassava also is a delicious 
vegetable, boiled snow- 
white and dry. 

Roast bread-fruit is an- 
other novelty, but not so 
palatable as plantains. Be- 
yond this vantage ground 
stretches the primeval tro- 
pical forest. How does it 
look? Simply a wall of 
green, set with flowers of 
every hue and form; or- 
chids as frail, apparently, 
as frost-work, clinging to 
the giant boughs on every 
side, their colored bells 
and petals staining the at- 
mosphere. Here is the 
mora, straight and clean as 
an arrow ; the green heart, 
tougher than oak and more 
durable, waiting only for 
energy and enterprise to 
enter the markets of the 


forms of religion are idol- 
atrous. 

The Chinaman is too well known to be but briefly 
noted for his diversity of qualities. Honest, although a 
natural thief ; industrious, but worshiping the languor of 
opium, and laziness ; cunning and vindictive, yet faithful 
and kind-hearted, he is a mystery to the ‘ barbarian.” 
The native Carib Indian is not included in the labor list. 

Passing up the trench we were struck by the dense 
luxuriance of the banks unoccupied by cane fields. Tall 
thickets of bamboo, feathered against the hot blue sky, 
with shadows almost black in their coldness; clumps of 
gold and silver ferns, including the now famous Adian- 
tum Forneyensé, & maiden-hair variety of exquisite 
beauty ; thick beds of water lilies shaded by tall canes, 
ready for the cutlass and the roller. Here flashed the 
grape-bloom colored coots ; the brown and yellow spur- 
wing, a wading bird about as large as our robin, with a 


A NATIVE GIRL WITH WATER-JAR, 


world. Here is a climate 
tempered from tropical to 
temperate. Leaving the seashore and its fever-breeding 
flats you can, by ascending a plateau, enter a range of 
hills which divide Guiana from Brazil. Of this country 
little is definitely known. Waterton, the eminent Eng- 
lish naturalist, in his ‘‘ Wanderings in South America,” 
penetrated a portion of it. 

The native Carib Indian is hospitable and kind-hearted ; 
the stranger arriviag among them is treated with respect 
and affection, for which oftentimes they receive the re- 
verse. The illustration affords a good idea of their primi- 
tive habits, and dwellings of bamboo-cane, thatched with 
palm leaves, furnished with home-made hammocks. 

Their native weapons are bows and arrows--the latter 
are nearly the length of the bows, five to six feet—and 
poisoned barbs, which are carried in a little box by the 
hunter ; for the stricken game will detach the barb from 
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the shaft, so one shaft will last all day. The barbs are 
dipped in the now famous Wourali poison, composed of 
snake-fangs, a poisonous herb, and poison-ants, boiled to- 
gether. It is said to be the most deadly poison known. 
In the presence of a party of scientists, Waterton inocu- 
lated an ox and achicken. The latter died within five 
minutes, and the latter in one minute ; the meat of both 
was served for dinner. 

Here, in these glorious woods, is the home of the jaguar, 
a species of leopard ; the tapir, an amphibious quadruped, 
having a long snout and short, pig-like body ; various 
small deer, and peccaries or wild hogs, macaws, and curv- 
ing-billed toucans and green parrots, make a kaleid- 
oscope of color; and of course swarms of monkeys 
chatter in the trees ; wild-fowl on the coast, from the fat, 
juicy Muscovy duck to the scarlet ibis or curri-curri, 
that wheel and curve in long lines of flashing scarlet, and 
in myriads. 

The favorite mode of shooting them is to hire a “ cata- 
maran.’’ This is simply a flat board, in the centre an 
ordinary wine-case is nailed. The hunter sits on a board 
placed on top of this case—a precarious and picturesque 
pose. The motive power is supplied by a negro, who 
with one knee on the board, paddles with the other limb 
and pushes the hunter forward. This mode applies only 
to the extensive mud flats which line the coast, the tide 
receding six and eight miles, 

“It sometimes happens that the catamaran runs over a 
‘‘stingaray,” a species of skate, with serrated and poison- 
ous spur, which makes trouble. 

An English officer of my acquaintance had the mis- 
fortune to have two of these poisonous teeth broken off 
in his leg. He cut them out, and using gunpowder as a 
cauterizer, saved himself further ill-effects. 

The principal exports of Guiana consist of raw sugar, 
rum and molasses. The cane when ripe is twelve to 
fourteen feet high, and thick as one’s wrist. Into a dense 
field of this enter the coolies with sharp cutlasses, and 
soon it is transferred to the punt or scow and towed 
to the mill, where it is crushed, the juice going into a 
deep well; the crushed stalks, after being dried, make 
famous fuel. Then the juice is clarified with lime, and dis- 
tributed to six deep caldrons, heated by a furnace under- 
neath, and here—after passing from one degree of heat to 
another, till finally it assumes a pale straw-color—it: is 
tested by the overseer and passed to the vacuum pan, 
which renders it syrupy ; thence to the centrifugals, which 
separate the molasses, leaving the crystal hexagonals of 
pale yellow sugar. 

At this date it is impossible to imagine what more 
than a credulous mind could have given Sir Walter 
Raleigh the notion of the fabulous amount of gold to be 
found in his El Dorado. The geological formation of the 
country is entirely lacking in the requisites necessary for 
the production of the ore—granite, lime and slate rock— 
and the Indians must have procured it from tribes in the 
Brazilian interior. 

The extensive savannas here offer a great inducement 
to the raising of cattle—a business which is rapidly de- 
veloping. 

The people here are uniformly hospitable and good- 
natured. A steamer makes a weekly trip up a portion of 
the Essequibo River from Greytown. The scenery is 
confined to the marvelously luxuriant foliage of tropic 
growth that lines the banks. The Winter I passed here 
brought an English man-of-war. To prevent desertion of 
the crew a huge shark was—if I may say so—tamed. He 
would lie in the brown, thick water, unseen perhaps, in 

e shade of the ship, waiting to be fed, 


THE THIEVES WHO COULDN’T HELP SNEEZING. 


One day a negro roustabout was watching the ascent up 
the rope-ladder of his little girl, bringing his dinner. 
Somehow she slipped and fell, and in a moment the fear- 
ful fin cut the water, then turned over, and the next 
moment the shark had seized the little one. Quick as 
thought the father dove down, a knife shining between 
his teeth, and the next moment a huge blood - stain 
“andi the death of the tyrant ; but, of course, too late 

save the child, who had been cut in twain by the 
monster’s jaws—the negro was untouched. 

In all tropical countries snakes and poisonous reptiles 
play an important part. The deaths from snake-bites 
in India, for instance, annually amount to thousands. 
In my stay in Guiana I met the rattlesnake, a species of 
moccasin, and what is there called the ‘‘ bush master.” 
This is, indeed, a fearful creature, with four long, curv- 
ing fangs, filled with the most deadly venom ; it is a tree- 
snake, and the native Caribs declare it to be utterly 
fearless, and, indeed, provocative of attack. 

The boa constrictor, or camoodi, also infests these 
swamps. I saw one shot that measured over twenty-two 
feet, but they are never known to attack human beings 
unless cornered, and then woe betide the unhappy wretch 
who feels his grip. It is said they have a general antip- 
athy to alligators, and that the feeling is duly recipro- 
cated ; but it seems to me the odds would be entirely in 
favor of the alligator. 

The heat is oppressive at first to the newcomer, but a 
little judicious dieting, much judicious drinking, leaving 
beer and whisky alone, and moderate exercise, will enable 
the would-be emigrant to attain as ripe an old age here as 
anywhere. 

Indeed, it is to be regretted that more energy and en- 
terprise are not bestowed on a province which would 
easily yield wealth and happiness to the investor ; if not 
to the fabulous extent imagined of old, still ample to 
qualify its title to El Dorado. 


THE THIEVES WHO COULDN’T 
HELP SNEEZING, 


Many years ago, when oak-trees now past their prime 
were about as large as elderly gentlemen’s walking-sticks, 
there lived in Essex a yeoman’s son, whose name was 
Hubert. He was about fourteen years of age, and was as 
remarkable for his candor and lightness of heart as for 
his physical courage, of which, indeed, he was a little 
vain, 

One cold Christmas Eve his father, having no other 
help at hand, sent him on an important errand to a small 
town several miles from home. Me traveled on horse- 
back, and was detained by the business till a late hour of 
the evening. 

At last, however, it was completed ; he returned to the 
inn, the horse was saddled, and he started on his way. 
His journey homeward lay through the Vale of Black- 
more, a fertile but somewhat lonely district, with heavy 
clay roads and crooked lanes. - In those days, too, a great 
part of it was thickly wooded. 

It must have been about nine o’clock when, riding 
along amid the overhanging trees upon his stout-legged 
cob Jerxy, and singing a Christmas carol, to be in har- 
mony with the season, Hubert fancied he heard a noise 
among the boughs. 

This recalled to his mind that the spot he was travers- 
ing bore an evil name. Men had been waylaid there. 
He looked at Jerry, and wished he had been of any other 
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color than light gray ; for on this account the docile 
animal’s form was visible even here in the dense shade. 

“What do I care !” he said, aloud, after a few minutes 
of reflection. ‘‘Jerry’s legs are too nimble to allow any 
highwayman to come near me.” 

‘* Ha, ha, indeed !” was said, in a deep voice ; and the 
next moment a man darted from the thicket on his left 
hand, and another from a tree-trunk a few yards ahead. 
Hubert’s bridle was seized, he was pulled from his horse, 
and although he struck out with all his might, as a brave 
boy would naturally do, he was overpowered. His arms 
were tied behind him, his legs were bound tightly to- 
gether, and he was thrown into the ditch. The robbers, 
whose faces he could now dimly perceive to be artificially 
blackened, at once departed, leading off the horse. 

As soon as Hubert had a little recovered himself, he 
found that by great exertion he was able to extricate his 
legs from the cord ; but, in spite of every endeavor, his 
arms remained bound as fast as before. All, therefore, 
that he could do was to rise to his feet and proceed on his 
way with his arms behind him, and trust to chance for 
getting them unfastened. 

He knew that it would be impossible to reach home on 
foot that night, and in such a condition ; but he walked 
onward, 

Owing to the confusion which this attack caused in his 
brain, he lost his way, and would have been inclined to 
lie down and rest until morning among the dead leaves, 
had he not known the danger of sleeping without wrap- 
pers in a frost so severe. 

So he wandered further onward, his arms wrung and 
numbed by the cord which pinioned him, and his heart 
aching for the loss of poor Jerry, who never had been 
known to kick, or bite, or show a single vicious habit. 

He was not a little glad when he discerned through the 
trees a distant light. Toward this he made his way, and 
presently found himself in front of a large mansion with 
flanking wings, gables and towers, the battlements and 
chimneys showing their shapes against the stars. 

All was silent ; but the door stood wide open, it being 
from this door that the light shone which had attracted 
him. On entering he found himself in a vast apartment 
arranged as a dining-hall, and brilliantly iluminated. 
The walls were covered with a great deal of dark waiu- 
scoting, formed into molded panels, carvings, closet-doors, 
and the usual fittings of a house of that kind. But what 
drew his attention most was the large table in the midst of 
the hall, upon which was spread a sumptuous supper, as 
yet untouched. Chairs were placed around, and it ap- 
peared as if something had occurred to interrupt the meal 
just at the time when all were ready to begin. 

Even had Hubert been so inclined, he could not have 
eaten in his helpless state, unless by dipping his mouth 
into the dishes, like a pig or cow. He wished first to ob- 
tain assistance ; and was about to penetrate further into 
the house for that purpose when he heard hasty footsteps 
in the porch and the words, ‘‘ Be quick !” uttered in the 
deep voice which had reached him when he was dragged 
from his horse. 

There was only just time for him to dart under the 
table before three men entered the dining-hall. Peeping 
from beneath the hanging edges of the table-cloth, he per- 
ceived that their faces, too, were blackened, which at once 
removed any remaining doubts he may have felt that 
these were the same thieves. 

‘‘Now, then,” said the first—the man with the deep 
voice—‘“‘let us hide ourselves. They will all be back 
acain ina minute. That was a good trick to get them out 
of the house—eh 2?” 
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“Yes. You well imitated the crieg of a man in dis. 
tress,”’ said the second. 

‘«« Excellently,’’ said the third. : 

“But they will soon find out that it was a false alarm. 
Come, where shall we hide? It must be some place we: 
can stay in for two or three hours, till all are in bed and 
asleep. Ah! I have it. Come this way! I have learn’t 
that the further closet is not opened once in a twelve- 
month ; it will serve our purpose exactly.” 

The speaker advanced into a corridor which led from 
the hall. Creeping a little further forward, Hubert could 
discern that the closet stood at the end, facing the dining- 
hall, The thieves entered it and closed the door. 

Scarcely breathing, Hubert glided forward, to learn a 
little more of their intentions, if possible ; and, coming 
close, he could hear the robbers whispering about the 
different rooms where the jewels, plate, and other valu- 
ables of the house were kept, which they plainly meant 
to steal, 

They had not been long in hiding when a gay chatter- 
ing of ladies and gentlemen was audible on the terrace 
without. 

Hubert felt that it would not do to be caught prowling 
about the house, unless he wished to be taken for a robber 
himself ; and he slipped softly back to the hall, out at the 
door, and stood in a dark corner of the porch, where he 
could see everything without being himself seen. Ina 
moment or two a whole troop of personages came gliding 
past him into the house. 

There were an elderly gentleman and lady, eight or 
nine young ladies, as many young men, besides half-a- 
dozen men-servants and maids. The mansion had ap- 
parently been quite emptied of its occupants. 

“Now, children and young people, we will resume our 
meal,” said the old gentleman. What the noise could 
have been I cannot understand. I never felt so certain 
in my life that there was a person being murdered out- 
side my door.” 

Then the ladies began saying how frightened they had 
been, and how they had expected an adventure, and how 
it had ended in nothing, after all. 

‘Wait a while,” said Hubert to himself. ‘You'll have 
adventure enough by-and-by, ladies.” 

It appeared that the young men and women were mar-- 
ried sons and daughters of the old couple, who had come: 
that day to spend Christmas with their parents. 

The door was then closed, Hubert being left outside in 
the porch. He thought this the proper moment for 
asking their assistance ; and, since he was unable to knock 
with his hands, began boldly to kick the door. 

‘Hullo ! what disturbance are you making here ?” said 
a footman, who opened it; and seizing Hubert by the 
shoulder, he pulled him into the dining-hall. ‘‘ Here’s a. 
strange boy I have found making a noise in the porch, 
Sir Simon.” 

Everybody turned. 

‘« Bring him forward,” said Sir Simon, the old gentle- 
man before mentioned. ‘‘ What were you doing there,. 
my boy ?” 

‘Why, his arms are tied !’”’ said one of the ladies. 

“Poor fellow !” said another. 

Hubert began at once to explain that he had been way-- 
laid on his journey home, robbed of his horse, and mer-. 
cilessly left in this condition by the thieves. 

‘‘ Only think of it !” exclaimed Sir Simon. 

‘“‘That’s a likely story,” said one of the gentlemen~ 
guests, incredulously. 

** Doubtful, eh ?” asked Sir Simon. 

‘* Perhaps he’s a robber himself,” suggested a lady. 
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THE THIEVES WHO COULDN’T HELP SNEEZING. 


“THE DAYS GREW HOT AND LONG: 
SHINING SEAMS 

OF THIS, MY WEDDING-GOWN ; AND DREAMED A THOUSAND 
HAPPY DREAMS,.”— SEE POEM ON PAGE 478, 


I SEWED THE CRISP AND 


“‘There is a curiously wild, wicked look about him, 
certainly, now that I examine him closely,” said the old 
mother. 

Hubert blushed with shame ; and instead of continuing 
his story, and relating that robbers were concealed in the 


house, he doggedly held his tongue, and half-resolved to 


let them find out their danger for themselves. 

‘‘ Well, untie him,” said Sir Simon. ‘‘ Come, since it 
is Christmas Eve, we'll treat him well. Here, my lad ; 
sit down in that empty seat at the bottom of the table, 
and make as good a meal as you can. When you have 
had your fill, we will listen to more particulars of your 
story.” 

The feast then proceeded, and Hubert, now at liberty, 
was not at all sorry to join in. 

The more they ate and drank, the merrier did the com- 


“AH, CHILD, WITH TREMBLING HAND I SET MY CANDLE AT 
THE PANE, 

WITH FAINTING HEART AND CHOKING BREATH I HEARD THE 
DOLOROUS RAIN,” 


pany become ; the wine flowed feeely, the logs flared up 
the chimney, the ladies laughed at the gentlemen’s stories 
—in short, all went as noisily and as happily as a Christ- 
mas gathering in old times possibly could do. 

Hubert, in spite of his hurt feelings at their doubts of 
his honesty, could not help being warmed both in mind 
and in body by the good cheer, the scene, and the ex- 
ample of hilarity set by his neighbors. 

At last he laughed as heartily at their stories and repar- 
tees as the old baronet, Sir Simon, himself. 

When the meal was almost over, one of the sons, who 
had drank a little too much wine, after the manner of 
men in that century, said to Hubert: 

“Well, my boy, how are you? Can you take a pinch 
of snuff ?” 

He held out one of the snuff-boxes which were then 
becoming common among young and old throughout 
the country. 

“‘Thank you,’’ said Hubert, accepting a pinch. 

“Tell the ladies who you are, what you are made of, 


‘“¢THIS IS THE WEDDING MORN: AT LAST THE BRIDEGROOM 
CLAIMS HIS BRIDE. 
SWEETHEART, I HAVE BEEN TRUE: MY HAND? HERE, TAKE 
IT!’ THEN SHE DIED.” 


and what you can do,” the young man continued, slap- 
ping Hubert upon the shoulder. 

‘“‘Certainly,” said our hero, drawing himself up, and 
thinking it best to put a bold face on the matter. ‘I am 
a traveling magician.” 

“« Indeed !” : 

‘‘ What shall we hear next?” 

“Can you call up spirits from the vasty deep, young 
wizard ?” ; 

“T can conjure up a tempest in a cupboard,” Hubert 
replied. 

“*Ha, ha!" eaid the old baronet, pleasantly, rubbing 
his hands. ‘‘We must see this performance. Girls, 
don’t go away ; here’s something to be seen.” 

“Not dangerous, I hope,” said the old lady. 

Hubert rose from the table. 

‘‘ Hand me your snuff-box, please,” he said to the young 
man who had made free with him. ‘‘ And now,” he con- 
tinued, ‘“‘without the least noise, follow me. If any of 
you speak it will break the spell.” 

They promised obedience. He entered the corridor, 
and, taking off his shoes, went on tiptoe to the closet- 


THE THIEVES WHO COULDN’T HELP SNEEZING. 


door, the guests advancing in a silent group at alittle dis- 
tance behind him. 

Hubert next placed a stool in front of the door, and, by 
standing upon it, was tall enough to reach to the top. 
He then, just as noiselessly, poured all the snuff from the 
box along the upper edge-of the door, and, with a few 
short puffs of breath, blew the snuff through the chink 
into the interior of the closet. He held up his finger to 
thé assembly, that they might be silent. 

‘* Dear me, what’s that ?” said the old lady, after a min- 
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of the jar. The tumult of sneezes became really extra- 
ordinary to listen to ; there was no cessation. It was like 
wind, rain and sea battling in a hurricane. 

‘‘T believe there are men inside, and that it is no trick 
at all !” exclaimed Sir Simon, the truth flashing on him. 

“There are,” said Hubert. They are come to rob the 
house, and they are the same who stole my horse.” 

The sneezes changed to spasmodic groans, One of the 
thieves, hearing Hubert’s voice, cried : 

‘Oh, mercy, mercy, mercy! Let us out of this !” 


ute or two had “Where is 
elapsed. my horse ?” 
A suppres- said Hubert. 
sed sneeze “Tied to 
had come the tree in the 
from inside hollow behind 
the closet. Short'r? Gib- 
Hubert held bet. Mercy! 
up his finger mercy ! let us 
i out, or we 
“* How very shall die of 
singular,” suffocation !” 
whispered Sir All the 
Simon. ‘ This Christmas 
is most inter- guests now 
esting.’’ perceived that 
Hubert took this was no 
advantage of longer sport, 
the moment but serious 
to gently slide earnest. 
the bolt of the Guus and 
closet-door eudgels were 
into its place. procured, all 
He then asked the men -ser- 
for some more vants were 
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Sir Simon arranged in 
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request. Two side the 
or three gen- closet,and at a 
tlemen passed signal Hubert 
their boxes, withdrew the 
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tents were on the defen- 
blown in at sive. But the 
the top of the three robbers, 
closet. An- far from at- 
other sneeze, tacking them, 
not quite so were found 
well suppres- crouching in 
sed as the the corner, 
first, was gasping for 
heard; then breath. 
another, that They made 
seemed to say no resistance, 
that it would HUBERT BLEW THE SNUFF THROUGH THE CHINK INTO THE INTERIOR OF THE CLOSET. and, b ein g 
not be sup- HE HELD UP HIS FINGER TO THE ASSEMBLY, THAT THEY MIGHT BE SILENT. pinioned, were 


pressed under any circumstances whatever. 
there arose a perfect storm of sneezes. 

‘Excellent ! excellent for one so young!” said Sir 
Simon. ‘Iam much interested in this trick of throwing 
the voice—called, I believe, yentriloquism.” 

‘* More snuff,” said Hubert. 

**More snuff,” said Sir Simon. 

Sir Simon’s men brought a large jar of the best scented 
Scotch. . 

Hubert once more charged the upper chink of the 
closet, and blew the snuff into the interior, as before. 
Again he charged, and again, emptying the whole contents 


At length 


placed in an out-house till the morning. Hubert now 
gave the remainder of his story to the asembled com- 
pany, and was profusely thanked for the services he had 
rendered. 

Sir Simon pressed him to stay over night, and accept 
the use of the best bedroom the house afforded, which 
had been occupied by Queen Elizabeth and unfortunate 
King Charles successively when on their visits to this 
part of the country. 

But Hubert declined, being anxious to find his horse 
Jerry, and to test the truth of the robbers’ statements 
concerning him. Se 
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Several of the guests accompanied Hubert to the spot 


At sight of Hubert he neighed joyfully, and nothing 


behind the gibbet alluded to by the thieves as where | could exceed Hubert's gladness at finding him. 


Jerry was hidden. 
When they reached the knoll and looked over, behold ! 
there the horse stood, uninjured and quite unconcerned. 


He mounted, wished his friends good-night, and can- 
tered off in the direction they pointed out as his nearest 
way, reaching home about four o’clock in the morning. 


THE WEDDING-GOWN. 


By Etta W. PIERCE. 


Barina it from the oaken press; full fifty years ago 

I sewed these seams, my heart all full of youth and hope and Joe— 

.Joe, whose wife I was to be—my lover, strong and brown, 

Oaptain of the stanchest craft that sailed from Gloucester town. 

It seems a worthless thing to hold s0 oarefully in store, 

This poor old faded bridal-dress, which no bride ever wore; 

Out in the curious style of half a century ago, 

With scanty skirt and ’broidered bands—my own hands shaped it so. 

Niece Hester, spread it on my bed—my eyes grow blind with tears ; 

I touch its limp and yellow folds, and lo | the long dead years 

‘Come trooping back like churchyard ghosts. This was my wed- 
ding-gown— 


’Twas made tho year the equinox brought woe to Gloucester town- 


Ah, I remember well the night I walked the beach with him— 

‘The moon was rising just above the ocean’s purple rim, 

And all the savage Cape Ann rocks shone in her mellow light; 

The time was Spring, and heaven itself seemed close to us that 
night. 

We heard the cool waves beat the shore, the seabird’s startled cry ; 

Like spirits in the dark, we saw the coasters flitting by. 

High in their towers the beacons burned, like wintry embers red, 

From Ipswich, down the rough sea-line, to crag-girt Marblehead. 

“T love you, Nan |” Joe said, at last, in his grave, simple way— 

I'd felt the words a-coming, child, for many a long, glad day. 

I hung my head, he kissed me—oh, sweetest hour of life ! 

A stammering word, a sigh, and I was Joe’s own promised wife, 


But fishing folks have much to do; my lover could not stay— 

‘The gallant Gloucester fleet was bound to waters far away, 

Where wild storms swoop, and shattering fogs muster their dim, 
gray ranks, 

And spread a winding-sheet for men upon the fatal Banks. 

And he, my Joe, must go to reap the harvest of the deep, 

While I, like other women, staid behind to mourn and weep; 

And I would see his face no more till Autumn woods were brown, 

His schooner Nan was swift and new, the pride of Gloucester 
town; 

He oalled her by my name, “ ’Tis sure to bring me luck,” said 
Joe. 

:Bhe spread her wings, and through my tears I stood and watched 
her go. 

‘The days grew hot and long; I sewed the crisp and shining seams 

-Of this, my wedding-gown, and dreamed a thousand happy dreams 

‘Of future years and Joe, while leaf and bud and sweet marsh- 
flower 

I fashioned on the nauwlin fine, for many a patient hour. 

In Gloucester wood the wild rose bloomed, and shed its sweets 
and died, 

And dry and tawny grew the grass along the marshes wide. 

‘The last stitch in my gown was set; I looked across the sea— 

“Fly fast, oh, time, fly fast,” I said, ‘and bring him home to me; 


And I will deck my yellow hair and don my bridal gown, 
The day the gallant fishing fleet comes back to Gloucester town I” 


The rough skies darkened o’er the deep, loud blew the Autumn 
gales ; 

With anxious eyes the fishers’ wives watched for the home-bouad 
sails 

From Gloucester shore, and Rockport crags, lashed by the breakers 
dread, 

From cottage doors of Beverly, and rocks of Marblehead. 

Ah, child, with trembling hand I set my candle at the pane, 

With fainting heart and choking breath, I heard the dolorous raia— 

The sea that beat the groaning beach with wild and thunderous 
shocks, ; 

The black death calling—calling from the savage equinox— 

The flap of sails, the crash of masts, or so it seemed to ma, 

And cries of strong men drowning in the clutches of the sea 


I never wore my wedding-gown, so crisp and fine and fair; 

Inever decked with bridal flowers my pretty yellow hair. 

No bridegroom came to claim me when the Autumn leaves wera 
sere, 

For there was bitter wailing on the rugged coast that year.; 

And vain was further vigil from its rocks and beaches brown, 

For never did the fishing-fleet sail back to Gloucester town. 


"Twas fifty years ago. There, child, put back the faded dress, 
My winding-sheet of youth and hope, into the oaken press. 
My life hath known no other joy, my heart no later glow. 
Feeble and worn, it still beats on in faithful love for Joe; 

And, like some hulk cast on a shore by waters sore distressed, 
I wait until he calls me from his own good place of rest. 


* * * * * * 


She woke at dawn and lifted up her head so old and gray, 

And stared across the sandy beach, and o’er the low blue bay. 

It was the hour when mists depart and midnight phantoms flee 

The rosy sun was blushing red along the splendid sea. 

A rapture lit her face, ‘‘The bay is white with sails !” she cried. 

“They sweep it like the silver foam of waves at rising tide— 

Sails from an unknown sea, Oh, haste and bring my wedding- 
gown— 

It is the long lost fishing-fleet come back to Gloucester town |! 

And look ! his Nan leads all the rest. Dear Lord, I see my Joe | 

He beckons from her shining deck—haste, friends, for I must go. 

The old, old light is in his eyes, the old smile on his lips; 

All grand and pale he stands among the crowding, white-winged 


ships. 

This is our wedding morn. At last the bridegroom claims his 
bride. 

Sweetheart, I have been true ; my hand—here—take it !’ Then 
she died. 


THE 


I pv not like Major Harland. An officer of the British 
apmy and of famous record, he was quite a lion among 
the guests at S——. The ladies admired his courteous 
manners and handsome person, and our male friends 
thought him a jolly companion with whom it was easy to 
fraternize. 

As a lawyer at the criminal Bar, I was accustomed to 

uly men more closely, and this man soon impressed me 

sgreeably, There was a keen _ glitter in his greenish 
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eyes, a metallic ring in his laugh and a sneering inflection 
in the most cheerful tones of his voice, which could 
belong to no other than a selfish man, and certain acts of 
deliberate cruelty to his dog and horse that I witnessed 
quite confirmed my opinion. 

There was, however, a stronger reason than these for 
my antipathy ; but as I scarcely dared to acknowledge 
this to myself at the time, I may be pardoned for men- 
tioning the others first. 
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The simple truth is, that I was jealous of him, and the 
tecord of my stupidity will be complete when I add the 
confession that it was on account of a married woman. 
Not that sbe gave either of us the slightest encourage- 
ment. I should as soon have thought the planets would 
descend from their orbits at my bidding as that Agatha 
Kenyon would stoop to folly for love of me; and as for 
the major, I knew that he had good cause to entertain the 
same belief. : 

This knowledge on my part was the result of accident. 

I found myself one day in the great drawing-room of 
the hotel, quite alone, and, wishing to read without inter- 
ruption, Isat down in the bay-window, concealing myself 
completely behind its heavy curtains. Persons were pass- 
ing in and out, but I paid no attention until I heard some- 
one come in and sit down on a sofa near the window. 

Peeping through a fold of the curtain I saw that it was 
Mrs. Kenyon, and a moment afterward Harland entered. 
When he saw her he cast a quick glance about him, as if 
to make sure that she was alone, and then hurried toward 
her. A few words passed between them, that I did not 
hear, and then, to my utter astonishment and disgust, he 
went down on his knees and made an avowal of his love. 

It was a daring thing to do, especially in a place so 
public ; but Major Harland did not want courage, and 
not to say impudence. 

I fancied that he wished he had not been so audacious, 
however, in another moment. Her chief charm was the 
placid gentleness of her usual manner, and the proud dig- 
nity with which she met this insolence was, therefore, a 
new revelation to me. 

For a moment she seemed bewildered and frightened ; 
but then she stood erect and faced him with a world of 
scorn in her dark eyes. 

‘* Major Harland, if you presume to insult me again, 
my husband shall know it on the instant. I only spare 
you now to save him annoyance, and in the hope that this 
warning will suffice to teach you how to be a gentleman.”’ 

And leaving him, as the French say, ‘‘ planted there,” 
she swept from the room with the majesty of an offended 
queen. Rising to his feet, he glanced about him sharply, 
as if afraid somebody would witness his discomfiture, and 
then hurried out with an evil smile on his thin lips. 

Of course I could do nothing to punish him. Being of 
no kin to her, to champion her unasked would be to 
betray my own secret. I could only resolve to watch 
him, and if I found her in danger of further persecution, 
I would fasten a quarrel upon him on some other pretext 
and put it out of his power to injure her. There was, cer- 
tainly the chance of losing my own life in such a game, 
but that only made me the more resolute. Any risk in- 
curred in her defense would be welcome, and the idea 


seemed to bring me nearer to her, if only in imagination... 


I soon saw that Harland had not abandoned his design. 
He was one of those men who have no belief in female 
integrity—a wretch, in short, who was like a wild beast 
from whom it would be glorious to rescue its unsuspect- 
ing prey. But I could not interpose before I saw cause 
to think her in peril, and I was very glad to perceive that 
Mr. Kenyon, the husband, began to have some suspicion, 
so that the wife was never left unprotected when the 
major was near. 

Still the conventionalities of society were to be re- 
spected. Neither Mr. Kenyon nor his wife could exactly 
cut Major Harland unless he gave them public occasion, 
which he took good care not to do, and before long Mrs. 
Kenyon was receiving from him the ordinary attentions 
of social intercourse as freely as if that scene in the draw- 
ing-room had never taken place. 


No doubt he had found an opportunity, I thought, to 
convince her that he was penitent and would never again 
offend ; while she, unsuspicious and kind-hearted, was 
glad to believe him. 

I would redouble my vigilance. Whatever were the 
resources of that sly fox, he should not harm her while 
I lived. 

Private theatricals were the rage at the watering-place 
in question that season. Several plays had already been 
performed with success@and now another was cast—a 
melodrama written especially for our amateurs by one of 
their number—a celebrated author. 

Our mornings were devoted to rehearsals, and many of 
our evenings to discussions of the play. 

One evening aM our set were assembled on the great 
piazza, watching the gay groups promenading the grounds 
in the moonlight, and talking of the drama as usual. 

‘* The piece is a good one,” said a rather foppish youth, 
named Vincent, who was cast for a sentimental robber ; 
‘*but I’m afraid some of us will make a mess of it.” 

“You may speak for yourself, Vincent,” said Harland, 
who stood just behind him, ‘and some of the rest may 
be a bit nervous ; but Mrs. Kenyon will redeem you all.” 

“‘T’m not so sure,” said Agatha, quietly. ‘‘ Clarice is 
rather a heavy part for me.” 

“T don’t like the part for you at all, Mrs. Kenyon,” said 
I, warmly. ‘‘ That killing of Rudolph in the last act is a 
little too heavy.” 

“It’s just brutal,” broke in Vincent. ‘‘I vote we get 
Warren to alter that business. I can't fancy Mrs. Kenyon 
in connection with killing anything.” 

Agatha opened her great, dark eyes widely, and looked 
at him as if amused. 

**Can’t you ?”’ she asked, withasmile. ‘But, then, you 
see, it is Clarice who kills her lover, and not I.” 

‘‘Mrs. Kenyon slays lovers only with sharp glances, 
Vincent,” said Harland, a faint sneer in histone. ‘‘ But 
they are deadly, and I advise you to keep clear of them.” 

I looked up at him quickly. 

Was he sneering at her in petty revenge for his repulse ? 
He was very pale, and his eyes were fixed on her wick- 
edly. If this was true, he had lost hope more quickly 
than I had thought possible. 

Mrs. Kenyon did not look at him. She was-listening 
to what her husband was saying as he leaned over her 
chair. 

‘‘Agatha would not hurt a fly,” he said, fondly, press- 
ing his large hand slowly over her head, and letting it 
linger caressingly among the tresses floating on her white 
neck. ‘I believe she would banish musquito-nets that 
the little pests might have fair play.” 

She put up her hands slowly and deliberately moved his 
away from her shoulder. 

He bent over her quickly. 

“Did I hurt you ?” he asked, softly. 

“No; but you annoy me,” she replied, curtly, and 
moved quite away from him to the other side of the great 
chair. 

Mr. Kenyon made a step backward, and a sad look cama 
into his eyes. 

I was glad she did not like it. That caress aggravated 
more than one among the spectators, if I might judge by 
the dark frown on Major Harland’s brow. 

I caught myself thinking that it was not the first time 
the husband had been rebuffed, when too loving in public. 
Another proof of her innate delicacy. I wish—— 

What I wished is of no moment now. Something hap- 
pened just then which drove all memory of this insigni- 
ficant incident from my mind for many a day. 
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“‘What kind of a dagger are you going to use, Agatha ?” 
asked a dashing young lady, cast for the soubrette part in 
the play, whose name I have forgotten. ; 

“Any will do,” answered Mrs. Kenyon, with a slight 
yawn, as if the subject began to weary her. ‘‘No one 
thinks of touching the devoted victim with the sacrificial 
knife in a case of stage-stabbing.”’ 

‘Oh, that won’t do at all!” cried Vincent, eagerly. 
“‘Any make-believe there would spoil the whole effect. 
Kenyon must e 
wear a breast- 
plate under 
his dress.’’, 

“Why not 
get a stage- 
dagger?” I 
asked, with 
sudden inspi- 
ration. ‘‘One 
of those 
things with a 
blunt silver 
blade that 
slides quite 
into the 
handle at the 
least touch, 
and then 
springs out 
again.” 

Before any 
one else could 
reply, Major 
Harland came 

» quickly for- 
ward. There 
was a strange 
sparkle in his 
eyes—a fierce 
light which 
quite aston- 
ished me, it 
seemed so out 
of keeping 
with the com- 
monplace re- 
mark he made. 

“TIT think 
I’ve got just 
the thing you 
want,” he 
said, quietly, 
though I fan- 
cied his voice 
shook a little, 
as if he was 


my jealousy alone which made me think strange of the 
manner in which he had made the offer of the weapon. 
Drawing oa chair near, he sat down in front of our 
party. 
‘There is a silly legend connected with this little toy,” 
he said, carelessly, as he began to undo the clasps of the 
case. ‘‘ Quite a child’s fable, but rather interesting. If 
the ladies think it worth while, Ishall be most happy to 
relate it.” He looked straight at Mrs. Kenyon as he 
spoke, but 
she did not 
appear to hear 
him, for her 
eyes were 


fixed intently 
on her hus- 
band, who 
stood leaning 
against the 
rail cf the 
piazza. 

All the 
other ladies, 


however, were 
clamorous for 
the story, and 
the major’s 
thin lips wore 
an unmistak- 
able sneer as 
he took the 
dagger out of 
its case. 


tainly a bril- 
liant bauble, 
but so small 
and delicate 
that it seemed 
more suited 
for a ladies’ 
paper - cutter 
than a weapon 
of offense. 
The blade, 
however, was 
of the finest 
tempered 
steel, and as 
sharp as a 
razor on both 
edges, taper- 
ing to almost 
a needle-point 
atthe tip. It 
was not flat 
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forcing him- 
self to speak 
in ordinary tones, ‘It is a brilliant little toy, too, and 
will make quite a show on the stage.” 

‘‘Oh, let us see it ?’said a dozen voices, with varia- 
tions, at once; and replying that he would go to his 
room and get it, the major left us abruptly. 

He ret in a few moments, holding in his hand a 
long, flat leather case, like a jewel-box. 

There was no sign of agitation about him. On the 
contrary, he laughed lightly as he came up to us, and 
when he spoke his tones were full of merriment. 

T said to myself that I was a fool—it must have been 
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and straight 
s like an ordi- 
nary blade, but curved, or waved, twice in its length, 
giving it a singularly crooked appearance, and which 
was startlingly like the curves of a gliding snake. 

The haft was so much larger than the blade that it 
looked clumsy. It was made of some dark, polished 
wood, thickly set with valuable gems, the largest of which 
—a fine balas ruby—was inserted in the end. 

The guard was of solid gold, engraved with several queer 
hieroglyphics. 

When the weapon had been passed from hand to hand 
and duly admired, the major showed us that by pressing 
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the large ruby with the thumb, when the haft was grasped 
as if for striking, the blade was instantly retracted into the 
handle, and could then be kept there by making a second 
and stronger pressure on the ruby. If the ruby was not 
touched the blade remained out and became effective. 

The verdict being pronounced that it was ‘‘ just the 
thing” for Mrs. Kenyon to use in the play, as it was so 
perfectly safe, Harland replaced it in its case, and handed 
it to her with a low, and, as I thought, somewhat ironical 
bow. As if he would have said, ‘‘ You reject my love, but 
Ihave forced you to accept a favor at my hands.” Jeal- 
ousy again. I vowed to myself I would stop this silly 
distortion into evil meanings of his most trifling actions— 
if I could. 

‘‘That weapon, ladies and gentlemen,” said Harland, 
resuming his seat, ‘‘is historical. It is four or five hun- 
dred years old, and it is famous all over India as the 
Kreese of Kali—who, perhaps the learned among you 
know, is the Brahmin Goddess of Misfortune, the wife of 
Siva, the Destroyer. Both in itself and from tradition 
the dagger is quite a curiosity, but the most wonderful 
thing about it, to me, is that I was ever able to bring it 
away from India.” 

‘‘May I ask why ?” inquired Mr. Kenyon, seeing that 
the major paused. 

‘Simply because the Brahmins venerate the jewels of 
their shrines as part of the gods they decorate,” replied 
Harland. ‘‘ Read the ‘ Moonstone,’ Mr. Kenyon, and your 
question will be answered, for that romance is founded 
on an actual fact. The kreese came into my hands by a 
purchase from a soldier of my regiment who got it as 
part of the loot of Kali’s Temple at Delhi. For his own 
sake the man kept silent about his possession of it, and 
only produced it when he learned that I was leaving 
India for good. I did not know it was the famous Kreese 
of KA4li until long after I reached England, where a cele- 
brated Orientalist saw and recognized it. Even during 
the few days I had it before I embarked, I heard a high- 
caste Brahmin bewailing its loss, offering a large reward 
for it. Ihad got such an exalted idea of the value of 
what he wanted that it never entered my head that this 
was it. Some day, perhaps, I shall send it back to India, 
and get the reward, for they would pay it without ques- 
tion.” He paused again, and seemed inclined to fall 
into a reverie. 

Our dashing soubrette grew impatient, and asked him, 
somewhat sharply, for the legend. 

‘Pardon me,” he answered, rousing himself. ‘‘I was 
beginning to think of things it is no pleasure to recall. A 
soldier’s life has its bright side, but it scarcely stands the 
test of memory.” 

A dark look, as of pain, had fallen on his face, and he 
sighed heavily ; but recovering himself with some effort, 
he forced a smile and went on more cheerfully. 

‘‘The legend is at your service, ladies,” he continued ; 
‘*but after so much preface I fear you will find it less 
startling than you expected. It seems that in the days of 
old, before great Pan was dead, there lived in that part 
of India known as the Chittore Hills a powerful rajah, 
who had one fair daughter and no more. 

“‘As she was sole heiress not only to his wealth but his 
power, she had many suitors of high rank ; but she re- 
jected them all and gave her love to an humble soldier, 
who, though of her own caste, was as poor as she was 
rich. When she made this fact known to her father, he, 
as a matter of course, flew into a rage, and caused the 
young soldier to be thrown into a dungeon, announcing 
his intention of cutting the prisoner’s head off at dawn 
the next morning. 
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‘“The gods, however, had reserved for the youth a very 
different destiny. When morning dawned the rajah was 
found dead in his bed with the blade of this very knife 
inserted with great precision in the exact centre of his 
heart. 

“The cause of his death might have remained a mys- 
tery to the end of time, for the blade had then no handle, 
and was itself entirely concealed in the body, no blood 
having flowed from the wound. But during the night 
K4li had herself appeared to the youth in his dungeon, 
and telling him that she had slain his enemy, directed 
him what to do when he should be released. 

‘*Until now the soldier had not known that the rajah’s 
daughter loved him, and he was much astonished at all 
that had happened, but he had faith in the gods and 
courage to obey them. 

‘* When the princess came to release him, he took het 
hand and led her straight to her dead father’s chamber. 
There he took another knife and cut out the blade which 
had caused the rajah’s death. Holding it up to the view of 
the great throng which had assembled in the hall, he pro- 
claimed aloud that Kali had caused it to be miraculously 
formed within the rajah’s heart, so that the tyrant’s life 
should end before the evil he had intended could be ex- 
ecuted. Everybody was quite satisfied with this brief 
and remarkably simple explanation. The rajah’s daughter 
married the soldier the very next day, and thenceforth 
they reigned together quite happy and comfortable. 

“Tt soon appeared that the miraculous blade had a 
much more extended mission than the mere killing of 
a tyrant. Kali had evidently adopted the new rajah asa 
special protégé, and his name as a destroyer soon became 
second only to her own. 

‘«He announced that the goddess had commanded him 
to revive her worship, which had lately fallen into neglect, 
and on that pretext he slew and plundered all before him 
at his own sweet will. It was not his fault if misfortune 
and its goddess were not household words in every corner 
of his dominions. 

“The magic blade was solemnly consecrated at her 
shrine and became a test of all true worshipers of KAli. If 
any one was suspected of not paying her due reverence he 
was quickly brought to the temple and the weapon laid 
upon his breast. If he devoutly believed, he departed 
uninjured. If he lacked faith, the blade instantly entered 
his heart, and he was immediately convinced by a mis- 
fortune which no one could remedy. 

“It was a singular fact that the majority of these unfor- 
tunate believers were persons who stood in the new rajah’s 
way, or were otherwise obnoxious to him ; but KA4li was 
perhaps better satisfied, for soon she was worshiped 
throughout India_more fervently than she had ever been 
before. 

“Tt is not known when the blade first received the haft, 
but probably not until the goddess was quite content, and 
withdrew the miraculous power of the weapon as a test. 
This did not happen, however, until it had exhibited the 
very strongest proof of her power, as you shall hear. 

‘‘Men who are uniformly prosperous are very apt to 
forget that there is such a thing as misfortune in the 
world. The prosperity of K4li’s champion was for a long 
time so uninterrupted, that he at last fell into that 
common error, and, by a singular coincidence, at the 
same time took it into his head that his good fortune 
would be complete if he could only get rid of his wife. 

‘‘On the very day that this praiseworthy design acci- 
dentally came to her knowledge, through the indiscretion 
of a mutual friend, the rajah was heard, in full council, 
to make the very imprudent remark that he had begun to 
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doubt whether Kali really had any such vast power, 
after all. 

“That night the goddess took the blade from her 
shrine, and when morning dawned the rajah lay dead at 
his wife’s side, with the miraculous weapon thrust through 
his heart !” 

‘“‘ Such is the legend,” concluded the major, ‘ not told, 
perhaps, as a Brahmin would tell it, but embodying all] 
the historical facts. I have only to add that for some 
centuries an equally strange power has been ascribed to 
the Kreese of Kali. 

* As a test of unbelief it appears to have lost its virtue, 
but all true worshipers believe that if a heathen profanes 
it with his touch, sooner or later that heathen will meet 
with a misfortune which will darken his whole life. You 
can imagine, therefore, that I, a heathen of the heathens, 
as far as Kfli is concerned, await in fear and trembling 
the catastrophe which is to overwhelm me.” 

A cynical laugh ended the narrative, but, somehow, 
none of his auditors seemed inclined to echo the major’s 
mirth. 

Though told with sneering levity, the legend had im- 
pressed us all disagreeably, and I, for one, would have 
been glad if Mrs. Kenyon had returned the weapon to its 
owner. 

She did not offer to do so, however, and really seemed 
to have forgotten that she still had it in her hand. 

I remembered afterward that she had not listened very 
attentively to the story, but appeared to be absorbed in 
thonght—and not pleasant thought, if I could judge from 
the set expression of her face. 

At any rate, she carried the case mechanically into the 
house when our little circle broke up, and the next morn- 
ing seemed to have forgotten the whole affair. 

* * * * * * 

The rehearsals progressed satisfactorily, the night of 
the performance arrived, and when I entered the gay little 
theatre, into which the enterprising proprietor of the hotel 
had transformed one of his pavilions in the grounds, I said 
to myself that i had never seen a more pleasing or cheer- 
fal sight. 

Thad but just time to dress for my part—the heavy 
father—and passed rapidly through the auditorium to the 
stage entrance ; but, though I thus had merely a passing 
glance at the audience, my memory still pictures clearly 
their bright, happy faces, their laughing voices, and the 
whole details of a scene in which it seemed impossible 
that sadness could find a place. 

Of all that careless, light-hearted throng, was there one 
to whom was whispered, even in faintest tones, a presenti- 
ment of that horror which was surely impending ? 

It is well for mortals that prophetic power is so rare, 
for life would be a curse if we could all foresee. 

My part was a trifle, and I combined with it the duties 
of prompter. Thus I was obliged to watch the progress 
of the piece throughout, and I did watch it with an eager- 
ness I had not contemplated ; for I was startled to dis- 
cover that the three principal characters were engaged in 
@ drama of real life, which formed an undercurrent to the 
play, and, in my eyes, was far more important. 

The plot of the play was simple. A merchant, on the 
eve of bankruptcy, wishes his daughter to marry a wealthy 
man of villainous character ; but she loves and is beloved 
by her father’s clerk, and rejects the rich suitor. The 
clerk holds documents which compromise the merchant, 
and this, at first, prevents, the father from forcing his 
daughter to do as he wishes. 

He confides his situation to the suitor, and he causes 
the papers to be stolen from the clerk, The father then 
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commands the heroine to prepare for her wedding with 
the rich villain at once. She sends a letter to her lover, 
appointing a certain hour for an elopement. This is in- 
tercepted by her persecutors, who alter the time to two 
hours earlier, and forward the letter. 

They then agree to enter the daughter's chamber just 
before the hour to which the appointment has been 
altered, and, preventing the lover’s entrance, force the 
lady to consent to wed the rich suitor at once. Her mail 
overhears this plot, but confuses it in the telling, so that 
the lady believes that the villain’s intention is to compro- 
mise her character, and thus force her into marriage, 11 
with the connivance of her father. Desperate with the 
horror of this idea, she resolves to kill the wretch, and 
arming herself with a knife, she conceals herself behind 
the curtains of the window through which he is to enter. 

Unfortunately, the lover comes first. She has no sus- 
picion that it is he, for the letter appointed a later hour 
for his coming. In the darkness she does not recognize 
him, and stabs him fatally. The others break in with 
lights, she discovers her mistake, attempts to kill the vil- 
lain who has misled her, is prevented, and falls dying 
beside her lover to a slow curtain. 

Mrs. Kenyon played the heroine, and Mr. Kenyon her 
lover Iwas the father, and-the major the rich suitor. 
The minor characters, a sentimental robber, a lively lady’s 
maid and still more lively valet, need no further mention. 

The undercurrent I have mentioned may be as briefly 
noted. When I came off at the end of the first act, I 
saw the major and Mrs. Kenyon near the prompter’s place. 
He was speaking eagerly, and with an agitated manner. 
She seemed angry, and replied sharply. 

When Kenyon came off he saw them, and turning very 
pale, walked up to them. 

When she saw him approaching, Mrs. Kenyon left Har- 
land and walked up the stage in the direction of her 
dressing-room. 

Kenyon at once accosted the major, and after a few 
words in a low tone had passed between them, I over- 
heard the former say, quite loudly : 

‘You are, indeed, a villain, Harland. Iwarn you that 
such conduct must cease, for I shall know how to defend 
her——” 

‘And I warn you, Mr. Kenyon,” interrupted the 
major, harshly, ‘you will fall headlong into peril if you 
persist in this silly mistake.” 

“Do you think I fear you ?” cried Kenyon, loudly. 

But just then the carpenters came by with a huge flat, 
and after the manner of scene-shifters since theatres were, 
thrust in between them without ceremony. 

Harland disappeared behind the wings at once, and 
Kenyon, not seeing him when the flat was got out of the 
way, muttered something which sounded very much like 
an eath, and went off in the opposite direction. 

Marveling much, I mechanically attended to my duties, 
and, when the set was complete, made the call and rang 
up the curtain. 

During my scene with him in this act, Harland merely 
repeated his lines by rote, and walked through his part. 

He seemed to be listening and watching for something he 
expected to occur off the stage, and at every noise louder 
than usual behind the scenes he would turn pale and 
start nervously. 

Of course, I attributed his inattention and nervousness 
to the excitement of his altercation with Kenyon, but I 
wondered that it should so upset him. 

As he was a soldier, I could scarcely suspect him of 
fear ; yet he acted exactly as I should have supposed @ 
coward would act in dread of bodily harm, 


I resolved to speak to him about the matter, but, 
though we came off together, he turned from me abruptly 
at the wing and went hurriedly up the stage. 

I then saw that Mrs. Kenyon was standing in the next 
entrance waiting for her cue, and that he had seen her 
before I did. He seemed to have as much desire to avoid 
the wife as the husband. 

Up to this time Mrs. Kenyon’s acting had been nothing 
remarkable, but in her next scene, when the maid informs 
the heroine of the plot the former had overheard, she 
fairly astonished me. 
ing her persecutors was too natural to be pleasant, and 
the scorn with which she condemned the maid’s sugges- 
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tion that she should temporize with the villain, fairly 
brought down the house. 

Until the hour of my death I shall see her as I saw her 
then—in the full majesty of her regal loveliness—as she 
swept from the stage, glowing with righteous wrath, her 
hand uplifted to invoke their doom upon the heads of her 
inhuman tormentors. 

How biind, how doubly blind all the well- pleased 
spectators were, that we could not catch the faintest 
glimpse of the real tragedy vailed beneath that splendid 
acting. 

The last scene came, and she entered upon it; but ah, 
how changed! Clad in a loose white robe, her face pale, 
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stage light, and then it fell slowly to her side and she 
passed up the stage to the set window in the flat. 
There was no haste, no show of agitation, but as calmly 


her hair falling in cloudy masses upon her shoulders, she 
stole into her dimly lighted chamber like a ghost. 

From the moment they saw her the audience were 
spell- bound. Not a 
sound broke the wrapt 
stillness — the specta- 
tors scarcely seemed to 
breathe. From my 
near station I could 
see that every line of 
her fair face was set 
in sternest resolution, 
and her dark eyes were 
fall of a lurid fire like 
that of hate. 

I said to myself, she 
has lost herself in her 
part—the woman is a 
born actress, and I 
could not refrain from 
a gesture of applause. 

She caught the mo- 
tion and lifted her eyes 
to my face. A smile, 
faint and fleeting, yet 
so bitterly sarcastic that 
I shivered as I saw it, 
trembled for a moment 
on her lips, and then, 
turning to the anudi- 
ence, she began her 
soliloquy. All who 
heard it must remem- 
ber it to this day. 

The story of her 
love, her father’s com- 
mand that she must 
wed another, the great 
struggle between her 
sense of duty and her 
passion, her loathing 
of the wretch who per- 
secuted her, were told 
with terrible pathos, 
and then her form di- 
lated, her glorious head 
was raised erect and 
she uttered her des- 
perate resolve : 

“This monster has 
wiled from me my 
father’s heart, banished 
my love, murdered my 
peace and joy for ever! 
And now he steals 
hither, like the thief he 
is, to rob me of my 
honor! The cup of 
his villainy hath over- 
flowed. I will meet 
him on the threshold of 
the chamber he would 
profane, and ¢his shall 
lay him at my feet the 
victim of a just re- 
venge !” 

Her little hand stole into her breast and drew forth the 
Kreese of Kali. For a moment she held it before her, its 
serpent blade and splendid jewels glittering in the dim 
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as if going to repose, she lifted the curtain and placed 
herself behind it, leaving nothing of her form revealed 
save the white arm and the hand that grasped the knife, 
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As the crimson folds of the drapery closed around her, 
a sharply drawn breath at my side caused me to turn. 
Harland stood there, his great green eyes staring fixedly 
at the scene, and a dew on his white face that plainly evi- 
denced his extreme agitation. 

It was his proper position for his next entrance, but his 
appearance startled me for 2 moment, and when I looked 
on the scene again, Kenyon, as the lover, was entering 
the window. 

Cautiously, as the business of the part prescribed, he 
stepped over the sill, and throwing open the cloak with 
which he was wrapped, glanced about him as if to dis- 
cover her whom he had come to meet. 

Then he took one step forward, and repeated the few 
words set down for his character to say. It was Agatha’s 
cue. 

The crimson curtain shook, was swept aside. 
tering knife flashed upward, and the white-robed figure 
started forth as a spectre springs into being at the com- 
mand of the sorcerer. 


Ah, what horror is this? She essays the avenging: 
blow ; her foot catches in the folds of the heavy drapery, 


and she falls forward at full length, her right hand, 
armed with the deadly knife, striking fair upon her hus- 
band’s breast ! 

My heart stood still, for I instantly realized what had 
happened. And yet, when, in a second of time she re- 
covered her balance, I saw no blade protruding from the 
hilt which she still grasped. 

Could I have been mistaken ? 

Alas! alas! poor Kenyon staggered forward with a 
choking cry and fell headlong to the stage, the red blood 
gushing in a torrent from his breast ! 

The keen blade had entered to its full length, and re- 
mained imbedded in the wound! 

I cannot dwell upon the scene of terror and confusion 
that followed. 

I remember her agonized shriek and the crash of her 
falling form as she swooned. I remember Harland’s oath 
and his frenzied words: 

‘By heaven ! Can the devil prophesy truly, after all !”’ 

He dashed by me to the stage. I saw him lift her up 
as I staggered toward them ; I saw the sea of horrified 
faces in the audience, tossing as in the storm of their 
dreadful cries, and then a deathlike sickness seized upon 
me. I saw and heard no more. 

A full fortnight had passed before I was in a condition 
to bear any allusion to the awful occurrence which had 
prostrated me. 

My physicians and nurses carefully forbore to mention 
it in any way, and not until I was out of their hands did 
I learn the sequel of the tragedy I had witnessed. 

I scarcely dared to whisper to myself what I had 
feared, but the facts as they were related brought me im- 
mense relief. 

An inquest had been held, and the evidence completely 
absolved the unfortunate wife from all blame. 

Many witnesses proved that her married life had been 
uniformly happy, and that she could have no possible 
motive for desiring her husband's death. 

The fact of her tripping in the window-curtain was tes- 
tified to by a score of the spectators, and an examination 
of the knife proved conclusively how the accident must 
have happened. 

It will be remembered that a single pressure on the 
ruby at the top of the hilt retracted the blade entirely 
within the handle, and that a second pressure fixed it 
there, immovable. It was now shown that a third and 
stronger pressure would cause the blade to become en- 
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tirely detached from the haft, and dart forth from it with 
all the force of a very powerful spring, which the three 
pressures had sufficed to wind to its utmost tension. 

This third pressure had undoubtedly been uncon- 
sciously applied by the unfortunate wife when her hand 
struck her husband’s breast in her stumble. 

The verdict was accidental death, and all who knew the 
facts approved it. 

Mrs. Kenyon had left S—— immediately after the in- 
quest, and was now said to be at her own home, pros- 
trated by a dangerous illness. Harland had also gone, 
taking the fatal weapon with him, and had announced 
that he should sail for England forthwith. He had tes- 
tified that he had never known more of the action 
of the kreese than he had shown when he lent it to Mrs. 
Kenyon, and no one doubted that he spoke the exact 
truth, He went away, said my informant, looking more 
like a ghost than a living man, and it was clear to all who 
saw him that the memory of that hour would cling to him 
for ever. 

* * * * * * 

Will it be credited that I have yet to relate facts still 
more dreadful! Alas! the human heart is desperately 
wicked, and until the day of doom the depths of its vile- 
ness may never be fathomed. Let us be content to 
accept for truth the mask which is constantly being per- 
formed around us, that we may have power to preserve 
our faith in man’s final salvation. 

Just three years, to a day, from the date of the tragedy 
at S——, Iwas summoned to the deathbed of Agatha 
Kenyon. During this period she had lived in strict se- 
clusion, employing herself :n works cf charity, and shun- 
ning every worldly pleasure. To the few whose intimacy 
she permitted, she seemed a sincere mourner for the 
fatality which had-befallen her, and to me she appeared a 
very saint at whose shrine I felt all unworthy to kneel. 
For, be it known, that my love for her had never 
wavered, and to it there had been added a pity that was 
in itself an adoration. I longed to have the right to com- 
fort her in her affliction, to shield her from the sarcasm 
of the world, which had not spared her ; to excite in her 
heart a new love which should banish her sorrow and 
make her happy. 

It was a long time before I could induce her even to 
admit my friendship. Nearly two years had passed, 
indeed, ere I could visit her on any other terms than 
mere formality ; but within this last year the perse- 
verance of my devotion had been rewarded by a greater 
confidence, and very lately I had even dared to risk all 
by an offer of my hand. 

She had refused it, but very kindly ; and I had not lost 
all hope until she had been suddenly stricken down by 
the illness which, I was now told, was mortal. 

It was, therefore, with a despairing heart that I now 
entered her presence. How much more hopeless I left it 
let the record of that dreadful interview reveal. 

I found her reclining on a couch in a chamber so dimly 
lighted that I could seareely discern her features. She 
even turned her face away as I approached, and it was not 
until I had been seated at her side for some minutes that 
she spoke. 

The hollow echo of her vaice shocked me inexpressibly. 
It was the tone of one speaking from the grave, and in 
that moment I knew that I had cherished a vain hope 
which had deceived me. She was really dying. 

“‘T have sent for you, my friend,” she said, at last, 
‘because I have lately been forced to believe that you 
are the only person in the whole world who has ever 
truly loved me.” 
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I knelt, and would have taken her hand in mine. She 
drew it away quickly. 
‘Do not mistake me,” she continued, hurriedly. ‘I 


do not return your love. I have never loved but one 
man, and he has murdered me, body and soul. I am only 
grateful to you, and I must show it by crushing your 
love for me out of your heart for ever.” 

I stoed upon my feet, utterly bewildered. Was this 
the delirium of the parting hour? She saw my thought 
in my face. 

“T am not raving,” she said, calmly. ‘‘ I mean to tell 
you all the truth about myself, so that disgust may leave 
no room in your heart for grief when Iam dead. Sit 
down and listen in silence, for I have no breath tv spare.” 

I obeyed, but my brain was reeling, and I scarcely 
knew what I was doing. When she spoke again her 
voice had a reckless hardness in its tone that made me 
shudder. 

‘*Can you imagine why I did not die when I killed my 
husband ?” she asked, abruptly, after a little pause. 

I murmured incoherently that she could not blame her- 
self—a sad accident. 

‘* My foot really tripped in the curtain,” she continued, 
earnestly. 

I replied that I was sure of it, for I had seen it. 

She slowly raised herself upon her arm, and brought 
her white, wan face close to mine. 

‘* For all that,” she said, slowly, ‘‘ J meant to kill him!” 

I could only stare into her ghastly eyes in dumb 
horror. They stared back at me with stony intensity for 
a few seconds, and then she sank back upon her pillow. 

“Yes, it is quite true,’”’ she went on, as deliberately as 
at first. ‘‘I planned it from the moment that villain 
Harland put the knife into my hand. He knew that it 
would tempt me, and I never faltered in my purpose from 
the first. You know now why I did not die then. Can 
you guess why Iam dying now ?” 

I did not attempt to reply. Icould not have uttered a 
word had my life depended on it. 

‘Tam dying because he is dead,” she answered her- 
self. ‘‘ Three weeks since he killed himself with that 
very knife, and his soul came to mine in the night and 
told me I mist follow. Iam well content.” 

She paused, and for a few moments a silence like that 
of the tomb fell about us. I could hear the ticking of a 
clock in a distant part of the house as plainly as if it was 
at my ear. 

‘* Listep,” she continued, at last, in a weaker voice, but 
with no less resolution. ‘* You must know all, and I feel 
my strength going. Harland never left this country. He 
has lived here in disguise, and we met in secret almost 
daily until his death. He was my lover before I married 
Arthur Kenyon. I was forced into that marriage to save 
my father from ruin, and my life was a curse from that 
hour. Both these men loved me, but with utterly selfish 
passions that degraded and destroyed me. I must have 
loved Harland at first—though it seems strange to me 
now—but my husband I hated always, and his fondness 
disgusted me. Yet he might have lived his life out if he 
had not grown jealous. He began to suspect Harland, 
and watched us.” 

For a moment she paused, and a shudder ran through 
her frame. 

When she continued, it was in broken sentences, and so 
faintly that I could scarcely catch the words. 

“‘The scene in the drawing-room—I saw you behind 
the curtain—my husband was in the hall—a farce to de- 
ceive him. He quarreled with Harland—it was only a 
question of time—my honor was at stake. I resolved to 
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kill him, but I did not tell Harland. That wretch 
tempted me with the knife. He did know the secret of 
the spring, and had shown it to me long before. He has 
gone to his reward, and I——” 

Fainter and fainter her voice had grown, and now it 
snddenly ceased. 

Trembling I kent over her, and foum< <znai sue naa 
swooned. With frantic haste I summoned her attend- 
ants, and hurried from the house. 

She died that night. 

My life has been very lonely since, for I have lost all 
faith in human goodness. My hair is gray, my steps 
totter, and close before me I see the portals of the Infin- 
ite. How gladly I welcome each new sign that tells me I 
am drawing nearer that blessed world which sets this 
right. 


THE PALACE OF THE TUILERIES. 
By N,. RoBINson, 


Tue historic ground upon which the magnificent palace 
of the Tuileries once reared its stately and beautiful head 
came into the pages of the world’s record at a compara- 
tively late period. Ere the construction of the enceinte 
by Philip Augustus, that is to say, the twelfth century, 
the period when the lines of Paris were laid out, this 
portion of Lutetia was simply the country, without even 
so much as a monastery or notable habitation to give 
a standing or a name. From the north, south and east 
Paris was reached by public ways running parallel to the 
Seine. Toward the west, the meanderings of the river 
diverted travelers from this bridgeless portion of the sur- 
rounding country. One solitary bridge existed on the 
western side of Paris, that of Saint-Cloud, built in the 
year 841, under the direction of the Abbé Lebauf, recon- 
structed at the commencement of the fourteenth century. 

The enceinte of Philip Augustus and the fortress of the 
Louvre protected no building of any importance beneath 
their walls. In the twelfth century the adjoining grounds 
were the gardens of the royal manor, to‘be replaced later 
on by the well-known Rue de Rivoli. A sheep-market 
and a flour-market were established in the same century, 
and the institute, half religious half secular, whose im- 
portance in history is considerable, the royal Hospital of 
Quinze -Vingts. 

The Hospital of Quinze-Vingts and the Petite Bretagne 
were the two most important properties between the 
Louvre and the enceinte of Charles V. The Quinze-Vingts 
dates from the thirteenth century, and its construction is 
placed between 1254.and 1261, on the faith of letters patent 
issued by Francis I., in the month of May, 1546. 

Saint Louis founded, among other hespitals, ‘‘ La 
maison et hospital des Quinze-Vingts, en mémoire et re- 
cordation de trois cens ehevaliers qui, en son temps et 
régne eurent les yeulx crevez pour soustenir la foi catho- 
lique.” Those martyrs were granted permission to solicit 
alms in the streets of Paris, and the pious monarch built 
their hospital, endowed it, gave them an almoner, fifteen 
livres a year, and obtained from Popes Urban IV. and 
Clement IV. authority to make collections for them in all 
the churches of France. I will not follow the hospice of 
Quinze-Vingts in the devious phases of its history. It is 
sufficient to relate that Cardinal de Rohan, grand almoner 
of France, obtained letters patent on the 7th July, 1779, by 
virtue of which the establishment was transferred to the 
barracks of the Black Musqueteers, in the Rue de Charen 
ton, and that the buildings were demolished, the ground 
sold, and pierced by five so-called streets. 
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The Tour du Bois is, perhaps, the 
best-known landmark in the encein 4 
of Charles V. It is to be met wi 
on all the ancient maps, and it is | 
to be found on all the old stamps. 
It owes its notoriety not only to its 
numerous representations, but to its 
importan e in the formation of the 
quay of the Tuileries ; the construc- 
tion of the Porte-Neuve, the house 
of the Provost, the gate of La Con- 
férence, and to the historic rdles 
played around it, of which this por- 
tion of Paris has been the theatre. 

It was on the 15th of March, 1527, 
that Francis I. invited the Muni- 
cipal Council of Paris to construct 
the quay of the Tuileries, Four and 
a half years previously, the 4th of 
November, 1523, he commenced the 
building of the ramparts and grand 
ditches of the Faubourg St. Honoré, 
to fortify the fanbourg and that of 
St. Denis, “‘par l'autorité de Mon- 
sieur de Vendéme.” 

In 1518 Louise de Savoie, Duchess 
d’Angouléme, mother of Francis I., 
who resided in the Palace of Tour- 
nelles, became disgusted with her 
residence, on account of slums hy 
which it was surrounded, and ‘tho 
rank compound of villainous smell” 
that fairly reeked at all hours of 
the day and night. She yearned for 
a Summer residence, and turned 
her eyes westward, fixing them upon the suburban villa | lease. Finding her kealth improving in consequence of 
of Nicholas de Neufville, which she at first took upon | her sojourn in this villa, the King ordered its purchase, 
and it is then that 
the lands of the 
Tuileries (tile kilns, 
terra Tegulari 
orun), not without 
reason compared 
to the Céramic at 
Athens, became 
royal property. 
The Duchess of 
Angouléme having 
resided in the villa 
of Nicholas de 
Neufville for some 
time, lent it to 
Jean Tiercelin and 
Julie de Trot, and 
later on the royal 
stables were for the 
most part trans- 
ferred from the 
close quarters at 
the Louvre to the 
hotel of the Tui- 
leries. 

This brings us 
to 1564, and to 
Catherine de Medi- 
cis, who had now 
determined upon 

— => = giving a free rein 
A BANQUET IN THE TUILERIES UNDER NAPOLEON ILI. to her numerous 
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caprices, while ruling Charles IX. with a hand of iron. 
The old Louvre, which was scarcely one-fourth of the 
size of the modern palace, was totally unfitted for 
the purposes of the Queen Mother, who was compelled 
to reside in a wing of the venerable fortress and alone, a 
state of things quite beneath the pomp and circumstance 
she had resolved to maintain. By a happy coincidence, 
the ancient domain of Nicholas de Neufville was at her 
disposal ; and she instantly conceived the project of cre- 
ating, at a little distance from the Louvre, a palace and a 
park in evez7 way worthy of her exalted position. Toward 
the realization of this project the old chateau of the Tui- 
leries offered the first base for operations, but it became 
necessary to enlarge this little domain to the west and 
north, and the Queen Mother’s first purchase and lease, 
dated the 15th of January, 1564—the only lease that has 
escaped destruction—was a piece of ground called the 
“Garden of the Bells,” at a cost of 6,500 livres. 

Catherine de Medicis continued to acquire ‘‘ plots and 
lots” adjoining the royal domain of the Tuileries, and 
between the years 1563 and 1567 bought up the lands of 
Villeroy, the site of fifteen houses, and in addition to 
fields and gardens, the “‘ grant rue du fauxbourg de Sainct- 
Henoré.” 

Having obtained the ground, it became necessary, in 
order to realize the grandiose projects that Catherine 
de Medicis had conceived, to procure an architect, a 
builder, material and money. It was not without con- 
siderable difficulty that the Queen Mother united these 
four elements essential to the success of her plans. The 
style of architecture in which her imagination reveled was 
that of her own country, the Italian, on those elegant 
lines which the Renaissance has given to the world, and 
the architect whom she selected was Philibert Delorme, a 
native of Lyons, who had established name and fame 
through his studies from the antique. The designs which 
Delorme laid before the Queen are but imperfectly known 
to us, and these were, as a matter of course, modified by 
Jean Bullant, his successor. Catherine, strange to relate, 
appointed a woman, Marie de Pierrevive, wife of Péron, 
as Commissioner of Public Works, and it was this lady 
who issued all orders with respect to the building of the 
Tuileries, and who paid away every livre. At times the 
office was but a sinecure, as money was required for more 
pressing affairs of state, and Charles IX. did not always 
honor his mother’s drafts upon the royal purse. 

The works of the Tuileries, like those of Versailles, 
have their history, but the necessary documents are 
wanting, for Catherine de Medicis and Louis XIV. had 
good reasons for suppressing the publication of the enor- 
mous sums lavished on their respective crazes. 

For eight years Catherine had the rich benefit of De- 
lorme’s genius. The construction of the Palace of the 
Tuileries does not seem to have caused any particular 
contemperary curiosity or excitement. One writer, Ron- 
sard, makes mention of this architectural event in an 
epistle addresséd to Charles IX. : 


*J’ai vu trop de magons 
Bastir les Tuileries, 
Et, en trop de fagons, 
Faire les momeries.” 


The Queen Mother took especial interest in the gardens 
attached to the Tuileries, and it was her habit to indulge 
in a daily walk of some duration under the six rows of 
trees, Charles IX. usually accompanying her. It was be- 
neath these trees that the amorous youth gave assigna- 
tion, and occasionally transacted affairs of state, attended 
by his ministers, beneath their umbrageous foliage. 
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Under Henry IV. the Tuileries became one of the 
sights of Paris. The Béarnais king was enamored of the 
palace, and visited the works with the earnestness of a 
master-builder. On the occasion of the Te Deum for the 
recapture of Amiens, in 1597, the King and his whole 
suite rode out of the Tuileries on their way to grand old 
Notre Dame. In 1598 a goodly portion of the Tuileries 
was finished, and Henry did the honors of his Court al- 
ternately in the Louvre and the new palace. On the Ist 
of January, 1608, the grand gallery was completed between 
the old fortress and the chef d’auvre of Delorme, Minister 
Sully- being one of the first to traverse it. 

Henry IV., had he been permitted to live, would have 
carried the building of the Tuileries to completion, but 
the Fates cut short the thread of his life, and after his 
death all interest in the palace would seem to have 
ceased. It was transformed into a sort of bazaar for hold- 
ing the Fair of St.Germain, and continued to be thus util- 
ized until, thirteen years later, Louis XIIL convened the 
Assembly of Notables at the ‘‘ Thuileries.” Regnard, the 
favorite and creature of Louis XIII., with the consent of 
his royal master, took the park and gardens in charge, 
and inaugurated shooting matches and games for the de- 
lectation of the Court. , 

In 1638, Mademoiselle de Montpensier—‘‘La Grande 
Mademoiselle ”— then a little girl, quitted the Chfiteau of 
St. Germain-en-Laye, and came to reside all alone in the 
Palace of the Tuileries. The Dauphin, afterward Louis 
XIV., was just born, and the youthful princess, already 
exceedingly ambitious, beheld in him her future hus- 
band. ‘‘I went to see him every day,” she says, in her 
memoirs, ‘‘and I called him my little husband. The King 
was highly diverted at my goings on, and approved all 
that I did, but Cardinal Richelieu, not being desirous that 
I should become too intimate, ordered me to return to 
Paris.” The Queen and Mademoiselle de Hautefort en- 
deavored to console her, but the little princess was in a 
pout. ‘I no longer go,” she says, ‘except once in every 
two months, and then I dine with the Queen, and return 
to Paris to sleep.” 

The Gardens of the Tuileries became the rendezvous 
of Parisian elegance. In Moliére’s ‘‘Menteur” are the 
cia “* Mais puisque nous voici dedans les Tuileries, 

Le pays du beau monde et des galanteries, 
Dis-moi, me trouves-tu bien fait en cavalier.” 


It was in these gardens, too, that Mademoiselle de Mont- 
pensier played waitress, as did also the Queen, at a /@te 
champétre. 

The joust or tournament of 1662 shines in history with 
undiminished lustre to this day. The site chosen for this 
gathering of fair women and brave men was the great 
square in front of the Tuileries. In the first course the 
cavaliers, all superbly mounted, the King, Louis XIV., at 
their head, went through a series of curvetings and man- 
ceuvres attired as ancient Romans. In the second course 
the costumes were Persian ; in the third, Turkish ; in the 
fourth, East Indian ; in the fifth, American, that is red- 
skin. The Queen of England, Madame, and Mademoi- 
selle were present, surrounded by the ladies of the Court. 
The King displayed wondrous proficiency as a horseman, 
and, while in full gallop, with his lance-tip carried away 
a gold ring suspended bya silken thread. The spectators 
of this gorgeous ecene have long since returned to their 
kindred dust, but its memories have been perpetuated by 
naming the place where it was held the ‘“‘ Place du Car- 
rousel,” a jewel of glittering Paris so well known to all 
Americans who cross the pond. 

The theatre was one of the lions of Le Vau’s struc- 
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ture. It was built for the young King, Louis XIV., who 
loved to see himself surrounded by a brilliant Court. 
The auditorium was 55 feet in height, and 51 broad. 
The stage was 140 feet in depth. 62 feet broad, and 54 feet 
high. The Parisians went wild over this magnificent 
hall, and the most noted poets composed glittering verses 
in its honor. Up to this date the Tuileries was regarded 
as a second-rate palace, the grand apartments being 
situated in the Pavilions of Flora and Marsan. Louis 
XIV. now commenced to decorate the royal abode with 
pictures and statuary, and issued instructions to Le Notre 
to extend and improve the gardens, a work executed to 
wondrous perfection. 

To return to the theatre. The grand ballet was given 
on the 17th of January, 1671, in the new theatre, after the 
comedy of ‘‘ Psyché,” Moliére being among the “‘ players.” 
The ballet was revived for the especial delectation of the 
youthful Louis XIV., and Peter the Great, for the nonce, 
laid aside his uncouth and uncourtly habits to witness a 
ballet at the Tuileries. 

When Louis XV. left Paris he took up his residence at 
Versailles (15th June, 1722), after a sojourn at the Tuileries 
of six months, when the latter palace became neglected 
and its existence almost forgotten. It remained in the 
cold shade for sixty-seven years, royalty re-entering it in 
the person of Louis XVI., on the 6th of October, 1789. 

In a few months afterward the luckless King was 
taken to the Tuileries from Versailles by the viragos 
in the suite of Citoyenne Reine Andu, when the palace 
became the centre point of every description of mob ag- 
gression. 

During the interregnum, the Theatre of the Tuileries 
was the arena of many famous scenes, notably the crown- 
ing of the bust of Voltaire by the actors of the Comédie 
Frangaise, and the production of the operas of the rival 
composers, Gluck and Piccini. On the 26th of February, 
1789, the house re-opened under the title of Théftre de 
Monsieur, with an opera troupe of Italian artists. From 
the Garden of the Tuileries ascended the first balloon 
inflated by gas. 

When the royal family took up their abode in the Tui- 
leries the attention of the National Assembly became di- 
rected toward the palace, and this notable body being 
then exceedingly cramped for room, resolved upon hold- 
ing its sittings in the palace Riding School, a large build- 
ing used as an academy for teaching the sons of nobles to 
ride. The Assembly also took possession of the Capuchin 
Convent, which lay in close proximity to the gardens, for 
offices, waiting-rooms, etc., etc. This convent stood on 
the charming street now known as the Rue de Castiglione. 
The gardens were thrown open to the people, who made 
such perpetual use of them that the royal family were 
compelled to take refuge in a small inclosed space, 
driving the King, who disliked being stared at, to his 
favorite occupations of lock-making and billiards. During 
the occupation by the Assembly of the Riding School, it 
received the King but thrice within its walls, the Consti- 
tution being utterly out of sympathy with the Court. 

On the night of 20th of June, 1791, the royal family 
secretly quitted the Tuileries, in flight for Montmédy, 
an enterprise checkmated by arrest at Varennes. They 
returned to the palace, the prisoners of the people. On 
the 18th of September, in order to celebrate the triumph 
of the Constitution of the 3d of September, the King gave 
a féte at the Tuileries, his last, when the palace and park 
were brilliantly illuminated. At ten o’clock the royal 
family passed through the gardens, when a few vivas were 
heard, sounds that sent a thrill of hope to the drooping 
jieart of beauteous Marie Antoinette. They were the last 
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she was ever destiaed to hear. Twelve days afterward 
the Constitution terminated its sessions, to be suc- 
ceeded by the ‘‘ Legislation.” The history of the terrible 
10th of August is but too well known. It is written in 
letters of blood. The maddened mob burst into the 
Tuileries, burst into the royal apartments, defended by 
the Swiss Guard, which died to a man in defending the 
entrances, and ruthlessly destroyed everything within 
reach, save some pictures by Lebrun and Paul Veronese. 
The entrance to the Queen’s apartments was blocked by 
the dead bodies of the brave defenders, eighty having 
been hacked to pieces. 

The women, if such they may be styled, arrayed them- 
selves in Marie Antoinette’s ,arments, donning the Queen’s 
dresses, hats, wraps, drinking lavender water and other per- 
fumes for wine. The mob took possession of the palace, 
and within forty-eight hours the royal family were con- 
ducted to the Temple, and to the care of ‘‘ La Commune 
de Paris.” They had quitted the palace of the Tuileries 
for ever. 

On the 26th of December the King was solemnly inter- 
rogated in the Hall of Convention, the former Riding 
School. Within the enceinte of the Tuileries, where for 
two centuries ballets, fairy extravaganzas, pantomimes, 
concerts, operas and comedies held high sway, other 
scenes were about to be enacted, and Mére Guillotine was 
about to commence her bloody drama ; the perfume from 
the flowers in the palace gardens reaching to where the 
reeking knife claimed its innocent victims. In sight of 
the Tuileries Louis XVI. and his beautiful consort were 
given over to the headsman’s axe. 

Later on, at the Place de Reunion (Carrousel), Robes- 
pierre inaugurated a bust to Marat, assassinated by Char- 
lotte’Corday, and the Age of Reason held its vilest orgies 
in and around the Tuileries. 

For three months the palace remained closed and de- 
serted. The mist of blood was over it; the shades of 
dark deeds enveloped it. Sunshine reappeared on the 
19th of February, 1800, when the First Consul, Napoleon 
Bonaparte, came to reside within the bloodstained walls. 
He entered the Tuileries in the midst of all the pomp and 
circumstance of war, surrounded by his generals and es- 
corted by troops, whom he subsequently reviewed. On 
the following day he traversed the deserted halls, and al- 
lotted, as did Louis XVI. ten years before, apartments, 
offices and quarters. 

‘‘Eh bien, Bourrienne, nous voili donc aux Tuileries ! 
Maintenant il faut y rester.” (Well, Bourrienne, here we 
are in the Tuileries. We must remain.) Such were the 
first words of the new host to his confidential secretary 
after the official world had been dismissed. 

On the 6th of May Buonaparte quitted the Tuileries to 
place himself at the head of the army, to return on the 
2d of July following, after the victory of Marengo. 

In the chapel of this palace Napoleon was married by 
Cardinal Fesch to Josephine Beauharnais. From the Tui- 
leries, Pope Pius VII., who was lodged in the Pavilion of 
Flora, proceeded to Notre Dame to crown the Imperial pair. 
In 1806 the old hall of the Convention was pulled down, 
and on its site was erected a church, a chamber for the 
State Council, and a theatre, which existed till 1871. In 
1812 the Emperor commenced the work of joining the 
Louvre and Tuileries, ordering expressly that the grand’ 
apartments be fitted up and reserved for the sovereigns 
who were to return attached to his triumphal car, after 
his successful campaign in Russia. Two years later the 
‘* sovereigns ” occupied the Tuileries—but on what condi- 
tions !—and the apartments of Henry IY., of Louis XIV., 
and of Napoleon himself. 
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On the 15th of April, 1813, Buonaparte departed from 
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On the 8th of July, 1815, Louis XVI re- 
entered the Tuileries, and the allied sovereigns 
banqueted in the palace. On the 16th of Septem- 
ber, 1824, the Duke de Damas entered the Diana 
Gallery, crying, ‘‘ Le Roi est Mort!” adding,“ Vive 
le Roi!” 

The new King was Charles X. The six years of 
this colorless monarch’s reign were uneventful, 
save for the splendid /étes at the Tuileries. ‘St. 
Napoleon” had to be “wiped out” by ‘St. 
Charles.” 

The Jast solid ray of sunlight shone for mon- 
archy in France on the 11th of July, 1830, illumin- 
ating every inch of the old palace of Catherine de 
Medicis. On the following day thunder-clouds of 
revolution appeared on the horizon, and the hid- 
eous “10th of August’ was repeated at the 
Tuileries, but with less of bloodshed. Again the 
mob took possession of the palace and pillaged it, 
placing in ghastly mockery the body of a man, 
killed in the boulevard, on the throne. 

Fifteen months elapsed ere the new King, Louis 
Philippe, with his family, took up his quarters 
in the Tuileries, to reside therein for sixteen 
checkered years. The hand of death was busy, and 
the “‘ Citizen King,” as he was called, found his 
diadem a veritable crown of thorns. The demise 
of Madame Adelaide lost to him his right arm and 
his moral force. The 24th of February, 1848, 
again beheld the invasion of the Tuileries by a 
Parisian revolutionary mob—a mob, however, less 
brutal than that of 1871—and beheld Louis 
Philippe a fugitive. 

From 1848 to 1852 the deserted palace was 
utilized in various ways, a portion being allotted 
to the National Guard. The Prince President, 
Louis Napoleon, took up his abode in the Tui- 
leries, on the 2d of December, 1851. A year after 
the coup d'état Napoleon gave a grand fée, and 


amongst other illustrious personages present was Abd- 


the Tuileries only to return clandestinely during the rare | el-Kader. During the following month Napoleon III. 
intervals permitted by the great game of war. The Re- | married the Countess de Teba, upon which occasion the 


ception of the 14th of Janu- 
ary, 1814, was grave and so- 
lemn. 'The Emperor received 
at the Tuileries, having on his 
right the Empress, and on 
his left the King of Rome. 
Sixty days later a woman and 
a child were escorted from the 
palace by stern-faced officials. 
The Empire was over. 

The gilded gates of the 
Tuileries next opened to 
Louis XVIIL., who was des- 
tined in a very short space of 
time to leave at night by 
stealth, as did his unfortunate 
brother in starting for Mont- 
médy, twenty-four years pre- 
viously. The ery of ‘Vive 
l’Empereur !”’ was again heard 
in the glittering salons, for 
Napoleon had returned from 
Elba and was received by his 
generals in a delirium of joy. 
In one hundred days, the 
Battle of Waterloo sealed the 
great soldier's fate. 


—— 
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Napoleonic splendors of 1804 and 1810 were renewed | Prince Imperial (16th March, 1856), and the fé/es held on 
and outdone. , the occasion of the marriage of Prince Napoleon with the 

Among the events accomplished in the Tuileries be- | Princess Clothilde. In 1855 Queen Victoria and Prince 
tween 1853 and 1860, may be mentioned the birth of the | Albert were the guests of the Emperor and Empress at 
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THE HALL OF MARSHALS AFTER THE DESTRUCTION OF THE TUILERIES. 
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the old palace. In 1859 Napoleon IIL. returned in 
triumph to the Tuileries, after the victories of Magenta 
and Solferino, his Austerlitz amd Wagram. The Prince 
Imperial was allotted apartments in the Pavilion Horloge, 
where I had the honor of a “little quarter of an hour”’ 
with him and his honest tutor. 

The Exposition of 1867 brought all the crowned heads 
of Europe to Paris, and the /ftfes held at the Tuileries 
were of incomparable magnificence. In the midst of this 
blare and flare came the terrible news of Maximilian’s 
execution at Queretaro, falling like a bomb into the rose- 
colored salons. 

The stage of the charming little theatre in the Tuileries 
was destined to be trodden by the pretty feet of the love- 
liest women in France. Under the Regency, the Duchess 
du Maine enrolled in her troupe Voltaire and Maréchal 
Villars, one playing Cicero, the other Catiline. The Mar- 
quise de Pompadour—“ the Pompadour ”—tick - tacked 
her high, red heels on these classical boards, and never 
did ‘a more winsome actress seek the applause of a fasci- 
nated audience. When La Marquise performed, the haut 
ton of Paris went fairly crazy. 

The Second Empire, as in the eighteenth century, 
beheld a sovereign tread the boards. In a comedy by 
Octave Fenillet, called ‘‘ Les Portraits de la Marquise,” 
the Empress Eugénie, in all the splendor of her beauty, 
appeared before the footlights for the first and the last 
time. She had her portrait painted in the chic costume 
of the rdle, and presented it to ‘‘her author,” as she was 
wont to term the creator of ‘‘ The Romance of a Poor 
Young Man.” She did not prove herself a clever come- 
dienne ; on the contrary, she was shy and timid, and 
acted with a gaucherie which charmed in comparison with 
the unapproachable ease and elegance of her ordinary 
manner. The Princess Metternich was the life and soul 
of the bijou playhouse. 

This gifted lady still occasionally performs in the Court 
theatricals at Vienna, each succeeding representation 
adding to her heavy crown of laurels. No actress, save 
Augustine Brohan, can laugh and show such a set of 
‘‘ orient pearls ” as this créme de chic princess. 

Events now proceeded with the rapidity of vertigo. 
The Emperor and Prince Imperial started for Metz on 
the 28th of July. Three days after the news of the 
disaster at Reicshoffen reached the Empress, and from 
that moment to the 4th of September the palace was for 
her what it had been for Marie Louise in 1814. The 
flight of this unfortunate lady from the Tuileries, assisted 
by M. de Lesseps and Dr. Evans, an American, is one of 
the most thrilling incidents in the history of the palace 
of Catherine ce Medicis. 


23p anp 247rH May, 1871. 
ffic finis Priami fatorum. 


On those days, to be recalled with grief and horror, 
the work of Philibert Delorme and Jean Bullant, of Met- 
zean and Cercean, of Le Vau and D’Orbay, of Fontaine 
and Percier, of Visconti and Lefuel, the palace, the work 
of Catherine de Medicis, Henry IV., Louis XIV., Na- 
poleon I., Louis Philippe, Napoleon III., was reduced to 
hideous, blackened walls by the hands of the vandal 
Parisian mob. 

The following is a description of the Palace of the Tui- 
leries, as given by “‘ Mz. Murray,” in 1870. A year later 
and nothing remained to tell the story of three centu- 
ries but blackened, roofless walls, hideous. and ghastly, 
and horrible to gaze upon: 

‘The facade toward the garden is very nearly 1,000 feet 

ong, and is very irregular, but picturesque and imposing 
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from its mass. The centre is called the Pavillon de 
l’Horloge ; the wing close to the Seine, Pavillon de Flore, 
now in process of being rebuilt ; the north wing, Pavillon 
Marsan. The entrance is under the Pavillon de l’Hor- 
loge, from the Place du Carrousel. On the right, in the 
north wing, are the chapel, a plain building with nothing 
remarkable, and the theatre, which is moderately hand- 
some. The chapel, the theatre and the Salle du Conseil 
have been built on the site of the Salle des Machines, a 
large hall or theatre erected for the representation of 
Moliére’s ‘‘Psyché.” When the opera-house was burnt, 
in 1763, the King allowed the company to use the Salle 
des Machines, and it was also used by the Comédie Fran- 
gaise. Here Voltaire was publicly crowned, in 1778. 
Here also the National Convention sat. Napoleon pulled 
down the old Salle des Machines and built the present 
theatre and chapel. The theatre is not shown at present, 
but the visitor ascends the handsome Escalier d’Honneur, 
or state staircase. The first room is the Salle de la Paix, 
a handsome hall in white and gold, used occasionally for 
a ballroom. It was turned into an hospital ward and 
filled with wounded in February, 1848. Next comes the 
Salle des Maréchaux, which occupies the whole depth of 
the palace and the height of two floors, and is one of the 
most splendid and gorgeously decorated halls in Paris. 
It is about sixty-five feet on each of its sides. Round 
the walls are the busts and portraits of marshals and gen- 
erals. The ceiling is splendidly carved and painted ; the 
four caryatides are copied from those of Jean Goujon in 
the Louvre. This and the former hall were fitted up by 
Louis Philippe. The other rooms contain older parts, 
especially the ceilings and the chimneys, which are of the 
time of Louis XIII. ; 

“‘The view from the centre windows of the Salle des 
Maréchaux, looking toward the Aro de I’Etoile, is beauti- 
ful. From the Salle des Maréchaux a door on the right 
leads to the private apartments of the Emperor and Em- 
press, which are never shown. Those of the Empress 
are on the first floor, and look into the garden ; they have 
been decorated, since 1852, in a style of unequaled splen- 
dor. Ihe apartments of the Emperor are on the-ground 
floor ; a staircase has been made, giving private access to 
the gardens from them. A door on the left leads from 
the Salle des Maréchaux through a series of splendidly 
decorated rooms; the first is the Salle du ler Consul, 
used as a card-room ; next comes the Salle d’Apeilon ; 
then the Salle du Tréne, where a new throne replaces 
that which was burnt by the mob in 1848 ; the last room 
in this suite is the Galerie de Diane, erected by Louis 
XIII., and now used as a dining-room ; the visitor then 
passes through the antechamber of the Empress’s apart- 
ments, and then down a side staircase into the Place du 
Carrousel. 

‘‘ Tuileries Gardens, extending from the palace to the 
Place de la Concorde, between the Seine and the Rue 
de Rivoli, were laid out by Le Nétre very nearly as we 
now see them ; and in order to conceal the slight differ- 
ence in level, two terraces were constructed—one on the 
side of Rue de Rivoli, called Terrasse des Feuillants, from 
the convent, so notorious in the Revolution, that stood 
here ; the other by the side of the Seine, the Terrasse du 
Bord de l’Eau. These gardens escaped during the Revo- 
lution, and the Convention ordered trees to be planted on 
the terraces. Napoleon cleared away some yew and box 
hedges, and the Restoration added statues. Louis Phi- 
lippe railed in a narrow strip in front of the palace ; for, 
until that time, the public garden came almost to its 
windows ; and in 1858 a much wider piece was inclosed. 
At the same time a new entrance on the side of the Quai 
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was opened, and a bridge built over it, so as to enable 
the Emperor and his family to pass unmolested from the 
palace and along the whole length of the terrace. Even 
now every portion of the garden is exposed to the public 


“The gardens have been much improved by the addition 
of flowers, grass-plats, ivy borders, etc. The public part 
of the gardens is admirably laid out, and the statues, 
water-basins, broad and smooth walks, etc., near the 
palace, with the trees and the shady avenues through 
them, produce a fine effect. Through the centre runs a 
broad walk, opening a vista through the Champs Elysées, 
to the Arc de l’Etoile. Among the tall chestnuts is one 
which usually comes into leaf on March 20th. Many 
pieces of sculpture are good. Besides copies of cele- 
brated statues, there are a Flora and Zephyr, a Hama- 
dryad and a Faun, by Coysevox ; a Venus, a Nymph and 
a Hunter by Coustou, in one line ; and contrasting favor- 
ably with a row of academic statues by Rude, Pradier, 
David d’Angers and more modern artists. 

“‘The Tuileries gardens have long been the favorite 
resort of Parisians of every class. At all times of the day 
children and their nurses swarm, and in the afternoon 
during Spring and Autumn, and in the evening during 
Summer, the walks and chairs are filled with crowds of 
gayly dressed people, enjoying the fresh air and the 
pleasure of seeing and being seen. A military band usu- 
ally plays from five till six. Sunday is, of course, the 
most crowded and least aristocratic day. Sentries at the 
gates prevent the entrance of men in smock frocks 
(blouses), dogs, and of people carrying large parcels. 

‘“‘There are eight public entrances to the gardens, five 
on the side of the Rue . e Rivoli, one toward the Place de 
la Concorde, and two on the sides of the river. The two 
marble sphinxes on the pier of the easternmost of the 
latter are amongst the trophies brought from Sebastopol.” 

FUIT ILIUM. 

The last time I visited the Tuileries was in the May of 
1870. A valued friend, a chef d’escadron in the Imperial 
Guard, was en service. With him I breakfasted in the 
quarters o his chief, in a dainty little apartment looking 
upon the Seine. Later on we repaired to a balcony over- 
looking the square, and facing the Horloge. A blare of 
trumpets! and the Cent-Guardes, their silver cuirasses 
and helmets flashing in the primrose light of May, their 
black plumes waving, their long swords dangling against 
their jack-boots, their horses with coats of satin, dash into 
the quadrangle, drawing up in line in front of the princi- 
pal entrance. Half a moment, and a led horse, attended 
by a mounted orderly, curvets into the square. Another 
half moment and a superbly appointed Imperial carriage, 
drawn by four priceless bays, spins up to the gilded 
doorway. A flourish of trumpets! and the Emperor 
leads the Empress to the carriage, and bowing low, 
mounts his horse, a general officer acting as his aide- 
camp. Inasecond the gallant cortége is in motion ; the 
stream of silver glitters across the quadrangle. I hear 
the cheer on the Rue de Rivoli as the Imperial party 
passes out, and I then turn to my friend and exclaim: 
‘‘What a brilliant sight!” as of a verity it was. 

When next I beheld the Tuileries, their blackened 
ruins were still sending forth smoke; and the quad- 
rangle traversed by the bright and beauteous pageant 
but a few months before, was a heap of smoldering 
débris. 


Dererence is the most delicate, the most indirect, and 
the most elegant of all compliments. 
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RONDEAU. 
By S. WADDINGTON, 


How swEzt is life ! Say what we may, 

The world is ever young and gay; 
Fresh kingcups sparkle on the lea; 
And oh, the lark, the lark for thee 

Pours forth his sweetest roundelay. 


And yet, ah, me ! a strange dismay 
Ureeps through our heart of hearts, we say, 
Lest Wealth alone should shout for glee, 
“ How sweet is life !” 


Go to! Joy is of Work the pay, 
And poor men’s wives are true as they 
That grace a gilded luxury; 
While loving hearts we yet may see, 
True love shall own in Love’s own way 
How sweet is life. 
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T is a very simple little love story that I 
have to tell you, so if you want murders, 
or what not, there is no good in your 
reading further ; but to such of you as 
care to continue with me I will say that 
once upon a time there lived in the city 
of London a certain painter of the name 
of Ernest Hope. 

He was not a handsome man ; on the 
contrary, he was a very plain man; he 
was not a rich man; indeed, he was very 
badly off, and had a crazy old mother to 
support. 

He was not a very clever man—certainly not an attract- 

ive man. Pray what was he, then ? 

He was a good man, a brave man, the lines had “not 
fallen to him in pleasant places, and he worked on out- 
wardly as cheerfully as if they had. 

According to some writers, to be a poor member of 
Bohemia is by no means a dreadful fate. What if the 
room be shabby ?—one feels all the freer to live in it ; or 
what matter if it be on the fourth floor ?—nearer heaven 
the air is purer. If champagne and game when it is in 
season be out of the question, there is, according to these 
authorities, beer always in profusion, and plenty of to- 
bacco, and there are wonderful places where you can dine 
off beef and bread and cheese for I know not how little. 
There is no suffering in the Winter for want of fires. No 
sweltering in the Summer under Winter gaments, because 
no Summer change of dress can be afforded ; no living in 
a house with a drunken landlady and drunken lodgers. 
No, it is all very nice, and the work comes in—just as 
much of it as is desired. 

Mr. Hope was a poor man really. He knew well all the 
little discomforts to which we have alluded. Of course 
there were poorer men, and his old mother was better 
cared for than was he himself. He managed to keep a re- 
spectable coat on his back, and for state occasions he had 
a dress-coat, though it must be owned that it was the 
worse for wear. But what did he, so unattractive, so 
poor, want with dress clothes ? Could he afford a stall at 
the theatres ? Most certainly not ; but, strange as it may 
seem, he came across kind souls, who made him welcome 
at their houses, and not unfrequently you might see him, 
plain in person and rather shabby in dress, at literary re- 
ceptions. 

Mr. Myers, an artist and art-critic, was especially kind 
to the young man, Myers was a married man, and he had 
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Hope at the house a great deal. Hope was only too glad 
to go; glad because he liked the society of Mr. Myers ; 
glad because it was pleasant to be in a bright, well- 
warmed, well-ordered house. 

Was there no other reason that made him so glad to 
present himself at that house—at that house more than 
any other? Most certainly there was. Miss Myers, the 
eldest daughter, was to most men very attractive ; to 
Hope she was irresistible. She painted a little herself. 
Hope could talk on art to her. For her part, this 
strange girl took an unaccountable liking to him. In a 
word, they be- ' 
came the best of 
friends. 

Agnes Myers 
was very pretty, 
and Myers, who 
always liked to 
be doing kind 
things, gave the 
young artist a 
commission to 
paint her. Let 
us see what the 
picture shows us. 

A woman of 
about twenty- 
five, it may be; 
rather tall, with 
a very graceful 
and beautiful 
shaped figure. A 
fair face, always 
interesting for its 
rapid transitions 
of expression, and 
made holy by its 


gray eyes; the 
hair, thick and 
brown, with 


lights glinting in 
it. It was no 
wonder that a 
man should love 
such a face and 
figure. 

Her voice was 
swift and clear 
and musical; 
withal, it, had in 
it the sweetness 
and vitality of 
Spring. It was 
a sensitive and 
sympathetic 
voice. 

So, considering all things, are you surprised that our 
friend lost his heart to this enchantress ? 


I often pass the house where the Myerses live—a house | all his life might this thing be. 


I have been in many a time—and I picture to myself Mr. 
Ernest Hope on his way there, and drawing near ; cer- 
tainly not well dressed, and maybe a little hungry, but all 
the same excited because he is on his way to see the object 
of his worship. 

He will go, he will paint her, he will gaze his soul 
almost away on her; his greedy ears will drink in the 
tones of her voice, as, after long, blistering heat the earth 
drinks in the rain. 

He will open his heart to her about many things. At 


BERTHA. 
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parting he will keep her band just a moment longer than 
most people do, then he will go back to his dreary room, 
fireless, likely enough, though the time be Winter. 

Do you call him presumptuous for loving Miss Myers ? 
Not so do I. ‘‘ A cat may look at a king.” His worship of 
her was the one delight of his life, and the sharpest pain, 
too. He was not fool enough to tell her that he was in 
love with her ; still I have small doubt that some of the 
worship he had for her escaped in looks, tones and words, 
and let me say she was worthy of all worship, with her 
nature ardent as Summer and pure as starlight. 

Sometimes, 
when he would 
tell her in what 
ways she was his 
ideal, how he 
thought there 
were no people 
in the world 
worthy of her 
friendship, she 
would look very 
troubled, and 
say : 

‘‘Oh, my dear 
Mr. Hope, I wish 
you would not 
talk like that ; 
you make me 
feel such an im- 
postor ; don’t, 
please, say such 
things.” 

Then he, in his 
turn, would look 
troubled ; it was 
such a relief to 
tell her some- 
times just a little 
of what he 
thought of her. 
Calling at the 
house one even- 
ing, he found 
only Agnes at 
home. 

“‘Tam so glad 
you have come,” 
she said ; ‘“‘I was 
feeling so lonely. 
Now give me all 
your news.” 

“News?” he 


answered; “I 
have none.” 
It was twilight. 


They were sitting very near each other, and yet he 
might not put out his hand and touch hers. Never in 
How desperately he 
yearned just once to go down before her on his knees, 
and tell her all about his love, but at that time the 
man was not wholly a fool. 

Presently she asked, ‘‘ Shall I sing ~ou something ?” 

She knew how well he liked to hear her sing. 

“" hat would be good of you.” 

‘*Would it? Then I will be good. I feel like some- 
thing very gay to night.” 

So, going to the piano, she sang a light German song. 
When she had finished, he thanked her, but faintly. His 
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OB, A LITTLE LOVE STORY. —‘‘ THEN HE GASPED FOR BREATH, AND FELL FORWARD WITH A LOW CRY, HIS HEAD DROPPING 


IN HER LAP—DEAD !”— SEE PAGE 495, 


head was trying him, rather, he said, and his breathing 
was affected. 

Did ever any indisposition produce such delight ? How 
exquisitely tender she was! She leaned over him. She 
kneeled by the sofa on which she made him lie down ; 
her hair almost touched his face. She put eau-de-cologne 
on his forehead, and, what was better than all, she let her 
delicate fingers rest there. Was a man ever so glad of an 
aching head and oppressive breathing? But in course of 
time he got better, and he had to go ; besides, he wished 
to leave before the other members of the family returned. 
He wanted to think of no one else in connection with that 
evening. He wished to lie and dream of it in the tender 
April darkness. 

His was certainly a life of strange contrasts. Through 
the day he would work at his unprofitable painting, and 
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| had the good sense to show them to no one. 


try very hard to think he was interested in it, but all to 
no purpose. The man had no genius, and he knew it. 
Would that many of us knew thus much of ourselves 
equally well! He would dine off a sausage and bread 
and cheese, let us say, then he would smoke and attire 
himself in those well-worn dress clothes of his, and go to 
some house where an artistic or literary reception was 
being held, and where very often he met Miss Myers. 

In his imagination he wrote her worshiping letters, 
which in the morning he had the good sense not to write 
down. 

He wrote a few poems to her, in which she figured as 
Starlight, Spring flowers, with rain on them ; Summer 
daybreaks, clear waters with the sunlight shining through 
them, mountain air, and I know not what besides ; but be 
When he 
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was with her, so intently occupied was he in striving to 
realize the fact, that the time slipped away in a sort of 
stupefaction of wonder. It was when he got back to his 
room, or dreamed over his chop in a coffee-house that he 
recalled every tone of her voice, every look of her beau- 
tital gray eyes. He dreamed scenes to himself in which 
he should be encouraged to tell her of his love. But how 
much he loved her he did not fully realize till on a cer- 
tain day in June, when the early post brought him, 
among other letters, one in the dearly beloved hand- 
writing. He opened it and read : 

“ DeaB Farenp—Can you come round to see me this afternoon ? 
Ihave something to tell you, which I think it will interest you to 


hear. Don’t work too hard.—Always your friend, AGNEs MrErs. 
“ P.$—We shall not go out of town before the end of July.” 


To see her that afternoon, what bliss! And then to 
know that she would be in London a month longer than 
he had expected ! 

Some friends of Miss Myers told her that Ernest Hope 
was in love with her, but she laughed at the idea with that 
pretty, quivering laugh of hers. That her friendship was 
a comfort to him she did believe. 

Well, Hope worked on till about four in the afternoon, 
and not very long after that time he presented himself at 
the house, the threshold of which he so loved to cross in 
going in, so sorrowed to cross in going out. 

Miss Myers was alone in the drawing-room ; the air of 
the room was heavy with the scent of roses. It was a 
blazing June day ; the window stood wide open. 

‘‘Tam so glad to see you,” said the well-loved voice. 
Her voice—the voice which had in it the sweetness, the 
pureness, and the exultation of the Spring. 

“You know Iam glad tosee you,” said he, sitting down 
by her on the sofa where he had sat so often. ‘‘But now 
what have you to tell me ?” 

She blushed a little, and bent down her head as she 
answered : 

‘What would you say if you heard I was going to be 
married ?”’ 

He sprang up, and then recovering himself, answered : 

“‘T should say that there is no man on all the earth 
worthy of you.” 

“Don’t say that,’’ she said ; ‘“‘ the man I love, and who 
loves me, is, oh ! so much too good for me!” 

“You are going to be married, then ?” 

“Yes,” she answered, in a very low tone of voice. 

«« And to whom ?” ’ 

“To Mr.Dunmore. I think you know him.” 

And he did know him—a rich, brainless man of the 
world. 

**God grant he may make you happy !” he said. 

*‘ That I know he will do,” she answered, confidently. 

So absorbed was she in her new happiness that she did 
not mark how white Hope’s face had grown—did not 
note the sharp lines of pain about his mouth. 

‘Thank you for telling me,” he said, after a pause. 

* You are the first friend I have told.” 

*¢ Thank you all the more,” after another pause. 

Then she did see how pale he looked, and said, with 
genuine interest : 

“ You are not well to-day, are you ?” 

“No; I am rather done up. I think I will get into 
the air.” 

“T- there any air to get into on a day like this ?”” 

*¢ Yes ; on the river, I think.” ‘ 

“Cau I do nothing for you ?” 

“No, nothing, nothing! I congratulate you ; that you 
know. Good-by !” 
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He went away with her words and the roses’ scent con- 
fused in his brsin ; but he went into the blinding, burn- 
ing London streets a mad, desolate man, and a fool into 
the bargain. 

He had never dreamed that this woman could be his, 
but that she belonged to some one else, oh, ye gods, 
what exquisite pain that was! The day had for him a 
heat much more intense than it really possessed. He 
longed for biting east winds—Winter winds that might 
bite him to the bone. He longed to bury his burning 
face in the cold, white, compassionate bosom of some 
Highland snowdrift. He had never loved his life, and 
now he loathed it with a great, unutterable, sick loathing. 
He would not have kept it but for the thought of his 
crazy old mother. He walked, and he smoked, drank 
copiously of beer, and forgot, withal, to eat. Late at 
night, through the beautiful still Summer weather, he 
came back to his dreary room. He took from a drawer 
the letters she had written him from time totime. He 
kissed them. Then the bitter tears came, and, I am 
afraid, did not bring him much comfort. She lay awake 
that night, full of her own great happiness, thinking no 
more of Hope than of the man in the moon. 

Friendship is turned out of its spare room when the 
great guest, Love, enters the house. In time things will 
get settled ; Love will have its own august quarters, and 
Friendship will be welcomed back ; but till that time 
comes it must lodge where it can. 

The month that followed was not a good month for 
Mr.Hope. Agnes was to be married speedily. She was 
greatly taken up in seeing after her ‘rousseau, and her 
spare time was, of course, given to her lover. 

Calling one afternoon, however, Ernest was fortunate 
in finding her, as on a previous occasion, alone. 

“T didn’t expect to find you at home,” he said, seating 
himself by her. 

“T should have been out, but I am not very well to- 
day.” 

‘‘You are not seriously ill, are you ?” he asked, with 
that tone of deep anxiety in his voice which had so often 
touched her. 

“Til? No, of course not! 
look tired and sad to-day. 

“‘ Nothing—nothing !” 

‘*T wonder——” he recommenced, suddenly. 

‘© What ?” 

*¢Oh, never mind !” 

‘Are you going to have secrets from me, when we have 
been friends so long ?” 

‘It is best that I should not say what I was about to 
say.” 

“Just as you please,” a little offendedly. 

Then, for two or three minutes, neither of them spoke. 

The ticking of the French clock upon the mantelpiece 
was very audible. It gave out, irritably, four, and seemed 
to settle itself again. 

‘¢ Agnes,” and his voice trembled, ‘“‘ you have said there 
should be no secrets between us. There shall be none. 
I will speak the truth to you once. Ilove you. All this 
time my love for fou has been growing. I love you asa 
man loves the woman he must make his wife, or despair of 
all earthly good. Iam going to leave the country, or it 
might be wrong for me te say that; but, for my last 
words, surely it is vo sin.” 

“‘T never dreamed that would be what you would tell 
me,” she answered, in a tone of voice scarcely audible, 

“You think I ought not to have told you ?” 

‘*T scarcely know ; perhaps I do.” 

“Try and forgive me,” he said, huskily. 


Only a little tired. You 
Is anything troubling you ?” 


JONAS HANWAY, THE PHILANTHROPIST. 
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she was reclining on the sofa by which he was sitting. 
He rose up in bitter shame, and went to the window. 
Soon he moved toward the door. 

“‘Good-by,” he said, as he went, and had just reached 
the door when she called him back. 

He turned, and stood by her ; she put both her hands 
into his, and he knelt down by her. 

“T have nothing to forgive,” she said. ‘‘ Don’t you 
think, my dear, I am proud to have had your love? 
Your life is hard enough without this to bear. Ah, this 
once !”’ she, cried, with a sudden passion of pity ; and, 
half rising, she cast her arms about his neck, and drew 
his lips to hers. 

A wild sob broke from him as his lips gained the 
heaven of her kiss—the heaven that had lightened 
through his dreams. He clasped her to him ; then her 
shining head rested upon his shoulder. 

He kissed the soft hair; he caressed it with loving 
hands ; then, after a few minutes, she gently drew herself 
away. 

‘God bless you ; bless you for this,” he said, standing 
before her, pale with bliss, by which his whole frame was 
shaken. Then his love, so long kept under, burst forth 
in a flood. 

He told her how he had thought of her by day and 
dreamed of her by night ; how her face floated in be- 
tween him and his work, yet stimulated him to work ; 
that his life had been a trance of her ; that she had been 
his religion. 

At last he spoke of what was, perhaps, his unreasoning 
agony, when he realized that she belonged to another. 

‘You shall never repent of this last. sweetness !” he 
cried. ‘‘The thought that you have been so close to me 
shall uphold me when I am far away. As the woman I 
love, beyond all power of words to say, whose least hand- 
touch makes all my blood to thrill, has been so heavenly 
compassionate and tender to me, shall I not be tender to 
the poor of the world, the outcasts, the heart-broken ? 
Oh, my love, my love, I will be worthier to live in the 
same world with you. I will do. by others as I know you 
would have me do.” 

The glorified soul of the man shone through: his: eyes 
with a great, transfiguring splendor. 

‘“‘Worthier, worthier,” he repeated. “3 


Then he gasped for breath,. and: fell forward. with » low 


cry, his head dropping in her lap. 

As a song-bird singing will sometimes sing itself dead, 
so the excitement of her kiss, the passionate joy of at Jast 
uttering his love, even though hopelessly, had been too 
much for a heart which few people knew was not. as: 
strong as it should be. 

The jurors brought in their verdict 
tation of God.” 


: “Died by the visi- 
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Ir it be true that “the worl® knows: nothing of its 
greatest men,” still more true it would seem to be that it 
knows little or nothing of its greatest benefactors. Ad- 
mirals or generals, who have gained battles by sea and 
land, and who have slain their thousands and tens of 
thousands ; great lawyers and statesmen, and leaders of 
political parties ; for these, as it seems to me, the world 
has always open and retentive eyes and ears; but for 
those who 

Do good by stealth, and blush to find it fame, 


society cares but little ; at all events, no sooner are they 
laid in their graves than it coolly forgets them. 


It was, as nearly as possible, a century ago that a 
public funeral, headed by the City Marshal, the chief 
officers of the Marine Society, and a drum-and-fife band 
of forty boys who had benefited by his foresight and 
charity, accompanied the remains of Jonas Hanway, from 
his house in Queen Square, Bloomsbury, London, then 
a fashionable—or, at all events, a highly respectable— 
quarter of the town, to his grave in the rural churchyard 
of Hanwell, on the road to Uxbridge. There were, 
doubtless, many eyes wet with tears on that day ; for the 
poor boys felt that they had lost a friend ; and the crowd, 
we may imagine, were not unconcerned at seeing the ben- 
efactor of so many of their fellows borne on a hearse, 
drawn by six horses with waving plumes, to his last 
resting-place. 

The life of Jonas Hanway was very uneventful. He 
was born in 1712, at Portsmouth, where his father was in 
trade as a local merchant. He was a Russian merchant, 
and through his Russian connections he opened up a 
trade with Persia. Business affairs having led him to pay 
a visit to Persia, a country not very accessible to travel- 
ers in the reign of the Second George, he gained some 
note by the publication, in 1753, of an ‘‘ Historical Ac- 
count of the British Trade over the Caspian Sea, with a 
Journal of Travels from London through Russia into 
Persia.” This work filled no less than four large quarto 
volumes ; and, though it has few pretensions to high lit- 
erary merit, yet it contains much valuable information on 
the manners, customs and trade of the East. 

Returning to England, he devoted his active energies 
to schemes of philanthropy, and soon showed that he had 
the highest capabilities of a social reformer. 

He was one of the founders, along with the excellent 
Captain Coram, of the Foundling Hospital, into the man- 
agement of which he introduced some practical reforms. 
Furthermore, it was through his influence that some rad- 
ical improvements were brought about, both in our pris- 
ons and in our police system. 

But it is as the founder and organizer of the Marine 
Society of London that I desire now more particularly to 
record his services to the community. 

According to a ‘‘ Report” published by authority, the 
Marine Society ‘‘ owes its origin to the sentiments of hu- 
manity and’ benevolence exerted on behalf of a number of 
poor boys. who, at the suggestion of an individual noble- 
man, were, in the Spring of 1756, collected together 
by that active magistrate Sir John: Fielding, clothed at 
the:expense of the Duke of Bolton, and sent to serve on 


beard! His:Majesty’s: ship Barjleur, then under his.Grace’s 


command. The utility of this. humane design in rescuing 
and reclaiming as: many as possible of this class of ne- 
glected: youths from the paths of idleness, and too prob- 
ably of infamy and ruin, was so obvious that the plan was 
immediately followed up with the most active steps by a 
private gentleman, » Mr:. Walker, of Lincoln’s Inn, whe 
had accidentally met. those lads. om their way to join the 


| Barflour. By  subsoription which he: promoted, from 


300 to 400 boys were in a short time clothed and provided 
for, in a profession most likely to make them useful and 
creditable mem ers of the community.” 

At a subsequent meeting of London merchants and 
shipowners, in June, 175€, Jonas Hanway, whose name 
was already well known in commercial and philanthropic 
circles, proposed that this effort should be made perma- 
nent, by the establishment of a society for the purpose of 
clothing boys for the maritime service of the country. 
The idea was warmly supported by several leading mer- 
chants, the Thorntons, Marshams, Disraelis and others ; 
the upshot was that the Marine Society was instituted, 
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and that before twenty years were past by, its founder 
had the gratification of seeing it formally incorporated by 
Act of Parliament. 

‘Various plans,” continues the Report, ‘‘ were at dif- 
ferent times brought under the contemplation of the So- 
ciety for a more beneficial arrangement as to some recep- 


and now, in 1883, they can boast that since 1756 they 
have taken in hand nearly 60,000 destitute boys, of whom 
more than 27,000 have passed into the Royal Navy, and 
upward of 23,000 into the merchant service ; whilst the 
rest have been drafted into the Indian Navy. Besides 
these, about 40,000 landsmen have received bounties of 


tacle for the objects of this charity, in which they could | sea-clothing, on condition of their entering the Royal 


be taken care of, and receive the benefit of instruction, 
both _ religi- 
ous and pro- 
fessional, un- 
til such time 
as they could 
be properly 
provided for. 
In the year 
1786 (the 
year of Jonas 
Hanway’s 
death), a pro- 
position, or- 
iginating 
with Alder- 
man Brook 
Watson, 
M.P., was 
adopted by 
the Society. 
A merchant 
vessel named 
the Beatty 
was pur- 
chased and 
fitted up as 
a _ training- 
ship. This 
vessel having 
become de- 
cayed and 
worn out in 
1799, appli- 
cation was 
made to the 
Admiralty 
for the loan 
of a Govern- 
ment ship. 
The request 
was complied 
with, and 
from _ that 
time the 
Lords of the 
Admiralty, 
in order to 
promote the 
objects of 
the Marine 
Society, have 
‘i constantly accommodated them with one uf Her Majesty’s 

ships as a training-vessel for boys. The Warspite, a noble 
two-decker, formerly the Conqueror, is the ship now 
lent to the Society.” 

This vessel is still open for the reception of poor boys. 
None are eligible except those whose parents are not able 
to fit them out for sea at their own charge ; and the most 
destitute have the first claim for admission. From its 
first foundation to the close of the war, in 1763, the gov- 
ernors clothed and fitted for sea upward of 5,000 lads ; 
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Navy and serving on board ship. And for nearly all 
these results 
it is to Jonas 
Hanway that 
the thanks of 
the country, 
no less than 
of these men 
and boys, are 
due. It is 
only fair to 
add that in 
both services 
the Warspite 
lads are most 
heartily wel- 
comed, and 
prove the 
best of sea- 
men.* 
There is 
also another 
matter to be 
mentioned 
for which 
both present 
and future 
ages have 
good reason 
to bless the 
name of Jo- 
nas Hanway. 
He was the 
first person 
who had the 
courage to 
hold an um- 
brella over 
his head in 
walking 
along the 
streets of 
London. 
“The eigh- 
teenth cen- 
tury,” writes 
Cham bers, 
“was half 
elapsed _be- 
fore the um- 
brella had 
even begun 
to be used in England. General Wolfe, writing from 
Paris in 1752, remarks : ‘The people here use umbrellas 
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* It would surely have rejoiced the heart of good Jonas Hanway 
could he have read the following extract from the Daily Telegraph 
of November 10th, 1882 : ‘‘ No part of the Lord Mayor’s procession 
seemed to awake heartier interest than the lads of the Exmouth 
and the Warspite. The diminutive blue-jackets, with their minia- 
ture carbines—future material for the navy and the mercantile 
marine—elicited, as they stepped airily along, the cheeriest ap- 
plause.” Verily, the “ bread” that he “cast on the waters” was 
“found” (and bore rich fruit) ‘after many days”) 
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in hot weather to defend them from the sun, and | a convenience was justified both to himself and to the 
something of the same kind to save them from the public. ‘A parapluie,’ we are told, defended Mr. Han- 
snow and tho rain. I wonder that a practice so useful | way’s face and wig. For a time no other than dainty 
is not introduced in England.’ Just about that time, | beings, then called ‘Macaronies,’ ventured to carry an 
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however, a gentleman did exercise the moral courage to | umbrella ; and any one doing so was sure to be hailed 
use an umbrella in the streets of London. He was the | by the mob as a ‘ mincing Frenchman.’ One John Mac- 
noted Jonas Hanway, then newly returned from Persia, } donald, a footman, who has favored the public with his 
and in delicate health, by which, of course, his using such | memoirs, found as late as 1770 that, on appearing with a 
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fine silk umbrella which he had brought from Spain, he 
was saluted with the cry of ‘ Frenchman, why don’t you 
get a coach ??” And yet it appears that umbrellas were 
occasionally kept, and lent on loan, at some of the coffee- 
houses—at Wills’s for instance—for the use of customers 
on a wet night. It would almost seem as if the umbrella, 
even in its infancy, was not strictly confined to the rich 
or ‘‘ dainty beings,” for both ‘‘Gay’s pleasant Trivia” 
and Swift’s masterly description of a ‘ City Shower,” 
commemorate the earlier use of the umbrella by poor 
women; by ‘‘tucked-up seamstresses,” and “walking 
maids.” 

Much of the clamor raised against the general use of 
umbrellas doubtless arose, as Mr. Chambers suggests, 
with the chairmen and hackney coachmen, who, of 
course, regarded rainy weather as a thing especially de- 
signed for their advantage, and from which the long- 
suffering British public were entitled to no other protec- 
tion than what their vehicles could afford. 

“In many of the large towns of the Empire,” observes 
Mr. Chambers, ‘‘a memory is preserved of the courage- 
ous citizen who first carried an umbrella. In Edinburgh 
it was a popular physician named Spens.” In the “Sta- 
tistical Account of Glasgow,” by Dr. Cleland, it is related 
that about 1781 or 1782, Mr. John Jameson, a surgeon, 
brought with him on returning from Paris the first um- 
brella ever seen in that city ; it was made of heavy waxed 
cloth, with cane ribs. It must have been a ponderous 
article. As Cowper twice mentions the umbrella in his 
“‘Task,” published in 1784, it is probable that the new 
importation from abroad had come into general use even 
in remote towns and country villages. Mr. Chambers con- 
firms this supposition by quoting the advertisement of an 
umbrella-maker in Cheapside in 1787. 

Jonas Hanway’s name, however, is connected with other 
amiable eccentricities. For instance, he was one of the 
most violent opponents of the introduction of tea into 
England, ascribing to it the most serious social conse- 
quences, no less than the destruction of the bodily vigor 
of Englishmen and of the beauty of the fairer portion of 
creation. Indeed, he published in 1756 an ‘‘ Essay upon 
Tea and its Pernicious Consequences,’’ in which he ex- 
presses a strong belief that most feminine disorders are 
to be set down to the indulgence of Englishwomen in this 
noxious ‘herb ! and is ‘horrified beyond conception at the 
fact that no less than siz ships and some 500 English 
seamen were employed in the trade between the shores of 
China and England ! 

This essay, though almost forgotten by the public at 
large, has been immortalized by Dr. Johnson, who re- 
viewed it soon after its appearance in the ‘‘ Literary 
Magazine,” and, as might be expected from so inveterate a 
wershiper ‘‘ of the cups that cheer but not inebriate,” with- 
out very much mercy. Indeed, the burly doctor prefaces 
his critique with the candid avowal that the author can 
expect but little justice from ‘‘ a hardened and shameless 
tea-drinker ” like himself, who has ‘‘for twenty, years di- 
luted his meals with only the infusion of this fascinating 
plant ; whose kettle has scarcely ever had time to cool ; 
who with tea amuses the evening, with tea solaces the 
midnight, and with tea welcomes the morning.” And 
yet, in spite of this lofty beginning, Dr. Johnson is very 
tame in his defense of tea as a beverage, confessing that it 
is scarcely fit for the lower orders, that it does not yield 
nourishment though it gratifies the taste, and that it is 
best suited to the amusement of the idle, who like to 
while away an hour in pleasant conversation, and who 
eannot use exercise and will not practice abstinence. 

It may be added that Dr. Johnson estimates the im- 


portation of tea into England at about 4,000,000 pounds 
annually, ‘“‘a quantity sufficient to alarm us.” What 
would the doctor have said had he lived in these days, in 
which, as the evening closes in, almost every English 
household, poor or rich, gathers round the tea-table ; 
when every poor old woman in the workhouse or union 
has her daily draught of it ; when the rich drink it of an 
afternoon in my lady’s drawing-room ; and when the 
quantity imported is more than twenty-fold of what it 
was ‘‘ before George the Third was King”? 

Boswell tells us in his ‘‘ Life of Johnson ” (chapter ix.) 
‘that ‘‘ Hanway wrote ‘an angry answer to Johnson’s review 
of his ‘Essay on Tea,’ and Johnson, after a full and de- 
liberate pause, made a reply to it ; the only instance, I 
believe (adds Boswell), in the whole course of his life 
when he condescended to oppose anything that was writ- 
ten against him. . . But, indeed, the good Mr. Hanway 
laid himself so open to ridicule that Johnson’s animad- 
versions upon his attack were chiefly to make sport.” 

Jonas Hanway also took a lively interest in the promo- 
tion of religious and thrifty habits among the poorer 
classes, for whose welfare he wrote and published many 
small treatises.* Among these may be mentioned : 
‘‘Advice to a Daughter going to Service”; ‘‘ Observa- 
tions on the Causes of the Dissoluteness of the Lower 
Classes of the People”; ‘‘Mercy for Children of the 
Poor”; ‘‘ Virtue in Humble Life”; ‘‘ Reflections on Re- 
ciprocal Duties of the Wealthy and Indigent,”} and many 
others too numerous to chronicle here. 

He was, besides, one of the very earliest promoters of 
Sunday - schools, long before the days of Mr. Robert 
Raikes, who is generally regarded as their deviser. He 
was also particularly instrumental in the establishment 
of the Magdalen and Foundling Charities, and warmly 
espoused the cause of the chimney-sweepers’ apprentices, 
and succeeded in getting an Act passed for their protec- 
tion. 

It is said that it was mainly owing to the perusal of 
Hanway’s book on ‘‘The State of Chimney-Sweepers’ 
Young Apprentices, showing their wretched condition,” 
that the philanthropist Joseph Glass took up their cause 
so warmly, and invented the sweeping-machine which is 
in present use. Hn passant, we may say that this Mr. 
Glass has often been confounded with Jonas Hanway’s 
old friend Dr. Glasse, the rector of Hanwell, who died in 
1809, when Joseph Glass was a mere youth. ‘There is an 
interesting tombstone erected in Norwood Cemetery to 
the memory of Joseph Glass. On the top of the stone is 
a carved figure of a diminutive sweep, sitting in a dejected 
attitude on a sack of soot. Below is the following in- 
scription : 

“IN MEMORY OF 
JOSEPH GLASS. 
BORN DECEMBER 9TH, 1792. 
DIED DECEMBER 29TH, 1867.” 


For many years he advocated the claims of the snffer- 
ing climbing-boys of Great Britain, and accomplished 
their emancipation by inventing the chimney-sweeping 
machine, and proving its practicability. He was also one 
of the originators of the Temperance, and afterward of 
the Total Abstinence, Societies in London. His life was 
singularly pure and unobtrusively useful.” 

It has been already mentioned that Jonas Hanway was 
an author ; it may be added that the number of his pub- 
lications amounted to almost seventy. But the work by 
which he is best known is his ‘‘ Historical Account of the 
British Trade over the Caspian Sea.” This work is re- 
garded as of considerable value, being based on Hanway’s 
own observation and experience, 
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But unfortunately he would not be content with scor- 
ing a single success. It is wittily said in Boswell’s John- 
son, that ‘“‘he acquired some reputation by traveling 
abroad, and lost it all by traveling at home”; his second 
effort being a Journal of an Eight Days’ Tour in the 
South of England, which he weighted heavily by an essay 
devoted to a stupid attack on tea, which at that time was 
coming into use as a beverage among educated and re- 
fined circles. 

It is only fair to remark here that this criticism, which 
Pugh speaks of as ‘‘not a witticism, but a sober truth,” 
was made only of his ‘Journal of Eight Days’ Journey 
from Portsmouth to Kingston-upon-Thames.” Speaking 
of his writings generally, one biographer says: ‘‘ The 
great characteristic of them was a strong, masculine spirit 
of good sense, combined with a very chaste simplicity.”’ 
Another one says : ‘‘ His knowledge was extensive ; his 
writings were all useful, though they do not rank high as 
literary compositions.” 

In 1783 he wrote a book which was very well received, 
entitled : ‘‘ Proposal for County Naval Free Schools to be 
built on Wastelands, giving such effectual instruction 
to poor boys as may nurse them for the sea-service ; teach- 
ing them also to cultivate the earth, that in due time they 
may furnish their own food ; and to spin, knit, weave, 
make shoes, etc., with a view to provide their own rai- 
ment, while good regulations and discipline diffuse a 
moral and religious economy through the land.” It had 
on its title-page a spirited figure of Britannia, dressed as 
a marine goddess, under which ran the following lines : 

“Thy prowess, Britain, is thy naval pride, 
This may the empire of the world divide; 
Bid rustic labor on old Ocean smile, 
Thy sons will bravely fight for what they toil. 


On this firm base thy genuine glory lies, 
Observe this rule, ’twill make thee truly wise.” 


This work bears no imprint, though its Preface is dated 
1783, and it is evidently intended ad clerum. It is illus- 
trated with elaborate pictures of ships, and of the vari- 
ous processes of agriculture. Hanway was the real 
author, also, of a pamphlet on ‘‘ Motives for the Estab- 
lishment of a Marine Society, by a Merchant. London. 
Printed in the year 1757.” The frontispiece is a steel 
plate, representing Britannia in the act of reveiving 
squalid and destitute boys, whom she is pointing to the 
‘‘Marine Society’s Warehouse,” and to a ship in the 
middle distance. 

Jonas Hanway had a shrewd notion how to manage an 
estate. He owned an estate at Lavington, on the edge of 
the Sussex Downs, near Midhurst and Petworth, which 
seems to have come to him from a distant cousin, and to 
have descended through his stepson, a Mr.Orme, to the 
Gartons, and from them to the Sargents and the Wilber- 
forces—tke same estate which ultimately centred in the 
well-known Bishop of Oxford and Winchester. He ap- 
pears to have kept this estate ‘‘in hand,” and, to judge 
from his correspondence with his relatives, he seemed to 
have looked well to his rents, and to the fencing, ma- 
nuring and improving of each field. Nothing is too 
minute for him to give his instructions about, whether 
Hodge is to mow the nettles round the orchard, or to 
gather the walnut crop, or to see that the cows are sent 
at the most fitting time to Chichester Market. 

We are told that when Jonas Hanway went first to 
Russia, at the age of thirty, his face was full and comely, 
and his person altogether such as obtained for him the 
appellation of the ‘‘ handsome Englishman.” Allowing 
for the ravages of time, Hanway’s portrait in the office of 
the Marine Society, in Bishopsgate Street, fully confirms 
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this opinion. He is there represented with a benevolent 
face, broad forehead, intelligent eyes and gray hair. He 
is dressed in the costume of the period—navy blue suit, 
bright buttons, ruffles, etc.—and is seated at a table, in 
the same chair, and with the inkstand in front of him, that 
are even now in use in the board-room of that Society. 


“Sweeter, far sweeter, to th’ ETERNAL’s ear 

Than hymns of angels is the generous sigh; 

More pleasing far one sympathizing tear, 

Than all heaven’s glories, to His sacred eye | 

Her Hanway’s loss philanthropy shall mourn, 

And strew, till time expires, her roses o’er his urn !” 


PRETTY FERN FOR THE HOUSE. 


No novse looks like home without some sort of green- 
ery about, and it is well to know what plants are the most 
enduring, and succeed best in the struggle to live in a 
town room. Of all inexpensive ferns, the best adapted 
to the centre of a table is the Lomaria. It grows always 
of a nice round shape, and is always cheap. The secret 
of preserving it in good condition is to set it in a pail of 
water in the entry every night after dinner, which affords 
a little change of air. It will not stand being put out of 
doors. Take it out of the pail in the morning, and re- 
place in a cAiche-pot, which should contain no water, and 
it will retain a nice appearance for several months, con- 
tinually throwing up fresh fronds. If a plant of Spirea 
be treated in the same way, the leaves will not be found 
to curl up and turn brown for a month at least; only, as 
it always grows bushy and large, the pot should be set in 
& pan instead of a pail, with the water a good way over 
the top of the earth, for the night. A Spirea does not re- 
main a table ornament for anything like the time that a 
Lomaria does ; but it has the advantage, if it is cut down 
when shabby, of sprouting up again, either outside a 
window, or if planted in the open border. A little fern- 
ery or window-garden can have its appearance refreshed 
and made to look agreeably verdant by planting some 
fronds of common large ferns in moss, in an empty clotted 
cream jar, and leaning the leaves up agains: the plants 

| growing in pots. 


HER MAJESTY’S CROWN 


Tue imperial state crown of her Majesty Queen Victo- 
ria, made by Messrs. Rundell & Bridge, in the year 1838, 
with jewels taken from old crowns and others furnished 
by command of Her Majesty, is thus described by the late 
Professor Tennant, and will be of interest to most of our 
readers. 

It consists of diamonds, pearls, rubies, sapphires and 
emeralds, set in silver and gold ; it has a crimson velvet 
cap, with ermine border, and is lined with white silk. 
Its gross weight is 39 oz. 5 dwt. Troy. The lower part of 
the band, above the ermine border, consists of a row ot 
129 pearls, and the upper part of the band of a row of 112 
pearls, between which, in front of the crown, is a large 
sapphire (partly drilled), purchased for the crown by 
King George IV. 

At the back is a sapphire of smaller size, and six other 
sapphires (three on each side), between which are eight 
diamonds. Above and below the seven sapphires are four- 
teen diamonds, and around the eight emeralds 128 dia- 
monds. Between the emeralds and sapphires are sixteen 
trefoil ornaments, containing 160 diamonds. Above the 
band are eight sapphires, surmounted by eight diamonds, 
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monds. 
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between which are eight festoons consisting of 148 dia- 


acorns ; the leaves containing 728 
rose, table, and brilliant diamonds, 
32 pearls forming the acorns, set 
in cups containing 54 rose dia- 
monds and one table diamond. 

The total number of diamonds 
in the arches and acorns is 108 
brilliants, 116 table, and 559 rose 
diamonds. From the upper part 
of the arches are suspended four 
large pendent pear-shaped pearls 
with rose diamond caps, contain- 
ing 12 rose diamonds, and stems 
containing 24 very small rose dia- 
monds. Above the arch stands 
the mound, containing in the 
lower hemisphere 304 brilliants, 
and in the upper 244 brilliants, 
the zone and are being composed 
of 33 rose diamonds. 

The cross on the summit has a 
rose-cut sapphire in the centre, 
surrounded by four large brilliants 
and 108 smaller brilliants. 

Summary of jewels comprised 
in the crown: One large ruby 
irregularly polished, 1 large 
broad-spread sapphire, 16 sap- 
phires, 11 emeralds, 4 rubies, 
1,363 brilliant diamonds, 1,273 
rose diamonds, 147 table dia- 


monds, 4 drop-shaped pearls, 273 pearls, making a most 


costly, and wonderfully brilliant display of gems. 


In front of the crown, and in the centre of a diamond 
Maltese cross, is the famous ruby said to have been given 
to Edward Prince of Wales, son of Edward III., called 
the Black Prince, by Don Pedro, King of Castile, after 


the battle of Najera, near Vittoria, a.p. 1367. 
was worn in the helmet of Henry V. at the battle of Agin- 
court, a.p. 1415. It is pierced quite through, after the 
Eastern custom, the upper part of the piercing being 


filled up bya small ruby. Around this ruby, to form the 


cross, are 75 bril- 
liant diamonds. 
Three other Mal- 
tese crosses, form- 
ing the two sides 
and back of the 
crown, have emer- 
ald centres, and 
contain respective- 
ly 132, 124, and 130 
brilliant diamonds. 
Between the four 
Maltese crosses are 
four ornaments in 
the form of a 
French fleur-de-lis, 
with four rubies in 
the centres, and 
surrounded by rose 
diamonds, contain- 
ing respectively 85, 
86, 86, and 87 rose 
diamonds. From 
the Maltese crosses 
issue four imperial 
arches composed of 
oak leaves and 


This ruby 


GLACIERS. 
By Proressor BARRETT, F.R.S.E., M.R.I.A., ETC. 


As EvERY one knows, a glacier is avast river of ice 
moving slowly down the mountain side, fed by the snow- 
fields above, and wasted by the warmth of the valley or 
sea at its lower extremity. 
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A region of perpetual snow is not, however, the only 
agent necessary for the production of a glacier ; heat is 
oqually essential, for snow is the result of the congelation 
of aqueous vapor, raised from the sea or ground by the 
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IMAGINARY SECTION OF GLACIER IN ABOVE CUT. 


to the yearly fall. It must not be supposed that no 
melting of the snow occurs above the snow-line ; this 
is by no means the case ; only the melting that occurs 
is insufficient to licuefy the whole of the annual fall. 
A brief digression here becomes necessary, as the ques- 
tion of the snow-line is one of considerable importance in 
connection with glaciers. It is commonly supposed that 


those places where the average temperature of the year is 
at or below the freezing-point will have a perennial cover- 
ing of sn 


; but this is not so. There are, fur example, 


; TRACK OF ICE ON ROCK IN CENTRAL PARE, N. Y. 


regions in Siberia and North America where the averago 
temperature is far below the freezing-point, and yet 
where the ground is not always covered with snow. This 
is to be accounted for either by the great intensity of the 
Summer heat or by the extreme dryness of the air. It is, 
in fact, the temperature of the Summer months that de- 
termines tho plane of perpetual snow. It will, therefore, 
be obvious that the snow-line must descend as we pass 
from the equator to the pole ; but in no inhabited region 


action of the sur. The invisible vapor of water is always | of the northern hemisphere does the snow-line descend 
present, in greates or less quantities, in the air around us. ! to the level of the sea. In the Himalaya Mountains the 


When the tempcrature falls low enough, this vapor is 
deposited as dew, mist, rain, hoar-frost or snow. It is 
only necessary to fill a metal can with a freezing 1 :ixture 
of snow and salt to cause a copious precipitation of the 
vapor present in the room upon the sides of the vessel, 
where it speedily becomes frozen into a thick covering of 
hoar-frost. In a similar manner the cold air of the 
mountain-top congeals the moisture contained in the 
winds that drift across its side, and thus its summit be- 
comes clothcd with a mantle of snow. 

In Winter, the lowest point of snow is found in the 
valleys ; in Summer it retreats higher up the mountain, 
but a certain well-marked boundary exists on every high 
mountain 
range, above 
which the 
snow remains 
unmelted all 
the year 
round. This 
is the _ so- 
called snow- 
line, where 
the gain of 
snow on the 
one hand, and 
the loss by 
melting on 
the other, are 
equally _ bal- 
anced. Above 
this line the 
gain exceeds 
the loss, and 
the residuum 
of unmelted 
snow is added 


THE ALETCH GLACIER, SWITZERLAND. 


GLACIER OF VIESCH, SWITZERLAND, 


snow-line attains an altitude of 16,000 feet ; in the Alps, 
some 9,000 feet ; in Norway it varies from 5,000 to 3,000 
feet, according to the latitude. In Great Britain the 
snow-line would be reached at an elevation of about 4,000 
to 5,000 feet ; but no British mountain attains this 
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height. The influence of the dryness of the air on the 
level of the snow-line is conspicuously seen in the case of 
the Himalayas, the snow being upward of 3,000 feet 
higher on the north side than on the south, or warmer, 
aspect. This is doubtless due, in large measure, to the 
extreme dryness of the plains of Tibet. So in Norway, 
although the average yearly temperature is higher on the 
coast than in the interior, the snow-line is nearly 1,000 
feet lower in the former case. 

Inasmnch, therefore, as a glacier is fed by the snow- 
fields, it will be obvious that extreme cold, if accompa- 
nied by extreme dryness of the air, will be unfavorable to 
its formation. Thus it is that Siberia is destitute, it is 
affirmed, of all glaciers. The physical aspect of the 
country is also of some importance, for, obviously, iso- 
lated peaks would not allow the accumulation of sufficient 
snow to form a glacier. 

As, above the snow-line, additional snow is yearly 
added to what remains on the ground, the tendency of 
elevated mountains is to rise higher and higher, and we 
may imagine this action continned for centuries, until at 
last all the water of our rivers, lakes and seas would, by 
solar heat, have been distilled on to the mountain-tops, 
and converted into colossal peaks of snow. There would 
be, however, a limit to this action, for the upper regions 
of the atmosphere are devoid of moisture, so that snow 
could not be deposited above a certain altitude. In fact, 
were our mountains much higher than they are, there 
would be a superior, as well as an inferior, snow-line. 

The rapid growth of mountains that would follow a 
continued deposition of snow may be estimated from the 
fact that if three feet of snow were annually depusited above 
the snow-line (not an exaggerated estimate), this would 
make 1,879 yards, or upward of a mile, added to the height 
of the mountain during the Christian era, if the yearly fall 
were unremoved. As we all know, however, our mount- 
aius have not this portentous growth. The heat of the 
sun, avalanches, and, to a slight extent, evaporation, come 
into play ; but the yearly fall is chiefly removed by the 
conversion of the snow into the glacier, different though 
they be in appearance. Ultimately, by its liquefaction in 
the valleys, the glacier restores to the ocean the water 
which may have been raised from its surface centuries 
before. 

Hence, by the slow and continuous motion of the 
glaciers the vast reservoirs of snow on the mountain side 
harmlessly escape, and thus are prevented periodic cata- 
clysms, which would otherwise ravage the now peaceful 
valleys. The avalanche, the messenger of death, gives 
place to the glacier, the messenger of life ; for, literally, 
the glacier is such to the dwellers in these mountain val- 
leys. Out of the wild ice wastes issue streams, most 
abundant in Summer when most needed, which not only 
irrigate the valleys, but clothe the barren rocks with a de- 
posit of fruitful loam ; for the glacier plows the mountain 
side, pulverizing its surface, and thus bringing to the val- 
leys a soil rich in food for plants. The fertile plains of 
the Rhine Valley can be distinctly traced to the ‘‘ dust of 
ancient glaciers.” 

The collecting ground of the glacier is to be found in 
the upper valleys of the mountains, choked with masses of 
accumulated snow. Of avery different character is this 
snow from the delicate crystals which originally fell. 
Pressed by the superincumbent weight, its surface melted 
by the sun, and the water formed trickling through its 
mass to freeze in the cold interior, the formerly loose and 
powdery snow becomes an agglomerated granular mass, 
growing more consolidated first in its deeper portions, 
and afterward at its surface, as it travels further down the 
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valley. This is the névé, which passes by insensible de- 
grees into the glacier. As it descends still further, what 
was once incoherent and opaque snow becomes entirely 
converted into dense, and in many places perfectly clear, 
ice. 

The change of the opaque névé into the transparent ice 
of the glacier is primarily due to the expulsion of the air 
entrapped between the particles of snow. Each individ- 
ual snowflake is perfectly transparent, and is separated 
from its fellow by a film of transparent air. Owing to 
the different refractive power of the air and the snow, a 
ray of light, in passing from one to the other, suffers par- 
tial reflection. A little light is therefore thrown back- 
ward as it crosses from particle to particle of the snow. 
These reflected rays are again caught by other snow- 
particles in their path, and a portion of the incident light 
is again reflected. A luminous beam is therefore unable 
to struggle through the entanglement of air and solid, for 
though either alone may be transparent their intermix- 
ture becomes opaque from the incessant echoing of the 
light. 

A simple and effective experiment may be made to 
illustrate the foregoing. Into a little trough with glass 
slides, pour some water, holding in solution a little biear- 
bonate of soda. Behind the trough place a light, the rays 
from which pass freely through the liquid, as the contin- 
uity is unbroken. Now add a little tartaric acid, which, 
with water, also forms a transparent solution ; the acid 
added, the soda liberates carbonic-acid gas, which, rising 
in a quantity of minute bubbles, becomes intermingled 
with the water, breaks up its optical continuity, and in- 
stantly converts it into an opaque liquid. If the eye be 
placed on the other side of the trough, the previously 
clear liquid will now appear white, like milk. In fact, 
the whiteness and opacity of milk is due to a precisely 
similar cause, the myriad of transparent globules of fat it 
contains having a different refractive power from the 
water in which they float. 

If, therefore, we strongly squeeze a mass of melting 
snow, partial liquefaction of the whole will take place, a 
more ready escape for the air will be afforded, and on re- 
leasing the pressure the fragments will be found frozen 
into a continuous mass of more or less transparent ice. 
How this re-freezing, or regelation, as it is termed, is eé- 
fected we cannot stay to discuss at this point, for it has 
been the subject of much controversy ; we may return to 
this question—as it is the most important factor in the 
formation of a glacier—in a subsequent paper, wherein 
the explanations that have been given of the river-like 
motion of a glacier, will also have to be considered. 

When, as is sometimes the case, a glacier can be seen 
from its origin in the snow-fields to its termination in the 
valley, its resemblance to a river‘is strikingly manifest. 
Perhaps nowhere are these ‘‘ currents of ice,” as Goethe 
calls them, better seen than at Justedal, in Norway. In 
that district the Nygaard glacier majestically sweeps down 
into the valley, the whole of its course being seen at a 
glance. The writer can never forget the impression this 
grand spectacle produced upon him as this glacier sud- 
denly burst upon his view. The size of these ice-rivers 
varies considerably. Measuring from their end, or snout, 
to their origin, the glaciers of the Alps are, on an average, 
from ten to twenty miles long and about half a mile wide. 
Their depth has been ascertained only approximately ; 
moulins—i.e., cavities in the ice through which the glacier 
waters escape—have been sounded, and depths from 160 
to 350 feet have been found without the bottom having 
been reached. One of the upper arms of the largest 
glacier in Switzerland, the Mer de Glace, breaks off into 
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a vertical wall of ice 140 feet in height. These figures 
will give some conception of the mass of a glacier. Never- 
theless, vast as are these ice-streams, they are insignificant 
compared with the gigantic masses which doubtless coy- 
ered Northern Europe in a pre-historic time. 

That the glacier moves down its rocky bed must have 
been a fact long familiar to even casual observers. But 
no accurate knowledge on this subject was possessed till 
the late Principal Forbes published his ‘‘ Travels in the 
Alps” in 1843. By careful measurements Forbes—and, 
shortly afterward, the famous naturalist Agassiz—ascer- 
tained not only the average rate at which the glacier 
moves as @ whole, but established the important fact that 
the centre moves more quickly than the sides. Forbes’s 
determination of the velocity of the different parts of the 
glacier led him to propound his famous theory of glacier 
motion, which still holds its ground, and to which we 
shall in another paper return. Ifa row of stones be laid 
straight across the glacier to-day, they will not be in the 
same position to-morrow: supposing it be summer- 
time, the central stones will have crept forward some 
twenty to thirty inches, the marginal ones but five to ten 
inches, and the others in proportion. The fact of the 
speedier motion of the central parts of a glacier had been 
surmised, a year or two previous to Forbes’s measure- 
ments, by a Bishop of Savoy, Mgr. Rendu. But long 
prior to Forbes, in 1788, the celebrated De Saussure made 


a series of observations on glaciers which led him to sug- ' 


gest that glaciers slid down the valleys, impelled by their 
own weight. An incident that occurred to De Saussure’s 
party was the means of afterward revealing, in an unex- 
pected way, the rate of glacier motion. On descending 
the rocks at the side of the Glacier du Géant—one of the 
arms of the Mer de Glace—De Saussure left behind him 
a ladder. Forty-four years later, in 1832, fragments of 
this ladder were found by Forbes and other travelers at 
a point much lower down the valley, carried thither by 
the motion of the glacier. The distance between the two 
spots having been measured, it was discovered that the 
part of the glacier where the ladder was imbedded must 
have descended, on an average, 375 feet each year. An- 
other observer, in 1827, had built a hut on one of the Swiss 
glaciers for the purpose of making observations, and the 
exact position of this hut was determined when it was 
erected. In 1841 it was found 4,884 feet lower down the 
valley, giving an average motion of 349 feet every year. 

By the use of surveying instruments and stakes driven 
in the ice, the daily motion of a glacier may be deter- 
mined. In this manner it has been found that the middle 
of the Mer de Glace moves through twenty inches a day 
in Summer, but in Winter only half as much. In differ- 
ent glaciers the velocity varies according to the size, the 
inclination, the amount of snow-fall, and other circum- 
stances. ‘‘The enormous mass of ice thus gradually and 
gently moves on, imperceptibly to the casual observer, 
at the rate of about an inch an hour—the ice of the Col 
du Géant will take 120 years before it reaches the lower 
end of the Mer de Glace—but it moves forward with un- 
controllable force, before which any obstacles that man 
could oppose to it yield like straws, and the traces of 
which are distinctly seen, even on the granite walls of the 
valley. If, after a series of wet seasons and an abundant 
fall of snow on the heights, the base of a glacier advanceg, 
not merely does it crush dwelling-houses and break the 
trunks of powerful trees, but pushes before it the boulder 
walls which form its terminal moraine without seeming 
to experience any resistance. A truly magnificent spec- 
tacle is this motion, so gentle and so continuous, and yet 
so powerful and so irresistible.” 


The store of energy possessed by a moving glacier en- 
ables it to widen and deepen the channel through which 
it flows. This it accomplishes by the agency of the loose 
stones entrapped beneath its mass. Thus the glacier acts 
as a gigantic rasp upon the rocks forming its bed, scratch- 
ing and grooving their surface, and leaving permanent 
traces of its course. It is by means of these rock scratch- 
ings, or flutings, that geologists have been able to trace 
the action and indicate the direction taken by ancient 
glaciers ; they have thus proved that the British Isles 
were once the seat of glaciers far more extensive than 
those now found in the Alps. 

On this subject I may quote the following interesting 
note sent me by my learned friend, the Rev. Maxwell 
Close, who has largely added to the knowledge possessed 
by geologists regarding the action of ice in Ireland : ‘* The 
glaciation, or ice-abrasion, to which Ireland has been sub- 
jected was effected entirely by ice formed upon the pres- 
sent area of the island. But the direction of the ice 
movement in the north-east of Ireland, and in the north- 
ward part of the County Wicklow, seems to have been in- 
fluenced by the pressure of the ice from what is now 
Great Britain. There were no centres of ice dispersion 
on the east side of Ireland. The Wicklow Mountains, for 
instance, instead of giving origin to any flows of the gen- 
eral glaciation, were themselves invaded by ice, whose 
course can be clearly traced backward for about a hun- 
dred miles to the less important hill-group of Fermanagh, 
etc. Some of the centres, or, more properly, areas, of 
dispersion were ill-defined. Others—e.g., that of the 
Connemara Mountains in West Galway—were very dis- 
tinctly marked. The great ice-flows of Kerry had a com- 
pound and not a single origin. As the ice progressed, it 
not only rounded and scored the rocks by means of the 
detritus which it shoved along, but it often left the 
boulder-clay in long, narrow ridges, from.30 to 100 feet in 
height, and sometimes one mile in length, which are par- 
allel, not only to each other, but also to the rock-scorings 
of their districts. 

‘It is impossible to say what was the greatest depth of 
the ice; but the ice from the Kerry Mountains that 
crossed the crest of the mountain ridge near Glengariff, 
which separates Kerry from Cork, has left its scorings on 
that crest at the height of 2,200 feet. The masses of vein- 
quartz on the shoulders of Croagh Patrick, at the height 
of 1,600 feet, retain the scorings done by the ice from the 
Connemara Mountains, fifteen miles distant. Certain me- 
chanical considerations would show that, for the ice to 
move as it did, its depth must have been very much 
greater than that indicated by the most elevated of its 
markings which have been preserved or detected. When 
the period of the general glaciation of the country had 
passed, many of the mountain hollows, or corries, had 
their own small, local glaciers, which have often left the 
strongest evidence that can be imagined of their exist- 
ence,”’ 

We must now return to the striking analogy which is 
presented by the motion of a glacier and that of a river. 
When a river flows round a bend, its point of swiftest 
motion shoots for a time beyond the centre of the stream, 
regaining its central position if the river continue in a 
straight course, but swerving to the opposite side if the 
river-bed turn in the contrary direction. A glacier be- 
haves in a precisely similar manner. Professor Tyndall 
first drew attention to this fact, proving that the line of 
swiftest motion in a glacier makes a curve more sinuous 
than that of the valley itself. Like a river, the glacier is 
fed by tributaries, bends round a corner, and is retarded 
by the friction it encounters against its bed, so that it 
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moves more quickly, not only at its centre than its sides, 
but also at its surface than underneath. Furthermore, 
the glacier is able to accommodate itself to the size of its 
channel ; forced in heaped-up masses through narrow 
gorges, it widens and becomes shallower as it passes 
them, moviug swiftly in the gorge, and more sluggishly as 
the channel widens. The union of several glaciers into 
one grand trunk stream is strikingly seen in the great 
Greenland glacier explored by Nordenskjold. 

The central parts of a glacier being those in most rapid 
motion, the sides must necessarily be in a state of strain, 
from the ice being constantly dragged toward the centre. 
As the ice cannot be stretched to an appreciable amount, 
the glacier breaks at right angles to the line of stretching. 
Cracks are thus formed, and opening out by the continual 
pull, become wider, forming what are known as the mar- 
ginal crevasses. The arrow indicates the direction of mo- 
tion of the glacier ; the lines on each side, parallel with 
the barbs of the arrow, indicate the direction of the 
strain ; while the darker lines, at right angles to these, 
show the marginal crevasses. In some places in the 
drawing the crevasses are seen to stretch right across the 
glacier ; this arises from a sudden change in the inclina- 
tion of its bed, causing the ice to snap across, and thus 
forming transverse crevasses. The union of these with 
the' marginal crevasses creates, in certain places, contin- 
uous deep fissures, which sweep in great curves across 
the glacier. Itwill be noticed that the convex side of the 
curve points up the valley, making it appear as if the 
glacier moved more rapidly at its edges than its centre— 
an anomalous appearance, which much puzzled early ob- 
servers. ; 

But the explanation is now easy : the centre moves 
more swiftly than the sides, and the crevasses are formed 
at right angles to the line of greatest-tension. When a 


level surface is reached, 
the pressure from behind 
forces the broken masses 

\ of ice together ; they re- 

‘if unite, and scarcely a trace 

nl is left of the gaping trans- 

ah verse chasms. On page 
11h 505 is shown an imagin- 
His.’ ary section of the glacier 
in illustration, entitled, 
**Marginal Crevasses,”” 
showing the regions of 
greatest tension and com- 
pression. 

From a favorable point 
of view there can be seen, 
in subdued light, faint 
streaks across the glacier, 
curving in the direction 
of its motion. These are 
the so-called dirtbands, 
accounted for in different 
ways, but into the discus- 
sion of which we cannot 
here enter. They are 
probably formed, at the 
foot of an ice cascade, 
by the fine débris collect- 
ing in the ridges and left 
exposed after the melting 
of the snow on the gla- 
cier ; running, at first, 
nearly straight across it, 
the dirt-bands partake of 
the greater velocity of the central part of the glacier, and 
hence acquire a curved shape as they are gradually car- 
ried down the valley. 

There are other points of interest in the structure of 
glacier ice, to which we can do no more than allude. 
One of these is the ‘‘ laminated ” or ‘‘ veined ” structure, 
which has been accounted for by the pressure to which 
the glacier is exposed ; these less conspicuous appear- 
ances are found in regions of greater pressure, and are 
thus complementary to the crevasses which occur where 
the tension is greatest. 

But one of the most prominent features of all the 
glaciers we have not yet mentioned. These are the 
moraines, or masses of stones and débris which the glacier 
bears on its surface or pushes before it. Chiefly through 
the agency of frost, blocks from the mountain side 
become detached, and falling on the glacier, litter its side 
with scattered fragments of rocks. ‘The edges of a glacier 
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NORDENSKJOLD’S EXPLORATION OF THE GREAT GREENLAND GLACIER. 


thus become lined with stones, which to some extent pre- 
vent the sun from melting the ice beneath them. The 
consequence is that, as the portions of ice not thus 
screened melt away, the stony fringe, or moraine, appa- 
rently rises to a considerable height, until, in some 
places, it is elevated nearly fifty feet above the level of 
the glacier. When two glaciers unite, one moraine of 
each joins into a central ridge of stones, called a medial 
moraine, the side ridges being termed marginal moraines. 
The formation of two or more medial moraines is well 
seen in the diagram of the Mer de Glace. Pushing far 
below the limit of perpetual snow, the glacier reaches 
warm and cultivated regions, where it shrinks in size, and 
finally abruptly terminates, leaving its rocky burden at 
its foot ; this accumulating, forms what is known as a 
terminal moraine. as we see in 
Westchester Connty, N. Y. 
Occasionally, large isolated 
slabs of stone are found 
perched on a pillar of ice. 
These are the so-called glacier- 
tables, the formation of which 
is simply due to the stone 
screening the ice beneath it 
from the action of the sun: 
hence, whilst the surround- 
ing portion of the ice melts, 
the part beneath the slab of 
stone is protected, and thus 
appears to rise from the gen- 
eral level of the glacier. It 
is really the glacier which has 
sunk by the melting of its sur- 
face, and the erratic position 
of the perched stone indicates 
the former level of the gla- 
cier. One unusually large 
glacier- table on the Mer de 
Glace was measured, and 
found to be a slab twenty- 
three feet long, resting on a 
pillar of ice thirteen feet 
high. The iarger the stone, 
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the higher it will tend to rise, 
as a greater surface of ice is 
protected from the sun’s rays. 
The slabs of stone usually 
“dip”? toward the south, owing 
to the direction of the solar 
rays, which warm the surface 
of the stone unequally ; by de- 
grees the inclination given to 
the slab is so great that it falls 
off; the uncovered ice - pillar 
now melts away, and a new one 
hard by rises in its stead. 
Another curious feature is 
more rarely met with on the 
surface of the glacier. These 
are the gravel-cones, for which 
the lower glacier of the Aar is 
remarkable. These cones some- 
times reach a height of twelve 
‘feet, and. a circumference of 
forty feet at the base. They 
present a singularly artificial 
appearance, from their geome- 
trical figure, and their aspect, so 
dark and foreign to that of the 
pure ice around. Gravel or sand forms, however, only the 
exterior of the cones; within they are solid ice. Their 
formation has been explained in a somewhat similar way 
to that of the glacier-tables. The streams of water from 
the melting surface of the glacier carry with them sand 
and gravel from the medial moraines ; the course of the 
stream is soon checked by a crevasse or hole in the glacier 
in which its waters are engulfed, forming a noisy cascade 
or moulin. The sand and gravel, borne by the stream, 
are thus precipitated into the heart of the glacier, but in 
process of time, as the glacier melts away and the stream 
shifts its course, the gravel once more appears on the 
surface. Here the protecting influence it exerts on the 
ice comes into play, and the mass of gravel rises, a cone 
being formed like that in an hour-glass, whose declivity 
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is the measure of the friction between the sandy particles 
and the ice. 

Not only does the sun melt the upper surface of the 
glacier, the natural heat of the earth melts the under- 
surface to some extent, but whether the liquefaction goes 
on above or below, the water formed ultimately issues 
from the foot of the glacier, in Summer as a turbid torrent, 
laden with the rocky dust tho glacier has ground in its 
course. 

Thus the glacier is ever in process of dissolution at its 
lower extremity and of renewal at its upper. Its substance 
is fleoting, but its form is permanent; and this perma- 
nence of form depends upon the permanence of the con- 
ditions that surround it. If those change, i¢ changes, and 
a new form results. Hence the life-history of the glacier 
is not unlike that of an animal or of a species. These 
have their youth, their manhood, their decay, and their 
death ; and, like the glacier, they present a permanence 
of form under a ceaseless flux of material. And so, too, 
we ourselves may be said to resemble @ glacier : whilst 
the material of our bodies is ever being renewed, our con- 
sciousness, our personality, the imperishable form within, 
remain unchanged. 


RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 


LonpDon is now receiving refrigerated beef from the Baltic ports 
of Russia, brought in ships having cool chambers made for the 
ig! dane The refrigerators in which they are, in a warehouss at 
3 erine’s Docks, and occupying two floors, described as fol- 
lows : On the upper is an ice receiver, 40 feet long by 13 feet 
broad, and 614 feet in height ; this, which is capable of holding 80 
tons of ice, is entirely surrounded by non-conducting walls, but is 
so constructed that the air, cooled by the ice, descends through 
gratings into the refrigerating room below, the dimensions of 
which are 40 feet by 34 feet by 10 feet, this is furnished with hooks 
to support 800 sides of beef. As the whole apparatus is practically 
air-tight, the descent of the cold air from the ice-chamber causes 
the ascent of the warmer air from the receiver in which the meat 
is placed, and the moisture in it coming in contact with the melt- 
ing ice is carried away by the current of water, so that the air is 
kept exceedingly pure. 

Two ScorcH plants, unwisely introduced into Australia, have 
become great pests there. One is a burr (Medicagro nigra), the 
seeds of which stick in the wool and hair of animale so tightly as 
to ruin the coat, so that the abandonment of extensive sheep 
ranches has been forced in many cases. This burr-plant grows so 
rapidly that it has become two feet high when the native grasses 
have only just started; and, as its herbage is rarely eaten, it suf- 
fers no check whatever. The other pest is the Scotch thistle 
(Carduus marianus) or Virgin Mary’s thistle, as Linnwus called it. 
Tho extraordinarily rapid growth of this noxious plant brings it far 
ahead of all competitors, causing it to spread over the bestland and 
overcome all the crops if let alone. 


THE motive power of a dynamo furnishing the electricity for 
illuminating parpoess must work with the greatest smoothness. 
‘The least failure in steadiness on the part of the driving-engine 
produces a flicker in the lights, and a stoppage for a second would 
result in total darkness, e electric current is so sensitive that 
when a badly laced band from the driving wheel of a steam-engine 
works a dynamo, the lights in a circuit are observed to give a 
sudden shiver ever7 time the laced ends of the band pass over the 
drum. Gas-engines and water-power are found to work most 
smoothly; but even with the best motors, it is more and more de- 
monstrated that the intervention of a storage battery is always ad- 
visable. This permits, or rather furnishes, an even flow of the 
electrical current, independent of any jar to the dynamo. 


Te German naturalist Jessen has been carrying out a series of 
experiments upon the compecerere digestibility of meats and milk, 
the general results of which he has published in the Zeitschrift fur 
— to be as follows: Raw beef and mutton are digested most 
qui ; for half-boiled beef and raw veal a longer time is neces- 
sary; th y boiled and half-roasted beef, raw pork and sour 
cow’s milk follow next; fresh cow’s milk, skimmed milk and goat’s 
milk are still less easily digested ; while the longest time is required 
for theronghiy roasted meats and boiled milk. 


A prerry experiment in the way of electrical physics is the 
following : Lay a Pipe over the top of a large wineglass, 
and ask a person to take it down to the table without touching 
either wind or glass, without agitating the air or moving the table. 

solution of the problem is by taking up another like glass, rub- 
bing it vigorously on the sleeve, then bringing it near the pi 
stem, which is thereupon strongly attricted so that the pipe falls, 
Anything else, not too heavy, can take the place of a pipe, which, in 
fact, is a poor conductor of electricity. 


RECENT PROGRESS: IN SCIENCE. 


VoLtcanic Manure.—Every observant traveler who visits Etna 
and Vesuvius admires the wonderful fertility of the country around 
the voleanoes. The defeat of Hannibal has been attributed to the 
enervating influence of a sojourn on the luxurious plains of Capua. 
The explanation of this is afforded by some serene made b 
L. Ricciardi of ashes ejected from Vesuvius on 25th Feb: ae 
He found in them 414 per cent. of phosphate of lime, and more 
than 51¢ per cent. of potash, and the ash evolved asensible quantity 
of ammonia when treated with caustic potash. These and other 
constituents indicate a valuable fertilizer pevaiced it is distributed 
in a pulverized condition, and such distribution takes place over a 
very large area of country during an eruption, for the masses of 
lava-crust ejected perpendicularly from the crater fall back toward 
it, and on their way down encounter other pieces comeing, Spward, 
and thus they are so continually crashing together that they grind 
each other into dust, which is blown away as soon as the particles 
become small enough to yield to the wind. At the great eruption 
of Tomboro, on the Island of Sumbawa (east of Java), which con- 
tinued from April 5th, 1815, to the beginning of June, some of the 
dust thus formed traveled to Tara and Celebes, a distance of 300 
miles, and caused a darkness described by Sir Stamford Raffles as 
more profound than that of the darkest night. This dust was de- 
posited over an area estimated at about 2,000 miles in cireumfer- 
ence, and in some places was so deep as to do serious mischief. 
This, of course, is an extreme instance, but during o erup- 
tions a deposit of some inches in depth is spread over vast areas, 
supplying a “‘top-dressing” that our farmers would envy, and 
which would put an end to the artificial manure trade if we were 
within reach of such volcanic beneflcence. 


A New Source or PotasH.—Although we know that potash 
exists in sea water and in many rocks, notably in feldspar, we are 
still largely dependent upon the old source for our supplies of the 
carbonate. We do not literally obtain it, according to its = 
mology, from the ashes under the pot, as our very great - 
mothers did in the old times of wood fuel, but from the ashes of 
the succulent portions of great forest trees when their trunks are 
cut for eer: ae eae aes meer h ea suggested by M.H. 
Mangon, who analyzed the leaves of the ice-plant (mesembry- 
anthemum crystalinum), and finds that the dried plant contains an 
ave of forty-three per cent. of the salts of potassium and sodium, 
and that a hectare would yield about 863 kilos. of carbonate of 

tash, equal, in round numbers, to seven cwt. peracre. He, there- 

‘ore, raises the question whether this plant may be cultivated com- 
mercially as a source of caustic potash and its carbonates, and also 
be employed to remove from the saline soils of the Mediterranean 
coasts the excess of salts to which their barrenness is attributed. 
I find, upon reference, that M. Mangon’s suggestion is not quite 
novel, as the Spaniards use the ashes of this 4 peer under the name 
of Barilla Moradera, in their glass works, and barilla (crude alkali) 
is made in Egypt from the mesembryanthemum nodiflorum, another 
species of the same genus of plants. 


In the American Naturalist for November, Professor C. E. 
y has an excellent preachment. ‘ There is a duty,” he says, 
“which every scientific man owes to the community which sup- * 
ports or tolerates him, a duty which becomes greater as his au- 
thority and influence are increased in his chosen fleld. That duty 
is to present in the vernacular of the people the leading facts in his 
science. It is impossible for all the people to become botanists, 
zodlogists, chemists, etc.; only a favored few are permitted to 
neti = temple of science, and to them the people rightly look for 
truction.” 


A ¥FEw months ago this column contained an account of the 
bursting of pods of the Wisteria vine, which had been laid on a 
shelf to dry, throwing the seeds a considerable distance. A Cin- 
cinnati botanist writes to Science to say that some capsules of Plor, 
which, picked , had been lying on his table until they had 
gradual! Noe , burst with a sharp popping sound at frequent in- 
tervals, throwing the seeds several feet away. This isan evident 
means for the dissemination of the plant. 


TxE National Museum at Washington announces the recent 
stranding at Barnegat, N.J., of an adult specimen of a whale of 
the genus Ziphius, which hitherto has not been known to occur in 
the northweStern Atlantic. A cast was made of the exterior, after 
which a model will be made for the Museum ; and the skeleton 
was saved for mounting in the same collection. 


Ertcsson’s Sun Moror.—Captain Ericsson is engaged u = 
motor worked by the solar heat. The rays of the sun are caught 
and carried to a reservoir, where their heat converts water into 
steam, which is used for wore small engine. This invention 
is designed to be used in pumping water on the plains, where its 
small cost would make it very valuable, 


Tue Chinese Secretary to the British Legation at Pekin has 
communicated to the Royal Geographical Society a paper in which 
he shows the untrustworthiness of the Chinese census, and men- 
tions enormous areas in that empire which are thinly populated. 
His estimate is that the population of China is not more than 
250,000,000. 

A Swiss mineralogist, Mons. A. Lacroix, has artificially pro- 
dueed crystals of gypsum by treating pulverized fluorite with sul- 
phurie acid, and then adding water, which was then allowed to 
stand several months at a low temperature until the liquid had 
wholly evaporated. 

Sin Joszra Hooxzr has been granted £500 by the British Asso- 
ciation for the Advancement of Science toward defraying the 
expenses of his proposed exploration -f Kilimandjaro and the 
adjoining mountains of Central Africa, 


ENTERTAINING COLUMN. 


ENTERTAINING COLUMN, 
Tue prettier the feet and ankles the easier they get up stares. 


A panpy on shore is annoying to many people, but a swell of the 
sea sickens everybody. 

‘“ WHEN does a man become a seamstress ?” “When he hems 
and haws.” “No.” ‘ When he threads his way.” ‘‘No.” “Give it 
up.” “ Never, if he can help it.” 

“‘T nave a theory about the dead languages,” remarked the last 
boy in the form, “I think they were killed by being studied too 
hard.” 

“ PoLITENEss is lawful tender all the world over; it will win nine 
times out of ten on mankind, and is a good risk to take upon the 
mule.” 

“No, str, my daughter can never be yours, “I don’t want her 
to be my daughter!” broke in the young ardent ; “I want her to be 
my wife.” 

A WESTERN paper apologises thus: ‘‘In place of ‘ Mayor N, was 
eee — evening, beyond a doubt, please read, ‘Mayor N. was 
rig t,’ ete.” 

Tue man who blows his brains out because a lady has refused 
to marry him confirms the good judgment of the lady in the most 
positive way. 

Don't count too much on the grocer's profession of honesty,” 
counsels a co-operative enthusiast, “He’s apt to cheat you 
every weigh.” 

WHEN a subscription was raised for Fox, somebody said it was 
a delicate subject, and wondered how Fox would take it. “ Why, 
quarterly, to be sure |” said George Selwyn. 


“Ou, Tommy, that was abominable in you to eat your little 
3ister’s share of the cake !” “ Why,” said Tommy, “ didn’t you tell 
me, mamma, that I was always to take her part ?” 


‘*T never ask a gentleman for money,” said a tailor. “ But sup- 


pose he doesn’t pay you ?” “ Well, if he doesn’t pay me within a 
reasonable time, I conclude he is no/ a gentleman—and then I ask 
him.” 


Ir is ratner rough on the male editor, who has to edit a column 
of female fashion notes, for some one to maliciously make him say 
that the old style bustle has been succeeded by a patent corsage 
with a bouquet. 

“You are the most stuck-up chap I ever saw,” remarked a 
young lady to a youth whom she met at a taffy pull, to which he 
retorted : “‘ And you are just as sweet as you are candied.” Another 
leap year horror ! 


“‘ How 1s the earth divided ?” asked a pompous examiner, who 
had already worn out the ence of the class, ‘‘ By earthquakes,” 
replied one boy, after which the examiner found that he had 
enough of that class. 


Lrrrie Arthur has been to church. ‘How did you like the 
sermon ?” asked his sister. “ Pretty well,” responded the youthfn! 
critic. ‘‘ The beginning was very good and so was the end, but it 
had too much middle.” 


A FRIEND called upon Rossini one day, and found him smoking. 
“ Ah, that is good,” said he, taking out his cigar-case—“‘ you don 
object!” ‘‘ Pardon me,” replied the artist, placidly, ‘‘ the smoke of 
my own cigar satisfies me.” 


A LAWYER once jeeringly asked a Quaker if he could tell the dif- 
ference between also and likewise. ‘Oh, yes,” said the Quaker. 
“Erskine is a great lawyer ; his talents are admitted by almost 
every one, You are a lawyer also, but not likeiise.” 


A sERvanNT girl, who was employed to pickle hor master’s cab- 
bages, took the opportunity to pa he her master’s pickles. She 
is the same woman who was happy and careless when she was 
young, and cappy and hairless when she was old, 


SunDAY-scHOOL teacher, about to comment on the conduct of 
men and women during Divine service: ‘“‘ Now do you know why 
women do not take off their bonnets in church ?” Small boy: “ ’Cos 
they ain’t got no looking-glasses to put ’em on again by.” 


“Yps,” said the doctor, “you are certainly threatened with 
scarlet fever.” ‘‘ What shall I do, what shall I do?’ she moaned, 
in great distress. ‘Oh, doctor, couldn’t you throw it into some 
other kind of fever? Scarlet is so trying to my complexion.” 


A LITTLE girl sat on the floor, be pos After a while she stop- 
ped and seemed buried in thought. gup suddenly, she said, 
‘Mamma, what wasI crying about ?” ‘“ Because I wouldn't let 
you go down town.” “Oh, yes,” and she set up another howl. 


“‘ CHaRes,’”’said Mr. Mundane, “ i cannot hope to succeed in 
the wa: you are going. You should take advantage of your oppor- 
tunities.” “‘ Father,” replied the young man, his breast heaving 
with emotion, ‘I hope Iam too much of a gentleman to take ad- 
vantage of anything.” 


“TI sHOULD so like to have a coin dated the year of my birth,” 
said a maiden lady of uncertain age to a male acquaintance. “Do 
you think you could get one for me ?” “Tam afraid not,” he re- 
plied. ‘Very old coins are to be found only in valuable collec- 
tions.” And yet he cannot see why, when he met the lady the next 
day, she did not speak to him. 
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THE last thing from an impassioned printer to his sweetheart: 
““Would you were a note of exclamation and I a parenthesis (! )” 


Sicn in the shop window: “ Boy wanted.” Young wife to her 
eae “My dear, isn't that too bad? Isuppose they have all 
girls.” 

One of the Harvard students has fitted up his room at a cost of 
$4,000. We suspect that the young man’s room is better than his 
company. 

A CONTEMPORARY Suggests as a proper name for a lawyer's wife, 
Sue. We should consider. You-fve-me-ah (Euphemia) as more 
expressive. 


ASWELL, who stuttered horribly, paid attention to a very pretty 
actress. “ Ah, sir,” said she, “life is too short. I haven't time to 
listen to you.” 


Ou, dear!” exclaimed Edith to her doll, “Ido wish you would 
sit still. I never saw such an ya ere in my life. hy don’t 
you act like grown people, and be still and stupid for awhile!” 


Tommy went fishing the other day without permission of his 
mother, Next esr & neighbor’s son met him, and asked: 
“Did you catch anyth yesterday, “Tommy?” “ Not till I got 
home,” was the rather sad responso. 


Horace GREELEY, whose meciuneri tt was almost illegible, once 
wrote: “‘ Women now manage most of the public libraries in Massa- 
chusetts” ; and the compositors it: « 
of their public babies by mastication.” 


A Lazy Ld was one day examined by his teacher in arithmetic. 
He was asked, “ Surpass you had $500, and gave away $400; how 
would you ascertain how much you had remaining ?” He replied, 
drawlingly, ‘‘ Well, sir, I—I’d just count it.” 


omen now worry most 


A GENTLEMAN, who was blessed with a musical son-in-law, on 
seeing an item to the effect that ‘‘the musician, like the cook, 
makes his bread out of it,” remarked, ‘‘ That may be so in some in- 
stances, but in my case the musician makes his bread out of me.” 


An old German merchant in the city was informed that a lady 
had called to see him in his absence. “A lady,” he mused aloud— 
“a lady |’? Upon an accurate description bathe etre, he suddenly 
beigatoned up and added, ‘Oh, dot vas no y 1! Dot vas my 
vife. : 

ScenE—Warehouse near the centre of a country-town. Young 
lady customer to shopman: ‘‘Can you tell me where the t-office 
is?” & an, eagerly: “It’s at the other end of the town.” 
Young lady customer, innocently: ‘‘ And which is the other end, if 
you please ?” Shopman blushes and explains. 


A BEFRESHMENT-BAR On & northern railway is kept by a veteran 
baker. A sprightly young traveler complained of one of his pies 
the other day. Theold man became angry. ‘‘ Young man,” he said, 
severely, “I made pies before you were born.” “ Yes,” responded 
the traveler, ‘‘ I fancy this must be one of those samo pies!’ 


A MATTER OF OBSERVATION. 
A busy retail grocer 
Whom you all surely know, sir, 
‘Was asked one day, in a friendly way, 
ey country chap who had come to stay 
ill the mail came in at the close of day, 
“What are your gross receipts, sir ?” 
‘He, hal ha! ha! ho, ho, sir?” 
Laughed the busy retail grocer, 
As he pointed out, with laugh and shout, 
The barrels and boxes rcnged about, 
“You can plainly see, beyond a doubt; 
What are grocery seats, sir!” 


Jack had gone off and got himself lost, and he also found him- 
self and walked home. “ Are you not sorry that you ran away and 
got lost ?” asked the paternal ancestor, with a tone of grief and re- 

rovul, “I wasn't lost.” ‘ But nobody knew where you was.” “I 
new where I was myself.” That settles it. A boy who knows 
where he is himself can never get lost. 


A WESTERN clergyman was very anxious to goto a circus. He 
thought if he only had some children he would take them and thus 
make the satisfaction of their curiosity a justification for his going 
with them. Having none, he called upon a brother cl who 
had & boy and tried to borrow him. The plan wcll not work. 
The brother clergyman remarked, “ I’ve waited a long time for my 
poy to et big enough to go to a circus, and now I want to use him 
m E 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


AN old physician, retired from practice, having had placed in 
his hands by an East India missionary the formula of a simple 
vegetable remedy for the speedy and permanent cure of Consump- 
tion, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and Lung Affec- 
tions, also a positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility and all 
Nervous Complaints, having tested its wonderful curative powers 
in thousands of cases, has felt it his duty to make it known to his 
suffering fellows, Actuated by this motive and a desire to relieve 
human suffering, I will send free of ch to all who desire it, this 
recipe in German, French or English, with full directions for pre- 
paring and using. Sent by mail by addressing with stamp Deming 
this paper, W. A. Noyes, 149 Power’s Block, Rochester, N.Y. 
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RUSSIA’S LATEST ANNEXATION—MERV. 


By Norton RUTHERFORD. 


Far-sEEmnG politicians have long since resigned the 
hope of establishing moral Chinese walls on both sides of 
the unabsorbed Central Asian region to prevent the pio- 
neers of England and of Russia crossing the borders of 
the two empires and roaming over the country inter- 
vening between them. Sooner or later the two empires 
will touch each other in Asia, and until this is accom- 
plished there will be a succession of such enterprises as 
carried Mr. O’Donovan to Merv and Gospodin Lessar to 
the Afghan outposts of Herat. England’s official policy 
in India is to prevent Englishmen frgm wandering about 
Afghanistan ; and if this has been successful hitherto, the 
circumstance is due less to the wishes and the instruc- 
tions of the Government than to the fact that Afghanistan 
is so well known, that no incentive exists to provoke the 
traveler to cross the Indian border. The case is different 
with the new Russian province beyond the Caspian. 
Outside it lies a region more or less unexplored, and 


which, consequently, cannot but provoke the curiosity of 
enterprising Russians. To expect Russians to suppress 
this feeling out of respect for a policy of apathy on the 
Indian border for which they entertain no esteem, be- 
trays an ignorance of human nature inexcusable in any 
political writer or statesman. No matter how much 
England may be offended, Russian pioneering operations 
may be expected to continue until the Cossack confronts 
the Sikh, And now that Merv has been annexed to 
Russia, it may be destined to become the “‘ cockpit of 
Asia.” 

In the year 1879 a ‘‘ punitory expedition,” consist- 
ing of 20,000 men with 15,000 camels, under General 
Lazareff, was sent out by Russia to chastise the Tekkc- 
Turcomans ; but the real object of the expedition was 
Merv, an important post, from which both Medshed, in 
Persia, and Herat, in Afghanistan, are readily accessible. 
The Ameer of Afghanistan, Shere Ali, who regarded 
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Beloochistan as a tributary province, and saw in the an- 
nexation of the tributary a preliminary to the conquest of 
the suzerain, displayed a disposition to seek a Russian 
alliance. On the 22d of July, 1878, a Russian Ambassador, 
General Stolyetoff, appeared in Cabul, with a suite of 
several officers and a guard of Cossacks, while a larger 
escort remained in waiting on the frontier ; and on the 
5th of September General Kaufmann received a return 
embassy from the Ameer in Tashkent. 

This was a breach of the understanding by which a sort 
of neutral zone had been established between the English 
and Russian possessions in Asia, and was afterward ex- 
plained by the Czar’s Government as part of their pre- 
parations for war at a moment when war with England 
seemed imminent. At this time English inquiries at St. 
Petersburg were auswered with prevarications and denials, 
and when the fact of Stolyetoff’s mission was at length 
admitted, it was explained as a mere act of courtesy on 
General Kaufmann’s part, for which the Central Goyern- 
ment was not responsible. 

Simultaneously with these intrigues in Cabul an ex- 
pedition against Merv was in preparation, which, if it had 
been successful, would have enabled Russia to seize 
Herat, and contend for the mastery of Afghanistan on 
equal terms with England. 

With the uprising of the Afghans, who relied on Russian 
assistance ; the massacre of Major Cavagnari and his suite, 
and the campaign of General Roberts, the readers of the 
Porvtar Moytuty are doubtless familiar. The Liberal 
Government (Mr. Gladstone’s), which came into power in 
April, 1880, decided to abandon the ‘scientific frontier,” 
and retire within the former boundaries ; but the task of 
getting out of the country proved almost as difficult as 
that of getting in had been. General Roberts had to 
fight inch by inch, and until little by little the remaining 
positions in Afghanistan were surrendered to the natives ; 
and at last abandoning Candahar, the English troops re- 
traced their steps across the Bolan Pass, leaving the 
Afghans to their own devices. And here is the fruit 
borne on the upas-tree : $80,000,000 made a burden on 
the already embarrassed Indian exchequer ; 50,000 lives 
of friend and foe wasted ; and the bitter hatred on the 
part of the natives toward England, which time had been 
gradually wearing out, revived. Russia could not have 
wished for any greater success. 

In the meantime Russia had not been idle. General 
Skoboleff undertook a campaign against the Akal- 
Tekkes, and after some fierce fighting captured their 
stronghold, Geok Tepe. The Russians annexed the con- 
quered territory, and sending out their surveyors, es- 
corted by Cossack cavalry, pushed on their frontier as far 
as Askabad, on the Persian border. This was in direct 
violation of the spirit, if not of the letter, of Prince Gort- 
chakoff's assurances to Lord Loftus, the British ambas- 
sador, in 1874. England protested, and Skoboleff halted. 
But his object had been completely gained. He had es- 
tablished the Russian baso at the other side of the Cas- 
pian, at Krasnavodsk, and built a line of railway as far 
as Bami, on the border of the Akal-Tekke oasis, just 
conquered —a purely strategic project — thus obviating 
the necessity, in future, of camel-trains crossing these 
waterless steppes. : 

Having gained the Akal-Tekke oasis, with which they 
now had railway connection, the Russians found them- 
selyes impregnably planted in the heart of Southern Cen- 
tral Asia, and it was merely a question of time when 
Merv, like a ripe pear, should drop into theit grasp. 

Mery, and not Balk, Cabul or Herat, is the real key to 

4 for Russia, Once holding Merv, she can advance on 


any of those places at her chosen time, with secure com- 
munications behind her and abundant supplies. z 

The indifference of the British Government with regard 
to Russia’s annexation of Merv may be attributed to the 
transfer of England's political centre of power from the 
Bosphorus to the Nile. England has now secured all the 
chief stations on the sea road to India, and thus reduced 
the neutrality of the Bosphorus to a matter of secondary 
consideration. She has, therefore, ceased to be the im- 
placable opponent of Russia at Constantinople which she 
once was, and consequently has so much the less fear of 
Russia's opposition to all amicable arrangements in Cen- 
tral Asia, on the northern frontier of India. Egypt, and 
not Constantinople, is now England’s key to her Eastern 
possessions, and this key the British Government will 
eventually put into its pocket. 

Thanks to the evacuation of Candahar, England stands 
in this position in regard to the Key of India: that 
though she may protest, she cannot enforce compliance 
with her wishes. Had she retained Candahar she could 
have held over Russia’s head the threat of occupying 
Herat, in the event of the railway being pushed menac- 
ingly in that direction. That power is gone from her for 
ever. The Gladstone Government flung it heedlessly 
away, together with all other fruits of the millions ster- 
ling invested in the Afghan war. The threat to ocenpy 
Herat is a weapon which is now in Russia’s hands. 
Before a single Sepoy could arrive before Herat to defend 
it, Russia, thanks to the Transcaspian Railway and her 
new position on the-Perso-Turcoman frontier, could be 
mistress of the place an entire fortnight, any fraction of 
which period would be sufficient for her troops to put the 
fortress in a condition to resist an English siege ; while 
at the same time Russia could pour reinforcements into 
Herat from the Caucasus a clear month in advance of 
English succor arriving on the scene from Great Britain. 
In this manner, Herat is already more within the control 
of Russia than within the control of England ; and each 
mile further the Transcaspian Railway advances, the more 
the Key of India passes under her influence. 

Of course, the Russian authorities do not trumpet 
abroad the military and political advantages they are 
aware they would derive from the construction of the 
Herat Railway. It would arouse the hostility of England 
to the scheme if they were to be so impolitic as this. 
Their support to the project is based upon the ‘ com- 
mercial advantages” to be obtained by the construction 
of the line; advantages arising not merely from the 
tapping of the commerce of Central Asia, but from the 
acquisition of the overland trade with India. 

This is the El Dorado that the promoter of the Russo- 
Indian Railway, General Annenkoff, holds before his 
countrymen in his brochure, “The Akal -Tekke Oasis 
and Roads to India.” The overland trade of India, he 
says, has always enormously enriched the countries 
through which it has passed. It is within the power of 
Russia to tap it. If she constructs her section to Herat, 
England, he believes, will readily extend her Indian 
system to the same point from the mouth of the Bolan 
Pass, a distance of 599 miles. From Sibi to Candahar 
plans exist of a railway the late Beaconsfield Administra- 
tion intended to construct had it remained in power. 
From Candahar to Herat the country, although mountain- 
ous in parts, is infinitely easier to traverse with a railway 
than the section from Sibi to Candahar. Consequently, 
there exists no natural obstacle to prevent the construe- 
tion of the 1,122 miles of railway necessary to join the 
Indian railway system at Sibi with the Russian railway 
system at Kizil Arvat. Such a junction would establish 
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direct railway communication, not only between St. Peters- 
burg and Caleutta, but also between London and the cap- 
ital of India. And there is this to be said on behalf of An- 
nenkoft’s scheme: the railway would be a real overland 
railway. There would be only three short breaks of sea— 
from Dover to Calais, from Sebastopol to Poti, and from 
Baku to Michailovsk, each only of a few hours’ duration, 
the whole of the way ; and in this respect it would sur- 
pass the Euphrates scheme, with its sea-voyage to Alex- 
andretta on the one hand, and from the Persian Gulf to 
-India on the other. Such a superiority seems to General 
Annenkoff so marked, that he is sanguine enough to be- 
lieve England would readily support his scheme, and run 
on her Indian railway system to Herat, to join the Rus- 
sian line. In a recent conversation he even expressed 
a belief England would use the railway to send her 
reliefs to India, ‘‘I strongly think so,” he said, on that 
occasion. ‘‘I do not speak officially, but I think no 
difficulty would arise. At any rate, the line could be 
used by officers and merchants, the journey from Eng- 
land to India only occupying nine days.” 

We cannot say we share his views as to the willingness 
of England to send troops to India through Russia, or 
the readiness of Russia to allow them to pass through her 
territory ; but there is very little doubt that if the line 
were constructed it would attract a very large amount of 
the passenger traffic that now passes through the Suez 
Canal. This point, however, need not be discussed, be- 
cause Russia, in projecting the extension of the Trans- 
caspian Railway to India, is not mfluenced in the slightest 
by considerations of pounds, shillings and pence, and it 
would therefore, be simply throwing time away to argue 
what the probable traffic would be. All Russian and 
English experts of note are agreed that the possession of 
Herat by Russia would imperil England’s hold upon 
India, and render an occupation of Constantinople feasi- 
ble. By spending ten millions of dollars to extend the 
Transcaspian Railway to Herat, Russia would virtually 
aunex the Key of India, and enable her statesmen to keep 
Calcutta and Constantinople in a perpetual flutter. 

When the Russian schemo is completed there will be 
railway communication between St. Petersburg and Cal- 
cutta, broken only by the thirty-six hours’ sea run from 
Sebastopol to Poti, and by the twenty-four honrs’ run 
from Baku to Krasnovodsk. The only assailable points 
along the line will be the short stretch across the Black 
Sea, and the section closest to India. 

England, on the other hand, cannot establish similar 
overland communication between London and Calcutta. 
In time of war, the short cut across the Continent fol- 
lowed by the mails would be closed to her reinforcements. 
Her troops would have to be conveyed by sea round to 
the Mediterranean, and thence to Kurratchee via the 
Suez Canal ; or else deposited half way at some point op- 
posite Cyprus, and thence conveyed by means of an over- 
land railway to the Persian Gulf, to be there shipped 
again and carried on to India, If it be affirmed that the 
reinforcements would be exposed to a flank attack from 
the Russians at Kars in passing along the Euphrates 
Valley, it may with equal truth be pointed out that this 
is a defect that applies equally to the transport of troops 
by sea to India. When Russia completes her land com- 
mimnications with India they will be self-inclosed and un- 
assailable. England’s sea communications, on the other 
hand will always be open to attack overy inch of the way 
by the ernisers of the enemy. 

Russia will soon be nearer to India than England her- 
self. Buta good deal will have to be done ere any at- 
tempt can be made to obtain possession of Sarakh, 
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Meanwhile there is an idea of constructing a new road 
from Merv to Herat! Not a bad idea, by any means, as 
read by Muscovite lights. 

It is a noteworthy fact that the ground now separating 
the Russians and the English in Asia has, over and over 
again, been crossed by immense armies, a fact proving its 
passableness to-day. From the invasion by the Persians, 
under Darius, more than five centuries before the Christ- 
ian era, every successive wave of invasion that swept the 
plains of Hindoostan always proceeded by way of Afghan- 
istan, The Turcomans pointed out to O'Donovan the 
spot where local tradition says Alexander the Creat 
encamped on his way to India. We know that Alexander 
entered Balk (Bactra), crossing the Hindoo Koosh into 
Cabul, and thence proceeding southward, passed the 
Indus at Attock, a route now much used, into the Pun- 
jaub. Tamerlane crossed, with his hordes, at the very 
spot, more than seventeen centuries later. Genghis Khan, 
Mahmoud of Ghuzni, Sultan Baber, and Nadir Shah, all 
took the same road. And there is nothing to prevent the 
Russians from marching over the same track, when they 
see fit, unless, which is not likely, a larger Anglo-Indian 
force can be brought to stop thom. Certain it is now, 
that when the Russian and English interests clash once 
more, Central Asia will be the theatre of the greatest con- 
flict it has seen for centuries. Just as Russia, in all her 
recent wars with Turkey, strikes the enemy in Asia and 
Enrope simultaneously, she will next time mect John 
Bull in India, as well as at Sebastopol. 

In compensation for the annexation of Merv, Russia 
now offers to make her Central Asian possessions free to 
English merchants, who are now excluded, provided 
England furnish the money to build a canal from the Sca 
of Aral to the Indian frontier. This is something like in- 
viting a man to help in making the rope that is intended 
to hang him. It would furnish more of an outlet for 
Russian products than a channel for the introduction of 
English commerce ; and, besides, Russia may have an 
idea that she would have canal, India, and all, by-and-by. 
This offer may be bettcr understood when we remember 
that only last year a Ural merchant discovered a water- 
way, through the Merty-Koultouk, leading from the Volga 
to the Sea of Aral. General Tchernaieff then went over 
the same way, and verified the navigability of the route. 
Russia, by means of this canal, would find a free water- 
way uniting her directly with India. 

The English, as a counter-move, now threaten to seize 
Herat, though what advantage that can be to them they 
themselyes cannot explain. Had they grasped Herat 
before the Russians seized Merv, they would haye accom- 
plished a master-stroke, as they might then have made it 
next to impossible for Russia to gain a footing on the 
eastern side of the Bactrian desert. They could then 
have met the Russian forces after a toilsome and danger- 
ous march over a desert expanse, and to defeat them 
would be to destroy them. 

But, by the possession of Merv, that danger for Russia 
is removed, and she can now mass all her resources in the 
Mery oasis, close to Herat, and can bring them for- 
ward at her leisure by the new military route from the 
Caspian. Sho need not wait in case she should want re- 
inforcements, as she has an army of 200,000 men, on a 
peace footing, in the Caucasus. And there is no enemy 
to interfere with her line of march from the Caucasus to 
Mery. Besides, should England meet Russia in Herat, 
and suffer a defeat, what effect would it have on the Indian 
populations behind her? Herat is at present only au 
empty stable ; the horse is at Mery. Andif the English 
now hasten to lock the door of the empty building, tho 
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Russians are not likely to 
open it. 

The Merv oasis is not a 
natural oasis, as it appears 
to be on first inspection 
from the surrounding wil- 
derness. The soil and the 
vegetation are exactly the 
same throughout the entire 
expanse stretching to tho 
north from the Atak right 
up to the borders of Bokhara 
and Afghanistan. The 
whole of this expanse, in- 
cluding, of course, the 
sandy patches, which also 
exist in the Merv oasis 
itself, might be made to 
have the same aspect as 
Mery by simply running 
through it a sufficient num- 
ber of irrigation-canals from 
the Atak, the Tejend, the 
Murghab, and the Oxus, 
Such canals, in an aban- 
doned form, are met with 
everywhere, and at one 
period watered the whole 
of the country, now waste. 

Even with its artificial 
irrigation and settled popu- 
lation, the Merv oasis is far 
from being as well culti- 
vated as, for instance, the 
oasis of Khiva. The abun- 
dance of water in the Oxus 
at Khiva does not account 
for this, since there is 
plenty of water in the Merv 
oasis. The fact of the mat- 
ter is, the Tekke-Turcomans 
do not know how to put 
three bricks on one another ; 
they are not such skillful 
gardeners ; they are awk- 
ward in handling tools, and, 
more than anything else, 
they are far from being so 
industrious as the Khivans. 

Like the Khivan oasis, 
that of Merv consists of a 
clayey plain, intersected 
here and there by sands. 
In length and breadth it 
is about forty miles, and its 
area, therefore, is about 
16,000 square miles. The 
River Murghab divides this 
expanse into almost twa 
equal parts, northeast and 
southwest. At the entrance 
of the river into the oasis 
is constructed the immense 
dam of Kaushid Khan, which 
diverts the water equally 
among the two sections of 
the oasis by means of two 
main canals: the Otamish 
and Tokhtamish, The small 
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remainder of the water left flows along the natural chan- 
nel of the river. 

Each of these two canals distributes water throughout 
forty-eight leading arteries (four more are now being con- 
structed), which in their turn feed hundreds of irrigation- 
canals, thus covering almost equally the entire expanse of 
the oasis with a network of water. The whole of the land 
between the canals is surrounded by clay walls, and 
covered with crops of wheat, djevena or sorgo, sesame, 
rice, cotton and barley. Many gardens produce a mar- 
velous number of water-melons and sweet melons, and 
here and there orchards and vineyards are found. 

Amidst such conditions dwell the semi-settled popula- 
- tion of Merv, occupying aouwls or obas, consisting each of 
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The Mervli purposely exaggerate their numbers. They 
try to make everybody believe that they comprise 100,000 
kibitkas, and themselves are persuaded that this figure is 
only 20,000 too high. Collected information estimates 
the population at 46,000 kibitkas, or 230,000 souls. Of this 
number 36,000 kibitkas belong exclusively to the Tekkes, 
whom Kaushid Khan brought with him from Sarakh 
to conquer the present oasis. As conquerors they exer- 
cise authority over the whole of the land and canals. The 
remaining 10,000 kibitkas consist of casual arrivals from 
the Akal tribe, the Sariks, the Salors, the Ersaris, the 
Atas, the Mahteems, the Yomoods, the Midjioors, the 
Khodjas, the Shikhs, and, lastly, twenty-six Jewish 
families. All these, except the Jews, hire land and water 


groups of 200 from the sovy- 
or 300 kibit- se SS ~. ereign tribe. 
kas. For the / f * The Jews oc: 
most part, / cupy the po. 
three or four | sition of par- 
kibitkas form | iahs, and, as 
smallergroups everywhere, 
pitched along- concern them- 
side their own selves only 
portion of with trade. 
land. Here The Merv- 
thei# ewners Tekkes  con- 
train against sist of four 
the walls of principal 
their field- clans, the 
towers, or Sitchmaz, the 
their elay cab- Bakshi, the 
ins, the apri- Vekeel andthe 
cot or the mul- Beg. The first 
berry-tree. two form the 
Such are the Otamish half, 
features of the and occupy 
landscape the southwest 
at Merv. THE FORTRESS OF MERY. portion of the 
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oasis ; the latter two, the Tokhtamish, dwelling upon 
the remainder. These clans are further subdivided into 
twenty-six branches, each with its own name, and dwell- 
ing in separate communities. 

The principal oceupation of the people is agriculture 
and cattle-rearing ; if we omit foraying, which, until re- 
cer‘ly, was the chief pursuit of the Merv-Tekkes. A few 
artisans are to be found, such as smiths, bootmakers, sad- 
ders and silver-workers, but they are all of them inferior 
tradesmen. This cannot be said of the women, who are 
famous, far and wide, for their embroidery and carpets. 

Hospitality is regarded as a sacred duty by the Merv- 
“ekkes. Any guest, no matter his creed or nationality, 
iiay rely upon immunity from danger for himself and his 
belongings directly he is beneath the roof of the first 
hovel he meets on the way. But, apart from this and 
tieir wonderful bravery, there is no other sympathetic 
trait in the people. 

It is unnecessary to point out that until recently every- 
body lived by robbing and stealing. The Merv-Tekkes 
Litterly regret the wane of the aleman, or foray, and on 
that account look upon the neighborhood of the Russians 
as a savage dog regards his muzzle. They are inhumanly 
cruel. One had only to look at the Persian slaves here to 
assure himself of this. These unfortunates were taken 
prisoners after the destruction of the Persian army, in 
1860, and since then, a period of twenty-two years, have 
languished in chains in the vain hope of being some day 
ransomed. 

At Merv there were, until its annexation to Russia, 
several hundreds of these poor wretches, for the most 
part broken-down old men, who were in despair of ever 
being liberated. Thick and heavy chains, about three- 
quarters of a yard in length, confined their legs together, 
and barely allowed them to move half a foot at the time. 

Besides being cruel, the Merv-Tekkes never keep a 
promise or an oath if it suits their purpose to break it. 
Neither relationship nor friendship keeps them from pil- 
fering and stealing. 

In excess of this, they are liars and gluttons. They 
love sweets more than children do. No matter how much 
sugar and how many biscuits are served up with the tea, 
whatever is left over is carried off to the visitor's pocket 
without any ceremony. They are frightfully envious ; 
they have no notion of decency or shame ; and finally, 
among all the Turcomans there is not a people so unat- 
tractive in every respect, morally, as the Tekkes of Merv. 

Let us add to this, that the license of individual will is 
carried to an extreme, and gives rise to dangers not only 
ia the oasis, but everywhere around it. Eternal quarrels 
exist between the branches of the various clans, and there 
is an utter absence of any organization to keep a check 
upon disorder. Free caravan intercourse and regular 
trade with the oasis will not be possible until Merv 
rests at the foot of Akal—in plainer words, at the foot 
of Russia, 

We have just spoken of foraying as having diminished. 
This is true, since the arena of the former raids has been 
largely restricted of late, and the alemans can no longer 
assume the huge proportions they used to do in times 
gone by, when Akhal was unconquered. Still, all the 
same, small raids continue to be conducted against the 
people of the Atak, and close to the frontier. 

The oasis of Merv is considerable richer than that of 
Akhal Tekke. The population own 242 flocks, or about 
160,000 head of shcep, and 26 herds of camels, or 7,800 
animals, These figures are tolerably accurate, because 


the Turcomans know the number of flocks and herds of. 


cach clan, and as nearly as possible the number of an- 


| imals. 


They themselyes reckon, on an average, one 
horse to every four kibitkas, a donkey to every two, and 
a head of horned cattle to every one; on this basis there 
should be 11,500 horses, 23,000 donkeys, and 46,000 head 
of cattle. 

With respect to agriculture, the following details will 
prove tolerably accurate: Two-thirds of the population 
sow on an average a tchooval (250 Ibs.) of wheat to every 
tent. Wheat yields twenty-fold, and sorgo 200-300 fold. 
Of the latter, however, only one-third of the population 
sow seed at the rate of thirty-six pounds per kibitka; the 
remainder only sow about three pounds. Throughout 
the entire oasis it would scarcely be possible to obtain 
more than 36,000 pounds of this grain ; the same also, 
with rice. The Mervis use an immense quantity of 
sesame oil with their food, but half of the seed from 
which it is expressed is brought from the Tejend and the 
Atak. The oil cake is used for feeding camels. 

Silk is only slightly cultivated. Cotton is exported to 
the extent of 100 camel-loads, or 54,000 pounds. Water- 
melons and sweet melons serve as food for the poorer 
part of the population two-thirds of the year. A large 
area of ground is applied to their cultivation, and they 
grow splendidly here. Sometimes, however, the oasis 
swarms with frightful numbers of red beetles, eplled 
kekene, which, like locusts, destroy the entire melon crop. 
This was the case in 1881. There is also a disease called 
sheere, common to melons, which causes the plant to 
wither. 

Grapes, peaches and apricots are the sole fruit obtain- 
able at Mery, except the ¢éootoo, or mulberry. 

There ‘are no regular stores at Merv. Those who wish 
to buy, and those who wish to sell, assemble twice a week, 
on Tuesdays and Saturdays, in the market-square between 
the fortress and the Murghab. Merv becomes quite liyely 
on these days : all the roads leading to the bazaar swarm 
with riders and pedestrians. On such occasions camels 
and donkeys usually carry two persons a piece. Seyen 
or eight thousand people assemble in the market-square, 
without a single woman among them, and all the animals 
are left tied to the walls of the fortress. 

The entire crowd—some with ready-made shoes or 
clothes, others with wicker-baskets or copper or wooden 
vessels, others again with female ornaments, with faleons, 
with cattle, ete., circulate round about roofless inclesnres, 
inside which traders expose, on the naked ground, Mescow 
chintzes, Persian sugar, opium, green tea, dried lemons, 
tobacco, Bokharan samovars, cotton, etc. But, with the 
exception of a few carpets and covers, there is nefhing 
original or valuable for sale. 

Mr. Marvin in his interesting book, ‘‘ The Russians at 
Merv,”’ thus describes a visit to the bazaar : 

‘We, that is to say, Kosikh and I, rode into this crowd 
in Tekke costume, accompanied by six djigits and pre- 
ceded by ten foot-captains, furnished by Kara Kuli, and 
having huge staves in their hands. The bazaar was at its 
height, and at the outset we attracted no attention. After 
awhile, however, the cry of Ooroos (Russians) was raised 
in the crowd, and grew louder and more frequent the 
further we advanced. In this manner we rode through 
the bazaar, and turned to come back. 

‘« By this time the swarm of inqnisitives began to dose 
round us on every side, pushing and pressing one another. 
Suddenly, without any warning, the crowd fell upon us 
with cries of ‘Voor, Voor! Down with them ! down with 
them I 

“The moment was a critical one. We grasped our 
revolvers. But the staves of the foot-captains cleared a 
path for us, and the crowd fell back. We then rodo 
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quietly round the rest of the bazaar without any further 
interruption, for the aim of those who had raised the cry 
lad been accomplished. They had taken advantage of 
the tumult to lay their hands on everything they could.” 

The prices at the bazaar are as follows: A batman, or 
thirty-two seeree (seventy pounds) of wheat costs a Merv 
kran, or sixteen cents. In the Autumn it is to be had 
still cheaper than this. Rice costs nearly a dollar the 
balman ; sorgo a kran, or sixteen cents ; barley a tenghe, 
or ten cents ; and cotton four tenghes, or forty cents the 
batman. 

Let us take a peep at the inner life of Merv and the 
Mervese. Eating seems to be the main object of a Turco- 
man’s life, and, provided he has an adequate supply of 
the better class of nutriment, he will remain inactive and 
indolent. He will not even go upon a chappow or aleman, 
those species of raids which, for the younger members of 
the community, have the double advantage of mingling 
pleasure and profit. At the bottom the Turcoman is 
not fond of fighting; he would much rather supply his 
wants by some other means, though he decidedly prefers 
raiding, with all its concomitant risks, to anything like 
steady labor in the fields, or other industrial pursuit. 

The everyday life of a wealthy Turcoman is a very in- 
dolent one. He rises a little before dawn, which he can 
well afford to do, inasmuch as he spends the best part of 
the middle of the day in siesta, and retires to bed at an 
early hour in the evening Having washed, and lighted 
his water-pipe, he sits smoking, awaiting the production 
of the hot fresh bread which the female members of the 
household are preparing; and then, having made his 
breakfast, and smoked again for half an hour, he talks 
with the people who drop in to arrange his ordinary mat- 
ters of business, whether in connection with his flocks 
and herds, or his traffic with Meshed. The rest of the 
day is spent in the idlest possible fashion, Those who 
are compelled to work proceed, immediately after break- 
fast, to toil in the fields, or follow their avocations as 
sheepskin-dressers, shoemakers, or the like. At Merv, 
those who follow any occupation of this kind are few, 
indeed. Once a man passes the age of forty, he delegates 
all his work to the younger members of his family, and 
never dreams of doing anything himself. In the event, 
however, of raids or defensive fighting, men of compara- 
tively advanced age deem it to be their duty to take part 
with the youngest in the necessary martial toils. 

It often happens that a Turcoman’s sons are so numer- 
ous that he cannot find occupation for them all upon the 
grounds which he cultivates, or in looking after his cattle 
while grazing. In cases like this, some of them either 
hire themselves as camel-drivers to and from Bokhara 
and Meshed, or else work at wages of two krans a day on 
the farms of some of the richer Turcomans, particularly 
at harvest and irrigation times. Should any one feel so 
disposed, he has always plenty of unoccupied ground 
from which to choose a site for the planting of crops on 
his own account ; but as a younger son of this descrip- 
tion can rarely raise the necessary funds for the seed, and 
at the same time support himself while engaged in the 
preliminary labors of cultivation and until his crops have 
ripened, such as these are few indeed. 

It is only when a Turcoman marries, which he seldom 
does until he has accumulated or received from his pa- 
rents some small capital, that he ever sets up as an agri- 
culturist on his own account. He then purchases a 
house, a second-hand one, costing from seventy-five to 
a hundred krans ($15 to $20), and settles somewhere in 
the neighborhood of the secondary irrigation - streams 
branching from the Novur or Alasha Canal, accordingly 


as he belongs to the Toktamish or Otamish, and proceeds 
to dig a minor watercourse for the irrigation of the land, 
the cultivation of which he undertakes, which must be 
within the particular district inhabited by the clan or 
subdivision of which he is a member. Some, especially 
those inhabiting the western border of the oasis—the 
Sitchmaz, for instance—occupy themselves in collecting 
the tamarisk-trunks, which are to be procured in abund- 
ance in the neighborhood of Dash Robat. These are 
sold, sometimes in their natural state, and sometimes 
burned into charcoal, ‘both on account of the convenience 
of carrying it in this form and of its inherent value. 

The female members ofthe family are mainly occupied 
in household duties. They do all the cooking and fetch- 
ing of water, and the daughters, for whom there is no 
other occupation, occupy themselves in the manufacture 
of embroidered skulleaps, carpets, shirts, saddle-bags, 
and socks of variegated tints for the better classes. The 
silk and cotton robes worn by the men and women are 
made by special persons. The women manufacture their 
own garments, the cloth being purchased from the mer- 
chants at the bazaar. 

When a Turcoman is blessed with a large number of 
daughters, he contrives to realize a considerable sum per 
annum by the felt and other carpets which they make. 
In this case an er, or hut, is set part as a workshop, and 
three or four girls are usually occupied apon each 
carpet, sometimes for a couple of months. 

Each girl generally manufactures two extra fine carpets, 
to form part of her dowry when she marries. When this 
has been done, she devotes herself to producing goods 
for the markets at Meshed and Bokhara, where the Turco- 
man carpets fetch a much higher price than those manu- 
factured in Khorassan or beyond the Oxus. Sometimes 
these carpets are made partly of silk, brought from Bok- 
hara. They are generally twice the size of the ordinary 
ones, which are made from sheep’s wool and camel’s-hair 
mingled with a little cotton, and are almost entirely of 
silk. Shey fetch enormous prices, as much as $250 being 
given for one measuring eight feet square. 

O'Donovan, in his fascinating story of ‘“‘ Merv,” thus 
describes his entry into the “‘ Queen of the World”: 

“‘Tt was a dismal morning when, after a halt in some 
grim ruins, we made straight for Merv, still distant six- 
teen miles. Our spirits were low; we were wet, tired 
and hungry. Much of the ground we passed was under 
water through the action of the irrigation-trenches, used 
in the cultivation of the ground, and altogether every- 
thing seemed depressing, when through the rain-mist bee- 
hive-shaped outlines were visible. They were the first 
aladjaks of Merv, and I strained my eyes eagerly to catch 
a sight through the fog of the domes and minarets which 
I expected to see looming athwart it above the embattled 
walls of the ‘Queen of the World.’ 

‘“‘Here came a pause. Some of my conductors sud- 
denly entertained doubts as to my nationality, and my 
motives for visiting them in their inner penetralia. 

“« ‘How could any one know that I was not a Russian ? 
‘What will our friends say when we bring him among 
them ?” ‘Who knows but he has a brigade of Cossacks at 
his heels ” ‘ What is his business here ?’ Such were the 
words I heard pass between them. The more considerate 
said, ‘Who knows but that they will kill him at the first 
village ?’ 

‘For two long, weary hours we sat on horseback in the 
driving rain, our backs to the wind, awaiting the result of 
this field council. Some of the party looked daggers at 
me, and seemed inclined to solve the matter by there and 
then finishing me off; but the better-minded majority 
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I rode up—the women, with 

their draggled locks and rain- 

sodden, witchlike garments, 

perhaps the most weird of all. 

We were at the Bakshih vil- . 
lage of Beg Murad Khan—onoe 
through which the caravans 
passed to and fro. 

‘“‘There was new wonder- 
ment on all sides as to what 
kind of person I might prove 
to be, and all seemed to take 
it for granted that I was a 
prisoner. So far as my per- 
sonal appearance went, I 
might have passed for any- 
thing. I wore an enormous 
tiara of grayish-black sheep- 


= = = = SS SS skin, eighteen inches in height. 
BUSSIANS LAYING A RAILROAD AS THEY ADVANCE. Over my shoulders was a 
seemed to get their own way. ee scien iach eS Sa at ge as 
One of the latter rode up to a \ 
me and told me not to be 
afraid—that all would yet be 


right, he hoped. He added 
significantly, that if all were 
not right, I should have only 
myself to blame for coming 
there. 

‘* A decision was come to at 
last, and we rode straight to 
the first huts, which we could 
see faintly through the mist a 
mile or two off. A number 
of bales of silk, with some 
tobacco, tea, and other mer- 
chandise from Bokhara, lay 
around, for a caravan which 
had come from the latter place 
was on the point of re-starting 
for Meshed. A crowd of wild- 
looking people of both sexes, ; - Pais tag , 
who were busying themselves {§ Ie Mh : ha 
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with packing the bales upon | = i oe “Sas > % =. al & + — 
camels, left their work to stare |" _ = Sen La —— 
at myself and my cavalcade as CAPTURE Ox GEOK TEPE BY 1HE RUSSIANS, IN 1881 


—_. drenched leopard - skin; be- 

=| neath which could be seen 
my travel-stained, much-worn ‘ 
| (ulster overcoat. My legs were 
caparisoned in long, black 
boots, armed with great steel 
spurs, appendages utterly un- j 
known in Turkestan. A sabre 
and revolving carbine com: 
pleted my outfit. 

“‘T dismounted at the door 
of a hut to which my horse 
was peremptorily led. Here 
I was at last in the heart of 
the Turcoman territory. The 
circular beehive - house into 
which I was shown was in- 
stantaneously crowded almost 
to suffocation. Some one, after 
ase : a prolonged struggle, pulled 
A TURKOMAN FAMILY IN THE MOUNTAINS GOING TO MARKET. off my wet riding - boots ; 
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another substituted a lambskin mantle for my drenched 
leopardskin and overcoat. A bowl of scalding hot green 
tea, without sugar, and tasting like a dose of Epsom 
salts, completed my material comforts. I sat close to 
the fire, and warmed my shivering members. All the 
time, the assembled people were gazing at me with an 
eagerness of expression that no words could convey. 

‘“« Angry voices, reaching me from a hut close by, told 
me in half-heard words that the general opinion was not 
in my favor. ‘ Who knows but he is a Russian, and come 
to survey the road, and we will have an aleman (hostile 
foray) on our backs in forty-eight hours ? 

** At ten o’clock on the following morning I was ordered 
to mount my horse and proceed to headquarters—to Merv 
itself, the seat of the Tekke Government, that mysterious 
goal to which I had been so long looking forward. It was 
still raining, and the flat country presented a wretchedly 
dismal appearance. I was escorted by twenty horsemen, 
and preceded and followed by over 100 persons on foot. 
We rode in a northwesterly directions, crossing large 
and deep irrigation - canals, roughly bridged over by 
tree-trunks covered with brambles and earth, and floun- 
dering a good deal through flooded spaces. Then the 
weather began to brighten somewhat, and I was able to 
look round. 

“On every side was an immense plain, here and there 
broken by extensive plantations of trees, and hundreds of 
groups of bechive-shaped huts, each group consisting of 


from 50 to 200 dwellings. The villages were usually from 
one to two miles apart. The ground was everywhere 
well tilled, cornfields and great melonbeds alternating. 
Another hour brought us to the banks of the Murghab, 
which I now saw for the first time. We crossed it upon 
arickety bridge, supported on unhewn tree-trunks planted 
vertically in the river-bed, the roadway being four feet 
wide, and devoid of anything in the shape of a parapet. 
This structure was nearly fifteen feet above the surface of 
the river. 

“T soon after found myself in the midst of about 200 
huts, ranged in rows of 200 or 300 yards in length. In 
front of one of the foremost waved a small red banner, 
from a lance-shaft lashed to the top of a pole. This 
marked the residence of Kadjar Khan the Ichthyar, or 
executive chief, elected by the leading persons of the 
entire Merv district. Five hundred yards distant, to the 
northward, loomed a long line of earthwork, forming a 
front of a mile and ‘a half in length, and shutting out the 
prospect in that direction. 


* * * * * 


‘Long before the sun was well above the horizon a 
surging crowd had gathered around my tent, the interio: 
of which was also crammed with members of Mery soci 
ety, all eager to interview the mysterious stranger who 
had fallen among them, as it were, from the clouds. 
They were, as a rule, the same sort of dressing-gown- 
robed, sheepskin - clad, gigantic - hatted beings as tlie 
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Yamud Turcomans whom I had met so frequently upon 
the Caspian shore. They invariably sat upon their heels 
in a kneeling position, their folded arms resting upon the 
fronts of their thighs, and gazed at me with the ludi- 
crous eagerness which may be observed in baboons and 
apes when some unfamiliar object meets their eyes. I 
had been fast asleep, my head resting upon a heap of 
baggage, and my body covered over with a large sheep- 
skin mantle, but these people waited patiently until it 
might suit me to let myself be seen, for it is an inviolable 
piece of etiquette among them never to disturb a sleeper. 

“The manner of washing my face and hands called 
forth loud exclamations ; and the operation of combing 
my hair seemed greatly to tickle their fancies.” 

A home in Mery is primitive enough. ‘ The furniture 
is simple. The fire occupies the middle of the apartment, 
under the central opening of the dome. The half of the 
floor remote from the entrance is covered with a hetché, 
or felt carpet, nearly an inch thick. On this are laid, 
here and there, Turcoman carpets, six or seven feet long 
by four or five in breadth, on which the inhabitants sit by 
day and sleep by night. The semicircle next the door is 
bare of earth, and on it chopping of wood, cooking, and 
other rough domestic operations, are conducted. Round 
the walls hang large, flat camel-bags, six feet by four, 
one side being entirely composed of the rich carpet-work 
in which the Turcoman women excel. Ordinarily, all 
the household goods are packed in these bags, for transit 
from place to place on the backs of camels. When 
empty they form a picturesque tapestry. 

‘“‘ Besides the primitive horizontal handmill, or quern of 
our Celtic forefathers, and the samovar, which is in almost 
hourly requisition—for the courtesies of Central Asia re- 
quire that every stranger be presented with a cup of tea 
immediately upon his arrival—nothing more exists in the 
way of houschold furniture. Hung on one side are the 
saddle and other horse-trappings of the master of the 
establishment, along with his sabre and musket. The 
horses are tethered by the fetlock close by the door of 
the ev, and in cold weather are covered by the Western 
Turcomans with a great cloth of felt. 

‘‘Within the roof, and near its top, hang a couple of 
lamb or goat skins, turned inside out and smoke-dried. 
The neck-aperture is kept widely open by four crossed 
sticks. These skins swing to and fro in the air-current 
produced by the fire, and are termed toon’k. They evi- 
dently attached some mysterious importance to it, but 
were loath to explain. Near the doorway is sewn a piece 
of linen or calico, four or five inches square, forming a 
pocket for the reception of the bounties of wandering 
spirits. This they call the ¢arum. A horseshoe, too, is 
occasionally to be found nailed upon the threshold. 
These are the principal superstitious usages of the Tur- 
comans. I was surprised to find how few they were.” 

* * * * * * 

“T selected the ordinary Turcoman costume—a long 
crimson tunic of coarse Bokhara silk, with slender black- 
and-yellow combined stripe. Over this comes a light- 
brown flowing garment, of fine camel’s-hair tissue. I 
next purchased an embroidered skullcap, a sheepskin 
hat, shirt, sash, wide white cotton trousers, and a pair of 
broad-toed slippers, of red stamped Russian leather. 
Stockings are rarely worn—never with slippers. When 
long riding-boots are used, the feet and ankles are 
swathed in a band like wrapping. In severe weather 
the enormous greatcoat, styled a kusgun, is worn. Some- 
times this is replaced by a heavy mantle of woven sheep's 
wool. Thus equipped, though I was far from getting rid 
of the troublesome curiosity of my neighbors, I obtained 
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much relief in this regard, and was enabled, in company 
with some acquaintances, to stroll about the villagu, 
generally with a following of 200 persons.” 

The immediate cause of Merv’s submission may be 
briefly narrated : In consequence of Persia’s complaints 
of Tekke depredations made in November of last year, the 
Governor of the Trancaspian sent several companies of 
infantry and two and a half squadrons of Cossacks and 
several guns to intimidate the Mervli, with orders for the 
detachment to halt within 120 versts of Merv. This dis- 
play evidently frightened the Khans of Merv, and when 
M. Alikhanoff appeared in their very midst, surrounded 
by a Cossack escort and bearing a letter from General 


, Komaroff to one of their chiefs, they all knew that the 


days of their independence were numbered. The offer of 
the recipient of the letter to persuade his fellow-Khans to 
go over to Russia, and General Komaroff’s reply, laying 
down the conditions of their renouncing slavery and lib- 
erating their Afghan, Persian and Russian prisoners, were 
speedily followed by the whole tribe submitting. 

While M. Alikhanoff was in Merv he studied with Yoo- 
soof Khan, a boy of seventeen, brother of Maktoom Kuli, 
who commanded the Akal-Tekkes against Skoboleff, and 
who received the rank of Major when in Moscow last 
Spring, during the coronation festivities. The popnlar 
assembly which settled the point of submission to Rnssia 
met in the house of Yoosoof Khan’s mother. The petition 
was drawn up in Jalar on a huge sheet of parchment, and 
was signed by all the Deputies who reached Askhabad by 
February 6th, accompanied by Colonel Maratoff, com- 
manding the expeditionary corps which had been sent to 
the Merv frontier. The oath of allegiance was solemnly 
taken on February 12th, in the Governor's house, the 
Deputies swearing upon a copy of the Koran, which was 
brought by a Moliah from Geok Tepe. General Komaroff 
welcomed them in an eloquent speech. The oath was 
taken according to the usual form, and the act of sub- 
mission was drawn up and signed by all present. This 
document and others relating to the same matters were 
brought to St. Petersburg by Colonel Maratoff. 

The prisoners captured by the Mervli were liberated. 
and Afghans and Persians returned to their respectiy: 
countries. Of thirty-seven Russian subjects, twenty went 
directly home and seventeen to Askhabad. The cattle 
which had been taken from the Persians were sent to 
Khorassan. 


COUNTESS: MARY; THE. LADY OF 
SLAINS. 


Tue east coast of Scotland has fared less well at the 
hands of novelists and poets than the west, though there 
are wild seas and dangerous rocks, natural bridges and 
arches, sonorous cayerns, ete., on the shore that looks 
across to Norway. And, as usual, each old house that 
occupies a spur of granite reaching seaward has histeries 
of bygone marvels, romances, legends, call them what 
you will. 

Slains Castle—the modern building, but nearly as mas- 
sive as the remains of the ruined castle of the same name 
—did not look inviting on the drizzly day whenI reached 
it. Anything more unlike the ideal of an English country- 
house could scarcely be found. No avenue, no trees, no 
lawn, no pleasure-grounds. A low, one-story granite 
pile, with that unusual feature, a basement ; no vines or 
creeping-plants—bareness everywhere, for the winds in 
Winter are the chief thing with reference to which every 
arrangement, whether building or planting, is made. 
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The house is eight miles from Peterhead, in Aberdeen- 
shire, a fishing-village and important local centre ; but 
there are hamlets with scanty and coarse possibilities of 
provisions, should a snow-block or a prolonged storm at 
sea reduce the great house to extremities. 

It was August when I saw the place, but fogs, like those 
on the Newfoundland Banks, were as likely to fall sud- 
denly like a curtain as if it had been November. 

Above the cliffs stretched moors just getting purple 
with heather-bloom, but the real beauty and character of 
the place were in the cliffs themselves, the red Aberdeen 
granite in 
masses, Cov- 
ered at the 
base with 
brown-yel- 
low mats of 
seaweed. 

Through 
the caves 
and over the 
peaks flew 
the  count- 
less gray- 
and - white 
seagulls, and 
rarely a sail, 
other than 
that of a fish- 
ing - smack, 
crossed the 
water in 
sight of the 
house, yet 
tales of a 
wreck close 
on that shore 
were tradi- 


tionary in the 
famil. 


y. 

Inside, the 
house was 
as odd and 
unique as 
outside ; the 
two wide 
corridors, 
glass -roofed, 
crossed it at 
right angles 
and met ina 
central  cir- 
eular hall, 


juncts were all peculiar, and one could not help asking 
who was the subject of this evidently valued family por- 
trait. 

‘She was Lord High Constable of Scotland,” explained 
my host. ‘‘ You know the office was at one time heredi- 
tary in our family, and when Mary, eldest daughter of the 
twelfth Earl of Erroll, became, in default of heirs male, 
head of the family in her own right, the badge of the 
office, the white staff, came to her with the title and the 
estates. 

‘Later on her husband, on + :blic and state occasions, 
carried the 
staff as her 
rep resenta- 
tive. 

“She was 
more learned 
and efficient 
than she was 
beautifnl, or 
even attract- 
ive ; an excel- 
lent woman 
of business, 
and a vigil- 
ant ‘master’ 
and ‘land- 
lord,’ also an 
exceptional 
linguist, for 
she knew 
Latin, Ger- 
man, Dutch 
and French, 
and I can 
show you 
books in 
those lan- 
guages which 
she and her 
husband are 
said to have 
added to the 


you would 
least expect 
to occur in 
connection 
with such a 
person was a 
romantic 
marriage. 


while narrow She was nch 

passages, like and homely, 

the spokes of : : g and that 
RUSSIA’S LATEST ANNEXATION—MERY.— HOWLING DERVISHES IN TURKESTAN.—SEE PAGE 513. 

a wheel, led generally 


to the rooms on the outer sides. This arrangement 
resulted in the inclosing, by the father of the present 
owner, of the original square courtyard. 

The living-rooms all looked seaward, and their windows 
were often washed by the salt spray from the waves below. 
Here was told me the story of Countess Mary, and one or 
two more family tales, all more or less connected with the 
fixtures scattered through the house. 

Countess Mary was, in her portrait, a large, masculine 
woman, anything but good-looking, dressed in a dark- 
brown and rather shapeless garment. She held in her 
hand a short, thick staff. The face, attitude and ad- 


means interested suitors. Of these she had plenty, but 
she was too sensible—some said, too hard—not to see 
through them, and accordingly was perversely bent 
upon attracting a certain distant cousin, a good-looking, 
straightforward man, Alexander Hay, falconer, of Dal- 
gaty, who had a small estate of his own, and refused 
to pay court to her. 

‘‘There is, no doubt, I suppose, that she really loved 
him, as well as respected him for his manliness. And 
now comes the romance, though it is only a family tradi- 
tion, and not quite a proved fact. He had, frankly enough, 
though not very gallantly, spoken of her plainness of 
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features as a drawback, and respectful as his words had 
always been, he had let it be understood among his com- 
panions that his wooing his homely cousin was out of the 
question. 

‘« Tradition says again that this came to the ears of the 
Countess Mary, and that she vowed to make him change 
his mind. Some time after this he left the neighborhood 
of Slains, and went to London, whence news came of 
him, through fashionable rumor, as one of the ‘ goodliest’ 
man at court, favored by the women ; a man among a 
generation of fops or drunkards, honest and outspoken. 

‘* What with opposition, indifference, absence and hear- 
say, Countess Mary loved Hay of Dalgaty more and 
more, but never did this love make her one whit less 
imperious, less quick at business, less watchful of her 
rights, or less attentive to her duties. 

“Some months after Mr. Hay left, the countess went to 
England with one maid only. It was given out that she 
was going to Bath, the fashionable watering-place of that 
day, early in the eighteenth century. 

**Now comes the pith of the romance, for when she got 
to London she is said to have dressed as a man, and made 
the acquaintance of Hay of Dalgaty at a coffee-house 
frequented by young men of dash and money. She 
looked better in her disguise than in her proper dress ; 
but she bore herself as a rather grave and stately man, so 
that many of her fashionable comrades shunned her as a 
prig, and disliked her for her standoffishness. 

“ Alexander Hay, on the contrary, took a liking to his 
mysterious new acquaintance, whose behavior seemed a 


relief to him after the frivolous life of which he was fast 
getting tired. 

“‘To be brief, the Countess Mary, in her character of 
chance acquaintance, skillfully, after a time, brought on 
a quarrel—that is, such an affair as gentlemen, in those 
days, thought it unavoidable to settle by a duel ; but she 
made a strange request of her antagonist—namely, that he 
would meet her without witnesses. 

“His knowledge of the supposed young man’s grave 
and trustworthy character made him agree without mora 
than a passing surprise or hesitation ; and, accordingly, 
each came to the rendezvous unaccompanied by seconds. 

. “What passed is not exactly set down in the family 
legend. One account says that they crossed swords 
before she made herself known ; another has it that she 
came masked, and spoke to him more plainly about his 
absent Scotch cousin than she would have dared to do 
face to face, even though still unidentified. 

“Anyhow, they came to an understanding before they 
parted, and he returned to London, but was strangely re- 
ticent to his friends about details of the meeting, while 
the supposed friend and antagonist appeared no more 
either at coffee-house, racket-court or bowling-alley. 

“The Countess Mary, in due time, came home to 
Slains, and several weeks after her return Alexander Hay 
rode over from Dalgaty Castle to pay his respects. In 
the end they were married, and lived happily for twenty- 
seven years. 

‘“*T can show you in the old church of Slains the tomb- 
stone of this devoted couple, with a fine Latin inscription 
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On it, somewhat to the effect of Shakespeare’s famous ad- 
juration not to remove his bones. It says that under this 
stone ‘are laid neither gold nor silver, nor any sort of 
treasure, but the bodies of the loving husband and wife, 
Mary, Countess of Erroll, and Alexander Hay, of Dalgaty, 
who lived twenty-seven years in peaceful and loving mat- 
rimony, and wished to be buried here beside each other, 
and pray that this stone may not be moved, nor their re- 
mains disturbed, but that they may both be allowed to 
rest in the Lord until He shall call them to the resurrec- 
tion of that blessed life which they look forward to out of 
the mercy of God, and through the merits of the Saviour, 
the Lord Jesus Christ.’ 

“So far the story of Countess Mary. Now come with 
me to the charter-room, and I will show you the place on 
the roll which bears the quaint heading. You shall read 
for yourself.” 

The charter-room is a small room off the library, 
where various precious old family documents, on parch- 
ment and on paper, printed and manuscript, with illus- 
trations colored and otherwise, are kept, and also the 
many modern genealogical books, bearing reference to 
the family and its branches and connections. 

What ‘‘Scotch Cousinship ” entails, may be seen by 
the pile of literature, including county histories and his- 
tories of ‘‘ parishes” and ‘‘ hundreds,” according to an- 
cient land divisions. 

Daniel Gurney, a famous Quaker merchant, whose re- 
presentatives are financial powers to this day in Lombard 
Street (the Wall Street of London), married into the Hay 
family, and in a large family record of his own gives the 
Hays a large place. 

This book my host showed me, turning to the well- 


_thumbed part in which the legend of the Hawkstone at. 


St. Madoes, Perthshire, is told. 

This mighty boulder stands on the ‘‘ marches ” of what 
is known to have been Hay property, though the estate 
was lost centuries ago. It was said to have been set up 
to commemorate a defeat of the Danes at Duncarty, about 
nine hundred years ago, when, tradition says, the Hays 
were peasanis. 

“A Scotch army,” began my host again, getting enthu- 
siastic and poetical, ‘‘ had fought the Danes all day, at ter- 
rible odds, and, almost decimated and eut to pieces, fled 
before them at last in despair, when they met Hay and 
his two sons plowing their field. These three men were 
of giant strength and courage, and saw at a glance what 
disgrace must come on their country—for King Kenneth 
Ill. was among the discomfited army—if the flight could 
not be turned to victory. The Hays armed themselves with 
the yokes and shares of their heavy plows, and stood with a 
few of the foremost runaways, blocking up the only pass 
through which the fugitives could escape. As the flying 
army came up they were thrown back on their pursuers, 
who were equally taken by surprise, and a new battle en- 
sued, when the Hays, like giants, protected the King's 
person, and did the work of twenty men, encouraging the 
desperate Scots, till the Danes fled backward in their 
turn, The victorious army marched into Perth headed 
by the Hays, with their bloody yokes and shares carried 
proudly aloft, and the King made Hay Earl of Erroll, 
and gave him as much land asa falcon could compass at 
one flight. The bird (a falcon afterward becoming the 
family crest) made a circuit of six miles long and four 
broad, and alighted on the Hawkstone of St.Madoes, be- 
tween Arole and Jay, and so began the family fortunes ; 
Yut, as my Unele Gurney reminds his readers, the Scotch 
f vrophet,’ Thomas the Rhymer, was not far wrong in his 
ogtical second sight—taught him, no doubt by the 
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fairies, who are said to have enchanted and enslaved him— 
when he wrote of the Erroll lands these ominous words : 


“« While the mistletoe bats on Erroll’s aik (oak), 
And that aik stands fast, 
The Hays shall flourish, and their good gray hawk 
Shall nocht flinch before the blast, 
But when the root of the aik decays, 
And the mistletoe dwives (fades) on its withered breast, 
The grass shall grow on Erroll’s heartstane, 
And the corbio roup (ravens croak) in the fuleon’s nest.’ 


“ All of which has happened—that is, figuratively—for 
the Hays lost all that land, The mistletoe, you know, was 
our badge, though now the bog-myrtle is. (Scotch fami- 
lies have such ‘ badges’ in addition to crests, etc., and a 
silver brooch in the shape of the badge is often worn in 
the Scotch cap or bonnet.) 

‘«* Before we go over to Countess Mary's tomb, however, 
let me show you this roll,’ and he took from a cedar case, 
with ancient leather straps for hinges, a parchment, en- 
titled ‘The Copy of the Tabill (table) quhilk (which) ves 
(was) at Cowpar, of all the Erles of Erroll quhik ves 
buryd in the Abbey Kir thair,’ and showed me in its 
proper place among names that covered 500 years’ time, 
the name and titles of the heroine of the duel. Then wo 
went to see the tombstone in the church, and also the 
rough block of granite preserved as the very stone on 
which old Hay, the conqueror of the Danes, is said to 
have sat down to rest after the battle of Duncarty. 

““*¥You seem to be a race destined to strange things 
and daring acts,’ I said to my host, who answered, lightly, 
‘Oh, that is a matter of course among all of us High- 
landers !’ To prove which he added, he would tell me of 
the silly foolhardiness of a friend of his grandfather, 
whose life-size portrait on horseback I had noticed in the 
dining-room. This man and horse are rather famous as a 
couple of well-matched dare-devils, and in London had 
been known to achieve, for a wager, the feat of leaping 
lengthwise clean over along dining-table, full of guests at 
dinner, without touching a glass of wine, or brushing a 
powdered head. The Duke of N was not very young 
when he performed in this fashion, and, of course, never 
did such things except when he was not sober, which was 
the case on the occasion my host spoke of, when he rode 
round the dangerous precipice, the Bullers of Buchan, a 
mile from Slains, on a wild November night. It was 
dark, and he made the wager at dinner, after two bottles 
of wine. I had seen the ‘Bullers’ or boilers, yesterday, 
a cavern or hole, 200 feet deep, with the sea churning and 
frothing below, a narrow, high arch, letting in the waves, 
and jagged walls rising to the mouth, the edge of which 
was broken into the narrowest ridge round the rim of this 
frightful ‘ boiler.’ A sure-footed man would look twice 
before he crawled round that treacherous edge, but the 
duke and his horse—which it was natural the country- 
people should whisper was the devil—rode round it that 
very night, and did it within eight minutes, the rider 
merely swearing a deep oath and calliug for another drink 
the moment he set foot again on firm ground. The por- 
trait of the horse is splendid, and, as far as the animal was 
concerned, that night's ride did him credit.” 

“«*Whose is that other portrait ? I asked. ‘A great 
contrast to the dare-devil duke, is it not ?? And I pointed 
to a boy of fifteen, fair-haired, in a cricketing suit, with a 
bat in his hand. 

“Ah, that involves another tragedy,’ said my host. 
‘He was my uncle, and was killed at Quatre Bras, in 1815. 
He was an ensign, and was carrying orders from one part 
of the field to the other, and almost the first gun that was 
fired killed him. After the fight some Belgian peasants 
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were found by our soldiers gathered around him, gravely 
disputing if he was a British officer or an angel in dis- 
guise ; he lay there looking so fair and sweet. If he had 
lived he would have been Earl of Erroll, though the fitls, 
even in his time would have come to him sadly short of 
its belongings, for his spendthrift father got rid of no 
less than twelve separate estates. Well may the ‘‘ raven 
croak” over the descendants of the energetic ‘ Countess 


Mary.’ ” bd 


THE PEARLY PALACE: 
A LEGEND OF THE LURLEIBERG. 


© On! guard thee from the Lurleiberg, 
And from the dread Gewirr,” 

said the boatman’s wife, “for the Lurlei’s song 
Is fatal to all who hear, 


“ The words sung by the Lurlei nymph 
Like ghostly spells will be, 

To draw thee from this human world, } 
From thy little child and me.” 


Said tho boatman: “I've no heart for love, 
But the love of wife so dear, 

And ean safely guide my boat along, 
Were a hundred sirens “near.” 


Streaming tears from her sweet sad eyes 
Gently he wiped away; 

Then gayly kissed his little child, 
And hastened to tho bay. - 


The wife fell at the Virgin’s fect,’ 
And prayed intent and long; 

The man sailed to the dread Gewirr, 
Singing a careless song. 


He neared the brow of the Lurlei, 
And he smiled and jested then; 
“Come out, ye wily nymphs,” he eried, 
“Ye are match for no true men.” 


Only a sighing voiee he heard, 
As of some sweet soul distressed ; 
Only a plaintive wail that seemed 
The wail of a human breast. 


‘Shall I steel my heart to this,” he said, 
“ And win a coward’s name ? 

No! not to fear a drowning girl, 
tut to dare a witch I came.” 


Hs leaps toward the golden hair, 
Toward the snowy arm ; 

‘Fear not,” he said, “ but trust to me, 
I'll save thee from every harm.” 


The golden hair twines round his feet 
And round his powerless hands; 
Never were fetters half so strong 
As those slender silken bands, 


Down from the sight of earth and sky, 
Through the waters blue and dim, 

To the witching home of water-god 
Those fetters are dragging him. 


Down to the dripping coral caves, 
With roofs of stalactite, 

Where hang a thousand shelly lamps, 
Shedding a roseate light. 


Down to the pearly palaces, 
Where crystal waters rolled, 

A crimson seaweed carpeting 
O’er floors of gems and gold. 


There were gorgeous wreaths of opal, 
Set in ground of glassy jet; 
Not an inch but could well furnish 
To a queen her coronct. . 


eee 


Amber, carnelian, sardonyx, 
Turquoise and malachite, 

Were wreathed in jewelly chaplets, 
Ever dewy, fresh and bright. 


There were sounds of sweeter singing 
Than the softest vesper prayer; 

There were perfumes of such bouquets 
As only kings prepare, 


A maiden fair as Summer, 
And fresher than the Spring, 
Kneels to the humble boatman, 
As to the lord the king. 


“ Drink, and be monareh and maste. 
Of a palace paved with gold; 

Drink,” she cried, “ and inherit 
Pleasure and wealth untold.” 


He holds the cup in his fingers, . 
He trembles and tries to pray, 

But he cannot remember the Credo, 
Though he said it yesterday. 


Like a drunken man he staggers, 
Half reluctant, half inclined, 

When a sound of distant voices 
Rouses his drowsy mind. 


The monks of St. Goar are chanting 
Their Aves at even-song, 

And the breeze that rose with sunset 
Beareth the chant along. 


To the ground the boatman dashes 
The cup of enchanted wine; 

From his breast he draws an image 
Of the cross and form divine. 


He prayeth a Paternoster, 
As only believers pray, 

And before the prayer is ended 
Tho nymph hath fled away. 


A tremor ran through the arches 
Of chrysolite and spars, 

The twinkling lamps of jasper 
Dropped down like shooting stars, 


Vanished the ruby goblets, 
The perfume of costly meat, 

The sounds of fairy music, 
Tho glancing of fairy feet. 


And up to the sights familiar, 
Through the waters blue and dim, 

To the home of his wife and darling 
Strange hands are bearing him. 


And a voice, though the voice of no fairy, 
Whispers straight into his ear, 

“Not in thine own strength venture 
‘Again near the dread Gewirr. 


“No power hath the nymph of the Lurlei, 
Or any sprite or fay, 

To enchant a soul immortal, 
If he only trust and pray. 


“But never again with singing, 
With jesting and scorn come here, 
To tempt the spirits of darkness, 
Ever too ready and near! 


“Como humbly in faith of heaven— 
And pray as thou rowest along, 
Then no Lurlei nymph can wile theo 

With ever so sweet a song.” 


And no more in derision 
Did the boatman go that way, 

But crossed himself by the Lurleiberg, 
And not onee forgot to pray. 
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A MAN’S PITIFUL HATE, AND A WOMAN’S HATEFUL PITY. 


THE BOATMAN. 


By CiARLES MACKAY. 


THE bridegroom smiled a happy smile, 
The bride was sweetly blushing, 

And o’er the water's tranquil breast 
A sound of bells came gushing. 

The bridesmaids laugh’d, or watch’d the light 
Upon the ripples quiver; 

But shadows dimm’d the boatman’s face 
Who row’d them o’er the river, 


Slow fell his oars; his thoughts were sad: 
‘Tis eighteen years in Summer 

Since o’er the stream I row’d the bride, 
New-born, a fairy comer. 

The bells rang gayly, as to-day, 
As to the font they brought her; 

And sire and mother wept for joy, 
At christ’ning of their daughter. 


“ And now once more across the streyem— 
May all kind thoughts possess her !— 

I row the bride and bridal guests, 
And pray that Heaven may bless her. 

The gun shines bright, each heart is light, 
The laugh rings loud and merry, 

And shouts of welcome from the shore 
Come booming o’er the ferry. 


“A third time she mustecross the flood, 
With Death, our lord and master; 

May I ne’er see that mournful day !”— 
Row, boatman, row us faster! 

Row, boatman, row; your oars are slow, 
Time flies, and Love is pressing, 

And you shall earn a double fee, 
Besides your lady’s blessing. 


A MAN’S PITIFUL HATE, AND A WOMAN'S HATEFUL PITY. 


Tr was dull and lonely at the Cottage by the Sea that 
Summer, partly in contrast with the previous Summer, 
which had been the blossom of Leila Crandon’s life, 
partly because she was not so well as she had been in all 
the three-and-twenty previous years of her life, and partly 
because her fellow-sojourners at the Cottage were very 
uninteresting persons, even including her respected 
father and the maiden aunt who had never filled the 
place of mother to Leila, although she loved to pose in 
that attitude. 

So when Mr. and Mrs. Alwyn, of the indigenous gentry 
at North Island, somewhat timidly invited the party at 
the Cottage to join them in a sail to Rhodis and a picnic 
under the shadow of the lighthouse, Leila at once ac- 
cepted, and finding nobody else of her party young 
enough to care for picnics, or worldly-wise enough to 
know that one’s own set is the last place in which to 
amuse one’s self, she placed herself under good Mrs. 
Alwyn’s chaperonage, where she figured much as a young 
hawk might, foster-mothered by an astonished hen, and 
went. 

On board she was ‘made acquainted” with several 
bouncing girls, some of them rustic, shy and satisfactory, 
and one or two electro-plated in city boarding-schools, 
and so spoiled for the station in which it had pleased God 
to place them without being fitted for any other; two or 
three men, funereal of aspect in presence of a stranger, 
but unbending in rural jocosity behind the mast or in sly 
corners with each other, and the soncy lasses who had 
not learned that it is ungenteel to be merry and natural. 

Besides these, was ‘‘my brother Tom,” as Mr. Alwyn 
presented him ; ‘‘Cap’n,” as the rest of the men hailed 
him ; Captain Alwyn, as Leila learned his name from his 
sister-in-law. 

Sitting and dreamily watching him from the seclusion 
of her sun-umbrella, as he took the chief share in getting 
the unwieldy barge off from shore and out in the open 
bay, Leila thought she had never seen a handsomer man, 
or one who would make a better model for the ideal pirate, 
with his crisp curls of dark hair, heavy brows, and great 
gloomy brown eyes; clear, dark skin ; handsome, cruel 
mouth, shaded by a mustache, brushed out in the Spanish 
style; and quick, athletic figure. 

‘* How do you like the looks of my brother Tom, Miss 
Leila ?” asked Mr. Alwyn, presently, as he came to sit 
beside his prime favorite among all the annual invaders 
of his native island 


“T should like him for the captain, if I were passenger 
on board a burning ship, and I wouldn’t like him for 
captain if I were ringleader on board a mutinous ship,” 
replied Miss Crandon, sententiously, and Mr. Atwyn 
slapped his broad, brown hand upon his knee, declaring, 
with his jovial laugh : 

“That’s it, that’s it, Miss Leila! Hit it right square 
on the head, as usual. I'll have to tell Tom that.” 

“Not to-day, please, Mr. Alwyn, unless you want to cut 
me off from speaking with your brother.” 

““That’s just what I don’t want, Miss Leila, forI most 
particularly want you to speak to him, and get ac- 
quainted with him, and like him. He's a splendid fellow 
—he is now, though I say it myself—and he’s been badly 
used, though I don’t know that I ought to say anything 
about it ; but still, to you——” 

“Please don't. If it’s a secret of your brother's, why 
should I know it? If it were you now, Mr. Alwyn—if 
anybody had been using you badly, I should take the 
intensest interest, and want to know every particular, and 
get so indignant—you can’t think.” 

And Leila, who took great delight in teasing and be- 
wildering this middle-aged, stolid and most honorable 
admirer, by Saracenic charges upon his solid phalanx of 
heavy artillery—never ready to receive him, but always 
elaborately firing a response long after the enemy was out 
of sight—laughed so merrily that Mrs. Alwyn smiled in 
placid homelike good-humor, and ‘‘ Cap'n Tom,” leaning 
against the foremast, turned, and, from beneath his bent 
brows, looked more critically than he had yet done at his 
brother’s companion. 

A slight, graceful and promising figure ; a head carried 
well up and back, with a profusion of golden hair ar- 
ranged in braids and curls whose feathery tips blended 
inextricably with the sunshine ; a skin so fine and close 
that neither wind nor sun nor salt-water could tarnish its 
creamy whiteness; gray-blue eyes, generally languid, 
sometimes disdainful, sometimes sparkling—as just now 
—with fun and merry malice ; a mouth almost too ripe 
and tempting, were it not for the pride standing sentinel 
over its bright beauty, and a chin so soft and white that 
one longed to feel it nestle in the hollow of his palm. 

Captain Alwyn noted every point of beauty, even to the 
dazzling hand slipped for a moment from its glove to 
arrange the refractory gypsy-hat, and covering itself again 
with a haste that told of at least one dear vanity ; and the 
slender arched foot, shod so elegantly yet subtantially. 
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He looked at all, listened for a few moments to the sweet, 
high-bred voice and musical laughter, and then, with an 
impatient sigh, he moved yet further forward, and throw- 
ing himself down at the bow of the boat, lay staring over 
into the water. 

Presently, two of the rustic maidens invaded the little 
forecastle-deck, and began the sort of attack usual with 
such artless aspirants for the notice of one of the sterner 
seX—As : 

“Say, Tom, you look kind of lonesome up here. I 
guess you've lost something overboard—haven’t you ?” 

‘‘Maybe it’s his heart,” suggested the second, rather 
bashfully. 

“ His heart! retorted number one, with a sprightly 
giggle. ‘He ain’t got any—everybody knows that !” 

“Most too much load for’ard there, Tom !” called out 
Mr. Alwyn, from the stern of the boat. ‘‘ Here, you come 
and steer, and I'll set those girls to work guessing a 
riddle I heard last night !” 

“Sorry to leave you, Belle and Kitty, without knowing 
how you settle it about my heart; but Mark is captain 
this trip, and I have got to obey orders and take my trick 
at the helm.” 

_ “Thope that Boston girl won't sit quite so close to you 
es she does to Mark, or you won’t have room to move the 
tiller,” replied Kitty, spitefully. 

And the young man moved aft with a smile upon his 
lips not quite so agreeable as their usual expression. 

‘* Don’t move, Miss Crandon !”’ was his first remark, in 
taking the seat vacated by his brother. ‘‘There’s plenty 
of room, and she trims better with all the weight we can 
get in the stern.” 

So Leila Crandon, fer too highbred for prudery, sat 
where she was, and Tom Alwyn, partly from natural 
courtesy, partly to pique the girls who, from time to 
time, cast envious and jealous glances at his companion, 
quite exerted himself to entertain her, and found it no 
difficult matter ; for Leila understood the art of discover- 
ing a man’s leading thought and favorite topic, and 
making it for the time being her own great object of in- 
terest ; one, probably, among many reasons for her pop- 
ularity among all sorts of persons. 

So she and Tom Alwyn talked -of cyclones and ty- 
phoons, and the pirates of the Indian Ocean, and the ice- 
bergs and winter-vanquished explorers of the Arctic 
Ocean, and the Malays who run amuck, and the hardy 
Greenlanders who pine among the Summer lands and 
seas, and prefer walrus-ball to pomegranates ; and just as 
they were inhaling with rapture the odor drifting down 
from boatloads of violets upon the Mediterranean Sea, 
and about to hear of the gardens where they grew, and 
the fragrant laboratories where they are expressed into 
the perfumes that beauty loves, the cheery voice of Mr. 
Alwyn again hailed his brother, this time most reluct- 
antly. 

“We're most in, Tom. You’d better run her into the 
cove while we get in the foresail.” 

‘We shall have to leave the violets drifting down 
before the wind until we are ashore on Rhodis Island, 
Miss Crandon,” said Tom, showing his white teeth in a 
smile which shone as well in his somewhat sombre cyes, 
lighting them to singular beauty. 

‘*A very pleasant fellow that,” said Leila to herself, as 
she picked her way up the path to the grove lying be- 
tween the landing and the lighthouse, ‘‘and, what is a 
little odd, he doesn’t especially admire me, or feel the 
least desire for a flirtation. It might be his grandmother 
he was talking to, All the better, it saves mea deal of 
trouble,” ; 


But in spite of this philosophical reflection, Miss Cran- 
don was not displeased to find that in the arrangement of 
the guests around the picnic feast so prettily spread be- 
neath the balsamic evergreens, Captain Tom’s seat was 
beside her own, and she graciously afforded him room 
upon the gray maud serving her as a carpet, a favor re- 
ceived with as much graceful nonchalance by the hand- 
some sailor as if he had always breathed the air of the 
salons. 

“Shouldn't you be making yourself generally useful, 
Captain Alwyn ?” inquired Leila, a little piqued at his 
indifference to his privileges. 

‘““Why, no, I don’t think so,” replied Tom, stretching 
himself into a luxurious attitude. ‘‘ These girls are well 
accustomed to take care of themselves, and there are 
other men here. If I am in your way, however, I can 
retire,” 

“ How absurd ! 
think ?” 

And so, half agreeing, half jarring, the two made ac- 
quaintance, and found the business so entertaining that, 
when the company dispersed to swing, to gather the de- 
licious mountain raspberries, to fish or to saunter, it 
seemed the most natural thing in the world that these two 
should still remain together, and saunter through the 
wood, until, arriving at a great rock overhanging the sea, 
they seated themselves in face of a lovely view, where 
island and water, and sky and floating gulls, and one 
white-winged vessel gliding before the wind, made up a 
picture to make an artist despair of imitation. The talk 
had come round to loves and hates, and the man was 
saying: 

‘* Both are follies. Love, the most foolish of the two. 
I have known both as heartily as most men, and the love 
has burned itself out, leaving no capacity for further folly 
in that direction.” 

‘And the hate ?' asked Leila, curiously. 

“The hate is burning hotter every day. I'm afraid 
sometimes to think of what alone would slake it.” 

“That is horrible, Captain Alwyn, and your look and 
voice are still more horrible.” 

“Excuse me. It’s not the way of your silken world to 
indulge in such feelings, far less to announce them in 
the presence of ladies ; but I, you know, come of an- 
other——’’ 

‘Don’t sneer, please, but tell me, if you choose to do 
so, why you hate so bitterly. What, in your eyes, is the 
unpardonable crime ?’’ 

‘“‘Treachery—the crime of Judas, the villain who was 
trusted, and who betrayed his trust and sold his Friend 
with a kiss. Is there anything worse ?” 

Leila Crandon’s face darkened swiftly, as if the ques- 
tion had penetrated some inner wound, and she answered, 
bitterly : 

“No. There is nothing worse than to betray a trust.” 

“Well, then, I will tell you a story. There was a man, 
young, ardent, full of faith and hope, and confiding fully, 
in those he loved, to do by him as he would have done 
by them. He loved a young girl, the only child of a 
widow, poor like himself, and he only waited for the time 
when, by his own toil—he was a seafaring man, by-the- 
way ——” 

“T understand who he was, yes.” 

‘““Well, he only waited for the time when he should be 
able to make a home both for the girl and her mother, 
who was delicate, and needing much comfort. 

‘“‘He had a liberal offer to go upon a long voyage—a 
voyage consuming more than a year’s time—but, with the 
proceeds, he would be able to marry, and after some 
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hesitation he resolved to accept, in spite of the tears of 
his beloved, who vowed that she should die of grief in 
his absence, while the invalid mother complained of the 
suffering they must both endure in losing his care. 

“To meet this last need, the simple-minded sailor 
finally resolved to call upon a friend, a man for whom he 
had once been able to do a considerable service, and who 
had many times declared that he could not rest until he 
found means of repaying the obligation. 

«This he now had, for he was a lawyer Ly profession, 
lived in the same city with the widow and her daughter, 
and had no ties of family to interest him. I suspect he 
was himself engaged to be married, but he was so secre- 
tive, and I so afraid of prying, that, although we were 
intimate friends, I knew nothing of his affairs. He con- 
sented to go and live with the widow and her daughter, 
and to look after their affairs, helping them by advice, or 
in any way that 
seemed called for. 
And so the sailor 
left him, and went 
upon his voyage.” 

Here Captain Al- 
wyn paused for a 
moment, and sat 
looking moodily 
out upon the 
waters, where the 
crisp waves curled 
before the noontide 
breeze, and the 
schooner crept 
stealthily in toward 
the shore. 

Leila did not 
speak; her gaze 
was fixed also upon 
the sea, and the 
little vessel drifting 
toward them, and 
the light of other 
days burned gloom- 
ily and dully in her 
unseeing eyes. Al- 
wyn resumed : 

“Two or three 
letters came—little, 
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was awaiting him—a letter from the—the Judas-friend. 
You can guess its contents, I dare say. Yes, the mother 
had died, the girl was alone ; she found that she had mis- 
taken her feelings toward me—toward the sailor, I mean 
—and the amount of all the rest of the fine phrases was, 
that they were married—had been married two months, 
or more—and that both felt it would not be best to see 
their friend—yes, Miss Crandon, they had the audacity to 
use that word !—it would not be best to meet their friend 
just at present, until time had shown him that the change 
was all for the best, and that it had been no real harm to 
him, and so on, and so on, and they had left the city, and 
should spend, perhaps, a year in traveling. I can’t 
repeat all the pitiful stuff, but that was the amount of it, 
and when I reached the end, and folded that letter to put 
carefully away, I folded into it an oath that shall yet be 
kept. That was five months ago yesterday, that day was, 
and I’ve been look- 
ing for them about 
all that time. A 
few weeks ago I 
came down here to 
see my brother, 
who is all that I 
have left of kith or 
kin; but I can’t 
stay—it kills me to 
lie idle. I shall 
start again in a few 
days, and renew my 
search until I find 
them.” 

“And then?’ 
asked Leila, breath- 
lessly, and as if far 
more than curiosity 
in the affairs of a 
stranger prompted 
the question ; Cap- 
tain Tom made a 
gesture of impa- 
tience. 

‘Only fools and 
braggarts announce 
intentions such as 
mine, Miss Cran- 
don. What do you 


simple, pretty love- 
letters, that the 
poor fool kissed and cherished as so much proof of his 
innocent darling’s constant love, and then a letter from 
the lawyer saying that a distant relative of the girl’s was 
dead, and she was his heiress ; one or two more from 
herself, and then nothing. 

‘“‘It was because his vessel aad been so delayed by con- 
trary winds and accident, the sailor told himself ; nothing 
was more uncertain than correspondence when one was 
afloat ; of course his Mamie had written, and of course 
the friend was caring for her, and all was right. But 
still those days and nights in the calm tropic seas were 
very long, and the anxiety, as each port drew near, was 
very sickening, and the disappointment in finding no 
letters was very keen. 

“At last the course lay homeward ; the Atlantic slipped 
behind us league by league, port was reached, the form- 
alities of landing passed, the vessel delivered into the 
owner’s hands, and then the poor trusting fool was at 
liberty to fly to his beloved. 

‘They were all gone from the old house ; but a letter 
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Bee ?” 

For Leila’s eyes 
were fixed in a half-terrified, half-incredulous stare 
upon some object beyond and behind her companion’s 
head, and as he spoke he turned and looked in the same 
direction. He saw the schooner so prominent a point 
of beauty in the view, and now evidently making for 
the same landing where lay their own barge, while a 
group of pleasure-seekers clustering at the stern were 
evidently making ready to go ashore, probably with the 
same idea of picnicking and amusement. 

Somewhat apart from the rest stood a man, one hand 
grasping a reed-point of the mainsail, his figure swaying 
easily with the movement of the craft, while, shading his 
eyes with the other hand, he scanned the scene before 
him. 

It was upon this figure that Leila’s eyes were fixed, and 
Captain Tom’s followed them, rested there a moment, 
and then a change, swift and terrible, passed over his 
face, and even his figure, which contracted and intensi- 
fied like that of a wild animal who suddenly beholds his 


prey. 
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‘* Armstrong !” whispered he, half rising, but Leila’s | scoff of those who envied me before, my whole life 
grasp upon his arm detained him. blighted, and yet without the privilege of complaint, or 
“I knew it was Bryce Armstrong who was your enemy,” | even of open suffering—bound to affect carelessness and 
said she, in a hard, restrained voice. ‘‘But if you have | gayety and ease, no matter what may lie just beneath the 
cause to complain of him, I have more. He was engaged | surface. No; your wrongs, your sufferings, are nothing 
to a young girl before he abandoned her for the sake of | to mine, and by their merit I claim this man as my own. 


A SLOVACK GIRL, 


stealing your love and her wealth, and that girl was called , You shall not touch him. Come, let us retreat before he 
Leila Crandon. Your wrong is great, no doubt, but what | sees us.” 

is it to mine ? You are a man; you can struggle, you can | She quietly withdrew from the rock, and, retreating 
resent, you can revenge, or, at least, you can go out into | just within the shelter of the grove, stood watching the 
the world, all over the world if you like, and so forget, | passengers of the schooner as they came ashore by means 
while I—a girl—what is left to me but to sit down, dis- | of a lifeboat. The man she called Bryce Armstrong lin- 
graced, tarnished, set aside and abandoned, the jeor and ! gered beside a figure reclining upon some shawls piled on 
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deck. Upon this figure Captain Tom's eyes fixed hungrily, 
but it was impossible to distinguish the features sheltered 
beneath a thick vail. 

“It is—it must be—his wife. He would not be bend- 
ing over another woman in that fashion—not quite yet, 
surely,” said he, mechanically obeying Leila’s movement. 
‘But even so, you would excuse and shelter him, I sup- 
pose. You women are so forgiving.” 

‘Forgiving, do you call it? If Icould choose, I would 
rather one I had loved should strike me dead at his feet 
than forgive me in the spirit I forgave that man!” said 
Leila, with such concentrated scorn in her voice that it 
roused the man beside her to a momentary forgetfulness 
of his own hurt. 

* Yes,” said he, steadily regarding her, ‘‘ I believe your 
pity would be harder to bear than your hate. But pity 
will not do the work for me that must be done before I 
can rest.” 

* Thank God, he is not coming on shore! He remains 
beside his wife, as a loving husband should,” said Leila, 
in a voice oddly compounded of relief and scorn. ‘‘ Cap- 
tain Alwyn, you will not attempt to go out there ?” 

‘*No, Miss Crandon ; I can wait a few hours longer 
after waiting many weeks and months. If he stays aboard 
the schooner we shall not meet to-day. Will you rejoin 
Mrs. Alwyn ?” 

He offered his arm, and led Leila back to the shaded 
nook where his sister-in-law sat, placidly knitting and 
chatting with such members of the company as chose to 
rest rather than ramble. Leila seated herself, and Tom 
threw himself upon the grass beside her, drew his hat 
over his eyes, and seemed to doze. 

Presently some of the others joined them, including 
Mr. Alwyn, who proposed a party to visit the lighthouse. 
Leila, too restless in mind to be quiet in body, accepted 
the idea eagerly, and Tom silently rose to accompany her. 
Both, as they came ont in sight of the cove where lay 
the schooner, glanced eagerly in her direction. The lan- 
guid figure still reposed upon the shawls, under an im- 
promptu awning, and beside it sat Bryce Armstrong, 
apparently reading aloud. 

Leila heaved a sigh of relief, her companion one of im- 
patience, but neither spoke, and the little party of five or 
six climbed the pretty woodland path toward the light- 
house, the bright dresses of the girls shining out from the 
evergreen shadows like the plumage of stray tropical 
birds. Beyond the wood lay a barren, rocky field, with 
the path to the lighthouse running through it, and as 
they emerged upon this the climbers, for the first time, 
became awaré of the intense heat of the day, from which 
they had hitherto been sheltered by the grove. It had 
been very warm during the sail, in spite of the fresh 
breeze; but now, at about two o'clock, when the wind 
took its noonday siesta, and the sun had reached his 
height of fullest power, his rays beat down upon the bare 
rocks and the unshaded lighthouse with a furnace-like 
glare exceeding anything Leila, at least, remembered feel- 
ing before. She grew sick and faint, and, arriving at the 
lighthouse, declared that she could not think of ascend- 
ing the stairs to the lantern, but would wait in the dwell- 
ing-house below while the others went up and returned. 

The knock upon the door was answered by a weary- 
looking, middle-aged woman, with the anxious look in 
her eyes so usually accompanying deafness ; and her first 
act, upon seeing the strangers, was to raise an old-fash. 
ioned ear-trumpet to her ear, saying, at the same time: 

‘Excuse me, but I can't hear a word without my trum- 
pet. Did you want to see my husband ?” 

‘No, ma’am ; but we'd like to go up in the lighthouse, 
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if you’ve no objection,” replied Mr. Alwyn, adding : 
‘‘T’'ve been here several times before, but I always saw 
Captain Bruce—your husband, I suppose ?” 

‘Yes. He met with an accident yesterday, and is con- 
fined to his bed ; and my daughter, she’s gone off to get 
help ; and we've sent for John to come home and see to 
the light ; but just now there’s no one, only me, and he’s 
in bed and can’t stir hand nor foot. I went up in the 
lantern this morning to put out the light, and I see that 
the curtains was awful dirty, and so I took them down 
and am going to wash ’em, and I don’t know but it'll be 
kind o’ hot up there, the sun blazing so fierce right onto 
the glass ; but you can go up and see, if you’ve a mind 
to. You've been up, mister, so you'll know how to lift 
the trap at the head of the stairs, and shut it when you're 
all in, or you won't have room to stand.” 

“Yes, yes, I know,” replied Mr. Alwyn, cheerily. 
‘* We'll take a look up there, some of us. Miss Leila, I 
suppose you'll go in and sit down with Mrs. ——” 

‘*No, no,” hastily interposed Leila, as the deaf woman 
stood patiently looking from one to another, waiting until 
some one should again address her, ‘‘I won’t trouble 
her, with her sick husband. Ill sit down in the woods 
and wait.” 

“There’s a real pretty spot just beyomd here, where 
those flowers grow you liked so much,” said one of the 
girls, shyly. ‘And I'll go down there with you, if 
you’ve a mind to. I don’t want to go up in the lantern.” 

“Thank you,” replied Leila, cordially. ‘I should 
like, of all things, to gather some linnwa, and we may 
find some ferns. Don’t wait for us, Captain Alwyn. We 
will look for our flowers, and pick our way back to the 
party at our leisure.” 

Captain Tom acquiesced with a silent bow, and as Leila 
and her new friend passed on to the woods beyond the 
lighthouse, he, with his brother and the two remaining 
girls, began the ascent of the lighthouse-stairs. 

They terminated close beneath an iron trapdoor, and 
the elder Alwyn, raising it upon his brawny shoulders, 
clambered up into the lantern, followed by the girls, who 
exclaimed aloud as they were landed upon the iron floor 
beside their guide : 

“Oh, my! oh, fury! Ain’t it hot up here! Oh, 
Maria! don’t it make you kind o’ sick—so hot and 
glary ?” 

“Tt does so,” responded Maria, putting her hands over 
her eyes, while Tom Alwyn, leaping up the last step, 
closed the trapdoor and stood upon it, laughing ma- 
liciously. 

The effect was, indeed, terrific. Through the uncur- 
tained windows poured the fervent rays of the midday 
sun, and striking the prisms and lenses of the Fresnel 
lamps in the centre of the place, were collected into more 
than one focus of concentrated heat and light, equal to 
burning-glasses of prodigious power. 

The walls, ceiling and floor of the little chamber were 
all of iron, and from each of the heated metals radiated a 
glow, as if fire lay close behind. Even the floor was 
burning beneath the tread, and after something less 
than a moment of imprisonment, one of the girls turned 
so ghastly white that Captain Tom hastened to open the 
scuttle and lift her down the stairs into a cooler atmo- 
sphere. 

«*A man wouldn’t live many minutes there !” exclaimed 
his brother, following as rapidly as gallantry to the other 
lady would permit. ‘Mrs. Bruce hadn't ought to take 
the curtains down such weather as this, if they were 
dirty.” 


“That's so. I'd ha’ thought she'd ha’d known better,” 
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declared fair Maria, with much asperity, and the little 
party hastened down to the outer air. 

Mrs, Bruce was nowhere to be seen, and Captain Tom, 
locking the door of the tower, was about to hang the key 
upon the nail whence he had seen it taken, when a glance 
toward the bay, shining almost at their feet, made him 
pause, turn suddenly greenish-pale, and hurriedly say to 
his brother: 

**Go on with the girls, Mark, and I'll wait for Miss 
Crandon and Sally Burt.” 

‘All right; but don’t let MisstLeila go up into that 
furnace, It would be the death of her,” said kindly 
Mark Alwyn, with an anxious glance in the direction 
Leila had taken. 

Captain Tom muttered a reply and strode away, but no 
sooner were the figures of his brother and the two girls 
hidden by the undergrowth of the grove than he hast- 
ened back to the lighthouse, quietly stepped into the pas- 
sage and changed his coat for a sou’west jacket hanging 
upon & peg, took the bandanna handkerchief from its 
pockeé and bound it carefully around the lower part of 
his face, and pulled a big tarpaulin hat, also hanging 
upon the pegs, well over his forehead. Thus accoutred, 
he sat down upon the sunny doorstep of the house, his 
face leaning upon his hands, as if suffering from tooth- 
ache and shivering with its incidental ague. 

A slow and careless step crackled upon the sun-dried 
twigs of the field-path, and fierce joy shone in the down- 
cast eyes of the man who sat waiting for his prey. The 
step came on, paused, and a shadow fell upon the sunny 
slope af the foot of the step. Captain Tom did not raise 
his head, but groaned impatiently. 

‘‘Good-morning, sir. CanIsee the lighthouse ?” asked 
a cultured, cunning voice, whose tones thrilled over the 
hardy seaman’s nerves as the dentist’s file over an in- 
flamed tooth. Half glancing up, he muttered, surlily: 

“Yes, I suppose so. I’m just about crazy with the 
toothache, and chills into the bargain, but I'll go up.” 

He rose as he spoke, and led the way, keeping his 
bandaged face turned as much as possible from the tall, 
slight, foxy-faced man who followed him, scarcely notic- 
ing the surly guide, for whose sufferings he felt no sym- 
pathy, and whose services he expected to repay. 

Lifting the trap as he reached it, Tom stood aside, 
allowed the visitor to pass him, then followed up into the 
lantern, dropped the scuttle, and stood upon it. Blinded 
by the excessive light after the darkness of the passage, 
and stifled by the consummate heat of the place, the 
visitor placed his hand for a moment before his eyes, 
gaspisig aloud for breath as he did so. 

Ia that moment [the handkerchief torn from Captain 
Tom’s face was swiftly bound across Bryce Armstrong’s 
mouth ; in the next his arms were forcibly bent behind 
his back and pinioned there by a bit of rope, afterward 
secured to one of the iron braces of the frame of the 
lantern. ? 

So far, neither had spoken, and although Armstrong 
struggled desperately, it was in silence ; nor did he even 
know his assailant until, as he lay firmly bound and pant- 
ing conyulsively upon the heated iron floor, his enemy 
stood before him, the hat removed, the face uncovered, 
and said : 

‘* You know me now, don’t you, Bryce Armstrong ?” 

A convulsive start, a change of color, a hollow murmur 
from the bandaged mouth said that he did, and Alwyn, 
with a gleam of satisfied revenge in his eyes, continued : 

“Your life would be very small payment for the debt 
you owe me; but I am not going to take even that ; Iam 
only going to leave you bere for a while—an hour or so, I 


hope, for this is the last place they will think of search- 
ing, after our report of it. It is warm, just a little, isn’t 
it? I hope you won’t get sunstroke, or apoplexy, or any- 
thing of that sort. After an hour or so, I shall go off to 
the schooner and tell Mrs. Armstrong where you are, and 
how I left you. I dare say she will send some one to ro- 
lease you. Good-by.” 

As he spoke he raised the trap, passed down, and shot 
beneath the bolt that held it in place. Then he ran 
quickly down-stairs, locked the outer door, and replaced 
the key, the hat and the jacket upon their pegs in the 
house-passage, resumed his own, and coming out, found 
Leila and her companion just coming toward the house 
from the woods. 

He joined them, and led the way as rapidly as possible 
away from the lighthouse, for his strained ear fancied to 
hear the muffled cries of his victim reverberating down 
the hollow of the stone tower, and he dreaded lest Leila’s 
quick ear should catch the sound. Were she once re- 
moved, he had little fear of immediate discovery, for the 
deaf wife of the lighthouse-keeper could hear nothing, he 
himself was confined to his bed, and nobody else was in 
the house or likely to visit it, as both their own party and 
the one from the schooner had already done so. 

Half way through the grove they met Alwyn, senior, 
coming to announce that the tide was going, and it was 
necessary to get under way without delay. 

‘‘The schooner can wait a while longer,” added he; 
“‘for her little boats can get off at any time. Did that 
gentleman go up into the lighthouse, Tom ?” 

“What gentleman, Mr. Alwyn?” asked Leila, whose 
keen eyes had already told her that, although the slight 
figure lay among its wraps upon the deck of the schooner, 
the one seated beside it had disappeared. 

“Why, the fellow that didn’t come ashore with the 
others at first from the schooner. He hailed the boat 
a while back, and was set ashore, and we met him coming 
up toward the lighthouse when we were going down. Ho 
asked something about it, and I told him we’d just been 
up, but it was so everlasting hot and glary I didn’t advise 
him to try it. He smiled in a conceited sort of way, a3 
if he knew a lot the best, and went on.” 

“Did you see anything of him, Tom ?” 

‘‘T saw a stranger in the woods,” replied Captain Alwyn, 
briefly, and then with a bold leap down the face of the 
rock reached the sands, and kept along them to the spot 
where the boats lay. A few moments later, as he sat sul- 
lenly upon a bouldér washed on three sides by salt-water, 
a light figure sprang to a place beside him. 

‘* Miss Crandon !” exclaimed he. 

“Yes. I must know what you know of that man !” 

‘What man ?” 

‘‘There is no time for folly ; answer me, God hearing 
you. Did you meet Bryce Armstrong in the wood ?” 

“No.” 

“But you met. You know where he is? Something 
has happened between you! Tell me, Captain Alwyn. 
Oh, do not keep me in suspense !” 

Her manner was so imperious, her eyes so searching, 
her voice so penetrating, that Captain Tom shrank before 
them as he had never shrank before mortal, and his face 
was more than guilty, his manner almost cowardly, as he 
sought to evade the inquiring eyes so resolutely bent 
upon him. 

‘He was going to the lighthouse, your brother said,” 
resumed Leila, watching the effect of every word. “And 
he did not go beyond, or we must have seen him. You 
remained at the lighthouse, you must have met him 
there. Did he go up into the lighthouse? Did you 
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lie in wait for him there? Answer me, Captain Al- 
wyn ” 

“T will not answer you, Miss Crandon. Why should I? 
Are you the keeper of that woman’s husband ?” 

He pointed as he spoke across the little reach of water 
to the schooner against whose low bulwark now leaned a 
sitting figure, looking toward the shore. At sight of 
him, Leila Crandon’s face grew hard and cold. and she 
muttered, half 
aloud : 

“To be sure. 
Why does not she 
look out for him ? 
Why should I ?” 

She turned to 
leave the rock, then 
suddenly turned 
back, answering her 
own question : 

‘‘Because he is 
our enemy, his life 
is sacred from our 
vengeance That 
is why you shall 
not harm him — 
that is why I must 
know that he is 
safe from you. 
Where is he ?” 

“T shall not tell 
you,” replied Al- 
wyn, sullenly, but 
his unconscious 
glance told for 
him, and Leila’s 
quick brain caught 
and translated the 
glance. 

‘* He is up there ! 
You have entrap- 
ped him into that 
furnace they told 
me of, and you 
have left him there 
to die ! Oh, shame, 
shame !” 

She sprang away 
as she spoke, and 
Alwyn did not try 
to stop her. Slowly 
he followed. Swift 
as a doe she fled 
up the rocky path, 
through the wood, 
and across the 
barren field, where 
the sun _ blazed 
down 80 pitilessly, 
nntil she stood, 
breathless, upon 
the step of the 
tower, the latch of the locked door in her hand. The 
key ? Yes, she had seen Alwyn placing it upon a nail 
in the passage of the house, as they came forward to the 
door—that and a hat; but, no matter now—the key ! 
the key! Yes, here it was, just as she had seen it in that 
unconscious glance, and in another moment it was fitted 
to the lock, the bolt turned heavily, the door lay open, 
with the dark stairs beyond, and at the head the heavy 
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iron trap—so heavy for her feeble strength ; but, inch 
by inch, she raised it, placed her shoulders beneath, bore 
it up and laid it back against the wall, gasped as she 
breathed the first wave of the deathly heat, then sprang 
forward to the prostrate figure lying as one dead close 
beneath the concentrated rays of the Fresnel. 

She snatched the bandage from his mouth, but the 
cord binding the arms was so stubborn for her Little 
fingers, and the 
man showed no 
sign of life! ‘She 
could not wait to 
call help. - The 
windows? They 
were immovable ! 

She doubled her 
fist and smote one 
of them sharply, 
but the thick glass 
was stronger than 
that puny weapon. 
She glanced about 
her — nothing in 
sight, and she 
stamped with vexa- 
tion. The click of 
the brass heel upon 
the iron floor shot, 
like an inspiration, 
through her brain, 
and in an instant 
she had torn off the 
boot and applied 
the little heel so 
sharply to the 
thick plate that it 
shivered beneath 
the stroke, and the 
free air came rush- 
ing through in a 
life-giving torrent. 

The _ senseless 
form stirred as the 
delicious wave 
smote upon his 
lips, and the slow 
tread of ® man's 
foot below gave ad- 
ditional assurance 
of succor. 

It was Captain 
Tom, and, as his 
head appeared 
above the floor, 
Leila pointed te 
the body: 

‘Take him down 
to the air— get 
water—do all that 
you can to revive 
him. I shall say 
nothing to any one, nor are you to say that I was here.” 

Then she fled down the stairs and into the wood, body 
and soul alike sick and overwrought. 

Alwyn mutely and minutely obeyed her parting injunc- 
tions, and when his enemy once more stood, pale and 
tremulous, but safe, before him, he said : 

‘“‘I didn’t care whether you died up there or not. It 
was all the same asa murder. You may take any revenge 
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you like, or can get a chance for. You owe your life only | tient gesture and some muttered unheard words, and was 
to a woman’s pity, and that pity is so full of scorn, it’s as | gone. 
bitter as my hate. What will you do?” Captain Alwyn followed slowly. His frieu.as were al- 
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Bryce Armstrong stood for a moment glaring at his | ready embarking, and he stepped silently into the boat. 
enemy with impotent rage and revenge ; but the craven | As they left the shore they saw that the schooner also was 
heart within was more powerful in its fear than all other | getting under way, and presently stood off on her own 
emotions, and after a little he pushed past with an impa- | course. 
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Half way home Leila Crandon, for the first time, spoke 
to Captain Alwyn, who sat silently beside her. 

‘* He has felt your hate and my pity. I wonder which 
will sting the deepest, or last the longest ?” said she. 

‘* God protect me from the last, now and ever,” replied 
Alwyn, and then both relapsed into that silence so much 
more eloquent than words. 


THE ADVENTURES OF BOLD 
ALONZO DE OJEDA. 


Yom Treaty of Columbus with Ferdinand and Isabella 
was, in a sense, signed with the same pen that had sub- 
scribed to the capitulation of Granada ; while not a few 
of the cavaliers who had fought in that memorable war 
crowded the ships of the discoverers, firmly believing that 
a grand new field of arms had opened to them. 

Alonzo de Ojeda, a native of New Castile, was one of 
this numerous class. He had fought against the Moors 
when a youth, and had accompanied Columbus on his 
second voyage when only twenty-one years of age. One 
of his relatives, a Dominican friar, was one of the first in- 
quisitors of Spain, and was an intimate of the Bishop of 
Fonseca, who had the chief management of the affairs of 
the Indies, which then included all the countries as yet 
known in the New World. 

Ojeda, therefore, was naturally and easily introduced to 
the bishop’s notice, who took him under his special pro- 
tection. When he had accompanied Columbus he had 
taken with him a small Flemish painting of the Holy 
Virgin, presented te him by Fonseca, and this he had 
always carried with him as a protecting charm, invoking 
her at all times of peril ; while to its possession hg at- 
tributed his hitherto wonderful immunity from harm. 
When Columbus returned from his third voyage, with the 
newa of rich discoveries, especially of the pearl-fisheries 
of Paria, Ojeda had no difficulty in obtaining from the 
bishop a commission authorizing him to fit out an arma- 
ment and proceed on a voyage of discovery. 

It does not appear that the sanction of the king and 
queem was asked on this occasion. The means were 
readily supplied by merchants of Seville. Among his 
associates were several men who had just returned with 
Columbus, principal among whom was a bold Biscayan, 
Juan de la Cosa by name. Amerigo Vespucci, the man 
from whose first name the title of America is derived, a 
broken-down Florentine merchant, accompanied the ex- 
pedition. It does not appear that he had any interest in 
the voyage, or even position on board the ships. Ojeda 
sailed from Spain on the 20th May, 1499. 

After touching at the Canaries, he made, for those days, 
a rapid voyage to America, In twenty-four days from 
leaving the islands he reached the New World, at a part 
of the coast considerably south of that discovered by 
Columbus, and after a little passed the mouths of several 
large rivers, including those of the Orinoco and Esquivo, 
rivers which freshen the seawater for many miles outside. 
They afterward touched at the Island of Trinidad, of the 
inhabitants of which Vespucci gives a number of details. 
He tells us that they believed in no religious creed, and 
t.erefore neither prayed nor offered sacrifice. Their 
kabitations were practically caravansaries, built in the 
ehape of bells (meaning, doubtless, with bell-shaped 
roofs}, each holding from 600 to over 1,000 inhabitants. 
He adds that every seven or eight years the inhabitants 
wore obliged to change their residences, from the mala- 

3 engendered by such close packing. They ornamented 
mselyes with beads and ornaments made from the 
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bones of fishes, with white and green stones strung to- 
gether as necklaces, and with the feathers of tropical 
birds. They buried their dead in caverns or sepulchres, 
always leaving a jar of water and something to eat by the 
head of the corpse, as do some tribes to-day. 

At Maracapana, on the mainland, the natives were 
friendly, and brought quantities of fish, venison, and cas- 
sava bread. They anxiously besought the Spaniards to 
aid them in punishing their enemies, the cannibals of a 
distant isle, and Ojeda seems to have rather liked the 
proposition, 

Taking seven of the natives on board his vessel to act 
as guides, he set sail in quest of these cannibal islands, 
which are believed to have been the Caribs. After seven 
days he ran his vessels in near the shore of one which the 
guides indicated to be the habitation of their cruel foes, 
and a number of painted and befeathered warriors were 
seen on the shore, well-armed with bows and arrows, 
darts, lances and bucklers. 

This show of war was calculated to rouse the martial 
spirit of Ojeda. He brought his ships to anchor, ordered 
out his boats, and provided each with a paterero or small 
cannon, Besides the oarsmen, each boat contained a 
number of soldiers, who were told to crouch out of sight 
in the bottom. 

The boats then pulled in steadily for the shore. As 
they approached, the Indians let fly a cloud of arrows, 
but without much effect. Seeing the boats continue to 
advance, the savages threw themselves into the sea, and 
brandished their lances to prevent their landing. Upon 
this the soldiers sprang up in the boats and discharged 
the patereros. At the sound and smoke of these un- 
known weapons the savages abandoned the water in 
affright, while Ojeda and his men leaped on shore and 
pursued them. The Carib warriors rallied on the banks, 
and fought for a long time with that courage peculiar to 
their race, but were at length driven to the woods at the 
edge of the sword, leaving many killed and wounded on 
the field of battle. 

Next day a larger number of the savages gathered on 
the beach, but, after a desperate fight, were routed, their 
houses burned, and many taken prisoners, which was pro- 
bably Ojeda’s principal object in attacking them. Many 
similar experiences followed, but in all cases, as might be 
expected, the Spaniards came out conquerors, scarcely 
any of their men being even seriously wounded. At one 
place over 1,000 Indians came off in’ canoes or swam 
from shore, so that in a little while the vessel’s decks were 
crowded. While they were gazing in wonder at all they 
saw on board, Ojeda ordered the cannon to be discharged, 
at the unaccustomed sound of which they “ plunged into 
the water like so many frogs from a bank.” 

Ojeda returned to Cadiz in June, 1500, his ships packed 
with slaves. But the commercial results of the voyage, 
after allowing for expenses, were so small that only about 
500 ducats remained to be divided between fifty-five ad- 
yenturers. 

Alonzo de Ojeda had gained nothing by his first voyage. 
but had earned an honorable reputation as an explorer. 
His patron, the bishop, recommended him in 1502 once 
more to the royal favor, and a grant was made to him ofa 
considerable tract of land in Hispaniola, and the govern- 
ment of the province of Coquebacao, which territory he 
had discovered. 

Four vessels were fitted out, and, to pass over minor 
details, reached a part of the South American coast called 
by the natives Cumana, where the idea struck Ojeda that 
he should want furniture and utensils for his new colony, 
‘fand that it would be better to pillage them from a 
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country where he was a mere transient visitor, than to 


wrest them from his neighbors in the territory where he | 


was fo set up his government.” 

This scheme was carried into immediate execution, 
Ojeda ordering his men not to destroy the habitations of 
the Indians, nor to commit bloodshed. His followers, 
however, did not implicitly obey his instructions, and 
seven or eight natives were killed and many more wounded 
in the skirmish which took place. Many of their dwell- 
ings were fired. A large number of hammocks, quanti- 
ties of eotton, and utensils of various kinds, fell into the 
victors’ hands, and they captured several females, some 
of whom were afterward ransomed for gold, and others 
carried off. The place was found destitute of provisions, 
and Ojeda was forced to send one of his vessels to Jamaica 
for supplies. 

Ojeda at length arrived at Coquebacao, landing at a bay 
supposed to be that now known as Bahia Honda, where 
he found a Spaniard who had been living among the 
natives some thirteen months, and had acquired their 
language. Ojeda determined to form his settlement 
there, but the natives seemed disposed to defend their 
country, for ‘‘the moment a party landed to procure 
water they were assailed by a galling shower of arrows, 
and driven back to the ships. Upon this Ojeda landed 
with all his force, and struck such terror into the Indians 
that they came forward with signs of amity, and brought 
a considerable quantity of gold as a peace-offering, which 
was graciously accepted.” ; 

The construction of the fortress was at once com- 
menced, and although interrupted by the attack of a 
neighboring cacique, who was, however, easily defeated, 
Ojeda’s men completed it speedily. It contained a maga- 
zine of provisions, dealt out twice a day, and was de- 
fended by cannon. 
rebbery, was deposited in a strong-box with double locks. 


Meantime provisions were becoming scarce, while the | 


vessel which had been dispatched to Jamaica for supplies 
did not appear. ‘‘ The people, worn out with labors and 
privations of various kinds, and disgusted with the situa- 
tion of the settlement, which was in a poor and unhealthy 
country, grew discontented and factious. They began to 
fear that they should lose the means of departing, as their 
vessels were in danger of being destroyed by the marine 
worms, Ojeda led them forth repeatedly upon foraging 
parties about the adjacent country, and collected some 
provisions and booty in the Indian villages. The pro- 
visions he deposited in the magazine, part of the spoil he 
divided among his followers, and the gold he locked up 
in the strong-box, the keys of which he took possession 
of, to the great displeasure of the supervisor and his as- 
sociate Ocampo. The murmurs of the people grew loud 
as their sufferings increased. They insinuated that Ojeda 
had no authority over this part of the coast, having 
passed the boundaries of his government, and formed his 
settlement in the country discovered by Bastides. By 
the time Vergara arrived from Jamaica the factions of this 
petty colony had risen to an alarming height. Ocampo 
had a personal enmity to the governor, arising probably 
from some feud about the strong-box ; and being a par- 
ticular friend of Vergara, he held a private conference 
with him, and laid a plan to entrap the doughty Ojeda. 
In pursuance of this the latter was invited on board the 
caravel of Vergara, to see the provisions he had brought 
from Jamaica ; but no sooner was he on board than they 
charged him with having transgressed the limits of his 
government, with having provoked the hostility of the 
Indians, and needlessly sacrificed the lives of his fol- 
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the strong-box, in contempt of the authority of the royal 
supervisor, and with the intention of appropriating to 
himself all the gains of the enterprise. They informed 
him, therefore, of their intention to convey him a prisoner 
to Hispaniola, to answer to the governor for his of- 
fenses.”’ 

Ojeda was entrapped, and scarcely knew what to do. 
He proposed to Vergara and Ocampo that they should 
return to Spain with such of the men as were tired of the 
enterprise ; and they at first agreed with this, and pro- 
mised to leave him the smallest of the vessels, and a 
third of the provisions and spoils. They even engaged to 
build him a rowboat before leaving, and commenced the 
work ; but the ship-carpenters were invalids, and there 
were no calkers, and the two conspirators soon changed 
their minds, and resolved to take him prisoner to His- 
paniola, He was put in irons, and the vessel set sail, 
having on board the whole of the little community, as 
well as that strong-box of gold and treasure, the disputed 
possession of which was at the bottom of most of this 
trouble. 

Arrived off the desired coast, Ojeda made a bold strug- 
gle for liberty. He was a strong man and a good swim- 
mer, so one night he let himself down quietly into the 
sea, and made an attempt to reach the land. But while 
his arms were free, his feet were shackled with heavy iron, 
sufficient in itself almost to sink him. He had not got far 
when he was obliged to shout for help, and the unfortu- 
nate governor was brought back half drowned to his un- 
relenting partners. 

They delivered him a prisoner into the hands of the 
authorities, but held fast to the strong-box, taking from 
it, Ojeda afterward stated, whatever they thought proper, 
without regard to the royal supervisor or the royal rights. 
Ojeda was tried in the City of San Domingo, where the 
chief-judge gave a verdict against him, depriving him of 
all his effects, and brought him in debt to the crown. 
He afterward appealed to the crown, and after some time 
was honorably acquitted by the royal council, and his 
property ordered to be restored. 

Like too many other litigants, he finally emerged from 
the labyrinths of the law a triumphant client, but a 
ruined man. Costs had swallowed his all, and for years 
we know little of his life. 

In 1508 he was in Hispaniola, ‘‘as poor in purse, 
though as proud in spirit, as ever.”” About this period 
there was a great excitement in Spain concerning the gold 
mines of Veragua, first discovered by Columbus, and de- 
scribed in glowing terms by subsequent voyagers. King 
Ferdinand should in honor have given Bartholomew, the 
brother of Christopher Columbus, the command of any 
expedition sent out to that country, but he appears to 
have thought that the family had received reward enough, 
and more than enough already, so the claims of Ojeda 
were advanced by his friend, the Bishop Fonseca, and 
the king lent a favoring ear. 

There was, however, a rival candidate in the field, one 
Diego de Nicuesa, an accomplished courtier of noble 
birth and considerable means, and the king compromised 
matters by granting both equal ‘ patents and dignities 
which cost nothing, and might bring rich returns.” He 
divided the territory they were to explore equally ; and 
this is all, for they‘were to furnish their own ships and 
supplies. 

Poor Ojeda had no means whatever, but at this junc- 
ture he fortunately met the veteran Juan de la Cosa in 
Hispaniola, and that hardy old navigator had managed to 
fill his purse in the course of his cruising. La Cosa had, 
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great admiration of his courage and talents, so in the 
spirit of a true sailor he now offered assistance to his old 
comrade, and it was so arranged that he should go to 
Spain, and if necessary should fit out the required vessels 
at his own expense. 

Juan de la Cosa, soon after reaching Spain, was ap- 
pointed lieutenant, under Ojeda, and he thereupon 
freighted a ship and two brigantines, in which he em- 
barked with about 200 men. It was a slender armament, 
but the purse of the honest voyager was not very deep, 
and that of Ojeda was empty. Nicuesa was able to start 
in much more gallant style, with four large vessels and 
two brigantines. 

The rival armaments arrived at San Domingo at about 
the same time, Nicuesa having done a stroke of business 
on the way by capturing 100 natives from one of the 
Caribbee Islands. This was deemed justifiable in those 


Nicuesa, and both possessed of swelling spirits, pent up 
in small but active bodies, could not remain long in a 
little place like San Domingo without some collision. 
The Island of Jamaica, which had been assigned to them 
in common, furnished the first ground of contention ; the 
Province of Darien furnished another, each pretending to 
include it within the limits of his jurisdiction. Their dis- 
putes on these points ran so high that the whole place 
resounded with them. Nicuesa was the better talker, 
having been brought up at court, while Ojeda was no 
great casuist. He was, however, an excellent swordsman, 
and always ready to fight his way through any question 
of right or dignity, and he challenged Nicuesa to single 
combat. 

Nicuesa was no coward, but as a man of the world saw 
the folly of such a proceeding, so he slyly proposed that 
they should each deposit 5,000 castillanos—just to make 
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the fight interesting—and to constitute a prize for the 


days even by the most scrupulous divines, from the belief 
that the Caribs were anthropophagi, or man-eaters ; fortu- 
nately the opinion of mankind in this more enlightened 
age makes but little difference in atrocity between the 
cannibal and the kidnapper. 

It needly scarcely be said that Ojeda was overjoyed at 
the sight of his old comrade, although he was mortified 
to note the superiority of Nicuesa’s armament to his own. 
He, however, looking about him for the means of increas- 
ing his strength, was so far fortunate that he succeeded 
in inducing a lawyer, the Bachelor Martin Fernandez de 
Enciso, who had saved 200,000 castillanos, to invest his 
money in the enterprise. Ojeda promised to make him 
Alcalde Mayor, or Chief-judge, and the prospect of such 
dignity dazzled the notary. It was arranged that the 
latter should remain in Hispaniola to beat up recruits 
and supplies, and with them he was to follow in a ship 
purchased by himself. 

Two rival governors so well matched as Ojeda and 


winner. This rather checked poor Ojeda, who had not a 
dollar he could call his own ; but his cool and discreet 
friend Cosa had a considerable amount of trouble with 
him afterward, before he could bring him to reason. The 
character of Cosa, as we shall see hereafter, was a noble 
one. He was Ojeda’s best counselor and truest friend. 

Nicuesa remained some time in San Domingo after the 
sailing of his rival’s fleet, obtaining so many volunteers 
that he had to purchase another ship to convey them. 
That commander was much more the courtier than the 
man of business, and expended his money so freely that 
in the end he found himself seriously involved. Some of 
his creditors, knowing that his expedition was not favor- 
ably regarded by the governor, Admiral Don Diego 
Columbus, threw every obstacle in the way of his de- 
parture, and never was an unfortunate debtor more ha- 
rassed by duns, most of whom he managed, however, to 


satisfy or mollify. 
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His forces, which now numbered 700 men, were safely 
embarked, but just as he was stepping into his boat he 
was arrested for a debt of 500 ducats, and carried before 
the Alcalde Mayor. This was a thunderstroke to the un- 
fortunate cavalier. In vain he represented his utter in- 
capacity to furnish such a sum at the moment ; in vain he 
represented the ruin that would accrue to himself and the 
vast injury to the public service, should he be prevented 
from joining his expedition. 

The Alcalde Mayor was inflexible, and Nicuesa was re- 
duced to despair. At this critical moment relief came 
from a most unexpected quarter. The heart of a public 
notary was melted by his distress! He stepped forward 
in court, and declared that rather than see so gallant a 
gentleman reduced to extremity, he himself would pay 
down the money. 

Nicuesa gazed at him with astonishment, and could 
scarce believe his senses ; but when he saw him actually 
pay off the debt, and found himself suddenly released 
from this dreadful embarrassment, he embraced his de- 
liverer with tears of gratitude, and hastened with all 
speed to embark, lest some other legal spell should be 
laid upon his person. 

Ojeda set sail from San Domingo on the 10th of No- 
vember, 1509, with 300 men, among the adventurers being 
Francisco Pizarro, afterward the renowned conqueror 
of Peru. They arrived speedily at Carthagena, which 
harbor Cosa advised Ojeda to abandon, and commence a 
settlement in the Gulf of Uraba, where the natives were 
much less ferocious, dnd did not use poisoned weapons, 
as did those of the former place. Ojeda, however, was 
too high-spirited to alter his plans on account of any 
number of naked savages, and he landed with a consider- 
able force, and several friars, who had been sent out to 
convert the natives, were ordered to read aloud a mani- 
festo, which had been specially written by eminent divines 
and jurists in Spain. It was utterly thrown away on the 
savages, who immediately made demonstrations of a war- 
like kind. 

Cosa once more begged Ojeda to leave these unfriendly 
shores, but in vain, and the latter, offering up a short 
prayer to the Virgin, led on a furious charge. Juan de 
Cosa followed in the bravest manner, although the assault 
was contrary to his advice. The Indians were soon driven 
off, and a number killed or taken prisoners, on whose 
persons plates of gold were found. 

Flushed by this easy victory, he pursued them into the 
interior, followed as usual by his faithful though unwill- 
ing lieutenant. Having penetrated deep into the forest, 
they came to a stronghold of the enemy, where they were 
warmly received. Ojeda led his men on with the old 
Castilian warery, ‘‘ Santiago !” and in a few minutes the 
Indians took to flight. Eight of their bravest warriors 
threw themselves into a cabin, and plied their bows and 
arrows so vigorously that the Spaniards were kept at bay. 
Ojeda cried shame upon his followers to be daunted by 
eight naked men. Stung by this reproach, an old Castil- 
ian soldier rushed through a shower of arrows and forced 


The desperate valor and iron armor of the Spaniards 
availed little, for they were overwhelmed by numbers, 
and scattered into detached parties. Ojeda collected a 
few of his followers, and made a desperate resistance 
from the interior of a palisaded inclosure. Here he was 
closely besieged and galled by flights of arrows. He 
threw himself on his knees, covered himself with his 
buckler, and being small and active, managed to protect 
himself from the deadly shower, but all his companions 
were slain by his side, some of them perishing in frightful 
agonies, 

At this fearful moment the veteran La Cosa, having 
heard of the peril of his commander, arrived with a few 
followers to his assistance. Stationing himself at the gate 
of the palisades, the brave Biscayan kept the savages at 
bay until most of his men were slain, and he himself was 
severely wounded. Just then Ojeda sprang forth like a 
tiger into the midst of the enemy, dealing his blows on 
every side. La Cosa would have seconded him, but was 
crippled by his wounds. e took refuge with the rem- 
nant of his men in an Indian cabin, the straw roof of 
which he aided them to throw off, lest the enemy should 
set it on fire. Here he defended himself until all his 
comrades but one were destroyed. The subtle poison of 
his wounds at length overpowered him, and he sank to 
the ground. Feeling death at hand, he called to his only 
surviving companion. 

“Brother,” said he, ‘since God hath proteeted thee 
from harm, sally forth and fly, and if thou shouldst see 
Alonzo de Ojeda, tell him of my fate !” 

Thus perished one of the ablest of the Spanish ex- 
plorers, and one of the most loyal of friends, a true 
counselor, and a warm-hearted partisan. 

Meanwhile there was great alarm on the ships at the 
non-arrival of the seventy men who had ventured into the 
forests on this mad expedition. Parties were sent ashore 
and round the coasts, where they fired signal-guns and 
sounded trumpets, but in vain. At length some of them 
arrived at a great thicket of mangrove trees, amid the 
entanglements of which they caught a glimpse of a man 
in Spanish attire. Approaching, they found it was their 
commander, buckler on shoulder and sword in hand, but 
so weak with hunger and fatigue ‘that he could not utter 
a word. 

When he was a little revived by the fire they made 
on the shore, and the food and wine they gave him, he 
told the story of how he had escaped from the savage 
bands, how he had hidden every day, and struggled for- 
ward at night among rocks and thickets and matted 
forests till he reached the coast. As another proof of the 
special protection of the Virgin he showed them his 
buckler bearing the marks of three hundred arrows, while 
he received no wound whiatever. 

Just at this moment, the fleet of Nicuesa arrived, and 
Ojeda was much troubled in mind, remembering his late 
rash challenge. He ordered his men to return to the 
ships, and leave him on the shore till his rival should 
depart. Some of the men went to Nicuesa and entreated 


the door of the cabin, but received a shaft through the | him not to take advantage of Ojeda’s misfortunes. But 


heart and fell dead on the threshold. Ojeda, furious at 
the sight, ordered fire to be set to the combustible edifice ; 
in a moment it was in a blaze, and the eight warriors 
perished in the flames. Seventy prisoners were sent on 
board the ships. 

Ojeda, still against the strongly expressed advice of 
Cosa, continued his pursuit, and he and his followers 
arrived at what appeared to be a deserted village. They 

~d seattered in search of booty, when troops of savages, 

had been concealed in the forest, surrounded them. 


there was no need for this, and Nicuesa blushed with 
indignation that they should think him a gentleman so 
unworthy the name. ° 

He told them to bring their commander to him, and 
when they met he received his late foe with every show of 
friendship. ‘‘It is not,” said he, ‘‘for hidalgoes, like 
men of vulgar souls, to remember past differences when 
they behold one another in distress. Henceforth, let all 
that has occurred between us be forgotten. Command 
me asa brother. Myself and my men are at your orders. 
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to follow you wherever you please, until the deaths of 
Juan de la Cosa and his comrades are revenged.” 

This noble offer was not one of words only, and the two 
commanders became fast friends. Four hundred men, 
with several horses, were landed, and they approached 
the village, which had cost them seventy lives, in the dead 
of the night, their near approach being heralded by the 
numerovs parrots making a great outcry in the woods. 

The Indians paid no attention, however, believing that 
the Spaniards had been exterminated, and they found their 
village in flames before they took the alarm. The Span- 
iards either killed them at their doors or drove them back 
into the flames. The horses, which they supposed to be 
savage monsters, caused great alarm. The carnage was 
something fearful, for no quarter was given. 

While ranging about in search of booty they found the 
body of La Cosa tied to a tree, swollen and discolored in 
a hideous manner by the poison of the Indian arrows. 

“This dismal spectacle had such an effect upon the 
common men that not one would remain in that place 
during the night.” The spoil in gold and other valuables 
was so great that the share of Nicuesa and his men 
amounted to $37,281. 

Ojeda now, somewhat late in the day, took the advice 
of his late faithful lieutenant, and steered for the Gulf of 
Urba, where he formed a settlement which he named 
St. Sebastian. The Indians of the surrounding country 
proved unfriendly and hostile, and at length the in- 
yaders’ provisions began to fail. ‘‘In one of their expedi- 
tions they were surprised by an ambuscade of savages in 
a gorge of the mountains, and attacked with such fury 
that they were completely routed, and pursued with yells 
and howling to the very gates of St. Sebastian. Many 
died in excruciating agony of their wounds, and others 
recovered with extreme difficulty. Those who were well 
no longer dared to venture forth in search of food, for 
the whole forest teemed with lurking foes. They devoured 
such herbs and roots as they could find without regard to 
their quality. Their bodies became corrupted, and various 
diseases, combined with the ravages of famine, daily 
thinned their numbers. The sentinel who feebly mounted 
guard at night was often found dead at his post in the 
morning. Some stretched themselves on the ground, and 
expired of mere famine and debility ; nor was death any 
longer regarded as an evil, but as a welcome relief from a 
life of horror and despair.” Such is the chronicler’s 
mournful account. 

We have seen that Ojeda felt unbounded confidence in 
his charm—the picture of the Holy Virgin—and he had so 
long escaped unscathed that the Indians also believed 
him to bear a charmed life. They determined one day to 
test the question, and placed four of their most expert 
archers in ambush, with directions to single him out, 
while a number more advanced to the fort sounding their 
conches and drums, and yelling with hideous noises. 
Ojeda sallied forth to meet them, and the Indians fled 
to the ambuscade. 

The archers waited till he was full in front, and then 
discharged their poisoned arrows. Three he warded off 
by his buckler, but the fourth pierced his thigh. Ojeda 
was carried back to the fort, more despondent than he had 
ever yet been, for his talisman seemed to have failed him, 
and thrilling pains shot through his body. 

But he was not to be thus defeated. He caused two 
plates of iron to be made red-hot, and ordered a surgeon 
to apply them to each orifice of his wound. The surgeon, 
fearful that should he die the death would be laid at his 
door, shudderingly refused, whereupon Ojeda threatened 
to hang him if he did not obey, and he was obliged to com- 
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ply. Ojeda refused to be held or tied down, and endured 
the agony without moving a muscle. The violent remedy 
so inflamed his system that he had to be wrapped in 
sheets steeped in vinegar to allay the fever, and it is said 
that a barrel of vinegar was consumed in this way. But 
he lived, and his wounds healed ; ‘‘the cold poison,” says 
Las Casas, ‘‘wa$ consumed by the vivid fire.” 

At this time their provisions were again becoming 
scarce, and the arrival of a strange ship, commanded by 
one Bernardino de Talavera, a desperate pirate, was wel- 
comed, as it brought some relief, although supplies were 
only furnished for large prices in gold. Some dissatis- 
faction was expressed at the division of the food, and 
shortly afterward serious factions arose. 

At last Ojeda volunteered to go himself to San Domingo 
in quest of necessary supplies, to which his followers 
agreed, and he embarked on board Talavera’s ship. They 
had scarcely put to sea when a serious quarrel arose be- 
tween the freebooter and Ojeda; the latter, apparently, 
having acted on board as though he were commander 
instead of passenger. He was actually put in irons, where 
‘he reviled Talavera and his gang as recreants, traitors, 
pirates, and offered to fight the whole of them success- 
ively, provided they would give a clear deck and come on 
two at a time.” 

They left him fuming and raging in his chains until a 
violent gale arose, and they bethought themselves that 
Ojeda was a skillful navigator. They then parleyed, offer- 
ing him his liberty if he would pilot the ship, and he 
consented, but all his skill was unavailing, and he was 
obliged to run her on the southern coast of Cuba—then 
as yet uncolonized, except by runaway slaves from Hayti. 
Here they made a toilsome march through forests and 
morasses, crossing mountains and rivers, in a nearly 
starved condition. One morass, entangled by roots and 
creeping vines, and cut up by sloughs and creeks, occu- 
pied them thirty days to cross, at the end of which time 
only thirty-five men survived out of seventy that had left 
the ship. 

At last they reached an Indian village. ‘‘ The Indians 
gathered round and gazed at them with wonder, but when 
they learnt their story, they exhibited a humanity that 
would have done honor to the most professing Christians. 
They bore them to their dwellings, set meat and drink 
before them, and vied with each other in discharging the 
offices of the kindest humanity. Finding that a number 
of their companions were still in the morass, the cacique 
sent a large party of Indians with provisions for their 
relief, with orders to bring on their shoulders such as 
were too feeble to walk. . . . The Spaniards were brought 
to the village, succored, cherished, consoled, and almost 
worshiped as if they had been angels.’ 

And now Ojeda prepared to carry out a vow he had 
made on his journey, that if saved, he would erect a little 
hermitage or oratory, with an altar, above which he would 
place the picture to which he attributed his wonderful 
escape. 

The cacique listened with attention to his explanations 
regarding the beneficence of the Virgin, whom he repre- 
sented as the mother of the Deity who reigned above, 
and acquired a profound veneration for the picture. 

Long after, when Bishop Las Casas, who has recorded 
these facts, arrived at the same village, he found the 
chapel preserved with religious care. But when he 
offered—wishing to obtain possession of the relic—to ex- 
change it for an image of the Virgin, the chief made an 
evasive reply, and next morning was missing, having fled 
with the picture in his possession, It was all in vain that 
Las Casas sent messages after him, ‘assuring him that Le 
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should not be deprived oi the relic, but, on the contrary, 
that the image should likewise be presented to him.” 
The cacique would not return to the village till he knew 
thet the Spaniards had departed. 

We find Ojeda next in Jamaica, and afterward in San 
Domingo, where he inquired earnestly after the Bachelor 
Enciso, who had, it will be remembered, promised to aid 
him with reinforcements and supplies. He was assured 
that that ambitious lawyer had sailed for the settlement, 
which was a fact. Next we find the sanguine Ojeda en- 
deavoring to set on foot another armament, but the failure 
of his colony was too well understood, and there were no 
more volunteers, either as regards personal service or 
pecuniary aid. The poor adventurer was destined never 
again to see his settlement, the subsequent history of 
which is a series of intrigues and disasters He died in 
abject poverty in San Domingo, and ‘so broken in spirit 
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full engraved upon the inner surface. A ring of this 
kind will also prove a handy article as a means of business 
identificaticn to any person wh» travels any distance from 
home. At least, such is the writer’s experience. 


To-pay anp To-morrow.— Apologies for poor dinners 
are generally out of place. But when a lady has a for- 
getful husband, who, without warning, brings home a 
dozen guests to sit down to a plain family dinner for 
three or four, it is not in human nature to keep absolute 
silence. What to say and hew to say it form the pro- 
blem. Mrs. Tucker, the wife of Judge Tucker, of Wil- 
liamsburg, solved this problem years ugo. She was the 
daughter or niece of Sir Peyton Skipworth, and celebrated 
for her beauty, wit, ease, and grace of manner. Her temper 
and tact were put to the proof one court-day. when the 
judge brought with him the accustomed half-score or 


that, with his last breath, he entreated that his body 
might be buried in the Convent of St. Francis, just at the 
portal, in humble expiation of his past pride, that every 
one who entered might tread upon his grave.” 


A Pracrican Use For Fincer-rines.—The recent dis- 
aster to the City of Columbus brings to the minds of many 
the necessity of some sure means of individual identity. 
All are liable to fatal accidents, and those who make long 


journeys are exposed to diseases that change the looks of 
an individual so that near friends would not recognize 
them. Many such unfortunates, in a condition unable to 
account for themselves, find their way to hospitals. The 
writer has seen seve ral bodies after the Mill River flood, 
French Catholie Church at Holyoke, and the Sciota 
steamer on the Ohio near Wheeling; in each case rings 
were an easy means of identification. The writer has 
worn for many years a ring with his name and address in 


more of lawyers, for whom not the slightest preparation 
had been made, the judge having quite forgotten to 
remind his wife that it was court-day, and she herself 
having overlooked the fact. The dinner was served with 
elegance, and Mrs. Tucker made herself very charming. 
Upon rising to leave the guests to their wine, she said, 
‘Gentlemen, you have dined to-day with Judge Tucker ; 
promise me that you will all dine to-morrow with me.” 
This was all the apology, whereupon the gentlemen all 
declared that such a wife was beyond price. The judge 
then explained the situation, and the next day there was 
a noble banquet. 

Ir there be a pleasure on earth which angels cannot 
enjoy, and which they might almost enyy man the pos- 
session of, it is the power of relieving distress. If there 
be a pain which devils might pity man for enduring, it is 
the deathbed reflection that we have possessed the power 
of doing good, but that we have abused and perverted it 
to purposes of ill. 
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THE MYSTERY OF THE HEARTH.—“ WITH AN AUDIBLE GROAN, UTTERED AS IF HE FELT SURE NO ONE ON EARTH HEARD IT, HE STOOPED DOWN OVER THE HOLE UNDER THE HEARTH, AND’ 
SEIZED, SPASMODICALLY, A DARK OBJECT THAT NOW ROSE SLOWLY TO VIEW IN HIS ARMS, IT WAS THE BODY OF A WOMAN,”—SEE NEXT PAGE, 
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THE HOUR. 
By WanbeE RoBINson. 


THE bells begin—come, let us go! 
Great hour! he waits for me at last 
Before the altar. Shall I grow 
A wife ere this one hour is past? 


I tremble—O, the church, the stare, 
The ritual! I would rather stand 

In our own wood, and wed him there 
By simply giving him my hand. 


But now the timid bird of love, 
Long used in tender shades to play, 
Must change the quiet of his grove 
For the great gairish light of day. 


Wife! husband! O,my bosom swells! 
I think he loves me—nay,I know. 
Sweet—sweet !—O sweet melodious bells- 
They call me, sister—let us go! 


THE MYSTERY OF THE HEARTH. 
A TRUE STORY OF OFFICIAL LIFE IN WASHINGTON. 


By Garry Moss, 


fyCHANCED, early one morning during 
® official hours, to make a sudden call on 
a man high in office. My own position 
was such as to allow me to do this with 
propriety. The apartment was in one of 
the grandest of the many grand public 
buildings at the capital. Its ceilings 
were lofty, its paintings elegant, its fur- 
nishings luxurious. There was a certain 
character in the hangings at the windows, 
in the carpet and rugs on the floor, and 
in the soft structure and arrangement of 
the lounges grouped around the ‘spacious room, that 
gave it more the appearance of a ladies’ boudoir than of 
an office for the transaction of public business. From 
the position and style of the wardrobes and other fix- 
tures, one might readily infer that the occupants of the 
apartment would easily find in it all the conveniences of 
dining and lodging. 

It was in the Winter time, and a warm fire was burning 
in the grate, shedding a glowing radiance on all around. 
One could scarcely fail to be struck with the large pile 
of blazing coals on the fire, and to notice that it was com- 
posed of the most expensive kind of that class of fuel. 

It was evident that the rich resources of the people 
were being freely used by this servant of the people to 
gratify every wish that he thought proper to indulge. 
Here was official life borne to the topmost crest of the 
popular current, and floating at the ease of its own sweet 
will. 

There were but two persons in the apartment when I 
entered. One, the official in charge of the apartment ; 
the other, an elegantly dressed lady, in the bloom and 
beauty of early womanhood. They did not either of 
them rise at my entrance, being deeply engaged in a 
whispered conversation. 

It was soon apparent that my entrance, sudden and un- 
expected as it was, did not in any way disturb the equa- 
nimity of the scene. The parties present were both 
evidently equal to the occasion. If I was really regarded 
by them as an intruder, they acted well their respective 
parts in giving no sign. My presence was treated with 
the utmost decorum, so that I felt quite at ease. 

The conyersation between the official and his lady vis- 


itor was thereupon suspended. I was politely informed 
that he was ready to transact any public business I might 
have on hand requiring his attention. My papers, re- 
lating to a national matter, were at once submitted. 
Laying them open before him on his splendidly covered 
table, in the midst of almost every conceivable bijouterie 
of taste and elegance, including charming bottles of eau 
de cologne, miniature vases of fragrant flowers, tiny orna- 
mental easels of the costliest style, holding pictures of 
fashionable ladies—among which could be easily recog- 
nized a highly ornate one of his present companion on the 
sofa—he proceeded languidly to glance over the contents 
of the documents. 

The lady, meanwhile, eyed me with a suspicious glance, 
as if she were not altogether satisfied that my coming at 
that particular time was wholly unpremeditated. Her 
steady look was met by one of corresponding steadiness 
on my part; for while I had my own suspicions, I did 
not allow even a shadow of them to escape me. 

My official business transacted, I retired, leaving the 
two parties still together. 

Not long after, the rumor came to the department that 
a serious accident had befallen our chief. It was re- 
ported that while closely engaged in some domestic 
matter at his palatial residence, the gas of the room had 
taken fire, and in the explosion that followed he had just 
escaped with his life. 

He came to his office, however, at the appointed time, 
without any apparent wounds upon his person, and look- 
ing as calm and serene as if nothing had happened. 
There was a slight pallor on his handsome features, and 
his hands and steps did not bear their wonted steadiness. 

As time wore ou, and my official duties called me into 


‘the office where the chief was -accustomed to meet me for 


the transaction of business, coming closer than usual to 
his side, I was struck with a trepidation in his manner he 
clearly found it impossible wholly to conceal. I noticed, 
also, that he now came to his office all alone. His mag- 
nificent carriage rolled up to the door of the department 
with no other occupant in it but himself. 

He grew pensive and silent. Once, when I stood close 
by his side, opposite the main door, I observed him start 
suddenly, with a tremulous gasp, asa gentle knock, thrice 
repeated, came on the panel. 

As the messenger in the hall quickly admitted the ap- 
plicant for admission, it was with a sigh of relief that the 
chief discovered that the lady who entered was an entire 
stranger. It proved to be a casual call on a matter of 
only passing importance. The business was soon trans- 
acted, and the lady retired. 

Taking me with him to a recess in one of the curtained 
windows, the chief dropped his voice to a husky whisper, 
and said: 

“Garry, I’ve a favor to ask of you.” 

“‘T shall be most happy to grant it, sir, if in my power 
to do so,” I replied. 

‘‘It is a delicate piece of business, Mr. Moss,” he con- 
tinued, his look becoming quite abstracted, and his voice 
assuming & very serious tone, ‘‘The official relations be- 
tween us have always been of a co-ordinate character. I 
wish now to confide in you as a personal friend.” 

I lifted my eyes to the chief. His gaze was fixed full 
on my face, with an earnestness and anxiety of look that 
at once appealed to my sympathy, and soon my confi- 
dence. 

But there was a tremulous uncertainty in his manner 
that I could not then understand. 

‘‘What can he wish me to do?” I queried to myself. 
‘“Why is he so confidential and so secret ?” 
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I returned the look of anxious inquiry which the chief 
gave me with one of conscious innocence and a kindred 
smile, which implied my willingness ever to obey the 
orders of my superior. 

‘You remember, Garry,” he resumed, in a softer 
accent, as he saw compliance in my smile, ‘‘the accident 
that occurred some time since at my dwelling ?” 

‘‘ Yes, sir,” I replied, with a look of unaffected concern. 
*‘T remember it well. I hope no serious results are to 
follow.” 

“‘ No ostensible serious results,” he added, quickly, with 
@ nervous twitch of his right hand. ‘‘ But the sudden 
flame that burst out after the explosion, and the large 
quantity of water required to extinguish it, so disarranged 
and damaged my private papers in the apartment where 
the explosion took place, that Ihave kept it securely 
closed ever since.” 

He paused in silence, the pallor increasing on his fine 
countenance ; and, for the first time, I now observed that 
his full, dark eyes had become bloodshot. 

‘«T have no one to enter the room,” he nervously added ; 
“‘not even my wife, nor any other member of my family. 
But it has now become important that the personal docu- 
ments in that room should be carefully and privately re- 
adjusted. I have to ask you, confidentially, Mr. Moss, if 
you will kindly undertake the task ?” 

Of course, I readily consented. I could see nothing 
specially onerous in the work to be performed, or at all 
unbecoming my position as an officer. 

* * * * * * 

It was a dark and stormy Winter night when I reported 
for a special service at the house of our chief. He met 
me at the door in person, and, without uttering a word, 
showed me up-stairs to his large and elegant private 
office. The door was donble-locked, and an additional 
fastening, in the shape of a patent brass padlock, had 
bewn placed so as to cover the keyhole, and keep out all 
intruders. . 

Taking two keys from his pocket, the chief unlocked all 
the fastenings and opened the door, first entering himself 
into the darkness. Requesting me to remain in the hall 
a moment, he again closed the door. I heard him fum- 
bling about on the inside. Presently a light shone 
through the keyhole, and, in a low voice, he said : 

‘‘Come in.” 

I entered with a feeling of uneasiness. The room was 
in great disorder. Books and papers lay scattered around 
on every hand. Marks of the conflagration from which 
the chief had so narrowly escaped were numerous on the 
wall, among the classic pictures, and along the chaste 
lines of the vaulted ceiling. A great pile of charred 
papers lay strewn over the floor of the principal black 
walnut wardrobe. The grate was littered with masses of 
broken bricks and mortar, and the large, single marble 
slab of the hearth, that reminded one instinctively of the 
embedded covering of a grave just laid, gave evidence of 
having been recently removed and hastily replaced. A 
disagreeable, stifling odor filled the room. There was no 
fire in the grate ; but it was clear there had been a large 
one there, and that it had been used to consume other 
things than coals. 

I stood a moment in a silence of awe. The dim light 
of the single gasjet threw a ghastly pallor on every object 
in the room. I looked around with a serious gazeI could 
not restrain, and which the chief did not fail to notice. 

‘« Things are a little mixed here, you see,” he said, in a 
subdued voice. ‘‘ But we will soon have more light on 
this dark subject, anda fire in the grate, with something 
more substantial than any material now there, will at 
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once make matters more cheerful.’’ As he said this, he 
gave a sudden jerk to the bell-pull. Very soon the step 
of an answering servant was heard on the stairs, at 
sound of which the chief cried out, so as to be heard in 
the hall : 

‘* Stop there, John, stop! Ill come out and tell you 
what I want !” An order followed for the servant to bring 
up kindling-wood and coals, and then the chief added 
sharply to the attendant : ‘‘ Mind and leave the scuttle 
and kindling in the hall. I will attend to the fire 
myself.” 

The servant instantly complied with this order. While 
I stood gazing, with still curious inquiries of myself, 
around the room, I heard the scuttle, evidently filled with 
fuel for the occasion, rest gently against the door. 

In a moment more, the chief seized the poker and 
thrust it hurriedly through the blackened mass in the 
grate.- Then, softly half opening the door, he thrust his 
hand through the aperture, and lifted the scuttle into the 
room. As he set it down on the loosened hearth, there 
was a hollow sound, that reminded me of the tread of 
human feet on the covering of a sepulchre. 

As the fire rapidly kindled in the grate, shedding its 
ruddy glow on every object around, unconscious alike 
whether it shone on the happy or the miserable, the 
living or the dead, and all the branches of the magnifi- 
cent candelabra on the mantel gave out their resplendent 
blaze, the chief turned to me abruptly, and, as if he had 
for some time been planning the work to be done, he 
said : hi 

‘Here, Mr. Moss, is the task with which I request you 
to favor me. There are certain disagreeable associations 
connected with the disaster that has occurred in this 
room, which, in the present state of my nervous system, 
I do not care to encounter. I would almost as soon 
handle snakes as some of the private papers in that ward- 
robe. It is always unpleasant, you know, to turn over 
the memorials of the dead—especially if they have died 
suddenly.” 

All this was strange and enigmatical to me. But the 
duty I had to perform, as the chief continued, was made 
apparent. ' 

“T have to request of you to see this mass of papers 
put in order, as well as it can be done, and placed in the 
strong-box yonder, which has been prepared to receive 
them. I must ask the additional favor of you to do this 
work alone. I will leave you to pursue it in that manner. 
The door will be locked on the outside, and you will 
please see that it is kept carefully bolted on the inside. 
The work will require you to remain here far into the 
night. Should any one come to the door, no matter who, 
even if it should be my wife, or any other member of my 
family, pay no attention to their knocks, no matter how 
loud, or how often repeated. You shall be handsomely 
compensated, Mr. Moss, for this extra labor.” 

Giving me his hand, and shaking mine warmly, the 
chief left the room. 

I heard him slowly lock the door, and then shake it 
after him, as if to be sure that it was securely locked, and 
then slowly and softly descend the stairs. AF 

* * * * * * 32 

The next day after this occurrence, the chief met me at 
the department. Our interview was a brief one. But it 
was sufficiently long for me to report progress in my 
work of arranging the disordered papers. At the moment 
I could not fail to discover deeper marks of the increased 
nervoug anxiety of the chief. He was very-ill at ease, pale, 
haggar@ and tremulous. Evidently a heavy burden was 
resting on his soul, which he was extremely anxious to 
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throw off. He acted as if he were greatly desirous of | for the faithful manner in which I had so far discharged 

communicating to me some dreadful secret which he felt | my duties. 

himself too weak to bear alone, but which he seemed to| Drawing me silently aside behind the full folds of the 

be at a loss how to communicate. rich and heavy curtains back of his official table, he addec, 
In a few hurried words, uttered with an agitated man- | in a low and tremulous voice, that he wished me to con- 

ner that strangely impressed me, the chief thanked me | tinue my secret labors a short time longer. 
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‘When you return again to that room at my house, 
Mr. Moss,” he said, ‘‘ you will find some additional docu- 
ments to be collated. You will also find another box 
standing against the wall. It is a box made for transport- 
ation, strongly clamped with iron, and having affixed to 
it a lock and key. I design it to be used for retaining 
and transporting certain articles of peculiar value. You 
need not, however, place 
any of the preserved 
papers in that box, with- 
out further orders. 

As he said this, the 
chief gave me a steady 
look —implying that he 
reposed sacredly in my 
confidence. I was utterly 
at a loss to know what 
all this secrecy and mys- 
tery could mean; but 
having been taught by 
the obligations of official 
life to obey orders im- 
plicitly, I gave by my 
silence consent to these 
renewed. commands. 

' Then, after turningfrom 
me toward his table, as if 
to resume his official 
duties, he paused a mo- 
ment, and assuming a 
careless and off-hand 
manner, he continued : 

“Oh, see here, Garry ! 
You may be detained at 
the house much later to- 
night than you were last 
night. Your work will 
probably carry you to 
sharp midnight, perhaps 
a little past. But as to- 
morrow will be Sunday, 
you remember, you have 
ample time to rest. I 
have given the hall-ser- 
vant notice of your being 
in the house by my or- 
ders ; and as you have 
the key of that room- 
door, you ean leave 
quietly, when you are 
through, without disturb- 
ing the family. The old 
trusty servant will let you 
out, and see that every- 
thing is safely closed up. 
It is now past office hours, 
and we are here alone to- 
gether. Good-by, Garry, 
till we meet again on 
Monday.” 

A pleasant nod  fol- 
lowed, and I retired from 
the department. 

* * * * 

On re-entering the room 
at the house that night, I 
at once noticed the box 
designed by the chief. 
It was longer than the 


usual length of a traveling- trunk, not quite as high, 
securely banded and guarded with iron coverings at 
the corners ; having a strong spring-lock, and, for greater 
security, over that a heavy iron padlock. There were, 
also, thick handles at each end for more convenient 
transportation. 


I was just curious enough to see that it was securely 
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locked ; and, on touching it with my foot, and lifting it | had only seemed to be empty, because its contents, were 


at one end, I decided that it was empty. 

The sickening odor that I had previously noticed about 
the hearth was now gone. It was evident that by some 
means the room had been deodorized. I was much re- 
lieved at this change for the better, as I had found it 
quite disagreeable to work in a confined apartment, where 
the windows were shut down close, the blinds drawn fast 
together and clasped, and the only door not allowed to 
be opened. 

I worked on silently and alone. All the papers on the 
private desk of the chief committed to my care had been 
assiduously examined, sorted and labeled, according to 
the direction given. Entering the wardrobe for the last 
batch that remained, in order that I might successfully 
complete my task, I noticed by the costly time-piece on 
the mantel that it was near midnight. As I passed 
through the high, open door, and was about stooping to 
take in my hands the remaining package, my foot came 
in violent contact with a covered glass jar that stood in 
one corner, and that had hitherte remained unnoticed. 
The violence of the blow broke the glass, and I found my- 
self instantly enveloped in an atmosphere of suffocating 
ether. It overcame me like a lightning-stroke, and I 
sank helpless to the floor. As I did so I lurched over 
toward the door, and the weight of my body forced it 
against an inside spring, which, slipping to its place, 
fastened the door and held me a prisoner inside. I was 
utterly unconscious. I could make neither motion nor 
cry. ‘How long I remained in this condition I could not 
have told, nor do I know that I should ever have recov- 
ered from it, had not the noise of something being sud- 
denly moved aroused me. I rose slowly to my feet, and, 
still bewildered, discovered that I was in total darkness. 
At the moment I rose I perceived, as my nostrils passed 
it, that there was an aperture in the door which I had not 
noticed. As I stood opposite this aperture, I heard other 
noises moving in the dark. In another moment some one 
entered the room. In a moment more the light of a dark- 
lantern glimmered out from the side of the hearth, nearest 
the grate. The fire had all gone out. The room was as 
cold and silent as the grave. 

It was evident, however, that the light could not have 
come iato the room of itself; With my eyesight now re- 
covered, and rendered, with all my other senses, doubly 
vigilant by my confined situation, and the scenes around, 
I now watched closely for other developments. I did not 
have to watch long. With a slow and steady step a man 
advanced in the darkness. 

It was the chief! The light of the dark-lantern was 
turned toward the contiguous objects in the room, and 
now shone full upon him. He was dressed in a long 
street-coat, and wore a traveling-cap like one prepared 
for a journey. 

Carefully stepping out on the carpet, he knelt slowly 
down, and, seizing the box I have described by the 
handle that was nearest to him, he drew it softly toward 
the hearth. 

At this moment I was so overcome, nay, so completely 
petrified, with amazement, that I could not utter a word. 
I could only gaze on in silence, and wonder what was 
coming to pass. 

Tt was the chief's own house. He was master of the 
situation, and I had not the power to discuss his suprem- 
acy. I was therefore compelled, by the inexorable neces- 
sities of the case, to be a silent witness of all his pro- 
ceedings. 

The ‘first thing I discovered was the fact that I had 
been mistaken as to the emptiness of the strange box. It 


of such a nature, and had been so adjusted, that they had 
not responded to the touch of either my hand or my foot. 

The chief now pushed the box around on the soft rug, 
so that the locks both came under his command. It was 
but the work of an instant for his keys to open the box, 
and of another to lift the cover. 

Forthwith came out certain implements, that had been 
so packed in the box as to be immovable. Taking these 
in his hands, and exerting all his strength, he pried the 
hearth from its bed, and moved it silently around, so as toe 
uncover the aperture below. 

The appearance of the chief at this instant was abso- 
lutely frightful. He breathed with great difficulty, like a 
man struggling in a race with a deadly rival. His hair 
was disheveled, and fell down in cold, wet masses over 
his pale and rigid face. His eyes looked as if they were 
balls of fire, just ready to burst out of their sockets. His 
hands shook like those of one in an ague-chill, and con- 
current convulsions ran rapidly through his whole frame. 

With an audible groan, uttered as if he felt sure no one 
on earth heard it, he stooped down over the hole under 
the hearth, and seized spasmodically a dark object, that 
now rose slowly to view in his arms. 

It was the body of a woman ! 

To my horror, I saw, by the light of the lantern, that it 
was the young and beautiful girl I had seen on the sofa 
with the chief at the department. 

I was almost on the point of giving a piercing shriek at 
this awful discovery, when another emotion than that of 
amazement or fear kept me transfixed to the spot. 

I immediately resolved on present silence ; but I also 
resolved that it was not a silence that should be per- 
petual. 

With shocking celerity the chief went on with his secret 
work in that closed and silent chamber. He bore the 
body of the once lovely girl to the box prepared to re- 
ceive it. Pressing it down in its narrow receptacle, 
smoothing it out as carefully as his haste and terrible agi- 
tation would allow, placing the implements with which 
the hearthstone had been removed by the side of the 
body, with a nervous energy that no pen or tongue can 
describe, he crushed down the lid of the box, and, with 
the rapidity almost of lightning, sprang the inner and 
turned the outer locks. 

The hearth had been carefully replaced. The earth 
that had been secretly taken from beneath it was as 
secretly returned, and the dark aperture filled. The in- 
flammable materials that had been left covered in the 
grate were all consumed to ashes, which, like dead men, 
could tell no tales. 

The chief, evidently unconscious that he was observed, 
now stepped back softly on the carpet, and sat down near 
the mysterious box on a contiguous sofa-bedstead. 

As the dim light of the dark-lantern fell obliquely upon 
him, I saw his head drop on his hands, as if he were ut- 
terly exhausted. He breathed with extreme difficulty, 
his painful respirations filling every part of the shadowy 
and silent room. 

Great beaded drops of perspiration stood on his fore- 
head, and ran in torrents down his pallid cheeks. His 
brow seemed cold and hard as marble. He threw his 
thick, dark curls spasmodically back, and shook them as 
if they were all wet with the sweat that had gushed from 
every pore of his body. 

A sigh and groan past all possible description burst 
stealthily from him as he stooped to lift the dark-lantern 
from the floor. The act seemed to speak what words 
could not utter: ‘‘ The work is done, at last !’” 
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As the light glanced out from the lantern it fell upon 
his face. It was an awful picture, framed in by the dark- 
ness with the living lineaments of horror and despair. 

* * * * * * 

At the appointed official hour the chief came to the de- 
partment in his sumptuous carriage. I shall never forget 
the look he gave me when his eyes met mine. It was 
utterly inexpressible and indescribable. 

I kept the dreadful secret of which I had become the 
unconscious recipient just long enough to enable me to 
take the necessary legal steps. These secured the watch- 
ing by the officers of the law of the mysterious box, which 
was traced to a distant country town, and to its burial, 
by secret hands, in a rural cemetery. The obscure grave 
was so located that it would never be noticed by the or- 
dinary visitor. 

Time wore on, and with it my investigations by means 
of the executioners of justice. It was ascertained, among 
other convincing facts of the case, that the ruined victim 
of official wealth, power and opportunity, was the daugh- 
ter of respectable parents in the Old World. She had 
been led to confide in the chief by his high position, and 
he, like others in such places, had deceived, betrayed, 
and then hid her in an unknown grave. 

The meshes of the law were now being drawn closer 
and stronger around him. In the very midst of the legal 
investigations that were necessary to secure his arrest and 
punishment, he was suddenly detected in the mal-appro- 
priation of public funds, used by him in his amours and 
dissipations. On being removed from office he suddenly 
left Washington for a hiding-place that was never discov- 
ered by human eyes. 

One dark and stormy Winter night, as I was passing 
with a friend by the gate of the cemetery to which the 
reader has been referred, we saw the flash in the dark- 
ness, and heard the report, through the silence of the 
graves, of a discharged pistol. We at once repaired to 
the near residence of the sexton, and, as a matter of pre- 
caution, induced him to accompany us. 

Entering the gate together, we followed the fresh tracks 
in the snow, until they led us to the secret burial-place of 
the unknown strange girl. By the light of a dark-lantern 
that we found leaning against a clog of ice, and that evi- 
dently had been recently opened to aid in guiding him to 
this secluded spot, we discovered the body of a gentle- 
man, cold and stark in death. It was evident he had shot 
himself directly through the heart, and fallen on the 
grave at his feet. 

I seized the lantern from its place on the bank of snow, 
and turned its light full on the face of the corpse. It 
was the chief! He had come forth at last from his 
hiding-place of years, evidently, by his looks and apparel, 
much emaciated and conscience-stricken, and reduced in 
circumstances, to become a suicide on the grave of the 
girl he had ruined. 

Here was the end of all that the earth and time may 
ever reveal of The Mystery of the Hearth. 
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By NorTon RUTHERFORD, 


Wuitez the rickety little steamer that plies between 
Gibraltar and Tangier is ‘‘bobbing arourd ” waiting for 
the customs officer, a glance at Morocco and the Moors 
may be briefly taken, and to a purpose. 

The Empire of Morocco, knowr to its inhabitants as 
Magrib-el-Aksa, or the extreme west, a country much 
larger than Spain, is situated between 28° and 36° of 


north latitude. Its superficial extent is calculated to be 
about 220,000 square miles. The three former kingdoms 
of Fez, Morocco and Tafilet are included within its limits. 
The country is traversed throughout its whole extent 
from northeast to southwest by the immense range of the 
Atlas Mountains, which also send off manyelesser branches 
both toward the ocean and toward the desert. The val- 
leys and plains intervening between these numerous 
mountain chains are watered by many rivers and smaller 
affluents. The principal rivers, placed in order from 
north to south, and all of which flow into the ocean, are 
the Lucos, the Sebou, the Buregreg, the Oum-er-Rebiah, 
the Tensift, the Sus, the Noon, and the Draa. Very little 
is known of those in the south, but it is believed that 
none of the rivers of Morocco are navigable to any ex- 
tent. 

The twenty provinces which formed the kingdoms of 
Fez and Morocco occupy the northern and middle regions. 
The southern provinces that comprised the Kingdom of 
Tafilet, are imperfectly known, and are inhabited by a 
rude and fanatical population which scarcely acknowledges 
the sovereignty of the sultan. The coastline of Morocco 
extends about 800 miles, 550 being on the Atlantic and 
250 on the Mediterranean. The climate of the coasts is, 
as a rule, tempered and refreshed by winds cooled by sea- 
breezes, while the Summer temperature of the interior 
reaches a tropical heat. 

There are several cities or large towns, besides a great 
number of small towns and villages. The principal cities 
lie inland, namely Morocco, Mequinez, Fez, El Kassar, 
Wazan, Terodant, and others scarcely known to the out- 
side world. The chief maritime towns are Tetuan, Tan- 
gier, Larache, Casa Blanca, Azamoor, Mazagan, Saffi, 
Sallée, Rabat and Mogador. 

It is extremely difficult to form an estimate of popula- 
tion, as estimates vary from four to fifteen millions. 

Three distinct races are usually included under the 
name of Moors, namely, the Arabs, the true Moors, and 
the Berbers. 

The Arabs came originally from the Sahara, over whose 
boundless wastes a large proportion of their race still 
wander. The Moors are essentially townsmen. They are 
the degenerate descendants of that section of the Arab 
race who, in the eighth century, after establishing the 
powerful kingdom of Fez, overran a large portion of 
Spain. 

The Moors fill the chief places under the government ; 
and, notwithstanding a great inferiority in numbers, pos- 
sess more power than any of the other races. 

The Berbers are the descendants of the old Getulisno 
stock by which this part of Africa was once populated. 
The Berbers of the Riff province, in the northeastern ‘part 
of the Atlas, are of lighter complexion than the other 
sections of their race. The greatest insult one Riffian can 
offer to another is in saying, ‘‘ Your father died in his 
bed.” No further evidence is needed than this of the 
sanguinary nature of the people. 

The Shluh is another division of the Berber race, about 
which less is known than of the others. Generally speak- 
ing, Moors and Arabs are alike clumsy about the ankles 
and feet. 

The women of all these races possess fine figures. The 
female peasantry are content with scantier robes than the 
women of the towns; and there are many among them 
that might sit as models to the most fastidious artist. 


‘| Close seclusion and muffling of the face limit observa- 


tion, but the traveler sees enough to convi him that 
the gift of beauty has not been withheld from. . 
of Morocco. The appearance of their eyes is env 
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by darkening the lids with kohl ; and the color and con- 
tour of the face suggest the idea of finely cast bronze, 
endowed with an ever-varying expression. The women of 
Mequinez are proverbially the most beautiful in the 
country. Mequinasia is a term applied to any handsome 
woman. All the people known collectively as Moors have 
remarkably fine teeth. 

The negro population of Morocco is considerable, and 
a large proportion of it are slaves. A considerable number 
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Azamoor, Agadir, and some other coast towns, there are 
no European residents. In point of numbers the vari- 
ous races of Morocco may be ranged as follows: Ber- 
bers, Arabs, Moors, Negroes and Jews. The last-named 
number, it is believed, about 100,000 souls. 

The fundamental political idea of republics, that all 
men are equal at birth, prevails in Morocco. Every free 
man may aspire to the highest offices in the state, and 
nothing, except official employment, bestows rank. 

The number of slaves in Morocco is very large. In the 
houses of governors, and other rich Moors, many of 
both sexes are always to be found; and there are few 
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Moors above the lowest rank who do not possess one 
or more. 

In the matter of dress, the national color of Morocco is 
white. Men as well as women appear in flowing robes of 
this color. The dress of the men consists of a finely 
worked skirt (umja) fastened down the breast by numer- 
ous small buttons and loops, and of very loose drawers. 
Over this is sometimes worn a coat with large sleeves 
(caftan) buttoned closely in front. For out-door wear 


hood which, placed over the head, gives the figure 
a cone-like appearance. When not in use this hood 
hangs down the back. The jelabeer has holes for the 
arms to pass through, and descends low enough to 
cover the knees. Many of the poorer classes always wear 
the jelabeer. Sometimes, and especialiy in the north of 
Morocco, the jelabeer is of a dark color. In this part 
jackets and loose trousers of cherry, or some other colored 
cloth, are also a good deal worn ; and striped materials in 
various textures are favored by the Moors. 

The dress of the women is much the same as that of the 
men ; but the haik is arranged differently, and is employed 
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in concealing the features when any of the opposite sex 
are present. The hair is carefully covered by a handker- 
chief of black silk, over which another of gay colors is 
coquettishly arranged. The women wear red slippers, 
and these are often handsomely embroidered in gold. The 
ladies are very partial to jewelry. The wealthy wear 
finger-rings and huge earrings of gold set with precious 
stones, necklaces of amber or coral, and massive brace- 
lets of gold, armlets and anklets of silver inlaid with gold. 

Diamonds are not much in use; but rubies, emeralds, 
generally uncut, and pearls of inferior quality are often 
seen. The Moors consider that the risk of fraud by imi- 
tation is lessened by not having precious stones submitted 
to the art of the lapidary. The Moorish and Jewish 
ladies are much given to fictitious improvement of their 
charms by the use of rouge. Both also stain their hands 
and feet with henna, and blacken their eyelids with kohl. 
Tattooing is alone practiced by the Moors. 

Throughout the provinces of Morocco are a few water- 
mills, of a most primitive kind, for grinding corn ; and 
in the large towns are a considerable number of corn- 
mills, each one turned by a horse; but the labor of 
grinding corn and preparing meal falls mainly on the 
women. A small hand-mill is to be found in almost every 
dwelling. Good bread in the form of flat cakes is made 
and sold in the towns; but the national dish of Morocco 
is kuskkussoo. This resembles granulated macaroni, 
and is palatable as well as highly nutritious. It is often 
cooked with pieces of meat, and butter is usually added ; 
but the latter is, generally speaking, so rancid as to make 
the mess unendurable to foreigners, unless under the 
pressure of hunger. 

And now to return to Tangier. 

There is no harbor at Tangier ; the mole, built by the 
English more than two centuries ago, was destroyed by 
them when they abandoned the place. But the anchor- 
age in the open roadstead is good, and the coast is not 
subject to the heavy surf which is such a drawback to all 
the southern ports. 

Tangier, known to the Romans as Tingis, was the capi- 
tal of their province, Mauritania Tingitana. It afterward 
passed successively into the hands of the Goths and Sara- 
cens, and thus came into possession of the mixed race 
known to us as the Moors. It was taken in 1471 by 
Alphonso, King of Portugal, after a severe struggle. King 
Edward, the father of Alphonso, had previously besieged 
the town, but had been compelled to beat a hasty retreat, 
and to leave his brother Ferdinand in the hands of the 
Moors as a security that Ceuta should be delivered up. 

England had at one time a great interest in the place. 
It formed part of the dowry of Catherine, the Infanta of 
Portugal, who married Charles II. But the gift, like the 
proverbial white elephant, caused more trouble than it 
was worth. 

Lord Nelson declared that the possession of Tangier 
would be necessary to England in case she was at war 
with a maritime power. This was because Gibraltar 
depends for subsistence as much upon Morocco as it does 
upon Spain, which latter place might be hostile, or else 
be prevented from affording supplies. 

The bay of Tangier is well sheltered, and the anchorage 
is very good. The rise of tide at Gibraltar, just outside 
the tideless Mediterranean, is four feet; at Tangier it 
reaches a height of six feet. 

The town is built on the sloping side of a promontory, 
which, with its fellow four or five miles to the eastward, 
forms the bay. The town is sheltered on the north and 
west by the hill under which it lies, and on the east by a 

<e of low hills, while behind these and far inland the 
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chain of the Lower Atlas, which is visible from the Kasba, 
protects it from the scorching desert winds. 

Wherever the Mohammedan dwells, the rigid jealousy 
with which women are guarded influences the style of his 
architecture. The houses have their backs turned toward 
the streets, and as there are no windows, the blank walls 
and flat roofs present a cheerless and monotonous appear- 
ance. A gateway leads into the square or patio. Around 
this the house is built. The inclosure sometimes con- 
tains a fountain, and a fig-tree generally affords pleasant 
shade from the glaring rays of the sun. 

As seen from the sea, the houses of Tangier appear to 
stand one above the other, like steps of stairs. As might 
therefore be expected, many of the streets are very steep, 
and all, with the exception of the main street, are mere 
winding lanes, so narrow that in some of them the inhab- 
itants might shake hands from opposite windows, pro- 
vided these existed. 

The drainage, although imperfect, is better than might 
be expected, and an attempt at keeping the streets clean 
has been made by the consuls. 

There are no bazaars on the scale usual in the East ; 
but the shops for various wares are for the most part 
mixed together. The shop is a-small square cavity in the 
dead wall of the street, the floor being about two feet 
from the ground. Pigeon-holed in these recesses sit 
cross-legged, grave-looking men, surrounded by their 
wares. The same floor serves the customer also for a 
seat, though his legs dangle in the street. In a few in- 
stances the introduction of European customs may be 
observed in larger premises and glass windows. 

The principal street runs up the hill from the water- 
side to the Soko, or market-place just outside the walls. 
The upper part of thie street is used by the female sellers 
of bread, milk, vegetables and fruit, who stand or sit 
ranged on each side. It is difficult for a stranger to find 
his way in the mazes of the smaller streets. But rich 
Moors and Jews possess good houses in these confined 
situations. There is no Jewish quarter in Tangier, as 
there is in most Moorish towns, and the Israelites live 
peaceably amongst the general population. 

The batteries facing the sea were once formidable. 

The Kasba, or citadel, is situated on a height command- 
ing the whole of Tangier. A considerable space is in- 
closed by high walls, and in this are a large mosque, the 
harem of the Bashaw, the prison, and the treasury. 

The view of the town from the gate of the Kasba is re- 
markably fine. The white, glistening houses, interspersed 
here and there with the green of the graceful palm, are 
thrown into the fullest relief by the intense blue of the 
contiguous sea. 

Spanish is the European language best known in 
Morocco. 

Markets are held on Thursdays and Sundays, and on 
these days the town is filled with a motley crowd who 
come long distances from the surrounding country. Con- 
spicuous among the number are the men of the wild Riff 
tribes, who inhabit the mountains to the north of Tangier. 
They are a fine race, and are known by the long lock of 
hair left unshaven on one side of the head. On some 
occasions as many as a hundred camels, with half that 
number of tents, and a numerous throng of horses and 
asses, may be counted in the Soko. It is a strange 
sight to see so many kneeling camels massed together, 
their huge saddles projecting from their backs. All kinds 
of country produce are retailed in this market, water- 
melons being a conspicuous article. To ward off the 
fierce glare of the sun some of the vendors sit under 
temporary shades of palm-leaves, Muffled women crouch- 
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ing over their wares, and showing but one eye to their 
customers, seem stifled with heat, and itinerant sellers of 
water aud of sweetmeats vociferously cry their goods. 

In the evening, when the sun gets low, the Soko is the 
resort of story-tellers and jugglers of various kinds, in 
whose tales and feats the Moors take great delight. It is 
curious to observe the riveted attention, and hear the 
bursts of laughter of the swarthy audience. Copper coins 
are thrown to him pretty freely as a reward. Snake- 
charmers also exhibit their feats. 

As might be expected, remains of antiquity are found 
in Tangier and its neighborhood. About three miles from 
the town, on the shore of the bay, are some ruins sup- 
posed to be Roman. The place is called Tanja Belea, or 
Old Tangier, and here was situated the Tingis of the 
Romans. Some fragments of the walls are of great thick- 
ness. 

There are several fine gardens outside the walls of 
Tangier. The gardeners are Riff mountaineers, who, not- 
withstanding their wild habits when at home, make ex- 
cellent and faithful servants. 

The manufactures of the town are inconsiderable. The 
principal trade is in bullocks for the supply of the gar- 
rison of Gibraltar. But even this is limited, as only a 
certain number of animals are allowed to be exported. 
Fowls, vegetables, and fruit in considerable quantities, 
are also sent across the Strait. With the exception of 
canary-seed, which is grown largely in the neighborhood, 
the export of grain is small. 

There are some Moorish coffee-houses in Tangier. 

Drinking-houses kept by Christians and Jews where 
bad brandy and other stimulants are retailed are also to 
be found ; and, nothwithstanding the injunctions of the 
Koran, the Moors are fond of indulging in them when- 
ever a chance presents itself. 

For the space it occupies Tangier is a populous town. 
The population lately was estimated at 14,600, in the 
proportion of 9,000 Moors, 5,000 Jews, and 600 Christians. 
The number of Christians is greater than in any other 
town of the Empire. There are two Roman Catholic 
churches, a ‘large monastery, and a school; the first 
being allowed the use of bells. Protestant worship is 
conducted at the British Embassy. The Jews are allowed 
to have public synagogues, but they are unpretentious 
buildings. There are several Moslem schools for boys. 

The foreign officials at Tangier are numerous enough 
to form a society among themselves. These consist of 
three ministers plenipotentiary : namely, those of Eng- 
land, France and Spain ; and of the consuls of eleven 
powers: England, the United States of America, France, 
Spain, Portugal, Austria, Germany, Italy, Belgium, 
Sweden and Denmark. On Sundays the flags of the 
different nations give the town a gay appearance. 

The climate of Tangier is so very equable and pleasant 
that high opinion is formed of its suitability for invalids 
from chest affections. 

I have given more space to Tangier than the extent of 
this article possibly warrants, but it is with a view to in- 
ducing such of the readers of the Porputar Monruty visit- 
ing Gibraltar to run across the strait. 

The distance from Tangier to Tetuan is only about 
forty miles, with quarters for the night at the Fondak, a 
solitary Moorish caravansary, about thirty miles distant 
from Tangier. 

The approach to Tetuan presents a most picturesque 
scene. Begirt with a lofty wall, set at short intervals 
with massive square towers, the city shows from a dis- 
tance only a few mosques and a heavy, frowning heap of 
masonry that forms the castle or citadel. It stands on the 


slope of a limestone hill, some two hundred feet above 
the river, which flows through a broad valley, rich with 
brilliant vegetation. Amidst all this wealth of greenery 
many a little white house—a mere cube of chalk—gleams 
brightly. Most of these belong to peasant owners, but 
some are kiosks to which the wealthier inhabitants repair 
to escape from the heat and bad air of the town. 

After riding between high walls, apparently forming 
an inner defense to the town, you traverse some streets 
of mean aspect, and, crossing one wide open space, 
pass under an interior gate guarded by a sentry, to find 
yourself in a labyrinth of narrow alleys decidedly cleaner 
than the remainder of the city. This is the Jewish quarter, 
where, as in the Jewry or Ghetto of mediseval Europe, the 
children of Israel are required to live apart, within a wall 
and gates that are locked at night, and where they seem 
to manage their own affairs with little interference from 
the Moorish authorities. 

Saffi is a port of call, but Saffi often refuses to receive 
the traveler, as the surf on this part of the coast makes 
it impossible for him to communicate with the shore. 
So, as it not unfrequently happens, the captain is obliged 
to pass on, trusting to the chance of being able to deliver 
the Saffi portion of his cargo on the return voyage. Mo- 
gador is 138 nautical miles from Mazagan, and about 350 
southwest of Tangier. It is the model town of the Moors, 
and from a distance has some claim to the name by which 
it is commonly known to them—®Suerah (the Beautiful). 
There is an island to the southward of the town, and tha 
entrance to the port lies between the northern end of-this 
island and a dangerous reef of rocks. 

Notwithstanding the imperfections of its sanitary pro- 
visions, the town is remarkably healthy. This, in a great 
measure, is to be attributed to the ventilating and cooling 
action of the trade winds. 

It is remarkable that the sirocco (S. E. wind), the terri- 
ble scourge which is experienced with fatal effects a little 
inland, very seldom, even in a modified degree, reaches 
Mogador. 

Mogador contains about 15,000 inhabitants, of which 
number about 6,000 are Jews and 150 Europeans. The 
town is comparatively new. It was built in 1760 by the 
Sultan Sidi Mohammed ben Abdullah ben Ismael, and 
derived its name from the adjacent sanctuary of Sidi 
Mogodol. But it is, as already said, best known to the 
Moors as Suerah, on account of its beauty. It is the 
only town in Morocco which has been laid out with a view 
to regularity of plan. Like most Moorish towns, it is 
divided into two parts, the citadel and the outer town. 
The citadel contains the public buildings and the houses 
of the foreign merchants. The Jews’ quarter is in the 
outer town. It is isolated and inclosed by walls ; but 
many of the better-class Jews live in the same localities 
a3 the foreign merchants. The town is supplied with 
water by an aqueduct which brings it from a river about 
a mile and a half distant. In the part of the town occu- 
pied by Europeans the streets are of good width for a 
place in which wheeled vehicles are unknown, and are 
kept fairly clean. Moreover the drainage is here effected 
by sewers. 

Mogador.is the capital of the fertile province of Haha, 
but in consequence of its position it has no immediate 
rural connections. Its inhabitants live by commerce, and 
its food supplies are brought from a considerable dis- 
tance. Unlike Saffi and other towns, grain is seldom 
exported from Mogador. The fine olive plantations of 
the country to the south yield abundance of oil, which 
forms a large article of commerce. Various gums, almonds, 
beeswax, ostrich-feathers, gold, some ivory, goat-skins, 
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wool, and sundry other articles, are also exported. Many 
of these articles are brought to Mogador by caravans 
from Timbuctoo and the Soudan. 

There are a number of horse-mills for grinding corn. A 
good deal of Morocco leather, chiefly of that fine yellow 
color of which slippers are so universally made, is pro- 
duced at Mogador. There are also some soap factories, 
but the manufactures are not important. 

Many of the Jews of Mogador wear the costume of 
Europe, and are educated gentlemen. , 

The better-class Jewish houses are large and substantial, 
and built in the Moorish style. They are, generally speak- 
ing, comfortably furnished in the European manner, 


though often with indifferent taste, there being too much 
glitter and too little regard to proportion and relative 
effects. 


The European residents at Mogador seldom go to the 


capital ; years sometimes pass without any one making 
the journey, as it involves much discomfort and some 
risk. 

It is undesirable to travel at night, and it is always ne- 
cessary to stop at an inzella, or place appointed by the 
Government for the reception of travelers. These’ in- 
zellas are situated at convenient distances on the line’of 
road between different places. Ihey consist of inclosures, 
more or less spacious, surrounded by high walls, but 
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sometimes by almost equally secure fences, made with 
closely-packed branches of the fhorny sidra-shrub. A 
custodian is appointed to take charge of each station, and 
as there is generally a village in connection with the 
inzella, the head man acts in this capacity. It is his 
duty to set a guard at night, so that travelers under his 
protection may not be surprised by the robbers and 
freebooters with which the country abounds. Camels, 
horses, mules, and asses, are also received into the inclo- 
sure. Fires are lighted by the travelers for the prepara- 
tion of meals, and they sleep stretched on the ground in 
the open air, or, more rarely, in tents. 

The people of the inzella receive a mozouna or two ; 
even the latter sum does not amount to two cents for 
each animal taken into the inclosure. 

It is desirable not to stop, if possible, at an inzella near 
the bounds of a province. The reason is, the ruffians of 
the adjoining province pass from its jurisdiction and con- 
gregate at the inclosure. 

At a height of 1,250 feet, and distant from Mogador 
about forty-eight miles, the vast plain of Morocco opens 
out. Gradually the magnificent palm-trees of Morocco, at 
first indistinctly seen on the horizon, come more and 
more into view, and with them the grand ridge of the 
snow-peaked mountains. The city itself is distinguish- 
able by its towering fringe of green. 

In Morocco it is the practice to give strangers an 
empty house situated either in one of the numerous 
gardens within the walls, or else in a street, with the use 
of a garden elsewhere ; for during the hot weather it is 
usual to pass much of the day in the open air on carpets 
spread underneath shady trees. 

Morocco is called by the Moors Marakech ; the deriva- 
tion of this is unsettled, but it is supposed to have been 
taken from certain wells that in early ages existed on its 
site. In the vicinity are still traces of the ruins of a 
Roman town—Bocanum Hermerum. The modern City 
of Morocco has claims to antiquity. It was founded in 
the year 454 of the Hegira, or 1072 of the Christian era. 
One Sid Youssef Ben Tachefin built a mosque, as also a 
citadel wherein to store his wealth; and his followers 
and many people of the surrounding country, seeking the 
protection of this citadel, raised houses around it. After 
the death of Youssef, his son Ali fortified the growing 
city, and adorned it with other mosques and public build- 
ings. Its progress at that early period ‘seems incredible. 
Before the death of Ali it is said to have contained 100,000 
families. It was surrounded by a strong stone wall, and 
thus protected, the inhabitants flourished, and soon ex- 
celled in the arts and sciences ; this so greatly as to lead 
the Moors of Spain, Algiers and Tunis to send their 
children thither for instruction. The spoils of Andalusia 
flowed into the favored city, and the addition of an active 
commerce with the interior ef Africa soon raised it to a 
position of great wealth and corresponding luxury. 

The fall of the Moors in Spain was the first cause of its 
decline ; civil wars interrupted its commerce ; vast num- 
bers of citizens emigrated therefrom ; till in the end was 
brought about that state of decay and partial ruin in 
which it has since remained. ‘This noble city,” wrote 
Leo Africanus, ‘‘is accounted to be one of the greatest 
cities in the whole world.” Relative to the space in- 
closed within its walls, it is still entitled to be called 
“great,” but its grandeur and nobility have utterly van- 
ished. 

_ Nothing can be finer than the scenery which surrounds 
Morocco. Situated in an immense plain, it is flanked on 
the north, and for some distance toward the east and west, 

» a splendid wood of date-palms, to which the citizens 
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constantly resort for the sake of enjoying the pleasant 
shade. It is bordered on the east by gardens, and beyond 
these the country is open to the foot of the Atlas Mount- 
ains, portions of which grand chain reach a height of 
10,000 feet. 

In the distance, on the right, the majestic chain ap- 
pears. Such is the purity of the atmosphere that it is 
difficult to realize the true distance of the mountains 
from the city ; sixteen miles is about the measurement, 
but it seems to be not more than eight. The lofty tower 
of the Katoubia is seen to the left of the mountains. 

The lustre of the snow on their summits has a singn- 
larly fine effect upon the deep blue background of a 
cloudless sky. 

The tract of country in the midst of which the city 
stands rises gently from the mountainous district in the 
west to the Atlas chain ; and from measurements made 
by Dr. Leared, with an accurate aneroid barometer, it 
lies about 1,500 feet above the level of the sea. The city 
walls are thick, and average a height of twenty-three feet ; 
and the area within is very extensive. Square turrets 
flank a portion of the walls, though many of them are in 
a ruinous state, and in parts there are none at all. 

That portion of the town lying north, forming a sort of 
peninsula, is surrounded by walls of a later date than the 
rest, and contains the sanctuary of Sidi Bel Abbes. 
These walls were raised, at the end of the last century, 
by order of Sidi Mohammed Ben Abd Adah. All of them 
are made of /abia ; and in the entire circumvallation are 
seven gates, in addition to two others which lead direct 
into the Kasba or citadel. As seen from without, the city 
has a compact and strong appearance ; but it is needless 
perhaps, to add that, in relation to advanced warfare, it 
may be regarded as quite unfortified. About two-thirds 
of the space inclosed is taken up with gardens or covered 
with rubbish. The gates are placed in massive archways, 
within which are guardhouses. The streets leading 
direct from these gates are usually of good breadth, but in 
other parts of the town they are narrow, and, particularly 
in the wet season, very filthy. The makers of gunpowder 
procure the materials for the manufacture of saltpetre 
from the street-sweepings, and the men employed in 
this work are the scavengers of the city. 

The houses of the superior classes are almost all built 
upon the same plan—that of a central courtyard sur- 
rounded by long, narrowrooms. One of these serves for 
a kitchen, in which cooking is carried on by means of 
charcoal fires. The other rooms are used for reception 
and sleeping, and accommodate the ladies and chil- 
dren of the family. Near the entrance-door a narrow 
staircase leads to the first-floor. This is called the 
doueria, and here it is that the master of the house re- 
ceives his friends, Each house has a well which supplies 
water for the laundry, and for ordinary use, but drinking- 
water is obtained from the public fountains. In some in- 
stances the horses of the owner divide with the ladies the 
occupation of the ground-floor ; in other words, one room 
is used as a stable. 

The narrowness of the apartments in the best houses of 
this country cannot fail to attract the attention of stran- 
gers. They are, generally speaking, of good height, but 
are very long in proportion to their breadth. This arises 
from the difficulty experienced in obtaining native wood 
of sufficient length for the floors. The width of the 
rooms, in consequence, seldom exceeds ten or twelve 
feet. 

The tower of the Katoubia is the only building of stone 
in the city, there being a great scarcity of this material in 
its vicinity. The best houses are situated in the quarters 
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named, respectively, Zaouia-el-Hadhar, Sidi Abd-el-Azyz, 
Kat Ben Aid, and Riadh Zittoun. These quarters are 
more secure than others from attacks of thieves, A street 
which communicates between one quarter, Dhorb, and 
another, is bordered only by little shops, or merely by 
blank walls. The Djemaa-el-Fna is the great assembly- 
place of the people. 

The mosques are numerous, and some are spacious 
buildings. The pride of the city is that called El Kou- 
toubia, or the mosque of the booksellers. The angles of 
its square minaret or tower correspond with the four 
cardinal points of the compass. It is 220 feet in height, 
and being of the same dimensions at top as at bottom, it 
has an imposing effect. On the top there is a small 
turret or lantern, from which the name Sma-el-Fana is de- 
rived. The tower consists of seven stories, and the ascent 
from one to the other is effected by inclined planes in- 
stead of stairs. 

The mosque itself is a large building of brick, much 
out of repair. The interior, which is never seen by Chris- 
tian eyes, contains many marble pillars, said to have been 
brought from Spain. Beneath the floor there is a cistern 
as large as the building itself, which is used by the Moors 
for ablutions. 

The mosque of Ben Youssef is, as regards height, next 
to Kotoubia. El Mouezim and El Mansoury are also 
large buildings. One of the gates of El Mouezim is said 
to have been brought from Granada by Mansour, the 
fourth sovereign of Morocco; an archway of stone curi- 
ously wrought with arabesque sculptures, called Bab 
Aquenaou, is also said to have been brought piecemeal 
from Algésiras. 

There are twenty-one public baths distributed over the 
town and citadel. The method of bathing is identical 
with that of the Turkish bath; but the buildings in 
which the processes are carried on are mean structures 
compared with those of the East. Men are admitted from 
sunrise to midday at a charge of a mouzouna—less than a 
cent—each, and women from midday to nightfall at two 
mouzounas each. 

There are three prisons. The largest is formed: by ex- 
eavating the earth to the depth of about seven feet, and 
then raising an arched roof supported on pillars. Day- 
light is scantily admitted through openings guarded by 
iron bars. It contains a reservoir of water and a mosque. 
All prisoners have irons riveted upon their legs, and 
some have an iron collar and chain attached to the neck. 
No food is provided by Government; the prisoners, 
generally speaking, being supported by relations| or 
friends. In default of these, they support themselves by 
making mats, baskets and cushions, or else they live on 
alms. ‘Those who are unable to work often die of hunger. 

The prison in the citadel‘is devoted to prisoners of 
state, such as rebellious or refractory governors of pro- 
vinces. Its walls inclose an uncovered court, around 
which are little cells, and in the centre is a subterranean 
chamber. Food is provided by the authorities, but the 
prisoners are almost always supported by their friends. 

There is a jail in the quarter assigned to the Jews, and 
in which they are imprisoned when charged with ordinary 
misdemeanors. Opposite to this stands the morstan, or 
madhouse. Lunatics reputed dangerous are fastened to 
the walls by means of a collar round the neck, and a very 
heavy chain. This chain is lengthened at night just suffi- 
ciently to allow the unhappy wretch to lie down on the 
bare ground, and the whole of the inmates are fed upon 
bread supplied out of the revenues of the mosques. The 
first-floor of this institution is used as a jail for women. 
They do not wear fetters, but they are compelled, like the 


rest of the prisoners, to pay a sum of money before they 
are released. The women detained here are chiefly those 
of reputed bad lives, and all such as are arrested in the 
streets during the night. - 

There are a great many markets for the sale of mer- 
chandise. One of these, Souk-el-Djedid, is devoted to 
imported woven fabrics, and the foreign visitor is half 
surprised by the sight of familiar marks and names. 

In the Souk-el-Atarin, sugar, tea, and drugs, are sold. 
The Souk Smata is for the sale of shoes. The black- 
smiths, carpenters, and butchers, have each a street com- 
municating one with the other. These correspond with 
the bazaars of the East, and are not inhabited at night 
except by the guards. The communicating gates are then 
closed. The wholesale merchants have their warehouses 
and offices in what is called a fondouk, or caravansary. 
The principal fondouks are Rangia, Djédid, El] Melah, 
Selem, Hadj-el-Arbi, and Sid Amara. - 

Besides these fondouks there are a great number of 
others which are used as inns by strangers coming into 
the city with their donkeys and camels. These are filthy 
places in which accommodation is afforded at the charge 
of one mouzouna a day for each person, and two mou- 
zounas for each beast. The master of the establishment 
is responsible for the safety of the animals, but he does 
not supply them with food. 

There are two weekly markets, one held on Thursday, 
the other on Friday ; the former, known as Souk-el- 
Khemis, is the principal one. It is held partly within 
the town in the open space, Khemis Dakhalani, and partly 
outside the gate, Bab-el-Khemis. Camels, horses, mules, 
and asses, are sold in it. On the sale of each animal a 
guarantee that it has not been stolen, verified by a notary, 
is required. 'The Friday market, held in the Djamaa-el- 
Fna, is for the sale of horned cattle. 

In the centre of the city, close to the market for spun 
materials, Souk-el Ghezel, is that for slaves. This, which 
is the principal market in the whole country for the sale. 
of negroes, is held during the hour before sunset on Wed- 
nesdays, Thursdays and Fridays. The slaves are brought. 
direct from Soudan and Sus. 

Morocco is not a manufacturing city like Fez or Rabat, 
and such textile fabrics as it produces are of inferior 
quality. The only manufacture in which it excels is that 
of leather; and the colors produced in this material are 
chiefly red and yellow. 

The palace inclosure of the Sultan faces the south and 
the Atlas Mountains. It is outside the city, but is sur- 
rounded by equally high walls. It covers a space of 
1,500 yards long by 600 wide; and this is divided into 
gardens, attached to which are pavilions. There are two. 
large courts, mchouar, or places of audience, around which 
are arranged apartments for ministers, secretaries and 
guards. ‘The treasury, containing, it is said, a large 
amount of specie, adjoins the house inhabited by the 
Sultan whenever he visits his capital city. The fleors of 
these palace-rooms are paved with various colored tiles ; 
but, with the exception of mats, carpets and cushions, 
the apartments contain no furniture. 

The City of Morocco has an abundant supply of water. 
To this is due the verdure of the gardens, and the fine. 
quality of fruits and vegetables. It is conveyed into. 
the city by means of aqueducts leading from the hills, 
Misfeewa and Muley Brahim. 

The Jews’ quarter is in the southern part of the city. 
Inclosed by high walls, it is about a mile and a half in 
circuit, and is bounded on the south and west by the 
kasba, or citadel. It is called El Melah, the salted place, 
in allusion to the utility of the Jews, and often in derision 
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El Messous, the place without salt, by which term their } general ; Shluh, the language of the inhabitants of the 
worthlessness is implied. ; Atlas and of the south; and Guennaoui, the speech of 
Morocco, as regards Africa, is a cosmopolitan city. Its | the negroes. 


A WEALTHY JEWESS OF TANGIER, 


inhabitants include Moors, Algerians, Tunisians, Egyp- Although many of the Moors have a plurality of wives, 
tians, natives of the Sahara, negroes from Soudan, and | besides female slaves as concubines, at least half of the 
occasionally negroes from Senegal are met with. Three | males have only one wife, or else are unmarried. 
languages are commonly spoken ; Arabic, which is most | _ Morocco amply repays the trouble of visiting it. 
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‘*SANS MERCI.” 


A Licut girl’s form and a baby face, 
Blue eyes with a cool, soft stare; 

Yet they tell me, Dick, she can go the pace 
In a way that would curl your hair. 


They say that she’s not twenty-one, 
And she scarcely looks eighteen ; 

But she does not care for what girls call fun— 
She can scarcely know what they mean. 


She played the deuce with good old Fred, 
Till he went to the East, you know; 

She had said to his face that she wished him dead, 
For she’d somebody else in tow. 


They said Harry blew out his brains for debts 
On the night of the last Two Thou’; 

But I saw:his book, and, for all his bets, 
He might have been plunging now. 


The two men fought on the beach at Cowes; 
One fell and the other fled; 

And a learned priest would have broken his vows, 
Buthe broke his heart instead. 


No, Dicky, you need not look so glum, 
She'll wait for a better match; 

She’s not ‘the girl for you, old chum; 
And you’re not what they call a catch. 


TWO WOMEN. 


By Fanny DRISCOLL. 
“Come to me. I am dying. JUNE.” 

Don Eastern’s brow was knit, and he muttered a very 
impatient imprecation under his breath, as he stood 
studying the telegram which had just been put in his 
hand. 

“‘T thought that was all over and done with. Must we 
go through with it again, I wonder ?” 

And then he took up a time-table and studied it atten- 
tively for a moment. 

‘*Of course, .a thousand miles in this beastly cold is a 
mere nothing for a busy man! That’s understood. A 
woman’s caprice must be gratified at all hazards. My 
arch-enchantress isn’t dying any more than I am, but I 
suppose I must go.” 

Glancing hurriedly through the mail on his desk, he 
then picked up, from the midst of commonplace, prac- 
tical, business-like looking letters, a slim, satiny envelope 
of palest pink, with a faint perfume clinging to it. His 
whole face softened and his hand shook for a moment as 
he eagerly opened, and -read the few lines. 

‘*My little Mignon !” he said, gently. 

But his little Mignon did not keep him from taking a 
journey of a thousand miles to see June Heatherton, to 
whom he had been betrothed a year ago ; with whom he 
had quarreled fiercely over some palpable flirtation on her 
part ; from whom he had parted in bitterness and pain, 
and yet with a half-relieved feeling in a corner of his 
heart. 

Six months he had been reckless, as a man sometimes 
will when a woman has been false and untrue in any par- 
ticular ; and then she had written him, proudly, tenderly, 
saying that, as she had sinned, so must she be supplicant 
—in her anger she had said she did not love him, but now 
she knew better ; she would never love any one else— 
would he not come back to her? 

But this he had declined, politely and firmly. Now 
that it was all over, he knew he had never loved her, and 
that it wasa@ most fortunate thing that he had found it 
out in time. 
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Her grace, her beauty, her wonderful fascination had 
thrilled his blood with a rapture that he thought then 
was Love, but it was only her false twin-sister. Love had 
come to him, indeed, but it was a later guest, and then a 
sweet face leaned to him through the shadows, and its 
purity and tenderness blotted out the warm Summer 
beauty of June Heatherten from before his vision. 

Yet, a week later he was in her presence. 

‘‘ She evidently still lives !” he murmured, sardonically, 
as he entered the magnificent hall of Heatherton, pater, 
in which no signs of mourning fluttered. 

A moment later June entered the drawing-room, where 
he waited, feeling very much like an accomplished chess- 
player after a close long game, with ‘‘ checkmate ” still in 
doubt. 

Ah, yes, she could stir even his unbelieving, cold heart. 

In some soft, white woolen négligé that clothed her from 
foot to throat like snow, with her golden hair caught in 
a careless, crinkling mass low down on her neck, with 
her lips scarlet and dewy, and s deep light in her dusky 
eyes, she came swiftly to him—the white arms were about 
his throat, the sweet, warm lips against his. 

‘*My love! my love !” she murmured, softly. 

And certainly Don Eastern was not the kind of man to 
let the memory of a little Mignon prevent him from hold- 
ing a beautiful, yielding form closely in his arms, and re- 
turning clinging kisses*with interest, when such a rare 
opportunity offered. 

I question if there are many men that would. 

But for all this propitious beginning, Don Eastern went 
back +o his own home, a week later, as free as when he 
left it. He alone knew the full power of June Heather- 
ton’s siren charms, for he was the only man she had ever 
loved. He alone knew of the tears she had shed ; he alone 
knew that she had thrown herself at his feet in all her 
exquisite, gleaming beauty, and begged him to take her 
back to his heart, with all the despairing passion that a 
woman like her can feel when she sees the man that was 
once her abject slave beyond her reach. 

What was her pride compared to the desolation that 
swept over her when she realized that the heart she had 
trifled with was hers no longer, when she had learned to 
prize it most ? 

And so he went back to his little Mignon, whose calm, 
pure face was continually before him through all his 
journey in the bitter Winter cold. 

A dainty little missive would be awaiting him—the last 
week or two would drop away from him then. But to 
his intense disappointment, no letter was here ; he only 
waited to grasp this fact fully, and to freshen up after his 
tiresome trip, when once more he started out. 

It was avery different woman from June Heatherton 
that greeted him at the end of this journey. Not tall, 
nor voluptuous, nor passionate ; but flower-sweet and 
fragile, with dreaming eyes and a sweet mouth, and a 
radiant smile. 

A faint flush stole into her cheeks as she came quietly 
to him and laid her hands in his outstretched ones for a 
brief moment. She did not even see the love and long- 
ing in his eyes, and then he took her in his arms. 

‘‘Mignon, I can wait no longer,’’ he said, earnestly. 
“Say you love me.” 

She looked up into his face a little startled, and trem- 
bled like a bud the wind has shaken too roughly ; but 
she did not strive to leave her prison, and, after a pause 
which was breathless and terrible to Don Eastern, ske 
said, gravely and sweetly : 

“Tlove you.” 


‘‘My angel!” he said, passionately. ‘‘Iam not worthy 
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of you—not worthy to touch your hand ; but I love you 
so, little Mignon, I shall make you happy.” 

And she laid her cheek against his, perfectly happy and 
trusting and content, deeming him 


“the goodliest man 
That ever among the ladies ate in Hall, 
And noblest.” 


Strangely enough, he told her all about June Heather- 
ton. He hid nothing—not even his long journey last 
week—and Mignon’s face was shadowed for a moment. 

“Did you ever love her ?” 

“No, my darling ; I thought I did, but I know better 
now.” 

‘She is very beautiful ?” 

“Yes.” 

“« And she loves you ?” 

He bent down and kissed her, but did not answer. 

‘* Are you sure—quile sure—that you love me?” 

‘«My blossom,” he murmured, with infinite tenderness, 
‘if you are not the other half of my soul, I pray God I 
may go to my grave bereft.” 

‘But you would have married her,” she said, after a 
little. 

‘‘T don’t think Fate would have been so cruel, know- 
ing my little unknown Mignon was my rightful portion. 
Remember, dear, I did not know you then.” 

And she was silenced. 

* * * * * * 

Three months later Don brought her June’s wedding- 
cards. 

‘You see, dear,’ he said, “‘ that she did not love me.” 

But in a day or two came a mad letter to him, written 
by June on her wedding-day. And Don Eastern was 
sorry, indeed ; for June Heatherton, despite her coquetry, 
was a girl with a really fine nature. She was good and 
noble in most things, but this unreasoning love seemed 
to have overwhelmed her, and swept her off her feet. 

He said nothing to Mignon. He destroyed the letter, 
and did not answer it. 

He was beginning to hope she had found a new love to 
fill her heart, when another letter came. 

She had tried to love her husband ; she had imagined, 
if she were married to some good man, she could forget 
her wild love for him. But it was in vain, and she was 
the most miserable woman on the face of the earth. 

He said nothing to Mignon. It would only grieve her, 
and she was too white and innocent to know anything of 
such stormy passions. 

A third letter came, and a fourth, and he began to be 
seriously annoyed, when one day a little note came from 
June—Mrs. Langdon—saying she was in town visiting her 
sister ; would he not call ? 

In his perplexity (men are such stupids) he went to 
Mignon. 

He told her Mrs. Langdon was in town; and that she 
had written him to call. Should he do so ? 

And then, to her questions : No, she was not happy, and 
she had not yet learned to love her husband, whom she 
had married in one of her freaks, but in time, per- 
haps—— 

And poor little Mignon, with a very sore heart and a 
calm face, told him to go if he wished. It would be only 
courtesy. 

She had seen June’s picture, and the beautiful sorce- 
ress face was something to remember—the sweet smiling 
lips, the languid, dark eyes, the pearl softness and fair- 
ness. Often, when she was nestled in her lover’s arms, 
the thought would steal to her that that beautiful head 


had lain where hers was now ; that his kisses had been 
pressed upon other, redder lips, and she felt a little pang, 
as a loving jealous heart will, for there is little love in 
this world that does not walk hand-in-hand with jealousy. 
It is all very well to talk about a perfect trust, a noble 
confidence, but this is the nineteenth century, and one 
must be vain, and arrogant, and self-sufficient, indéed, 
when no doubt ever creeps in of one’s own power and 
fascination when pitted against another’s. 

June Langdon had wealth, beauty and passion. Mignon 
had twice her intellect, and tenderness, and capacity for 
pain and self-sacrifice and love. June was 4 magnificent 
cactus-blossom, scarlet and gold, and subtle ; Mignon was 
® fair day-lily, pallid and fragrant and pensive. 

And men have such an unfortunate weakness for trop- 
ical flowers, they cannot pass them by carelessly or un- 
consciously, even though they have already plucked the 
lily and laid the frail petals above their hearts. The 
white flower brought out all the beauty of Don Eastern’s 
soul, its chivalry and tenderness, its belief in the good 
and true, its higher impulses and aspirations; but he 
could not ignore the scarlet brilliant cactus-bud ; it caused 
his blood to flow faster, it gave a new zest to living—for 
an hour. : 

Mignon was his saint, his nun, his good angel, and he 
loved her truly, with all the high love a man of the world 
can ever know. He reverenced her for her womanly 
goodness and truth ; he trusted her as he never supposed 
he could trust anyone. She rested him and soothed him 
unspeakably. 

And little Mignon loved him with a strange power and 
intensity that was the very breath of her life to her. 

But he went to see Mrs. Langdon just the same. 

She came to him more royally beautiful than ever, with 
eyes more lustrous and filled with a starrier dusk, with 
redder lips and a deeper flush on her delicate cheeks ; her 
garments clung about her lissome form, a faint, mystic 
perfume rose from her laces—Circe, indeed. 

He stood up silently and gravely, but she laid her head 
on his shoulder and drew his lips down to hers. She had 
once been delicately reserved, and high and proud, but a 
mad, unthinking love had changed her strangely. And, 
married though she was, this man, Don Eastern, held all 
her soul in his keeping, and with a tropical nature like 
hers love is everything. 

She would have preferred heaven and the ‘lilies and 
the languors of virtue”; debarred from that, she would 
take hell and the ‘raptures and roses” of a love to 
which she had no shadow of right. By-and-by, she said, 
‘‘Don, you love some one ?” 

He bowed, with a deep look in her face. 

‘‘Not me—you do not love me/” she said, impatiently. 
“Tt is some one else, some one I do not know—tell me 
about her !” 

‘«My dear June, could a man ever find room for two 
women in his heart, when one of them was you ?” 

“Tell me about her,” she said, steadily. ‘I have not 
loved you all these years, Don Eastern, without learning 
every phase of your mood. Does she live here ?” 

‘‘No, but she is visiting here at present.” 

“Is she beautiful ?” 

“No.” 

‘ Brilliant ?” 

“No.” 

‘Wealthy ?” 

“No.” 

‘What is she, then ?” 

‘An angel, whose garments it is a profanation to 
touch,” 
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She looked at him wonderingly and sighed heavily. 

‘*Can I see her ?” 

“‘Tam sure I do not know. You may possibly meet 
her at some party or something.” 

‘‘Are you going to hear Modjeska to-morrow night ?” 

“ Yes. ” 

“With her?” 

‘*T believe so.” 

“‘Then I shall see her—— Oh, my God!” 

She caught her breath sharply, and fell down at his 
feet in all her ex- : 
quisite beauty. 

“‘Can you never, 
never love me again, 
Don? My life, my 
soul, it is all yours! .. Kao 
Can you not give me 
a little love in re- 
turn ?” 

He lifted her up 
gently. 

“Tt is too late to 
ask that now, June. 
Try and forget you 
ever loved any one 
but your husband. 
Believe me, you will 
be happier. No one 
can more bitterly re- 
gret than I the misery 
of our past. Let us 
begin anew.” 
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But she thrust him away from her wildly, and bade him 
to go, if he did not wish her to fall dead at his feet. 
So he went away sadly. 
* * 


* * * * 


Mignon was visiting a schoolfriend, Mrs. Barrymore, 
and the next night they all sat listening to the heart- 
breaking story of ‘‘ Camille’’—Mrs. Barrymore, piquant 
and gypsy-like ; Mr. Barrymore, blonde and languid, but 
very devoted to his pretty, dashing wife ; Mignon, and 
Don Eastern. She was listening earnestly to Modjeska, 
who interpreted so 
well a passionate, 
loving, erring, noble 
woman’s heart. The 
high-bred grace, the 
dainty foreign accent, 
the naturalness of this 
actress, held her in 
thrall, and she never 
took her eyes from 
the stage ; but as the 
curtain went down on 
the second act, she 
lifted her glass and 
slowly scanned the 
house. Suddenly she 
paused with a heart 
that throbbed 
strangely. Directly 
across from her sat 
a woman, whom 
surely she had seen 
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somewhere—a woman with great dusky eyes and golden 
hair and. brilliant scarlet. on her lips, and a fitful flush 
on her cheeks—a woman in gold satin that fell away from 
snowy neck and arm on which opals gleamed ominously, 
with a knot of crimson roses in her hand. 

“«Don,” she said, tremulously, ‘is not that an old 
friend of yours in the box opposite ?” 

He lifted his glass. 

**You recognize her from her picture, I see. She is 
looking remarkably well, is she not ?” nonchalantly. 

“She is glorious !” but the tender heart contracted. 

The dusk eyes across were looking in her direction with 
a restless, smoldering fire in their depths that pained her 
to see. 

June Langdon had glanced over her with a hungry in- 
tensity that seemed to search her. She passed over Mrs. 
Barrymore’s bright, dark beauty, and settled directly on 
Mignon’s face, studying it intently. The dark eyes, the 
wistful mouth, the dreaming, calm sweet face. 

‘Not beautiful ? No; but a face that any man would 
shrine in his heart and love more recklessly than any 
mere beauty of form and coloring,’’ she murmured. 
‘‘Yet she dresses like an actress. There is not another 
woman in the house like her. She is odd and pictur- 
esque. She is like a strain of Mozart, a spray of lilies, a 
cool pool in the heart of a desert. My God! how he 
looks at her—he never looked at me like that! He re- 
spects her, he worships her——” 

She sank back, breathless with misery, and yet, again 
and again she found herself gazing intently at Mignon. 

In a long, black velvet gown, cut after the fashion of an 
old picture, with rare lace at throat and elbow, with long 
black gloves and a black fan, and a large bouquet of 
creamy, odorous jasmine in her hand, she was a con- 
trast, indeed, to most women there. 

Mrs. Barrymore was more of a gypsy than ever in pale 
amber and dark ruby ; all about her were color and glow 
and shimmer, but from the rich darkness her clear pallor, 
like the leaf of one of her jasmine-buds, the sweet red 
lips, the dreaming eyes, shone out, and attracted a thou- 
sand eyes. She was like a picture of repose. She was 
the twilight, tender and pensive, after the hot, tumultu- 
ous day. 

And Don Eastern, looking across at the beautiful en- 
chantress, in her gold-satin draperies, without a thrill, 
knew that for one touch of the small gloved hand at his 
side he would brave death. 

As Camille was parting with Armand after her interview 
with his father, looking so sadly changed from the light- 
hearted, joyous girl, in her pretty pink dress and garden 
hat, of an hour before, laughing and sobbing in a 
breath, kissing him in despairing, parting love, smiling in 
a grand self-renunciation, weeping over her dead and 
broken hopes all together, June Langdon, glancing over, 
saw that the sorrowful blossom-face had grown strangely 
white, and that Don Eastern was fanning her anxiously, 
and that he had drawn a mass of black, Spanish drapery 
about the slim form. 

She saw Mignon look up with unspoken thanks, lifting 
her eyes with such devotion and love and faith in them ; 
she saw him look down eagerly, with truest, tenderest 
love and anxiety ; and then she waited no longer, but 
rose impatiently, witherage and hatred in her heart. 

She paused for one last look. 

Mrs. Barrymore had leaned forward to speak to Mignon, 
and as June’s eyes fell on her face she started. 

‘* Why, it is Blythe Hart! I knew she had married, 
but did not know what had become of her. Ah, every- 

ing is easy now.” 
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The next day Mrs. Langdon’s carriage dashed up to the 
Barrymore mansion, and a moment afterward Mrs.Lang- 
don was announced. 

Mrs. Barrymore and Mignon were seated together in 
the drawing-room, Mignon nestled in a great chair before 
the grate, Mrs. Barrymore lying luxuriously on a low 
Turkish divan. 

Mrs. Barrymore stood up, with a very faint surprise in 
her face, that changed to delight as she recognized an 
almost forgotten friend. 

‘Why, June, are you Mrs. Langdon ? Three years in 
Europe have set me quite outside the pale of all my old 
friends. This is my dear friend, Mignon Trevor. Little 
Mignon, you have often heard me speak of June Heather- 
ton ?”” 

And Mignon, with a faint color in her cheeks, bowed 
quietly, but did not speak, and relapsed into her reverie, 
gazing with dark, dreaming eyes into the flames. 

How did it happen'? Circe alone knew. But after that 
these two were often together. 

“Such a lovely morning, little Mignon! You must 
come for a drive with me.” Or, ‘‘I shall be alone to-day ; 
you must come and make the hours bright for me.” 

And, although Mignon felt a vague dread and dislike, 
it was so intangible, and the beautiful voice and face and 
manner so enchanting, that she could not resist, and felt 
ashamed of her distrust and fears. 

The days had flown swiftly, and they had been days of 
rapture for Mignon ; the gayety and life and bustle were 
quite new to her. Every day Don was with her, morning 
and evening ; he watched over her with a jealous care and 
loving devotion that were » marvel to himself. He took 
her for drives, and accompanied her to the opera ; he sent 
her rare flowers from his own greenhouses ; he brought 
her his favorite books and music, and late in the evenings 
he lingered beside her, parting from her reluctantly, and 
thinking of her every moment he was away from her. 
He realized that this pure, gentle, loving girl was the one 
supreme love of his life—her white hand could lead him 
unscathed over every sin and temptation ; her sweet, dark 
eyes draw him to the uttermost ends of the earth. Ho 
was proud of her intellect and culture, he worshiped her 
for her innocence and trust, and for the first time in his 
life the restless cynical man of the world was happy. 

June Langdon was less than nothing to him. He had 
never been near her since that day. He never even 
thought of her. 

But to-day he held an ivory sheet of paper in his hand, 
with a monogram emblazoned in violet and gold upon it. 
And a line in the elegant running hand he knew so well: 


“‘Tam going away. Come just once more, for the sake of the 
old days, when no other woman was dearer than I, I am going to 
Paris to live, and may never see you again. JUNE.” 


And he went. Reluctantly and distastefully—but he 
went. 

He was ushered into a dainty little boudoir, scented 
and flower-filled. 

‘*Mrs. Langdon came forward from the library to meet 
him, in a creamy, clinging robe, with a scarlet poppy on 
her bosom, thatggleamed out white and satiny from the 
yellow,:enshrouding laces. 

She did not give him unasked kisses this time ; she did 
not offer him even her hand, but threw herself down in 
a great chair, with a sad languor that would have touched 
any heart but his. They talked a little while, indiffer- 
ently, of a thousand things, and then he arose to go. 

‘*Good-by, Mrs. Langdon. I hope you will enjoy Paris, 
and not quite forget all your old friends.” 
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But with a low and exceedingly bitter cry she stood up. 

‘Must we part like this? Oh, my God! I cannot bear 
it! Have you no mercy, no pity ?” 

The tears streamed down her cheeks, and she held out 
her hand imploringly. 

With deepest pity and sympathy, he took her hands 
in his. 

“June, you will forget. Believe me, dear, you will forget 
all this in a very little while. What good would my love 
do you now? It could bring you nothing but sorrow. 
We must never meet again. I hope—I know you will be 
very happy yet. Good-by. God be with you, dear.” 

He bent down and touched the trembling hands with 
his lips, feeling wretchedly sorry for this beautiful, un- 
disciplined woman in her misery. 

But she flung her arms about his throat, and clung to 
him in a very abandonment of grief and parting, sobbing 
hysterically, with low, sharp moans that cut him to the 
heart. : 

*¢ June, dear child, do not weep so. You will be ill. It 
is torture to hear you.” 

She faltered and shivered, and he put his arms about 
her, and kissed her on her fair brow once, twice. 

Her arms were about his throat, the beautiful, quiver- 
ing, wet face pressed close against his cheek. 

A deep sigh startled him. He lifted his head. 

Standing in the arch between the boudoir and the 
library, with the portitre dropping behind her, pallid as 
a. ghost, with frightened woful eyes and despair in every 
feature, stood Mignon. 

With a loud exclamation, with rage and impatience and 
flisgust, he shook the exquisite form from his bosom and 
strode across the room. 

But the portiére had fallen back into its place, and 
Mignon had vanished. 

He called a servant and gave him a message for Miss 
Trevor, but the man returned with word that she had just 
gone out. He left the house without another look at the 
woman who had brought that despairing look into his 
sweet love’s face, and rushed to Miss Barrymore’s. But 
the servant, with no expression at all in his well-trained 
and very expansive face, informed him that the ladies 
were not at home. 

Perforce, he was obliged to wait until night, and then 
he found himself once more at the Barrymore mansion. 

Mrs. Barrymore received him coldly. Mignon had gone 
home ; she would write to him from there, probably. 

He waited two days, then the little rosy missive reached 
him. He kissed it passionately before he opened it. 


“I never wish to see you again. My one prayer now is that I 
nay forget you utterly. Good-by for all time. Micnon.” 


With a mad and bitter wrath, he cursed June Langdon 
—cursed her fiercely and cruelly—and then he started 
for Mignon’s home, only to find it closed and deserted. 
And then despair overtook him, too. 

Everything, every one, was repulsive to him. 

He went to California, and from one end of the Pacific 
coast to the other. He speculated wildly. He was in- 
sanely reckless. 

One day, six months after he had first gone through 
the Golden Gate, he saw a notice in a paper that made 
June Langdon a widow. He tore the paper in two, and 
trampled upon it. 

* * * * * * 

A year went by, and then he grewcalm. He would go 
home and seek Mignon. He would make her believe in 
him ; life was not worth the living without her. For one 
touch of her cool hand, one glance of the calm, dark eyes, 
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one smile of the sweet, wistful lips, he would barter 
wealth and fame, and all the world had to offer—ay, life 
itself ! 

He never paused after he had started, nor night nor 
day, until he had reached the pretty rustic town that held 
his pearl of price, his snow-white lily, his dove of peace. 

And then a great fear fell upon him, undefined and 
foreboding. He wandered up the wide, irregular street 
with beating heart and feverish pulses. In a few minutes 
she would be beside him, gentle, loving, forgiving. 

The tears came into his eyes, and he muttered a word- 
less prayer, sneering, cold man of the world that he was. 

He drew his hat over his eyes, and wandered off across 
a wide, daisied field that opened from the street, until he 
had shaken off his unwonted emotion, 

The little graveyard nestled close beside the field ; it 
looked cool, and shady and restful, and unconsciously he 
stepped into it. 

Suddenly, with a great cry, he stood still before a fair, 
slender, marble shaft. 

Micnon: AGED 19, 
‘“Blessed are the pure in heart. . 


There was only one Mignon in the world. He fell down 
with his face upon her grave. She had died in Rome of 
the fever. 

Two years later June Langdon was Mrs. Don Eastern. 


ADVENTURES WITH MAN-EATERS. 


Ir we are to believe writers on Sport, it is only the 
worn-out, decrepit tiger who becomes that dread monster 
—‘‘a man-eater.” He or she is represented as a mangy, 
lean, lanky brute, who, failing strength to slay the deni- 
zens of the forest, takes up its abode near a village, and 
preys solely upon its inhabitants. 

These assertions are true in some instances, but many a 
lusty felis takes to the same objectionable practices, and 
many a pard does likewise. 

Every wild beast shuns or flees from the lords of the 
creation, generally ; there are exceptions, of course, such 
as a must elephant, or a solitary buffalo; these but prove 
the rule. It may be asked; then, how comes it that so 
many felines get over their dread of man and prey upon 
him? It may arise from old age, decrepitude, malforma- 
tion, or an injury, which incapacitates the beast from re- 
plenishing his larder from the game which abounds in 
the jungles of India, as is universally believed ; or a 
playful or alarmed tiger, in its full strength and vigor, 
accidentally strikes down & man ; or being hard pressed 
by hunger, in sheer desperation, springs upon him, and 
finding how much easier he is to kill. than a wild beast, 
or the ponderous cattle of the villagers, perseveres in pro- 
curing, for the future, the same food. 

These tigers get very cunning, and are almost impossi- 
ble to destroy. A case is on record, related by the well- 
know and truthful sportsman, the late Sir James Outram, 
of a tiger he was in search of, following his elephant’s 
footsteps, and thus eluding his pursuer. At times their 
daring equals their cunring : witness the following which 
occurred in 1851, when the 36th N.I., on being relieved 
by my own regiment at Samulcottah, marched for Ber- 
hampore. As is usually the case, the mess kit, or a por- 
tion thereof, was sent on ahead the evening before, so 
that on arrival, tea or breakfast might be ready for the 
officers ; the detachment was marching along on the high 
road, and was within three miles of Toonee, when an 
officer’s servant, who was riding on a pony with a child 
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in his arms, 
close to the 
mess- guard, 
was carried off 
by a tiger, the 
infant being 
quite unhurt 
in the awful 
rush that took 
place. It would 
be interesting 
to know what 
effect, if any, 
the recollec- 
tion of this 
scene may have 
had on _ the 
child in after 
life. Two of 
the officers and 
a civilian, early 
next morning, 
went back to 
the spot, to try 
and recover the 
body; except 
that they had 
to make their 
way in Indian 
file . through 
thick thorny 
bushes, under 
which they 
had to crawl 


on hands and knees, the trail, marked with fragments of 
clothes, the cap, keys, purse, blood and hair of the vic- 
tim, was an easy one. The body was very little mangled, 
so it was determined to wait for the return of the tiger, 
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and in the 
meanwhile to 
erect a mfichan 
or platform in 
the only tree 
near. One of 
the officers re- 
turned tocamp, 
as he had work 
to attend to, 
leaving his two 
comrades to 
watch for the 
man -slayer. 
These two took 
shelter from 
the sun, as it 
was then mid- 
day, under a 
bush close to, 
but not within 
sight of, the 
body, which 
was not a 
pleasant spec- 
tacle during 
their meal; 
their gun-car- 
riers were 
about the spot 
collecting the 
rough materi- 
als at hand for 
the platform. 


While all were thus employed, the tiger carried off the 
body from their midst in open day, and through not 
very thick brushwood, without being observed by any 
They endeavored to follow the trail, but without 
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success, for the body had then neither blood nor rags 
to mark the path, and the ground was hard. The beast 
had outwitted them and escaped with his prey. 
Another desperate and almost incredible attack by a 
man-eater was that made by one, in the Yonzaleen, on 
Captain C. Hill, of the Sixty-ninth Regiment, who, march- 
ing along at the head of a strong force of constabulary in 
pursuit of a body of Shan Levies who had deserted our 
service, faking with them their arms, was seized by one 
in open day, and, after a desperate hand-to-hand en- 
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man, panthers, when they follow the same homicidal pro- 
pensities, are far worse. 

A tiger can, but he will seldom, climbs tree. A man 
who is perched on an elevation or a mf&chan, beyond 
springing distance, is generally safe. Instances have been 
known where one of these dreaded cats has deliberately 
climbed into a tree, and, after bringing down the sports- 
man, reascending and killing the shikarie, or native 
sportsman, who, bereft of his senses with fear, remained 
quiescent, though armed ; but this, again, is an exception 
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AVENGING A GIRL’S DEATH. 


counter, lives to tell the tale. His cowardly peelers gave 
him no assistance, and he owed his escape to falling down 
suddenly when the tiger struck him on the neck, the 
beast going a complete somersault over him. When they 
met face to face again after this upset, the man on his 
hands and knees, with the blood pouring down his face 
and beard, appeared to the feline metamorphosed into a 
four-footed beast, more uncanny than himself; for man 
he did not care a pin, for the object opposed to him 
he did, for putting his tail between his legs, he beat a 
a retreat. Bad as are tigers when they take to preying on 


to the habits of the animal; but a pard can climb with 
the greatest facility, and often does so, lying in wait on a 
pendant branch, and on anything passing underneath, 
pouncing down upon it. Thus, when one of these lesser 
but formidable felines takes to killing man, he is far 
more destructive than his bigger brother. Nothing is 
safe from him. Men, watching in their paddyfields on 
machans, disappear. Houses are entered and the inmates 
carried away. He becomes a scourge indeed, if not 
speedily killed. Very often the village is deserted. Their 
cunning is equal to their ferocity. Many of these pards 
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are, in size, equal to young tigers or full-grown tigresses ; 
their pluck and activity far greater, their ferocity and 
attack, when wounded, equal. I would sooner, any day, 
have to deal with the largest tiger than an ordinary-sized 
panther. They take an immense deal of killing, and will, 
even after being shot through the heart, kill several men, 
if they can get at them, before giving up the ghost. 

A hunter from an early age, when most men are at 
school, it has been my lot to rid many a village of its 
dreaded foe, and I will here relate two instances which 
are deeply engraved on my memory. 

In the year 1850 I obtained six weeks’ leave of absence, 
and, having sent on my kit some days before, diked out 
to the village of Apparowpett, situated in the Neermul 
jungle. My object was to shoot bears, which were very 
plentiful, and any other game I might come across. On 
my arrival I found my people in a dreadful state of alarm, 
and I was waited upon by the head man, who prayed me 
by Allah to rid them of a Shaitan who was depopulating 
their village. Here my head servant struck in, saying: 
“Sahib, do not stay ; everything is packed and ready to go 
on. Mr. Patel (head man) is right, it is a devil, and not 
a beast ; we have been here two days in fear of our lives. 
The first night Kistamah, master’s shikarie, was induced 
to sit up on a high tree, close to the village, by promise 
of a reward, to shoot a tiger, which, the people said, 
passed by nightly. There was no disturbance, no shot 
during the night, yet, in the morning, Kistamah had dis- 
appeared. Last night the village shikarie and master’s 
orderly sat’ up in mfchan ; the orderly cannot be found, 
whilst the shikarie is lying dead on the mfchan; two 
houses were entered and two women have been carried off. 
Master know very well this not tiger’s doing; it is a 
Shaitan, and the sooner we go the better.’" ‘‘ Hold your 
tongue,” I said; ‘‘ where is Venket-a-Chillum ” (another 
shikarie). ‘‘ Khudawan, he has gone with a village peon 
in search of the orderly.” ‘‘ Pitch the camp directly and 
see that plenty of firewood is collected for keeping up 
large fires at night, and order the head man to bring the 
local shikaries to my quarters immediately after breakfast, 
and tell Venket-a-Chillum to come to me, too, directly he 
returns.” 

I was soon reveling in a bath, much required after two 
days’ and two nights’ incessant diking ; my servants with 
a good deal of grumbling unpacked the kit, declaring 
that they would all lose their lives. 

‘‘Master can kill plenty tigers; but what can he do 
against the devil ?” 

I pitched the tents pretty close together, leaving space 
for our hakaries (carts), bullocks and horses between, and 
saw that wood was stacked all round, at intervals of 
twelve or fifteen yards, for lighting at night. 

After breakfast the head man ushered in some six or 
eight more than half-naked savages, each armed with a 
long matehlock, who squatted on their hams in a circle in 
front of my tent. 

When questioned about the Shaitan, all began to jabber 
at once. Ordering them to be silent, I picked out one, 
a venerable-looking, elderly man, as spokesman, and bid 
him speak. 

With tears in his eyes and with a tremulous voice, he 
said : 

‘Feeder of the poor—a month ago your slave had a 
happy home. He had three sons, each as strong as a 
lion, brave as Rustum, and with eyes as keen as an 
eagle’s ; they were noted shikaries, and had slain many 
tigers, bears, leopards, and even the dreaded Koolgha 
‘Gaur). He had two houris as daughters, who were 
sought in marriage by all the eligible young men for 


miles and miles around. Hitherto prosperous—some 
demon became jealous of your slave’s happiness. My 
eldest daughter, on the eve of her marriage with the 
Patel’s son, went, as is customary, to a shrine a little dis- 
tance off, to offer up the usual gifts. As she did not 
return, my eldest son went in search of her; he, too, 
never came back. We went in a body to the Pagoda, but 
beyond a drop or two of blood, we found no signs. The 
Pftel’s son was all but mad with grief, and wanted to 
search the jungles all night, but we forcibly restrained 
him until the morning, when we all sallied forth, fully 
armed. We hunted unsuccessfully all day, and on re- 
assembling at the Pftel’s house, two of our party, his and 
my son, were absent; we thought they would build a 
mfchan and remain in the jungle all night, and resume 
the search in the morning, but they have not been heard 
of since. My third son was found dead a week ago at the 
foot of the mfchan, on which he had been watching the 
crops at night; two nights ago my daughter was more 
than half devoured in my own house, and I am now 
larchar (hopeless).” 

‘* What do you imagine is the cause of this wholesale 
destruction ?” 

‘‘Gureeb peerwah ! it is impossible to say ; at first we 
put it down to Adme Khanawallah bagh (a man-eater). 
Then we thought it might be a Bore butcha (panther) ; 
but we now believe it to be a ghoul of a Shaitan (a man- 
eating devil).” 

All the others had tales of dire loss to relate. Scarcely 
a family had escaped, but had lost one or more members 
of their households. I told them to come again in the 
afternoon, and I would talk to them after consulting with 
Venket-a-Chillum ; but neither he nor the peon ever 
turned up again. 

To say that I did not feel excessively uncomfortable 
would be an untruth. My orderly and two shikaries 
gone—dead, for all I knew—I thought it might be a party 
of Thugs trying to frighten us out of the neighborhood ; 
but then, how account for the half-eaten remains of the 
shikarie’s daughter in his own house ? How, indeed, ac- 
count for it in any one way ? 

In the afternoon, after-another talk with the villagers, 
it was determined that we should sit up two and two, 
guarding the passes from the rocky hills to the village. 
There was only a young moon, so we should have to pass 
the greater part of the night in total darkness ; but, 
hating night-shooting as I do, there was no help for it ; 
something must be done to rid the village of its scourge. 

The night passed quietly, but at early dawn, when na- 
tives begin to bestir themselves, frightful howls arose 
from the very centre of the community. I hurried there, 
and outside of one of the principal houses lay the remains 
of a beautiful girl, more than half devoured. The doors 
were closed ; but a careful search revealed, that a hole 
had been made in the roof, through which the despoiler 
had not only entered, but had dragged out its victim ! 

“Tt must be a panther !”’ I exclaimed. 

‘*No, Sahib !” exclaimed all the people, ‘it is a devil.” 

However, I retained my opinion ; and taking a strong 
body of armed men with me, I explored carefully the 
neighboring hills. Marks of bears were plentiful, but I 
could discover no signs of panthers. 

I remained here a week, and not a night passed with- 
out one or more people being killed; the loss in six 
months had been over one hundred. However carefully 
we watched, the enemy eluded us, and either some person 
was dragged out of a house, killed and partially eaten, or 
some unfortunate girl, going to a stream close by, would 
never be heard of again. 
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The people decided on deserting the village, and I 
could not blame them. I had lost all present chances of 
sport by trying to assist them, as yet ineffectually. Idid 
not like to abandon them until I saw them in some place 
of safety. Their means of transit were limited, but the 
poor people did not possess much, and by extemporizing 
sledges, loading up the few carts they had, and using the 
best of their cattle as pack bullocks, they managed to get 
as far as Seonee, distant about eight miles, by that even- 
ing. This had been deserted some little time before, also 
on account of man-eaters, but the houses were intact and 
of a better description than those at Apparowpett ; into 
these crowded men, women and children. 

I was pretty well worn out, watching night after night, 
and, as machan-shooting had failed, I proposed to try 
what a mart (a circular pit dug in the ground, about 
three feet deep, with the earth thrown up around it, with 
clods of earth left here and there, which would resemble 
a man’s head) would do. My followers were horrified. 
‘If people were not safe some fifteen feet off ground, 
what chance would they have in a mart? and Shaitan 
would be certain to kill them.” This I thought very 
likely, but determined' to risk it. I had the huts sur- 
rounded by thorny bushes and chevaua de frise, lighted 
fires all round, except in a lane leading from the jungle to 
the village, which I purposely left apparently unguarded. 
Close to the edge of the lane, about a quarter of a mile 
off, under a corinda bush, I dug a mart, and got in about 
half an hour before dusk. I took the old man whose 
family had been decimated and another shikarie with me. 
No animal could attack us but from the front, the other 
faces were protected by huge rocks and dense shrubs. 
The moon was not at the full yet, but it gave a fair light. 
I was dead beat, so rolled myself up in my cumbly (native 
blanket), and bidding the young man be on the alert (I 
thought he was in too great a fright to close his eyes), the 
old man and I were asleep in a few moments. 

Most sportsmen acquire the faculty of being wide awake 
in an incredibly short space of time; no sooner are they 
awake than they have all their senses about them. Young 
as I was, barely eighteen, I had acquired not only this but 
most jungle lore. 

There was not a breath of wind ; I was enveloped in 
the blanket from head to foot to keep off the musquitoes 
which swarmed in myriads. A mysterious sense of 
danger, a warning, if I may so style it, of peril close at 
hand, in a moment made me wide awake. I seized my 
rifle quietly, and full cocking it silently, cautiously moved 
the covering aside, and looking toward where Sawmy, the 
young shikarie, ought to be, I found he had fallen forward 
fast asleep, whilst within a foot of his neck was peering 
down the devilish countenance of a black panther of the 
largest size. Ihave no doubt he was just in the act of 
seizing the unconscious man and did not see me, for with- 
out putting the rifle up to my shoulder, I raised it until 
the muzzle was within an inch of its head, and, pulling 
both triggers, blew his brains out; at the same time I 
scrambled out on the other side, the panther, pitching on 
the remains of his head on to Sawmy’s back, turned a 
complete somersault, alighting on the old shikarie’s face. 
Such a hullabaloo I never heard ; both shikaries yelled 
and howled and bolted for their lives, leaving me in the 
lurch. Luckily the beast was stone dead. 

We were a quarter of a mile from the village. I didnot 
care to traverse that distance alone in the dark, for the 
path was along a dense jungle, through which the rays of 
the moon could not penetrate ; where we had been sitting 
was in a little clenred place. I thought, too, from so 
many people having been carried off, there must be more 


of the family, supposing, indeed, that the one I had slain 
was one of the man-eaters. So I determined to take my 
chance and to remain where I was; all sleep had fled, and 
I watched until the moon disappeared. I then certainly 
felt lonely and uncomfortable ; by my side, on his back, 
lay the dead beast. I knew his tribe could see in the 
dark better than I could during the day, and I could hear 
my own heart thumping, until I became quite restless, 
and a nasty sort of sensation crept over me. I do not. 
think it was actual fear, but something very akin to it; 
anticipation is always far worse than the reality, and I cer- 
tainly hope never to pass such a couple of hours as I did 
that night between the setting of the moon and the first. 
streak of day. : 

It was too dark to observe objects, and I was just. 
stretching myself, for I had been sitting in a cramped 
position the greater part of the night, when I heard, I 
thought, a slight mew in the distance. At once all un- 
comfortable. feelings left me. I was myself again. I 
guessed it was the mate of the beast by my side seeking 
her spouse. I crouched lower down. The rifles were 
placed ready to hand, and on the full cock. -Some time 
elapsed ; the jungle cocks began to crow, as daylight was 
rapidly approaching. There is no dawn or twilight in 
the East, so I feared the brute had gone back to its den, 
but I kept quiet all the same. Without the least intima- 
tion or the slightest sound, two objects appeared as if 
they had dropped out of the skies right in the path. 
What they were I could not tell, but I let them both 
have it, right and left ; one sprang at me, and coming in 
contact with the muzzle of my rifle, with great force, 
stretched me on my back and was on me in a moment. 
I had my wits about me. Seizing my good Arnachillum 
Shikar knife in my right hand, and rolling the cumbly 
anyhow in my left hand, which I involuntarily thrust 
forth in defense and which was seized at once, I drove the 
blade with my full force into its chest ; the blood spouted 
out into my face, and, to make matters worse, the brute 
vomited the contents of its stomach right over my face, 
causing me to retch dreadfully, and to be as sick as itself , 
but I was not idle ; I had repeatedly driven my blade into, 
as I found, a dead beast, for my antagonist’s carcass lay 
over my legs. 

It was by this time day, and the valiant villagers gather- 
ing courage, hearing my shots, came to the rescue, and 
found me half-dead from the dreadful stench of the filth 
over me, which proved to be half-digested human re- 
mains. I got rid of my clothes as fast as I could, and a 
bath soon restored me. The only wounds I had were two 
claw-marks in the inside of my thigh—the blanket had 
saved my arm. 

As soon as I had had my tea, I bethought me of the 
second panther I had fired at, and told the old shikarie 
to go and see whether there were any marks of blood on 
the trail. Iabused him and Sawmy for deserting me, 
but they said, and truly I believe, that seeing a black 
beast, which they knew was not a bear, and never guessed 
to be a panther, struggling on the top of them, they 
thought it was the devil, and had bolted accordingly. No 
one had come to my assistance, as they believed I had 
been killed, until they heard my shots in the morning. 

The men soon returned, and said there was plenty of 
blood on the trail. Iat once determined to follow up the 
beast in the hopes of discovering its lair or den. Iforgot 
to mention that the second panther was an ordinary one, 
a male, not quite full grown. I collected about a dozen 
of the most stalwart of the villagers, who were armed in 
a variety of ways. A few had matchlocks, but mostly 
only spears or Tulwars (swords) and shields. 
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There was no difficulty in following the trail. We 
found the wounded beast had been joined by two others, 
and were confident of overtaking our quarry, as it had 
frequently laid down to rest, leaving always a pool of 
blood behind. The marks led toward Apparowpett, not 
to the Rocky hills, but to the dense jungle. We went 
fully five miles, and came to a very marshy spot, almost 
impenetrable, owing to a canebrake which surrounded 
it. The beasts had entered this, so we cut a way through, 
keeping an eye on the trail ; the undergrowth was of the 
densest and very matted, but we discovered the pathway 
by which the beasts were in the habit of going and 
coming. We could not go along it even on all-fours, 
and it was very offensive, and covered here and there with 
bits of cloth, human bones and hair, s0 we knew we were 
following up the man-eaters. 

Hoping to act the part of avenging angels or demons 
ere night, for ourselves we cut a path close alongside 
that in use by the felines. This tangled brake lasted for 
nearly one hundred yards; beyond, there were only 
bushes and immense trees, which were discovered to be 
all connected. They were Banians, a sacred tree among 
the Hindoos. The nature of it is such, that when the 
lateral branches become too heavy for the trunk to sup- 
port, they throw down suckers, which take root in the 
ground, and in time become in themselves trunks which 
again support other branches, and so on. Often one tree 
—that is, the original stem and its ramifications—will 
cover thirty or forty acres of land; under this dense 
foliage the undergrowth is not very formidable. We 
tracked the panthers to a central point, which, I have no 
doubt, was the parent trunk; this, with the various 
suckers, many of them the size of an ox in circumference, 


formed a series of caves, and 
the stench told us it was the 
lair of the man-eaters. 

The villagers had many re- 
lations to avenge, and set too 
with a will to collect dead 
wood as well as green to 
smoke out the varmints. It 
was falling noon when we 
surrounded this abode of 
abomination; in every en- 
trance were piled dead wood 
and green bushes; many of 
the younger men, excited to 
a pitch of madness almost, 
climbed up into the branches 
and piled up wood over every 
hollow leading from the trunk 
to the branches above ; these 
were fired, and, when fully in 
blaze, more green branches 
and water were procured, and 
no salamander could have 
existed for an hour in such 
dense smoke as arose in and 
about this Golgotha. We 
heard growls and muttered 
snarls, gasps and coughing, 
so knew the whole family to 
be there; the people round 
me were like demons, danc- 
ing and shouting for joy, 
and feeding the flames. This 
lasted for an hour or more, 
and as the fire gradually died 
out, portions of the stem fell 
down, revealing the horrors inside. To explore fully was 
impossible, the smell of decomposed burnt flesh was too 
horrible ; there were the remains of most of their victims, 
many of them still distinguishable. Out of some of the 
remotest recesses we dragged forth the carcasses of three 
female pards, one being the one I had wounded, and two 
others who had little ones. Amongst these we obtained 
but one black one, the others were of the ordinary hue ; 
there were two adults three parts grown. In all, this 
colony of man-eaters consisted of one black male, three 
ordinary three parts grown males, three fully grown 
females, and nine cubs, one of them being black. All 
these brutes were as sleek and fat as possible, and it is 
almost incredible the damage this small number should 
have inflicted on the inhabitants. However, there was an 
end to them. We got back to Seonee by dark, and had a 
peaceful night, which we much required after all we had 
lately undergone. 

The next day we held a consultation of the elders, and 
it was decided to retrace their footsteps. I saw them safe 
back, and then continued, or rather commenced, my sport; 
and when I passed through again, three weeks later, no 
person had been killed or molested during my absence. 
I have never been in that part of India since, but it still 
bears a bad name for man-eaters. 

Twenty-five years passed away ; from a boy almost Thad 
become a middle-aged man ; [ had served the greater part 
of these years in Burmah and Assam, and longed to visit 
my old haunts again, but prior to doing so I accepted an 
invitation to visit the Neilgherry Hills, and the western 
ghauts. We had very fair sport of a description quite 
new to me, but my two companions showed incipient 
signs of fever, and hurried back to Ooty. Shooting alone 
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is stupid work, after youth’s enthusiasm has worn off, and 
Iwas thinking of wending my way back too, when, on 
arriving at Pullikul, the Kurders told me they had lost 
several men lately from man-eating tigers. I instantly 
remembered my youthful adventure. Itis true, many a 
royal tiger, panther, behemoth, taurus, bear and buffalo, 
to say nothing of deer, etc., had fallen by my hand, in 
the interval ; for I had been a persistent and fortunate 
shikarie; but I had never forgotten the panthers of 
Neermul, nor the abominable bath given me by one of 
them. I had killed many man-eaters, but had run no 
great risk from them, for I had generally been mounted 
on an elephant ; now I determined to follow these up on 
foot to the death. The villagers said they thought there 
were a couple of them, a male and female ; and that they 
never went very far, killing one or two people every three 
or four days. 

I pitched my tent near the village, and organized a 
gang ; these men are famous trackers, but no rain had 
fallen for many weeks, and the whereabouts of the felines 
could not be discovered by their trail—they were not 
heard of until some one was missing ; their depredations 
extended for miles around, and the wailing of a family 
bereft of its support was only too frequent. I went from 
place to place, sometimes accompanied only by one shi- 
karie, Chiniah, who had been with me some years, or with 
beaters, trying to drive out these pests ; but for three 
weeks I had no luck ; they were never at home. At last 
the brutes took to killing my men, and I lost two out of 
my gang. I begged of the relatives to allow me to sit 
over the remains, but they would not; removing the 
bodies and burning them. True, I had never been par- 
tial to such proceedings as night-shooting, and I was not 
so keen asI had been many 
years before ; still I had the 
dogged resolution of a bull- 
dog, and did not like to be 
beaten; yet what was I to 
do? People were constantly 
killed, and I could get no 
sight of their slayers. I had 
one week left; I wrote to 
have bearers laid from Coim- 


batore to the nearest point to 
the Anamullies, on a certain 
day, and despairing of rid- 
ding the country of these 
animals, I was marching 
along silently, accompanied 
by my two shikaries, when I 
heard what I knew to be a 
death - shriek. I hastened, 
almost ran, toward the sound, 
little heeding what noise I 
made as I tore through the 
jungle, followed by my satel- 


lites; but I might have 
known, had I given it a 
thought, that I should 


frighten the slayer away. 
There lay a woodcutter, 
with his skull fractured in 
by a single blow; he had 
been also seized by the neck, 
whence the blood poured in 
torrents, but the man was 
stone dead. Here was my 
opportunity ; the man would 
not be missed before it was 
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too late to search for him, so, as I had a little food with 
me, I determined to sit over the remains. 

The moon was at its brightest ; I would not allow the 
body to be touched; it lay partially hidden by some 
fallan bamboos, but the part generally first attacked, the 
buttock, was exposed, so telling my men to prepare a 
michan on the nearest tree, about ten yards off, I exam- 
ined the ground. ‘There was a ravine close by, up which 
the monster had crept and pounced upon his victim ; he 
would probably return the same way. I saw but the 
marks of one tiger, whilst my men declared they hunted 
in couples ; they, the men, were also very reluctant to sit 
over the body, being superstitious that they would ever 
be haunted afterward, but I knew if I did not avail 
myself of this chance I should get no other; so I was 
firm, and told them, remain they must. 

We erected the mfchan as noiselessly as possible. 
Tigers are often driven off by the noise men make whilst 
preparing a ciche with which to slay them ; they also 
urged the danger we ran of getting jungle fever, by sleep- 
ing out at night. I merely told them to hold their 
tongues and to mount, and if I heard either of them utter 
a sound, or make the least noise, I would fasten him 
down close to the corpse. The men krewI did not 
threaten and not perform, so, unwilling as they were, 
perforce they had to obey in silence. We arranged 
bushes to hide our place of concealment ; we had no bed- 
ding, no pillows, and the bamboos which composed the 
floor of our platform were not very even or smooth, there- 
fore not pleasant to sit on for some ten or twelve hours, 
during which we could move neither hand nor foot. 

As the moon arose the trees behind us cast their shad- 
ows over the place where the poor woodcutter was lying ; 


“HE ROLLED OVER AND OVER IN THE DUSTY ROAD, WRITHING IN HIS DEATH-AGONY.” 
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time passed, it must have been about ten, and I was 
dozing, when my arm was grasped by Chiniah ; looking 
round, I found his teeth chattering, and his face as pale 
as a corpse ; whilst the other man, with his hands over his 
face, sat trembling. From these I looked toward where 
Chinish’s horrified gaze pointed to something unearthly. 
I knew the fellow was afraid of nothing living, but of the 
unseen spirits he had a dread. I, too, was taken aback ; 
the ghastly body of the woodcutter was slowly moving to 
and fro, the arms and legs occasionally lifted up, whilst no 
agent was visible. It made my blood run cold, and I 
felt a sensation us if cold water was being poured slowly 
down my back along the spine. I seldom touch spirits, 
but take some with me in case of accidents or need. I 
took a nip myself, and gave the two natives a strong dose 
each. Still the horrible contortions continued, and I 
knew not what to make of them. 

“Did I not tell you, Sahib,” whispered Chiniah, ‘‘ how 
wrong it was to sit up over the body of a Hindoo? We 
should have carried him to the village and had him 
burnt, but now we are all dead men ; he will arise pres- 
ently and kill us.” 

**Hold your tongue, you fool,” I replied. ‘‘ The dead 
come not to life again in this world ; there is some trick 
being played upon us.” 

‘Who would venture into these jungles at this time of 
night, with those cursed man-eaters about ?” said Chiniah. 

“‘T don’t know ; but keep quiet.” 

Here a jackal came along the ravine and out into the 
open, and approached the corpse, but getting within a 
few yards, put his tail between his legs, and with a fright- 
ened cry of the Pheedl, ran for his life. ; 

‘* Will you believe me now, Sahib ?” said Chiniah. 

I was getting nervous. It is a horrid sight to see a 
body, full of life only a few hours before, lying out in the 
moonlight in its last sleep, and to know that it met its 
death by the fell stroke of a tiger. But the body moved 
backward ; its face, before hidden, became exposed ; first 
one eye opened, then the other, closing and opening in 
a most diabolical way. There was not a sound, and I 
must own I should have been glad to have been in bed in 
my tent, and never to have seen such a sight; but, thank 
goodness, our suspense was not to last much longer. 
My two followers had succumbed ; I believe they had 
fainted. Watching intently, I saw glide across the chest 
of the dead man the head of an immense rock snake ; it 
was wider than a large plate across, and its tongue was 
licking the corpse all over. The movements of the limbs 
and the opening and shutting of the eyes were fully ex- 
plained. 

_ My feelings of horror disappeared and I watched the 
beast’s every movement. Digging my penknife into 
Chiniah’s seat of honor, I made him almost spring off the 
mfchan ; he thought it was the devil getting hold of him 
at last. After staring like a madman for a while, he per- 
ceived the python, and, was, if possible, in a greater 
panic. ‘‘Be is thirty cubits long,” he uttered, ‘and 
will swallow the woodcutter first and us afterward.” I 
gave a silent laugh and pointed to the rifles. The move- 
ments of the snake were inaudible, but we could see the 
disgusting process of covering the body with saliva, and 
after fully two hours’ work, he opened his horrid jaws 
and began to swallow the body head foremost. Now a 
python’s teeth are so arranged that once anything enters 
his mouth it cannot be rejected again. Gradually the 
head and neck disappeared, then the shoulders and up to 
the waist, when there was ao terrific roar; a tiger sprang 
‘rom the cover right on to the python, seizing him by the 

k of the neck. I have no doubt that death was instan- 


taneous, as far as the snake was concerned ; but his huge 
body, in circumference equaling s man’s and nearly thirty 
feet long, in convulsive movements wound round the 
tiger, and we could hear the bones being crushed one 
after the other ; the roar the tiger gave at the first squeeze 
was appalling ; but in a few moments, the roars turned 
into moans, the moans into a gurgling sound, and gradually 
they too ceased, while the contortions of the snake con- 
tinued for over an hour. I never saw such a frightful 
sight. What is man or his strength compared to that of 
either of the beasts lying dead before us ! We were speech- 
less with horror and surprise at the dénouement, and at 
the amazing strength of a moribund snake. ll signs of 
life ceased, and we had dozed for a while, when we were 
awoke again by the noise of tearing of flesh; peeping 
over our leafy panoply, there wasa tiger or tigress, making 
a meal off either the snake, its own kind, or the dead 
man. The moon was under a cloud, so I waited patiently 
until it shone again, and then, aiming as well as I could 
for the shoulder, I fired both barrels, and the tigress, for 
such she proved, rolled over and over growling and roar- 
ing, and at last crawled into the ravine, whence we could 
hear her breathing until close upon daylight, when it 
ceased ; and with it, I knew, either that she had crawled 
away or died. Waiting until full daylight, we descended 
from our perch. We first sought the tigress. She lay 
dead. We then examined the three bodies, which pre- 
sented much the appearance of Laocoon in the embrace 
of the serpents. Although life had been extinct for 
several hours, when we tried to unravel the coils from 


.the tiger’s body they resisted so stoutly that I had to 


send to the village for assistance ; with the aid of over 
twenty men, and by cutting open the jaws, we released 
the body of the woodcutter and stretched out the body 
of the python ; it measured twenty-five and a half feet 
long. The tiger had bitten clean through the vertebra 
just behind the junction of the head and body. The tiger, 
one of the largest I ever saw, as he measured ten feet two 
inches in length, was asif he had been beaten into a jelly, 
his bones were crunched to powder. The poor wood- 
cutter was cremated the same afternoon ; the two tigers 
and snake were despoiled of their skins, and I never 
afterward sat up at night over any kill—nor do I wish 
ever to do so again. 

One of the most expert and successful of the tiger-hunt- 
ers of Upper Hindoostan relates the following advent- 
ure, illustrating the danger of the pursuit and the cqurage 
of the pursuer—the game being that most powerful and 
ferocious member of the cat tribe fully developed in the 
tiger, known as the ‘‘ man-eater,” from the fact that when 
singly matched he is almost always victorious against his 
two-legged antagonist : 

Plans, more or less impracticable, were discussed, till 
finally the old shikarie himself suggested and volun- 
teered to carry out a plot as terrible as it was ingenious. 
It was this: The post-runners, to whom the man-eater 
was so partial, were accustomed to wear at the ends of the 
bamboo, to which was slung the letter-bags, a bunch of 
rings and jingling metals, that folks might know who was 
coming. This jingling, it was assumed, had served asa 
fatal call for Burra bagh, who, heariug it in the still even- 
ing, although a mile distant, would at once know that a 
postman was abroad, and comport himself accordingly. 
The shikarie proposed that I should go alone, armed, 
and bearing the post jingles, ring a challenge to the 
horrid man-eater, and fight him for his life. 

The sun had almost set as I proceeded down the road, 
and although I was perfectly cool and as steady as pos- 
sible, I felt cold drops of perspiration start from my fore- 


THE SUN’S LIGHT. 
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head as I approached the spot where so many victims had 
been sacrificed. I passed along carefully, listening for 
the slightest sound, and nowand then shaking my jingles. 

While ascending the side of a ravine I heard a slight 
noise, like the crackling of a dry leaf ; I paused, and turn- 
ing to the left, fronted the spot from whence I thought 
the noise proceeded. I distinctly saw a movement or 
waving in the high grass, as if something was making its 
way toward me; then I heard a loud, purring sound, and 
saw something twitching backward and forward behind a 
clump of low bush and long grass, about eight or ten 
paces from me, and a little in the rear. It was a ticklish 
moment, but I felt prepared ; I stepped back a couple of 
paces, in order to get a better view, which action prob- 
ably saved my life, for immediately the brute sprang into 
the middle of the road, alighting about six feet from the 
place where I was standing ; I fired a hurried shot erethe 


could gather himself up for another spring, and when the- 


smoke cleared away I saw him rolling over and over in 
the dusty road, writhing in his death-agony, for the shot 
had entered the neck and gone downward into his chest. 
I stepped on one side and gave him my second barrel 
behind the ear, when a slight tremor passed over his 
limbs, and all was still. The man-eater was dead and his 
victims avenged. 


A BRAVE FRENCHMAN. 


Bexuot, who was of humble origin, rose to position by 
his own perseverance and industry. His enthusiasm in 
the cause of the Franklin search was kindled by his 
ardent admiration of the heroic devotedness of Lady 
Franklin and lively sympathy with the English people in 
their Christian philanthropy in the cause. 

On his first expedition in the Prince Albert, his conduct 
was such that he was received in England with enthu- 
siasm ; the British Government made it known to France 
how well satisfied it was with the zealous and intelligent 
co-operation of the young officer; Lady Franklin ex- 
pressed her gratitude to him in the most touching terms, 
and the Royal Geographical Society gave him honors. 
His second expedition was in the Phaniz, ‘‘ He departed 
with the glee of a high-souled soldier who rushes into the 
thick of the fight to win his spurs at the risk of his life,” 
says his friend and biographer, M. Julien Lemer. No 
vulgar calculation sullied his purpose ; he refused the 
pay which Lady Franklin offered him—he wished to re- 
present his country worthily among the English by his 
disinterestedness as well as by his courage. . 

Arrived in the Polar regions, it was important that cer- 
tain dispatches should be conveyed to Sir Edward Belcher 
without delay, and Bellot, who knew that their transmis- 
sion was one of the special and urgent objects of the mis- 
sion of the Phenix, and that it was necessary they should 
be promptly delivered, himself volunteered to:carry them, 
and with four men, a sledge, and an imdiarubber canoe, 
started off. 

When they had been out only a few days, Bellot, with 
two of his men, found themselves on a detached mass of 
ice which was being driven rapidly by a furious gale 
toward mid-channel. He talked to the men about the 
danger of the position, when one of them, Johnson, re- 
minded him that the American Expedition were drawn up 
and down this channel by the ice. ‘‘I know they were,” 
he replied, ‘‘ and when the Lord protects us not a hair of 
our head shall be touched.” He then went out from the 
retreat, in which they had sheltered themselves from the 
gale, to see how the ice was driving, and in about five 
minutes afterward Johnson followed him. 


The wind was blowing with terrific fury. Bellot was 
not to be seen. His name was shouted, but no answer 
came. On the opposite side of acrack, about five fathoms 
wide, was his stick. And that was all. There could be 
no doubt that when he left the shelter to see how the ice 
was driving, the wind carried him off his feet, and he 
slipped into the crack, from which he never rose again. 


TO MAY. 
By RICHARD HERNE SHEPHERD. 


I 

Sweet as the month whose name you bear, 
Sweet maiden with the frank, freo air, 

The merry eyes and wavy hair, 

The ripple of whose laughter were 

A certain anodyne for care; 


1. 
Whatever Mid-May’s breath could spare 
Of most delicious, balmy air, 
Fann'd ‘you before you were aware 
Of all the sister months that share 
With the sweet month whose name you ‘bear. 


mr. 
‘When gentle April’s showers prepare 
For the sweet month whose name you bear, 
And all the fresh and balmy air 
Is scented with the fragrance rare 
Of Spring’s abundant blossoms fair; 


Iv. 

When throstle clear and mavis rare, 

And lark that soars in upper air, 

-And nightingale beyond compare, 

Fill earth with music everywhere 

In that sweet month whose name you bear; 


¥. 

When lusty June becomes the heir 

Of that sweet month whose name you bear— 
May Spring and Summer, as they wear 

Pour in your lap their sweets most rare, 

As month by month you grow more fair. 


vi. 

Of sorrow all must ‘have a share, 

To sorrow each of us is heir; 

But be it long ere Time and Care 

Shall steal your bloom or blanch your hair 
Sweet as the month whose name your bear. 


VIL. 


If fondest hopes and wishes were 

Not bubbles bursting into.air, 

Oh, mine should shield from every snare, 
And keep you pure, and chaste and fair, 
Like the sweet month whose name you bear 


THE SUN’S LIGHT. 


Tue sun is, in round numbers, says the Edinburgh 
Review, 93,000,000 miles from the earth. But the vibra- 
tions of light pass across the vast chasm that lies between 
the sun and the earth in eight and one-fourth minutes or 
in 495 seconds of time. In order, however, that they 
may accomplish the long journey in such a time, they 
must travel with a speed of nearly 188,000 miles in a 
second, or, in other words, with a velocity 1,000,000 times 
greater than that with which the vibrations of sound are 
propagated through the air. The discovery of the rate 
of the propagation of light was made in a very ingenious 
and remarkable way by the Danish astronomer Roemer, 
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just two centuries ago. He was at that time residing at 
Paris, and engaged in observing the movements of the 
satellites of Jupiter, and while doing so he happened 
to notice that the return of the first satellite into the 
shadow of the planet took place after a perceptibly longer 
interval with each successive recurrence. After 100 re- 
turns, the satellite was fifteen minutes behind what 
should, to appearance, have been the proper instant for 


Their distinguishing feature is the great bell, which 
swings in a monster wooden belfry, half way up the hill- 
side, back of the buildings proper. This bell is a huge 


bronze cup, with nearly perpendicular sides and a flat 


crown, which, like all the other Japanese bells, is sounded 
by means of a huge beam, kept in place by ropes, but 
when occasion requires brought against the rim of the 
bell with great force. It requires twelve coolies to ma- 


its plunge into the shadow. While reflecting upon the ' nipulate this beam. Formerly it was only rung once @ 


cause of this irregu- 
larity, it occurred to 
Roemer that, during 
the period of this ob- 
served retardation, the 
planet had been getting 
further away from the 
earth ; that, if the in- 
dication of its position 
and behavior had to 
be conveyed to the 
earth by an agent 
which required time 
for its progress, that 
agent would obviously 
need more time for the 
performance of its pas- 
sage when the planet 
was far away than 
when it was near. 
Subsequent calcula- 
tions of a more refined 
and exhaustive charac- 
ter established the fact 
that the eclipse of the 
satellite occurred 16} 
minutes later when the 
earth was on the oppo- 
site side of the sun to 
the planet than when 
it was between the sun 
and the planet ; or, in 
other words, that the 
vibrations of light re- 
quired 16} minutes to 
make their way across 
the entire breadth of 
the earth’s orbit, or 8} 
minutes to traverse the 
half of that breadth, 
which is the same thing 
as the distance of the 
sun from the earth. 


A WONDERFUL 
BELL. 


To Osaka we trav- 
eled near the shores 
of the inland seas, with a range of mountains not far 
distant on the left. The railroad is substantially built, 
and equipped in first-class shape. Leaving the bay at 
Osaka, the road pursued a northerly course to Kioto, 
most of the way on high embankments built up through 
rice plantations, but occasionally passing through dense 
bamboo thickets. 

The temples here are few of them painted, and though 
in some cases furnished with gorgeous paraphernalia, are 
not to be compared with those of Nikko and Shiba. 


ROSE STANDISH, 


year, but now it may 
be heard two or three 
times every month. 
This bell is one of 
the greatest wonders 
in Japan. 

It is eighteen feet 
high, nine and one-half 
inches thick, nine feet 
in diameter, and 
weighs 125,000 catties, 
or nearly seventy-four 
tons. It was cast ina 
monster mold in the 
year 1633, so that it is 
just 251 years old now. 
I forgot how much 
gold entered into its 
composition, but I 
have a strong convic- 
tion that it was 1,500 
pounds  avoirdupois. 
As the bell was cast 
with the rim up, this 
gold is all in the crown, 
but time has entirely 
dimmed any lustre 
it may have originally 
lent to the alloy. Only 
a miracle of casting 
could have ended in 
such a magnificent 
tone. I struck the 
rim of the bell softly 
with an open palm, 
and I suppose the 
reverberation could 
have been heard one 
hundred yards away. 
I was almost impelled, 
for the moment, to be- 
lieve that the affair was 
hollow, after all. 


ENnaMELING.— A pa- 
tent has been taken 
out in Germany for a 
new process of enam- 
eling ceramic articles. 
The glass, terra-cotta, stoneware, porcelain, or similar ar- 
ticle, is covered with a film capable of conducting elec- 
tricity, by painting the article with a solution of chloride 
of platinum or nitrate of silver and burning this in, and 
then decorating as desired with enamel. This is burned 
in, and the article is afterwards covered electrolytically 
with the metal. The galvanic coating does not adhere to 
the enamel, and very varied effects can be produced by 
gilding, silvering, coloring, polishing, platinizing, ete., 
the metallic surfaces of the articles. 


A DARK DEED. 


A MERRY TIME.— BY HENRIETTA RONNER. 


A DARK DEED. 


By ETTA W. PIERCE. 
Cuarrer XVIII.—A Cuance For Pouty. 


“Potty ! Polly !" cried the master. 

**Polly ! Polly !” called the dame. 

**Stop, Polly, and mend my frock !’ shouted one little 
Steele. 

‘Polly, I want bread-and-butter,” whined another ; 
and the dark girl with the pathetic eyes, and the slight 
bony figure, which had never found leisure to accumulate 
flesh—the patievt slave of the riotous, disorderly Steele 
household—fiew up-stairs, down-stairs, and through my 
lady’s chamber, striving with one pair of tired feet and 
two slim hands to answer a dozen calls at once, and do 
the work of cook, waitress and nurserymaid all in one. 

They were a careless, ungrateful lot—these Steeles. 
For long, weary years Polly, the nameless, had been their 
drudge—yea, ever since that night when Dick Vandine 
introduced her, a newly-discharged hospital patient, into 
the doctor's nursery. In this time Granny Scrag’s ‘ black 
imp” had grown from a bony, stunted child, into a thin, 
brown, overworked woman. 

She had an ugly scar on her forehead, the mark of the 
old accident—the unlucky pursuit of Nan, which had 
nearly cost her her life. A pair of great, sad, deer-like 
eyes, and some thick, lustrous braids of black hair, were 
her sole beauty. 

At eighteen or thereabouts—nobody knew her exact 
age—Polly was not altogether deficient in knowledge. 
Late and early she had toiled for the Steele children, but 
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she had also found time to learn their lessons with them, 
to read their books, and on Sundays she always sat with 
the brood grouped around her, in the family pew at 
church. Dick Vandine, whose interest in the friendless 
street-waif had not abated with time, often brought her 
volumes of Shakespeare's plays, standard novels, the poets 
of all countries, and some good histories, 

“To read these aright is an education in itself,” he 
once said tc her. ‘‘You are too bright to grow up a 
dunce, under any circumstances, Polly.” 

And Polly had read them aright in the still watches of 
the night, when the noisy household slept, and when her 
own tired body should have been resting also. In many 
ways she had made herself invaluable to her masters ; 
but upon the subject of wages they remained as dumb as 
the dead. She was an unpaid drudge. Not a cent had 
she ever received for all her toil—no recompense, in fact, 
save ‘board and clothes," and these she found indiffer- 
ent, both in quality and quantity. As she grew older her 
unrequited labor distressed her more and more. She 
ventured to speak of it to Vandine. 

“Tt has long been my dream, as you know,” she fal- 
tered, ‘‘ to save money, and go, by-and-by, and search for 
Nan. But, if I receive no wages, how can this be done ? 
I shall never find my darling—never see her again.” 

‘* What !’’ cried Dr. Dick ; ‘‘ haven’t you forgotten Nan 
yet ?” 
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Her thin face, which might have been handsome, had 
it possessed flesh or color, kindled with fervid light. 

‘Forgotten! No, oh, no !--that can never be. While 
I live, in youth or in old age, I shall remember Nan—I 
shall love her till the last day of my life.” 

“You faithful Polly !” cried Vandine. ‘‘ By Jove! 
I wonder if Nan remembers you, and if she has grown up 
half worthy of your devotion. Probably not,” 

It was a dismal, rainy day. Smoke and fog enveloped 
the city, and filled the shabby, narrow street where the 
Steeles lived. The afternoon was waning, and Polly, 
with the younger children, sat in the nursery, mending a 
great pile of frayed and torn household linen. Rob and 
Joe, the terrors of the house, lay on the floor at her feet, 
kicking holes in the already dilapidated carpet. 

Two or three little girls hung over the back of her 
rocking-chair, stealthily sticking pins in Polly’s elbows, 
while they pretended to listen to little May Steele, the 
only gentle one of the gang, as the child, perched ona 
stool beside Polly, strove to read aloud the Biblical story 
of Naaman the Syrian. 

“Oh, Polly, what do you suppose Naaman did for the 
little Hebrew maid, when he went back from Elisha’s 
house to Syria ?” shouted May, over the clamor of the 
others. She was of a thoughtful turn of mind, and was 
Polly’s favorite. 

‘‘Set her free, of course,’’ answered Joe, from the 
floor, ‘‘and gave her money and things, and packed her 
off to her own country by express—if he didn’t, he was a 
mean old cad.” 

“‘T’m sure his wife couldn’t have known him when he 
got back,” said Polly, making her needle fly like mad 
through the torn linen; ‘‘the hard, dark, battle-worn 
captain, with his leprosy all washed away in Jordan, and 
his flesh like a little child’s—that is, like Bobbie’s here,” 
looking down at the delicious pink-and-white face of the 
youngest Steele. 

“Bet you a sixpence the doctors of Syria were as mad 
as cats !”’ cried Joe, with an extra dig at the old carpet. 
‘‘T s’pose they'd all tried a hand at him—dosed him with 
powders and blue pills and castor oil, just as pa doses 
sick folks nowadays. I’m glad Elisha wiped ’em out. 
hate doctors—all but Cousin Dick—you'll never catch 
me to be one. I wonder where Dick is? We haven’t 
seen him this month or two—not since he went to Black- 
port. You don’t think the whales down there have swal- 
lowed him, do you, Polly ?” 

“It’s not likely, Joe,” answered Polly, bending low 
over her work. 

Scarcely were the words out when a step sounded on 
the stair, the door of the nursery swung back, and Dick 
Vandine himself, damp but smiling, stepped into the 
room. 

A whoop of joy rang through the nursery. No one 
had time to notice how Polly’s face changed from white 
to red, and back again to white. The children leaped on 
the newcomer in a body—even little May dropped the 
story of the splendid Syrian and jumped down from her 
stool. It was some time before Vandine could reach 
Polly, to take her kindly by the hand. 

‘“‘Here you are, as usual,” he said, ‘surrounded by 
these imps. How thin you.are growing! Small wonder. 
The doctor’s plenteous progeny would wear the flesh off a 
female Hercules. Come, Joe, get down from the nape of 
my neck! I was obliged to run up to town on business 
to-day, and I thought I would drop in and look at you 
all before I took the train back to Blackport.” 

Polly made no attempt to conceal her joy at sight of 
him. Her great dark eyes shone like moons, a little color 


flashed into her nollow cHeéeks. She even dropped her 
work for a few moments, and it was a strange thing for 
Polly to do that, under any circumstances whatever. 

‘* Are you getting on well at Blackport, Dr. Vandine ?” 
she said ; ‘‘ do you mean to stay there ?” 

A cloud fell over his florid, good-natured face. He 
patted Bobbie’s tow-head with such violence that the 
youngest Steele howled. 

“Oh, yes, I shall stay. The place is infernally 
healthy, but I am the only physician there. My chances 
of success are better in a town like that than they could 
be in the city here, where impecunious doctors spring 
up in every street, like mushrooms.” 

‘‘Something has gone wrong with you,” she said, 
quietly. ‘‘You look harassed and out of spirits.” 

He frowned, then laughed. 

‘Great Jove ! what penetration you have, Polly—who 
would give you credit for being so keen? I'll own that 
I have been a little upset of late. Come over into the 
window, out of hearing of these young Philistines, then I 
can talk with you.” 

It was very strange ; but, humble as she was, he often 
eame to her with his troubles. Her quiet, sympathetic 
nature unconsciously invited his confidence ; and then 
she so thorougly appreciated Dick Vandine and his vir- 
tues! Men enjoy adoration, and this nameless Polly 
plainly regarded the commonplace, red-whiskered young 
doctor as a being of more than mortal mold. 

She moved now into the window, as he bade her, and 
Vandine emptied a box of bonbons on the table, and 
leaving the little Steeles to fight and scratch for the 
sweets—an occupation that would employ them for a 
while, at least—he followed his humble admirer. 

“Why, is it Polly,” he began, gloomily, ‘that I always 
feel irresistibly impelled to talk to you of my affairs—es- 
pecially when they are going all awry ?” 

“T don’t know,” murmured Polly. 

“T’m dashed if I can explain it myself, but the fact 
remains. After all, I believe you are the best friend I 
have in the world.” 

“T ?” she answered, with a distressed little smile ; ‘‘ oh, 
no, no! There must be many people who would feel 
affronted to hear you say that.” 

He laughed, savagely. 

‘Not a bit of it. I’m no richer in friends than in 
money. Polly, I’ve been and committed an outrageous 
act of folly—the worst that I, by any possibility, could be 
guilty of.” 

‘*Oh, dear !” gasped Polly ; ‘‘ have you—have you got 
yourself in—debt ?” 

The Steeles were always in debt, and she knew by per- 
sonal experience the disastrous results of such indulg- 
ence. 

‘*Nonsense !”’ said Dr. Dick, with a face as dismal as the 
grave ; ‘‘it’s something infinitely worse.” 

“Surely,” quavered Polly, growing pale, ‘‘ you haven't 
robbed or killed anybody ?” 

He smiled, grimly. 

‘“Not to my knowledge, though doctors sometimes in- 
dulge in such gayeties with their too-confiding patients. 
Here is the whole matter in a nutshell, Polly: Iam in 
love—hopelessly, helplessly in love, and the woman who. 
has winged me is the heiress of a great fortune, beautiful 
as a houri, and on the topmost round of the social ladder. 
Now I ask you candidly—can human idiocy further go ?” 

Polly felt a sudden strange shock—a stabbing, sicken- 
ing pain; then she made her voice steady, and said : 

“Ts it—is it—somebody there—in Blackport ?” 

** Yes,” answered Dr. Dick, gnawing his red mustache ; 
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**the only woman in the place worth mentioning. Com- 
pared with her, all the others are as tallow-dips to the 
moon.” 

Polly had pressed her dark, sallow face to the pane, 
and was staring blankly out into the shabby, rain-swept 
street. 

‘* What is she like ?” she forced herself to ask. 

“The loveliest things known to mankind !” he replied ; 
**she is as white as snow, with hair like a web of gold, 
and eyes as blue as swamp-violets, and her figure no 
words can describe.” 

“Oh,” faltered Polly, ‘‘a blonde! In all the novels 
that I read, it is always the white woman who wins the 
lover from her dark rival. Have you—you—known her 
long ?” 

The little Steeles were fighting furiously over the 
sweetmeats—their din made the room ring, but he paid 
no heed to it—no more did Polly. 

“Just a week,” he said, ‘‘ and I give you my word that 
Ihave suffered unspeakable agonies in this time! She is 
my heaven and my hell. Ican think of nothing but her, 
and yet every thought is torture.” 

“Does she know all this ?” asked Polly, with her face 
still glued to the glass, and her voice faint and husky, as 
if life was dying within her. 

“Know it ?—at the end of a week’s acquaintance ? I 
should think not !” 

‘«Then why do you despair ?” 

‘‘Heaven above! She is as good as engaged to a live 
English baronet across the water—a kinsman of her own. 
What chance can a penniless Yankee doctor have against 
a rival like that ?—deuce take him !” 

She was silent, awed, perhaps, by the hopelessness of 
her lover’s tone. At last she said, in a low, firm voice: 

‘* Whoever—whatever the lady is, you are her equal, 
Dr. Vandine. And whoever—whatever her suitor may be, 
she cannot—she will not be unkind to you /” 

He answered with a lugubrious grin. 

“That sounds very flattering, Polly—you are too par- 
tial, by far. I feel abominably certain that she will be 
very unkind to me, if I am ever foolish enough to give 
her the chance. No, the proper thing for me to do is to 
cut my throat, off hand, or drown myself comfortably in 
some of the Blackport creeks. It would be impossible to 
endure life a great while in my present state of mind.” 

“*Oh !” cried Polly, ‘‘ how sorry—how sorry I am for 
you !” 

He was touched by her tone. 

“You good little thing! Come, I’ll not torment you 
with any more of this rubbish. Let us talk about your- 
self.” He began to think of her at last—he was not a 
selfish fellow at heart. ‘‘ By Jove ! you’re failing in looks. 
Polly—this life is hard on you. Don’t you find things a 
little monotonous in the doctor’s household ?” 

“* Yes—that is—I suppose so,” she hesitated. 

‘«Look here—have they mentioned the matter of wages 
to you yet ?” 

“*No—never !” faltered Polly. 

His own woes were forgotten for a moment in the in- 
dignation which overwhelmed him. 

‘‘Now this passes belief! You have been the slave of 
the family for years, and received nothing in recompense 
but your keep, and Aunt Emily’s cast-off clothes. Why, 
they haven’t the smallest idea of justice or mercy—not 
one of them. Isay, Polly, it’s time to put an end to your 
slavery. You need a change, and you must have it.” 

He had been the one only friend of her life. She 
looked up at him breathlessly, and with such pathetic, 
appealing eyes that his heart was stirred within him. 


‘“‘This is the sole home I ever knew,” she answered ; 
‘*what would become of me if I should leave it ?” 

His careless face put on a look of genuine solicitude. 

‘“‘ Well, I can offer you something, Polly—not much, to 
be sure, but something better than the endless, unpaid 
drudgery of this house. They will kill you here before you 
are twenty. How would you like to exchange the city 
for a town like—well, let us say, Blackport ?” 

, “‘Blackport ?” she gasped ; “the place where you 
ive ?” 

“Yes,” he assented, with a good-natured laugh ; “‘ you'll 
get plenty of sunshine there, and wholesome salt air— 
things which you sadly need. I board at a queer old 
inn, kept by a very queer but estimable woman. Now, I 
chanced, two or three days ago, to hear Miss Poole say that 
she was in need of a maid to wait on transient guests and 
sew, or something of that sort—I told you the situation 
was not a dazzling one. However, say the word, and 
down you go to Cat’s Tavern this very night—I’ll take 
you myself—by Jove, I will, you poor little thing !_ Mercy 
Poole, I can swear, will treat you kindly and pay you fair 
wages, and the work cannot be hard, for the inn is never 
crowded with guests.” 

If he had offered her ease, Juxury—the choicest gifts of 
fortune, she could not have looked more amazed and 
overwhelmed. To go with him—to live in any capacity 
under the same roof—to see him daily, even though she 
could be no more to him than the dust under his feet—to 
receive wages—to save, that she might some day be able 
to go in search of the unforgotten, the still keenly re- 
gretted Nan—it was too much happiness! Tears gushed 
into her cheeks. 

“It’s more than I can believe!” she gasped. ‘I’m 
afraid the Steeles will not let me go.” 

‘* Will they not ?” answered Dr. Dick, grimly. ‘‘ Leave 
that to me/ All that you have to do, Polly, is to get to- 
gether your belongings, and make ready to start for Cat’s 
Tavern by the evening express.” 

A battle was inevitable, but he was ready to fight it 
for her. What passed betwixt Dr. Dick and his relatives 
Polly never knew ; but he went below-stairs, and there 
had it out with them so effectually that no opposition was 
made to her departure. 

She climbed to her attic-room, and began to pack together 
her few earthly possessions. In this place to which she 
was going she would, doubtless, see with her own eyes 
the heiress and beauty who had won Dr. Dick’s love, and 
for whom he was suffering such tortures of uncertainty. 

“T long to look once—just once,” sighed poor Polly, 
‘‘on the face that has won him !” 

She was about to leave behind her the stifling street, 
the noisy, tiresome children, her endless, never-completed 
round of labor; but ah! not the miserable ache at her 
heart—not the heaviness and despair which shamed and 
distracted her. These last must go with her to her new 
home—from them she could not escape. She fell on her 
knees beside her little bed, and sobbed as if her heart 
would break. 

“‘T love him!” she said. ‘‘Heaven help me! I love 
him, and he will never, never give one thought to me !” 

That night Polly went down to Blackport, with Dr. Dick 
Vandine, and entered the service of Mercy Poole at Cat's 
Tavern. 


CHAPTER XIX. 
SIR GERVASE. 
Sue had called him stupid; she had insulted him ; 
she had thought him a Blackport shopkeeper, and 
allowed him to get well drenched while holding her horse 
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like a common errand-boy. And it was the baronet—her 
English suitor ! 

No wonder his face seemed familiar to her, when God- 
frey Greylock possessed a half-dozen photographs of him. 
She was silent with mortification. Luckily he made no 
sign of recognition, but saluted her like an utter stranger. 

‘“Welcome to Yankeeland, and to our hermitage in the 
Woods,” she faltered, coloring high. 

‘Many thanks. I have long anticipated the pleasure 
of this moment. TI rejoice to meet one of whom I have 
heard so much, helle cousine !” 

“How stiff and formal !” thought Ethel. 
is not a bore.” 

‘“‘Sir Gervase has come, not to strangers but to kin- 
dred," said Godfrey Greylock ; ‘‘ we must show him that 
the hospitality of the New World is not to be excelled by 
that of the Old. We do not live altogether like hermits 
here at the Woods.” 

Well, the beginning was unpromising enough—the end 
no one could foresee. 

As soon as she found the opportunity, Ethel observed 
Sir Gervase with critical attention. He seemed very much 
like ordinary mortals. In person he was fairly good- 
looking, in manner simple and unaffected. He talked 
little, but his eyes were keenly observant. Godfrey Grey- 
lock looked far more like the grand seignior than did this 
live lord—nevertheless, a feeling of uneasiness mastered 
Ethel. 

«This is not the person,” she mentally concluded, ‘that 
one would like to face, with falsehood in one’s heart, or 
on one’s lips.” 

Dr. Vandine, and several other guests from the hotels 
and cottages, chanced to dine at the villa that day. Of 
Sir Gervase’s arrival, the doctor knew nothing until he 
was ushered into the drawing-room, and presented by 
Miss Pam. 

The jolly, good-natured fellow suddenly grew as stiff 
and cold as stone, but the look and air of the baronet dis- 
armed him, in spite of himself. So far as appearance 
went, this full-fledged English peer might have passed 
for a Blackport shopkeeper, in good truth, or any other 
unpretending American gentleman. 

“Shall I begin to frame my congratulations ?’’ said 
Vandine, in a gloomy whisper to Ethel. : 

‘*No haste is necessary,” she answered, dryly. 

At table, to his joy, he found himself seated by her side. 
Some whim of the moment prompted her to overwhelm 
him with sudden favor. Never had she been so kind, so 
gracious. Her slow, dreamy smiles, the perfume from 
her hair, the turn of her dazzling throat, the flutter of her 
ringed hands, bewildered and distracted him. She was 
either unconscious of the mischief she was doing, or too 
full of repressed excitement to care for it. Godfrey Grey- 
lock frowned, Miss Pam looked grave, but Sir Gervase, 
who was quietly discussing some question in Old World 
politics with his host, paid little heed to his fair republi- 
can cousin. Evidently he was willing that she should 
make herself agreeable to whom she pleased. 

‘Bah !” thought Ethel, resentfully, as she cast a secret 
glance at him around an epergne of frosted silver; ‘‘he 
has a good appetite, but no sentiment. He is like all his 
race—slow, heavy, conventional. He has come to Ame- 
rica to marry money—to mend the decayed fortunes of 
the English Greylocks with the wealth of their Yankee 
kindred. It is a mariage de convenance which he is 
seeking—nothing more. He will never break his heart 
for any woman.” 

The clatter of forks, spoons and conversation went on 
around the board. 


“‘T hope he 


On the other side of Vandine sat an invalid judge from 
one of the hotels, and the ear which the doctor was 
obliged to turn to him he was filling with symptoms and 
disorders, both known and unknown. Vandine, who had 
more agreeable things to listen to, grew impatient. 

“‘My dear sir,” he said, at last, ‘‘you will ruin your 
digestion by talking of all this at table. You dwell too 
much upon your maladies—refrain from thinking of them. 
Disease may be created by force of imagination alone.” 


| Then, aside, he murmured to Ethel, ‘‘ The man is burst- 


ing with delusions. Heaven help all his kind.” 

Her face grew suddenly grave. 

‘Delusions !” she replied, in a low voice; ‘‘I never 
hear that word without recalling a grave trouble of my 
own. I used to suffer—though in quite a different way— 
from the same intangible things.” 

“You!” cried Vandine. 

‘“‘Yes,”’ she answered, smiling, ‘‘though you are not to 
suppose me a hypochondriac. Mine was a curious weak- 
ness. When I was a little child, mamma says, I had a 
dreadful illness, and was delirious for a long time. The 
images which got possession of my poor head then—the 
places, the faces which I saw in fever, used to torment 
me, like the memory of actual things, for years and years 
after.”’ 

‘* Strange !”” 

“Was it not? As a physician, you, perhaps, can ex- 
plain it. There was one figure which haunted me through 
childhood like a wicked nightmare. It was a hag, like 
one of the witches in Macbeth, clothed in rags and brand- 
ishing a stick—a creature, with wisps of gray hair hang- 
ing about her face, and a flame of fury in her eyes. She 
seemed always in pursuit of me.” 

“Tt’s plain you did not wholly recover from your ill- 
ness,” he stammered ; ‘‘your fancies were due to some 
morbid condition of the brain.” 

“‘T dare say ; but oh, it all seemed so real, so like 
things I had once seen and known,’’ she went on dreamily, 
as if her gaze was turned inward. ‘‘ There was a broken 
stair, down which I was constantly afraid of being thrown 
by the hag, and a bare, dirty room, where I was kept as 
her captive, and other frightful things which I have now 
forgotten. There was also an angel who walked by my 
side, and kissed and comforted me, and ‘took me up and 
made me light,’ like those who came to poor Jenny 
Wren, in Dickens’s romance, though, by some hideous 
inconsistency, my angel was always clothed in rags, 
instead of white garments.” 

‘**We are of the stuff that dreams are made,’ quoted 
Vandine. ‘‘ Did not your friends consult a physician re- 
garding your case ?” 

She smiled bitterly. 

‘““No. Mamma cured me by another method. I was 
strictly forbidden to speak to any one of these queer 
ghosts of delirium. Disobedience brought upon me the 
most severe punishments. I was forced into silence and 
forgetfulness. It was mamma’s way of dealing with hal- 
lucinations, and it succeeded. After a time the hag and 
the angel, and all the other things, grew vague and indis- 
tinct, and melted away like phantoms.” 

The dinner ended. As Ethel went back to the drawing- 
room, Hopkins, the housekeeper, thrust a slip of paper 
into her hand. On it these words were written : 


“T hear that Sir Gervase has arrived at the villa, I wish to 
dine with you to-morrow and renew my acquaintance with him. 
Procure the necessary invitation for your poor mamma from that 
man, who, harsh as he may be to others, will deny you nothing.” 


Never yet had Mrs. Iris set foot in the villa. What 
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would Godfrey Greylock say to such a request ? At least, 
the time for making it was propitious. With the thought 
of pleasing her vandfather uppermost in her mind, Ethel 
made herself the life and light of the drawing-room. She 
was so sweet, so kind to Dr. Dick, that the mad hope in 
his heart grew with reckless vigor. She sang and played 
gloriously. She talked in her bright, gracious way to 
every one but the baronet, whose indifference fully equaled 
her neglect. He did not look at her ; he made no attempt 
to approach her, or share in her smiles. Of all the per- 
sons present he alone seemed unmoved by her beauty and 
grace. 

After everybody had departed, Ethel approached God- 
frey Greylock with a weary but smiling face. Here was 
an opportunity to confess her love for Regnault—to im- 
plore her grandfather’s forgiveness for the manner in 
which she had deceived him—to crave his sanction to her 
union with the man she loved ; but Ethel could not, or 
would not, speak—her coward lips had no word to utter 
on the subject so near her heart. What they did say was 
this : 

‘*T have a favor to ask of you, grandpapa.” 

“Tt is granted already,” he answered. 

Then she sued for the invitation which Mrs. Ivis desired 
on the morrow. He frowned, hesitated, but replied : 

‘*Yes, for your sake, I will receive your mother at my 
table. Your Aunt Pam will write the invitation for you, 
and you shall send it to Rose Cottage in the morning.” 

Then followed the request for the extra ten thousand 
per year, spoken with a faltering tongue, for Ethel her- 
self felt it to be something outrageous. 

“She does well to make you her petitioner,” said God- 
frey Greylock, bitterly ; ‘‘ she is greedy and extravagant ; 
yet—and again it is for your sake !—she shall have all 
that she asks. Does she know, I wonder, how much she 
owes to you? Tell her that her income is doubled, and, 
above all, bid her thank her daughter for it.” 

With tears in her eyes, Ethel threw her arms around 
him, and pressed her fresh young cheek to his old and 
withered one. 

“ You are too good to us both, grandpa—too good !” 
she sobbed ; ‘‘ we are not half grateful enough for your 
kindness.” And then she went away to her own room. 

The reeord of the next day ran as follows : Breakfast on 
the wide, cool piazza, amid jars of tropical plants. Ethel, 
in a primrose-colored morning-gown, garnished with fine 
lace, nodded coolly to Sir Gervase, as he ascended the 
steps, hat in hand, and took his place at the table. He 
had been out for a constitutional in the grounds. His 
level, gray eyes were as keen as a hawk’s. She had 
thought him unpretending, but there was pride, and 
plenty of it, in the lines of his brown face. He returned 
her salutation politely, and addressed his conversation 
entirely to Godfrey Greylock and Miss Pamela. 

By-and-by horses were brought to the door, and the 
master of the Woods, his guest, and granddaughter, 
mounted, and, followed by a groom, went off for a morn- 
ing gallop. 

They made the circuit of the cool, green Woods, and 
came, at last, to a gate matted in woodbine and clematis. 
The groom sprang down and opened it, and the party 
passed out upon a sandy road, leading down to a great 
smooth crescent of beach. 

The sea was hurling its purple splendors on the sunny, 
shimmering sands. White sails flitted over it—yachts 
were tacking in the harbor, fishing-boats made black dots 
against the white light. Children and nursemaids mean- 
dered along the shore—pony phaetons were out in force, 
for the beach was the prime institution of Blackport. 


Ethel stroked Sultana’s mane, and thought of her ride 
of the previous day. Was Sir Gervase thinking of it, 
too? She darted an impatient glance at him. No, he 
was talking to Godfrey Greylock. What sort of a man 
was this? Had he come to America with any real inten- 
tion of wooing his heiress-cousin ? Suppose her fear of 
him should be for naught, after all. 


‘It’s like the case 
——“ Of Captain Baxter 
Whom Miss Biddy refused before he axed her,” 


thought Ethel, with an inward laugh. 

She certainly need feel no uneasiness while he pre- 
served his present demeanor toward her. 

They rode through the old town, and back along the 
silver crescent to the hot sandy road : and somehow, at 
this point, Godfrey Greylock, annoyed by the silence and 
constraint of the young people, deemed it best to leave 
them together. He dashed ahead, and as the groom also 
had vanished, Ethel and the baronet found themselves 
alone. The girl turned haughtily to the man. 

“‘May I ask how long you had been in Blackport when 
we met yesterday ?” she said. 

‘‘Sinee the previous evening,” he answered, quietly. 
‘‘T arrived by a belated train, and being a stranger in a 
strange land, I went to a hotel for the night.” 

‘‘You might have told me who you were !” she flashed. 

A suspicion of a smile appeared at the corners of his 
mouth, but he answered, gravely : ‘‘ Under the peculiar 
circumstances, my courage, unluckily, failed me.” 

She struck Sultana sharply. 

““What could you have thought of me? No!” defi- 
antly. ‘‘ You need not trouble yourself to tell—I really 
do not care! Pardon me, grandpapa went off in a singular 
fashion. The idea of a man of seventy riding like that | 
I must overtake him.” 

She started briskly off. He followed. As she glanced 
back and saw this, some demon seemed to enter into her. 
The sand flew under the black mare’s spurning heels. 
The yellow hair of the rider fluttered like a banner in the 
breeze—her dazzling face shone mockingly. 

“‘T will send the groom back for you,” she laughed. 

‘Will you, indeed ?” he muttered, and sped after her 
like a shot. 

She had reached a place where the road made a great 
curve around a stretch of treacherous marsh. She then 
twitched Sultana’s bridle, and the mare bounded. obedi- 
ently from safe firm ground into the salt meadow, and 
scurried across it, off and away, like a bird, with the ooze 
and water flying from her hoofs, and her mane swimming 
the wind, like the steed in Mrs. Browning’s ballad. 

Not an instant did the baronet hesitate. Whitherso- 
ever she led, he could follow. Into the marsh he went, 
but alas ! with a result far different from that achieved by 
the capricious beauty in advance of him. The horse he 
rode chanced to be a far heavier animal than Sultana, and 
he himself was no light weight. Half-way across the 
meadow Ethel Greylock looked back, and saw her English 
kinsman stuck fast in‘the mire—the beast that bore him 
was nearly up to the girth in mud and water. Instead of 
turning back to offer assistance, or even to-direct him to 
safer ground, the heiress of the Woods gave utterance to 
a wicked laugh, and dashed on over the meadow into the 
sandy road, and through the woodbine gate to the villa. 

‘My dear, where is the baronet ?” demanded Godfrey 
Greylock, as the girl rode up-to the door, at which he 
had but just alighted. . 

‘‘T left him in the marsh,” she answered, “ fixed, like 
& graven image, among the reeds and rushes. You had 
better send a groom, grandpa, to pull him out. Itisa 
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damp and unpleasant place for so much rank and dig- 
nity.” 

It happened that Sir Gervase was capable of extricating 
himself; but he came back to the villa chagrined and 
mortified, and in a sorry plight as regarded his external 
being. It was the prank of a hoyden—quite unworthy of 
the high-bred heiress of Greylock Woods. But lo! when 
the luncheon-bell sounded, down the long stair she came, 
all in cream-white, from head to foot, and looking so fair, 
so innocent, that his anger vanished at once. Gliding 
straight up to him, she held out her ringed hand. 

**T am ashamed of myself,” she said, sweetly. ‘‘ Pray 
forgive me, cousin.” 

“Gladly !’ he answered, pressing close the penitent 
fingers. 

“Tt was very, very unkind of me.” 

‘Do not mention it. Iam glad it happened—now /” 

At dinner Iris Greylock made her first entrance into 
the villa, and so completed, after many years, her triumph 
over Godfrey Greylock. 

“*Step by step,” says the French proverb, ‘‘ one goes a 
long way.” Step by step this woman had accomplished 
many ambitious desires. Punctual to the moment, she 
limped into the drawing-room, her childish figure draped 
in silk and brocade, diamonds blazing in her ears and at 
her throat, her dark curls fluttering, her pretty pale face 
wreathed with smiles. Both Godfrey Greylock and Miss 
Pam met her coldly, yet courteously. 

‘* How pleasant, after many years, to renew an old ac- 
quaintance,” she said, to the latter. ‘‘But you have 
grown externally old. I positively shouldn’t have known 
you outside of this house.” 

To the master of the Woods she made a mocking little 
courtesy. 

‘My dear father-in-law, I am overjoyed to smoke—fig- 
uratively speaking—the pipe of peace with you! Now, 
where ig my compagnon de voyage?” She limped up to 
the baronet with a coquettish smile. He shook hands 
with her cordially. ‘Ah, Sir Gervase,” she cried, ‘‘I 
can never forget those charming days at sea! Ethel 
knows how good you were to me on that tiresome steamer, 
but—remember, I haven’t quite forgiven you for growing 
weary of my chatter, and leaving me so abruptly at the 
wharf. No, do not apologize ; you she!l pay penance 
by being very attentive and agreeable to me to-day.” 

‘‘That will be pleasure, not penance,” he answered, 
gallantly. 

She was as full of coquetry as a girl of sixteen. She 
sparkled and gushed and made herself the life of the 
dinner-table. Godfrey Greylock and Miss Pam regarded 
her with cold disdain ; Sir Gervase, with the indulgence 
due to a frisky kitten or an irresponsible child. Ethel 
said little to any one. She was thinking of many de- 
pressing things. If Regnault should appear there, at the 
great silver-hinged door, what would she do—what had 
she sworn todo? Arise and go with him, turn her back 
on all that she held dear and delightful! Was it not 
time for her to open her heart to her grandfather ? 

‘“‘Not to-day,” she thought, shrinking from the bare 
idea, ‘‘nor to-morrow. Really, there is no particular 
need to hurry about the matter.” 

As they arose from dinner, Mrs. Iris, behind her satin 
fan, whispered these words to Ethel : 

‘¢ Thank you for that additional ten thousand, ma chére ; 
it will wipe out some of my little debts very nicely. But, 
fie! fie! I fear our grandpapa’s scheming is coming to 
naught! Why, you and the baronet are like two ice- 
bergs, steering for opposite points of the compass. Do 
you really loathe each other, my dear ?” 
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She went off in a pony-carriage, saying triumphantly to 
her daughter : ‘‘I shall come again whenever I like !” 

Thus ended the second day of the baronet’s visit. 

On the third and fourth, rainy weather prevailed, and 
everybody was confined indoors. Over the drawing-room 
piano, and in the library, among Godfrey Greylock’s 
books and bric-i-brac, Ethel, out of consideration for her 
grandfather, was forced to do what she could to entertain 
the guest of the house. 

In these ¢éte-d-téles, brief but numerous, she made some 
discoveries. He was a superb musician ; he had traveled 
on the Continent and in the East ; he had fought, as a 
volunteer, in Afghanistan and South Africa ; he had won 
scars and honors. He was a hero, and though “slow,” 
he could talk delightfully and knowingly on all sorts of 
subjects. She found him excellent company of a rainy 
afternoon, when fog and wet filled the forest, and wood- 
fires snapped on the tiled hearths of the villa. Asa kins- 
man, as a Greylock, she began to look upon him with 
pride and admiration. On the afternoon of the fourth 
day something happened. 

The rain poured, the wind howled up and down the 
avenues. Godfrey Greylock had carried Sir Gervase off 
for a game of billiards, and Ethel was wandering discon- 
solately about the drawing-room, wishing the baronet 
would return and talk to her, for one must be amused, 
even though one is on the rack with waiting for news of 
an absent lover. 

Presently the door opened, and Dr. Vandine entered. 
He had made a professional visit to Miss Pam, who was | 
confined to her room, a prey to that plague of worn 
nerves, neuralgia. 

‘‘How kind of you to think of me as you passed the 
door !” said Ethel, with a radiant smile. ‘‘It is good to 
see anybody on a day like this.” 

He did not feel particularly flattered by the remark. 
His face fell. 

‘“When do I not think of you ?” he burst out. ‘‘ There 
is no hour, no moment, when you are out of my 
thoughts.” 

She snatched up a pair of airy little tongs, and made a 
pretense of poking the blazing wood on the brass fire- 
dogs. 

‘That is rather more than I deserve,” she answered, 
lightly, but with a sudden bloom in her cheek. ‘TI 
ought to be amusing poor Aunt Pam, instead of dawdling 
here, but she will never tolerate my presence when she 
has the neuralgia. Rainy weather at the Woods is some- 
thing to be dreaded—we need constant sunshine in this 
solitude.” 

He came to her side. She dropped her tongs and began 
to stare at the mantel-shelves and niches, filled with 
plaques and old china. 

‘‘ Where is your English lover?” he said, bluntly. 

“Do you mean Sir Gervase? He is not my lover!” 
she answered, and was sorry the instant she had said it. 

The blood leaped like fire through his veins. Out 
broke his words in a passionate torrent. 

‘‘Thank God for that! Then, since Sir Gervase does 
not stand in my way—since there is no reason why I 
should keep silent, I must, and will tell you, that I leve 
you! Ishould be a coward if I said less—if I had a 
dozen tongues, I could not say more !” 

She shrank against the mantel. Nothing could have 
been more unwelcome to her than this avowal. 

‘“*Tam sorry, Dr. Vandine,” she answered, sadly, ‘‘ for 
T have nothing to give you in return for your love—not 
even hope.” 

Conviction entered his soul like a sword, 
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“T understand!” he groaned; ‘‘you love another 
man !” 

“Yes,” she sobbed, almost involuntarily. ‘‘ Heaven 
help me, yes.” 

Who had opened the door ? Who was standing on the 
threshold ? Ethel’s heart gave a painful throb. As for 
Dr. Dick, he snatched up his hat, and like lightning 
darted by the intruder--out of the door and out of the 
house. Sir Gervase looked at Ethel. 

‘*Pardon this intrusion,” he said, with studied polite- 
ness. ‘‘I supposed you to be alone here.” 

He had heard everything. 

‘*Tt’s of no consequence,” she answered, with burning 
cheeks ; ‘‘none whatever.” And then, seized by some 
unaccountable panic, she turned and fled from his pres- 
ence. 

The fifth day at the villa was the Sabbath, and every- 
body went to church, like civilized creatures, and be- 
haved themselves generally in decorous fashion. The 
sixth was full of stirring preparations in and about the 
house. On the night of the seventh there was a ball—the 
first that had been given at Greylock Woods for years 
and years. 

The lawns and shrubbery, the leafy avenues, were all 
aglow with colored lights. The fountains leaped and 
shone, like living rainbows. The gardens, stretched in 
dew, and perfume, and radiant patches of color, under 
the white splendor of a full Summer moon. From garret 
to foundation the villa blazed with light. Its high, im- 
posing walls, its square brown tower, stood grandly up in 
the mingled glory of cloudless moon and rainbow lan- 
terns. An immense room had been cleared for dancing, 
the floor waxed, and the walls hung with mirrors and fes- 
tooned with flowers. Carriages rolled incessantly up the 
avenues, and discharged a crowd of people at the wide 
open doors—the créme de la créme of society at the Black- 
port cottages and hotels. From town a special train 
brought a grand company—the female element all 


“In gloss of satin 
And shimmer of pearls.” 


Godfrey Greylock had spared neither pains nor money 
to make this ball worthy of his titled English kinsman in 
whose honor it was given. 

‘Without doubt they do these things better in your 
own island kingdom,” said Ethel Greylock, as she stood 
under a velvet portiére with Sir Gervase, and glanced 
across a corridor, set with tropic plants, into a supper- 
room that fairly blazed with gold and silver plate, wax- 
lights, crystal, porcelain, and big ebony buffets inlaid 
with copper and steel. 

‘“T think not,” answered the baronet. 

He was looking not at the splendor of the house, but 
straight at this girl under the terra-cotta velvet, her 
lovely figure arrayed in cream-tinted gauze and satin, a 
flush on her cheek, her yellow hair in wonderful waved 
masses, pearls clasping her dazzling throat and arms, her 
pansy-colored eyes like wells of light—a wonderful vision 
of beauty and youtk. 

‘‘Grandpa is a Briton in all things,” she said, pulling 
at a buttor of her long gloves; ‘‘but my worst enemy 
cannot accuse me of any partiality for your nation. You 
English are too stiff, too ponderous, too much afraid,” 
with a saucy little grimace, ‘‘ of that bugbear which you 
call ‘bad form.’ ” 

He smiled. 

“You overwhelm me with so much disapproval. Is 
there nothing to be said in our favor, belle cousine ?” 

“Thave no time to think,” she laughed, as the or- 
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chestra, stationed in a bower of bloom, burst into sudden 
merry music, ‘‘for now the crowning joy of the night 
begins. Of course, you dance ?” 

‘* Unfortunately, no,” he answered, with a dismal face. 

‘To attend a ball and not dance, is worse than the 
punishment of Tantalus, son of Jupiter. Adieu !” 

She nodded lightly and was whisked away by an ab- 
surdly good-looking young fellow from one of the hotels. 

Dr. Vandine did not come to the ball—neither did Mrs. 
Tris ; but Hannah Johnson, with her brown, scarred face 
and heavy figure, put in an appearance at the door of the 
servants’ quarters as soon as the festivities commenced. 

‘‘T want a look at the quality,” she said to Hopkins. 
‘‘Tell Miss Fairy to let me into the supper-room, where 
I can see them to the best advantage.” 

“T'll do nothing of the sort,” answered Hopkins, in a 
huff ; ‘‘ Miss Ethel is dancing. I think I see myself dis- 
turbing her for such a matter! There’s nobody but 
colored waiters to go into the supper-room—yow can’t get 
in—that’s sure.” 

“Ts it ?” cried Hannah Johnson, angrily. ‘ We'll see ! 
I’m of as much consequence as anybody in this house, 
I'd have you know.” 

‘* Lor’, that’s news, certainly !’’ cried Hopkins. 

After some wrangling, Hopkins, who was not at all bel- 
ligerent, managed to convey word to Ethel, in a pause of 
the dance, that she was wanted. 

The belle of the ball stepped into a side room, where 
Hopkins and Hannah Johnson stood, like two irate cats, 
and the housekeeper laid the case before her young mis- 
tress. 

“It is quite impossible, Hannah,” said Ethel, coldly ; 
“you cannot go into the supper-room. Grandpa would 
be very angry to see you there. I advise you to keep out 
of his sight.” 

Hannah bristled, wrathfully. 

“You get things done for your mamma, Miss Fairy,” 
she cried ; ‘‘why not for me ? It’s about time that Jcame 
in for my share of your favor. I’d have you know that 
I’ve done more than anybody else to put you in your 
present fine place. I won’t be trod upon by any person 
under this roof. If I liked, I could tell your high and 
mighty grandpapa some things that would make him 
stare !” 

She was in a furious rage. 
look. 

“You are very insolent, Hannah,” she said, like a 
young queen; ‘“‘mamma has spoiled you. You had 
better go back at once to Rose Cottage.” 

And she swept calmly away. 

The matter ended by Hopkins opening the door of the 
servants’ quarters, and bidding Hannah Johnson to leave. 
Being but one against many, the woman obeyed. 

‘© As God hears me,” were her parting words, spoken 
with a look so malignant that it frightened Hopkins, 
“Til be even with Miss Fairy for this! Let her dance 
while she can. I'll strip her of her fine feathers some 
day, and pack her back to the place she came from—see 
if I don’t!” 

And she shook the dust of the villa from her feet, and 
departed. 

Midnight struck. The moon rode high in the purple 
heaven. The flutes and viols were pouring out their 
maddest music. The ballroom was a whirl of fair faces 
and dazzling toilets—the light and heat and perfumes 
became oppressive. 

‘““My lungs cry aloud for one breath of wholesome 
air |’ panted Ethel Greylock, with a faint laugh ; ‘‘ pray 
take me out under the moon!” 


Ethel gave her a withering 
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She spoke to the baronet, who was holding her fan and 
bouquet, and she looked bored and depressed. With 
alacrity he seized a wrap, flung it about her shoulders, 
and through a glass door the two stepped out upon the 
broad piazza, and sauntered away under the trees. 

They came to a spot of level lawn, white with moon- 
light, and musical with the splash of a fountain. Some 
garden-chairs were standing about—they sat down under 
the great stars. 

“You are fond of dancing ?”’ said Sir Gervase. 

** Yes,” answered Ethel ; ‘‘ the weakness was born with 
me. Did you not notice,” with a mischievous smile, 
“ that I went through that last waltz uncommonly well ?” 

A crushed rose fell from her hair—he picked it up— 
pressed it to his lips. 

“In the stupendous crowd yonder,” he answered, dis- 
mally, “it was impossible for me to see you. I have 
caught only an occasional glimpse of your face the entire 
evening, but I doubt not that you excel in dancing as— 
in everything else !” 

“T barely escaped being a ballet-girl, you know.” 

He seemed to stiffen with astonishment. 

** A—T beg your pardon—what did you say ?” 

Her laugh rang out like a silver bell. 

“*A ballet-girl—a danseuse! That was mamma’s pro- 
fession, and the bone of contention which she brought 
into the Greylock family. At the time of which I speak, 
we were under a cloud—it was not thought that I should 
ever inherit anything here—en passant, you were the heir, 
according to grandpapa’s will—he quite detested me, and 
poor mamma, discovering that I had a little talent, in- 
herited, of course, from herself, began to think seriously 
-of sending me upon the stage. IfI, by a mere accident, 
had not found the way to grandpapa’s heart, undoubtedly 
Ishould be gyrating before the footlights this very night, 
instead of sitting here with you in the serene, decorous 
shadows of Greylock Woods.” 

She had meant to shock him, and his looks showed that 
‘she had succeeded. 

‘A ballet-girl—you /” the horror in his tone made her 
eyes shine with mischief ; ‘‘if it has saved you from that 
fate, thank God I lost the fortune. By-the-way, I had 
not the smallest claim to it, or desire for it.” 

‘You tempt me, cousin,” she answered, gayly, ‘to 
‘show you that I missed my vocation—that I might have 
achieved fame and wealth, if grandpa had only remained 
obdurate. Now give me your attention.” 

The next instant she had leaped to her feet before him 
‘on the level of the velvety turf, in the white, witching 
moonlight—she was swaying, poising, floating, either to 
the song of the fountain, or the distant strains of the ball- 
room orchestra, he knew not which. He held his breath 
as he watched her. 

Her wrap had fallen from one arm and shoulder ; the 
delicious flesh was like Pygmalion’s marble. Her shining 
‘draperies and dazzling skin made her look like an ani- 
mated moonbeam. He had seen dancing-girls of every 
-clime, but where such contours, and coloring, and grace 
as this girl possessed ? 

The fountain babbled and the moon shone, and Ethel 
danced on, as if with no thought of him, or of anything 
but the spirit which ruled her. 

Her satin-shod fect glanced like stars on the short, dew- 
less turf. Her rich draperies, gathered lightly up with 
one hand, glistened like hoar-frost. Her hair was a golden 
mist; the pearls on her heaving bosom and round arms 
shone like drops of dew. She looked as unreal as the 
creature of a dream. Sir Gervase thoucht of the daugh- 
ter of Herodias when she danced before the king. 
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‘Tell me,” she panted, in a mocking voice, as she 
paused, at last, for breath, ‘‘ was I not foolish to renounce 
the stage ?” 

He made no reply—perhaps he was too shocked. Be- 
lieving this, she immediately swung round again on the 
tips of her toes, and with every movement full of saucy 
defiance, went off in what seemed another frolic with the 
airy echoes of the music. 

Presently she paused once more by his chair. Her lips 
were half parted, her golden head was thrown back, her 
laughing, audacious eyes met the baronet’s. 

‘* Like Tennyson’s brook, I could go on for ever,” she 
said. ‘‘How shocked you look, cousin! Take courage. 
This evil comes not with the Greylock blood, you know.” 

He spoke no word—made no sign. He sat like a man 
under a spell. Somewhat puzzled, she drew a step 
nearer. 

“‘Ah, I can guess your thoughts,” she said, with a 
little grimace ; ‘‘ you are meditating upon the inexplic- 
able ways of that strange, half-civilized creature — the 
American girl.” 

He found his voice at last. 

““No,” he answered, in a tone that went tingling along 
her nerves with curious power. ‘‘I was just then asking 
myself if Heaven ever made another wonder like you, 
Ethel !” 

The color flew into her face. She would have spoken, 
but something in his gray, shining eyes held her speech- 
less. Like a person in a dream he extended his arms. 
She grew deadly pale. A sudden panic seized her. She 
turned straightway and fled, leaving Sir Gervase sitting 
like a dazed man, alone there in the garden-chair, under 
the midnight moon. | 


CHAPTER XxX. 
POLLY SPEAES, 

Tue hour when I bade farewell to the Steeles and 
started for Blackport with Dr. Vandine was the happiest 
of my life. I went without a misgiving. Leaving behind 
me thetdrudgery which had no end and no recompense, I 
started forth with my one only friend to seek a change of 
fortune. : 

He was very kind during the ride—abstracted, often 
absorbed, but kind. I felt that he pitied me because of 
my forlorn and lonely condition—ah! it is a sad and 
bitter thing to be pitied! His distrait manner showed 
that his thoughts were wandering far from me and my 
troubles—doubtless he was dreaming of his fair blonde 
heiress. With a strange mingling of joy and dread I con- 
sidered that I was now on my way to Blackport, and that 
{would surely see there the fortunate, favored creature 
who had obtained possession of his great noble heart. 

Iwas not expected at Cat’s Tavern, but the landlady 
received me very kindly. With her grand figure, and 
dark, gloomy, inscrutable face, she looked like a Lady 
Macbeth masquerading in common clothes. 

When Dr. Vandine said, ‘‘I have brought you a par- 
ticular friend of mine, Miss Poole—be good to her,” her 
black, searching eyes seemed to pierce to the very mar- 
row in my bones. 

‘‘Humph !” she answered ; “‘what a bag of bones! It 
is plain that the poor child never had a proper meal in 
her life.” 

Then she led me to the inn kitchen, and there set before 
me a tempting supper, and poured my tea with her own 
hands. 

While I ate she put her elbows on the table, and 
watched me in a dark, strange way. The room was full of 


: sleek cats that purred around my chair, and scratched my 
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dress, and seemed eager to make friends with me. After 
a while, Miss Poole said, grimly : 

“In all the world there are but two or thre> persons 
whom I like—Dr. Vandine is one of them. Since he is 
not ashamed to call himself your friend, I will see that 
you have good wages and kind treatment here. You can 
begin work in the morning.” 

So I was fortunate enough to find favor at once with 
Mercy Poole and her cats. 

The change from the Steele household to that quiet old 
inn by the great, cool sea seemed to me like a transition 
from purgatory to paradise. For the first time in my 
life I was earning money for myself. Then, too, I saw 
Dr. Vandine daily, and whether he looked at me or not— 
often he did not, for he had grown so heedless and morose 
of late that I felt sure his suit was not prospering— 
whether he spoke or remained silent—and the latter was 
usually the case—these glimpses of him made up the sum 
of my earthly happiness. 

I soon became fond of the inn—of the great sea shim- 
mering in the sun, or lying dark and cool under the stars, 
of the cats, and even of Mercy Poole herself, though she 
was a person to repel rather than attract strangers. A 
week passed. I was now well settled in my new home, 
but though I kept eyes and ears wide open, I had neither 
seen nor heard anything of the fair woman—the heiress 
and beauty whom Vandine loved. 

It was my custom to rise early—often before the other 
members of the household were astir—and sit down to my 
sewing in some quiet corner until I was called by Mercy 
Poole to other service. 

One morning, eight days after my arrival at the inn, 
while the dawn was still red in the sky, and Blackport 
was yet asleep, I descended to the silent keeping-room, 
opened a window that looked out on the main street of 
the town, and seating myself beside it, with needle in 
hand and head bent low, I fell to stitching like mad, with 
only the cats for company. 

Ravaillac purred on the sill at my elbow. Charlotte 
Corday was licking the dew of midnight wanderings from 
her paws, and Pontius Pilate and the Borgias napped en 
Famille on a settee in & corner. 

In and out, in and out flew my needle. Once only I 
paused to glance toward the empty street, into which the 
sun began to shoot long shafts of yellow light. Just op- 
posite my window was the village post-office, and as I 
looked, my eyes were suddenly arrested and held by a 
huge poster which hung on a billboard near the weather- 
beaten door. 

It was the advertisement of a concert, to be given by 
some traveling troupe, called the Orpheus Company, on 
the following night in the town-hall of Blackport. The 
street being narrow, I could read the names of the whole 
blazing galaxy of talent, to which the Blackport people 
were cordially invited to give their attention and their 
shekels. 

Mademoiselle Eurydice, the world-renowned soprano ; 
Monsieur Regnault, the incomparable tenor ; another 
mademoiselle, who sang alto like a seraph ; and a second 
monsieur, who had the finest bass voice on the terrestrial 
globe. Other attractions figured in huge type on the 
bill. 

I spelt out the strange names somewhat laboriously, 
then fell to stitching again with renewed haste. What 
was the Orpheus Concert Company to me? I had never 
been to a place of amusement in my life. 

Presently the post-office boy appeared at the door oppo- 
site, and turned the key in the lock. He, too, read the 


poster, and was just turning from it with an air of grati- 
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fied curiosity, when clatter—clatter sounded the hoofs of 
a horse on the stones of the street, and a girl in a plumed 
hat and myrtle-green habit rode swiftly up to the door, 
and called in a voice that came straight and clear to my 
ears : “ Any letters this morning ?” 

The boy evidently knew his visitor, made a dash inside 
the building, and reappeared, shaking an unkempt head. 

‘No, miss—none this morning.” 

The young lady turned her horse’s head suddenly 
toward the billboard—her eyes fell on the poster—on the 
names standing out upon it in black letters. I fancied 
that she started and changed color. The boy was watch- 
ing her curiously. 

‘* Going to hear ’em, miss ?”’ he asked, crooking a grimy 
finger at the advertisement. 

“‘T dare say,’ she answered, carelessly ; “it is plain 
that Blackport is not without its dissipations.” 

Then she came dashing straight across the street to 
the inn. 

So it came to pass that I looked up from my work, 
and saw her there outside the window—the handsomest 
creature my eyes had ever rested on—the heiress and 
beauty whom Dr. Vandine loved. Even then, I knew this 
radiant being could be no other than his love—she for 
whom I had watched eight long days. Something went 
over me like an electric shock—the needle dropped from 
my hold. 

‘*Good-morning, Ravaillac,”’ she said, dangling her whip 
over the cat, who seized it in his gray paws, and went off 
in a giddy gambol. ‘Is Mercy Poole inside ?”’ she then 
asked of me, the poor sewing-girl. 

My tongue clove to my mouth—I could not answer—I 
was like one petrified. 

“‘The landlady of the inn,” she added, as if surprised 
at my stupidity—indeed, she might well be. 

Still I stared dumbly at the shining black horse, whose 
wrinkled nose was thrust over the low sill, and at the girl 
in the saddle, with her high-bred air and dazzling blonde 
beauty. Then and there something fell upon me like a 
thunderbolt—a suspicion—a conviction—certainty !_ The 
face had changed only as do the stars—from glory to 
glory ; only as the flowers change—from bloom to bloom. 
The violet eyes, the yellow hair, the lily-color remained 
the same. The child had become a woman—that was all. 
Had I not many times declared that I should know my 
lost darling in any place—at any time? Here were my 
words verified at last ! I saw and remembered ! I leaped 
to my feet. 

“It’s Nan! It’s Nan! It’s Nan!’ was the cry which 
arose to my lips, and would have broken into actual 
speech had not Mercy Poole at that moment opened the 
door and entered. The grim face of the landlady bright 
ened at sight of the girl in the window. 

‘‘Come in, Ethel Greylock,” she said, with more feel- 
ing than I had ever before heard in her voice, ‘‘ and break 
bread with a kinless old woman to whom your face is 
always like sunshine.” 

Greylock ?—yes, that was the name of Vandine’s love, 
The radiant vision in the window shook her head. 

‘“‘Thank you—no. Grandpa always frets when I am 
absent from table.” 

‘‘And how is it with the English lord ?” said Mercy 
Poole, dryly. ‘‘I’ll warrant he frets, too! You have 
made sad havoc with men’s hearts since you came back 
to Blackport. Dr. Vandine, for one, will be inconsolable 
when you go away with Sir Gervase.” 

She cast a quick, almost frightened, glance back over 
her shoulder at—as it seemed to me—the billboard. 

‘‘T shall never go away with Sir Gervase,” she answered, 
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in a low voice ; ‘‘you must not believe the gossip of this 
town, Miss Poole.” 

Oh, the anguish and the wonder of the discovery I had 
made! The old scar on my forehead—mark of the hoofs 
that had once trampled me while I was pursuing my lost 
sister—began to throb and burn like fire. My heart beat 
to suffocation. It was Nan whom Vandine loved—it was 
Nan sitting there on that shining horse, as grand and 
beautiful as a princess—it was Nan who looked down 
upon the lowly sewing-girl of the inn with the indifferent 
glance of a stranger and a superior. 

Mercy Poole was the first to see something strange in 
my face. 

“You are pale,’’ she said, putting her sinewy hand 
upon me. ‘‘ You began your sewing too early, girl. Go 
to the kitchen and get your breakfast.” 

Oh, the wonder of it! The open window, the figures 
of the horse and rider swam before my eyes. Without a 
word I gathered up my sewing and moved away. 

“Is that girl a new member of your household, Miss 
Poole ?” I heard Ethel Greylock say, as I went. 

“Yes,” answered my mistress ; ‘‘ Dr. Vandine brought 
her from the city. She is very shy—the sight of you 
seemed to take her breath.” 

“T thought her dumb or daft,’’ replied the girl on the 
horse, lightly. 

Soon after she rode away. Iran to the inn door and 
watched her go. It was Nan, but a totally unconscious 
and forgetful Nan—one who remembered neither Har- 
mony Alley, nor Granny Scrag, nor the sister from whose 
arms she had been torn long years before. 

I went about my tasks that day absorbed and silent. 
Once only I ventured to speak to Mercy Poole. 

‘Would you mind telling me something about the 
young lady who rode up to the window this morning, 
ma’am ?” I said. 

Miss Poole smiled grimly. 

‘© What can I tell you, child ?” she answered, in a not 
unkind tone. ‘‘She is the richest heiress in the county— 
a favored being, who was born neither to toil nor spin. 
She lives with her grandfather at Greylock Woods, the 
show-place of Blackport, and she is adored by everybody. 
Your good friend, Dr. Vandine, is one of her many lovers. 
The person that she is to marry, however, is an English 
baronet, from over the water—her kinsman. The Grey- 
locks are a very old family, and highly connected.” 

“Thank you, ma’am,” said I. 

No other question escaped me. I had no desire to 
awaken suspicion in Mercy Poole’s active mind. My 
secret was my own, and I meant to keep it. 

All day I ran hither and thither about the inn, or sat 
at my sewing, and thought and thought, till my brain 
seemed bursting. By nightfall my resolution was formed. 
Having completed all my tasks, and obtained Mercy 
Poole’s permission to go out, I put on hat and shawl, 
and started alone for the place called Greylock Woods. 

I found it without difficulty. Turning not to the right 
hand nor the left, I passed through the open gate, and 
flitted like a bat up a broad drive under Scotch firs and 
thick-leaved chestnut-trees, 

It was an imposing place, with a display of wealth and 
taste wuich quite took my breath ; but it sheltered, as I 
well knew, a stupendous fraud, a wicked secret. I did 
not stop till I came in view of the house. On a terrace 
near it, in the gathering twilight, an old man of aristo- 
cratic appearance was sauntering back and forth, with a 
lordly step and the air of one who walks his own ground. 

The sight brought me to a stand. I watched him for a 
fow moments, and then began to tremble. What was I 


seeking in this place ? Who would believe my story if I 
should give voice to it ? A dog somewhere at hand began 
to bark. Seized with a sudden terror, I turned to fly, 
and the first plunge that I made into the shrubbery 
brought me face-to-face with a fresk peril. 

From the house a great izwn sloped down to meet the 
woods. I found myself close on its border, but sheltered 
behind a belt of low evergreens. T.ooking through their 
scaly brown stems, I saw, not many rods from me, Ethel 
Greylock herself, leaning against a statue of Flora, her 
hat, of white ostrich tips, in her hand, her dinner-dress of 
violet silk trailing on the emerald turf, the last light of 
sunset quivering in low, red, level beams on her perfect 
face, and even more perfect figure. She was humming a 
snatch of old song: 

“ «Oh rank is good, and gold is good, 
And high and low make ill; 


But Love hath never known a law 
Beyond his own sweet will.’” 


She broke off suddenly with a laugh. 

“There goes Chasseur into the laurels with your hat, 
cousin,” she cried ; ‘‘ he will consign it to immediate burial 
if you do not interfere. That beast is full of nefarious 
tricks.” 

The person addressed—a brown, good-looking young 
fellow—was lying on the grass, a few yards from the white 
Flora, with a half-dozen dogs playing around him. 

‘‘Go, Chasseur, bring back my hat,” he said to a mis- 
chievous spaniel, and then, with eyes of steady bright- 
ness, he looked up at the girl leaning there against the 
scarcely whiter statue. 

“T like that song,” he said, softly: 


*“*Love had never known a law 
Beyond his own sweet will.’ 


There’s profound truth in those lines, belle cousine.” 

‘* Love is a law unto himself,” she answered, defiantly. 

“Not a wise one, as is proved by the grief to which he 
frequently comes by his own willfulness.” 

“You speak as from the depths of experience,” she 
scoffed. 

‘Experience? No,” he answered. ‘‘A month ago 
Love and I were strangers—we had never had so much as 
a passing acquaintance. I was beginning to think myself 
unlike my fellow-mortals. To-day——” 

‘“Go on,” she said, mockingly, as he paused ; and, oh, 
how lovely she looked, with that level, red light on her 
lily-face and yellow hair, and a sort of tantalizing splen- 
dor in her big eyes ; ‘‘this grows interesting. What of 
to-day, cousin ?” 

“T am a sadder and a wiser man.” 

She changed color. 

‘‘Pardon—we must go back to grandpa,” she said, 
coldly ; ‘‘ we have left him quite alone.” 

She glided away up the sloping lawn toward the ter- 
race, where I had seen the old man walking. Her com- 
panion arose with a disappointed air, called the dogs, and 
followed her. 

I drew a deep breath. That was the English lover— 
the young lord who had crossed the ocean to woo the 
heiress of Greylock Woods. 

‘‘He is good and noble,” I said to myself, ‘‘and he 


loves her! She has everything here that heart can wish 
for—wealth, name, happiness, love. Oh, how strange it 
all seems !” 


Could this fortunate, high-toned creature be my lost 
sister ? Might not some accidental resemblance have de- 
ceived me? Could I trust my instincts, my memory ? 
Where was the lame lady ? Where the pockmarked 
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woman who had bought Nan, and paid the money to 
Granny Scrag years before ? 

Then my convictions of the morning rushed upon me 
again with renewed power. I was not deceived! They 
might call her by whatever name they pleased, they 
might surround her with wealth and splendor, but, all 
the same, the heiress of Greylock Woods was Nan, my 
lost sister. 

What did I mean to do about it? Heaven knows I 
had no definite purpose in my mind, but I dared not 
remain in such close proximity to the house ; so I made 
my way quickly through the evergreens, passed around 
the lawn, and entered the first path to whieh I came. 
This, I hoped, would lead me safely to the entrance gate. 
It did not, however. I followed it for a while, like a 
child groping in the dark, and stumbled, at last, upon a 
pretty, vine-covered cottage, standing alone in an opening 
of the forest. 

There was still light enough left in the sky for me to 
plainly distinguish all surrounding objects. I drew cau- 
tiously toward the house. 

‘‘What a charming place!’ I thought. ‘‘I wonder who 
lives here.” 

Then I saw that a piazza ran along the front of the 
cottage, and there, among flowers and creeping vines, 
hung a hammock, and in the hammock lay a woman, 
swaying lazily back and forth in the warm twilight, like 
a spider in a web. 

Her face was turned to one side—I could not see it, but 
I observed the delicate shape of her head, and its crown 
of curly dark hair. Billowy garments of gauze and lace 
overflowed the meshes of the hammock, and one white 
arm, bound with jewels, trailed indolently down to the 
flowers that bloomed below her in pots and jars of queer 
foreign ware. 

A strange fascination seized me, Stealthily I advanced 
across the opening—stealthily I drew near to the piazza. 
I was determined to catch one glimpse of that hidden 
face—to see the person lying there in such indolent 
ease. 

I was half way across the green opening, when a door 
in the cottage flew back, and a stout, brown woman 
stepped forth. 

‘* The dew is falling, ma’am,” she said. ‘ Will you come 
in, or shall I bring you a wrap ?” 

Then the person in the hammock raised herself on one 
elbow and yawned. 

“‘Give me your hand, Hannah. Of course I must not 
lie her longer. Well, in-door or out, all is ennui and 
vexation of spirit at Rose Cottage.” 

The stout woman assisted the occupant of the net to 
alight on the piazza, and mistress and servant stood 
plainly revealed to my eyes—yes, with a sickening thrill 
I saw and recognized both. The former moved with halt- 
ing step through the flowers. 

“T fear I must soon order a crutch,” she said, fretfully ; 
“‘my poor knee positively grows worse every day. Ah, 
look ! Hannah ; in Heaven’s name, who is that ?” 

She had discovered me, at last, as I stood there in the 
open space before the cottage. The woman Hannah 
came to the edge of the piazza, and looked sharply 
at me. 

‘*Who are you ?” she cried, ‘‘and what do you want ?” 

I could not answer—I was like one paralyzed. She 
thought me some female tramp, I suppose, for the next 
moment she shouted angrily : 

“Be off, you baggage, or I will set the dogs on you !” 

In deadly fright I turned and flew across the open 
space, and plunged into the woods, Luckily I struck a 


path which led me dowr to the gate. Darting through, I 
was soon in the high rvad. 

I had made suspicion certainty. 
now knew that I had foand Nan. 

Home to Cat’s Tavern 1 went along the starlit road, 
sobbing softly. Stylish turnouts from the hotels and 
cottages passed me on the way—covered my humble 
figure with dust. I plodded on, unheeding, my eyes blind 
with tears, my heart ready to break. 

Make myself known to the happy, petted heiress of 
Graylock Woods? Revive in her sleeping memory Har- 
mony Alley and Granny Scrag ? Tell her story to the 
English lord and the world ? Never! never! never! In 
my hard short life I had learned that Love always means 
pain—sacrifice—ren unciation. 

‘*Her happiness shall not be disturbed by me,” I mur- 
mured to myself,as I went on, weeping, yet resolute. 
“In the old days, when we begged about the city streets 
hand in hand, I used to say that if I could make a lady of 
her I would myself be content to drudge on ever more 
for Granny Scrag. Now let me be true to my own words! 
She shall be the lady—she shall marry her titled lover, 
and I, God helping me, will drudge on! Yes, it’s Nan, 
my own darling sister, and I love her truly, and for that 
love’s sake, I'll keep her secret till I die !” 


Beyond a doubt I 


CHAPTER XXI. 
AT CAT’S TAVERN. 


Monstrevr Reenavut, the incomparable tenor of the 
Orpheus Concert Company, stood surveying his hand- 
some dark face in the cracked mirror of the dressing- 
room, preparatory to mounting the short stair to the stage. 

‘‘How are the mighty fallen !” he mused, as he fast- 
ened a rose in the buttonhole of his faultless dress-coat. 
‘To what base uses have we come, at last—my voice and 
I! Was it for this that I studied with the best masters 
in the palmy days of my youth and wealth? Heaven 
above! I was then the possessor of millions. Now I find 
myself strolling over the country with a screeching troupe 
of third-rate singers. Nothing more is needed to com- 
plete my humiliation save a hand-organ and a monkey !” 

He sniffed critically at the rose, twisted its green leaves 
a little more to one side, then smiled. 

‘‘Well, one must have money. An empty purse is an 
unanswerable argument. At least, the traveling troupe 
has been the means of bringing me to Blackport, to 
breathe the same air with my beautiful, my peerless dar- 
ling. I shall see her here—I shall make her mine for 
ever !” 

It was the night of the concert. A large audience 
crowded the Town Hall of Blackport. The roof was just 
ringing to the final notes of a duet. Down the short stair 
bounced the pair of singers. It was time for Regnault ta 
ascend to the stage, and warble his first song. 

In orthodox evening dress, gloved, perfumed, the 
handsome tenor made his bow before the footlights, and 
with one lightning glance swept the sea of uplifted faces 
below. 

Yes, she was there, with her grandfather and Sir Ger- 
vase by her side. The aristocracy of the villa had actually 
come to listen to a company of traveling singers. For this 
Ethel was responsible. By dint of mach coaxing she had 
lured Godfrey Greylock to the place. 

“‘It is an absurd whim, I know, grandpa,” she had 
said, feverishly, “‘but I want to go—I must go! And if 
you love me, you will come with me.” 

** Really, Ethel, I did not suppose you had such wretched 
taste,” her grandfather had answered, severely. ‘‘ You 
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must go to mix with the rabble of Blackport, and listen 
to a lot of squalling vagabonds who probably cannot sing 
a note correctly ? I am surprised at you !”’ 

But all the same he went with her, and Sir Gervase, 
who, of late, had become as her shadow, followed after. 

So it chanced that the first faces on which Regnault’s 
eyes rested were the three from the villa. Further on, in 
the same row, two other persons held his attention : Mrs. 
Iris Greylock and the brown waiting-woman who seemed 
to attend her everywhere. The demon of ennui had 
driven forth the lady of Rose Cottage this night. Even 
the Orpheus Concert Company was preferable to the 
selitude and monotony of her den in the Woods. 

With her pretty face judiciously touched with rouge and 
blanc-de-perle, and her evening toilet quite overpowering 
in style and texture, Mrs. Iris sat swaying her painted satin 
fan and covertly watching the villa party, just as the duet 
ended and Regnault started up on the stage, like a hand- 
some jack-in-the-box. Then, what a change was there ! 
At sight of the dark, graceful tenor, Mrs. Iris stared 
blankly and clutched Hannah Johnson’s arm. Under all 
its rouge and powder her face put on the hue of abject 
fear and utter horror. Regnault’s eyes met hers. She 
could not fly—she dared not scream. He saw her—he 
recognized her—the look that flushed into his face told 
her that—she was lost ! 

Was he also disturbed? Yes; the sheet of music 
trembled in his gloved hand. Only for an instant, how- 
ever ; then he recovered himself, and standing there like 
a faultless Apollo, he fixed his eyes on Ethel Greylock, as 
if hers was the only face in that crowded hall, and out 
broke his voice, like a silver trumpet. 

He sang solely to her—sang at her, with fervor un- 
speakable—yea, with his whole heart in the hackneyed, 
yet ever beautiful lines—the call of the lover to his be- 
loved : 

“*Come into the garden, Maud, 
For the black bat, Night, has flown— 
Come into the garden, Maud, 
I am here at the gate alone. 
And the woodbine spices are wafted abroad, 
And the musk of the roses blown.’” 


He flung a world of passionate joy and exultation into 
the words— 
““¢Oh, young lord lover, what sighs are those 
For one who will never be thine, 
But mine, but mine, so I sware to the rose, 
For ever and ever mine!’” 


Sir Gervase would have been very dull, indeed, if he 
had not discovered something extraordinary about this 
singer, and the fervor of his song—if he had not seen that 
his American cousin was trembling with suppressed agita- 
tion, and changing color in an alarming way. 

“*She is coming, my dove, my dear, 
She is coming, my life, my fate !’” 


Oh, the triumph of the cry! He called her—she must 
go! Ethel shuddered and grew terrified—not at a sum- 
mons that was expected, but at the sudden dread which 
overwhelmed her. Was her courage ebbing? Did she 
hesitate to give up wealth, home, kindred, for Love’s 
sake? It could not be—surely she had not turned 
eoward ! Where real love exists, is there over room for 
cowardice ? 

The song ended. There was a burst of applause, and 
in the midst of it Sir Gervase Greylock uttered an ex- 
clamation, and sprang to assist Mrs. Iris, who had fallen 
back in her seat in a dead faint. 

She was carried out of the hall, and the party from the 
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villa went with her, Fans and smelling-salts soon re- 
stored her to consciousness. Immediately her eyes sought 
the baronet : 

‘*Be so kind as to call my carriage, Sir Gervase,” she 
gasped ; ‘‘it is waiting somewhere near.” 

He rushed to obey. Ethel leaned anxiously over her 
mother. 

‘“‘Mamma, mamma, why did you go off like that ? You 
are ill—let me go home with you.” 

Mrs. Iris looked hard at her daughter, and smiled in a 
strange, ghastly way. 

‘«There’s no room in the carriage—no, I do not need 
you—I am quite well—it was only the heat of that dread- 
ful hall, my love. One word in your ear.” She drew 
Ethel forward, and whispered, maliciously: ‘‘Oh, you 
sly, artful puss! Is this the way you deceive your 
grandpa? Is this the way you trifle with your titled 
suitor ? Regnault, your teacher at school—your corre- 
spondent, seems very much in love with you. Fie! fie !” 

Then she departed. Godfrey Greylock, left behind 
with the baronet and Ethel, looked at his granddaughter 
in deep disgust. ; 

“Shall we return to the hall ?” he said ; “or have you 
had enough of this, my dear ?” 

To Ethel the question meant: ‘‘ Shall I look again on 
Regnault’s face? Shall I hear his voice once more ? 
Shall I wait for some opportunity of communication with 
him ?” Yet she deliberately answered : ‘I ém quite 
ready to follow mamma. ‘It is very warm in there.” 

So the party drove away in the track of Iris Greylock, 
and when Regnault came forth to sing again, to his sur- 
prise and vexation, only empty seats met his gaze, where 
he had before seen a group of faces—one coloring richly 
under his ardent eyes, and one fainting with fear at sight 
of him. 

For months he had known that Ethel was the daughter 
of Iris Greylock—the young heiress had often talked to 
him of her relatives—but to-night, as he recalled the elder 
woman’s swooning, colorless face, the fact startled him as 
it had never done before. 

His feet pressed dangerous ground. Fortunate would 
he be if he could win Ethel Greylock in spite of the perils. 
that were gathering around his suit. One thing was cer- 
tain—he had no time to lose. Prompt action alone would 
secure the prize. To delay now was to suffer hopeless 
defeat. 

At the close of the entertainment he went over to Cat’s 
Tavern with his fellow-warblers, to rest on his laurels 
and partake of a smoking supper which Mercy Poole had 
prepared for the troupe. 

In the low-ceiled entry Regnault chanced to encounter 
the sewing-girl Polly, as she was hurrying by on some 
errand for her mistress. He was in a reckless mood, and 
catching her by the arm, he bent and looked into her 
startled face. 

‘“‘Halloo ! a pair of eyes like a deer’s. By mysoul, you 
had a narrow escape from being pretty. Bring me a glass 
of brandy, my child.” 

She struggled to free herself from him. 

“‘There’s no liquor kept at this inn, sir,” she answered. 

“Ah! Then, if you will permit me to alter Ben 
Jonson’s song a little: 


““* Leave a kiss in the cup, my dear. 
And I'll not look for wine.’” 


Somebody had just entered the inn from the street. 
Immediately a strong hand tore Polly free, and sent the 
handsome tenor reeling against the wall. 

“Look out, fellow !’’ cried Dr. Vandine, angrily ; “ this 
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young person is 2 friend of mine.” Polly flashed one Mercy Poole heard the voices, and came promptly out 

grateful look oa her champion, and vanished in the | of the keeping-room. 

direction of the kitchen. Regnault gathered himself ‘*No wrangling, gentlemen,” she said, and stepped 

up from the wall. betwixt the twain, whereupon Vandine shrugged his 
“That little femme de chambre your friend ?” he | shoulders, and went off up the stairs, and Regnault 

sneered ; ‘‘ what taste you have, to be sure! Pray, who | joined the other members of the company at table. 

are you ?” (To be continued.) 


MARY.— FROM A PAINTING BY JAN VAN BEERS. 


‘One who knows how to defend a woman, and punish |__ Ir the weakness of the head were an admissible excuse 
the insolence of a scoundrel !” answered Vandine, with a | for the malevolence of the heart, the one half of mankind 
reddening face. | would be occupied in aggression, and the other half in 


‘By my faith,” drawled Regnault, ‘‘you are free with | forgiveness; but the interests of society peremptorily 
your compliments! If you do not stand out of my | demand that things should not be so, for a fool is often 
way, T shall take the liberty to throw you into the | as dangerous to deal with as a knave, and always more 
strect.” incorrigible. 
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WEE-WEE, THE WIZABD’S SWEETHEART. 


A DISH OF TRUFFLES. 


A GOUBMAND once lived in a fine old hall, 

Well shut in all round by a garden-wall, 

And in that garden such good things grew— 

Fruit and flowers of every hue. 

But the things the owner loved most of all 

Grew underground, in a frame by the wall; 

And these were truffles. Such tender care 

Was spent on these truffles, so rich and rare. 

Often by night he would go with a light, 

To see that no robbers had found out the site 
Where his much-loved truffles were hid under ground, 
Till his secret made him feel quite profound. 

The owner intended these truffle: to eat 

On Christmas Day, as an extra trea 

They were to be cooked with herbs ai! batter, 

And served up hot on a golden platter. 

But I grieve to say that under that wall 

There dwelt six snails who were lean and small, 

And they said, as they stared at the truffles so sweet, 
“They look as if they were. good to eat. 

And no one to eat them? Terrible waste! 

Just let us see how these truffles taste!” 

So, they took one bite, then two, then three, 

And rolled their eyes with extravagant glee. 

And they said, ‘‘ What a capital larder we’ve found! 
We'll spend the Winter here under ground.” 

And they stuffed and fed at a terrible rate, 

Till the truffles grew small and the snails grew great, 
And no one found out that aught was the matter 
Till the cook was busy mixing the batter. 

And then when they went to the garden-wall, 

To grub for the truffles, they looked so small 

That the cook said “Ah!” and the gard'ner “ Oh, 
That's not the way for truffles to grow!" 

Then they found in each of the truffles quite suug 
‘Was curled up a great big horrible slug! 

The cook wrung her hands in dis(h)mal despair, 
And the gard’ner said, ‘‘ How master wid swear 
When 4e finds how his grand Christmas feasting faila!” 
Baid the cook, “I'll dish up those six fat snails!” 
Bo sho grubbed them up, and cooked them in batter, 
And sent them up on the golden platter; 

And they looked like truffles, rich and sweet, 

And were thought a most delicate Christmas treat! 


WEE-WEE, THE WIZARD'S 
AY, SWEETHEART. 
EAVaeNyNE may have fancied that a wizard must be a 
person of enigmatical age and grotesque aspect ; 
that he must be of goodly stature, and swarthy 
as an Egyptian ; that his beard must be patri- 
2 archal, and his eyes immense and bewildering ; 
and that he must eternally wear a skullcap, gloomy robes, 
and oabalistic decorations. 

The popular magician, Elmer Birlea, was totally dis- 
similar to this creature of legend and imagination, He 
was youthful, slender and beardless, with features of 
almost feminine delicacy, a dainty yellow mustache and 
tawny, curling hair, and a voice as tuneful as those that 
‘“‘ waked Psyche in the halls of Love.” 

But although a finical personage, with lazy blue eyes 
and almost womanish graces, he was a prestidigitateur, 
v ose occult arts had thrilled and startled wondering 
{ 1ousands, 

It was presumed that his private fortune was not in- 
considerable, for he lived sumptuously, and was a con- 
noisseur, as it were, of all manner of luxuries. He was 
undeniably a man of pleasure, but was too fastidiously epi- 
curean to mar his delights by any sort of vulgar excess. 

He was the lover of a handsome woman, known as Wee- 
wee LeBarre, and his infatuation by her was absolute and 
notorious. 


a , 


The LeBarre was a tiny beauty with a faultess shape, 
infantile dimples, and a charming fairness of complexion. 
Her full red mouth seemed made for laughter and kisses ; 
her big black eyes were magnetic and mischievous, and 
she had magnificent lengths of black, wavy hair. 

The individuality of this fairy enchantress was, in a 
certain phase, not insignificant. Hers were the subtle 
brain and stony heart. Hers was the equivocal genius to 
simulate all that is sweet and endearing in woman. Hers 
was the dangerous power to delude and subjugate and 
hold enslaved, at her will, the one whom she might 
attract. 

Elmer Birlea adored her, believed utterly in her good- 
ness, and trusted her affection entirely. One frown upon 
her imperious, inky brows agonized him ; for one smile 
of her saucy, witching lips he would have sacrificed much 
that honorable men esteem precious. 

Nevertheless, and despite his gentle and foppish man- 
ners, he was not altogether a tame lover. In the might 
of passions, once aroused, he could be fierce and ruthless 
as a tiger. 

‘Wee-Wee had seen him with the deadly green glitter of 
jealousy in his eyes, and she scarcely cared to defy, nor 
provoke, that savage mood. 

‘For love of you,” he had said to her, ‘‘I have re- 
nounced everything in this world that an honest man 
prizes. Ifyou ever will be false to me, Wee-wee—pretty, 
harmless little thing as you are—I will kill you! Do you 
hear and understand, you fair, demure Circe? J will kill 
you!” 

She understood him sufficiently well—better, perhaps, 
than he might have wished she would do had he thor- 
oughly realized her cunning and her strategic ability. 

But she only sighed, and seemed vastly distressed. 

‘You ought not say such dreadful things—you really 
ought not, Elmer,” she remonstrated, mournfully. ‘* You 
frighten me terribly. And besides, we should be per- 
fectly and harmoniously happy while we can, for you 
know, mon ami, a calamity is possible that may unavoid- 
ably part us,” she concluded, significantly. 

‘‘ Never !” he ejaculated, with that deadly, dreaded fury 
blazing in hiseyes, ‘‘ Never in this life shall you be taken 
from me, norI from you. I have sworn it. That pos- 
sible calamity will only come to part two corpses.”’ 

Wee-Wee shuddered and sobbed, and clasped her baby- 
ish little hands around his neck, clung to him with an 
assumption of passionate fondness, and would not be 
comforted. But once again alone, she became imme- 
diately and admirably composed. 

“He loves me so madly, that he really is capable of 
murdering me in one of his frenzied moods,” she mused, 
as she toyed with a purse of silver and pearl. ‘‘ What was 
it he said about those golden eagles being the last of his 
riches ? Ah, well! I have tired of him. I must plan 
something.” 

In the town where the magician appeared during thd 
succeeding week a multitude of admirers nightly crowded 
the building where he gave his entertainments. 

And nightly, the dimmest corner of one particular box 
was occupied by a strange, solitary figure, all in black, 
excepting an immovable visage that gleamed luridly 
within the muffling folds of a heavy vail. 

And directly opposite sat Wee-Wee, smiling, brilliant— 
a queen of witchery—royally attired. 

In this provincial city Birlea’s exploits of sword-swal- 
lowing was best appreciated and most applauded. 

He had executed these especial feats one evening, and 
had just acknowledged the clamorous plaudits of the mar- 
yeling and delighted spectators, by an exaggerated and 
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imposing courtesy, when an, unexpected voice, uttering 
astonishing things, suddenly stilled the noisy crowd. 

All listened intently ; for the magician seemed to be 
speaking, although he stood as stark as a wooden image, 
and his lips were motionless. 

‘‘T shall appear no more before you,” announced the 
puzzling tones. ‘‘I have accomplished my last exploit. I 
am concluding my last exhibition. I have abandoned 
legerdemain for ever, and am about to leave also the 
stage of life.” 

The face of fhe magician was slowly whitening. His 
rigid form quivered once convulsively, and his hands were 
clutched together over his breast. 

‘*You have known me only as a wizard, and that I have 
always been—not for hire, but because I had a natural 
fondness for the tricks and arts of prestidigitation. But I 
was once something more. For the love of a woman I 
left my home, my kin, my name and the society I had 
never dishonored, taking with me only my temptress 
and the fortune of my forsaken wife.” 

At this juncture Wee-Wee sprang up in her box, with a 
bitter exclamation of anger and perplexity. 

For an instant Birlea gazed pleadingly, passionately at 
the handsome creature who, with flaming eyes and glow- 
ing cheeks, stood where the radiant light shone on her ex- 
quisite shape, her dress of lace and satin, and the rubies, 
red as blood, on her bosom. 

This resistless woman, with her mind of cunning and 
her heart of stone, had plotted, but not for such an exposé 
as this. 

She had designed to rid herself of this weakish man, of 
whose person and passion she had wearied, whose wealth 
she had wasted, whose life she had ruined. But she had 
not purposed to make herself infamous by his downfall. 
Still the steady, relentless voice continued : 

*“You all know Wee-Wee, the wizard’s sweetheart. 
How innocent and puzzled and aggrieved she looks, 
standing yonder in her beauty and splendor! The gems 
and silks she wears were purchased with my honor—were 
bought with gold of which I robbed the true wife who 
loved and trusted me. My siren tired of me when I had 
nothing left to give her, and with wily skill she planned 
to free herself. She put upon my track my outraged and 
avenging wife. Her stratagem succeeded. My wife is 
here and avenged. Those sword-blades were envenomed 
with a fatal poison for which there is no antidote.” 

The unhappy man tossed up his arms, groaned piti- 
fully, and reeled across the stage like one drunken. 

At that moment the black-robed woman who had occu- 
pied the box glided to his side with her visage of death. 

‘“‘T am Rhea, the ventriloquist,” she explained to the 
startled, gaping audience. ‘‘I am his avenged wife,” and 
it was I who just now told you the story of his dishonor 
and my wrongs ; who detected and who has disclosed 
the perfidy of the woman who befooled and betrayed 
him.” 

‘¢ What is all this ? Wee-Wee, where are you ?” moaned 
the prestidigitateur, with the glare of a maniac, as he 
groped forward in a dazed way, and then fell writhing in 
the last mortal agony. 

The miserable Rhea flung herself down beside him, 
lamenting wildly. Her wrath was all gone ; and she was 
barely conscious of the deplorable deed by which she had 
criminated and widowed herself. 

And while she sobbed, and prayed and raved over her 
dead, the beautiful, evil Wee-Wee disappeared. 

The treacherous sweetheart of the duped wizard had 
hurried from the place of tragedy to beguile a newly- 
favored lover by her charms and caresses. 


EARTH FUNGI—TRUFFLE-HUNTING. 


Tue truffle-hunting or collecting season may be said to 
open with October and conclude with the end of the year ; 
though, with a view to future production, it is thought 
better not to disturb the ground after the end of No- 
vember. 

Truffles, like mushrooms, belong to the great family of 
the Fungi, but are a distinct and very peculiar genus. 
They are cryptogamic plants, and subterranean in their 
habits, their position beneath thee soil varying from two 
or three inches to two feet in depth. They have no root, 
stem, or leaf, and are of different shades of color, from 
light-brown to black. They are more or less globular in 
form, and vary in size from that of a filbert to that of a 
large duck’s egg. Their surface is knotty or warty, and 
covered with a skin, which forms a sort of network of 
serpentine veins. 

The exact method of their production seems as yet 
scarcely well ascertained. Pliny considered the truffle as 
an excrescenoce of the earth, which is scarcely a scientific 
explanation ; while Plutarch attributed its formation to 
the combined action of thunder, heat and damp, pro- 
ducing lumps in the earth similar to tuberous swellings 
in the human frame. 

This view, however, does not help us much. A theor 
is also held by some that it is the result of a wound in 
flicted on the roots of the oak, by a fly or some other 
insect desirous of depositing its eggs, and that thus a 
swelling is produced after the manner of the gallnut. 
But neither is this account a satisfactory one ; for truffles 
grow in pastures and on open downs, far away from any 
trees, as well as under their shade. They prefer loose 
soils, and affect the neighborhood of trees—especially 
oak, beech and chestnuts ; though they do not grow in 
any large numbers in thick woods. This curious fact led 
to the suggestion that woods and forests, in the best 
truffle districts of France, should be thinned in order to 
increase the supply. 

Truffles are found in most temperate parts of the world, 
and are fairly common in Central and Southern Europe, 
partioularly in France, where the Poitou aad Périgord 
districts are most prolific, and in Italy, where Piedmont 
carries off the palm. Algeria also contributes a large 
quantity. They are found in various parts of the southern 
districts of England, but they are by no means so common 
as they once were. 

White, of Selborne, speaks of truffle-hunters in his 
neighborhood, who offered their spoils at half a crown a 
pound. , 

The species of truffles are not many, but it has recently 
been ascertained that they are more numerous than was 
formerly supposed. Those best known are the Tuber ci- 
barium, or common truffle, the 7. Asticum and the 7. 
Moschatum, which latter is found in some parts of France 
and Italy. 

In Germany the common truffle is called the black 
truffle, and the name of white truffle is given to the Rhizo- 
phagon album, a species of the nearly allied genus. It 
grows half above ground, is of a whitish-red color, and 
about the size of a walnut. It is less aromatic than the 
common truffle. 

The French truffles are decidedly superior to those of 
any other country, but they vary in flavor according to 
locality. Iu the northeast of France they are grayish in 
color and nearly tasteless ; further south, in the Isére and 
the Gard, they have a musty taste, which is stronger in 
those grown in Savoy; in Burgundy they are smaller, 
dry, and have a flavor of resin; but the Quercy or 
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Périgord truffle—somewhat angular in form, firm, and 
marked with yellowish streaks—is the kind dear to 
gourmets. The Périgord pie is famous throughout the 
civilized world, and without the subtle flavor imparted 
bythe presence of the Périgord tuber the pdlé de foie 
gras would lose more than half its value. 

It would be difficult to say when truffles became recog- 
nized as an esculent luxury. He who first ventured on 
the uninviting tuber was as bold a man as he who first 
swallowed an oyster. The Athenian epicures were ac- 
quainted with them ; @nd a story is told of a bon vivant 
who manumitted a whole family of slaves for having in- 


cognized their mcrits. This and other historic questions 
must be left to be settled in a history of gastronomy, 
which, perhaps, some day or other, an erudite epicurean 
will produce. As long ago as Dr. Warton’s time they 
were symbols of luxury, for he says in his ‘‘ Fashion ”: 


“Happy the grotto’d hermit with his pulse, 
Who wants no truffles, rich ragouts—nor Hulse.” 


There is no doubt of our appreciation and free use of 
them now. They may be an acquired taste, like oysters, 
olives and a score of other things acceptable in the high- 
est degree to the educated palate ; but to plead guilty to 
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vented a delicious mode of preparing them. The Romans, 
too—at least, in their latter days—were not insensible to 
their gastronomic charms. They got them from Africa, 
as they did their oysters from the shores of England. 
They troubled themselves little about their nature, but 
classed them as a luxury among ortolans’ tongues, pea- 
cocks’ brains, and lampreys fed on slaves ; and in Lucul- 
lus’s days, a little dinner at a villa at Baie would not 
heve been considered perfect without them in some form 
er other. 

Truffles are mentioned by Juvenal, Pliny, Plutarch and 
Martial. Nor, again, can we say when our ancestors re- 


a want of appreciation of the Tuber cibarium of Périgord 
is to confess oneself devoid of gastronomic sstheticism. 
A truffled turkey is quite a different bird from that stuffed 


' with sausage-meat, and a truffle boiled in port wine and 


eaten with salt affords a gustatory pleasure which Apicius 
would have given half his fortune to have experienced. 
In scarce seasons truffles have realized two guineas per 
pound in England; and, therefore, that cautious dietist, 
the late Dr. Edward Smith, may well say ‘‘ they are very 
costly in relation to the nutriment supplied.” StiJ!, he 
has a good word for them, and admits they are ‘ aro- 
matic, agreeable and fashionable foods. He does not, 
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however, add, as might have been expected, that they are 
rather difficult of digestion. 

Every one has probably heard of truffle-hunting dogs— 
i.e., dogs trained for the purpose of finding the tubers, as 
a pointer or setter does game, by scent. We believe there 


is no special kind of dog used for this purpose, It isa 


mere matter of training ; but, as a matter of course, the 


progeny of animals which have been used for the purpose 


are more easily trained than others. In France the trufile- 
dogs seem to be called ‘‘Loulous,” a term which is sug- 
gestive of an English cry in the coursing-field when the 
greyhounds are slipped at a hare. 


The method of “breaking ’’ them is to give ‘them for a 


time pieces of truffles every morning, before they are al- 
lowed to partake of any other food. After a certain 
period, when their appetite for truffles increases, pieces 
are hidden in the ground, and they are made to find 
them. Thus they are gradually taught their business, 
though it often takes as long as eighteen months before a 
dog becomes skilled in the practical art. A first-rate 
truffle-hunting dog will fetch as much as $25 or $30, and 
it appears that of late years the search for the tubers has 


been pursued by many persons in France as a branch of 


sport, 

The action of the truffle-man in stirring up the earth is 
said to stimulate the growth of a future generation of 
tubers, though, as above mentioned, it is generally con- 
sidered that such disturbance of their habits late in the 
season is not beneficial. Insome parts of France—Poitou 
and Périgord, for instance—pigs are trained for truffle- 
hunting ; and it would almost seem that they have better 
noses than dogs for this work, probably because the 
truffle is naturally more esteemed as an article of food by 
the pig than the dog; and they can do quite as long a 
day’s work as the most lasting hound. Still, they as 
rarely attempt to eat their quarry as a pointer or setter 
attempts to eat killed game, the trained pigs being a su- 
perior race of porkers. Should, however, one so ferget 
himself as to venture on such an enormity, he is speedily 
made to remember himself by the application of the iron 
rod of the hunter. There need be no great wonder at the 
employment of pigs in this business, for these nearly 
omnivorous animals are amongst the most’ keen-scented 
of quadrupeds. 

Almost every sportsman has heard of the famous sow 
“Slut,” which for many years was used as a pointer in 
England, in the New Forest, by the Messrs. Toomer, 


within the memory of persons now living. She learned | 1 


her work in an incredibly short time, and would point 
partridges, black game, pheasants, rabbits and snipe, far 
better than the majority of trained dogs. For some 
occult reason, however, she would never stand to a hare. 
She has been often known to stand a partridge at forty 
yards. She would back the dogs in the field, though the 
latter—from jealousy, perhaps, and a feeling that they 
were suffering an indignity by being worked in porcine 
company—would never back her. Her last owner was 
Colonel Sykes, and after she became fat and sluggish, 
though she would point game as well as before, she was 
killed at Bassilden House, weighing at her death 700 Ibs. 
With this instance of the utility of pigs as game- finders, 


it is somewhat surprising that no attempts have been made 


since to utilize them. 

The export of truffles from France has of late years 
assumed very large proportions. According tothe Prager 
Agricultural Gazette, this export, after a steady increase 
since the year 1872, amounted to the value of 7,138,000 
francs in the year 1875, and rose to the enormous sum of 
13,567,000 francs in 1877. The same year’s export to 
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England amounted to 128,000; to Belgium, 27,156 ; to 
Germany, 50,000, and to other countries, 27,421 kilo- 
grams ; while the total production of France was esti- 
mated at the value of 20,000,000 francs. At Apt alone, 
fifteen to sixteen tons are sold every year in the market, 
while the revenue of the truffle grounds at Carpentras is 
put at $400,000 per annum. 

Unfortunately for the lovers of these delicious tubers, 
like most other comestibles they have not escaped adult- 
eration, and the tricks of those who tamper with the 
necessaries and luxuries of the table. Just as the cham- 
pagne district is said not to manufacture as much wine of 
that honored name as is credited as an export to one Con- 
tinental country alone, in like manner Paris itself is said 
to consume more trnffies, at least of the best kind, than 
the whole of France produces. The question arises, 
“Of what are the truffles of export and fcommerce 
compounded ?” Says a French paper,’ more inclined to 
truth than patriotism, ‘‘ of old cloth bought of the rag- 
gatherers,” and made into pulp, and afterward hardened, 
‘gr, if the merchant is really conscientious, of diseased 
potatoes.” 

The bluish tint exhibited by the sickly vegetable is said 
to be easily changed for the genuine truffié-color by a 
little chemical sleight-of-hand, and when the desired 
effect is obtained, the impostor is carefully shaped and 
rolled in a soil prepared for the purpose, much after the 
fashion confectioners employ in coating almonds with 
sugar. Thus manipulated, the homely but diseased 
potato becomes the aristocratic truffle. If this practice be 
really carried out to any great extent, it is not surprising 
that persons who taste the supposed delicacy for the first 
time aver that they do not find anything extraordinary in 
trufiles. 

That truffles are frandulently dealt with, and that sham 
truffles, when cut up in pieces in pies and other comest- 
ibles, are freely used, we fear, cannot be gainsaid. Ihe 
gray and almost valueless tubers are certainly darkened, 
and mixed with scraps of the Périgord to give them some- 
thing like a proper taste ; and whole truffles are often, 
artistically stuffed with clay to increase their size and 
weight ; while walnut-rinds and a variety of nuts are also 
used for the real article. Thus, truffles are no exception 
to the category of mundane vanities. 

In some districts of France truffles are regularly culti- 
vated, to the great profit of the cultivators ; and it might 
be worth considering whether an attempt in this direction 
might not be made in this country. Such an attempt was 
made some years ago ir England, and success attended it 
as far as it went. Ina young oak plantation, the soil of 
which had originally come from a lake hard by, and was, 
fall of shells and calcareous substances, the parings of 
truffles and over-ripe tubers were carefully planted, oak! 
leaves being scattered over them, so that they might not’ 
be disturbed in the Autumn ‘and Winter, and the young 
truffles might have shelter when growing. Some ripe 
truffles were in due time the result ; and tubers weighing 
two pounds and three pounds were frequently produced. 
An alteration in the grounds, and the raising of the soil 
artificially four feet higher, destroyed this truffle planta- 
tion just when it seemed to have established itself. 
The climate of England may not be so favorable for 
truffles as that of France, nor the soil generally so suit- 
able ; but on calcareous soils there does not seem to be 
any good reason why they should not grow beneath oaks. 
and other trees, if the leaves be allowed to shelter them, 
and the young tubers are not disturbed by late digging. 
Who will be enterprising enough to attempt the cultiva- 
tion of truffles as a native industry ? 
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FUENTARABIA. 
ONE OF THE QUAINTEST TOWNS IN SUNNY SPAIN. 
By N. ROBINSON, 

‘Ip you want to see the most picturesque town in all 
Spain, just go over to Fuentarabia! Take the Bordeaux 
special, that strikes San Sebastian at noon, get off at 
Irun and walk over to Fuentarabia, about three miles. 
You will offer me a vote of thanks when you return.” 

This from my good friend Bill Harris, while at almuerzo 
at the Fonda del Europa, San Sebastian, on a fresh June 
morning. 

“At it!” said I, as I dipped a sponge-cake into a goblet 
of Catalan wine, after the fashion of sojourners in the 
beautiful Basque Provinces. 

On my way to the depot I encountered a joyous Madrid 
family en route to the picturesque bathing-place, their 
merry laughter almost waking the echoes of the surround- 
ing purple-tinted, villa-dappled Pyrenees. On the tree- 
shaded Paseo I was greeted bya couple of dandified 
Spanish acquaintances, and invited to partake of una 
copita de cognac, or what is known here as a ‘pony of 
brandy.” At street-corners I was jostled by exquisitely 
beautiful girls, great flat baskets on their heads laden 
with sardines fresh from Biscay Bay. But, oh! what un- 
musical voices from those bare-legged nymphs, their cry 
of ‘‘ Sar-r-r-r-d-i-n-e-ros ” being simply hideous. 

On the Plaza a pigeon-breasted, muchly-decorated officer 
was engaged in manoeuvring a regiment of long-coated, 
sandal-shod, sunburnt soldiers, a bevy of handsome and 
quaintly-attired nursemaids looking on with the pro- 
foundest interest, their charges playing at mimic bull- 
fights or assisting the row of anglers at the seawall, who 
fish from rosy morn to dewy eve, and actually do catch 
fish—ay, and ‘‘ whoppers” to boot. 

I took a turn through the new and commodious market, 
purchased a couple of pounds of small green grapes, and 
struck the dusty highway to the station; passing the 
barrier where grim, cocked-hatted custom-house officials 
probed loads of merchandise packed on carts with solid 
wooden wheels creaking like Don Quixote’s windmill, 
drawn by patient, starry-eyed oxen, goaded by peasants 
in crimson caps, short blue blouses, knee-breeches and 
sandals. ‘‘Oi,da!’ This is all that the driver ever says 
to his enduring team, while he stirs them up with a sharp 
nail inserted in a long switch of willow. 

At a wayside venta a number of men were playing at 
bowls ‘beneath a vine-shaded trellis, Javanderas, or washer- 
women, engaged in criticising the play, their huge bales 
of clothes reposing by their sides. 

At the depot were a number of people waiting to re- 
ceive their friends from Madrid, Burgos, Vitoria, and the 
numberless small stations along the line at which the 
tortoise-like train stops with such undeviating and exas- 
perating certainty. In addition to your ticket, you must 


purchase an admission to the platform, a privilege on | 


this occasion gladly utilized by the writer, as the perfume 
of garlic, in addition to that of very unwashed humanity, 
rendered the waiting-room a trifle worse than Sir John 
Falstaft’s celebrated buck-basket. 

Beside me, in the English-built, first-class compart- 
ment, was a Spanish lady of somewhat mature years, but 


with the coquetry of a soubrette in an opera-bouffe. The . 


sixty minutes between San Sebastian and Irun passed 
as five, while this skittish old young party taught the 
occupants of the compartment the language of the fan. 
Her eyes were black as night, and exceedingly expressive, 
and as her vail descended to the marked eyebrows, and 
the abanico, or fan, ascended to the lower lids, the battery 


was, indeed, a powerful one. When I alighted:at Irun I 
plainly perceived that a very youthful Frenchman, a 
clerk in a winehouse in Bordeaux—su he informed us— 
considered her “he most beautiful woman in the world. 
I wish it to be distinctly understood that there was not a 
scintilla of impropriety in her conduct. She was a co- 
quette, full of animal spirits, and a most charming and 
agreeable traveling companion. 
The town of Irun, so stubbornly defended during the 
last Carlist war, lies about half a mile from the station, 
to the right, and is approached by a road, a veritable 
bower, since the trees are locked in embraces overhead. 
Close ‘by is the river Bidassoa, over which the Duke of 
Wellington crossed into France, to thrash Marshal Soult 
on the fortified heights of the Arrhune. In the distance 
stands the French frontier town of Hendaye, a bleak, 
bare, angular-looking place, a little island in the middle 
of the river beneath it forming a chapter or two in the 
history of France, for on I’Ile de la Conférence Louis XI. 
of France and Enrique IV. of Spain met to negotiate 
the marriage of the Duke of Guienne, in 1463 ; and here 
the exchange took place, in 1525, of Francis I., then a 
prisoner of Charles V., for his two sons, who remained 
hostages. 
My road lay through vineyards on the one side and 
great fields of yellow corn, dappled with blue and re:! 
and purple poppies, on the other. Behind lay the Pyr- 
nees, verdure-clad to the sky-line ; the sky, a keen, fu!! 
blue. The lights and shadows, as they played hide-and- 
seek on these picturesque mountains, were absolutely fas- 
cinating in their exquisite combinations. Farmhouses 
bordered the road—the inevitable stable for the mule, ass 
and cow underneath; the dwelling, with its wooden 
gallery above ; the cesspool and dungheap at the entrance. 
A girl was combing her hair on one of these galleries as I 
passed. The comb stuck in the luxurious masses. I 
laughed. She laughed and blushed, and then shook the 
blue-black tresses right over her face, till they concealed 
her as if behind a mask. This, till I passed upon my 
way. 
Two little ventas, or wayside inns, were occupied by 
cattle-drovers, and from one interior came ‘fhe “click, 
click ” of the castanets.and the twang of a guitar. 
Fuentarabia came in sight at a turn of the road, its 
walls dented and incrusted like an old oyster-shell, and 
rich in tufts of yellow flowers .and luxnriously green 
ferns and lichens .and mosses. Fancy a drawbridge of 
century-bleached:oak,.and a Moorish gate and a fountain, 
whereat pretty maidens in vivid-hued garments gossiped 
with lads in red caps .and short blue blouses. Two or 
three lazy soldiers stood in the arch, as if to bar passage, 
while a sentinel passed to and iro, his bayonet flashing ix 
thesun. Boys, brown as coffee, halloed shrill halloes at 
cattle that threatened to make love to the yellow corn, 
and little maids ran down the white road to me, their 
petticoats mustard-yellow, their bodices crimson, offering 
me bouquets of poppies, purple and red and blue. 
Everybody stared at me as I entered the walled city, 
and strolled up a street deep in shadow, and so narrow 
that the neighbors chatted, almost in whispers, across 
from house to house. And such houses! Gray stone, 
, carved and slashed and sculptured ; armorial bearings 
on one ; coats-of-arms on another ; gargoyles and quaint 
images running all over them, and deep eaves of green 
glazed tiles bringing the roofs together till they formed a 
canopy. 

The stores were dark, open-windowed, and unsavory a8 
to perfume, garlic being predominant. The wineshops 
gave forth sour odors. Around the shoemakers’ stalls old 
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cronies were gathered for gossip, wrinkled as badly kept My first visit was to the church. Pushing aside the 
October pippins in Spring, toothless as horse-collars. The | coarse, heavy woolen hanging, and running the gantlet 
mies were occupied by housewives busily spreading | of some very miserable-looking cripples, I plunged into 


A COQUETTE.— FROM THE PAINTING BY LEON HERBO, 


gaudy awnings in preparation for the afternoon siesta, or | the darkness. Presently the high altar loomed up with 
by indolent dames, some of whom puffed the coquettish | its luminous gilding and Chirugesque ornamentation. 
cizarette in the most nonchalant manner. Then the statues in minor coignes of vantage came out of 
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the darkness, and lastly, the recumbent and prostrate 
forms of some half-dozen female worshipers wrapped-up 
in piety and—black vails. 

In a remote corner burned a couple of candles before a 
painting dark as Erebus. Opposite to this painting stood 
a young artist at an easel. He was engaged in making a 
copy of the black picture, and of the same proportions, 
I drew near, and discovered in the copyist a young 
American, whom, for obvious reasons, I shall call Smith. 
He was quite as glad to see me as I was to meet him. 

‘““Why are 
you copying 
that dingy old 
painting ?” I 
asked. 

He put his 
finger to his 
lips, looked 
my steriously 
around, and 
then replied 
in a whisper : 

“‘T mean to 
give my new 
lamp for this 
old one. Take 
a look at my 
copy. ”» 

The subject 
was the Stable - | 
at Bethlehem, , 
quaintly treat- 
ed. | Smith’s 
coloring was 
simply ‘im- 
mense.”” As a 
matter of fact, 
the modern 
artist's _pic- 
ture ‘took 
the shine” 
out of that of 
the ancient 


private chapels. I know one artist, Lulworth, who is 
making his pile at this sort of work. He confines himself 
to Andalusia, and hopes to drop on a Murillo some fine 
day. SodoI” 

‘* And who is your original by ?--any painter of note ?” 

‘“Not much. One Ramon Sanche. He’s away down, 
but then he’s as old as the hills.” 

Mr. Smith washed his brushes, covered up his work, 
and took me for a stroll on the walls of this medieval littie 
town. Away in the distance was the tawny sand, upon 
which, years 
before, I had 
seen Napo- 
leon ITI. and 
his beautiful 
wife frisking 
with the 
Prince Im- 
perial, then 
known as 
“Loo Loo.” 
The Villa 
Eugénie stood 
out in bold 
relief; the 
little town of 
Biarritz hid- 
dean behind a 
dull-white 
eye-aching 
succession of 
sand-hills. 

We spent an 
hour seated 
on gray 
stones, the 
shiny - backed 
lizards  dart- 
ing into knots 
of yellow 
flowers, or 
coyly peeping 
at us from 


master. behind tufts 

“Tam trad- of ferns ard 
ing with the moss - bedded 
padrone here lichens. We 
—a very intel- witnessed the 
ligent, agree- pursuit of a 
able  gentle- smuggler 
man—on the from Hen- 
quiet, to ex- daye across 
change my the River 
copy with him | Bidassoa, by 
for the origi- : = Me a gorgeously 
nal, which is = — equipped 
® gem, and FUENTARABIA, ONE OF THE QUAINTEST TOWNS IN SUNNY SPAIN.— SEE PAGE 599, French cus- 
we are coming toms officer. 
closer to terms. He originally wanted 2,000 pesetas and | The Spaniard plunged boldly into the stream, hiz pack 


my copy. I have got him down to 1,000 and a brand- 
new frame. You will meet him by-and-by at dinner. 
You must boost my copy up to the roof, old man.” 

** And what on earth will you do with the original, sup- 
posing you trade ?’I asked. 

~ “Sell it in London at a profit like 500 per cent.” 
**To one of our countrymen ?” 
**No. To a London dealer, who will sell it to the 


Duke of Norfolk, an Arundel, a De Trafforde, or some of, 


those howling Catholic swells, for the altars in their 


of contraband on his back. The Frenchman géesticu- 
lated fiercely, but did not take to the water. He fircd 
two shots from a revolver, but the bullets went wide of 
their mark. In a few minutes the Spaniard’s foot was 
on his native heath, and he danced a war-C.nce, not for 
the purpose of mocking the discomfited enemy, but in 
order to wring the Bidassoa from his clothes. 

The artist boarded at a most picturesque hotel, formerly 
the residence of some hidalgo of a dozen names, whose 
coat-of-arms in stone still sprawled over the entrance. 
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The rooms were low and wainscoted, the stairs rickety to 
the last degree, but exquisitely carved. Mr. Smith’s room 
gave on a balcony over the river. 

At the table d’héte we had a custom-house official, a 
notary, a retired sea-captain, the padrone and ourselves. 
The soup was garlicky to a fearful extent, the fresh sar- 
dines delicious, the roast leg of lamb spoiled, to my taste, 
by garlic, the roast chicken, with which my Spanish 
dinner ends, as plump as a partridge, and browned to 
perfection. After dinner we adjourned to Smith’s bal- 
cony, the padrone accompanying us. 

‘What do you think of your friend’s copy of our pic- 
ture ?” asked the priest. 

‘‘Tconsider it an admirable copy,” I replied ; ‘‘and what 
is more, I imagine that if I were one of your parishionera, 
sir, I would prefer the new picture to the old.” 

‘So I think, too,” he said; ‘‘ but there are venerable 
people here who regard the removal of the old painting 
with something akin to horror. However,” he added, as 
he lighted a cigarette, ‘‘I think I can come to terms with 
them, if your friend will come to terms with me.” 

“‘T will give you seven hundred and fifty pesetas and a 
new frame, or, eight hundred and fifty and no frame,” 
said Smith. 

The padrone said that he would have to consult a 
friend, and asked if this was the ultimatum. Smith re- 
plied that it was the ‘‘ ultimate ultimatum,” and the sub- 
ject dropped. 

After our black: coffee we returned to the church, where 
T sat watching my young friend at work. He was also 
honored by the presence of a ragged but reverential 
group of the good citizens of Fuentarabia, who gathered 
behind him, in various and somewhat picturesque atti- 
tudes ; symphonies in brown. 

Smith accompanied mo to the station at Irun, the 
Pyrenees towering skyward, their wondrous purple so 
vivid yet so dreamy, their green so keen, so refreshing to 
the eye. 

“Tl get that picture,”-he -observed, as the train lum- 
bered over the bridge. 

I was so enchanted with Fuentarabia that I paid it two 
visits during the ensuing week, always to find my young 
friend engaged on his copy, which seemed to me to be 
now very perfect indeed. On the occasion of the last 
visit, a cloud was on his usually sunny brow. 

‘‘They—I mean the padrone and curate—want to buy 
my picture,” he wofully exclaimed, almost as I entered 
the church, ‘‘but don’t want to part with theirs. What 
do you think that they offered me ?—you’d never guess. 
A flock of goats. ‘Yes, sir; a flock of bumptious goats, 
that you can see skipping about the streets ; one of them 
bntted at you the last day you were over. Now isn’t this 
exquisite? Ain’t these Spaniards two hundred years 
behind the time? They’re as hard-up for coin as ever 
they can be, and yet they refuse eight hundred and fifty 
pesetas, or say over two hundred dollars, hard cash, and a 
new, although J say it, a bang-up picture for a dingy old 
dab, by a tenth-rate artist.” 

‘Then you’ve had your trouble for nothing.” 

“T guess so. It is to be decided to-day. I’m awfully 
glad that you are here. Come right up to the Fonda !” 

The artist was about washing up his brushes, when a 
small boy burst through a mysterious door, to inform 
Smith that the padrone would be glad to see him in the 
vestry. 

I nad only time to catch the train, and, as I left San 
Sebastian for Santandar by steamer on the following 
morning, I lost sight of Smith, the Sanche and the goats. 

This I did learn, however, from an acquaintance, whom 


I subsequently met at Burgos, and who had visited 
Fuentarabia : that the principal picture in the church 
had been cleaned by an American expert, the process being 
absolutety new. 

‘‘Oho! Master Smith,” I chuckled to myself, “so you 
did succeed in exchanging your new lamp for the old 
one !” 

When in London last year I met Smith at the Royal 
Academy Exhibition. 

“« What about that Sanche ?”’ I inquired. 

“© Oh, confound it! it wasn’t a Sanche at all. It wasa 
worthless daub. You see,’’ he added, “the light was so 
infernally bad that anybody would have been deceived.” 

‘‘Then the padrone got the best of the bargain ?”” 

Smith grinned as he replied : 

“‘T’m awfully sorry I didn’t take those goats.” 


OUR IRREPRESSIBLE TENOR. 


A certarn Mr. Biggs was the one and only tenor we 
possessed in a class of twenty members started by an 
energetic lady in our quiet little country town of Shal- 
lerton, and his price—as far as the singing was concerned 
—was obviously above rubies. 

This view of the matter entirely coincided with his own, 
and he assumed the airs of an ineffably superior being — 
an archangel among the heathen. 

There was not a member of the class who did not show 
him an almost obsequious deference to his face and avow 
detestation of him behind his back—a long-continued 
hypocrisy to which we reconciled our consciences hy 
arguing its necessity.. He was indispensable to the class, 
and there was nothing for it but to pocket our dislike and 
make a phenix of him, especially as the most trifling 
neglect or omission of the small attentions he considered 
his due was sure to produce a remark to the effect that 
he was thinking of leaving the class. Any statement of 
this kind infallibly brought us all, figuratively speaking, 
to his feet, and a chorus of entreaties that he would not 
desert us was poured into his well-pleased ear, and pre- 
vailed on him to continue his past favors. 

So dearly did he love the flattery bestowed on him on 
these occasions, that he not unfrequently fished for it by 
announcing his intention of giving up the class, ob- 
viously for no reason beyond a desire to be coaxed into 
recalling his decision. 

He was a tall, limp-looking individual of about forty, 
with narrow, sloping shoulders and somewhat of a stoop. 
The effect of an unusually receding forehead was height- 
ened by his habit of carrying his chin forward, while any 
expression that might have redeemed his face from dull 
inanity was rendered impossible by the fixed distortion of 
his nose and brow, necessitated by the exigencies : of ‘his 
eyeglass ; for he was one of those men whoare not. de- 
terred from wearing this fascinating decoration by the 
adverse conformation of face. 

Imagine the unconcealed disgust of the basses at seeing 
this personage surrounded by ladies, all lavishing adula- 
tion upon him! The wrath and contempt with which 
they twirled their mustachios, as they watched the group, 
their scornful looks and occasional puny attempts at. 
sarcasm—all these added immeasurably to the enjoyment 
of Mr. Biggs, who would lean against the mantelpiece, 
alternately staring superciliously at the envious crew, and 
casting languishing glances at the members’of what, with 
singularly original gallantry, he always called the “ fair 
sex.” At such times he was supremely content. 

If only he could have a witness of the immediate change 
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that took place when he left the room! An audible sigh 
of relief, and murmurs of ‘‘ Odious man!” ‘ Horrid 
creature !” ‘‘ Detestable fellow !” escaped the bosoms of 
the fatigued ladies, who then set to pulling him to pieces 
and holding him up to ridicule, apparently without any 
twinge of remorse at their doublefacedness, while the 
basses joined in the proceeding with a glee that was not 
unreasonably malicious. They mimicked him, they cari- 
catured him, and the ladies were convulsed with merri- 
ment. 

But his appearance at any moment was the signal for 
their resuming at once their obsequious manner, and the 
unsuspecting Mr. Biggs learnt to regard himself with com- | 
placency as more and more of a lady-killer. 

His dress grew more and more that of an elderly beau, 
while the simper and draw] in his manner increased with | 
his years. His one ambition in life was to be a social 
lion, and, having failed to establish his position in that 
character in any large and fashionable circle, he was ob- 
liged to be content with the simulated admiration of a 
country town. 

The story went—and subsequently proved to be true— 
that years ago he had such an intense faith in his own) 
vocal organs as to believe that he had only to present him- 
self and sing before the manager of any operatic combina- 
tion, to be recognized at once as a prize—a great catch— 
to be seized without delay. Accordingly, after cultivat- 
ing his Italian—and his hair—for a few months, and dub- 
bing himself Signor Bigi, he applied for admission to an 
operatic company and had his services accepted, though , 
without the eagerness he had expected. 

So far good ; the chasm between his present position 
and the summit of his profession would, he believed, be 
bridged over by a single step, for surely the most undis- 
cerning public would have sufficient sense to hail him. 
upon his first appearance as a star of the first magnitude. 
Alas ! it was not to be. He was fairly well received, it is 
true, and his solos met with moderate applause; but 
neither his appearance nor acting was prepossessing, and 
he was left at the end of the evening with an unavoidable 
consciousness that his success had been by no means the 
triumph he had looked for. At the end of a very short 
time, disgusted by the manager’s fault-finding, and at the 
want of taste manifested by an undiscriminating public, 
he quitted the stage, and, resuming the ordinary and 
scarcely euphonious name of Biggs, retired to Shallerton 
to lament the degeneracy of the time, and the hopeless 
barbarity of a world that, as he used to remark signifi- 
cantly, had been truly said to know nothing of its greatest 
men. 

But if society at large refused to lionize him, surely 
Shallerton would not overlook his claims. Mistaken as 
he was herein, the treatment he met with was far from: 
calculated to convince him of his error. Shallerton, if it: 
did not discover the greatness of Mr. Biggs as Mr. Biggs, ' 
did discover his greatness as the possessor of Mr. Biggs's ' 
voice, and, as we have seen, courted him accordingly. 
He was satisfied, believing himself to be the lion of the, 
place, and justified in adopting the ways and privileges of 
alion. He need not wait on the ladies—lions had only to 
receive gracefully the attentions of the ‘‘fair sex”; he 
need not be punctual—lions were permitted to exhibit a 
lordly indifference to the arrangements of other people ; 
he need not attend to the biton and instructions of the 
conductor—lions were not subject to dictation. 

The difficulties which this view of his position entailed’ 
upon the class will be patent to every one who compre- 
hends the circumstances of the case. Remember, he was 
our only tenor—without him the class must have broken 


up, while with him it prospered ; for his one powerful 
and true voice was quite sufficient to sustain the balance: 
of the parts. He was necessary to us ; and the knowledge 
of that fact increased his carelessness of our wishes and 
of the conductor’s directions. 

The meetings began nominally at eight o’clock, but we 
were constantly delayed by the non-appearance of Mr. 
Biggs. At length—when in despair we had taken our 
seats without him, and were trying over the separate 
parts, in a state of suspense lest he should not come at all 
—the door would open slowly and Mr. Biggs would enter, 
putting up his eyeglass and leisurely surveying the class 
to see who was there. 

Any bass in a similar position always sneaked to his 
seat as quietly and expeditiously as possible ; but not so 
our tenor, who would saunter up to Mrs. Rawlinson, the- 
hostess, and make a few condescending remarks to her, 
without offering any apology for his lateness, then cough 
to attract attention, and contrive to pass between Mr. 
| S¥ilman (the conductor) and the class on his way to his 
seat. There he would make a rustle with his music, and 
ask his neighbor questions as to what was going on, in a 
voice not the least subdued by the fact that the sopranos 
were singing. As to paying any attention himself to the 
conductor, that he evidently considered as something not 
to be expected of him. 

Suppose, for instance, he had # notion of the time at 
which a thing should be taken that differed from Mr. 
Gilman’s, it was by no means uncommon for him to mani- 
fest his difference of opinion by dragging the whole way 
through if he thought it ought to go slower, or hurrying 
if he wished it taken faster. 

Mr. Gilman, as keenly alive as the ladies to the neces- 
sity of propitiating the one representative of the tenor 
part, yet chafed inwardly at this persistent disregard of 
his ‘baton, and at last one day matters came to a4 crisis. 
Mr. Biggs was singing hard considerably ahead of the 
rest of the class, when Mr. Gilman brought down his baton 
on the stand with a:smart rap. 

“T really must request the tenors not to hurry on so 
fearfully in advance of the other voices !” he said, sharply, 
looking hard past Mr. Biggs—of whom, as Mr. Gilman was 
very well aware, ‘‘the tenors ” consisted. 

Mr. Biggs’s face was a study as he adjusted ‘his eyeglass 
and cast upon Mr. Gilman a look in which were mingled 
and concentrated perplexity, astonishment, and deep in- 
dignation. 

“Can the—does ‘the man mean me?” he whispered be- 
neath his breath ; then looked appealingly at the ladies, 
as if to ask, ‘‘Is this audacity permissible—tolerable ?”’ 

Mr. ‘Gilman, irritated, proceeded : ‘‘I make the beat 
perfectly clear—there can be no difficulty in following ;. 
and I really must beg that the whole performance may’ 
not be spoilt by the hurrying of one part.” 

‘« Perhaps,” said-Mr. Biggs, attempting sarcasm, “‘ you: 
scarcely understand, Mr. Gilman, that one part, though 
strictly in time, may appear hurried if the remaining 
parts are being dragged.” 

‘In this case the class, as a whole, was doing well,” re- 
plied Mr. Gilman, sharply ; ‘‘it was distinctly you who: 
took each note before the beat. The first requisite in 
class-singing is that each member should watch the baton, 
and go exactly with it.” 

“T maintain that the whole class, and I may add its 
,| conductor, were dragging just now!” said Mr. Biggs, 
superciliously. 

“That is not a remark for any member of a class to 
make,” retorted Mr. Gilman, hotly. ‘‘ As conductor, I 
have a right to expect that my beat should be followed, 
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OUR IRREPRESSIBLE TENOR. —“ MR. BIGGSS FACE WAS A STUDY AS HE ADJUSTED HIS EYEGLASS, AND CAST UPON MR. GILMAN 
4 LOOK IN WHICH WERE MINGLED PERPLEXITY, ASTONISHMENT AND DEEP INDIGNATION.” 
and not disobeyed, by individuals to suit their own idea | treated, in alarm at what might be the result of this dis- 
ot the fempo.” This was becoming more and more un- | pute. ‘Please, Mr.Gilman, change the piece and go on 
pleasant. The basses alone appeared to enjoy the novel | with something else for the present.” 
epectacle of Mr. Biggs catching it from the conductor. For that evening nothing more was said, but the next 
Mrs. Rawlinson glided up. day Mr. Biggs called on Mrs. Rawlinson and signified his 
‘* Please, please let the music be gone on with,” she en- ! intention of quitting the class. 


AN AMERICAN ECCENTRIC. 


“You see, my dear madam,” he 
said, with a sigh, as he dropped 
languidly into the easiest chair in 
her drawing-room, crossed his legs, 
put his head back and his chin 
forward, and pressed his finger-tips 
together —‘‘ you see, I cannot but 
feel that our friend Mr. Gilman had 
truth on his side when he said that 
a conductor should be supreme. 
In theory nothing can be more cer- 
tain, but practically—in this par- 
ticular instance—his supremacy is 
not possible while I belong to the 
class. It would be ridiculous ”— 
here Mr. Biggs simpered—-‘‘ for me 
to pretend to be unconscious of the 
fact that I am a far better musician 
than Mr. Gilman. He has studied 
much, I believe, but the seed has 
fallen on barren ground ; it bears 
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Rawlinson burst into a hearty 
laugh. ‘‘Poor dear!” she said, 
aloud ; then drawing a letter from 
her pocket, read over for the third 
time the following few lines which 
occurred in it : ‘‘ By-the-way, some 
old friends of ours, the Woodrufis, 
are going to settle as near neigh- 
bors of yours. I think you will 
find them an acquisition in every 
way, especially the two sons, who 
both sing tenor and will be valu- 
able additions to your singing 
class, if that still exists.” 

By the end of the day every 
member of the class had heard 
that Mr. Biggs had really ceased 
to belong to it, and that two new 
tenors would shortly take his 
place. The delight was universal. 

The poor man, disappointed of 


no fruit, my dear madam, it bears 
no fruit. I, on the other hand, am 
a born musician, and the inevitable 
sense of my superiority makes it peculiarly difficult for 
me to submit my judgment to his. May I therefore ask 
you to accept my resignation ?” 

He closed his eyes and leant back in sweet anticipation 
of the usual cry of dismay and subsequent adulation and 
entreaties. A sudden cold shower-bath could not have 
astonished him more than did Mrs. Rawlinson’s uncon- 
cerned reply. 

‘‘Of course you must do as you think best, Mr. Biggs. 

. We shall be sorry to lose you, but that cannot be helped, 
I suppose. . Must you really give it up ?”. 

Mr. Biggs sat up and stared at her, utterly taken aback 
by this unheard of indifference to his threat. 

**Well—yes ; really—I don’t know—you see, I con- 
sider at any rate, Mr. Gilman owes me an apology,” he 
stammered. ‘‘ Perhaps if he would make me one, and 
admit that it is better to consult me on doubtful points— 
perhaps in that case I might reconsider my decision.” 

Mrs. Rawlinson shook her head, and said, frankly : 

“T don’t at all think Mr. Gilman will make an apology 
to you—in 
fact, he thinks 
you owe him 
one.” 

He — the 
lion—owe any 
one an apol- 
ogy! This 
(and the care- 
less way in 
which Mrs. 
Rawlinson 
spoke) was 
quite too 
much for 
Mr. Biggs ; he 
rose, and, say- 
ing a feeble 
good-by, left 
the house. 

He had 
barely closed : : 
the door be- 0S 
hind him, 
when Mrs. 


LORD DEXTER AND HIS DOG. 


AN AMERICAN ECCENTRIC.— LORD DEXTER’S RESIDENCE, HIGH STLEET, NEWBURYPORT, 
MASSACHUSETTS, 


the looked-for blandishments and 
solicitations, was obliged, since he 
had not for a moment contem- 
plated really leaving the class, to eat humble pie, and 
himself signify his readiness to return. 


AN AMERICAN ECCENTRIC. 


In the hurry and stir of American life eccentricities are 
generally overlooked, or receive only a passing notice. 
They do not produce the impression usual in more staid 
communities, where all:runs in the same routine for cent- 
uries. But occasionally some oddity appears who makes 
a lasting impression. Such a one was Lord Timothy 
Dexter—as he chose to call himself—recollected as the 
author of a strange production called ‘‘ A Pickle for the 
Knowing Ones.” 

Timothy Dexter was born in Malden, Mass., January 22d, 
1747, and after serving an apprenticeship with a leather- 
dresser, he began business in Newburyport, and, being 
industrious and economical, seen found himself comfort- 
ably off. By his marriage, in 1770, he acquired such an 

addition as to 
= give him a 

SS : moderate for- 
tune. 

In addition 
to his regular 
business of 
selling leath- 
er, breeches, 
gloves, ‘‘sout- 
able for wim- 
men’s ware,” 
etc., he en- 
gaged in com- 
mercial spec- 
ulations and 
in various 
kinds of busi- 
ness, and was 
unusually 
successful. 
He traded 
with mer- 
chants and 
speculators in 
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‘the then Province of Maine, and was engaged to some 
extenf in the West India trade. He also purchased a 
large amount of what were called State securities, which 
were eventually redeemed at prices far exceeding their 
original cost. 

In his extraordinary production, ‘‘A Pickle for the 
Knowing Ones,” he thus describes two of his queer but 
successful ventures : 


“How Did Dexter make his money Inw ye says bying whale- 
bone for stain for ships in grosing three houndred & 40 tons bort 
all in boston salum and all in Noue york under Cover oppenly told 
them for my ships thay all Lafed so I had at my one prise I had 
four Couning men for Rouners thay sounded the horne as I told 
‘them to Act the fool I was foull of Cash I had Nine tun of silver on 
hand at that time all that time the Creaters more or Less Lafing it 
epread very fast heare is the Rub in fifty Days thay smelt A Rat 
found whare it was gone to Nouebry Port speklaters swarmed like 
-hell houns to be short with it I made seventey five per sent one tun 
and halfe of silver and over one more spec Drole A Nouf I Dreamed 
of warming pans three Nits that thay would doue in the west ingas 
I got not more than fortey two thousand put them in Nine vessele 
for difrent ports that tuck good hold I cleared sevinty nine 
per sent———the pans thay mad yous of them for Coucking very 
_good master for Coukey blessed good in Deade missey got Nise 
handed Now bourn my fase the best thing I Ever see in borne days 
I found I was very luckkey in spekkelation I Dreamed that the 
good book was Run Down in this Counntrey Nine years gone 80 
Low az halfe prise and Dull at that the bibbel I means I had the 
Ready Cash by holl sale I bort twelve per sent under halfe prise 
-thay Cost fortey one sents Each bibels twenty one thousand I put 
them into twenty one vessels for the westinges and sent A text 
that all of them must have one bible in Every familey or if not thay 
would goue to hell and if thay had Dun wiked file to the bibel and 
on thare Neas and kiss the bibel three times and Look up to heaven 
Annest for giveness my Capttens all had Compleat orders heare 
Coms the good Luk I made one hundred per sent & Littel over 
then I found I had made money A Nuf I hant speck A Lated sence 
old times by goverment secourities I made or cleared forty seven 
thousands Dolors that is the old A fare Now I toald the all the 
sekrett Now be still Let me A Lone Dont wonder Now more houe I 
got my money boaz T. DEXTER.” 


The fact was, as he stated, he made e corner in whale- 
bone, and was a heavy gainer by it ; while his wild ship- 
ment of warming-pans to the West Indies proved as for- 
tunate, the articles being bought up for a very different 
ase from that intended. 

Thus, in various ways ho added to his property, and in 
a few years he became a wealthy man. With wealth 
came the desire of distinction, and, as his vanity was inor- 
dinate, he spared no expense in obtaining the notoriety 
he sought. 

In the first place, he purchased an elegant house in 
High Street, Newburyport, and empellished it in his 
peculiar way. Minarets, surrounded with golden balls, 
were placed on the roof, a large gilt eagle was placed on 
the top, and a great variety of other ornaments. In front 
-of his house and land he caused to be erected between 
_ forty and fifty wooden statues, fall length and larger than 

Yife. The principal arch stood directly in front of his 
door, and on this staod the figures of Washington, 
Adams and Jefferson. There were also statues of William 
Pitt, Franklin, Bonaparte, George IV., Lord Nelson, Gen- 
-eral Morgan, Cornplanter, an Indian Chief, Jack Tar, 
Traveling Preacher, Maternal Affection, two Grenadiers, 
four Lions and one Lamb; and, conspicuous among 
them, were two images of Dexter himself, one of which 
held a label with the inscription: ‘‘I am the first in the 
East, the first in the West, and the greatest philosopher 
in the Western world.” 

In order that the interior of his house should corre- 
pond with the exterior, the most costly furniture was im- 
ported from France, and the walls hung with paintings 
brought from Holland and other parts of Europe. A 


library was also provided, but how large or valuable w> 
are not able to say. An elegant coach, with a span of 
beautiful cream-colored horses, was procured, on which 
was painted his coat-of-arms, with the baronial support- 
ers, after the manner of the English nobility. With this 
equipage he took the title of Lord Dexter, because, as he 
said, it was ‘‘the voice of the people at Large.” He was 
sometimes called the Marquis of Newburyport. 

Having completed the embellishments of his house and 
gardens, Lord Dexter busied himself in receiving the 
visits of the crowds who were drawn by curiosity to his 
house. His gardens were thrown open fo their inspec- 
tion, and he was liberal to all, The fame of his hospital- 
ity attracted as many visitors as the fame of his images. 
To gratify his vanity he selected, in imitation of European 
princes, s poet laureate; this was no other than his 
former apprentice, Jonathan Plummer, Jr.,a native of 
Newbury. They had once been associated as master and 
apprentice, but now stood in the relation of patron and 
poet. From the autobiography of Plummer—a very curi- 
ous and scarce production of 244 pages—the following 
extract is taken, which may serve to give some idea of the 
versatility of his genius : ‘‘I had,” says he, ‘‘ some prac- 
tice as a physician, and earned something with my pen, 
but, for several years, was obliged chiefly to follow vari- 
ous kinds of business accounted less honorable, viz. : 
Farming, repeating select passages from authors, selling 
halibu$, sawing wood, selling books and ballads in tho 
streets, serving as postboy, filling beds with straw aml 
wheeling them to the owners thereof, collecting ragy, 
etc.” 

He had previously served one or two campaigns as a 
soldier, and on his return from the wars he taught school 
for some time in New Hampshire. The ballads which he 
hawked about were generally his own composition- 
Every horrid accident, bloody murder, a shipwreck, or 
any other dreadful catastrophe, was sure to be followeL 
by a statement of the facts, a sermon anda poem. In the 
capacity of ballad maker and monger he attracted the 
notice of Dexter, in whose service he entered, for a small 
salary, as poet laureate. He wore a livery, consisting of 
a black frock-coat adorned with stars and fringes, a 
cocked hat and black breeches. 

He was crowned, in the garden of his patron, with a 
wreath of parsley instead of laurel ; but the ceremony 
was interrupted before its completion by a mob of boys, 
and both patron and poet put to flight. 

How well Dexter was satisfied with the praises of tha 
poet we are not informed, but feeling, probably, that no 
person but himself could do justice to the ideas which ha 
wished to present to the public, he commenced writing 
for the press. Several of these effusions were printed in 
the newspapers. The larger part of them, written at dif- 
ferent times, are embodied in ‘‘ A Pickle for the Knowing 
Ones,” a large edition of which was published by himself 
and given away. In this edition not a stop or a mark 
was used in any line of his writings ; but in the second 
edition one entire page was filled with periods, colons, 
commas and dashes, with a recommendation from the 
author to his readers to use them where they were wanted 
in the work—or, in his own language, ‘‘to peper and 
soolt it as they pleased.” 

Dexter had two children, Samuel and Nancy, neither of 
whom was distinguished for strength of intellect. The 
son was a dissipated prodigal, and died young. 

His own temper was irascible, and several stories are 
told of the excesses into which it would sometimes lead 
him. He ordered his painter, Mr. Babson, to place tha 
word ‘‘ Constitution” on the scroll in the hand of tha 
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figure. of Jefferson, which the latter, knowing the artist 
designed it to represent the Declaration of Independence, 
refused to do. Dexter was so incensed by this refusal 
that he went into the house and brought out a pistol, 
which he deliberately fired at the painter ; but he was a 
poor shot, and the ball, missing its object, entered the 
side of the house. 

At another time, seeing a countryman, as he thought, 
rather impudently viewing his premises, he ordered: his 
son to fire at the stranger. He refused to do so, when the 
father threatened to shoot him unless he complied ; his 
son then. obeyed. The stranger escaped unhurt, but en- 
tered a complaint, and Lord Timothy was, in conse- 
quence, sentenced to the House of Correction for several 
months, He-went thither in his own coach, priding him- 
self-on being the first man who had been to the county 
house in his own carriage, drawn by two splendid horses. 
He soon grew tired, however, of his confinement, and 
procured a release which, it was said, cost him a thousand 
dollars. 

‘‘Not insensible that he must share the common lot, 
Dexter, many years before his death, prepared himself a 
tomb. It was the basement story of his summer-house, 
magnificently fitted, and open to the light of day. His 
coffin, made of the best mahogany which he could find, 
superbly lined and adorned with silver handles, he kept 
in a room of the house, and took great pleasure in exhib- 
iting it to visitors—at other times it was locked up. 
Soon after his death-apparatus was prepared, Dexter got 
up @ mock-funeral, which, with all but his family and a 
few associates, was to pass as real. Various people in the 
town were invited by card, who came and found the 
family clad in mourning, and preparations for the funeral 
going forward. The burial service was read by a wag, 
who then pronounced s bombastic eulogy upon the dé- 
ceased. ‘he mourners moved:in procession to the tomb 
in the garden, the coffin was deposited, and they returned 
to the large hall. where a sumptuous entertainment was 
provided. 

While the feast was going on a very loud noise at- 
tracted the guests to the kitchen, where they beheld the 
arisen lord caning his wife. for not having shed a tear 
during the ceremony. He entered: the hall with the as- 
tonished mourners in high spirits, joined in the rout, 
threw money from the window. to the crowd of boys, 
and expressed his satisfaction with everything except 
the indifference of his wife and the silence of the 
belis."’ 

Lord Dexter died at his house on the 26th of October, 
1806, in his sixtieth year, and, by direction of the Board 
of Health, his remains were interred in the common 
burying-place. His grave is marked by a simple stone. 

We give a very excellent and faithful representation of 
Lord Dexter in his walking-habit, and the likeness of the 
dog is equally perfect. The dog was perfectly black, and 
the skin as entirely free from hair as that of an elephant. 


THE STORY OF SIGNBOARDS. 


Tux signboard was the earliest kind of advertising 
practiced, and was in use at a very ancient time. Whose 
bright intellect first hit upon the idea is not known, but 
its use dates back to the time when men began to tradu 
and dicker. The lithe nilotic-looking traders of ancient 
Thebes and Memphis were adepts in the science of sign- 
boards, as were also the lean, bearded, turhaned Assyrian 
and Babylonian. This was at least two thousand years 
vefore Christ. 


The first signboards were nothing more than pictures 
of the goods sold within. When the large mass of people 
could not read, it was necessary for shopkeepers and 
traders to call the attention of customers by some rude 
device. If a man kept sandals and shoes for sale, a rep- 
resentation of a sandal hung above the door announced 
the fact. So, if he were a fishmonger or a jeweler, he 
simply hung out a wooden fish or a pair of scales, In 
the buried cities of Pompeii and Herculaneum many of 
these signboards have been found. A baker’s sign at 
Pompeii represented an ass bearing a huge cruet, which 
would be mysterious enough if we did not know that 
the loaves of bread in that city were stamped with this 
uncouth device. 

During the middle ages shops and inns were desig- 
nated by the quaintest signs imaginable. Even as late 
as the time of Addison, a writer in the Spectator com- 
plained of the street being ‘‘ filled with blue boars, black 
swans and red lions.’”’ 

The same writer, in speaking of the singular com- 
binations to be met with, remarks: ‘‘The fox and the 
goose may be supposed to have met; but what has the 
fox and the seven stars to do together? And when did 
the lamb and dolphin ever meet except upon a sign- 
post ?” 

Some of these curious combinations came about ip a 
way that was natural enough. For instance, a glover who 
sold gloves at the Sign of the Angel, wishing to indicate 
the kind of goods he sold, took for his sign a rather 
chunky angel grasping a long glove or gauntlet. In re- 
ferring to this particular shop, people confounded the 
sign of the shop with the picture of the goods sold within, 
and termed it the ‘‘ Angel and Glove.” In the same way 
we have the Lamb and Breeches, the Negro and Comb, 
and the Lion and Shoe. Sometimes an apprentice who 
had served out his time, and was setting up in business 
for himself, would add the sign of a master under whom 
he had learned his trade to that which he chose for him- 
self. One young man, who had served his apprenticeship 
at a shop called the Three Nuns, chose a hare for his 
device, and added to it his master’s sign, which thus 
became the Three Nuns and a Hare, a most absurd 
combination. 

Innkeepers very often put up for signs the coats-of- 
arms of their patrons or of the great man of the neigh- 
borhood, and their houses would be called after them, 
the Somerset Arms, the Norfolk Arms, etc. The King’s. 
Arms was naturally a great favorite, and was represented 
by the English coat-of-arms, which, as is well known, has 
for supporters a lion and a unicorn. Not unfrequently, 
in speaking of the house, travelers would designate it by 
the individual names of the supporters, and in time the 
King’s Arms would give place to the Lion and Unicorn. 
In the same manner the Warwickshire Arms became the 
Bear and Ragged Staff, and the Gloucestershire Arms the 
Boar's Head. 

Again, the tenant or dependant of a house bearing a 
lion’s gules for its crest, in adopting the crest as the sign 
of his shop or inn, as the most natural thing in the world, 
would translate the heraldic term literally and paint a 
red lion upon his signboard. This accounts for all the 
White Bulls, Blue Boars, Black Swans, Golden Eagles, 
Three Cranes, and other fanciful names, which any one 
who has taken up an old English book must have stum- 
bled across. 

Some of the old innkeepers and ale-sellers were in the 
habit of embellishing their signs with bits of doggerel 
verse, some of which are very curions, One of these who 
had opened an ale-house in the neighborhood of four 
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others called respectively the Bear, the Angel, the Ship | unknown, and those who did business at night must 


and the Three Cups, wrote under his sign : 


“My white horse shall bite the Bear, 
And make the Angel fly ; 
Shall turn the Ship her bottom up, 
And drink the Three Cups dry.” 


The sign of the Fox at a country inn bore the following 
quaint inscription : 

“T ham a cunen Fox 
You see. Ther his 
No harm attached 
To me. It ‘s my Mrs. 
Wish to place mo 
Here, to let you no 
She sells good Beere,” 


An innkeeper at Warwickshire, who was determined 
that the public should not complain for any reminder of 
the scriptural text, wrote as follows under his sign : 

“Stop, brave boys, and quench your thirst, 
If you won't drink, your horses murst.” 


The invitation, if not the rhyme, must have compelled 


notify the public of the fact in this manner. 
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‘«* Every nation and tribe under heaven.’ Let me see,” 
and Miss Stuyvesant counted on her fingers. ‘An Italian 
—does he call himself a prince ? Yes, I believe he does. 
Well, then, an Italian prince ; a Russian nobleman ; an 
English lord, wife and seven children—there’s luck in 
odd numbers ; a French general, with an interesting scar 
on his left cheek—just such a scar as a good general 
ought to have ; a Japanese student, distrait, and all that ; 
a California gambler—at least he looks like a gambler, 
and I believe he comes from San Francisco ; a United 
States Senator—he will never want to go back to Con- 
gress if half that the newspapers say of him is true; an 
Irish patriot. who looks as if he was aching to make 
a speech on his suffering country ; a Swedish—Swedish 
—well, as he doesn’t seem to be anything in particular, 


assent. T'll call him 

The use of an ambassa- 
sign - boards dor. That 
at present is sounds well. 
mostly con- He is a tall 
fined to inns man, and it’s 
ane public- a — long 

ouses. word.” 

Their reign : “I hope 
has passed , your list is 
away, with mot yet ex- 
many of the - hausted,Miss 
other petty Stuyvesant. 
but incon- It is too in- 
venient cus- teresting to 
toms of a becutshort.’ 
rude. age. “That is 
There are not my fault, 
some notable sir, I didn’t 
exceptions, imagine it 
however. worth while 
Striped poles to include 
are still used , - the few com- 
as signs for ; monplace 
Sanbara’ AN ECCENTRIC AMERICAN.— LORD DEXTER CANING HIS WIFE,— SEE PAGE 605, ‘ive tna 


shops. The origin of these date back to the time when the 
barbers were also professed chirurgeons or blood-letters. 
Formerly blood -letting was the common remedy for 
almost every disease. When a patient was desirous of 
being bled he went to his barber, who made him grasp a 
pole during the operation, as that was supposed to make 
the blood run more freely. This pole was painted red so 
that the blood-stains might not show so much. When not 
being used it was hung outside of the door, and the linen 
bandages employed in the operation were sometimes 
twisted around it to dry. In this waya striped pole came 
to be recognized as the regular sign of a barbers’ shop. 
At one time it was the fashion for barbers to put out 
a blue-and-white pole, while surgeons used a red-and- 
white one. 

The three gilded balls which denote a pawnbroking 
establishment are part of the ancient coat-of-arms of 
Lombardy, where the first bankers originated. In the 
old time bankers were accustomed to advance money on 
valuables, and thus were gradually transformed into 
pawnbrokers. The balls were formerly painted a blue 
color. The colored lights in the windows of apothecaries 
are a reminiscence of the days when street-lamps were 


we have on board, like you and me, for instance. Ah, 
here comes the French general. I always see the scar 
first.” 

Mr. Clyde drew back as the gentleman approached. 
He might be very erect on the tented field, but on the 
steamer-deck his hearing was a little unsteady. 

“You are facing vhe wind, Miss Stuyvesant,” was his 
remark, as he laid his hand on the arm of a chair in 
which she was reclining. 

‘As you face the music. general,” she answered. ‘I 
am trying to be brave in a woman's way.” 

‘Very fair weather for this time of year,” remarked 
the United States Senator, John Morgan, who joined the 
group. ‘‘Not a very large company either, so everybody 
can be sociable.” 

‘Yes, if they so desire,” was the lady’s reply. ‘‘ The 
worst part of that fact being that they must be, m a 
measure, whether they wish it or not.” 

She opened a book which lay in her lap, looked over a 
few pages, closed it, and occupied herself in twisting her 
fingers through the fringe of the hood she wore. Miss 
Stuyvesant was evidently bored, and not anxious to con- 
ceal the fact. 
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The clouds were settling down heavily ; a few drops of 
rain began to fall; then gave place to snowflakes, which 
danced through the chilly air. But there was no wind, 
and most of the passengers were on deck. Of course 
shuffleboard and quoits received due attention. 

To those who cared nothing for such exhilarating sports, 
were not addicted to cards, and had read through all the 
novels in general circulation, there was but one other at- 
traction—Miss Stuyvesant. With the exception of the 
wife of the English lord, she was the only lady on board. 
She was handsome ; always witty, entertaining when she 
chose to be, and was seldom without a group about her, 
each one of the number showing the most marked admira- 
tion. 

But Miss Stuyvesant evidently found it dull on the 
steamer. Perhaps she had crossed the ocean before, and 
unfavorably compared the voyage to more pleasant ones 
which had preceded it. 

But she was a woman who gave no history of her past, 
no hint of her future, and she was not one of whom people 
would venture to ask questions. ‘‘New York” stood 
against her name on the passenger-list, and the Mongolia 
was en route for Glasgow. That was all that was known 
of her. 

The Japanese student evidently disapproved of her, but 
then he was not accustomed to seeing women use such 
freedom in speech and action. 

The Swede understood very little English, and spoke 
Ress. The Italian prince was only nineteen, and had ap- 
parently not reached an emotional stage of existence ; the 
Californian played euchre most persistently with three of 
the ‘commonplace Americans,” and the English lord was 
afflicted with the rheumatism. 

With these exceptions, all the gentlemen on board were 
interested in the lady, some enough so as to be very un- 
comfortable in their minds. 

John Morgan wondered what she would think of that 
elegant house of his ‘‘ out West,” which had been three 
years without a mistress. The French general, who had 
long since ‘‘ done with war’s alarms,” was sure she would 
enjoy Paris, and Mr. Clyde’s memorandum-book was filled 
with distracted arithmetical problems, wherein he tried 
to prove that fifteen hundred dollars could luxuriously 
support two persons, and leave a slight surplus over. 

‘How do you gentlemen manage to live without the 
daily papers ?” Miss Stuyvesant suddenly asked one day. 
“I saw one of you reading a Herald this morning, pro- 
bably for the sake of keeping in mind what a newspaper 
is like. Ishould enjoy looking at it myself, Mr. Sar- 
gent.” 

‘‘With pleasure, Miss Stuyvesant.’ 

He took it at once from his coat-pocket. 

“Tt was my last purchase before leaving New York. I 
gave the boy half a dollar for it, having no further use for 
American money. You ought to have seen his face.” 

There was a general laugh. 

“Ts there any special news in it ?”’ Miss Stuyvesant 
aske |, carelessly, as she turned it over ; ‘‘ though it could 
scarcely be ealled ‘news ’ at this late day.” 

‘‘ Well, there’s a fine editorial on the great Belden sen- 
sation. That’s the bother of spending ten days on the 
ocean. Now, I'd give fifty dollars this minute if I knew 
whether they’ve discovered anything more.” 

‘“‘ Ah, yes,” Miss Stuyvesant replied ; ‘‘I remember. It 
was the talk of the city when we sailed.” 

‘“*You could not have felt much interest in it, Miss 
Stuyvesant, if it has left your mind already.” 

“No, not nearly as much as you seem to do. But, 
really, those affairs seldom interest me, Crime is an old 
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story to the world—murders, robberies, the whole long 
list. Cain killed Abel. Murder has ceased to have any 
novelty since the first one was committed. All these 
modern exploits are only variations on the original 
theme.” 

‘But I’m sure,” emphatically remarked Mr. Sargent, 
persistently adhering to the subject, ‘‘ that the Belden 
mystery will sooner or later be cleared up. I saw Holt 
the day before we left—Holt, the detective, you know. 
He believed he could put his finger on his man in 
Europe.” 

“In Europe! Then the arm of the law is net only 
strong, but long,” laughed Miss Stuyvesant. 

“« Of course he telegraphed,” remarked Mr. Clyde. 

‘* Most likely. He’s got a brother over there now help- 
ing him work up the case. They’re shrewd ; but, as I 
was saying, I’d give fifty dollars to know what’s been dis- 
covered since we left.” 

The senator came up with a dish of fruit in his hand. 

“Now, Miss Stuyvesant——” 

The words were cut short by a man who lurchea 
heavily from the smoking-room, jostling the plate from 
Mr. Morgan’s hand. It was the Californian, as Miss 
Stuyvesant called him. He stared at Mr. Morgan ; then, 
without a word of apology, turned on his heel and walked 
down the deck. 

The gentleman stood petrified. 

‘‘ Well,” he said, slowly, as he stood looking after him, 
‘if that rascal was sober I’d knock him down. He'll 
answer for this when the whisky——” 

“But, Mr. Morgan, you surely don’t think that was 
done on purpose ?” 

It was Miss Stuyvesant who asked the question. 

“Tshouldn’t, if he had said aword ; but he didn’t, and 
he looked ugly, too.” 

“‘Our passenger from San Francisco is evidentiya little 
reckless,” remarked Mr. Sargent. ‘Captain Allen inter- 
fered last night in high-play poker, I understood, that was 
going on between the gentlemen. There were high 
words, too, and a splendid diamond cross that he staked 
was——” 

Mr. Clyde sprang to his feet. His quick eye had no- 
ticed what others might have failed to see—a curious pallor 
that crept around the lips of the lady as she listened. 

**You are not well,” he said, impulsively, as he bent 
over her. 

Her eyes flashed, angrily, one might have thought, as 
she motioned him away with her hand. 

“Nonsense, Mr. Clyde !—and to inteprupt an interest- 
ing story in that way ! Dol look pale?” She rubbed her 
cheek with her hand. ‘Is it all right now ?” she asked, 
smiling wpon him as if in atonement for her previous 
words. ‘‘And the diamond cross, Mr. Morgan ?” she 
added, turning toward *that gentleman. 

‘Oh, that’s all right. Of course the captain stopped 
that sort of business, but he says he shall keep a sharp 
eye on him for the rest of the voyage. I guess he’s a 
queer customer.” 

That evening, Clyde, pacing the deserted deck, his 
mind still occupied on the distracting fifteen hundred 
dollar problem, heard voices at the stern of the vessel, 
behind the wheelhouse. 

“*Curse you!’ The ejaculation was in a man’s voice, 
hoarse, suppressed, but distinctly audible. ‘‘I’ll stand no 
interference from you, do you hear ?” 

“But you are watched—you——” 

There was the sound of a blow, a low moan, and Mr. 
Clyde, springing forward at the sound of the familiar 
voice, caught the shrinking form of Miss Stuyvesant, as 
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she staggered back from an uplifted arm. In the dark- 
ness a man’s figure stole away noiselessly, 

“For God’s sake—Miss Stuyvesant !” 

She lay on his breast in an agony of tearless sobs, 
which shook her from head to foot. He was wild with 
apprehensions of he knew not what. 

She grew calm in a moment more, but he still held her, 
and stroked her hair caressingly, longing yet not daring 
to speak. 

“Mr. Clyde, I am grateful that it is you. 
as you have been. I have no one else.” 

‘Your friend! Oh, if I might only——” 

There was no mistaking the passion in his voice. 

“No, no,” she broke in ; ‘‘if you are my friend you will 
spare me—everything.”’ 

She lifted his hand and laid her cheek softly down 
upon it. 

“Poor boy !’ she whispered, as if to herself, not him. 

‘*What can I do for you?” he asked, as soon as he 
could command his voice. 

‘‘Nothing, nothing,” she answered, hopelessly. ‘‘My 
life came to an end long ago. Only forget what you have 
seen and heard. I thank you that you ask me no ques- 
tions. I cannot tell you my miserable story—nor his.” 

She stood upright as she finished speaking, drawing 
her shawl up over her head. Once more she looked the 
stately, elegant Miss Stuyvesant. 

Her companion gazed at her, perplexed, speechless, as 
with the word ‘‘Good-night ” she turned from him and 
walked away. 


* * * * * * 


Be my friend, 


The Mongolia had been out nine days. Her passengers 
hourly waxed impatient for the sight of the land they 
were soon to reach. Ulsters and slouched hats had been 
exchanged for broadcloth and ‘‘stovepipes,” and while 
trunks were being hauled from the hold of the vessel, the 
transfigured owners gayly exchanged good wishes, and 
hopes for a future meeting, as they congratulated each 
other on » near release from ‘‘ a life on the ocean wave.” 

As usual, Miss Stuyvesant had many friends about her, 
but during these last days it was always Mr. Clyde who 
stood nearest and seemed most in favor. : 

The little packet which was to convey them to shore 
came steaming close up to the side of the great ship as 
she lay at anchor in sight of Greenock. The first persons 
to step on board the steamer were two gentlemen, one of 
whom Sargent greeted effusively. 

‘Why, Holt! You here ?” 

The gentlemen shook hands, while his companion, with 
keen eye and alert movement, made his way to that part 
of the deck where, apart from the rest, with an unlighted 
cigar between his teeth, stood the Californian. All eyes 
were upon them. It took less than a minute for the few 
words exchanged between them. 

The passenger from San Francisco drew a pistol from 
his pocket, only to have it sent spinning over the side of 
the vessel, while Holt, springing forward, helped secure 
his wrists in handcuffs, with a professional dexterity for 
which he was unprepared. All the men gathered around 
the group. 

** My prisoner, gentlemen,” explained the officer ; ‘“‘ ar- 
rested for the great Belden diamond robbery in New 
York.” 

A woman fell at the criminal’s feet—Miss Stuyvesant, 
her ashen face crushed down upon the heavy boot with 
which he spurned her from him. 

‘‘ Allow me to introduce my wife before leaving yon, 
gentlemen, As for her name, you ean read it in the 


papers. At any rate, it will never be Morgan or Clyde,” 
he added, with a vicious look at the two. 

‘For shame! for shame!” shouted the first-named 
gentleman, while the latter raised her from the deck. 

The officer moved on toward the saloon, his prisoncr 
fcllowing. 

“‘You must take me, too, for I cannot leave my hus- 
band.” 

They were the last words her fellow-passengers ever 
heard Miss Stuyvesant speak, while with uncovered 
heads they watched her as she disappeared down the 
companionway. 


THE SHORTEST WAY HOME. 


“Tue shortest way by half a mile— 
I come so very often by it— 
Is up the road across the stile, 
And through the meadow. Shall we try it?” 
The days were not without a charm 
When talking soft and looking silly, 
My love and I walked arm-in-arm, 
And lanes were lone and fields were stilly. 


We found so many things to say, 
That always in the shiny weather 
We took the—well, the shorter way, 
To be a longer time together. 
We spoke about—(but, goodness knows 
Our topies of confabulation)— 
About the weather, I suppose, 
The crops, the harvest, and the nation, 


At all events, although the talk 
Was neither wise nor very witty, 
We ended each successive walk 
With ‘‘ Home already: what a pity!” 
We might have lost a little ground 
Through coming by the road selected 
But both agreed that we had found 
The journey shorter than expected. 


Can Life’s experiment support 
The paradox that Love proposes ? 
Does any path seem very short, 
Unless it be a path of roses ? 
We seldom find the nearor way ; 
And if we hit upon and take it, 
By creeping on from day to day, 
It seems as long as length can make, 


The road to Fame is never brief, 
The way to Wealth is dull and dreary: 
All earthly rowtes, in my belief, 
Are very long and very weary. 
Nay—one that leads through care and strife 
Is short, when mortals once begin it: 
We take the “ near: cut” out of life, 
Although we take the longest in it. 


HOOKS-AND-EYES. 

For more than a dozen years the manufacture of hooks- 
and-eyes for women’s and children’s dresses may be said 
to have been dead, buttons having s uperseded them. But. 
there are indications that hooks-and-eyes are again to 
come into use, at least to a considerable extent. If this 
should prove to be the case it will gladden the hearis 
of some who have preserved their machinery from the 
scrap-heap. 

Thirty years ago the State of Connecticut had manu- 
factories within her territory that produced these little 
articles to the value of $112,000 annually, at fifteen cents 
a gross. Previous to 1830 or thereabout, hooks-and-eyes 
were made by hand and sold at $1.50 per gross. The 
machines for making hooks-and-eyes are quite ingenious, 
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those for the hooks being capable of making ninety per 
minute, while those for the eyes 120 per minute. That 
for making the hooks takes the wire from a reel through 
a straightener, cuts off the wire to the exact length, when 
a blade strikes the piece in the middle of its length, and 


THE FIRST MEERSCHAUM PIPE. 


the double end of the hook, and a presser flattens the end 
to a ‘“‘swan bill.” The eye is formed in another machine, 
but by means of similar appliances. 

Brass wire is used for silvered hooks and eyes, and iron 
wire for the black or japanned goods. The silver coating 


two side blades, moving simultaneously, bend the wire | is made by mixing an acid precipitate of silver with 
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double, laying the two halves of its length close together 
and parallel. Then two pins rise, one on each side of the 
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common salt and _ the 
cream of tartar of com- 
merce to produce a paste. 
Certain proportions of 
this paste and of the brass 
hooks-and-eyes are placed 
in a tumbling- barrel, and 
by attrition and affinity 
the brass and silver unite. 
The articles, as they come 
from the tumbling- barrel, 
are a lustreless white, but 
are polished by being 
placed in cotton - cloth 
bags with bar-soap and 
rubbed with hot water 
under the vibrating arm 
of a washing-machine. 


THE FIRST MEER- 
SCHAUM PIPE. 


In 1723 there lived in 
Pesth, the capital of Hun- 
gary, Karol Kowates, a 
shoemaker, whose ingenu- 
ity in cutting and carving 
on wood, ete., brought 
him into contact with 
Count Andrassy, with 
whom he became a favor- 
ite. The count, on his 
return from a mission to 
Turkey, brought home 
with him a piece of 
whitish clay, which had 
been presented to him as 
a curiosity, on account of 
its light specific gravity. 

It struck the shoemaker 
that, being porous, it must 
be well adapted for pipes, 
as it would absorb the 
nicotine. The experiment 
was tried, and Karol cut 
a pipe for the count and 
one for himself. But in 
the pursuit of his trade 
he could not keep his 
hands clean, and many a 
piece of shoemaker’s wax 
became attached to the 
pipe. The clay, however, 
instead of assuming 
a dirty appearance when Karol wiped it off, received 
wherever the wax had adhered to it a clear brown polish, 


ends of the wire, to form the eyes of the hook, and two | instead of the dull white it had previously had. Attribut- 


semi-rotating pushers bend the ends round the pins, 
making the eyelets for sewing the hook on to the fabric. 
The unfinished hook is still perfectly flat, when a hori- 


ing the change to its proper source, he waxed the whole 
surface, and, polishing the pipe again, smoked it, and 
noticed how beautifully it colored, and how more 


tal pin, and vertical bender working upward, curve | sweetly the pipe smoked after being waxed. 
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OF NEW YORK CHURCHES. 


By Evert A. DUycKINCK. 


Tue Episcopal Church, notwithstanding the zeal and 
activity of its opponents, continued to gain ground in the 
city. Its alliance with the Mother Church of England, 
and its consequent connection with the state, secured it 
the steady support of the Government officials in the 
Province ; it had a large endowment of land ; to a certain 
extent was assisted by legislation ; various social influences 
were in its favor; and, what is not to be forgotten in the 
estimate of its advantages, it was faithfnlly served by its 
clergy, a body of men carefully selected, and trained in 
the best school of missionary experience, whose piety and 
moderation were illus- 
trated in long terms 
of ministerial labor. 
The first rector of 
Trinity, the Rev. Mr. 
Vesey, held the office 
for half a century ; he 
was succeeded at his 
death, in 1746, by a 
man of kindred ami- 
able character, the 
Rey. Henry Barclay, 
who had previously 
been employed as a 
missionary to the Mo- 
hawk Indians. Dur- 
ing his rectorship the 
second Episcopal 
church in the city was 
built—St. George’s, a 
chapel of ease, as it 
was called, in associa- 
tion with Trinity. The 
location chosen for it 
was in what was then 
a crowded and ill-built 
part of the city, the 
population, following 
the line of the New 
England communica- 
tion, having mainly 
extended on the east- 
ern side of the town. 
Six lots were pur- 
chased from Colonel 
Beekman on the street 
bearing his name, near 
the ‘‘swamp,” at the cost of six hundred and forty-five 
pounds currency ($1,612.50), which was voluntarily paid 
by the inhabitants of Montgomery Ward, in which the 
property was situated. The Archbishop of Canterbury 
gave ten pounds sterling ($50.00), and Sir Peter Warren 
one hundred pounds sterling, toward the building of the 
chapel, which was opened for divine worship on the 1st of 
July, 1752. It is described as a very neat edifice, built 
after the plan of Robert Crommelin, a member of the 
Vestry, and an architect of considerable taste and skill. 
It was faced with hewn stone, and tiled ninety-two feet in 
length, exclusive of the chancel, and seventy-two feet in 
breadth. The steeple, which was lofty but irregular, 
furnished with a fine large bell which cost about $500, was 
one hundred and seventy-five feet in height.* This church 


eo 
* Berrian’s “ History of Trinity Church,” p. 82. 
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remained till 1811 associated with Trinity Church, when 
it was endowed by the latter with liberal grants of land 
from the Queen’s Farm property, and entered upon an 
independent organization as St. George’s Church. The 
grant of land was increased in 1813. The following year 
the church, excepting the walls, was destroyed by fire, and 
in 1815 was rebuilt at the expense of Trinity Church. 
Writing in 1847, Dr. Berrian says : ‘‘ Upon a careful esti- 
mate of the present value of the lands with which St. 
George’s was endowed by Trinity Church, and the various 
gifts and grants of this munificent corporation, the total 

amount cannot be set 

down at less than 

$220,000.” It was this 

wealth which enabled 


the corporation to 
build. the present 
costly St. George’s 


Church on Stuyvesant 
Park. The old Church 
in Beekman Street, oc- 
cupied for some time 
as a missionary station, 
was finally removed in 
1868. 

In 1764, on the death 
of Dr. Barclay—whose 
family has since been 
so honorably distin- 
guished in New York, 
in the virtues of his 
son and_ grandson, 
Thomas and Anthony 
Barclay, who succes- 
sively held the office 
of British Consul in 


the city—the Rev. 
Samuel Auchmuty was 
appointed rector of 


Trinity Church. A na- 
tive of Boston, Mass., 
he was educated at 
Harvard, and, after his 
ordination by the 
Bishop of London, be- 
came, in 1748, assist- 
ant minister and cate- 
chist at Trinity. He 
had thus been sixteen years connected with the parish 
in active service when he was called to preside over it. 
He found the Church in New York in a flourishing con- 
dition. Ten years only had elapsed after the opening of 
St. George’s Chapel when a third was projected by the 
Corporation of Trinity. The building of St. Paul’s 
Chapel was determined upon at the close of 1763, and 
the corner-stone was laid the following May. Dr. Auch- 
muty thus found the work in progress. 

The ground on which it was built—a portion of the 
Queen Anne gift—at the time the work was decided 
upon was covered with a field of wheat, and the vicinity 
presented a rural appearance. On the west, where its 
tower and spire were finally erected, the church looked 
upon the Hudson and the rising hills of New Jersey, on 

| what was then an uninterrupted view ; on the east its 
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portico faced the public city grounds known as the Com- 
mons. A more pleasing object can scarcely be conceived 
than was presented to the citizens of that day, as this 
graceful structure, still substantially unaltered, rose in 
this beautiful situation. Its architect was a Scotchman 
named McBean, a pupil, as is supposed, of the London 
architect Gibbs, whose Church of St. Martin’s-in-the- 
Fields is said to have furnished a model for the interior. 
The building was sufficiently advanced to be opened for 
divine service on the 30th of October, 1766. The occa- 
sion was one of unusual ceremony. The clergy and 
various officers of Trinity, attended by the Mayor and 
Corporation of the city, waited upon Governor Sir Henry 
Moore, at Fort George, and were accompanied by him 
and General Gage, the commander of the royal forces in 
the city, to the chapel. There, after appropriate services, 
& sermon was preached by the rector, Dr. Auchmuty, and 
by special permission the exercises were varied and as- 
sisted by a band introduced by the Governor. These 
circumstances were recalled in the commemorative 
centennial services held at the church in 1866. Three 
days were devoted to this memorial, to each being 
assigned appropriate musical and religious exercises. On 
the first Sunday, the 28th of October, a sermon tracing 
the progress of the church was preached by the Rev. Dr. 
Francis Vinton ; on the second, the rector of Trinity, Dr. 
Morgan Dix, delivered an address on the history and an- 
tiquities of the church ; and on the third he read the very 
sermon which Dr. Auchmuty had delivered exactly a 
hundred years before. Though services were regularly 
held in the church after its opening, the edifice was not 
for a long time completed as it at present appears. The 
steeple was not added till some time after the Revolution 
—in 1794. 

We have spoken of the persecutions to which the Pres- 
byterians were subjected by Cornbury at the beginning of 
the century. They were then but a small flock, a few 
families devoted to the religion of their Scottish fore- 
fathers, with a sprinkling of New Englanders, worshiping 
in private, aiding one another in their devotions without 
church or settled ministry. This continued till 1716, 
when they organized a regular congregation and called 
the Rev. James Anderson, a native of Scotland, then 
preaching in Delaware, to be their pastor. The use of an 
apartment in the City Hall was granted them by the 
Common Council, and there they worshiped for three 
years, when the first Presbyterian Church was erected on 
a lot in the immediate vicinity in Wall Street. Contribu- 
tions fer this work were obtained from Connecticut. and 
Scotland. Endeavors to obtain a.charter of incorporation 
from the council, though favored by its president, Schuy- 
ler, and the amiable and philosophic Burnet, failed of 
success, in consequence of the deference to the interests 
of Episcopacy. Nor were later efforts more successful. 
Though the privilege was at last granted, the result of an 
appeal to the King in council, in Governor Tryon’s ad- 
ministration, its execution was delayed by Kemp, the 
royal attorney in the province; and it was not till after 
the Revolution that this simple independent organization 
was finally secured. The property up to that time was 
vested in a committee of the General Assembly of Scot- 
land. 

A temporary division in 1722 drew off some of the mem- 
bers of the Church disinclined to the rigid Scotch observ- 
ances of Anderson, to form a new congregation which held 
its services in a small building in William Street. The 
separation would have long ago passed into oblivion, had 

ot the new Church secured for its ministry a newly- 

ensed graduate of Yale College, then only in his nine- 
at 
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teenth year, who was destined to make his mark in the 
religious and philosophic literature of the country. This 
was Jonathan Edwards. It is one of the richest memories 
of old New York that its scenery and association with his 
friends in the city warmed to the most exalted flame of 
devotion his pure spirit of piety. In after life he recalled 
this period in a private memorandum of his religious 
history, written in the finest glow of poetical enthusiasm. 
‘I very frequently,” he says, ‘used to retire into a soli- 
tary place, on the banks of Hudson’s River, at some 
distance from the city, for contemplation on divine 
things and secret converse with God: and had many 
sweet hours there.” Here his soul grew in the contem- 
plation of that ‘‘divine beauty, far purer than anything 
here upon earth, of a sweet, pleasant, charming, serene, 
calm nature, which brought an inexpressible purity, 
brightness, peacefulness and ravishment to the soul, that 
made it like a field or garden of God, with all manner of 
pleasant flowers, enjoying a sweet calm and the gently 
vivifying beams of the sun.” Here, too, on the 12th of 
January, 1723, he writes : ‘‘I made a solemn dedication of 
myself to God, giving up myself and all that I had to 
Him ; to be for the future in no respect my own; to act 
as one that had no right to himself in any respect ; vow- 
ing to take God for my whole portion and felicity ; looking 
on nothing else as any part of my happiness, nor acting as 
if it were, and His law for the constant rule of my obe- 
dience : engaging to fight, with all my might, against the 
world, the flesh and the devil, to the end of my life.’’* 

Heart utterances like these, it must be admitted, are 
not the usual food of historians ; but these few lines, warm 
from the heart of this young divine, have a vitality at this 
day, and may have been productive of far weighter results 
in their own, in the genuine life of the city, than any of 
the long-forgotten pompous requisitions of boards of trade, 
or the edicts of Governor and Council. 

With Edwards’s retirement at the end of eight months, 
his congregation returned to their former church, where 
Anderson was presently succeeded by Ebenezer Pem- 
berton, a Bostonian, and graduate of Harvard, who appears 
to have relaxed something of the old orthodoxy in a lean- 
ing to New England Congregational practices. It is to 
his credit that he appreciated the labors of Whitefield, 
and furnished him with the only pulpit at his service in 
the city in his visit in 1740, and subsequently ; the 
apostle of Methadism at other times preaching in the 
open air in front of the old Exchange on Broad Street, 
and in “‘ the fields,” the site-of the present City Hall Park. 
The church in Wall Street grew by this liberality, being 
enlarged by nearly a third of its original dimensions, in 
1748, to the size which it retained till the new building 
which existed on the spot within the memory of the pre- 
sent generation was built in 1810. 

In 1765 the Rey. John Rodgers, a native of Boston, 
Massachusetts, was called to the pastorate of the church, 
and continued in its ministry the long period of nearly 
half a century. Ini 1768 an offset from the old congrega- 
tion erected a Scotch Presbyterian church on Cedar 
Street, the first pastor of which was the learned John 
Mason, of Scotland, the fame of whose acquirements has 
been obscured in the recollections of the city by the 
greater reputation of his distinguished son ; and in the 
same year was also opened a new Presbyterian church, in 
association with the Wall Street church, at the corner of 
Beekman and Nassau Streets, built on a lot described as 
the Vineyard, in what was called ‘the fields,” and pro- 
cured from the corporation of the city on a perpetual lease 


“Life of President Edwards,” by Sereno E. Dwight, 65-6. 
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for forty pounds a year. This building was known as the 
Brick Church ; it remained till a few years ago, when the 
congregation removed to its present successor, the noble 
edifice on the Fifth Avenue. 

The life of the venerable Dr. Rodgers, written by his 
associate and successor, the Rey. Dr. Samuel Miller, an 
able author and pioneer in our historical literature, is a 
work of much interest. It is curious to note in its pages 
the points of controversy which vexed the early church in 
Wall Street, and were brought before the Synod. One of 
these was the substitution of Dr. Watts’s poetical transla- 
tion of the Psalms for Rouse’s ‘‘ old Scotch version,” a 
third party being in favor of Tate and Brady. Then the 
ministers were complained of for giving exhortations at 
funerals, and for making the introductory prayers in 
public worship, reading the Scriptures and giving out the 
first psalm from the clerk’s desk instead of the pulpit. 
Dr. Rodgers, at the risk of offending the adverse party, 
amended the latter on his arrival by performing the whole 
service in the pulpit. 

The first Methodist church in America was built in New 
York city, in 1768. The great division, or rather sup- 
plementary growth, of the Anglican Church, of which this 
was an offshoot destined soon to be greater than the 
parent stock, had its origin about forty years before in a 
revival of religious enthusiasm by a few Oxford students. 
In a skeptical or indifferent period they were laughed at 
for the frequency and regularity of their pious observ- 
ances. Hence the name Methodists, and a worthier ap- 
pellation could not have been bestowed upon them. The 
‘‘Holy Club,” as this little assembly was more derisively 
called, was fortunate in having among its members three 
leading spirits, men of genius and resolution, of capacity 
and of irrepressible force of character, in the brothers 
John and Charles Wesley, and George Whitefield. They 
were all early attracted to America ; the Wesleys at first 
by the inducements of Oglethorpe, who desired to enlist 
their devotion in the service of the settlers and Indians of 
his infant colony in Georgia ; and Whitefield, who suc- 
ceeded them in the same sphere, which he afterward so 
greatly enlarged in his numerous triumphant journeys 
through the provinces. We have noted his appearance at 
New York, and his kind reception by the Presbyterian 
Church. 
his earnest eloquence doubtless produced a more lasting 
impression than the admiration of the moment, they 
were not attended with any efforts at an independent 
Church organization. This was to be the result of more 
quiet and less exciting influences. The parable of the 
grain of mustard-seed was to be illustrated in the growth 
of Methodism in the city. A few humble emigrants from 
Treland, who came and lived for a time unnoticed, were 
the founders of the infant Church. Our readers will re- 
member the emigration in the reign of Queen Anne, under 
the royal protection, of a large body of Palatines to the 
banks of the Hudson. Contemporaneously with this 
movement, 8 number of the same class of refugees to 
England found a home in Ireland. near Limerick, where 
in due time they were visited by Wesley, and became en- 
listed among his most ardent and faithful disciples. 
Their virtues, however, could not always conquer the 
hard conditions of Irish peasant life, and many were 
compelled to emigrate to secure the means of subsist- 
ence. 

Among those who came to New York was Philip 
Embury, a carpenter, who had been licensed by Wesley 
as a local preacher in Ireland. He arrived in 1760, and 
was accompanied and followed by others of the same re- 
ligious convictions with himself. For a while no attempt 


His visits, however, were brief, and though’ 


appears to have been made to hold these converts to- 
gether in a society of their own. At length they were 
aroused by the zeal of a woman, Mrs. Barbara Heck, one 
of their fellow-cmigrants, who, coming upon a party en- 
gaged in what she considered the profane amusement of 
card-playing, seized these ‘‘devil’s picture-books,” threw 
them into the fire, and called her recreant countrymen to 
a sense of their religious obligations. Hastening to her 
relative, Embury, she invoked him in a most earnest 
appeal to resume his old vocation as a preacher. 

“Brother Embury,” she exclaimed, ‘‘ you must preach 
to us, or we shall all go to hell, and God will require our 
blood at your hands !” 

The energy of this ‘‘ mother in Israel,” as the histori- 
ans of her Church delight to call her, was not to be re- 
sisted. 

‘‘How can I preach ?” said Embury; ‘‘for I have 
neither a house nor a congregation.” 

‘Preach in your own house and to your own congrega- 
tion,” was the reply. 

So the first meeting was held—an attendance of six 
persons collected by Barbara Heck, at Embmury’s home, a 
low one-story building in Barrack Street, now Park Place. 
This was in 1766. The meetings speedily grew in num- 
bers. Three musicians of the neighboring barracks are 
reported as among the converts. Embury was invited to 
preach at the almshouse, where several, including the 
superintendent, joined the new faith. A large room was 
hired for the services, and presently the congregation oc- 
cupied the upper story of a building in William Street, 
below the site of the North Dutch Church, the “Rigging 
Loft,” a famous locality in the traditions of the Church, 
which remained standing till the year 1854. The new 
assembly, however, was soon to have a more definite 
place of worship in a church-building, or ‘‘ preaching- 
house,” of its own. 

Before relating how this was accomplished, we should 
not neglect to notice the important aid Embury was re- 
ceiving by the arrival of a coadjutor in his ministry, in a 
redoubtable personage in those early annals, Captain 
Webb, « true disciple of the Church-militant. He had 
served with distinction in the recent French war, lost his 
right eye by a musket-ball at the siege of Louisburg, and 
been wounded in the right arm when with Wolfe at 
Quebec. Some years after, in England, he had been con- 
verted at a service of Wesley’s, who, observing the charac- 
ter of the man, subsequently licensed him as a preacher. 
He returned to America and held the position of barrack- 
master at Albany. Hearing at this place ef the movement 
of the Methodists at New York, he hastened to join them. 
His appearance among the little gathering at Embury’s 
house .was striking—a war-worn veteran in full regi- 
mentals, wearing his sword, participating devoutly in the 
exercises. At the close he announced himself ef the 
King’s service, but also ‘‘a soldier of the Cress,” holding 
his commission from John Wesley. Henceforward he 
was a burning and a shining light in the new ministry, 
not only in New York, but at Philadelphia and elsewhere. 
There is abundant testimony to his ardor and success. 
Wesley wrote of him : ‘‘ The captain is all life and fire ; 
therefore, although he is not deep or regular, yet many 
who would not hear a better preacher flock together to 
hear him, and many are convinced under his preaching.” 
And John Adams, who heard him at Philadelphia, in 1774, 
says: ‘‘In the evening I went to the Methodist meeting, 
and heard Mr. Webb, the old soldier,’who first came to 
America in the character of a quartermaster, under Gen- 
eral Braddock. He is one of the most fluent, eloquent 
men I ever heard; he reaches the imagination and 
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touches the passions very well, and expresses himself 
with great propriety.” 

The captain was a man of practical energy. When he 
heard of a rich man being converted he always asked, ‘‘ Is 
his purse converted ?” An engraved portrait of him, pab- 
lished in London in 1797, presents him in a striking atti- 
tude. A portly figure, his forehead crossed by a strip of 
black silk covering the lost eye ; his right hand laid im- 
pressively on his breast, over the lapel of his regimental 
coat ; his left pointing to a text in an open Bible ; before 
him on the stand his sword and cocked hat. <A coat-of- 
arms is engraved below, with the motto, ‘‘I have fought a 
good fight.” He died at the age of seventy-two, in 1796, 
at Bristol. 

The ground for the old John Street Methodist Church, 


TRINITY CHURCH AS ENLARGED IN 1737. 


revered as the cradle of Methodism in America, consist- 
ing of two lots, each twenty-five feet by ninety-five feet, 
was a part of the estate of the Rev. Henry Barclay, the 
second rector of Trinity, and was first leased and after- 
ward purchased for the sum of £600 ($1,500). The sub- 
scription-list for the erection of the building has been 
preserved. It contains the names of more than 250 sub- 
seribers, contributing in the whole a little over £400. 
Heading the list is Captain Webb, with the largest sub- 
scription—£30. It is pleasant to see the enterprise sup- 
ported by leading citizens, and especially by the clergy 
and vestrymen of Trinity. Lieutenant-governor Delancey 
contributes £3 5s.; the Rey. Mr. Auchmuty, the rector of 
Trinity, £10; and fhe Rey. Mr. Ogilvie and the Rev. Mr. 
Inglis, his assistants, something less. Among the civil- 
ians who aided the work may be mentioned Oliver De- 
janeey, Edward Laight, David Clarkson, Philip and Peter 
Livingston, James Duane, Frederic de Peyster, Nicholas 


ait 


Stuyvesant ; nor in this enumeration should be forgotten 
the mites of sacrifice of the poor African female servants, 
indicated by their simple Christian names. In those days 
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of slavery they had no other. Other collections were 
made and gifts received ; among others, £50 in money 
and books to be sold, from John Wesley. 

The building as erected was a plain, substantial structure 
of stone, set back from the street, sixty feet in length 
and forty-two in breadth. It was opened for consecra- 
tion on the 30th October, 1768, when Philip Embury 
preached from a pulpit which his own hands had made, 
from the text in Hosea: ‘‘Sow to yourselves in right- 
eousness, reap in mercy ; break up your fallow ground : 
for it is time 
to seek the 
Lord, till He 
come and rain 
righteousness 
upon you.” 

An humble 
parsonage or 
‘“preacher’s 
house” was 
afterward 
added on a 
portion of the 
ground in 
front of the 
church facing 
the street. 
The _ house- 
hold furniture 
for the ocecu- 
pants of this 
building was 
contributed 
lin small gifts 
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of separate 
articles by the i 
ladies of the 

congregation. | 
A list of these 

donations is {| 
given by the 

Rev. Mr. 
Wakeley in 

his cu % us | 
antiquarian 
volume enti- 
tled, “Lost 
Chapters Re- 
covered from 
the Early His- 
tory of Ameri- 
can Metho- 
dism.” Four 
teaspoons 
which were 
lent, and six 
knives and 
forks ‘‘ given,” 
indicate the 
moderate al- 
lowance of the 
preacher’s 
housekeeping. 
Wesley Chapel 


was the name 
by which the 
old church in 
John Street 
was known till 
its walls were 


demolished in 1817 to give place to a new and more im- 
posing structure on the spot, which in 1841 was succeeded 


by the present church edifice. 


In 1769, in answer to an appeal to Wesley, Richard 
Broadman and Joseph Pilmoor came out as preachers to 
America. Both preached for a time in New York, as well 
as in other cities, returning to England together on the 
eve of the Revolution, in 1774. Pilmoor subsequently re- 
turned to New York as a minister of the Protestant 
Episcopal Church, when an unsuccessful application was 


made for his appointment as 
assistant minister of Trinity. 
He was subsequently placed 
in charge of an Episcopal 
church in Ann Street, and was 
afterward rector of a church 
in Philadelphia. 

Among the reminiscences of 
the old John Street Church, 
some mention of the colored 
sexton, Peter Williams, should 


not be forgotten. Mr. Wake-— 
ley, in the volume already — 


cited, has devoted several in- 
teresting chapters to his 
memory. It is to the credit 
of the American Methodist 
Church that it showed a 
friendship to the negro race 
from the start. Williams, the 
child of African slave-parents, 
himself born a slave in New 
York, was one of the early 


Psi, 


attendants 

‘ upon the 
preaching off 
| | Embury and 
febb at the 

old ‘‘ Rigging 
Loft.” His 
master was 4a 
to bacconist ; 
and he was 
taught the 
business, 
which heafter- 
Ue TTT TRS | ward pursued 
TTT) on his own 
I\\| account in a 
store of his 
own in Lib- 
erty Street. 
His freedom 
was purchased 
by the trus- 
tees of the 
John Street 
Church, and 
repaid them 
by Peter out 
of his earn- 
ings. The pro- 
perty which 
he had ac- 
quired en- 


HER COUNTRYMEN. 


BARBARA HECK, THE FOUNDRESS OF METHODISM IN AMEBRI 


——— 


CA, REPROVING 


— abled him to 
——= be liberal ; he 
assisted by 
his purse and 


personal exertions in erecting the first church built 
expressly for the people of color in the city, in 1801 


—Zion Church, at the corner of Leonard and Church 


Streets. He laid, says Mr. Wakeley, the corner-stone of 
this building, and was one of the original trustees. His 
amiable character, which was shared by his wife, caused 
the pair to be greatly esteemed while he was sexton, and 
they lived as attendants upon the early itinerant apostles 
of Methodism, Asbury, Dickins, Dr. Coke, and others, 
who came to lodge in the ‘‘ preacher’s home.” His son, 


William, became a member 
of the Protestant Episcopal 
Church, was assisted in his 
education by Bishops Moore 
and Hobart, and ordained by 
the latter, when he was made 
minister of St. Philip’s Col- 
ored Church in Centre Street. 

The Baptists, also, date their 
Church organization from this 
formative period of the last 
century. The first regular 
church of the denomination 
built in this city was erected 
in 1762, in Gold Street. Pre- 
viously to this, however, there 
were several occasional con- 
gregations or groups of wor- 
shipers holding their meetings 
for the most part in private 
houses, extending back to the 
early days of the colony un- 
der the Dutch dominion. In 
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1657, in a report of the state of the Churches in New 
Netherland, addressed to the Classis of Amsterdam, the 
Dutch dominies, Drisius and Megapolensis, described, 
among other intruders into the fold of orthodoxy, ‘‘a 
fomenter of error,’’ who had recently made his appear- 
ance in Long Island; a follower, doubtless, of Roger 
Williams, who had founded his Church in Providence 
twenty years before. ‘‘He was a cobbler from Rhode 
Island, in New England, and stated that he was com- 
missioned by Christ. He began to preach at Flush- 
ing, and then went with the people into the river and 
dipped them. This becoming known here, the Fiscaal 
proceeded thither and brought him along. He was ban- 
ished the province.” * 

After this summary proceeding we hear nothing of the 
sect in New York until about the year 1709, when a Mr. 
Wickenden, of Providence, an Arminian, was imprisoned 
in the city for preaching without a license. Mr. Whitman, 
of Groton, afterward preached at the house of Mr. Ayres 
with success, baptizing twelve persons. This was in the 
time of Governor Burnet, to whom a petition was ad- 
dressed in 1721, by one Nicholas Eyers, a brewer and 
Baptist preacher, in the City of New York, whose hired 
house, it appears, had been legally registered for a Baptist 
place of meeting, in which he had been publicly preaching 
for several years. His application for protection, under 
the law exempting dissenters from former penalties, sup- 
ported by a certificate of good conduct from the mayor 
and aldermen, was granted.+ 

In 1724 Mr. Ayres became the pastor of the little flock 
gathered by Whitman, and a few years later a place of 
worship was erected on Golden Hill, a locality the name 
of which is still preserved in Gold Street. In 1732, Ayres 
having removed to Rhode Island, and his successor, 
Stevens, to South Carolina, the meeting-house was sold 
and the society dissolved. 

Thirteen years after, another private congregation is 
spoken of at the house of Jeremiah Dodge, a Baptist from 
Fishkill, and the same year a movement was started by 
Benjamin Miller, of the church at Scotch Plains, New 
Jersey, which developed into a latger congregation, wor- 
shiping in a rigging-loft in William Street. The Church 
of Calvinistic Baptists, founded in Gold Street, had for 
its first pastor a man of singular devotion and religious 
experience in Elder John Gano, a native of New Jersey, of 
French Huguenot descent, who had been highly suc- 
cessful in his missionary work in North Carolina. He 
continued with the church in New York till 1788, when he 
left. for Kentucky. At the breaking out of the Revolu- 
tion the church had more than 200 members ; on the 
return of the pastor in 1784, but thirty-seven of the old 
flock eould be gathered. 

The Moravian Brethren, whose establishment as a re- 
ligious society virtually dates from the settlement, in 
1722, of Herrnhut, ‘‘the Watch of the Lord,” on the estate 
of Count Zinzendorf, in Upper Lusatia, was at once a 
domestic and missionary institution. As a social organ- 
ization, it strengthened itself at home by the community 
of interest of its members, while its principle of devotion 
to the Saviour’s work carried its labor of love into all 
lands. The rising States of North America naturally at- 
tracted the attention of these friends of mankind. It will 
be remembered how the early devotion of John Wesley, 
the apostle of Methodism, was animated by intercourse 
with the Brethren on his voyage to America and in his 
visit to the home of the sect in Germany ; and how the 
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labors of the two were associated by the enlightened 
and liberal Oglethorpe in Georgia. It was, it is said, on 
a voyage to New York, in 1736, that Bishop Spangenberg, 
the director of the Moravian mission in the former pro- 
vince, so impressed the captain of the vessel by his Christ- 
ian fortitude during a severe tempest, that he invited the 
Brethren to enter upon their missionary work at his home 
on Staten Island. We hear of preaching there by a Mora- 
vian in 1742, the first beginning of a society which, with 
remarkable tenacity of life, has survived and is*in exist- 
ence at the present day. 

The intercourse of the Georgia settlement appears to 
have been constantly kept up with the City of New York, 
which all along had a few disciples or favorers of the 
Brethren ready to extend the rites of hospitality to the 
preachers proceeding on their errands of benevolence, 
The missionary Rauch was thus received at the house of 
the Presbyterian Thomas Noble, in 1739 ; and in 1741 a 
company of nine persons was organized by Bishop Peter 
Bochler, who is said to have been the first Moravian minis- 
ter who preached a sermon in the city in a private house. * 
About the same time came Count Zinzendorf himself, on 
his tour through the provinces, whose presence doubtless 
strengthened the infant society in New York. His fol- 
lowers, however, did not always experience here the kind 
treatment to which their beneficent lives and liberal prin- 
ciples entitled them. 

In 1743 several Moravian missionaries, who had estab- 
lished themselves at the Indian mission at Shecomico, in 
Dutchess County, were arrested and brought before Gov- 
ernor Clinton and the Council at New York, on a charge of 
tampering with the loyalty of the Indians. The absurdity 
of this accusation against the unwarlike peacemakers was 
immediately apparent, when much was said of their 
coming into the country without permission of the Gov- 
ernment, and of their unwillingness to take the oath of 
allegiance. 

Their examination proved the disinterestedness of their 
conduct, and may be read at the present day with admira- 
tion, as a memorial of the early simplicity and opinions of 
the missionaries of the Brethren. They were of necessity 
acquitted, and sent back to their homes ; but a stringent 
law leveled at the Moravians was presently passed, re- 
quiring the state oaths to be taken under a pecuniary 
penalty, or of six months’ imprisonment, the registry of 
every place of religious worship, and the consent of 
Governor and Council to the residence of any person 
among the Indians, under pretense of bringing them over 
to the Christian faith. The passage of this Act provoked 
inquiry from the Board of Trade in England, where a more 
liberal policy had been pursued, and an apology for it 
was drawn up by Daniel Horsemanden, whose attempted 
justification of the measure strongly resembles the un- 
handsome method he pursued in the prosecution and 
history of the Negro Plot. It is an appeal to prejudice 
throughout, opening with a citation of the old popery 
alarm from Georgia in the days of the “plot”; following 
this up by s contemptuous notice of Whitefield and his 
followers ; presenting a similar picture of the Moravians 
as vulgar, illiterate persons, ‘‘who were wont to be con- 
tent to busy themselves in their native country in the 
ordinary and humble occupations they were bred to, viz., 
bricklayers, carpenters, woolcombers, tailors, and such 
like mechanical or handicraft trades, till they were in- 
fatuated with a certain degree of enthusiasm or folly 
sufficient for qualifying them for the plantation of the 
Gospel in foreign parts ; of whose delusions, it seems, the 
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Count has laid hold and thought them proper tools to be 

employed in his service, perhaps with views unknown to 
these creatures themselves, though at the same time they 
are forwarding his schemes.” * Here is the old suspicion 
of conspiracy transferred from the negro to Whitefield 
and Zinzendorf. 

It is pleasant to compare with this tirade of vulgar pre- 
judice the quiet, even good-humored terms of the address 
of Zinzendorf himself to the Board of Trade in reference 
to these petty vexations. ‘I petition,” says he, “fora 
declaration or order to keep honest people, as well strangers 
in as inhabitants of America, from being harassed with 
and plagued, without the least reason, and, as it were, 
only de gayeté de ceur.”t{ The Church, consecrated by 
Bishop Spangenburg, was regularly served to the period 
of the Revolution. On the return of peace its worship 
was resumed, and has been continued to our own day, the 
old place of meeting on Fulton Street having been suc- 
ceeded by a new building in Houston Street. ‘n its later 
annals, in the nineteenth century, its pastorate has been 
illustrated for the continuous period of seventeen years— 
from 1812 to his death in 1829—by the services of the 
apostolic Benjamin Mortimer. 

Quakerism, also, outliving its early persecutions in the 
province, had continued to assert itself, and since the be- 
ginning of the century had maintained its regular or- 
ganization and place of assembly in the city. The 
first Friends Meeting-house was on Crown Street, now 
Liberty, a locality which was kept possession of by the 
sect till 1825, when the last building they had erected for 
their worship on the spot, a brick building, sixty by forty 
feet, was disposed of to Grant Thorburn, who for about 
ten years occupied it as a seed-store. Some of our readers 
may remember the picturesque and cheerful appearance 
the old building then presented, as bright a spot as any 
within the circuit of Manhattan. It was set back from 
the street, and approached by a courtyard in front, bril- 
liant in the season with tulips and hyacinths; within, 
the atmosphere was fragrant with dried herbs and living 
plants ; while the galleries of the former silent meeting- 
house rang with the song of canaries and mocking-birds. 
The quaint, short figure of the eccentric Grant himself in 
a drab costume, which favored the dress of the sect, 
moving among the marvels of vegetable life and the curi- 
osities which he had placed on the walls, was in thorough 
keeping with all the scene. For he, garrulous of old 
times in New York, was something of an antiquarian, 
and by his contributions to our local annals, deserves at 
least passing mention in a sketch of the progress of the 
city. 

New Yorkers who had not the fortune to hear the 
story from his own lips when he was yet among us fifty 
years ago, may learn from his published autobiography 
how, at the age of twenty-one, he left his native town in 
Scotland and was landed one day in the Summer of 
1794, at Gouverneur’s Wharf, New York, with three cents, 
the gift of a fellow-passenger, in his pocket, and a 
hammer, the instrument of his calling (that of a nail- 
maker) in his hand ; how by industry and mother wit, by 
cunning, frugality, and ‘special providences,” he got 
along with various personal adventures, and began his pur- 
chase of plants for sale, with a knowledge of botany in- 
capable of distinguishing a geranium from a cabbage- 
head. This new traffic he arrived at in the most simple 
and logical way. In a small venture as a groceryman, he 
sold empty flower-pots, which he took it into his head one 
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day would look more attractive covered with green varnish- 
paint. The thing took, and the next suggestion came 
from a walk through the Fly Market, that the pots would 
be still more attractive with a plant in them. Citizens 
bought the plants, but countrypeople who were attracted 
to his store could not carry them away so readily, so he 
thought of providing them with seeds, and thus began the 
seed-store. here were many lucky hits in Grant’s life, 
but his one great business operation was the purchase of 
the Quaker meeting-house property in Liberty Street. It 
consisted of six lots, for which $26,000 were paid ; the 
four, with the meeting-house occupied by Thorburn, 
costing him $20,800. He occupied the premises till 1835, 
when the original six lots which he had purchased were 
sold for $100,000. 

The charter of King’s College as the new seat of learn- 
ing in New York was named, was not granted till 1754, 
eight years after the Act for its foundation, nor was it till 
the following year that it was fairly organized. This delay 
was caused, as we have stated, by the opposition led by 
Livingston, the ground of resistance being the relation 
which the projected institution bore to the interests of 
Episcopacy. The interval, however, was not suffered to 
pass without advantage by the friends of the college. 
They had time to mature their plans and make provision 
for a suitable president when he should be needed. Such 
a person—and a better choice could not have been made 
—they found in the Rey. Dr. Samuel Johnson, a gentle- 
man of great worth and moderation of character, and of 
sound and varied learning. A native of Guilford, Conn., a 
graduate of Yale College, in 1722 he had left his position 
of tutor in that institution, and accompanied President 
Cutter to England to receive Episcopal ordination. He 
returned to America to become the first minister of the 
Church of England in Connecticut, being established at 
Stratford as the missionary of the Society for the Propa- 
gation of the Gospel. Here, at the time of his appoint- 
ment to the presidency of King’s College, he had labored 
for more than thirty years, securing the respect and con- 
fidence of the community in his difficult position, receiving 
in 1742 the degree of Doctor of Divinity from Oxford 
University, and enjoying the esteem, among other friends 
of learning, of Franklin and Berkeley. The former wished 
to secure him as the head of the projected University of 
Pennsylvania ; the latter, in 1749, so early was Johnson 
marked out for his post of duty in New York, wrote to 
him urging upon him, in his care of the college, attention 
to the thorough teaching of Greek and Latin, and a 
steady regard to ‘‘ good life and morals.” Dr. Johnson’s 
salary us president was £250, asum unequal to his support, 
which was supplemented by the payment which he re- 
ceived as assistant minister of Trinity Church. In the 
organization of the college, care was taken by the provi- 
sions of the charter to secure in its government a repre- 
sentation of the leading religious interests in the city. In 
addition to the Archbishop of Canterbury and the First 
Lord Commissioner of Trade and Plantations, the Gov- 
ernor and chief officers of the Province, including the 
judiciary, the mayor of the city, with the rector of Trinity 
Church, the senior minister of the Reformed Dutch 
Church, the Lutheran, French and Presbyterian ministers, 
were to be ex-officio governors. Immediately upon the 
instrument of incorporation being delivered, Trinity 
Church, out of its proycrty of the Queen’s Farm, con- 
veyed to the college 3 a site for its future building tho 
ground lying between Church Street and the North 
River and Barclay and Murray Streets, subject to the 
condition, expressed also in the charter, that the presi- 
dent should always be a member of the Church of 
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England, and that the service in the daily worship should 
be taken from its liturgy. 

A class of eight, admitted in May, 1754, composed the 
first body of students of thecollege. They were instructed 
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sion of it by SecRuIsnes Secker. We shall hear more of 
him in the early days*of the Revolution. Up to that 
time—tne year 1776—the college sent forth 100 graduates. 
Among them we read the names of Philip Livingston, 
John Jay, Egbert Benson, Benjamin Moore, Gouverneur 
Morris, Marinas Willett, and others of historic interest. 
Contemporaneously with the foundation of the college, 
another liberal enterprise for the advancement of literary 
cultivation in the city was undertaken in the formation of 
a public library. The project was started early in 1754 at 
a private meeting of a few gentlemen, among whom were 
Philip Livingston, Robert R. Livingston, William Living- 
ston, William Alexander, subsequently known by his title of 
Lord Sterling, and John Morin Scott. A subscription-roll 
was prepared, setting forth that ‘‘ a public library would be 
very useful as well as ornamental to the city, and may be 
also advantageous to our intended college.” The appeal 
met with a ready support from the leading citizens, and 
the plan was speedily carried into operation. By the 
terms of subscription, each member was to pay into the 
treasury five pounds, and thereafter ten shillings yearly. 
A fund of £600 was thus collected, to be applied to the 
purchase of books and the requirements of the reading- 
room, which was established in the City Hall. It was known 
then and for a long time after as the City Library. An 
annual meeting of the subscribers for the regulation of its 
affairs was held at the Exchange on Broad Street. One of 
the original articles of the subscription-roll shows a 
jealous provision for the safe return of the books. A 


by Dr. Johnson in the vestry-room of the schoolhouse | subscriber on taking out a volume was to deposit in cash 


belonging to Trinity Church. Five of them, Samuel Ver- 
vlanck, Philip Van Cortlandt, Rudolph Ritzema, Samuel 
Provost, Joshua Bloomer, with Isaac and Josiah Ogden 
and Joseph Reade, were the first graduates, in 1758. Mean- 
time funds were being collected for the erection of the 
college building. The original lottery appropriations 
under the influence of sectarian jealousy had been reduced 
by the Assembly one-half, yielding something over three 
thousand pounds. Liberal donations and bequests came 
in, Mr. Joseph Murray leaving to the college his library 
and property, valued at about eight thousand pounds. 
Addresses, in behalf of this object, to the Archbishop of 
Canterbury, the First Lord Commissioner of Trade and 
Plantations, the Bishop of London, the Society for the 
Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts, and subse- 
quently to the Universities of Oxford and Cambridge, and 
the learned societies of Great Britain, were prepared and 
sent. Dr. James Jay was commissioned as agent for 
these collections, and returned to New York with the 
honor of knighthood, and the handsome sum of nearly 
six thousand pounds sterling for the college. Independ- 
ently of this, the King gave four hundred pounds. 

The corner-stone of the building was laid in August, 
1756, by the Governor, Sir Charles Hardy, when Lieu- 
tenant-governor Delancey congratulated the governors in 
a brief Latin speech on the progress of the work. In 
1760 the edifice was sufficiently completed for the recep- 
tion of students. It formed the central portion of the 
later college building known to the present generation, 
and contained twenty-four apartments, each with a sit- 
ting-roomy study and bedchamber. The situation at that 
time was a beautiful one, with the air and retirement of 
the country and an uninterrupted view of the river. Dr. 
Johnson continued as president till 1763, when he re- 
turned to his old clerical station at Stratford, where he 
died in 1772, at the age of seventy-six. He was suc- 
ceeded in the presidency of the college by Myles Cooper, 
a recent graduate of Oxford ; a young man for the office, 

sing but twenty-seven when he was sent to take posses- 
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at least one-third more than the value of it with the 
library-keeper. 

In 1772 the collection having become ‘‘ very consider- 
able,” a royal charter was obtained from Governor Tryon 
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and the Council for the institution under the name of the 
New York Society Library, which it still retains. The 
first body of trustees named in this instrument were John 
Watts, William Smith, Robert R. Livingston, Whitehead 
Hicks, William Livingston, Goldsbrow Banyar, Samuel 
Jones, Peter Van Brugh Livingston, Peter Ketteltas, 
Walter Rutherford, David Clarkson and Samuel Bard. 
The City Library fared no better than the college. Its 
organization having been broken up for the time, many 
of the books were lost or destroyed, and it was not till 
1788 that a new election was held for trustees, and its reg- 
nlar operations resumed. An Act of the State Legis- 
lature the following year, passed ‘‘for the removal of 


institution continued till another sale took place, and 
the building which it at present occupies was erected on 
University Place. 


Morus are by no means the only enemy of the library, 
as is pointed out by a correspondent of Notes and Queries. 
‘A singular instance,” he says, ‘of the havoc among 
books which may be made by the growth of fungus was 
brought to my notice recently. An outer pipe becoming 
choked, the water it should have conveyed ran down the 
wall outside. When the presses and books near the wall 
were examined, the former were found to be strained and 
loosened, the latter covered with a coating of brownish 
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doubts respecting the charter,” continued its old privi- | fungus, three or four inches thick, which fastened them 


leges. In this instrument several of the names of the 
original trustees reappear, with the addition of Brock- 
holst Livingston, Hugh Gaine, Daniel ©. Verplanck and 


others. Until 1795 the library continued to be deposited | 


in the City Hall, and during the sessions of the General 
Government in New York, formed the library of Congress. 
In the year just named it was removed to a commodious 
building erected for its use on ground purchased by the 
society in Nassau Street, opposite the Middle Dutch 
Church, where it remained until 1836, when the property 
was sold, and a new and more ambitious edifice built at 
the corner of Broadway and Leonard Street. Here the 


| to other books so attacked and to the shelves of the book- 


eases. On trying to open the books, most of the leaves 
were found so firmly glued together by a white, silky, 
sporadic formation, in shape somewhat like seaweed, that 
attempts to separate the leaves without tearing them were 
futile. Hundreds of pairs of leaves, in books two or 
three feet from the wall, were thus penetrated ; and, thin 
as was the coating of fungus, it almost obscured the 
letterpress, and of course ruined the plates.” 


Tue seeds of repentance are sown in youth by pleas- 
ure, but the harvest is reaped in age by pain. 
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A LAST CHANCE. 


THE SOLDIER’S RETURN. 


By Rosert Burns, 


WHEN wild war’s deadly blast was blawn, 
And gentle peace returning, 
Wi’ mony a sweet babe fatherless, 
And mony a widow mourning ; 
I left the lines and tented fleld, 
Where lang I’d been a lodger, 
My humble knapsack a’ my wealth, 
A poor and honest sodger. 


A leal light heart was in my breast, 
My hand unstained wi’ plunder, 

And for fair Scotia, hame again, 
I cheery on did wander. 

I thought upon the banks o’ Coil, 
I thought upon my Nancy, 

I thought upon the witching smile 
That caught my youthful fancy. 


At length I reached the bonny glen 
Where early life I sported ; 

I passed the mill and trysting thorn, 
Where Nancy aft I courted; 

Wha spied I but my ain dear maid, 
Down by her mother’s dwelling! 

And turned me round to hide the flood 
That in my een was swelling. 


Wi’ altered voice, quoth I, ‘‘ Sweet lass, 
Sweet as yon hawthorn’s blossom, 

Oh, happy, happy may he be 
That’s dearest to thy bosom! 

My purse is light, I’ve far to gang, 
And fain wad be thy lodger; 

I've served my king and country lang— 
Take pity on a sodger.” 


Sae wistfully she gazed on me, 
And lovelier was than ever; 

Quo’ she, “A sodger ance I lo’ed, 
Forget him shall I never; 

Our humble cot and hamely fare 
Yo freely shall partake it, 

That gallant badge—the dear cockade— 
Ye’re welcome for the sake o’t.” 


She gazed—sho reddened like a rose— 
Syne pale like ony lily; 

She sank within my arms, and cried, 
“Art thou my ain dear Willie ?” 
“By Him who made yon sun and sky, 

By whom true love’s regarded, 
I am the man; and thus may still 
True lovers be rewarded | 


“The war’s are o’er, and I’m come hame, 
And find thee still true-hearted ; 

Though poor in gear, we’re rich in love, 
And mair, we’se ne’er be parted.” 

Quo’ she, ‘‘ My grandsire left me gowd, 
A mailen plenished fairly; 

And come, my faithful sodger lad, 
Thou’rt welcome to it dearly!” 


For gold the merchant plows the main 
The farmer plows the manor; 
But glory is the sodger’s prize, 
The sodger’s wealth is honor; 
The brave poor sodger ne’er despise 
Nor count him as a stranger; 
Remember, he’s his country’s stay 
In day and hour of danger. 


A LAST CHAN CE: 


By ANNIE THOMAS. 


Lrxe the majority of girls, when I left school, at seven- 
teen, my thoughts were pretty equally divided between 
the dresses and the lovers I should probably soon pos- 
sess. I had experienced but few of the changes and 
chances of this transitory life, and the few I had known 
were all from good to better. I had gone from a happy, 
wealth-adorned home to a luxurious school, where learn- 
ing was made so easy, that the only lesson I learnt thor- 
oughly was the one of pleasing myself. So now, at seven- 
teen, when I was considered finished, I was as ignorant, 
as vain and as pretentious as only a boarding-school 
taught, self-willed girl can be. 

The home I went back to welcomed me as a delightful 
addition to its circle, nevertheless. My father, a hard- 
working lawyer, who made the large fortune so lavishly 
spent, by incessant labors, was gratified at my appear- 
ance, full of faith as to the accomplishments I had ac- 
quired, and well satisfied with the perfect repose of 
manner which I had uttained unto, in the firm belief that 
it was essentially aristocratic. 

fy mother, the best-hearted and most easy-going of 
women, was proud of my prettiness, of my taste in dress, 
and of that love of power which made me take the reins 
of household government off her shoulders at once, and 
save her all the trouble of directing the ménage. 

My dear lenient ones! It was their gentle judgment of 
me that made me scrutinize my claims more closely, and 
finally find myself wanting inso much. For, I was their 
only child, and in time it came to me to feel that an only 
child owed it to her parents to be superior to little friyo- 
lous me, 


But this light was not shed in upon me when I went 
home, at seventeen. 

My home was one of the fine old houses in one of the 
west-central squares which Fashion had deserted for 4 
generation, but which is still the abiding-place of much 
substantial wealth, and of much good blood. 

At first I had a sense of grandeur in being the occu- 
pant of a house, the corridors of which were so long and 
wide, that echoes woke in them as I strutted through in 
my progresses to and from my own boudoir to the saloons 
below. 

But, after a bit, the fatal pretentiousness of my nature 
developed, and I began to sigh to leave the grand but 
gloomy locality that was convenient for my father in all 
respects, and to aspire to & more western square, or even 
a western suburb. 

It was after being at a ball in one of the palaces out on 
the Exhibition Road at Kensington that this idea took 
root in my mind, and the next morning at breakfast I pro- 
pounded it to my father with much enthusiasm. 

A few whispered words from a Guardsman with whom 
I had waltzed half the night had done the mischief. 

I found that the west-central district was foreign soil to 
him, and in my girlish snobbishness I did long to leave it 
and live in the regions where he and those of his erder 
were at home. 

So I put on my most winning, petting air, and tried to 
prevail upon papa to at least allow that it ‘‘ was a pity” 
we lived here. 

But he only laughed at me, and called mea “silly little 
Ella for preferring one of those studies in stucco” to this 
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fine old mansion, ‘‘ that will see them crumble into dust, 
wfter all.” 

“But, papa, they won’t crumble into dust in my time,” 
Jurged, ‘‘and that is all we need care for. You see, 
they’re within the pale, and we seem to be out of it here, 
and it is a pity to lose knowing nice people just for the 
sake of indulging a foolish prejudice in favor of firm 
foundations.” 

‘*Nice people can come here, my dear,” he said, dryly. 

‘‘ But, papa, the sort of people I mean have their caste 
prejudices, and we seem beyond them here,” I said, 
blushing a good deal ; and then my father said : 

‘‘Look here, Ella! I don’t want to have any small 
butterflies fluttering in the direction of our home, wher- 
ever it maybe. Talk toyour mother about your trouble, 
if you have one, and be satisfied with your position, my 
child. Believe me, it is a very happy one.” 

Finding, after many attempts to undermine his deter- 
mination, that my father was resolved to maintain it, I 
began to crave for a riding-horse, or a carriage and pair 
of ponies, and permission to go to the park every day 
during the season. 

Both the horse and the permission were granted to me, 
and then a difficulty presented itself. I could not go 
there constantly with a groom only, and I had no male 
relatives with whom I could ride. 

From this dilemma I was rescued by my friends in the 
Exhibition Road. 
could always join their party.” They were handsome 
little brunette daughters of Israel who made this proposi- 
tion—the children of a firm that rolled in wealth, and, 
above all, they had been the means of my knowing Cap- 
tain Turnour. 

He was lounging over the rails the first day I rode in 
the Row, but the lounge was exchanged for an erect posi- 
tion, and the steady stare of indifference for a bright 
smile of recognition, as I passed him. The next day he 
was on horseback, and stopped for a moment to speak to 
the Sharam girls ; and the following morning he joined 
our party and rode by my side. 

‘*‘ He is the heir to one of the oldest baronetcies in Eng- 
land,” one of the girls whispered to me. ‘One of his 
ancestors did some dirty work for James IL. and that 
monarch rewarded him in the easiest way. Alfred Turn- 
our is the nephew of the present baronet, so mind what 
you are about, Ella.” 

“Especially as he’s one of—what shall I call it ?—the 
broadest-moraled men in London,” another Miss Sharam 
said, with a laugh. ‘‘He generally flirts with married 
women, because, whatever is said, he can’t be led to the 
altar by one of them ; so trust him not, he’s fooling thee,” 
she added, with a laugh. 

I looked my sparkling little Jewish allies in the face 
with a cool smile on my lips and in my eyes, though my 
heart was burning in my bosom at these imputations. 

*“‘Don’t be afraid for me,” I said, lightly. ‘I’m fond 
ef chess, and all games of skill——”’ 

“‘ So was the little boy who eventually sang the woful 
ditty, ‘Last night I played with Tommy, lighting straws,’”’ 
Marion Sharam said, laughingly. ‘‘'Take advice, Ella— 
the advice of one who is more in the world than you are-— 
yet; don’t light straws with Alf Turnour.” 

‘© You speak of him with the familiarity of great friend- 
ship, at any rate,” I said, rather piqued at hearing her 
pronounce my idol’s name so glibly. 

“*Oh ! all the women who have flirted with him call 
him Alf,” she said, carelessly ; ‘‘he’ll be asking you soon 
to let him ‘ hear his name from your lips.’ That’s one of 
the first straws he lights, Ella, I assure you.” 


“‘They rode in the Row daily, and I 
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T at once settled in my mind that Miss Marion Sharam 
had grossly deceived herself with regard to the handsome, 
courteous Guardsman, and that now she was revenging 
herself for his indifference toward her, by striving to 
poison my mind against him. But it was useless. In 
quite a fine fury of constancy and fidelity, I assured 
myself that it was useless, and that I would trust on, 
trust ever! Whispered words should not spoil truth in 
this case. 

I need not depict on every phase of the affair. It is 
enough to say that Captain Turnour soon condescended 
to explore the unknown region in which we dwelt, and to 
get himself introduced to my father. But when he had 
gone thus far, he stood still, as it were. That is to say, 
though I was convinced that he loved me, he did not tell 
me so. 

Two years passed away, and still Captain Turnour was 
a frequent guest at my father’s table, and an habditué of 
my mother’s drawing-room for afternoon tea. He treated 
me with that peculiar manner—that sort of half-expressed 
and a good-deal-suppressed air of interest—which men 
do sometimes permit themselves to show to girls to whom 
they are not openly pledged. ; 

He never missed an opportunity of seeing me—that I 
knew of. He never devoted himself to any one else while 
Iwas by. He never neglected to bestow a warm pres- 
sure on my hand when he could do so unobserved. He 
made me aslave, in short—made me aslave to the pas- 
sion he so assiduously nurtured. Yet he never suffered 
me to wear shackles openly in the sight of all men, as I 
should have been proud of doing. And by a certain sort 
of moral force that he exercised over me he caused me to 
guard our secret, till the care with which I did so 
amounted to deception. 

Now that these days are so long passed, I may venture 
to say candidly what Iwas then. In very truth, if my 
fate had been as fair as my face, it would have been a 
beautiful one, indeed. At nineteen I was as bright a 
specimen of womanhood as could be found in London. 
A radiant blonde, with forget-me-not eyes, and the health 
and figure of a Hebe. 

How brilliantly I might have married had it not been 
for that ideal engagement to the tawny military Adonis, 
who hesitated so long! I ‘‘ cast a cornet from me once,” 
as penny-a-liners would express it. To be sure, the 
cornet covered the white hairs and weak brain of a man 
old enough to be my father. 

But what of that? To the world my beauty was in the 
marriage-market, and I was a fool for letting such a 
chance slip. 

More than one of the men in my father’s rank of life 
proposed for me. A young barrister, with a literary 
talent, wanted me for his wife. 

‘*You’re a jolly girl, and you see a joke,” he said to 
me, while he was culminating toward a climax. 

And that remark sealed his fate. I learnt that he was a 
burlesque-writer in embryo, and I declined the post of 
honorary audience. 

But I was a girl of the period, inasmuch as two years 
seemed to me to be a very long time, and so, at nineteen, 
I began to talk of the ‘‘ past” more than of the ‘ pres- 
ent” or the ‘future ”—a sign with young girls that they 
consider they have ‘‘ gone through ” something. And all 
this time my god never moved from his pedestal, and 
never seemed to consider that I had a hot heart burning 
itself out for his sake. 

At last, on my nineteenth-birthday ball, he spoke out. 
Shall I set the scene, and place the people for you, 
reader ? Ah! well, many another actress in real life has 
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had to suffer the agony that comes from playing this part, 
doubtless. 

It was my birthnight ball, and I was very much the 
queen of it, in a dress of silver satin and Honiton lace, 
with silvery pearls in my hair. What golden, glistening 
hair it was then! And now it is coarse and gray, and 
never admired ; and I am only twenty-nine ! 

“Do you remember the first time we waltzed to- 
gether ?” he whispered to me, as he swung me around 
to the strains of the Hilda Valse. 

“Yes. What a long time ago it seems, Alf!’ I sighed, 
for the climax that Miss Sharam had prophesied had 
come to pass ; and he 
was “Alf” to me at 
his own request. 

“That's because 
you're so young—such 
a mere child still,’ he 
said, encouragingly. 
‘‘When you're my age 
you'll think nothing 
of two years—they’ll 
pass by too quickly, 
especially when they 
are such happy ones 
as these two last have 
been.” 

The exigencies of 
the exercise we were 
taking forbade my an- 
swering just then. 
And so I was glad 
when he counseled a 
pause, for I was long- 
ing to say something 
that should let him 
know that my heart 
had not been so en- 
tirely at rest as he 
really seemed to think 
during the last two 
years. 

But I found a great 
‘ difficulty in breaking 
the silence that settled 
upon us, as we saun- 
tered away from the 
ballroom into a con- 
servatory at the back 
of the house. 

When I saw that it 
was untenanted, I 
knew that, unless he 


“Tam sure papa and mamma will, if—I—if you——”’ I 
stammered ; and he asked : 

“Tf I and if you—what ?” 

“‘IfI am asked to go and see them properly,” I said, 
trying to be dignified. 

‘My deal girl, do you want a deputation from them ?” 
he asked, with a laugh. ‘‘ My dear girl, my invitation is 
all-svfficient, assure you. Iamasasontothem. They 
have heard of you, my sweet little friend, and they’ll 
welcome you warmly.” 

“* Are they in London ?” 

‘““No; they’re too old to care to be torn from their 
own roost ; their place 
is in Norfolk. I should 
like you to see it, Ella ; 
it will be mine some 
day.” 

“But I can’t go 
without an invitation, 
and alone,” I urged. 

“Of course you'll 
have an invitation 
from Lady Turnour as 
soon as I can tell her 
you will go; and as 
for going alone, can’t 
your cousin, Mrs. 
Percy, go with you ?” 

“Do you know my 
cousin?” I asked, 
quickly. 

“Oh! yes; Lady 
Turnour knows her 
very well, and she 
naturally occurred to 
me as a fit and proper 
chaperon for you, 
Ella.” 

“‘T have never been 
out to stay without 
mamma,” I answered, 
gravely ; ‘‘and I don’t 
think she would like 
me io go with Lina © 
Percy.” 

“Are you not 
friendly ? I never 
meet her at your 
house,” he said, care- 
lessly. 

“How funny that 
| all this time I should 
never have found out 
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had a purpose in 
bringing me there, he 
would at once make some movement toward returning 
to the ballroom. 

But he made no such movement. On the contrary, he 
led me to the most secluded corner, behind a blooming 
hedge of azaleas and camellias. And when he got me 
there he placed his hand on mine, as it rested on his arm, 
and said: 

‘*EHa, would you like to know my uncle and aunt, Sir 
Lewis and Lady Turnour ?” 

““Yes—at least——” I began blushing and trembling, 
and consequently speaking with the awkwardness of a 
schoolgirl. 

“Do you think that Mr. and Mrs. Leyton will let you 

my people a visit ?” 


that you knew Lina!” 
J said, thoughtfully. 

‘““A man can’t proclaim the name of every lady he 
knows aloud upon the housetops,” he said, laughing. 
‘‘T suppose I forgot her. Don’t tell her that, though, or 
lovely Mrs. Perey will put me in her blackbooks, and 
punish me by refusing to chaperon you.” 

‘Papa thinks her rather——” I hesitated, and he 
asked, sharply : 

“What does your father think her ?” 

“Rather flighty,” I stammered out. ‘‘She was so 
young, and Mr. Percy so old, when they married, that 
she got into the way of going about alone a good deal, 
and papa didn’t approve of it.” 

‘“T suppose, as old Percy is dead, and she has no other 
natural protector, your father can scarcely blame her for 
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going about alone now,” he said, dryly. ‘‘ Well, Ella, it 
would please me very much to get you down to Marley ; 
I won’t press you any more, but I will only tell you that 
it would please me.” 

He said no more about the plan then; but the longer I 
dwelt upon it, the more feasible did it appear. Before 
the ball was over I told Alf that I would use all my 
powers of persuasion to induce my parents to let me do 
aas he wished. And I was rewarded by his pressing my 
hand affectionately, and calling me his ‘ dear little Ells.” 

The following morning, while I was sitting alone with 
mamma, I propounded our scheme to her. 

‘‘Captain Turnour tells me his people want to know 
moe, mamma. I am to have an invitation to visit them at 
Marley from Lady Turnour.” 

‘My darling, I have never tried to force your confi- 
dence,” she said, lovingly ; ‘“but I must ask you now, 
Are you engaged to Captain Turnonr ?” 

‘*No, mamma; but I feel sure he loves me, and that is 
why he wants his uncle and aunt to know me; and do let 
me go—do, my own darling mother.” 

‘Tam afraid it is rather a perilous thing to do,” she 
said, thoughtfully ; ‘it. is, in fact, a trial trip that they 
want you to go upon. If he were your avowed lover it 
would be different ; but as it is——” 

“As it is! Oh! mother, dear, my going will be the 
means of its coming: right. all the sooner,’ I pleaded. 

‘But what.reason can they give for inviting you ?”’ she 
urged. 

“They know Lins.Percy very well,” I said, “and Iam 
to be asked to go with her.” 


And then: mamms:shook her head, and said the subject: 


required grave consideration. 

Mrs. Percy called. on us. that. day, and as she rarely 
came: near us more than once in s-twelvemonth, I natur- 
ally thought. that she had come to speak about the topic 
that was uppermost in my mind. But when I asked her 
about it she professed utter ignorance of it, and laughed, 
and said it was very cool of Captain Turnour to try and 
use her as a cat’s-paw: ~~ 

“T didn’t know till last night that he knew you, Lina,” 
T said. 

“In fact, until he thought he conld make me usefnl 
ha forgot my existence,” she said, laughing merrily. 
‘‘Well, dear; though Marley-is a dull hole, and the two 
old people: sare: the prosiest: of the prosy, and look upon 
me as an imp of the evil one.into the bargain, if they ask 
me, I'll go, for your sake.” 

“We should have asked you to Ella’s birthday ball, 
Lina, if we had known where you were; but you were in 
Paris, the last time we heard,” my mother said, half in 
reproach, and half in apology. 

“Yes,” Lina replied; ‘‘and went on to Marseilles, 
meaning to go to Jericho, but funds ran short, as usual. 
Oh, Ella, whatever you do, don’t marry an old man 
who'll reward you for your devotion to him by dying 
and leaving you a wretched hundred and fifty a year to 
starve upon.” 

“Poor child,” my mother said, softly’; and, to my sur- 
prise, my lovely cousin, whom I had never known other 
than the gayest of the gay, burst into a passion of tears, 
and ran and fell on her knees by mamma's side, and 
buried her brilliant face in mamma’s lap, and sobbed as 
if her heart would break. 

‘““What a wretch I am—what a wretch I am!” she 
moaned, and then she jumped up, and wiped her eyes, 
and said, ‘‘And what a fool lam to make so mueh ado 
abont nothing,” and langhed, and was herself again. 

1 can’t stay to narrate every turn and involution of the 
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affair. An invitation from Lady Turnour came in due 
course. She ‘‘hoped I would accompany my cousin, 
Mrs. Percy, on a visit to Marley.” That was all. But Alf 
represented to me that his aunt was old and stiff, and 
that, therefore, that was enough. .- 

My mother managed to put a hundred pounds in a 
handsome purse in Lina’s hand a week before we left 
town, for the cry of poverty had touched her warm 
heart. 

“Your uncle and I both feel that you are going on our 
child’s account, and we wish you to go looking your best, 
my dear,” she said. And Lina pleased them in this re- 
spect. She did go looking her best, and her best was 
very beautiful. 

My heart palpitated strangely when I found myself at 
Marley—at the place of which I should surely be the mis- 
tres some day. Sir Lewis and Lady Turnour were both 
very kind to me in a hearty, cordial way, for which I was 
not prepared. They were kind to Lina, too, but after a 
stiffer fashion. 

“You see,” she said to me, bitterly, ‘I faced some- 
thing in coming here for your sake.” 

Captain Turnour followed us in a few days, and the 
morning after his arrival, Lady Turnour startled me by 
saying : , 

“I was very sorry, my dear, that your mamma. could 
not come with you.” 

“She was not asked,” I blurted out, in my surprise, 
and Lady Turnour seemed disconcerted for a moment ; 
but she recovered herself, and said : 

‘“‘I suppose Alfred wanted to have you all to himself. 
Will you allow me to speak on that subject, dear, or do 
you indorse the embargo that Alfred has laid upon it ?” 

‘*Lady Turnour,” I began, in an agony of embarrass- 
ment, “TI don’t quite know what I ought tosay. Captain 
Turnour and I are only friends.” 

“You sre not engaged ?” she said, kindly. ‘‘ Well, 
dear, honestly, I am sorry for it, and the sooner you are, 
tke better I shall be pleased. Delays are dangerous, 
especially when Liua Percy is in the way. My child, if I 
had suspected that the affair was still undecided between 
you and Alfred, I should not have allowed you to come 
here under her auspices.’ 

I felt that I was in a perfect quagmire of misconcep- 
tions, and as if to illustrate the text she had spoken, at 
this. very moment: I caught sight of the figures of Alf and . 
Lina: sauntering along a glade of the park. 

Concealing my agitation as well as I could, I refrained 
from calling Lady Turnour’s attention to the pair. But 
I was resolved to clear away as much of the mist as I 
could, and so I said: 

“T have known Alf—Captain Turnour—for two years, 
and I never heard him mention my cousin till three weeks 


ago, when he. proposed my coming here with her. Will 
you tell me how long they have been intimate ?” 

She shook her head. 

‘My dear,” she said, ‘‘ Lina Percy is a Circe. Now 


she is~here again, I can’t think anything but kindly of 
her; but how I wish she had never come !” 

At luncheon that day, Alf proposed, with a show of 
devotion to me, that I should ride with him i the after- 
noon.’ And when I had somewhat sulkily acceded to his 
proposition, I noticed a meaning glance interchanged 
between him and Lina, Before I had time to conjecture 
even what it might mean, she was speaking in that dulcet 
voice of hers, which was one of her most powerful attrac- 
tions. 

‘¢And as I am exelnded by mntnal consent from the 
riding-party, will you let me drive you, Sir Lewis ?” 
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Sir Lewis fidgeted, looked pleased, glanced at his wife, 
and finally said : 

“Oh! my dear Mrs. Percy, an old fellow like me 
mustn’t monopolize you.” 

*«Let me drive you, please do,” she said, pleadingly. 

“IT thought you said you were going to have the car- 
riage and make some calls, didn’t you, my dear?” the 
baronet said, addressing his wife. 

“Yes, and I thought Mrs. Percy would go with me; 
but if she prefers going with you in the pony-chaise——” 

*‘Oh! I dread calls,’’ Lina said, with a. shudder ; 
“down about here, too, where Mr. Percy was regarded 
with such pity for having married me. If Sir Lewis will 
not. have:me, I will ask leave to stay home.” 

But Sir Lewis was.far too gallant to allow her to do it, 
after that speech, and so we went up-stairs to dress to- 
gether. 

I soon had my habit on, and then I went into her 
room, I went in without knocking, and I was horrified 
at seeing her down on her knees, her face buried in her 
hands. She seemed in pain—mental pain I judged it to 
be, for; as I came close to her, she.was muttering : 

‘* Heaven help me !—it is a last chance.” 

Then I put: my arm over her shoulder, and called : 

** Tina, Lina, what is the matter ?” 

She-dropped her hands, and raised her white, scared 
face to: mine: 

‘How you would pity me if I dared tell you the 
truth !” she said ; ‘‘and how you would hate me, too!” 

‘Tell me the truth—tell it to me—try me ; Ishall never 
hateyou,” Isaid, impetuously, though I felt my own heart 
swelling with some undefined evil. 

But she shook her head, and got up slowly, saying : 

**No, not yet, Ella; go and have your ride, aud—kiss 
me, Ella,” 

I kissed her, and felt her lips were icy cold, and again I 
begged her to tell her trouble to me as she would to a 
sister. But she would not. 

“Tt was nothing,” she said, ‘‘and would soom be over, 
one way or another.” 

And then, whileI stood by, baffled and silent, she began 
to dress. 

She had on one of those amber-colored Chinese: sills, 
made like a Watteau sacque; trimmed with velvet.of o 
darker shade. I thought as she put om a little Tuscan 
Tyrolean. hat that-mctched it, and gloves of the same tint, 
that. I had never seen that: splendid, luminous, dark 
beauty of hers so becomingly: arrayed: before, and I told 
her:so presently. 

**['m glad of it,” she said. simply. ‘‘I need it all. 
Now; don’t question me, but: go: for-your ride.” 

So we parted, and went: on our respective ways: Alf 
and I waited to see Sir Lewis'and. Mrs. Percy start in the 
pony-carriage, and as wewatehed them out of sight at the 
end. of the avenue, he turned:to put me on my horse, with 
such » world of anxiety in his eyes, that I asked : 

*¢ Alf, what is it?” 

‘* A last chance—and if it fails! Ella, will you be my 
friend still, if, in the-course of this day, I lose friends and 
fortune, as I may very possibly do ?” 

‘“‘Your friend always and ever, Alf,” I said, passion- 
ately, giving him my hand, as he looked up, after adjust- 
ing my foot in the stirrup. 

He grasped it warmly for a moment, then mounted his 
horse, and we rode away. 

“ Alf,’’ I said, at last, after we had ridden a long way 
in ominous silence, ‘‘ my cousin Lina used the same words 
as you did just now—‘ A last chance.’ ‘Tell me their mean- 
ing, will you ?” 


“T have brought you out for that purpose,” he said. 
‘*Bad as I am, Ella, I am not bad enough to deceive you 
any longer——” 

‘‘Deceive me, Captain Turnour !” I interrupted, trying 
to speak with some sort of composure and dignity, and 

iling, failing miserably. 

“Call me Alf still, Ella—you may, dear, for I am your 
cousin’s husband. There, I’ve blurted out the truth 
abruptly, after all,” I heard him add, as ‘my brain. reeled 
in my head, and my body quivered in the saddle. 

I controlled myself presently, sharply as I was suffer- 
ing ; but I saw that he was in bitter anxiety and need, 
and so loving him as I did, what could I do but control 
myself for his sake? And asI grew calm, he told me'the 
story—in order to be able to ask for my aid. whem it was 
told. P 

“IT knew Lina before her husband died,” he-said, “‘ and 
I was awfully taken with her from the very first. Fools 
said that we were more than friends while the old man 
was alive ; but they lied, Ella—on my honor, they did. 

‘* However, my uncle-and aunt:got:old of the report, 
and so, when Lina was-leftaaridow; they'set themselves 
against her, and so brought: about‘all: this mischief by 
their obstinacy. 

“‘T was far too fond of her-to. trast: her away from me 
unbound, and so at last got: her-to agree to a private 
marriage. This was. just.a:féw'days-before I met you. at 
the Sharams’ party, two years‘:ago. 

‘*When I found that you were: Lina’s cousin, and that 
you had money, I behaved like a.-blackguard, I acknow- 
ledge it now. But what could Ido? If I hadn’t hinted 
to Sir Lewis and my aunt thatI was thinking seriously of 
you, they would have bothered me about marrying some 
one else ; and I always fancied that in time I-might turn 
my intimacy with you to account. for Lina.” 

‘*As you have done,” I said, bitterly. ‘How could 
she——” 

Then I remembered that. she was: his wife, and.I would 
not say hard things of her. 

‘* Well,” he went on, dejectedly, ‘‘ she bore the secrecy 
and the misery and the degradation of it all gallantly, 
until the other day. Then she told me that, for her 
honor’s sake, I must acknowledge her as my wife, what- 
ever it cost me. And then we put our heads together, 
and came to the conclusion that if she could only get 
hold of Sir Lewis, she might fascinate him into forgiving 
her. She is so marvelously fascinating, you know, Ella, 
that she can make a fellow do anything almost. 

“The only way to get her here was to get her invited 
as your cousin—to get her here as your chaperon; end 
trouble enough I had about it, I can tell you. Lady 
Turnour was so absurdly punctilious, that she wanted to 
invite your mother, and I had to say that your mother 
never left her own home. Then, when I proposed that 
Mrs. Percy should be asked in your mother’s place, they 
forthwith remembered the scandal about our old flirta- 
tion ; and I had to vow, before I could get her asked, 
that I would be discretion itself, and devote myself to— 
in fact, Ella, I couldn’t stick at anything, things had 
come to such a pass.” 

* And—and—your wife is to tell this to Sir Lewis this 
afternoon,” I said, gallantly, gulping down a very big sob. 
Then, I pitied them both so deeply, pitied them so 
heartily, both for having been guilty of this deception, 
and for the consequences that might ensue from it, that I 
mastered my own emotion, in order to be able to give 
him as much comfort as I might be granted the power te 
give him. 

Ii was the hardest hour of my lifa—that hour that I 
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rode with Alf Turnour, and heard from his own lips how 
false and cruel he had been to me. False and cruel, and 
utterly regardless of me? And yet at the same moment 
that I knew him to have been these things, I felt that I 
could have died to serve him. When we got home, I tore 
up to my own bedroom at once, and threw myself down 
in a more bitter abandonment of woe and despair than 
can ever be my portion again. 

But my first passion was over (I had loved him and 
believed in him for two years, remember). I recollected 
that there was one whose troubles would be heavier than 
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by both, I forgave them in that hour from the bottom of 
my heart. 

At length I heard the rumble of the wheels of the pony- 
carriage, and I got myself to the window in time to see 
them come up to the doorsteps. She had surrendered 
the reins to Sir Lewis, and was sitting with her head bent 
dowa very low. It gave me a pang and a pleasure to see 
that her husband was there to meet her. There was no 
word spoken by any one of the three, and they went in 
at once, and I waited in agony for the dénouement. That 
night a child was born at Marley, and, while the suffering, 
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mine, if this final appeal, this tast chance, failed. If Sir 
Lewis proved inflexible, and Alf lost his inheritance, the 
woman he had married would have more bitter cause to 
rue her love for him than even I had. 

My heart gentled toward her in the midst of my own 
misery. Howshe had been maligned, poor, pretty, loving 
ereature ! When we—her relatives—in our harsh, imag- 
inary superior virtue had been censuring her for some of 
her apparently flighty ways and unnecessary wanderings, 
possibly she had only been obeying a mandate of her 
husband’s! How ill she had looked this afternoon, too ! 
tn spite of the deception that had been practiced on me 


beautiful, rash young mother was hovering between life 
and death, the ‘old people’’ relented, and forgave the 
nephew who was their heir. He had been weak, but she 
was so strangely lovely and charming, the old baronct 
allowed that there was no wonder in uny man being 
weak, 

“Alf had not been dishonorable.” 
great comfort. 

He had not been dishonorable! No , he had only laid 
my life waste, and that fact being beyond their ken, they 
said nothing about it. Freely as I forgave them both, 
it did occur to me to think that they had a little under- 
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valued me in using me so wholly and solely as a means 
to their end. He need not have made me love him so 
well! He might have spared me the crowning shame 
of bringing me away from home under false pretenses. 

But the sting was taken out of this fact when I went 
back to ‘‘my own,” for ‘‘my own” received me as if I 
were @ glory to them still. 

Ah! children who haven’t needed it, yet believe me 
that the wound must be mortal that cannot be soothed by 
parental balm and oil. They never so much as adverted 
to the possibility of any other result having been antici- 
pated than this one of Lina’s being Alf’s wife. They 
restored my self-respect, though they were powerless to 
restore my happiness. 

It is ten years ago that I went down to Marley on that 
trial trip, whieh ended in my heart being wrecked, and 
though I am Ella Leyton still—though I have never tried 
the efficacy of a second love in removing all traces of a 
first—still I am not objectiess. 

The little &hild who was born on the night of the day 
when Lina tried her last chance, and won it, is my god- 
son and my darling, and his mother is my friend, and his 
father is good enough to say that if he hadn’t been so 
awfully fond of his wife, he believes he should have fallen 
in love with me, while he was pretending to do so. 

He does not know that I am Ella Leyton still for his 
sake ; and so often he expresses genuine sorrow that I 
should be letting Time slip by so. ‘‘It will be awkward 
for you, dear—Lina and I often say so—when you find 
your last chance gone,” he says, little knowing that my 
last chance was gone when he told me the truth about the 
two years, that day I rode with him at Marley. 


CHIMNEYS OF A CITY. 

Looximne over a great city from the vantage-ground of 
some attic-window, what strange reflections rise in the 
mind! Only to watch the curling smoke of thousands 
ef chimneys is to follow in thought the fate of many a 
household. 

What romance these unpalpable wreaths could tell if 
only utterance were theirs ; what tales of love and truth; 
what tales of misery and woe. Sometimes the eye, gazing 
down upon the dwelling-places of thousands, will select 
one curling smoke-track and follow it in spirit whence it 
came. 

Suppose, under such circumstances, that its origin lay 
in the furnace-fire of some tenement-house, in some 
thronged habitations where men and women, girls and 
boys, old age and infancy, sleep, love and suffer under one 
roof. If only that roof could be removed for the nonce, 
and the quaint spirit of the west wind bear us unseen 
into the midst, what a picture of human life should we 
find! From cellar to attic, life—and life does mot mean 
pictured show, but terrible reality. In every room, 
human hearts, throbbing, hoping, fearing, suffering, and, 
let us hope, sometimes enjoying. What tales would then 
be ours; what records of endurance, of loyalty under 
danger, of heroism under humiliation ! 


THERE are two modes of establishing our reputation : 
to be praised by honest men, and to be abused by rogues. 
It is best, however, to secure the former, because it will 
be invariably accompanied by the latter. His calumnia- 
tion is not only the greatest benefit a rogue can confer 
upon us, but it is also the only service that he will per- 
form for nothing. 
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By Proressor W. F. BARRETT. 


Peruars not one of the grander operations of nature 
awakens more interest in a thoughtful mind than the 
magnificent phenomenon which forms the subject of this 
paper. Every one knows that a geyser is a gigantic and 
intermittent fountain of boiling water, found not only 
in Iceland, where it is best known, but also in New 
Zealand, and on a vast scale in the Yellowstone 
Region. 

The glacier, on the other hand, is a huge river of ice, 
slowly moving down a mountain side, perpetually re- 
newed by the snowfields above. The present glaciers of 
Switzerland or of Norway are, however, very much 
smaller than those gigantic sheets of ice which swathe 
the interior of Greenland, and that once covered whole 
regions of this country and the continent of Europe. 
Not only do these phenomena, in their magnificence and 
ceaseless unrest, afford a sublime spectacle, but they 
appeal to the reason as well as to the sight. For the 
geyser tells us that beneath the ice-clad surface of the 
ground is a source of unquestionable heat, a hidden 
storehouse of tremendous energy; whilst the glacier 
speaks of a realm of perpetual cold that remains un- 
warmed though traversed by the rays of a tropical sun. 
Mankind, with all its appliances, cannot alter by the 
smallest fraction of a degree this inner bosom of heat nor 
this outer mantle of cold. Nevertheless, in the slow 
march of ages these conditions have changed, and still 
are changing, for the tendency of nature is toward uni- 
formity. As the sea rounds the pebble on the shore, and 
strives to level the surface of the earth, so under the 
operation of time broad differences of temperature gradu- 
ally disappear. 

Time is, in fact, a most pitiless communist. Thus, the 
extremes of heat and cold are less than once they were, 
and hence the glacier, and probably the geyser, of to-day 
are but pygmies compared with the giants that were in 
existence in years long past. As if, however, to teach 
man the humbleness of his reason as well as the small- 
ness of his strength, these ancient and impressive pheno- 
mena have as yet received but a partial explanation, and 
that only at the present day. This much, however, is 
evident to the most ignorant. In the geyser we have 
water boiling and boiling over; in the glacier we have 
water frozen and slipping down the mountain side. Out 
of the commonest of all things—water—we are presented 
with the most imposing of appearances and the most 
puzzling of physical problems. 

To the geysers let us first address ourselves. The 
boiling springs of Iceland are better known than those 
elsewhere. They are situated near the great glacial 
plateau in the south central part of the island, some score 
of miles from Hecla, and some 300 feet to 400 feet above 
the sea, The Great Geyser is the most conspicuous of 
the Icelandic group. Observed at rest, all that is seen of 
this geyser, which may be taken as a typical one, is a 
saucer-shaped pool of hot water, contained in a smooth 
circular basin from forty feet to fifty feet in diameter. In 
the centre of the basin is a tube nearly ten feet aeross, 
and from seventy to eighty feet deep, and this, of eourse, 
is also filled with water, near its boiling-point. Within 
this tube lies the secret of the seething fountain that 
periodically bursts forth, accompanied by vast clouds of 
steam, and with rumbling sounds and rattling explosions, 
causing the earth to quake for a considerable distance 
around, 

The word geyser (pronounced “ giser”) is derived from 
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the Icelandic word geysa, ‘‘ to be impelled ”—.hai is, some- 
thing gushing forth. It is commonly imagined that if one 
visits the geyser district, an eruption is sure to be seen 
within the course of an hour. But this is by no means 
the case—at any rate, so far as regards the display of the 
Great Geyser, which is the special object of attraction. 
Moreover, it is to be regretted that the intervals between 
the eruptions of this geyser are growing longer and 
longer. 

In 1770, the Great Geyser broke into eruption nearly 
every hour ; in 1814, every six hours ; in 1872, only once 
or twice a week ; and now often a week is spent fruit- 
lessly waiting for an eruption to occur. Here is an in- 
teresting account of an eruption, given by an eye-wit- 
ness: ‘It was a grand display, and well worth all the 
waiting. Instead of ending suddenly or gradually, the 
steam salute shot faster and faster ; thuds followed each 
other rapidly, and the whole ground shook; then the 
sound of dashing water and the music of waves was added 
to the turmoil. A great dome rose in the middle of the 
pool, and frequent waves dashed over the edge of the 
basin, while streams overflowed and drenched the whole 
mound. Great masses of rolling steam burst out of the 
water-domes, and rose in the still air, swelling like white 
eumulus clouds against a hard bluo sky. ‘At last the 
whole pool, fifty and odd feet wide, rose up, o single 
dome of boiling water, and burst ; and then the column in 
the tube, seventy feet deep and twenty feet wide, was shot 
out of the bell-mouthed blunderbuss with a great burst of 
steam. ‘The charge scattered ; it rose about eighty feet, 
and most of it fell back and sank in with a rush; and so 
the glittering fountain rose thrice, like some mighty 
growth.” 

The height to which the column of water is thrown has 
been variously estimated. The earliest records—a century 
ago—say 300 fest ; but in modern times 100 feet seems to 
be the general opinion of scientists, and this has been 
confirmed by careful measurements made by competent 
observers. ‘ 

Having thus obtained a glimpse of the phenomena at- 
tending an eruption of a geyser, we sball have more in- 
terest in searching for the explanation of these wonderful 
fountains. The clew to their mystery will doubtless be 
found in a careful study of boiling water. Water, when 
it boils, turns into an invisible vapor, steam. Incident- 
ally we may remark that most people imagine steam is the 

. visible cloud we see issuing from a kettle or a locomotive. 
But it is not so. True steam is quite invisible: the white 
eloud we see consists of water finely divided—a water- 
dust, as it were—and these impalpable particles of water 
are for the time suspended in the air by reason of their 
extreme lightness. Any one can easily illustrate this. 
Put a kettle on the fire, and let it boil vigorously, so that 
a good cloud of so-called steam issues from the spout. 
Now light a torch of paper, and hold it beneath the cloud 
near the spout. Instantly the cloud vanishes. The 
steam is there, but it is invisible. The heat has con- 
verted the myriads of fine particles of water formed by 
the cool air of the room into the perfectly invisible vapor 
of water, or true steam. Ifwe could see inside the kettle, 
as we can see inside a glass flask in which a little water is 
boiling, a space as transparent and invisible as air would 
occupy the interior. As, however, we have no word to 
designate the white clon of partially condensed steam, 
we must understand the limitations under which the 
word steam is used when applied, as is usual, to the cloud 
of fine spray. Now when the water is converted into 
true steam, the latter occupies a volume 1,650 times as 
Jarge as that of the water. This is easily remembered by 
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observing that a cubic inch of water is converted into 
about a cubic foot of steam. 

A simple experiment will illustrate the large bulk oc- 
cupied by steam relatively to the water whence it was de- 
rived. In the bulb a (Fig. 2) is placed some water, which 
is kept boiling by means of a spirit-lamp, and thus the 
upper half of the bulb and the tube ao are filled with 
steam. When the lamp is taken away, this steam is con- 
densed by the cold water in the vessel co, which is ob- 
served to rise slowly in the tube till it has rounded the 
bend, when it rushes tumultuously into the bulb«, and 
fills it entirely with water. The steam has been con- 
densed to a very small quantity of water, relatively speak- 
ing. An empty Florence oil-flask may be used for this 
experiment. Boil a little water within the flask, and 
then, whilst the water is boiling and the steam issuing 
from the neck, suddenly invert the flask in a basin of cold 
water. Up will rush the water, and fill the flask with a 
blow that sometimes drives the bottom right off. The 
condensation of the steam has made a partial vacuum 
in the bulb or flask, and the pressure of the atmosphere 
urges up the water below. This is the principle of 
Savery’s early form of steam-pump ; for the water would 
also have risen if the tube had been any height less than 
thirty feet to thirty-four feet. A more striking experi- 
ment, illustrating the same fact, may be made with a 
tin canister having a narrow neck. In the canister a 
little water is boiled, and whilst boiling, the neck is 
corked. On pouring cold water over the canister, the 
sides are completely and suddenly crushed in. ‘The cold 
water condenses the steam within, thus causing s great 
shrinkage of bulk, and consequent diminution of pressure ; 
so that there is nothing to oppose the external atmo- 
spheric pressure, which crushes in the sides of the cy- 
linder. 

It is this largely augmented bulk given to the water, 
this elastic force imparted to it by heat, that drives the 
steam-engine, and which is evidently the motive force in 
the geyser. In 1812, Sir George Mackenzie, in his now 
classical work, ‘‘ Travels in Iceland,” proposed an ex- 
planation of the geysers founded on this principle. He 
imagined that the geyser-tube communicated at its lower 
extremity with some subterranean cavern, the neck of 
which was contracted, as shown in Fig. 3. These caverns, 
partially filled with water by percolation through the soil 
above, were, he supposed, heated by heat-conducting 
rocks, which derived their warmth from the internal heat 
of the earth. The water would thus be boiled, and the 
steam so generated would accumulate in the space above 
the water until it gained an elastic force sufficient to blow 
the water out of the tube. Or, failing this, the steam 
escaping round the neck of the cavern by pushing the 
water before it, would condense in the cooler water of the 
tube, and thus cause merely a rising and falling ef the 
water within the basin above, as is seen in some of the 
geysers. 

To illustrate this theory, we may partly fill an ordinary 
chemical retort with water, and, turning the neck upward, 
heat the bulb, which will represent the cavern, as shown 
in Fig. 4. As soon as the water begins to boil, the column 
of water in the tube is lifted up, steam escapes round the 
bend, the pressure is relieved, and the column subsides. 
By tightly corking the end of the tube, we may, of course, 
obtain an accumulation of pressure, which ultimately 
blows out the water with considerable eruption. 

Simple as is this explanation, and long as it has held 
its ground, it probably does not represent the true cause 
of the activity of the geysers. Fortunately for science, 
Robert Wilhelm Bunsen, the great German chemist, has 
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given us a key which 
unlocks the mystery of 
the geyser eruption, 
without resource to 
any hypothetical sub- 
terranean cavern. Just 
prior to an explosion, 
Bunsen was able to take 
the temperature of the 
water at various depths 
in the geyser - tube. 
From these observa- 
tions he was led to pro- 
pound an ingenious and 
satisfactory ex plana- 
tion—one subsequently FIG. 5.— ILLUSTRATING THE DEPENDENCE 
verified by Professor OF EBULLITION UPON PRESSURE. 

Wiedemann, who, guid- 
ed by Bunsen’s theory, 


FIG. 2.— SHOWING RELATIVE BULK constructed an excel- 
OF STEAM TO THE WATER WHENCE i ] 
ent : lent artificial geyser 


that can be given to water under pressure led to the in- 
vention of the ‘ digester,” which is commonly employed 
in the manufacture of soup and gelatine. On the other 


simply with a long, 
straight tube of water, heated at the bottom. 
Let us now try to understand the nature of Professor \ . 
Bunsen’s theory, as it probably represents the true ex- x | 


FIG. 3.— SHOWING GEYSER-TUBE IN COMMUNICATION WITH 
SUBTERRANEAN CAVERN. 


planation of the geyser fountain. Under ordinary cir- 
cumstances, water boils in an open vessel at a constant 
temperature, which is 212° upon the Fahrenheit ther- 
mometer, at the sea-level. However 
much heat we may supply to the 
water, it will get no hotter by con- 
tinued or violent boiling, so long as 
the vessel remains uncovered. But 
the result is very different if a cover 
be put on the vessel and tightly fast- 
ened down. In this case 
the steam cannot escape, 
and thus the heat given to 
the water can no longer be 
carried away ; the conse- 
quence is that the 
temperature rises 
above the ordinary 
boiling- point ; and 
if we had a vessel 
strong enough, we 
might make the 
= “ water as hot as | hand, if we lessen the atmospheric pressure which origin- 
FIG. 4. ILLUSTRATING THE “cavern” molten brass. The | ally rested upon the surface of the water, it will boil at a 
ses KM ptoRy, high temperature | temperature below the ordinary boiling-point. In fact, 
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this is one in which the height of mountains can be ascer- 
tained—by carefully noting the temperature of ebullition 
at various altitudes, for it is found approximately that the 
boiling-point of water is reduced 1° Fahrenheit for every 
At the top of Mont 


590 feet we rise above the sea-level. 
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the dependence of ebullition upon pressure. If water be 
boiled in a Florence flask, the lamp removed, and the 
flask instantly corked, the water can again be made to 
boil by simply condensing the steam in the upper part 
of the vessel with a wet cloth. Condensation of the steam 
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Blanc, for example, the boiling-point of water is 185° 
Fahrenheit. Beyond that point we cannot raise the 
temperature of the water in an open vessel, at this eleva- 
tion. 

A simple and pretty experiment enables us to prove 
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diminishes the pressure within, and the temperature of 
the water being above the boiling-point at this pressure, 
it enters into rapid ebullition, which can be renewed from 
time to time by afresh condensing the steam. By invert- 
ing the flask we may use a block of ice to condense the 
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aperincumbent steam, and thus boil the water by the 
application of cold, as is shown in Fig. 5. It will be un- 
derstood, of course, that the water, though boiling, is not 
so hot as if it were boiling in the open air. The follow- 
ing table shows at a glance the boiling-point of water at 
various places: ’ 


ar st tm | Mean Height of | Boiling Point 
oY Water. 
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It should be noticed that as we descend in a mine the 
boiling-point of water is raised ; and if the water could be 
made to boil at the bottom of an artesian well 1,000 feet 
deep, the pressure of the superincumbent column of 
water, together with that of the atmosphere, would be 
equal to twenty-nine atmospheres of pressure, and under 
such circumstances water would boil at a temperature of 
453° Fahrenheit. Calculated in this way, at the greatest 
depth of the ocean, water would be raised to a tempera- 
ture of red heat before it would boil. 

‘We may now apply these facts to geyser eruptions. In 


the next diagram (Fig. 8) is given in section a view of the | 
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Great Geyser of Iceland, and by its side ao series of tem’ 
peratures carefully taken at the depths given in the first 
column. In the third column is placed the calculated 
temperature at which the water would boil at those 
depths. In every case it will be observed that the actual 
temperature before the eruption was below the proper 
boiling-point for the particular spot. A ledge was no- 
ticed, in the soundings taken, not far from the bottom of 
the tube, and from under this ledge steam seemed to be 
issuing. Let us suppose that the temperature gradually 
rose to the theoretical boiling-point at this spot. Steam 
would then be formed, and would lift up the column of 
water to some extent; the pressure in the tube would 
thus be diminished by the water spreading into or over- 
flowing the basin above. At forty-five feet the water had 
a temperature of 251° Fahrenheit ; even were this tem- 
perature not increased, but the depth merely reduced by 
the surface overflow to thirty-six feet, the water would be 
at a temperature above its boiling-point at this depth. 
For here it would boil at 250° Fahrenheit, and the actnal 
temperature is 251°. Having thus an excess of heat 
above its boiling-point, a sudden cneration of steam 
would take place, which would eject the commmn o: watcr 
overhead. Furthermore, the moment the pressure is 
diminished throughout the tube, the stored heat in the 
water below would generate large quantities of steam in 
the lower part of the tube, and the whole mass of water 
above, with the contents of the basin, would be hurled 
into the air amid clouds of liberated steam. The water, 
cooled by its eruption, and falling back into the basin, 
will be once more heated, and after a time again expelled, 
producing the periodic eruptions that are observed. 

The construction of an artificial geyser, therefore, 
simply requires a long, straight, water-tight tube fixed 
into a basin overhead. It is convenient to heat the 
bottom of the tube with gas, and to imitate the heating a 
little higher up the geyser-tube by a spiral of gas-flames, 
fixed about a foot or so from the lower end of the tube. 
Fig. 6 shows the whole ap- 
paratus. The present writer 
has had tubes of various sizes 
made, and the following di- 
mensions may be found use- 
ful. The large geyser shown 
in the figure has a tube of 
galvanized iron five feet six 
inches long, and four and a 
half inches in diameter at its 
lower end, tapering to, say, 
one and a half inches at the 
upper. It is convenient to 
make the tube screw into the 
basin, which is about four 
feet in diameter. The wooden 
supports rest in sockets in 
the basin, from which they 
can easily be removed ; they 
are braced together to give 
rigidity. A smaller geyser 
may be made of a tin tube 
three feet long, two and a 
half inches wide at the bot- 
tom, tapering to three - quar- 
.ters of an inch above, with a 
basin two feet in diameter. 
The large geyser erupts peri- 
odically about every ten 
minutes,and the smaller one 
about every minute. The 
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height to which these eruptions rise is three feet in the 
large tube and one foot in the smaller one. By corking 
either of the tubes, we may obtain a magnificent erup- 
tion of thirty feet high in the larger tube, and fifteen feet 
in the smaller one. This corking of the tube is but an 
imitation of what is actually done to provoke the eruption 
ef a smaller geyser in Iceland, known as the Strokr, or 
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jets of water to the height of three feet ; its mouth, how- 
ever, is only some two feet across, and its vertical depth 
not much more than twelve feet. ‘Close to the Little 
Geyser’— and here we quote from Mr. Baring-Gould’s 
‘Iceland : its Scenes and Sagas ”—“‘ is a puddle of black 
mud, presenting the most ludicrous appearance. It re- 
mained tranquil for about half a minute, and then.a bell 
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“‘churn,” an amusing account of which is given by Mr. 
Cumpovell iu his ‘‘ Frost and Fire”: ‘‘Strokr is a conical 
oval pit, eight feet wide at the top, and less than six 
inches wide near the bottom, thirty-six feet down. The 
water is always surging, growling, and frothing about 
within six feet of the top. By turning a barrowful of 
turf into this pit, this kettle is made to boil over ; steam 
is stopped, the water is stilled for some minutes, and the 
wad is greatly heated below. Then a dome grows and 
bursts, and wad and water and steam from the gun are 
thrown up like a giant sheaf of corn. First the water in 
the well makes a furious swirl, like an eddy from a 
stricken whale in shoal-water ; and then the column rises 
and overflows slowly, with increasing swiftness, till the 
dome rises up and bursts, to make way fora steam bubble 
as big as a balloon. Up go the projectiles, and down 
they come in showers and streams, to rise again with 
furious bursts ; and woe betide the spectator who gets 
within range of this scalding spray.” 

Another traveler in Iceland (Captain Forbes, of the 
English Navy), who eighteen years ago published an in- 
teresting account of his travels in Iceland, describes how 
he made use of an eruption of the Strokr to cook his 
dinner, which he tied in a cloth and threw into Strokr, 
after .rdministering what he supposed was a forty-minute 
dose of turf. ‘Seven minutes after time my anxiety was 
relieved by a tremendons eruption, and, surrounded with 
steam and turf-clods, I beheld my dinner in mid-air ; 
down it fell close to the brink. The mutton was done to 
@ turn.” ; 

But Great Geyser and Strokr are not the only, though 
they are the most notable of the, boiling fountains in the 
geyser-district of Iceland. There is the active spring 
known as Little Geyser, which is perpetually tossing up 


rose like a thumb, to the height of four inches, and sank 
back again without bursting, scattering, throwing out 
steam, or making the slightest sound. I named it * Jack- 
in-the-Box.’ But Jack was not always so demure; on 
my choking the throat of the Little Geyser with turf, I 
found that the slime puddle was converted into a jet of 
steam and inky water, which played with vivacity till the 
Little Geyser had relieved itself of its dose. South of 
these are some limpid pools, so hot that the hand cannot 
be borne in them for an instant. . . . To the north, on 
the further side of a scalding brook, is a noisy fountain, 
which may have played at one time to a considerable 
height, when it was not choked with stones. Now the 
water only escapes in hot squirts, which fizz and growl 
among the encumbering fragments without power of dis- 
lodging them. Proceeding northeast from Little Geyser 
are several splits and holes in the incrusted floor which 
extend to the Great Geyser. Down them the water can 
be seen and heard, lashing and sobbing, whilst the steam 
blows off from the orifices. The largest of these is a 
tunnel, with a bent pipe, so that the water cannot be 
seen, though heard roaring angrily in its den.” Then, 
close to Strokr is a boiling well, and other hot springs 
of water and mud are near the Great Geyser, as shown in 
the above sketch-plan, from Mr. Gold’s work (Fig. 9). 
Two lovely and deep pools of still blue water, eon- 
nected by a stream not far from the Great Geyser, excite 
every traveler’s admiration. Beautiful siliceous petrifi- 
cations, of which we shall speak presently, are to be seen 
far down in the water, tinted green and blue, while the 
edge on which one stands shelves over the water. These 
pools are much higher than the Great Geyser and 
Strokr ; there is, in fact, a range of fifty feet in the differ- 
ence of level among the various springs and pools in the 
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geyser district. The district itself is comparatively 
small—only some 440 yards in one direction, by 140 in 
another. Its position is peculiar ; to the north a range 
of hills rises out of the plain, and south of them a vol- 
canic rock—trachyte—has been forced like an island out 
of the morasses, to the height of 600 feet : on this slope 
are the geyser-jets. The first springs reached are ina 
marsh of mud and moss, and lie on the southwest corner 
of the district. ‘‘The Great Geyser,” Mr. Gould con- 
tinues, ‘‘is furthest east of all the springs ; it is indicated 
by a mound of sintery deposit, like a heap of dry gray 
leaves, piled up about thirty feet above the soil.” At the 
summit of the mound is the basin, generally full to over- 
flowing. According to Mr. Gould, it measures fifty-six 
feet by forty-six feet, and is 
four feet deep, shelving gen- 
erally to the bore, which is 


not be perfectly well set up, 
on a somewhat large scale, in 
places of popular resort. 
There is one beautiful feature, 
however, in the geyser which 
cannot be artificially imitated 
—at any rate, within reason- 
able limits of time—and that 
is the formation of the tube 
and basin of the geyser. To 
this let us now turn. 

The water that is ejected 
from the geyser is impreg- 
nated with silica, or flint, a 
substance which every one 
knows is a most insoluble 
body. At a high temperature, 
however, water is able to dis- 
solve silica to some slight 
extent. Mr. Faraday, more- 
over, ascertained that the so- 
lution of silica is promoted 
by the presence of soda; and 
this alkali is contained in the 
volcanic rocks in the neigh- 
borhood of the geyser. When 
the hot siliceous water is 
cooled by exposure to the air, the silica is deposited, 
being no longer able to remain in solution, not only on 
account of the cooling of the water, but also because a 
decomposition of the compound of silica and soda takes 
place, owing to evaporation and the action of the car- 
bonic acid in the air. The silica is thus deposited asa 
solid crust, which hardens into a rock called siliceous 
sinter. Vast quantities of this sinter are deposited by the 
hot siliceous springs in St. Michael's, an island of the 
Azores. Objects placed in these springs become rapidly 
petrified by the incrustation of the silica, just as in the 
Derbyshire caves birds'-nests and other things are petri- 
fied by the calcareous water, which deposits successive 
layers of lime. In the geyser-basins, leaves of the birch- 


nine feet six inches across, 
and seventy-six feet deep. 
After patiently waiting a 
couple of days, Mr. Gould 
saw a magnificent eruption of 
the Great Geyser, heralded by 
violent concussions of the 
ground, and a loud rumbling 
noise, which made the ground 
tremble to a considerable dis- 
tance around. This sound, 
no doubt, is due to incipient 
attempts at an explosion, fol- 
lowed by the sudden conden- 
sation of the steam within the 
tube. By leading steam from 
« small lecture-table boiler to 
the bottom of a vessel con- 
taining water, these rattling 
sounds may be well imitated, 
together with a shaking of the 
whole apparatus following 
each detonation. 

In fact, there is no reason 
why artificial geysers might 
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tree and various coarse grasses are found in this petrified 
state ; and very beautiful some of these petrifications are, 
for the precious opal is chemically the same substance 
as this sinter; and, indeed, the smooth basin of the 
geyser is lined with a variety of opal, denser and more 
translucent than the sinter round the edge. 

These facts render it easy to understand how a bubbling 
thermal spring can and does raise up a boundary-wall 
around itself. ‘ 

Then, as the 
water flows 
over the en- 
bankment it 
has made, the 
walls will 
grow higher 
and thicker, 
until at last 
a basin, and 
ultimately 
even a tube, 
may thus be 
formed. Ex- 
periment has 
shown that in 
twenty - four 
hours a film 
of silica as 
thick as a 
sheet of thin 
writing paper 
is deposited. | 
At this rate, 
1,036 years 
would rear 
the tube of 
the Great 
Geyser. The 
overflow of 
the silica- 
laden water 
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the Great Geyser occurs nearly seven centuries ago, when, 
if the observed rate of siliceous deposit is to be depended 
upon, its tube must have been about twenty-five feet 
deep. Two hundred and fifty years ago, we find it re- 
corded as regularly erupting every twenty-four hours. 
But as the tube grows higher and the column of water 
within deeper, and the pressure below greater, a more 
exalted temperature is necessary to reach the boiling- 
point, and 
hence longer 
and more 
uncertain 
periods 
should inter- 
vene between 
each erup- 
tion. This is, 
indeed, pre- 
cisely what 
has occurred. 
At length, if 
the process 
of accretion 
becontinued, 
we should ex- 
pect to find 
an eruption 
at rare inter- 
vals ; and ul- 
timately the 
great depth 
of the column 
of water 
would create 
80 enormous 
a pressure 
that the tem- 
perature of 
the boiling- 
point could 
never be 
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would, of reached by 
course, grad-. the source of 
ually form an heat below, 
embankment and the gey- 
surrounding ser would 
the inner then cease to 
tube, and in erupt at all. 
the lapse of This suicidal 
time the ending of a 
débris and geyser’s life 
aqueous de- actually 
posits from takes place, 
the sur- for, in the 
rounding neighbor- 
hills would hood of the 
tend to dim- active gey- 
inish the ap- : = sers, there 
parent alti- FIG. 12, THE KING OF DENMARK WITNESSING THE ERUPTION OF THE GREAT GEYSER are to be 
tude of the IN ICELAND. seen mounds 


hollow cone. Thus we should have much the appearance 
that is now presented in the geyser districts of Iceland. 
An interesting confirmation of this theory of geyser 
growth is derived from history. In the earliest trust- 
worthy records of Iceland, which date back 1,000 years, 
there is no mention of these fountains of boiling water ; 
and hence, as sostriking an object would be sure to have 
arrested attention, we may reasonably conclude that the 
geysers were not then in operation. The first notice of 


containing pools of water or ‘‘laugs” of great depth, 
which are doubtless extinct geysers. 

In fact, an experiment made by Mr. Baring-Gould, 
which has not received the attention it deserves from 
its important bearing on this point, experimentally 
showed the possibility of killing a geyser by suddenly 
increasing the depth of water in its tube. ‘‘ We,” Mr. 
Gould writes, ‘‘raised the depth of the well south of the 
blue ponds twenty feet, by turning the stream from these 
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ponds into it, and completely altered its character, con- 
verting it from a well of furiously boiling water to a pool 
steaming tranquilly. Not satisfied with this experiment, 
we tried another, and dug into a small puddle of hot 
mud. It was at once converted into a bubbling pool of 
five jets.” This, of course, is the converse experiment— 
naraely, relieving the superincumbent pressure to some 
extent. 

Nowhere are the stages in the growth of a geyser seen 
on a grander or more perfect scale than in that wonderful 
region of the United States: known as the Yellowstone. 
This tract, which has: been explored in comparatively 
recent times, lies in the heart of the Rocky Mountains, at 
the northwest corner of the Territory of Wyoming, in the 
vicinity of latitude 44° N., and longitude 1169 W. Within 
the last few years a careful survey of the Yellowstone has 
been made by American geologists. Attention was first 
drawn to this remarkable region by the report of an ex- 
ploring party who surveyed the district in 1870: follow- 
ing the Madison River, one of the tributaries of the Mis- 
souri, they discovered, on its west bank, a valley literally 
swarming with geysers and. steam. jets, which, in volume, 
number, and height of eruption, far exceeded the Ice- 
landic display. The most prominent geysers were within 
an area of two miles in length and one in width, and they 
received the names of the Old Faithful, the Castle, the 
Grotto, the Giant, the Giantess, the Fantail and the Bee- 
hive geyser. The following description is given by the 
artist attached to the survey-party : 

‘‘The most remarkable of all the boiling springs was 
the beautiful geyser that was appropriately named the 
‘Giantess.’ The ground sloped gently to the mouth of 
the crater, which did not protrude above the surface, as 
was the case with the other geysers in active operation. 
When quiet, it was a clear, beautiful pool, caught in o 
silica urn with a hollow, bottomless stem; through which 
the steam came bubbling like the effervescence of cham- 
pagne from the bottom of a long, hollow-necked glass ; 
the mouth of the vase, represented by the surface, was 
twenty feet by thirty, and the neck, fifty feet below, was 
fifteen feet by ten. All at once it seemed seized with 
a terrible spasm, and rose with incredible rapidity, 
scarcely affording us time to flee to a safe distance, when 
it burst from the orifice with terrific momentum, rising in 
a column the full size of this immense aperture to the 
height of sixty feet ; and through, and out of, the apex of 
this aqueous mass, five or six lesser jets were projected to 
the marvelous height of 250 feet, these lesser jets, so 
much higher than the main column,.and shooting through 
it, doubtless proceed from auxiliary pipes leading into the 
principal orifice near the bottom, where the: explosive 
force is greater. This. grand eruption continued for 
twenty minutes, and. was: the most. magnificent. sight we 
had yet beheld. All we had previously witnessed: seemed 
tame in comparison with the perfect grandeur and beauty 
of this display.” 

Many other extraordinary natural features occur in this 
wonderful district of the Yellowstone besides geysers, 
and it is surprising that so unique a corner of the earth 
should only lately have become known. After the publi- 
cation of Mr. Langford’s account, from which the fore- 
going extract is taken, Dr. Hayden, Director of the United 
States Geological Survey of the Territories, organized a 
scientific exploring party, and made a careful and system- 
atic survey of the entire district. Numerous photographs 
of the geysers were taken by Dr. Hayden, which confirm 
the earlier descriptions ; in fact, Dr. Hayden states that 
in the eruption of the principal geyser he observed ‘a 
column of water, apparently six feet in diameter, rise to 


the height of 200 feet, while the steam ascended 1,000 feet 
ormore. So steadily and uniformly did the force act, that 
the column of water appeared to be held there for some 
minutes, returning into the basin in millions of prismatic 
drops. This was continued for about fifteen minutes, 
and the rumbling and confusion attending it could only 
be compared to that of a charge in battle. It would be 
difficult to describe the intense excitement attending 
such a display.” 

The last inquiry that suggests itself relates to the 
source of heat, which is the primum mobile of geyser ac- 
tivity. That a high temperature exists beneath the sur- 
face of the ground is proved by the gradual increment of 
temperature which is noticed in deep mines or wells ; 
whilst the phenomena of volcanic eruptions would seem 
to indicate a molten interior beneath the solid crust of 
the earth. In fact, the periodic eruptions of some vol- 
canoes, such as Stromboli, very much resemble the action 
of the geysers. Some have supposed, and with good 
grounds, that the infiltration of water through minute 
fissures in the bed of the sea or in. the land may be the 
source of. volcanic disturbance: It is this infiltration 
which feeds the geyser-tube with water, but here only a 
mere surface-drainage is necessary. If, however, the 
water can slowly penetrate through successive strata 
until it reaches the assumed molten interior, steam would 
be generated, and be unable to escape through the capil- 
lary passages, charged as they would be with water. 
The enormous elastic force of the confined steam thus 
produced is, according to this theory, the cause of vol- 
canic activity, and in support of this it is observed that 
bubbles of steam are constantly found entangled in the 
erupted lava; and, moreover, vast clouds of steam accom- 
pany every voleanic discharge. But in the case of geyser 
activity, we have seen that.we need merely a sufficiently 
powerful source of heat applied to the water in the tube, 
and the steam there generated will do the rest. Now, 
this heat may reach the geyser-tube through certain heat- 
bearing rocks, which may play the part of heat-conduct- 
ors from below, or there may be local causes which gen- 
erate a sufficient supply of heat in the proximity of 
geysers, without reference to any hypothetical central 
furnace. 

In geyser regions, which are also volcanic regions, ex- 
tensive beds. of sulphur and of pyrites are to be found. 
Decomposition of the latter is readily produced by the 
agency of water and air, and in the process of decompo- 
sition great quantities of heat are evolved. It was sug- 
gested by the late Sir Henry Hoiland that this might be 
the source of heati in the geyser. So long ago as 1810 
this distinguished. traveler and physician, after o visit to 
the Icelandic geysers, wrote that ‘‘ the source of the heat 
which can generate permanently so enormous a quantity 
of steam, must, doubtless, reside below the rock. It cer- 
tainly seems most probable that the appearances depend 
upon the action of water upor vast beds of pyrites. The 
heat produced by this action is sufficient to raise an ad- 
ditional quantity of water in the form of steam, which 
makes its way to the surface, and is there emitted through 
the different clefts in the rocks.” 

This suggestive observation has recently been con- 
firmed by other scientific men. If we compare the sur- 
roundings of the geysers of Iceland with the character of 
the soil in the geyser-district of North America, the prob- 
ability of chemical action giving rise to this internal heat 
is much strengthened. Mr. C. W. Vincent in this con- 
nection remarks that ‘the whole of the Yellowstono dis- 
trict (in North America) is covered with rocks of voleanie 
origin, of comparatively modern date. Boiling-springa, 
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mud-caldrons and geysers are found in all parts of the 
region, and the description given of the Yellowstone Lake 
and its vicinity in every respect coincides with those of 
the geysers, mud-caldrons and hot-springs of Iceland. 
In all cases there was found to be free access of 
water ; free sulphur was widely dispersed, and the steam- 
jets were invariably accompanied by large quantities of 
sulphureted hydrogen. The subterranean action in that 
country seems to have been of sufficiently long standing 
to build up geyser-tubes of so great. a length, that. the 
internal pressure has found other vents, rather than lift 
the enormous column of water above it.” 

*. And now we must bring this lengthy talk on geysers to 
a close. We have endeavored to trace the history and 
understand the philosophy of one of the most interesting 
and curious of natural phenomena. We have seen how, 
in all probability, the geyser grows, bursts forth into 
active life, and then comes to an inglorious close. Its 
life-history, in fact, is well-sketched by Captain Forbes, 
in the words with which we shall finish this paper: 
«The geyser in infancy is the bubbling thermal spring ; 
matured in years, the roistering geyser ; old age creeping 
on the tranquil ‘laug,’ light wreaths of vapor crawl over 
the still simmering contents of its fiery azure grottos, 
where it calmly awaits the fleeting of its once restless 
spirit, which is finally diverted amid the thunders of 
natural convulsions, leaving its sepulchral mound and 
ruined shaft as mementoes of its former vigorous exist- 
ence.” 


RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 


For several years a British society has beon carefully survey- 
ing and exploring Palestine; in spize of much opposition from 
Turkish officials. One of the most recent results of this work is 
the discovery of rude stone monuments and dolmens, the exist- 
ence of which was known, it is true, though no suffleient data had 
been obtained to indicate their relations to similar structures in 
other countries, or even to the Arab stone erections of ancient and 
modern periods. It is curious that none hava been found in 
Judea, and only half a dozen in Samaria and Gulilee, whilst no less 
than 700 were found in Moab, of whieh over 200 were either meas- 
ured, sketched or photographed. These seemed to occur in dis- 
tinct groups, the intervening country being destitute of even single 
examples. Captain Conder, the leader of this exploration, thinks 
that in these structures he has found something resembling the 
early altars and pillars mentioned in Seripture, still existing at 
places which, on entirely independent grounds may be identifled 
as the Mizpeh of Jacob, and the holy mountains of Nebo, Baal and 
Peor. The absence of them in Judea is attributed to the zeal of 
Hezekiah and Josiah in sweeping away ‘‘ the tables of Gad.” 


Aw English gentleman who is annoyed by the smells arising | 


from the flelds of an unfeeling neighbor who spreads town-gath- 
ered manure, proposes to protect himself by planting a row or 
grove of eastern turpentine-trees to windward of his house. This 
may’ prove effective, as all terebinthinate trees are air-puriflers, 
pee to the volatile resinous matters given off by them becoming, 
in the contact of airand sunshine, changed into camphorie acid and 
peroxide of hydrogen, both of which are disinfectants. 


Tae prevailing rock of the District of Columbia is stated by 
G. P. Merrill, in the “ Proceedings of ths National Musuem,” to be 
extremely variable hornblendic, chloritie or mizaceous schist, 
metimes somewhat gneissoid. This rock is used for building 
ei in its finer varieties, which are composed of quartz and 
lotite, 


with a silvery white mica, magnetite, apatite, etc. Besides 


quartz and biotite, the coarser varieties contain a large variety of | 


othex minerals, including infiltrated calcite. 


A Gueman chomist reports very favorably upon the value of a 
eake made from sunflower-seeds as fodder for milch-cows. The 
effect of feeding was to produce more milk, and an increase of fat 
in the milk. This should be a hint for American farmers on the 
Plains and in the Rocky Mountain regions, where the sunflower is 
the commonest of weeds, and with wonderful quickness overruns 
any ground which is left uncultivated, and is regarded as a great 
nuisance, 

Proressor C. V. Rruey, of the Agricultural Bureau, Washing- 
ton, is devoting his attention and high abilities to studies upon tho 
Phyboxera—tho germs of insects 80 destructive to the grape. In 
this country they are represented chiefly as galls upon the hickory, 
and are little known; but it may be inferred that greater informa- 
tion eoneerning these side-forms will help us to understand and 
combut the grape-pest, 
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Licutyinc Prints on THE Human Bopy.—A photograph by 
Mr. G. Boner, of Duns, N.L., shows thy impression found on the 
arm of a boy who was recently struca vy lichtning; it is most viv- 
idly reproduced. The populur idea is tb. t the delicately traced 
figures, so very like fern fronds or branctics of trees, are caused 
by the imprint of u near object on the surtave of the body. Buta 


writer in the Photographic News arrives at the conciusion that the 
mark are caused by the direct action of the electric fluid in 
paralyzing the nervous system, by causing congestion and redness 
in the capillary vessels, and his experimental explanation of the 
tree-like form is regarded by the Lancet as clear and satisfactory. 
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“* Ang you fond of tonguo, sir?” ‘I was always fond of tongue, 
madam, and I like it stall ‘ e 


Wuar is tho difference between the North and South Pole? 
Why, a world of difference, to be sure! 


Way are young ladies generally bad grammarians ? Becauso 
few of them are ablo to decline matrimony. 


Curtovs, that when we should aim to improve, the horse that 
lowers his record most is most commended. 


A BORE, meeting Douglas Jerrold, said: ‘“‘ Well, what’s going on 
to-day ?” “Iam,” said he, as he passed him. 


Wuart class of people is that whom it is necessary to urge to 
take more interest in their business ?—Pawnbrokers. 


“No, SIR, my daughter can never be yours.” “I don’t want her 
to be my daughter !” responded young hopeful. ‘I only want her 
to be my wife.” 

A RULER, passing a lenient sentence on two rogues, ordered ono 
of them to leave the country as. fast as he could, and the other to 
try and catch him. 

Sarp V——,, smarting under the hands of the barber, “I wish 
you were where your razor is.” ‘‘ Where is that, sir?” asked the 
tonserial artist. ‘Under ground,” replied V—, with a snap. 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


An old physician, retired from: practice, having had placed in 
his hands i an East India missionary the formula of 3 simple 
vegetable remedy for the speedy and permanent cure of Consum) - 
tion, Bronchitis, Catarrh, Asthma, and all Throat and Lung Affec- 
tions, also a positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility and all 
Nervous Complaints, having tested its wonderful curative powers 
in thousands of cases, has felt it his duty to make it known to h's 
suffering fellows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to relieve 
human suffering, I will send free of charge to all who desire it, this 
recipe in German, French or English, with full directions for pre- 
paring and using. Sent by mail by addressing with nag aaa 
this paper, W. A. Norns, 149 Power’s B.ock, Rochester, N.Y. 


Srenp your address on a postal cord for 100-page Book on tie 
Liver, Dn. SanFORD, 24 Duane Street, New York City. 


SIGHTS AND SOUNDS OF SPRING. 
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A SESSION OF CONGRESS. 


By EuGENE V. SMALLEY. 


Very few peopie have a definite idea of how business 
is transacted in Congress. The common notion is, no 
doubt, that members introduce Bills, and that they are 
read, discussed, and voted on, and so brought to a deci- 
sion. This is scarcely a half-truth. Not one Bill in 
twenty is ever considered by either the Senate or the 
House ; probably not more than one in ten is ever read 
from beginning to end by anybody except the member 
who introduces it. The constituents of the gentleman 
from Buncombe may wonder why he does not get a vote 
on the Bill he has introduced to forward their interests, 
not knowing that it is utterly beyond his power to get his 
favorite measure out of the pigeon-hole in some commit- 
tee-room in which it is safely lodged. The great majority 
of all Bills offered in Congress are mere declarations of 
intention on the part of their authors. They would like 
to do what the Bills propose, or, at least, would like to 
have their constituents think so, but there the matter 
ends ; for the actual legislation is shaped in the commit- 
tees, and without the indorsement of a committee very 
few Bills have a shadow of a chance of passing. Neither 
have all the Bills approved by committees an opportunity 
of being voted upon. There are, every session, three or 
four times as many Bills reported favorably from com- 
mittees as can be brought to the attention of both 
Houses. 

Let us see what the ordinary course of a day’s business 
is in the House of Representatives. Strangers usually go 
first to the south end of the Capitol, where the House 
meets, because the scene there is much more animated 
and entertaining than in the other wing. The House is 
like a big, confused mass-meeting, where dozens of eager 
men are struggling for precedence, and the spectacle is 
often dramatic in a high degree. ‘Fhe Senate, on the 
vther hand, is orderly and quiet to the verge of dull- 
ness, except during some brief interlude of spirited de- 
bate. Half an hour before noon, when the House meets, 
the members begin to drop in from the committee-rooms 
to write letters at their desks, or to chat in little groups 
about the business of the day, or about the never-failing 
topic of politics. At a quarter before twelv@®one of 
the door-keepers goes up into the Clerk’s desk and po- 
litely invites all not having the privilege of the floor to 
withdraw. This notice is heeded only by strangers. The 
experienced lobbyist pays no attention to it, but keeps 
his place at the ear of the member he is talking to until 
he is tapped on the shoulder by one of the doorkeepers, 
and asked to leave. Punctually at noon, the Speaker 
comes in from his pleasant office, close at hand, raps 
with his gavel, and calls the House to order; then the 
Chaplain makes a prayer. There is a Chaplain for the 
House, and another for the Senate. All these spiritual 
advisers have to do is to pray two minutes every day. 
For this they each get $750 a year. The offices are usually 
filled by influential and popular clergymen of the City 
of Washington. 

When the prayer is finished, the journal clerk reads 
the journal of the day before. This document is a con- 
densed summary of the day’s proceedings. Nobody ever 
looks at it, because the proceedings are reported in full 
in the Congressional Record, which is placed upon 
every member’g desk in the morning. The journal is 
official, and has a certain parliamentary sanctity about 
it which the Record does not possess, The next thing 
is what is called the morniug huur. It is afternoon by 


this time, but, nevertheless, in a parliamentary sense, 
the first hour after the journal is read is the morning 
hour. If the day be Monday, this hour is occupied by 
calling the States for Bills and Resolutions to be referred 
to committees without debate. The Speaker begins with 
Maine, and all the members from that State present their 
Bills, and so the call goes on threugh the whole list. 
Sometimes it takes two or three Mondays to get round. 
On other days, except Fridays, the committees are called 
in turn for reports of a public nature. Each committee 
has two morning hours in which to present all its busi- 
ness. In the course of a long session a committee will 
probably be called three times ; in a short session, only 
once, or, at the most, twice. Now, it will be seen that 
if a committee has only a dozen Bills to offer out of the 
one or two hundred referred to it, and if these Bills 
arouse any debate and opposition, the two morning hours 
will be exhausted before they can be brought to a vote. 
A committee which has an important measure, therefore, 
seeks to have a time appointed for its consideration out 
of the morning hour. If it succeeds, the Bill is then 
made a special order for a certain day in advance, and 
from day to day until disposed of ; but, even with this 
advantage, it is not sure of getting a hearing, because the 
Bills of the Appropriations Committee, which spends the 
money of the Government, and the Ways and Means 
Committee, which raises it, always have precedence over 
all other Bills, and can come in at any time and crowd 
the others out. 

After the morning hour, the day is occupied, as a rule, 
with Bills which have been made special orders. Friday 
is Private-Bill day. On Monday, after the morning hour, 
motions to suspend the rules are in order. This is the 
one chance of the member who has a Bill which he knows 
can never get before the House in the course of the reg- 
ular order of business. If he can get the Speaker to 
recognize him, he can move that the rules be suspended 
and his Bill passed ; then, if two-thirds of the members 
vote for a suspension, the Bill goes through. But there 
are always at least twenty members seeking recognition 
at once, and the day is exhausted before more than a 
small fraction of them have had an opportunity of bring- 
ing their measures to the attention of the House. Even 
if a member succeeds in getting in his motion to sus- 
pend the rules, the chances are all against him. He 
must have a very good Bill, and one that is clearly under- 
stood by the House, or he cannot get a two-thirds vote in 
his favor. 

A great deal of time is occupied in calling the roll, or 
what is called calling the yeas and nays. There are four 
ways of voting. The first is the viva voce way; the 
Speaker says : ‘‘ All who are in favor will say Ay.” ‘All 
opposed, No.” ‘The ayes have it”; or, ‘‘ The noes have 
it,” as he thinks the case may be. Then any member can 
demand a division. The Speaker then says : ‘‘ Those who 
are in favor of the motion will arise and stand until they 
are counted.” He afterward counts the negative side 
and announces the result. A certain number of members 
can demand tellers. This mode of voting is always 
amusing to strangers in the gallery. The two tellers, 
one in favor of the Bill pending or the motion made, 
and the other opposed, take their places in the little space 
in front of the Speaker’s desk, and politely shake hands 
with each other as if they were about to firht a duel ; 
then the members on the affirmative side of the question 
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all pass in a line between them like children in the old 
game, ‘‘ Open the gates as high as the sky.’’ When all 
on one side have gone through, the tellers report the 
number, and the Speaker calls upon the other side to pass 
between the tellers and be counted. This is a way of 
voting which is quick and decisive, and is usually em- 
ployed in the committee of the whole ; but it leaves no 
record ; consequently, if members wish to go on record 
they demand the yeas and nays. One-fifth of the mem- 
bers present can cause the roll to be called. This isa 
long process in the House, for after the whole list of 
three hundred and twenty-five members has been called 
through, and the responses have been made, the Clerk 
must read the names of those who vote in the affirmative 
and negative, in order that every member may see that he 
is correctly recorded. Some years ago there was 4 mem- 
ber from Indiana by the name of Godlove 8.Orth. The 
Clerk had a sonorous and rather indistinct way of calling 
the names, and on one occasion.an old lady in the gallery 
remarked to her neighbor that it was, no doubt, very 
pious and commendable for the Clerk to stop in the mid- 
dle of the roll-call and say ‘‘God love us all!” but that 
it seemed to her somewhat out of place. 

The call of the yeas and nays is made use of for what 
is called filibustering, which is the term applied to kill- 
ing time in order to stave off a vote on some proposition 
which the minority are anxious to defeat. There have 
been times of heated controversy when nothing has been 
done in the House for twenty-four consecutive hours but 
to call the roll on one motion after another of no import- 
ance, such as motions to adjourn, motions to excuse 
members from voting, motions to adjourn to a definite 
day or hour, etc. 

Now, a word about the Committee of the Whole. This 
is a device of the House for escaping from its own rules. 
The yeas and nays cannot be demanded in committee of 
the whole ; speeches which in the House can be an hour 
in length, can be limited in the committee to five minutes, 
or even three minutes. There is no previous question in 
the committee, so the debate can be full and free. When 
it has gone on far enough the committee rises and reports 
to the House, and the House orders that all debate, after 
going into committee again, shall cease in so many min- 
utes. The Speaker does not preside over the committee ; 
some other member has this honor. All Bills appropri- 
ating public money, and all Bills levying taxes or duties, 
must first be considered in committee of the whole. This 
is an ancient provision inherited from the British Parlia- 
ment, like most of the important forms in our House of 
Representatives. 

The Speaker of the House is a great power in the body, 
but the presiding officer of the Senate is only a respect- 
able and useful figure-head. The Speaker appoints the 
committees, which are little legislatures themselves, with 
almost absolute power over the matters referred to them. 
If they have not full power of life and death on the Bills 
admitted to their keeping, they can dispose of them ef- 
fectually by simply putting them in pigeon-holes and 
letting them sleep there. It is very important to have 
the good-will of the Speaker ; he can give the floor to 
whomsoever he pleases, and if he be a man of prejudice, 
the member who incurs his displeasure has very little 
chance to air his oratory. He can give preference to 
“measures by recognizing the member who has charge of 
one Bill, instead of the member who is seeking an oppor- 
tunity to bring forward another. To catch the Speaker's 
eye is the one thing aimed at. As soon as one matter is 
disposed of a score of members spring to their feet, and 
with frantic gesticulations shout: ‘‘ Mr. Speaker! Mr. 


Speaker!” An honest member from Missouri once said 
that he had been four years in Washington, and had 
caught almost everything except the Speaker’s eye. The 
Speaker gets double the salary of the other members, and 
he earns it, too, for his is a very hard place to fill. Good 
Speakers, like poets, are born, not made. A man must 
have a peculiar combination of qualities to manage the 
unruly House, push along the necessary public business, 
and treat everybody with reasonable fairness. 

Debate in the House is usually of a very direct and 
business-like nature. The time has gone by when flights 
of flowery oratory have any effect in influencing votes. 
The strong and effective debaters are the men who go 
right to the marrow of the question at issue, and talk 
plain common sense about it. Sometimes a new member 
from the West or South, who has been accustomed at 
home to hear himself called a silver-tongued orator, will 
attempt one of the fine flowing efforts which he has been 
in the habit of making upon the stump, or in a court- 
room ; but he soon finds, by the deserted seats around him, 
or the dilligence with which his fellow-members devote 
themselves to reading newspapers and writing letters, 
that that sort of eloquence is not appreciated in the 
House. In fact, the House is a very merciless body ; it 
has no manners ; and it only listens when it is interested. 
It usually resents any attempt at airing superior know- 
ledge, and laughs at poetical quotations and classical 
allusions. In the days when old Thaddeus Stevens was 
the leader of the House, a Tennessee member once wound 
up a speech with a Latin quotation. Mr. Stevens rose, 
and, after replying to the argument of the speech, said, 
“So much for the gentleman’s English ; as for his 
Choctaw, I do not profess to understand it.” The laugh 
which followed effectually cured the gentleman from 
Tennessee of anv disposition to display his knowledge 
of Latin. 

Speeches in the House are limited to one hour, unless 
a member can get unanimous consent to have his time 
extended. A large proportion of the speeches, which are 
printed in pamphlet form, and sent out to the con- 
stituents of members, are made to empty seats on Satur- 
day afternoons. It is customary for the House to sit on 
Saturday under a parliamentary form, which is called the 
Committee of the Whole on the State of the Union. 
Members can then talk upon any subject they please, the 
“state of the Union” being a very elastic and far-reach- 
ing phrase. Nobody goes to these sessions except the 
men who mean to speak, and a few visitors who drop into 
the galleries. Often a member will read a few pages of 
his written speech, and then ask leave to print the rest, 
which is generally granted by the dozen men present who 
want the same privilege. People in the country who get 
these printed speeches, no doubt, imagine that they are 
made to a crowded and attentive assembly, whereas they 
are, in fact, only essays gotten up to impress the member’s 
constituents with an idea of their importance and useful- 
ness. Sometimes they are not even written by the men 
who deliver them. The member who cannot write a 
speech hires some quickwitted newspaper-man to pre- 
pare it for him. There was once a bright and unscru- 
pulous fellow in Washington who made a living writing 
speeches for members. On one occasion he made a bar- 
gain with two Representatives, one from Ohio, and one 
from Tennessee, to furnish each with a speech on the 
same subject. The Tennessee man got his speech in due 
time, and delivered it; but the ready-writer, unfortu- 
nately, went upon a spree, and was in no condition to 
write the Ohio man’s effort at the time he agreed to 
supply it, so he made a second copy of the Tennessee 
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man’s speech. As nobody had listened to either of these 
speeches, the fraud was not discovered for some time. 
At last some one hit upon it in turning over the files of 
the Congressional Globe, and the member from Ohio was 
beaten for a renomination by the charge that he had 
stolen the speech of the man from Tennessee. 

Next to the Speaker, the chairmen of the important 
committees are the great men of the House. There are 
fifty-four committees, but of these fully one-half are of 
little consequence, and rarely meet. The great com- 
mittees are the Ways and Means, the Appropriations, the 
Judiciary, Indian Affairs, Public Lands, Commerce, Mili- 
tary Affairs, Naval Affairs, Post Offices and Post Roads, 
and a few others. Each committee which has much 
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business, it is constantly besieged by delegations repre- 
senting all sorts of mercantile, manufacturing, commercial 
and agricultural interests, each seeking to get some ad- 
vantage out of the Government, or to protect itself from 
being hurt by some proposed change in the tariff or 
revenue laws. When General Robert C. Schenck was 
chairman of this committee, a friend observed at one 
time that he looked unusually haggard. When asked 
what was the cause of his worry, he said, ‘‘I have just 
been assailed by carpet-tacks and shotnails, and hairpins 
are waiting for me in the lobby.” 

It is the fashion of all writers from Washington to 
abuse the lobby, and, indeed, it deserves a good deal of 
abuse ; but in one sense it is a useful institution. Large 


business to attend to has a room of its own in the Capitol, 
andaclerk. The members sit around the long table and 
discuss the measures before them, deciding whether to 
report them to the House favorably or unfavorably, or 
whether to lay them aside and take no action upon them. 
Of all the committees, the most industrious is that of 
Appropriations. It must every year go over all the esti- 
mates for the expenses of the different departments of the 
Government, and make up Bills to provide the money for 
carrying on the whole Federal machine. Every little 
wheel and pinion in this enormous machinery of Govern- 
ment must be looked after by this committee, for it 
would stop working if the money were not regularly sup- 
plied to keep it going. The Ways and Means Committee 
decides on the tariff and the internal revenue taxation 
system, and as all its measures affect some branch of 
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business interests likely to be seriously affected by the 
legislation of Congress cannot afford to trust altogether 
to the wisdom of Congressmen, and very naturally send 
somebody to Washington, or employ somebody there, to 
look after their affairs. There are respectable attorneys, 
many of whom were formerly in Congress themselves, 
who make a business of what is called Congressional 
practice. They make arguments before committees, pre- 
pare pamphlets, and do other work to serve their clients. 
The lobbyist is not necessarily a corrupt man, nor a cor- 
rupter of men. Indeed, there is much less corruption in 
Congress than is generally supposed. Votes are not often 
sold outright to the lobbyist. Even if he were disposed 
to buy, members would hesitate at running the risk. He 
is much more likely to skillfully bring influences to bear 
upon the member whom ke seeks to gain, in the way of 
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the solicitations of personal friends or constituents whom 
he is anxious to oblige, than to offer him a money bribe. 
There are disreputable fellows, however, who hang about 
the Capitol and profess to sell votes over which they have 
no control whatever. When there is a Bill pending 
which effects some large corporate interest, these fellows 
will offer to sell the votes of certain members, whom they 
name, agreeing that if they do not vote as they say, no 
money need be paid. They may have no personal ac- 
quaintance with these members, and perhaps have never 
spoken to them. Some of them they may know have al- 
ready made up their minds to support the Bill on its merits. 
They take their chances. If none of the men on their list 
vote as they say, they lose nothing ; if any of them do, they 
collect their pay from the deluded people interested pe- 
cuniarily in the Bill. A prominent member from Ohio 
once discovered that his vote had been sold by some 
rascal on both sides of a pending question. The lobbyist 
had a sure thing of getting his money, whether thé 
member voted for or against the Bill. 

In the pleasant Senate-chamber at the north end of the 
Capitol sit seventy-six men, the representatives of thirty- 
eight States. The tone and atmosphere of this body are 
quite different from that of the House. There is no 
hurry or scramble ; business goes forward in a leisurely 
and rather droning way. The Senators speak as long as 
they please, and as often as they please. Their motto 
seems to be, do nothing to-day that you can postpone 
until to-morrow. They have their committees, like the 
House, and also their rules ; but the committees rarely 
work hard, and the rules seem to be made only to be dis- 
regarded. 

In the Senate most things go by courtesy. There isa 
great show of politeness and deference, quite unlike the 
rude and pushing style which prevails in the other wing 
of the Capitol. Bills, when reported from committees, go 
on the calendar, but the calendar is rarely proceeded with 
in a regular way, one Bill after another being taken out of 
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it here and there by unanimous consent. Unless a Sena- 
tor has some serious reason for opposing the Bill of an- 
other Senator, it is not considered courteous for him to 
object to taking it up. The presiding officer of this dig- 
nified body is the Vice-President of the United States, 
provided the Vice-President has not been summoned to 
the White House by the death of the President. In this 
case the presiding officer is ohe of the Senators, who is 
known as the President pro tem. Formal and long- 
winded speeches, which would not be tolerated in the 
House, are common in the Senate. Now and then there 
is a sharp running debate, in which the participants lose 
their tempers, but this is infrequent, and is looked upon 
as rather unsenatorial. The great point is to preserve a 
solemn and sleepy sort of dignity, not to interrupt others 
in speaking, or to move around quickly, or to seem to 
take too active an interest in the proceedings. 

The Senate is an excellent balance-wheel to the House. 
It gently smothers many hasty measures that have small 
title to live. It is conservative and safe, resisting innova- 
tions, and keeping the machinery of government run- 
ning along smoothly in the old ruts. The House removes 
all its officers and attendants whenever the political con- 
trol of the body changes ; the Senate rarely makes re- 
movals. The old gentleman with the white beard who 
keeps watch over the pages, and announces the private 
secretary of the President when that functionary comes in 
with appointments or messages, has served in the chamber 
ever since he was a small boy, and himself a page. There 
are sacred customs connected with the Senate which are 
never changed. One of them is the public snuff-box, 
which standsat the right-hand corner of the Clerk’s desk, 
and is regularly filled at the public expense. Another is 
the lemonade and iced tea which are libérally provided 
during the warm weather in the cloak-rooms. Ladies 
like the Senate much better than the House. They can 
individualize the members better, and have their prefer- 
ences. Marks of their favor are not infrequently seen in 
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the large bouquets on the Senators’ desks, sent as a token 
of appreciation for some speech. When a Senator has 
made a great oratorical effort his desk usually blossoms 
out next day like a parterre of flowers. 

The Senate cannot originate Appropriation Bills, or 
Tariff and Tax Bills; but it can amend them. To coun- 
terbalance this limitation, the Senate alone has the power 
to confirm or reject treaties, and the more important 
power to confirm or reject appointments. Senators 
regard their body as a much more important feature in 
the Government than the big, noisy branch of Congress 
which sits in the other wing of the Capitol. Their pay is 
no greater than that of the Representatives, but they 
count for a great deal more in Washington life. 

If one House passes a Bill and the other rejects it, that 
is the end of the matter; but a great many Bills are 
amended by one House or the other, and a disagreement 
arises as to whether the amendments shall stand. Then 
there is'a conference committee, composed of three Sen- 
ators and three Representatives, who come to a compro- 
mise if they can. The report of such a committee is 
rarely rejected. Nearly all the great Bills of the session 
go at last to conference committees, so that, after Con- 
gress has labored and fretted over them for months, six 
men get together in a committee-room and give the law 
its final shape. 

There is a good deal of humbug about Congress. A few 
men in it really manage all the important business ; the 
rest make a great fuss with their speeches, and imagine 
themselves to be great men ; but if you want to get at 
the real springs of action, you can find them in the agree- 
ments and compromises and little private understandings 
of perhaps a dozen men in each House, who are the chair- 
men of the principal committees. ‘ My son, come to the 
Capitol and see with how little wisdom the country is gov- 
erned,” wrote a wise Englishman in the last century. The 
same thing might be said about Washington in our day, 
so far as Congress is concerned. There used to be a motto 
under the title of the Congressional Globe, the paper 
which preceded the present Congressional Record as the 
medium of printing the debates of the two Houses, which 
read: ‘‘The world is governed too much.” 

We need not lament the fate of the vast majority of 
Bills presented each session of Congress. It is well that 
they die “‘unwept, unhonored and unsung.” The world 
will never be reformed by Act of Congress, and beyond 
the voting and raising money to keep the useful func- 
tions of our National Government in operation, Con- 
gress accomplishes very little for the welfare of the 
country. . 


SOME HINDOO LADIES AT HOME. 


By BerTHA Ker. 


“Wet,” said Mrs. H., after my third day in Allahabad, 
‘you have seen all the sights tourists come here to see, 
and now I am going to show you what tourists do not get 
the chance of seeing.” 

“What is that ?” asked I, eagerly. 

‘“You know my daughter is a Zenana missionary,” re- 
sumed Mrs. H., ‘‘and she and I have been thinking that 
as you are so anxious to know all about Indian life, you 
might like to see for yourself how Hindoo women live. 
You see the wives of poor men about the streets, working 
in the fields, et@., but the wives of the wealthy must 
never leave the Zenana”’ (women’s apartments). 

Accordingly a ghari was sent for, which is a shabby 
edition of a London cab, drawn by still shabbier horses. 

“We are going to drive past the Fort, sv that you can 
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see the melah (religious fair) again that interested you so 
much yesterday. I hear that they expect 3,000,000 of 
people at the confluence of the Ganges, the Jumna, and 
that third river which is seen only by the eye of Faith, 
and which they say comes from heaven. Did I tell you 
the natives shave their heads and cast the hairs into the 
river, and for every hair they get a thousand years of 
bliss ? They only have this melah once in twelve years, 80 
that pilgrims save up their money, and come from every 
part of India.” 

Through a broad road, shaded by spreading trees, we 
came to the narrow, closely-packed streets of the bazaar, 
noisy with the clamor of the buyers andfsellers, and the 
discordant voices of the begging lepers. 

‘Now we have to get out of the ghari and walk up this 
tiny lane,” said Mrs. H.; ‘‘you must not mind the dirt 
and bad smells.” 

We stopped at a low mud wall, and, passing through an 
outer courtyard (in which a few oxen were kept) reached 
the door of the house, which was opened to us by a little 
girl, whose large, dark, almond-shaped eyes brightened 
with wondering delight for a moment at seeing visitors. 
She looked shyly at us, and then ran off to announce our 
arrival, 

“They call her ‘Sunderi,’ which means beautiful,” 
whispered Miss H., ‘‘and she certainly justifies her 
name.” 

We walked into the inner courtyard, where we were 
greeted by the mother, a young but decidedly fat woman ; 
the mother-in-law, an old and lean one; and the ayah, 
or woman servant. 

They gave us a low bedstead to sit on, made of string, 
fastened again and again to a wooden frame, and sat down 
on the floor themselves, right in front of us. They 
laughed a great deal amongst themselves, and seemed 
infinitely amused and interested by us. 

‘‘Mem Sahib (madam), are you married ?” was the first 
question asked me. ‘What is your husband ?—where is 
he ?--will he be angry with you for coming out ?—where 
do you come from ?” 

Meanwhile the two other women were asking Mrs. H. 
why she did not get a husband for her daughter. 

“It is most amusing,”’ said Mrs. H., ‘‘ to hear the count- 
less questions they ask about Emily not being married. 
They cannot get over it. You see, they marry their own 
daughters when about eight years old.” 

“You might put surmeh* on your eyelids to make the 
eyes look darker and prettier,” said the ayah, who evi- 
dently did not approve of the light and comparatively 
small eyes of the English people.” 

‘Mistress and maid seem to be on equal terms,” said I 
to Miss H. 

“Well, you see, as the mistress scarcely ever leaves the 
Zenana, she is entirely dependent upon the maid as re- 
gards gossip. I once persuaded the husband of a woman, 
in whom I was much interested, to let me take her for a 
drive, in an entirely closed carriage, of course, and didn’t 
she enjoy herself! She went into raptures over every tree 
and flower that she saw through the venetians. You 
would have been amused to see how delighted one woman 
was, a grandmother, too, with a doll I gave her the other 
day as a Christmas present. She made it pat its hands, 
and she stroked its hair, and played with it like a cuild.” 

The next house we visited contained a typical Zenana, 
which belonged to a wealthy baboo (gentleman). After 
ascending a steep, dark and dirty flight of stairs, we came 
into a long, narrow room, with one window, thickly 
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barred and opening into a small side street. Two shabby 
European chairs formed the entire furniture. 

This baboo had three wives, which is unusual with 
Hindoos. Two of them presently appeared, loaded with 
jewels, their toes, fingers and ears being covered with 
rings, and their arms, wrists and ankles with bangles. 
They also wore large and handsome nose-rings. 

‘How do you manage to eat with those nose-rings 
hanging right over the mouth ?” said I. 

The women looked at one another and laughed ; and 
one of them said: ‘‘ Why, we lift them up with the left 
hand, and put the foot into our mouths with the right.” 

They were amused at our tightly fitting clothes, and 
walked round us to inspect thoroughly the manner in 
which we dressed our hair, their own being worn loose, 
or in tight plaits. 

After playing with the babies, which the mothers are 
very proud and fond of, we made our salaam* and left 
the house. : 


A NIGHT OF ADVENTURE. 


Tue adventure I am about to relate took place on the 
second night after my arrival in Wales. My sergeant and 
I had taken up our quarters in a little out-of-the-way vil- 
lage on the coast, not far from the Menai Straits. For 
many reasons I do not care to give its name. We had 
arrived there late in the evening, as darkness was drawing 
on; and, by dint of my companion’s knowledge of the 
language, had found out the position of the only place of 
entertainment that was available—a little inn situated at 
some distance from the town. I was struck, on approach- 
ing it, by the wild and picturesque beauty of the locality. 
It was perched on the top of a high cliff, which seemed 
almost to overhang the sea below ; and between the door 
and the verge of the perpendicular descent, unguarded by 
fence or rail, nothing intervened but a patch of grass, 
blackened and withered by the spray cast up by the 
westerly gales of the equinox, and not more than four 
yards wide. Why the builder should have selected such 
a spot was not easy to say. Perhaps he was a man who 
loved to watch the wild moods of the ocean, and found 

_ them to harmonize with those of hisown soul. It looked 
the very place for some terrible scene of midnight murder 
and violence, such as often happened in the old smug- 
gling days. . 

The house itself was a good one, and the landlord, as 
he came to the door to welcome us, seemed a quiet, good- 
natured-looking man. He showed us our rooms, and 
served our supper in a lofty chamber, whose windows 
looked out upon the sea, that already began to moan 
through the rocky caves and passes, with the restless 
motion that foretells a rising storm. 

After supper my sergeant strolled down to the village 
to see his men and arrange about getting them together 
in the morning; and the landlord, with whom he had 
struck up an acquaintance, accompanied him, to show 
him the persons he required. Before leaving the house 
he. said something in Welsh to my comrade. 

‘He says, sir,” said the sergeant, saluting, ‘“‘that he 
hopes you won’t mind being left alone in the house for an 
hour or two. No one will intrude upon you. There is 
one other gentleman stopping here, but he is out now, 
and most likely won’t be back till morning. He is a man 
who goes about with a hammer collecting bits of rock.” 

“ Ah, a geologist,” I replied. ‘No, I have no objec- 
tion to be left alone. I would come down to the village 
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with you, but that I am tired, and I think I will just 
smoke a pipe and go to bed.” 

This message being duly translated to my host, he 
made me a bow, and the two started off, shutting the 
door after them. I lit my pipe, and made myself com- 
fortable with a couple of chairs by the fire. There is no 
more sleepy occupation than watching tobacco-smoke 
curling upward, and I soon fell into a doze. I do not 
know how long I had slept when I was awakened by a 
stir in the room, and saw at once that the ‘‘ other gentle- 
man” had returned sooner than he was expected, and was 
now regarding me with some interest. 

He was a man of about thirty-five, tall and well-made, 
dressed in a thick frieze suit, with a belt of the same ma- 
terial round the waist. In his hand were a bag of fossils 
and rock specimens, and a geologist’s hammer. These 
he laid on the table, and then came over and shook hands 
with me. 

“T did not expect to meet a gentleman in this out-of- 
the-way place,” he said. ‘No one comes here unless it 
be to follow such pursuits as mine, or from a love of 
seeing Nature unspoiled by man’s handiwork.” 

Iwas glad of company, and told him what had brought 
me there. He set my mind somewhat at ease by saying 
that, from what he had seen of the people, he thought my 
task would be simple enough ; and then we drifted into 
an interesting conversation. He was, I found, a clever, 
well-read man, and we got on excellently together ; but 
I noticed now and then an anxious, watching expression 
in his eyes, for which I could not account. I was not, 
however, much of a judge of physiognomy, and did not 
trouble myself with theories on the subject. 

As we were talking the moan of the sea grew louder 
and louder, and at length came a sudden dash of wind 
and rain against the windows. The gale was beginning 
in earnest. 

What followed I can scarcely expect my readers to be- 
lieve ; and, indeed, looking back on it now as I sit in my 
cozy quarters, with the lamp burning brightly on the 
table, I could almost think that I had been the victim of 
some terrible hallucination; but it was real enough to 
me that night. 

After the first impetuous gust of the storm there came 
& pause of stillness, and in the unnatural tension of the 
nerves that one feels in such an interval of expectancy, I 
heard, as clearly as I ever heard anything in my life, a 
woman’s voice outside the window crying, in a wailing 
tone: ‘Oh, Jack, Jack !” 

‘She will be blown over the cliff!” I cried. ‘‘ What 
can she be doing there ?” and I rose to open the door. 

My companion did not answer a word. I glanced at 
him, and saw that his face, lips and all, had paled to a 
ghastly whiteness. His eyes were fixed upon the window 
with an expression of such deadly fear as I hope I may 
never see again. , 

It was useless to expect help from him ; so, mentally 
setting him down as an arrant coward, I ran to the house- 
door and opened it, intending to let in the wayfarer 
whose voice I had heard. 

As I raised the latch the wind rushed in with impetu- 
ous violence, and nearly tore the door from my hands. 
A cold dash of mingled spray and rain met me full in the 
face. 

“‘Come in, whoever you are,” I cried, impatiently ; ‘‘I 
can’t hold the door open all night.” 

There was no answer. I stepped outside and looked 
round. It was full moon that night, and though the 
clouds were thick, there was a glimmer of light sufficient 
fo see any object within a few yards’ distance. There 
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was @ phosphorescent lustre on the sea that gleamed 
brightly now and then as the waves broke on the rocks, 
and a frightened seabird almost brushed my face’ as it 
flew past. But of the woman I expected to see there 
‘was no trace whatever. 

Puzzled and irritated, I walked round the house to see 
where she could have gone. At the back of the building 
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again, whoever might demand admittance. My com- 
.panion was sitting just as I left him, with the same look 
on his face. I spoke to him twice, but received no 
answer. Fearing he might be in a fit, I went over to him 
and raised his arm. It felt stiff and unnatural. I went 
to the table for some water, intending to dash it in his 
face and rouse him if possible. 
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there was a broad open field, without any trees or shrubs 
that could serve as a hiding-place. It seemed impossible 
that any one could have crossed it and got out of sight 
during the few moments that had elapsed since I heard 
the cry ; nevertheless, such had evidently been the case, 
for there was no one there. 

I went in again and closed the door, determined to’ 
think twice before I went to the trouble of opening it 


Scarcely had I made a step forward when the same 
voice I had heard before sounded once more from with- 
out. This time there was no mistaking the intense agony 
of the tone. I had never heard anything in the least like 
it, and it rooted me to the spot where I stood. The 
words it spoke were, ‘“‘ Come, come, come !” three times 
repeated. : 

To my great surprise, the man I had believed in a 
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dangerous fit rose and moved toward theedoor. I can! The spray was driving in clouds across the little patch of 
scarcely describe the way in which he walked. It was as | grass; and nowand then a piece of white foam, blown up 
though his whole nature was striving to prevent the | from the seething caldron below, would fly past us into 
action, and yet some stronger power compelled him to | the darkness beyond. The man made but one step from 
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advance. I saw him raise the latch of the outer door, and | the doorway, and stood still, with his eyes fixed on the 
then I followed him to see what would ensue. I never | sea. He seemed entirely insensible to the war of the ele- 
even thought of speaking to him ; I could feel that were | ments and to the dash of the rain in his face. Something 
Ito do so he would not hear. beyond outward sensations had absorbed all his faculties 

The storm had reached its height as we left the house. | for the time being. We stood thus a moment, and then, 
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coming now from the ocean itself or the air above it, 
sounded those words again, ‘‘Come, come, come!” My 
companion made another step or two straight onward. 

‘Are you mad ?’ I cried, as I sprang forward and 
caught him in my arms. ‘‘ One pace more and you will 
be over the cliff. Where are you going ?” 

He heeded me no more than if I had been myself a 
phantom of the tempest instead of a being of flesh and 
blood. I felt that I had no power to restrain him, so I 
shifted my hold and caught him round the knees. We 
fell together on the ground at the very verge of the pre- 
cipice. 

Then began a terrible struggle. He fought with the 
strength of a madman, I with the desperation of a man 
who contends for his life. The storm howled about us, 
and the whole air seemed full of mocking voices, shrieks 
and laughter. 

Slowly but surely he was dragging me to the edge. I 
would gladly have released him now to save myself, but 
he would not loose his hold. Soon I felt that he had got 
himself half over the cliff, and I knew that I was too ex- 
hausted to hold on much longer. Nearer and nearer I 
came to the fatal spot! I gave myself up for lost, and 
tried my best to frame a prayer. At least, I thought, if 
I die, it is in a good cause. 

Suddenly a strong hand caught me by the collar and 
drew me violently back. The wretched man lost his 
clutch of me and fell! A long shrill scream came up 
from below and mingled with the exulting shriek of the 
wind. 

I was borne into the house and laid on a couch. Iam 
not given to fainting, but it was some moments before my 
nerves could recover the shock they had received. At 
length I looked about me, and saw my sergeant, the 
landlord, and another well-dressed man whose face I 
did not know. 

‘Well, sir, the sergeant was saying to the latter, ‘‘ your 
work seems to have been taken out of your hands to-night. 
‘We were only just in time !” 

“Only just in time, indeed !” was the answer. ‘ Now, 
sir, I see you are yourself again ; and I must ask you to 
tell me how the scene came about that we were fortunate 
enough to interfere in. Iam a police-officer from Bow 
Street.” 

As well as I could, I told him all that had occurred. 
He heard me to the end quietly, and the sergeant, mean- 
while, at the earnest request of the landlord, translated 
the story into Welsh as I went on. When I had finished, 
the detective shook his head. 

“Tsee I must make up the best tale I can for my 
superiors,” he said. ‘‘ No offense to you, sir ; but they 
wouldn't believe a word of what you have just been tell- 
ing me. I can’t say just what I think about it myself ; I 
mever heard of such a case before. Why, he must have 
gone quite mad! I knew he was very fond of the woman, 
and I thought something of the kind was likely ; but 
what you tell me you heard is beyond me, I confess. 
Had you known anything of the murder, sir ?” 

“No,” said I; ‘surely you don’t mean to tell me that 
that man was a murderer ?” 

‘‘He was indeed, sir; and I came here to-night to 
arrest him. He had evaded us all for the last week ; but 
yesterday I got a clew as to where he had gone, and fol- 
lowed him down. I got your sergeant here to act in- 
terpreter for me with the landlord, whenI met them both 
in the village, and from what he said I knew that his 
‘quiet gentleman who collected bits of rock’ was the 
man I was after; so I came on here at once, and you 
know the rest. It was lucky for you that we did not 
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enter the hoyse by the back way. Five minutes more 
would have done for you, sir !” 

‘They would, indeed,” I answered, shuddering a little 
at the recollection. ‘‘ But who, then, did he murder ?” 

‘“‘ His own wife, sir; a woman who from all accounts 
was as fond of him as she could be. Some one, I have yet 
to find who, forged a letter that made him think she had 
ceased to care for him. I fancy he was always subject to 
fits of madness ; anyhow, no one knows exactly how it 
happened, but she was found one morning dead in her 
bed, with the marks of fingers on her throat, and he had 
disappeared, taking with him all the loose money he had 
in the house. He had a good sum lying in the bank, 
which he could have withdrawn at any time by writing a 
check, and his not having done so is a proof to me that 
he had not premeditated the murder. I dare say the 
temptation came to him all on a sudden—it usually does, 
I have observed. Anyhow, he is dead now, poor gentle- 
man ; and may God have mercy on his soul !” 

«* Amen !’” I answered. 

That is the story of my night of adventure. I have 
often thought over what appears the supernatural part of 
it since, but without much effect. The only theory Ican 
frame to account for it is the somewhat lame one that the 
hallucinations of my mad companion were so powerful 
that his mind had succeeded in impressing them upon my 
own, as the mesmerizer can force an idea upon his pa- 
tient. I confess Iam not myself satisfied with such an 
explanation ; but if any of my readers have not a better 
one ready they must take it for the true, faute de mieux. , 


= 


THE FIRST WATCH. 


Arter long experimenting and many disappointments, 
Peter Hele, an ingenious mechanic of Nuremburg, pro- 
duced, in 1490, his first famous ‘‘ pocket clock.” It was in 
oval shape, and hence gave rise to the name of ‘‘ Nurem- 
burg Egg,” by which watches were for some time called. 
This watch was six inches wide and nine inches long. 
There is no record of how much it weighed. Jacob 
Zech, of Prague, made a famous watch in 1525. It still 
exists, the case being covered with a wealth of curious 
emblematical decorations and engraving. It is in a cir- 
cular case of gilt brass, nine and one-quarter inches in 
diameter and five inches high. 

In the days of Henry VIII. of England watches of 
curious construction were made for monarchs, and for a 
few of the wealthy, but were too costly to come in general 
use. In the time of Queen Elizabeth many of the people 
about her court.wore watches, not one in a dozen of 
which was able to keep time correctly. Most of these 
watches made up in external embellishment what they 
lacked in accuracy as timekeepers. 

Switzerland became in time the centre of the watch- 
making industry. One Charles Cusin went, 1487, from 
Autun, in Burgundy, to escape religious persecution. 
He established himself at Geneva, and is believed to have 
been the first Swiss watchmaker. His watches were 
clumsy and heavy, but sold for their weight in gold. 
They had the cumbrous fusee chain, and no two of them 
would keep time together. The next step in watch- 
making was the invention of the coiled hair-spring for 
the balance-wheel. 

The honor of this invention is divided between Huy- 
ghens, the great Dutch astronomer. and Dr. Hooke, who 
about 1658 presented to Charles II. of England a watch 
containing this improvement. About this time Nicholas 
Faccio, of Geneva, learned how to pierce rubies and other 
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gems with minute holes, so as to use them for bearings. 
Before this time pivots had run in metal bearings and 
suffered from the wear. The introduction of the jewels 
made the watch a radical improvement on what it had 
been, both in accuracy and durability. 

Next came the compensation balance, introduced some- 
what over a century ago, Harrison and Berthoud both 
claiming the honor of its invention. Its circumference 
was in two sections, the ends of which were fastened to 
a crossbar of steel. The outer rim was of brass and 
the inner of steel. The contraction and expansion of 
the two metals compensated exactly, and secured accu- 
racy. Prior to this time even the best of watches had 
been very inaccurate things. Some of them would vary 
as much as half an hour a day. 

Between the Swiss and English the competition in 
watchmaking has been lively. Systematic division of 
labor and the very low price of living has done very much 
for the industry of watchmaking in Switzerland. Years 
ago the Swiss overran the English market with their 
watches, which were lighter and far less clumsy than the 
English, and quite as accurate. 


INVENTIONS OF HALF A CENTURY. 


THE number of inventions that have been made during 
the past fifty years is unprecedented in the history of the 
world. Inventions of benefit to the human race have 
been made in all ages since man was created ; but looking 
back for half a hundred years, how many more are 
crowded into the past fifty than into any other fifty since 
recorded history! The perfection of the locomotive, and 
the now world-traversing steamship, the telegraph, the 
telephone, the audiphone, the sewing-machine, the pho- 
tograph, chromo-lithographic printing, the cylinder print- 
ing-press, the elevator for hotels and other many-storied 
buildings, the cotton-gin and the spinning-jenny, the 
reaper and mower, the steam-thrasher, the steam-fire- 
engine, the improved process for making steel, the appli- 
cation of chloroform and ether to destroy sensibility in 
painful surgery cases, and so on through a long cata- 
logue. Nor are we yet done in the field of invention and 
discovery. The application of coal-gas and petroleum to 
heating and cooking operations seems to be only trem- 
bling on the verge of general adoption ; the introduction 
of steam from a great central reservoir to general use for 
heating and cooking has been in part a success ; the nav- 
igation of the air by some device akin to our present bal- 
loon would also seem to be prefigured, and the propulsion 
of machinery by electricity is even now clearly indicated 
by the march of experiment. 

There are some problems we have hitherto deemed im- 
possible, but are the mysteries of even the most improb- 
able of them more subtle to grasp than that of the ocean 
cable, or that of the photograph or telephone? We talk 
by cable with an ocean rolling between us ; we speak in 
our voices to friends a hundred miles or more from where 
we articulate before the microphone. Under the blazing 
sun of July we produce ice by chemical means, rivaling 
the most solid and crystalline production of nature. Our 
surgeons graft the skin from one person’s arm to the face 
of another, and it adheres and becomes an integral por- 
tion of the body. We make a mile of white printing- 
paper and send it ona spool that a perfecting printing- 
press unwinds and prints, and delivers to you, folded and 
counted, many thousand per hour. Of a verity this is 
the age of invention, nor has the world reached a stop- 
ping-place yet. 


A LEGEND OF THE CROSS. 


THERE is a legend, a slight-shadowed story, 
Told of the Empress Helena. In old age, 

When Constantine her son, in blaze of glory. 
Ruled o’er the world, despite his rival’s rage, 


She, with the prescience of a higher life 
Than any that earth’s grandest thrones afford, 
Left proud Byzantium’s triumph, glory, strife, 
To seek the land where died our Risen Lord. 


And seeking, with a loving, reverent heed, 
For dear memorials where the Cross once stood, 
She found, deep hidden, ’midst rank growth of weed, 
The perfect, veritable ‘‘ Holy rood.” 


Great was her gladness ; but a Spirit voice 
Spake to her spirit, saying, “Thou hast found 

That which thou must impart ! Let all rejoice | 
Break and distribute this to all around !” 


With a great effort she controlled the yearning 
To keep this precious relic with fond pride ; 
But, faithful to the Voice, when home returning, 
She brake and gave the fragments far and wide. 


Lo ! the reward of Faith! The Cross remained 
For ever undiminished, undefaced ; 
Its perfect form and substance still retained ; 
Though in a thousand homes its parts were placed, 


Thus was the gift imparted, without loss, 

And Time and Faith still prove this legend true ; 
Millions have had their fragments of The Cross, 

Yet there it stands, unwasted |—ever new | 


BEHIND THE TAPESTRY. 
By L. T. MEADE. 


U7 HE first part of the strange story which I am 
}, about to tell happened some ten years ago. 

Ten years ago I was in the first sorrow of my 
~ widowhood. I was childless, too; and when 

the grave closed over my husband I thought 
there was no place left for me in the world. 

I was rich, young ; and my friends, and my own reflec- 
tion in the glass, told me that I was beautiful. 

Of course I had many acquaintances ; what rich young 
widow has not? But acquaintances and friends differ 
widely. I did not care for the people who flattered and 
made much of me, but I turned, even in the first days of 
my trouble, to one friend. 

She, too, was young and beautiful. We were school- 
fellows ; w2 were engaged at the same time; we were 
married in the same month of the same year. 

During the three years of my married life we had seen 
little of each other, but when my husband died, and Mary 
Clifford wrote to me tenderly out of her full heart, I an- 
swered back her love. 

She asked me to stay with her, and I went. 

How peaceful were those days spent in her beautiful 
home! The house and place were called Aspen’s Vale. 
The house was many centuries old. Its architecture was 
remarkable ; its rooms were curious. It was a rambling 
old place, and, of course, it had a ghost. It stood in the 
midst of very lovely grounds, overlooking wood and 
river. Altogether, it was one of the show-places in 
— shire. 

I staid with the Cliffords for a couple of months. 
During that time the house was quiet, visitors few—they 
eschewed company for my sake. 

At the end of two months I left them, comforted «nd 
helped, and with many promises of a return by-and-by. 
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.-, to my room, feeling brave enough to encounter 
| any number of ghosts that might choose to 
visit me. 

The Tapestry Room was quite away from the 
rest of the house—it was at the extreme end of 
a wing. 

No other bedrooms were in this wing. There 
were a smoking-room, a morning-room, and a 
little oriel chamber, which Mrs. Clifford in her 
early married life had curiously fitted up for 
herself, but now seldom occupied. Neither did 
she believe in the ghost, but she confessed that 
this little oriel chamber had an eerie feel. 

The morning -room opposite, cheerful and 
pretty enough, was unused. Its furniture was 
antique, is belonged to a bygone day, and its 
inhabitants were dead. The smoking-room also 
was deserted ; even the fumes of tobacco had 
left it, the squire preferring a more central apart- 
ment in the modern part of the house. 

Altogether, this wing of the old house seemed 
dead. Visitors only came to it out of curiosity; 
they paid brief visits, and preferred doing so in 
broad daylight. 

It must have been quite a hundred vears since 
the Tapestry Room in the far end of this wing 
had been slept in. Old as the other rooms in 
the wing looked, the Tapestry Room bore quite 
the palm for ancient appearance. There was not 
an article of furniture in it, not a chair, not a 
table, which must not have seen the light of 
centuries. 

The furniture was all of the blackest oak, the 
bedstead the usual four- poster on which our 


A SESSION OF CONGRESS. — THE HOUSE WILL PLEASE COME 70 ORDER.” ancestors loved to stretch themselves. But the 
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curious feature of the room, that which gave it 


Circumstances, however, too varied and too many to | its name, was the tapestry. Not an inch of the walls 
mention, prevented that second visit taking place for a | was to be seen; they were hung completely with very 
couple of years. At the end of that time a great longing | ancient and very faded tapestry. There was a story 
came over me to see Mary Clifford again. I must write | about this tapestry. One Dame Clifford of long, long 


to her, and propose a visit. I did so. 


bygone days, had worked it, with the help of her 


By return of postI got a short, but characteristic reply : | maidens. She had come to an untimely end on the 


“ DeaREST Honor—Of course I long to see 
you, but unfortunately the house is full. Large 
as it is, it is crammed from cellar to attic. 

“My dear, I don’t want to refuse you. I do 
long to see you. Will you sleep in the Tapestry 
Room ? for of course itis empty. I dare not put 
anybody else there, but I don’t think you, Honor, 
will be afraid of the ghost. If the Tapestry Room 
will do, come, and a thousand welcomes. I can 
put up your maid. 

“Your loving friend, Mary CLIFFORD.” 


To this letter I made a short answer: 


“T do not believe in the ghost. The Tapestry 
Room will do beautifully. Expect me to-morrow.” 


The next evening I arrived at Aspen’s 
Vale in time for dinner. The Tapestry 
Boom looked charming. I fell in love 
with it on the spot, and vowed laughingly 
that the ghost and I would make friends. 

My maid, however, looked grave over 
my jesting remarks ; it was plain that she 
believed in supernatural visitations. 

Gayety of heart, however, was over me. 
I could not resist the cheerful influence of 
my old friend’s company. I felt happier 
than I had done since my husband’s death, 
and after a very delightful evening, retired 
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very day on which the great work of her life had been 
completed. 

It does not matter to this story what became of the 
proud and fair dame, but it was her ghost which was said 
to haunt the wing, and the Tapestry Chamber in particu- 
lar. Warden, my maid, as she helped me to undress, 
looked quite pale with terror. 


I thanked Warden, however, and assured her that I was 
not in the least afraid ; and she, with a well-relieved face, 
left me alone. I heard her footsteps echoing down the 
corridor—they died away. I was now out of reach of all 
human help, for in this distant room, in this distant wing, 
no possible sounds could reach any other inhabitants of 
Aspen’s Vale. 


4 SESSION OF CONGRESS.—‘‘ THE SENATOR FROM ILLINOIS PRESENTS THE FOLLOWING BILL.” 


‘They do say, ma’am, as Dame Clare Clifford appears 
with her head tucked under her arm, and threads from 
the old tapestry hanging to her skeleton fingers. She 
dresses in gray silk, that don’t rustle never a bit, though 
*tis so thick that it might might stand all alone, they do 
say. "Tis awful lonesome for you, madam, to sleep here 
alone, and I'll stay with you with pleasure if it comes to 
that, though my nerves aren’t none of the strongest.” 


I think I have implied that I was brave. In my girl- 
hood, in my short married life, even in the sad depres- 
sion of my early widowhood, I have never known physical 
fear; nevertheless, when the last of Warden’s footsteps 
echoed out and died, and that profound stillness followed 
which can be oppressive, I had a curious sensation. 

I did not call it fear, I did not know it for that grim 
end palo-faced tyrant; but it made me uncomfortable, 
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and caused my heart to beat irregularly. The sensation 
was this—I felt that I was not alone. 

Of course it was fancy ; and what had I to do with 
fancy ? 

I determined to banish this uncomfortable feeling from 
my mind, and stirring the fire to a cheerful blaze, I drew 
one of the black oak chairs near it and sat down, 

Warden had looked so pale and frightened before she 
left me, that out of consideration for her feelings I had 
allowed her to leave the jewels which I had worn that 
evening on the dressing-table. 

There they lay, a set of very valuable brilliants. There 
was an old-fashioned mirror over the mantelpiece, and as 
I sat by the fire I saw the reflection of my diamonds in 
the glass. As I noticed their sparkle, again that strange 
sensation returned: this time more strongly, this time 
with a cold shiver. J was not alone. 

Who was in the Tapestry Chamber ? Was it the ghost ? 
Was that story true, after all? Ofcourse I did not be- 
lieve it. I laughed aloud as the idea came to me. I felt 
that I was getting quite silly and nervous. There was 
nothing for me but to get into bed as quickly as pos- 
sible. 

I was about to rise from my easy-chair and go over to 
the old-fashioned four-poster, when again my attention 
was attracted to the glass over my head. It was hung 
in such a way as to reveal a large portion of the room, 
and now I saw, xot the diamonds, but—something else. 

In the folds of the dim and old-world tapestry I saw 
something move and glitter. I looked again; there was 
no mistaking it—it was an eye, a human eye, looking fix- 
edly at me through a hole in the canvas. Now I knew 
why I felt that I was not alone. 

There was some one hidden between the tapestry hang- 
ings and the wall of the chamber. Some one—not a ghost. 
That eye was human, orI had never looked on human 
eye before. Iwas alone with a thief, perhaps with worse, 
and gems of immense value lay within his reach. I was 
absolutely alone, not a soul could hear the most agonized 
ery for help in this distant room. 

Now I knew—ifI had ever doubted it before—that I was 
a very brave woman. 

The imminence of the peril steadied the nerves which a 
few minutes before were beginning strangely to quiver. I 
neither started nor exclaimed. I felt that I had in no 
way betrayed my knowledge to my terrible guest. I sat 
perfectly still, thinking out the situation and my chances 
of escape. 

Nothing but consummate coolness could win victory. I 
resolved to be very cool. With a fervent and passionate 
ery to One above for succor, I rose from my chair, and 
going to the dressing-table, I slipped several costly rings 
off my fingers. TI left them scattered carelessly about. I 
denuded myself of all but my wedding-ring. 

Then I put the extinguishers on the candles—they were 
wax, and stood in massive silver candlesticks. The room, 
however, was still brilliant with the light of the fire on 
the hearth. 

I got into bed, laid my head on the pillow, and closed 
my eyes. 

It may have been ten minutes—it seemed more like an 
hour to my strained senses—before I heard the faintest 
movement. Then I discovered a little rustle behind the 
tapestry, and a man got out. When he did so I opened 
my eyes wide ; at that distance he could not possibly see 
whether they were open or shut. He was a powerful 
man, of great height and breadth. He had a black beard, 
and a quantity of thick black hair, Ixoticed his features, 
.which were tolerably regular. 


Ialso noticed another peculiarity : amongst his raven 
locks was one perfectly white. One rather thick white 
lock was flung back off his forehead—so white was it that 
the firelight instantly revealed it to me. 

The man did not glance toward the bed ; he went 
straight, with no particularly quiet step, to the dressing- 
table. I closed my eyes now, but I heard him taking 
up my trinkets and dropping them again. Then he ap- 
proached the bedside. I felt him come close—I felt his 
breath as he bent over me. I was lying on my side, my 
eyes were shut, I was breathing gently. 

He went away again; he returned to the dressing- 
table. I heard him rather noisily strike a match, then 
with a lighted candle in his hand he once more ap- 
proached the bed. This time he bent very low indeed, 
and I felt the heat of the flame as he passed it softly 
before my closed eyes. I lay still, however ; not a move- 
ment, not a hurried breath, betrayed me. 

I heard him give a short, satisfied sigh. Again, candle 
in hand, he returned to the dressing-table. Once more I 
heard the clinking sound of my trimkets as they fell 
through his fingers, 

There was a pause, and then—for no reason that I could 
ever explain—he left the trinkets untouched on the table, 
and went to the door. 

He opened the door and went out. I did not know 
what he went for—perhaps to fetch a companion, cer- 
tainly to return—but I did know that my opportunity 
had come. 

In an instant, quicker than thought, I had started from 
my feigned slumbers, I was at the door, I had bolted 
and locked it. There were several bolts to this old- 
fashioned door, there were even chains, 

I drew every bolt, I made every rusty chain secure ; I 
was not an instant too soon. Ihad scarcely fastened the 
last chain, with fingers that trembled, before the thief 
returned. 

He saw that he had been outwitted, and his savage 
anger knew no bounds. He kicked at the door, he called 
on me wildly to open it ; he assured me that he had ac- 
complices outside, that they would soon burst the old 
door from its hinges, and my life would be the forfeit. 

To my terror, I perceived that his words were no idle 
boast. The old door, secured by its many fastenings on 
the one side, was weak on the other; its hinges were 
nearly eaten through with rust ; they needed but some 
vigorous kicks to burst them from their resting-place 
in the wood. 

I knew that Iwas only protected for a few minutes ; 
that even if the thief was alone, he had but to continue to 
assail the door as vigorously as he was now doing for a 
little longer, to gain a fresh entrance into my chamber. 

I rushed to the window, I threw up the sash, and bent 
half out. Into the clear, calm air of the night I sent my 
strong young voice. 

‘Help, help !—thieves !—fire !—danger !—help, help !”" 

I shouted these words over and over, but there was no 
response, except an echo. My room looked into a dis- 
tant shrubbery ; the hour was late, the whole household 
in bed. 

The thief outside was evidently making way with the 
rusty hinges, and I was preparing, at the risk of any con- 
sequences, the moment he entered the room to leap from 
the window, when I heard a dog bark. 

Iredoubled my cries. The bark of the dog was fol- 
lowed by footsteps ; they came nearer, treading down 
fallen branches, which crackled under the welcome steps. 
The next instant aman came and stood under the window, 
and looked up at me. I perceived by his dress that he 
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was a villager, probably taking a short cut to his house. 
He stood under the window ; he seemed terrified ; per- 
haps he took me for the ghost. He was not, however, all 
a coward, for he spoke. 

‘* What is wrong ?” he said. ‘ 

** This is wrong,” I answered: ‘‘I am in extreme danger 
—extreme danger. There is not a moment to lose. Go 
instantly—instantly, and wake up the house, and say that 
I, Mrs. Crawford, am in extreme danger in the Tapestry 
Wing. Go at once—at once !” 2 

I spoke distinctly, and the man seemed to understand. 
He flew away, the dog following him. 

T instantly threw myself on my knees, and in the ter- 
rible moments that followed I prayed as I had never 
prayed before. Would the man be in time? Must my 
young life be sacrificed ? 

Ah, no! God was good. I heard joyful sounds ; the 
thief’s attack on the door ceased suddenly, and the next 
instant the squire’s hearty voice was heard. 

“Let me in, Honor! What is wrong, child ?” 

I did let him in, and his wife, and several alarmed- 
looking servants who followed after. 

We instantly began to look for the thief, but—mystery 
of mysteries—he had disappeared. 

That terrible man with the black hair and white lock 
over his forehead had vanished as completely as though 
he had never been. 

Except for the marks he had made with his feet on the 
old oak door, there was not a trace of his existence. 

I believe the servants doubted that he had ever been, 
and only thought that the young lady who was foolish 
enough to sleep in the Tapestry Chamber had been 
visited by a new form of the ghost. Be that as it may, 
we never got a clew to where or how the man had van- 
ished. 

* * * * * * 

Ten years later I was again on a visit at Aspen’s Vale. 
This time I did not sleep in the Tapestry Room. 

I now occupied a most cheerful, modern and unghost- 
like room, and but for one circumstance my visit would 
have been thoroughly unremarkable. 

This was the circumstance which seems in a wonderful 
way to point a moral to my curious tale. I paid my visit 
to the Cliffords during the Assizes. Squire Clifford, as 
one of the most influential county magnates, was neces- 
sarily much occupied with his magisterial duties during 
this time. Every morning he went early into Lewis, the 
town where the Assizes were held. One morning he told 
us of a case which interested him. 

‘‘He is a hardened villain,” he said ; ‘‘he has again 
and again been brought before me, but has never yet been 
convicted. He is unquestionably a thief ; indeed, one of 
the notorious characters in the place ; but he is such a 
slippery dog, no jury has yet found him guilty. Well, he 
is to be tried again to-day, and I do hope we shall have 
some luck with him this time.” 

The squire went away, and it came into his wife’s head 
and mine to pay a visit to the court, and see for ourselves 
the prisoner in whom he was interested. 

No sooner said than done. We drove into Lewis, and 
presently found ourselves in the large and crowded build- 
ing. When we entered, the case under discussion had 
not commenced, but a moment after a fresh prisoner was 
ushered into the dock. > 

What was the matter with me? I found my sight 
growing dim—I found myself bending forward and peer- 
ing hard. The memory of an old terror came back, the 
sensation of a couple of hours of mortal agony returned 
to me again. Who was in the prisouer’s dock ? I knew 


the man. 
years ago. 

There he stood, surly, indifferent, with his vast breadth 
and height, his raven-black hair, and that peculiar white 
lock flung back from his brow. He did not glance at any 
one, but kept his eyes on the ground. 

I could not contain myself ; I forgot everything but my 
sense of discovery. I started to my feet and spoke. 

‘‘Mr. Clifford, I know that man ; he was in my room 
ten years ago. Do you remember the night when I got 
the terrible fright in the Tapestry Chamber in your house ? 
There is the man who frightened me. I could never forget 
his face. There he stands.” 

Whatever effect my words had on the squire and the 
judge, there is no doubt at all of their remarkable signi- 
ficance to the prisoner. His indifference left him ; he 
stared with wideopen and terrified eyes at me. It was 
plain that if I recognized him, he also recognized me. 

All his bravado left him ; he muttered something, his 
face was blanched, then suddenly he fell on his knees 
and covered it with his hands. 

My evidence was remarkable and conclusive ; and that 
day, for the first time, Hercules Armstrong was com- 
mitted to prison. He had long been the terror of the 
neighborhood, and no one regretted the just punishment 
which had fallen on him. What his subsequent career 
may be I know not; this is the present end of a strange 
and perfectly true story. 


He was my guest of the Tapestry Chamber ten 


A screntist, while out in a boat one night on a river in 
Florida, was caught in a fog so dense that he could not 
see twenty feet ahead. The boatmen stopped rowing, 
and said they would have to wait for daylight or until the 
fog cleared away, as they did not know in what direction 
to steer. The scientist showed them what science can do 
for a man in an emergency. He says: ‘I at once stoo¢ 
up in the ‘boat and haloed. Soon the echo came back. 
Pointing in the direction from which the echo came, I 
said ; ‘There is the nearest land.’ Rowing a half-mile in 
the direction of the echo, we soon reached the land and 
‘coasted’ home. The boatmen expressed great surprise 
that they had been on the river all their lives and had 
never thought of so simple and easy a plan to find the 
shore when lost ina fog. ‘A knowledge of so simple a 
fact saved me many a dismal hour, night and day, too, 
on the river. Fishermen to whom I have communicated 
this have told me a knowledge of this would often have 
saved them from whole nights of useless toil, and would 
have been worth hundreds of dollars in their business. 
Steamboat pilots may also be benefited. I have seen 
them run ashore with the echo striking them in the teeth. 
During a fog the air is so saturated with moisture that 
it is a much better conductor of sound than when dry. 
Two results follow: First, sound travels faster, and 
hence the echo returns more speedily ; and second, the 
sound is heard more distinctly. Remembering these two 
facts, a person with a little practice can soon determine 
the approximate distance of the nearest land or woods.” 


Siens oF Lonceviry.—Lord Bacon wrote much on 
longevity. His signs of short life are, quick growth, fair, 
soft skin, soft, fine hair, early corpulence, large head, 
short neck, small mouth, fat ear, brittle separated teeth. 
Some of his signs of long life are, slow growth, hard, 
coarse hair, rough, freckled skin, deep furrows in the 
forehead, firm flesh with veins lying high, wide nostrils, 
large mouth, hard gristly ears, strong contiguous teeth, 
He adds that early gray hair is not significant. 
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Ir is the custom of the Chinese, Siamese and Anamese | nails or else to make people believe they are there, where- 
to allow the nails on all their fingers, except their fore- | as in reality they are not. As regards the little finger, a 
finger, to grow to a great length, and among the former | writer tells us that ‘‘ambassadors and visitors of distinc- 
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they sometimes attain the incredible length of from six- | tion from Asiastic states to Europe are often observed to 
teen to eighteen inches. Among the Siamese so distinc- | permit the excessive growth of the nail of the little finger ; 
tive a mark of nobility are long nails esteemed that the | and this is also a common occurrence with many of the 
belles and beaux wear silver cases, either to protect their | people of India and other parts of Asia. 
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TO HIS CONSTERNATION, STOOD THE JUDGE AND HIS DAUGHTER.” 
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Tr was nearing twilight. The clouds had been gather- The other passengers regarded him with interest, for 
ing rain all day, and it began to fal] faster as an old-fash- | he had kept them amused with witty stories during the 
ioned stage-coach stopped before an unpretending tavern | dull journey over barren, yellow, sandy roads. Of pre- 
in a village belonging to the upper part of New Jersey. | possessing figure and pleasing address, he was wont tc 
Among those who alighted from the leather-smelling | win his way to the hearts of young and old, and his very 
vehicle was a young man whose handsome visage, merry | presonce seemed to light up the dreary Jorch of the 
eye, and pleasant smile, marked him a favorite of Dame | tavern. ; 
Nature. j Phil Carrol had looked forward for months to this 
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season of travel and possible adventure. A tinge of ro- 
mance ran through his nature, causing him often to 
fancy impossible things; but at all events, now that he 
had cleared the track of study, he was determined to 
enjoy himself to the top of his bent, under any and all 
circumstances ; and he devoted every energy of body and 
mind to the accomplishment of that purpose. 

The tavern was a small building, not more than two 
stories high. It was stained a dubious brick-dust red, 
which had taken well in spots, thus giving the strange 
appearance of a house in the first stage of a cutaneous 
eruption. The shutters had been recently treated toa 
new coat of whitewash, leaving traces of that infliction in 
bulgy tears that had rained upon the shingles beneath 
them in piteous profusion. A long, low portico, care- 
lessly washed over with some faint color of domestic pro- 
duction, sheltered two or three loafers from ‘‘ The Pines,” 
who, in their shirt-sleeves, were by turns caressing and 
worrying an aged Newfoundland dog. One or two 
coarse, cheerful faces, looked out from the narrow tavern 
windows, and a pretty, car: y-headed child stood laughing 
in the low doorway. 

All this Phil Carrol took in at a glance,as he ran up 
the two steps from fhe road, portmanteau in hand, and 
shook the sand from his feet. Mine host, shaggy and un- 
shaven, followed him into the wide hall, from which the 
crazy staircase seemed running away, then into the back 
parlor, rejoicing in its new but consumptive-looking sofa, 
garnished by shining nails, like a coffin ; its tall book- 
case, guiltless of literature, ancient or modern ; its ingrain 
carpet of bright and modest figure, its straight-backed 
chairs, and wonderfully colored lithographs. 

“‘Supper—yes’r, right away, sir; fish is frying, sir ; 
like fish, I hope. Sally,” he continued, turning to a re- 
markably buxom young woman who was crossing the hall 
with a chubby child in her arms, ‘tell the missis to 
hurry up Phillis. Here, you, Phillis’’—for a black face 
looked out of a side door in answer to her name—‘‘ hurry 
them fish mighty quick, d’ye hear !” 

“Laws, Mas’r Linkin, yod doesn’t ’spect I’s goin’ to 
fry dem fish a-hurrying, does yer? Dey knows ob dem- 
selves jus’ how long to fry, an’ turns over spry sometimes, 
*thout bein’ tetched,” and with the saucy laugh of a priv- 
ileged servant, reading approbation of her speech in Phil’s 
roguish eyes, she disappeared into her own dominions. 

“Stay to-night, of course, sir,” said the landlord who 
had caught up Phil’s handsome portmanteau. ‘‘ We’re 
goin’ to have bad weather for a day or two, signs indi- 
cate; give you the best room in the house, sir ;” and 
Philip found himself following the anxious publican up- 
stairs into a large back room, overlooking a picturesque 
mill and a part of the river that ran between two straight 
rows of flourishing alders some few rods from the house. 

The rain was coming down for a purpose now, stream- 
ing in all directions over the yellowish blue panes in the 
narrow windows, blurring hill and field, and plash, plash- 
ing with more or less of musical intoning from and on 
the roof, for Phil was directly under the rafters, and 
rather pleased with the situation than otherwiso. A 
single bed covered with a snowy counterpane, two pine 
chairs quite guiltless of paint, a small square of carpet 
and a washstand completed the furniture of the room. 
The closets were ample. 

“Great place this for an adventure,” muttered Phil, 
opening his portmanteau ; and no sooner had he spoken 
than he rushed to the window. His quick eye had caught 
a scene of disturbance. In the distance a road wound up 
a steep ascent, and at its summit appeared a carriage and 
@ span of gray horses, 
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The animals were plunging ,forward with the blind 
recklessness of fright, and it required but a glance to sve 
that the driver had lost all control of them, and that they 
seemed dashing to sudden destruction. The road ran ci- 
rectly by the tavern, and as Phil descended the stairs in 
breathless haste, he found several of the inmates assem~ 
bled in the front porch, speculating as to the probabil- 
ities of the case. 

The mill-doors were open, the wheels dashing tlie 
water into foam, buzzing their unceasing monotone, and 
the few planks that constituted a bridge had no protect- 
ing rail to stay the course of the distracted animals. 
Even as Phil reached the steps, down thundered the car- 
riage ; there was a shrill scream, the traces were broken, 
the vehicle overturned,.and the horses in the river. 

Phil outran the rest. Near the miller’s door a hand- 
some, gray-haired old gentleman lay quite senseless. 
Not far from him a beautiful girl had been thrown on a 
heap of brushwood, that providentially broke the force 
of her fall. Phil never could account afterward for the 
alacrity with which he turned from the elder to the 
younger sufferer ; but he did, while the landlord and 
tavern cortége gathered about the old man. ; 

‘‘Shou ! it’s Square Sumner, of Upper Falls, Canton,” 
said one of the latter. ‘‘Coming down to tend court, I 
s’pose. I told him three months ago those hosses of his 
would bring him to grief. I’m afeared he’s got his never 
git over it. Square’s a solid man in the matter o’ bone 
and muscle. What’s going to be done with them hosses ? 
contrary beasts.” 

‘An’ that’s Miss Lily, square’s only child,” said an- 
other, as Phil came up with his burden. ‘‘She’s as 
white as a piece o' paper, and not much more heft, I 
reckon. Better take her right to the tavern. Miss 
Linkin an’ the gurls "Il know jest what to do.” 

Away trudged Phil anxiously with his pretty charge, 
quite unable to keep his eyes from the waxen lids, whose 
long, dark lashes contrasted painfully with the bloodless 
hue of the cheeks beneath them. His adventure had 
come, and bade fair to be of a more serious kind than 
he had anticipated. 

The brief journey came to an end—the fainting girl was 
taken in charge by the women of the tavern—the squire 
brought in on a rude litter, and medical attendance pro- 
cured. An hour afterward a handsome carriage stood at 
the tayern-door ; the judge and his niece, who were, for- 
tunately, not injured seriously, were helped in, and they 
were driven to the house of a friend. 

Bald topics were quite forgotten, and politics at a dis- 
count, now that the accident had furnished a new and 
exciting theme for the tavern-loungers. Hairbreadth 
escapes and thrilling adventures became the order of the 
hour. Graybeards lived over perilous moments, the 
memory of which tingled the old blood till it reddened 
their sallow cheeks, and fired their rheumy eyes, and the 
younger men tried in vain to emulate them. 

But Phil went away by himself to gloat over the 
precious memory (as what young man would not ?) of the 
pretty shining masses of brown curls that had strayed 
over his shoulders, one glittering thread of which he had 
put sacredly away. He thought of the long lashes, the 
sweet, dark eyes that glistened so when she thanked him, 
and it seemed still that he felt the presence of the lithe, 
beautiful form that had been cradled for a few blessed 
moments so very near his heart. So after supper (the 
fried fish were delicious) he went to his own room. 

The drafts were incessant, the candle flared and splut- 
tered, the bed looked like a ghost in its solitary corner, 
with the shelves dancing goblin-like at its head. Outr 
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side, the wind sung the chromatic scale in every key, 
soughed among the branches and shrieked frightfully as 
it turned the corners, driving the raindrops in legions 
against the casement. 

“‘T wish there was something in this blessed old place 
to amuse a fellow,” sighed Phil, rising wearily. ‘‘ Not 
eight yet, and I can’t think of bed till ten. Haven’t felt 
so thoroughly lonesome since I left home. Wonder 
where they are just now? What a pretty girl she was ! 
Heigho ! I was a fool not to bring my fiddle along.” 

With another ejaculation he shook himself, and then 
bethought him of the parlor. There at least was a 
bookcase, and possibly books. By the light of the soli- 
tary lamp in the hall he found his way thither, left the 
door open, and blundered, half in the dark, upon a little 
old-fashioned piano which he had not noticed in his in- 
tense admiration of the newly-varnished sofa. 

The few notes he struck at random brought in the 
landlady and her two buxom daughters, im all the glory 
of country finery, and a light. 

‘‘La!” cried the eldest girl, with a giggle, ‘it’s him. 
We've ben a-wantin’ to hear somebody do a tune on that ; 
won’t you play ?” 

Phil declined, stating as a reason that he seldom 
touched a piano, that the violin was his favorite instru- 
ment. 

‘« A violin ? 
Belinda. 

‘‘Nor I neither,” responded her sister. ‘‘ What’s it 
like, I wonder ?” 

“Don’t you know, gurls !” exclaimed the mother, with 
an assumption of elderly superiority ; ‘‘he means a 
fiddle, in course ; only that’s the city name for it, I sup- 
pose. You mean a fiddle, don’t you, sir?” 

“Yes. I mean a fiddle, of course,” replied Phil, biting 
his lips. 

‘Why, we've got one o’ them things in the house,” 
said Miss Belinda, rather contemptuously. ‘‘ Pop owns 
one, but he nor nobody else, I reckon, can make it tune 
up.” 

‘An’ it ain’t got no strings, nor nothing,” added her 
sister. / 

‘“‘ Have you a bow, also ?” inquired Phil, innocently. 

“La, no,” replied the youngest Miss Lincoln; ‘‘ but 
Blindy has, and he’s got the awfulest red hair !” 

Belinda must have pinched her, for she made a wry 
face. 

‘«Oh, L—I didn’t mean that,” answered Phil, growing 
scarlet. ‘‘ I—I meant the—stick, with horsehair attached, 
that one draws across the strings.” 

‘‘He means the stringer, Sary,’’ said the feminine head 
of the house, reprovingly. ‘‘ We call it the stringer, har- 
abouts, mister; but my man don’t fancy the fiddle; he 
says as it’s bewitched, and I believe the thing is.” 

‘‘T should like to see that fiddle,” said the young man, 
suppressing a smile with difficulty. ‘I always carry 
strings with me, so I would soon put it in order.” 

“‘Go tell Boss to fetch it in, ma,” said Miss Belinda. 

And the dutiful parent rose, and left the room, her 
youngest daughter accompanying her. 

“You must excuse what my sister said about the 
beaus,” Belinda murmured, pulling out a very stiff, long 
curl. 

“Oh, certainly ! But I presume you have a great many 
admirers,” he added, gallantly. 

‘La! Idunno. There ain’t any "bout these parts, that 
Iken relish,” was her answer, with a shy glance of admira- 
tion at the handsome face before her. ‘‘They’re mostly 
gawky, you see, havin’ been raised up-country. There’s 


I never heard of such a thing ?” said Miss 


ever so many fall-tops, and good carryalis, and lots o’ fine 
hosses, an’ some fustrate farms ; but the majority are not 
intellectuals, an’I do admire them, ’specially in gentle- 
men.” 

She gave him another melting glance. 

Phil laughed, and ventured some reply, but the fair 
Belinda’s tongue was now in full tide. 

‘*Be you an Englishman ?” she asked. 

‘Oh, no! A Yankee of the Yankees, from Connecticut. 
True blue !” laughed Phil. 

‘There was a man come here,” proceeded Belinda, 
with axother pull at the curls, ‘‘and he give out that he 
was an Englishman, over the water. He had a long 
yaller beard, and his hair was jest like a waterfall—curl- 
ing all over. Sary an’ me both fell in love with him, but 
he kind’r favored Sary, because, he said, she had golden 
hair, like his sister’s, who was a royal family, and had ten 
dressing-maids, and a great palace. All the young gurls 
was pretty nigh crazy over him, ’specially as he give out 
that his father was an earl, with a cornet on his coat-of- 
arms. But somebody came here, who vowed and de- 
clared he’d seen that very same man, in an eating-saloon, 
with a white apron tied to him, holding on of a towel; 
and he turned out a waiter, and never had been to Eng- 
land all his born days.” 

“What a bold impostor !” laughed Phil, thoroughly 
enjoying himself. What became of him ?” 

“Oh, pop licked him oughten the house, and poor 
Sary never heard the last of it! Guess she never will.” 

At that moment, in came Sarah, followed by her mother, 
and a squat, broken-nosed, red-faced young man, the only 
son and hope of the tavern-keeper. The fiddle dangled 
from his hands, Sarah carried the bow over her shoulder, 
with a military air, and expectancy sat on the face of the 
obedient mother. 

‘So, that’s the instrument.” said Philip. 

‘‘That’s the fiddle,” replied Boss, as the son and hefr 
was called. ‘You can’t do nothing with the thing, 
though,” he added, with a glance of extreme profundity 
across the broken bridge of his unfortunate nose (I forgot 
to say he squinted). ‘‘That ther fiddle’s bewitched, 
guv’nor ; that ther’ fiddle b’longed to the devil.” 

‘‘ An illustrious master,” said Phil, with a bolder laugh ; 
and, as he touched the instrument, he was conscious of a 
thrill of pleasure tingling to his finger-ends. 

It was no ordinary-looking violin, but a queer, quaint, 
lonesome sprite of an instrumrent, with a diabolical leer 
in the face that was its sole ornament. The bridge was 
held in its place by one string, knotted in several places. 
The dust lay on its yellow, cracked surface, from tail- 
piece to neck ; the dirt seemed fairly to have grained it ; 
but a smart dusting with a silk handkerchief restored it 
to its primitive dullness. The strings were quickly ad- 
justed, a bit of resin applied, and Phil, an enthusiastic 
amateur, drew the bow, exultingly. 

His audience shook their wise heads ; but how those 
clear, sensitive tones made his heart beat! What soft- 
ness, richness, and vitality, far superior to any instrn- 
ment he had ever touched before. 

“Splendid !” he cried, under his breath, as he drew a 
long, rich, vibrant thread of melody from the A stri:. 
unstartled by the coarse emphasis with which the lanc- 
lord’s son exclaimed : 

‘You bet, guv’nor, that don’t last. 
and, my eyes, won’t there be a whack !” 

Sure enough, in the middle of a delicious note, snap 
went the E string, then the A, then the D—snap, crack, 
snap. At the same time off went Boss in a variety of un- 
translatable contortions of tongue and body, slapping his 
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knees in a fever of self-gratulation, cracking his finger- | died arter it, why then he kep’ it, for the sake o’ Tildy, 


joints, and laughing derisively and convulsively. 

“That ther fiddle’s bewitched, guv'nor. Itold yer so. 
Dad says 'tis, and I know ’tis. You ain’t the fust one 
that’s tried to make it a go. The old un’s in it, an’ the 
strings alleys cracks as nigh in the middle as they ken, 
so you can’t use’em agin. That’s the way it alleys is. 
Uncle Ned, best fiddler in this part the country, ’s tried 
it till he came nigh smashing that face o’ the dratted 
thing; so don't waste yer strings ; strings cost money 
down our way.” 


and Tildy’s baby.” But ther’s a story "bout thet, guv’- 
nor.” 

‘‘ Boss, don’t you be rude,” remonstrated his mother. 

“‘Don’t you be frightened, granny,” was the respectful 
response. ‘‘ Why, that ther fiddle,” he continued, turn- 
ing to Philip, who stood regarding the refractory instru- 
ment with a rueful countenance, ‘that ther dientical 
fiddle belonged once to Devil Dan.” 

‘* And who was Devil Dan, pray ?” 

‘«Guess you wasn’t raised in these yer parts, guv’nor, 
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**T’ve got plenty of strings ; I'll try, till they’re gone,” 
said Phil, with new energy ; and the instrument was put 
in order again. 

As before, it responded to the touch in a few notes of 
almost unearthly sweetness, and, straightway, snap, crack, 
snap, and all was over! 

«That's very singular! Very astonishing !” cried Phil, 
while the little demon at its top grinned triumphantly in 
his face. ‘* What’s the matter with the thing ?” 

** Ay, that’s what pop alleys says, hisself, and he’s bin 
goin’ to smesh it, many a time. But Tildy was alive when 
he fust had it, an’ Tildy had a baby that pop set store by; 
so when Tildy’s baby took’n died, and then she took’n 


ef you ain't never heerd o’ Devil Dan. Crickee! why he 
was the richest, wickedest old coon in all New Jersey. 
Folks said he made his money a-ketching black people 
and bringing of ’em over. And then he went to the 
Ingees, and all them fur-off places, and one day, arter 
he'd got back an’ kind ’a settled, he went up in a tree to 
do some lark, and he didn’t come down ’zactly the way he 
went up—didn’t use his feet, you know, but came down 
on his back. Well, mister, he was kerried into the house, 
an’ he never walked agin, nohow, but just staid in one 
room nigh on forty years. An’ all that time he wouldn't 
see no visitors scarcely, nor hey his own fambly come in ; 
an’ all thet time he used to play that fiddle every day. 
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He lost the use of his hands afore he died, and the fiddle 
bein’ a famous one, somebody wanted to buy it. The old 
feller said he’d sell it, but he didn’t bleeve ’twould ever 
play outside that room, because it had got used to it. So 
the man run the risk, an’ give a big sum for it, enough to 
buy a farm a’most, but darn a stiver would it go till he 
brought it back to the old devil’s room, and then it played 
like an angel. So he used to go and play in Devil Dan's 
room, to see if he couldn’t play his money back. Nary a 
stiver, guv’nor ; the old feller had him, and the man held 
on to it, thinkin’ when he died ’twould git it’s voice back 
agin ; but it didn’t; so he got mad with the thing, and 
sold it for ten dollars, and dad he got it fer five ; but it’s 
no go.” 

* This lucid explanation set Phil to thinking. 

“‘T wonder,” he said, after a long, abstracted pause, 
“if it would still play in that old room ?” 

‘¢ What !—in Devil Dan’s ? Well, not to-night, I reckon, 
for it’s ten good miles from here—way on the Canton 
Road. Devil Dan named the place after some furren 
part. ” 

“*Would your father sell it, do you think ?” 

‘‘P’r’aps he would, and then agin, p’r’aps he wouldn’t. 
What'd you give ?” 

“Just what he did.” 

‘‘Look here, guv’nor, I’ve took a fancy to you, I have ; 
just let me manage it,” said the boy, his green eyes grow- 
ing greedy, ‘‘ for, you see, [am short o’cash myself, I am ; 
we'll fix it ;” and looking at himself over the broken 
bridge again, he sidled out of the room into the bar, 
where the worthy landlord was very busy dealing out 
cakes and ale.” 

“Pop !” he vociferated ; ‘I say, pop !” 

“Two an’ sixpence—three and—three—don’t bother 
me, Boss ; I’m wrong in my reckonin’, as usual.” 

“Tsay, dad, gie me the old fiddle ; it’s cracked and 
good for nothin’.” 

“Take it, and be hanged,” gruffly responded the tavern- 
keeper, who was getting warm over his accounts ; and 
away went the young hopeful. 

‘*Pop’s ruther loath, but he'll say five dollars, for the 
sake of—of—Tildy's child,” blurted the boy. 

“T'll give it to you,” said the young man, producing 
his pocket-book, ‘‘if only to keep it as a memento of that 
strange story.” 

Belinda and Sarah, and Boss in the bargain, secretly 
thought him a fool, but at the same time concluded that 
he must have a mint of money if he could afford to throw 
it away so lavishly. 

A queer idea had entered Phil’s romantic head. He de- 
sermined to go to Canton and play that fiddle to his own 
satisfaction, in the room once occupied by the veritable 
Devil Dan. Not that he believed the story ; in his secret 
heart he laughed at the credulity of these silly people, 
and yet there might be something in it. Perhaps the 
atmosphere of Canton was more congenial to fiddle- 
strings. At all events, he meant to satisfy himself. 

On the third day the sun shone out, and Phil, fiddle in 
the baize-bag and portmanteau in hand, prepared to 
depart from the hospitable tavern. 


Promising the buxom daughters of mine host that he 


would give them a call on his return, and leaving a slight 
token of his regard with both, he set off upon his journey 
of adventure. . 

He had occasion, or rather, made occasion, to pass the 
house where Judge Sumner and his daughter were still 
staying, and took the liberty of asking after their wel- 
fare ; and he had the satisfaction of stealing a glance at 
Lily, though she did not see him. She happened to flit 
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this side the sunshine and flowers that made a picture of 
youth and beauty through the opposite door of the wide 
hall, looking very sweet afd lovely in her simple white 
dress, a few roses amid her dark tresses. 

The journey was safely performed. That night Phil 
slept at a little humble house in Canton. He essayed 
once more to use the fiddle, but the perverse instrument 
went as contrary as ever, yielding only a few unspeakably 
tender tones, then every string cracking as if the fiend 
himself had snapped them asunder ; so, clearly, it was not 
the atmosphere. The next morning he inquired where 
Devil Dan had lived, or rather, that eccentric old gentle- 
man who had played the violin. 

“You mean old Devil Dan. The large house opposite 
the green there. You can just see the white pillars. Be- 
longs to Judge Sumner, now. He and his daughter’s out 
oftown. ‘The place is pretty much changed since Dan’s 
time.” 

‘‘It’s the same house, perhaps ?” 

‘‘ La, sir, yes! the house ain’t much changed-—they’ve 
jest put them pillars and run a veranda round. Nary one 
o’ the rooms is altered a bit. Dan’s room is the judge’s 
study, now—he likes it. ‘Spect you’ve heard about him 
—queer character he was, but not half so bad as some 
folks make out, not half.” : 

“‘T have heard about him, and his fiddle, too.” 

‘Yes? That’s a queer story, but true in the main, and 
a queer fiddle,” said his informant. ‘‘I wonder where it 
is? I've often heard the judge say he’d give a good deal 
to see that old fiddle. P’r’aps you know the judge, sir ?” 

“T have met with him,” said Phil, laconically, thinking 
not of the judge, but the judge’s daughter. 

‘Nell, my wife’s sister, is housekeeper up to the place, 
continued the garrulous old tavern-keeper. ‘‘She was 
there—a young thing then—in Devil Dan’s time. In fact 
she’s a fixture—been there nighly all her life—and she 
can tell you what Dan thought of his fiddle, and how he 
played. Why, some folks say as how the Evil One got 
possession of it ; for never a bit of a tune could be coaxed 
out of it away from his roof.” 

‘‘See here, my friend,” said Phil, in a low voice ; “‘ J’re 
got that same fiddle—own it !” 

‘You don’t say !” ejaculated the other. 

‘* And, as you remarked, not a stave of decent music 
can I get out of it.” 

‘‘Bless my soul, I believe you, sir!” responded the 
man. 

‘* And, between you and me, I'd like to try it in that 
room !” 

“You shall do it, sir! I'll give you a note to my wife’s 
sister. She'll show you round, and tell you all abont it. 
She lets strangers in sometimes ; for they’ve a powerful 
lot o’ fine pictures brought from Italy and all over the 
world.” 

Phil thanked him, and the next morning saw him, 
violin under arm, on the threshold of Devil Dan’s former 
home. It was a square, grave-looking, but handsome edi- 
fice, giving one the idea of the wealth and responsibility 
of its owner. 

“‘T remember the old fiddle, sir,” said the housekeeper ; 
‘‘and never such music did I hear, ’specially when great 
players came to try it. It was very famous when Mr. 
Dan lived—he loved it like a child, sir. I've seen him 
hug it as if it was one, and talk to it, too, like one human 
to another. And, indeed, he’d charm everybody, sir ; 
young or ad, great or simple. I've cried many’s the 
time, sir, to hear it waii like a human creeter in misery.” 

Phil stood in the centre of the old square library, 
cheeks blushing, fingers trembling, as he tuned the fiddle, 
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poohed the idea to himself ; but at last, a glow of satis- 
faction irradiating his handsome face, he drew the bow 
across the strings, and then, with firmer hand, began a 
few harmonious chords. 

Instantly the air throbbed with soft, delicious music. 
A thousand ravishing strains seemed to blend with the 
clear notes of the instrument. Light and color and 
motion all found their interpretation. Thrillingly the 
clear tones leaped from strain to strain, glided raptur- 
ously from triumph to tears, and made the young per 
former glow with the passion of genius. 

‘*Tt’s the same old fiddle !” cried the housekeeper, de- 
lightedly, as he drew forth strain after strain of melodi- 
ous sound. ‘I'd know it-anywhere.” 

And she sat magnetized by its weird tones, swaying to 
and fro, right and left, and softly patting the palm of her 
right hand with the fingers-of the left. 

Suddenly there sounded ‘the bustle of arrival. 

The housekeeper sprang to her feet. 

Phil nearly dropped fiddle and bow ; for there, to his 
consternation, stood the judge and his daughter—the pale 
face of the old man alight with pleasure and surprise. 

“IT beg you will pardon this intrusion,” stammered 
Phil, as Lily whispered something in her father’s ear. 

The result was that Philip.was entreated to play again, 
and yet again, and that, not much against his will, he was 
detained to supper. 

The judge explained that he had been shattered not a 
little by his fall, and had concluded to recruit his health 
instead of sitting in judgment on a crowd of criminals. 

It was not at all wonderful that Phil became a privi- 
leged guest at the old house, where of sunny afternoons 
the good old judge, pleading weakness after his shock, 
sat often in the enchanted room, his handkerchief thrown 
over his head, that he might the more intensely enjoy the 
delicious sounds of the violin music. 

One memorable day, pulling the handkerchief off prem- 
aturely, on account of some suspicious noise, he saw Lily 
start aghast and beat a precipitous retreat from the side 
of the handsome violinist, while Phil turned two scarlet 
cheeks to the other part of the rm »m. 

‘Well done !” cried the judge, after a moment of con- 
sternation at the thought that this love-making had prob- 
ably been going on for some time. 

His pretty daughter, in extreme confusion and not a 
little terror, ran from the room. 

The judge sprang to his feet. He was pale, and his 
voice sounded unnatural as he asked: 

‘‘ Who are you, sir? Do you presume to make love to 
my daughter before my very face ?” 

“I beg pardon,” said Phil, coolly. 
behind your back.” 

“Leave my house, sir !” cried the judge, in a fury. 

‘‘Your pardon again. You asked me a question which 
it is proper that I should answer. I have not yet given 
you my real name, which is Philip Carrol Poyntz. My 
father, like yourself, is a judge ; possibly you may have 
heard of him.” 

‘© Why, bless my soul !” exclaimed the judge, his anger 
instantly vanishing. ‘‘ Judge Poyntz! Proud to know 
him, sir—proud to know his boy. So this is the Phil I 
used to see years ago in Albany ?” . 

*‘Having told you who I am,” continued the young 
man, gravely, ‘‘ permit me to take my leave. I wish you 
good-evening, sir,” with a stately bow. — 

“*Stop—stop, I sav!” cried the judge. 


“T believe it was 


“Don't be 


are a young fellow of remarkable merit, sir, if you are 
half the man your father was at your age. Know Bob 
Poyntz! well, I think I ought to; and you, young sir, 
can stay just where you are.” 

Phil langhed heartily—and he staid, too. More than 
that, he actually left the fiddle there when he went on 
further ; but in the course of a twelvemonth he married 
beautiful Lily Summer, and her father gave the young 
couple old Dan’s house, because he could not spare the 
fiddle. 

Phil whispered to his bride, on the day of the cere- 
mony, that he thought himself a good speculator, having 
won. her by the judicious outlay of: five dollars. 

On their bridal tour they stopped a few moments at the 
old tavern, near which the grays ran away with the 
judge ; and Belinda and Sarah both vehemently protested 
that they had always said just how it would turn out. 


ALBANO. 
By RENNELL Ropp, 


Tue Lake lies calm in its mountain crown. 
And the twilight star shows clear, 

And large and solemn it gazes down 
In the mirror of the mere. 

Wa; it here they rowed in their erazy craft, 
Where only the ripples are— 

The strange Lake-folk of the floating raft? 
Was it yesterday ? said the star. 


And the mountains slept, and the nights fell still, 
And the thousand years rolled by. 
Y1s there once a city-on yon low hill, 
With its towers along the sky, 
And the cries of the war-din of long ago 
Wailed over the waters far? 
There is no stone left for a man to know 
Since yesterday, said the star. 


And the mountains sleep and the ripples wake, 


And again a thousand years, 
And the tents of battle are by the like, 
And the gleam of the horsemen’s spears ; 
They bend their brows with a fierce surmise 
On the lights in the plain afar, 
And the battle-hunger is in their eyes, 
Was it yesterday ? said the star, 


And a thousand years—and the lake is still, 
And the star beams large and white, 

The burial chant rolls down the hill, 
Where they bury the monk at night ; 

The mountains sleep and the ripples lave 
The shore where the pine-woods are, 

And there’s little change but another grave 
Since yesterday, said the star. 


NOTES ON THE ANCIENT TEMPLES 
OF INDIA. 


Inp1 is marvelously rich in remains of early architec- 
ture, and the style and execution of many of these works 
must be regarded as of the greatest interest and import- 
ance, in reference to the history of India, and the growth 
and development of civilization in that country. A visit 
to these is by no means a work of difficulty at present, 
since the communication with India, and the advance of 
the railway system, has rendered it possible to travel 
further and see more, in a few months, than not long ago 
could have been done in as many years. A short ac- 


foolish. If I had known sconer—why, of course—of | count of some of the more remarkable objects of antiquity 
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in this part of the world, and some illustrations of the 
striking works alluded to, cannot fail to be interesting, 
and may induce those who have the time and means, to 
visit and study for themselves these extraordinary efforts 
of human ingenuity. 

Madras is a convenient starting-point for such a trip as 
we suggest, and may be reached either by sea or land 
without difficulty. Eighty miles northeast of Madras, in 
a gorge of the Ghauts, is the Temple of Tripetty, the 
most venerated sanctuary of the Southern Deccan, re- 
markable for the graceful form of its statues. 

Conjeveram is about forty-five miles from Madras, and 
the roads have for many years been sufficiently good to 
permit of carriage traffic with tolerable comfort. The old 
palanquin has long been abandoned. The journey is thus 


there has, of course, been a great admixture ef the foreign 
element, but the native character has not much changed. 

Its streets are very wide, and little pagodas are thickly 
scattered here and there, each resembling in shape a 
parallelopiped, a very favorite style in this part of India. 
The sanctuary is square and flat-roofed, as is also the 
colonnade which forms its entrance. These monolithic 
columns have quadrangular bases and capitals, whereas 
the shaft has six or eight faces. Its pedestals are orna- 
mented with sculptured bass-reliefs, representing bac- 
chanalian orgies. . 

When a European visits the temple, notice is sent be- 
forehand, and the visitor is met half way by a procession, 
marching to the sound of the drum. The fifes greet him 
with their shrill music, and a number of bayadéres, or 


RUINED TEMPLE OF 6ARPUTHA. 


easy enough, and possesses some interest. One of the 
first things observable, however, is the decline instead of 
advance of agriculture. Wild plants have here and there 
resumed their places on land once cultivated, and the 
tanks or reservoirs, without which there is no successful 
cultivation, are neglected and in ruins. 

Conjeveram is on a small tributary of the Palar, a river 
of some importance, and is at a distance from its mouth ; 
but the country between the capital and this town is flat, 
and ought to yield enormous crops of rice, the amount, 
however, depending entirely on the amount of irrigation. 
The streets of the town are wide, and cross each other at 
right angles. The houses are of mud, and built in the 
form of a square, with an inclosed court. The principal 
inhabitants are Brahmins, and dancing-girls kept in honor 
of the god Siva, who is here worshiped on a large scale, 
and whose temples are numerous and exceedingly remark- 
able, Since the occupation of the country by the English 


dancing-girls, selected from those who minister in the 
temple, begin dancing to the sound of instruments, part 
of which consist of two little pairs of cymbals resembling 
Spanish castanets, held by the tips of the fingers. These 
women are dressed in little velvet jackets and narrow 
drawers, buttoned round the ankles, which are encircled 
by several rows of bells ; a piece of colored gauze covers 
the whole body, and takes its form, falling in folds to the 
ground, one of its corners being carelessly thrown back 
over the shoulder. 

There is an outer wall to the pagoda, the entrance being 
through two magnificent portals. Each of these is eight 
stories high, and, with the exception of two statues 
placed on either side the various central openings, they 
are unadorned by sculpture. All are admitted within 
the first inclosure, but there is a second into which only 
those of a certain caste may penetrate. The sanctuary, 
which is spacious, is approached by g colonnade, seated 
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beneath which one can admire at leisure the jewels and 
richly embroidered and costly articles of clothing with 
which the idol is decorated on feast days. The value of 
these exceeds five lakhs of rupees. Diamonds, emeralds, 
rubies, sapphires, and pearls, are all to be found adorning 
the mitres, necklacea, bracelets, diadems, and slippers, 
worn by the god and goddess. 

In front of the gate of the sanctuary is a small dais, 
supported by four columns, on the top of which is a 
pyramidal roof, with chains constructed out of a single 
block of stone ornamenting the four corners. To the left 
of the entrance a rectangular platform, covered “by a flat 
roof, is supported by twelve rows of eight pillars each. 
All those of the outer row are sculptured in high relief. 
A chain constructed out of a single stone hangs above the 
corner pillar, which is a single block sculptured in the 
form of three horses, apparently springing forward out of 
the pillar. Once a month the idol is exhibited to its 
adoring worshipers under this dais. Behind this portico 
of ninety-six columns is the sacred pool in which the 
faithful perform their ablutions. In the midst of this 
pool another smaller dais is erected, where on certain 
occasions the divinity belonging to the place is de- 
posited. 

To the left another sanctuary attracts the eye. In 
front of it, also, is a colonnade, adorned with sculptures 
an symbols. 

From Conjeveram, down the River Palar, to Chingle- 
pt, is about twenty-two miles, and the country around 
and to the south of Chingleput is arid and little culti- 
vated, though well adapted to the growth of rice. The 
tanks and canals remain, but are out of order and useless. 
Chingleput is a long street of little interest. Still further 
down the river and close to the coast is Sadras. On the 
way is a temple, called by the English the ‘‘ Eagle’s- 
Nest ”—a remarkable structure, in what isnow a wretched 
village. Seven miles to the north of Sadras, is Mahabali- 
pur, or the Seven Pagodas, reached by a boat on a salt- 
water canal, and situated on a sandy and desert shore. 
Besides the pagodas from which the name is taken, there 
are some small temples and excavations of interest. 
These consist of caverns, faced with porticos, consisting 
of rows of columns. Behind are sanctuaries, in which 
formerly were idols, but which now only contain the 
recess and stone support. At the entrance are statues 
about four feet high, and the frieze is adorned with tur- 
rets. All are sculptured out of the solid rock. These 
sculptures are neither remarkable for elegance nor ex- 
pression, but they include many of great interest, 
owing to the peculiar varieties presented both of the 
human figure and of animals. 

From Mahabalipur it is necessary to return to Chingle- 
put, in order to make one’s way southward on the road to 
Trichinopoly. Branching at a small village, Pondicherry, 
the principal French settlement in India, may be visited 
with advantage. It is a pretty town, with wide, clean 
streets, and the native town is cleaner and in better order 
than is usual in India. There are many trees giving 
shade, and the general aspect of the place affords a happy 
mixture of the native and French style, only to be found 
where the Latin races occupy foreign countries. 

From Pondicherry there is a coast road through the 
Irench territory to Munjacuppum, or New Town, not far 
from which is the City of Cuddalore ; thence the road 
continues nearly due south, through numerous villages of 
no great interest to Chellumbrum. 

Chellumbrum isa great village, with wide streets, shaded 
by cocoanut-trees, The chicf nagroda, dedicated to Siva, 
stands in the very midst of the habitations. Four gopur- 
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ams, or pyramidal doorways, built of brick, give admis- 
sion to the inner court, the external wall of which is 
propped up with dirty hovels and mean-looking shops. 
These gopurams, some stories in height, are much more 
ancient than those which decorate the other pagodas of 
the Deccan. 

From Chellumbrum to Combaconum the distance ig 
forty-seven miles, and the road lies in the Valley of the 
Coleroon, the northern branch of the Cauvery. 

The principal, pagoda in Combaconum is dedicated to 
Sarangabani, one of the many names of the god Rama. A 
little stone dais, supported by four pillars, forms the 
approach to the temple, similar to those already described 
at Conjeveram. On certain feast days this dais is used 
for kindling the sacred fire, a form of worship inculcated 
by the Védas. A duplicate fire is kindled at the same 
moment on the upper story of the gopuram, in order 
that distant worshipers may perceive it from afar. 

Close to the mandapam, under a huge, conical, thatched 
roof, is an antique wooden chariot, with cumbrous wheels. 
Its curious carvings are concealed from view by a thick 
coating of dust and smoke. This sacred vehicle serves to 
convey the god Sarangabani when he is exhibited to his 
faithful company of worshipers. 

The Temple of Rama at Combaconum has but one 
gopuram, but it consists of eleven stories, and is deco- 
rated with eleven balls. The various facades of this 
pyramidal tower present one mass of statues ; on the first 
floor these statues are life-size, and they diminish in pro- 
portion as they ascend. They form a-series of caryatides, 
supporting the successive steps of the ascent. 

The gopuram attracts the attention of the traveler, not 
only by its innumerable statues, but by the vastness of 
its dimensions. Within, however, there is nothing re- 
markable. It is smaller than many of the similar con- 
structions elsewhere, and near it is a small mandapam, 
where there are nearly a hundred columns coarsely 
sculptured. The sanctuary is simplicity itself, as is the 
custom in most of the Deccan pagodas. 

It may appear strange to the uninitiated that whilst the 
choultries, the mandapams, the pools, and the gopurams 
in the temples are covered with the richest and most 
varied ornaments, the sanctuary, the part of the building 
where the principal idol is placed, and which is the object 
of adoration to so many worshipers, should be compara- 
tively simple and undecorated. 

The fact is, however, that everything is arranged so as 
to strike the eye and produce an effect from the exterior. 
Mr. Fergusson has very justly remarked that these sanc- 
tuaries, which to-day we see surrounded by several con- 
centric inclosures, and whose many remarkable construc- 
tions are so huddled together, owe this entirely to their 
having a special reputation for sanctity. The faithful 
worshiper neither desired nor dared to penetrate inte 
the sanctuary of a temple whose sacredness was so widely 
recognized ; he contented himself by*raising around the 
object of his superstition buildings more or less vast, and 
more or less ornamental, according to his taste and for- 
tune. 

To the left of the Pagoda of Sarangabani (which is held 
to be the most important of ail, both on account of its 
enormous gopuram and of its immense number of wor- 
shipers) another pyramidal doorway is erected, which 
gives access to the Temple of Siva. Behind the inclo- 
sures of these two sanctuaries is a fine pool, where once 
in twelve years, on a certain day, the Hindoos come te 
bathe. These baths are said to purify the soul from all 
sins, even from those committed whilst in a previous 
state of existence. The name of this pool is Maha-Kolam. 
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On the other side may be perceived a second temple, 
dedicated to Siva ; but its gopurams are less lofty and 
less ornamental than those of the Temple of Rama ; it is, 
nevertheless, encircled by a fine wall, surmounted by 
bulls. It not only covers a large space of ground, but it 
appears to be well kept. Its sanctuary is built to the 
extreme east, so much so that only on one day during the 
year do the sun’s rays penetrate to the extremity of the 
long and gloomy gallery leading to the altar, and fall on 
the image of the god. 

The great Pagoda of Tanjore is entered by two brick 
gopurams. It is dedicated to Siva in his attribute of 
Almighty. Several balls ornament the top of the en- 
trances, and they are five in number, on account of the 
syllables in a sacred formula, signifying, ‘ All hail, Siva.” 
The second entrance is decorated with statues which have 
a grotesque head and four arms. Two of the arms seem 
to entice the faithful to enter into the sacred inclosure, 
whilst the other two seem to direct attention to the atti- 
tude of devotion required by the sanctity of the spot. 
The attitude and expression of these guardians of the 
temple involuntarily remind the Huropean traveler of 
those acrobats, who may be seen on the platform of 
traveling caravansaries shouting, ‘‘ Walk up, ladies and 
gentlemen ; walk up! Here you may see the most won- 
derful,” ete. 

These gopwrams are not remarkable for height. They 
are ornamented with fan-shaped semi-circles, covered 
with rosettes, lotus-flowers, shells and figures ; but, as a 
whole, they offer nothing remarkable, either in their 
design or the quality of the workmanship. 

Before the entrance of the grand pagoda stands a 
small mandapam, of which the columns, constructed of 
single blocks of stone, are whitened in conformity with 
the ridiculous Hindoo custom of disfiguring the stone of 
important buildings by coats of plaster of various colors. 
On these columns are sculptured in relief figures of 
monsters, apparently ready to start from their pedestals 
to protect the god within the inclosure against profane 
handling. The deity in this case is a colossal bull, lazily 
reclining, its head turned toward the sanctuary. It is, 
without axception, the finest specimen of the ‘‘ Nandou ” 
in existence in India, and is chiseled out of a block of 
syenite. Notwithstanding the numerous controversies on 
the subject, this image unquestionably has four extremi- 
ties, three of which are visible, the fourth being half 
hidder under the body, the hoof merely peeping out. 
Supposing, indeed, that this mystic animal was only pro- 
vided with three legs, as is believed by some, it would be 
difficult to imagine how it could sally out nightly to 
browse in the rich pastures which surround Tanjore. No 
Hindoo worshiper doubts for a moment the truth of 
these nocturnal promenades; nor would he seek to 
verify the, truth or falsity of the supposition, as might 
so easily be done. It is wiser and much easier to take 
the assertion as a fact than to make the investigation 
suggested. 

Not a single rock of the substance out of which this 
bull was carved is to be found within a circuit of some 
hundred miles round Tanjore: Hindoo tradition, there- 
fore, which is one mass of marvelous tales, informs us 
that whilst yet quite young this beast was brought to the 
temple ; it was then small, but grew large so rapidly that 
the Brahmins, alarmed at the colossal dimensions to 
which it bid fair to attain, simplified the matter by driv- 
iag a nail through its head in order to stop its growth. 
They were fearful of being obliged to build a new man- 
dapam with larger proportions, and this would have en- 
tailed expenses which they were unwilling to incur. 
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Every traveler, however, can see for himself that tho 
animal, notwithstanding its cruel treatment, continues 
to enjoy excellent health. 

This Nandou is beautifully sculptured. Unfortunately, 
it is always covered with a thick coating of ghee (flarified 
butter), or with cocoanut-oil. All stone images are 
treated in this way, as they are assumed to be subject to 
the infirmities of nature, and as no hygienic custom ob- 
tains so much favor amongst the Hindoos as that of 
anointing the body, after ablutions, with a fatty sub- 
stance, which may add to the natural secretions of the 
skin, the gods as well as en are treated to this opera- 
tion. 

To the left of the inclosing wall of the pagoda, toward 
the extreme end, is a gallery supported by columns. It 
contains probably the largest number of examples of one 
of the common emblems used in Indian temples that can 
be found anywhere. The images in question form a kind 
of regiment of one-eyed monsters ranged in order of 
battle. Every here and there in this gallery there are 
cells, or small chapels, and at their extremities are bass- 
reliefs representing some favorite deity. The image is 
covered with oil, of which there is a never-failing supply, 
thanks to the piety of the worshipers. - 

Between the little mandapam which shelters the Nandou 
and the most sacred part of the temple there is a small 
column covered with bells, which are rung by the Brah- 
min priests to summon the worshipers to public prayer 
and religious ceremonies. 

The approach to the pagoda from the centre of one of 
the inclosing walls is by a dark passage, whose flat roof is 
supported by pillars. The immense pyramid itself, con- 
sisting of fourteen stories, is built on a square basement 
constructed of stone, and of purer and less Aorid archi- 
tecture than the rest of the building. In one important 
respect the Tanjore Temple is distinguished from the 
other pagodas of the Deccan. The solid basement meas- 
ures nearly 100 feet on each side, and the tower rises 
about 300 feet. These proportions seem to have been 
calculated so that the shadow thrown by the tower shall 
never project beyond the base, much importance being 
attached to this matter. The keystono of the vaulted 
roof of the upper story of the building is a huge block of 
granite, which was taken from the garden of a house in a 
neighboring village, about three miles distant, and placed 
at its present great altitude by means of an inclined plane 
constructed of bamboos. On this peculiar scaffold the 
rock was drawn up. It is even said that one end of this 
inclined plane extended to the very spot where the stone 
was found, the other end reaching, of course, to the 
summit of the tower. It is more probable that the stone 
was conveyed to the temple on one of those ancient cars 
with massive wheels which are still to be seen, and which 
when bearing a sacred image are sometimes drawn along 
by fanatic worshipers. It is very probable, however, that 
it was raised to the spot it now occupies by means of an 
inclined plane, and, indeed, this method of raising stone 
to a great altitude is still employed at the present day 
in India, while Herodotus informs us that the ancient 
Egyptians used similar means in the construction of their 
monuments. On the granite keystone of the roof of the 
highest chamber a brick sphere has been constructed, 
which is surmounted by a copper ball. 

All the ornaments with which the faces of the pyramids 
are covered are in cement of a peculiarly fine quality, 
made from burnt coral, and every statue is painted, or 
rather speckled, with bright color. This will probably 
be a lasting illustration of the taste of the late ruler 
of Tanjore, by whose orders the building was thus 
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disfigured. The general style 


and positions of the orna- 
ments are, however, in bad 
taste and of exaggerated pro- 
portions, and there is nothing 
graceful about them. 

In spite of the vegetation 
which is encroaching even on 
the tower, and threatens to 
hide the details of the sculp- 
ture, one may still see here 
and there the red color of the 
brick. The effect of this is 
not very agreeable to the eye. 

Amongst the carvings on 
the principal doors of en- 
trance are several figures re- 
sembling those which deco- 
rate the facade of the second 
gopuram. 

At the stone base of the 
pillar, on a rounded mold- 
ing, an ancient Tamul in- 
scription is engraved, the 
characters of which some- 
what resemble the Telugu 
alphabet. Some learned 
Brahmins assert that it has 
reference to the history of > 
Tanjore and of its monarchs. MANDAPAM AND PORTAL AT SERINGHAM. 

According to tradition, this 
edifice belongs to the fourteenth century, and must have ; date to suit the requirements of the worship of Siva. 
been built in the reign of one of the kings of Conje- | Behind the great pyramid, on the right, is a very pretty 
veram. In the beginning it was doubtless a temple | Tamul temple, dedicated to Soubramanya, or the peacock 
dedicated to Vishnu, and was altered at a subsequent | god—this is the war god of the Hindoos. As is customary 
in the Deccan temples, a long, 
dark corridor, supported by col- 
umns, gives access to the sanctu- 
ary, over which, as usual, is a 
pyramidal tower. On entering 
the vestibule two pillars are seen. 
On the top of each has been 
sculptured a human figure, 
bearded and having a mustache, 
but with hoofed extremities. 

The upper part of the Temple 
of Soubramanya, or rather all 
that part on a level with the roof 
of the vestibule, is composed of 
fine granite, magnificently worked 
and carefully ornamented. The 
statues are of stone ; the charac- 
teristic peacock of the god is 
everywhere to be met with, and 
this beautifully proportioned 
bird very much contributes to 
the effect of the ornamentation. 
The whole pyramid, however, as 
usual, is coated with plaster. 

This temple is a marvel of 
elegance. Its proportions are 
beautiful, its details harmonious, 
and its sculpture artistic. Its 
only drawback is the red color 
of the bricks of which it is so 
largely built. 

To the right, close to the wall 
of the Temple of Soubramanya, is 
TEMPLE NEAR CURRAM. an elegant ston? basix. on which 
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are sculptured dancing figures, executed with much 
grace. This basin serves to contain the water supposed 
to have been sanctified by the god’s ablutions,and for 
this reason the faithful religiously prize every drop. 

Besides what has been already described, two chapels 
dedicated to inferior divinities form part of the same in- 
closure, but they offer nothing remarkable. 

At the entrance to the pagoda two little elephants may 
constantly be seen busily occupied in devouring s.mount- 
ain of green food : these are the watchdogs at the gate. 
They form an important item in religious processions, 
and are let out by the Brahmins‘ to the wealthy Hindoos 
who care to hire them for marriage ceremonies. These 
animals were at one time a not unimportant source of 
income to the Brahmins. 

Few Hindoos, however, now visit the Temple of Tan- 
jore, as Siva has lost, somewhat of his popularity with the 
inhabitants of this part of the Deccan. The Brahmins 
bitterly regret the mconstancy of man even in matters so 
sacred, and threaten to withdraw the idol and close the 
temple. 

A palace built early in this century by a wealthy Hindoo 
has now become the property of the concubines of the 
late King. Its general arrangement, which corresponds 
with that of all large native houses in India, is far from 
comfortable. It consists of vast vaulted chambers, with 
plastered walls, supported by massive columns, the capi- 
tal of each being a ring, painted in distemper. Every- 
thing, even to the flooring, is painted so as to represent 
marble. There is great cleanliness, but the general effect 
is heavy and unpleasing. Some of the rooms have 
windows, the shutters of which are perforated with holes, 
so that the persons in the room can see what is going on 
in the street without being seen. Different apartments 
adapted for different uses is not the custom of the 
country, the same room serving for bedroom, kitchen, 
parlor and drawing-room. Besides the closed windows 
looking into the street, these apartments also look toward 
the inner courtyard. If you penetrate into the interior, 
beyond the principal courtyard, you come to another, the 
centre of which is occupied by an altar, devoted to the 
religious exercises of the family, and surrounded by gal- 
leries ; here the women resort—they both sleep and sit 
here. There is in large houses a third courtyard appro- 
priated to servants. Like all Oriental buildings, the 
palace at Tanjore offers a curious mixture of fine apart- 
ments, richly decorated with silken cushions and splendid 
mirrors, and dirty rooms badly kept. It also includes 
wretched huts miserably thatched, and barely keeping 
out the weather. From the terrace there is a fine and 
extensive view. 


THE ORIGIN OF THE WALKING-STICK. 


Tue modern walking-stick is of ancient and respect- 
able origin. Its descent is directly traceable from the 
shepherd’s crook, the palmer’s staff, the traveler’s stick, 
the wand of office, the sceptre of monarchy, and the 
sword. It is a modification and a union of all these, 
since it serves the purpose of each. It is now, as in the 
time when parables were written, a staff to the aged, a 
weapon of offense and defense, a mark of authority, and 
certainly, when its cost in individual instances is consid- 
ered, a mark of the greatness of wealth. 

The walking-stick, identical in all points with the pres- 
ent cane, made its appearance some 400 years ago, in the 
court of the King of France. In a very short time the 
slender polished stick, with a jeweled knob, became part 
of the possessions of every gentleman of quality. And so 
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for centuries it has continued an object of greater import- 
ance, according to the prevailing fashion. Literature and 
the painter’s art have not failed to mention the cane. 
History gives instances of its association with the habits 
of great personages. It was at one time the privilege of 
the noble-born alone to twirl and swing the walking- 
stick. 

Through different periods canes are of different fashion. 
They are rich or plain, slender and graceful, or thick, 
twisted, knotted and clubbed, long or short. They have 
been cheap or costly, according to the owner’s purse. 
Pepys saw a cane.in London in which were set divers 
precious stones, in worth exceeding £500—an enormous 
sum in his time. The Grand Monarque had several canes 
topped with jewels of great price. There are preserved 
in the castles and museums of Europe numerous walking- 
sticks studded with diamonds and rubies, rich with gold 
and silver ornaments, relics of times when visible riches 
were necessary to convey to the popular mind the idea of 
personal grandeur or wealth. 

Different classes have been designated by the walking- 
sticks they carried. Thus old prints represent the phy- 
sician accompanied by his thick-knobbed and tasseled 
cane, the merchant with his stick shaped like the shep- 
herd’s crook, the swell of the period with the stick typ- 
ical of his class, the ruffian with his short, thick blud- 
geon. The greatest varieties of odd fashions was at the 
end of the last century. Canes for the contemporary mil- 
lions who carry them are manufactured of almost every 
kind of wood. Oddity, which once exhausted itself on 
the shape of the stick, now attacks the knob. Here, 
again, nearly everything in nature is imitated in gold, 
silver, brass and copper, ivory and wood. There is 
scarcely a wider field for the carver and the designer, and 
it is worthy of remark that the handiwork of American 
craftsmen compares in originality and execution with any. 


THE SAND-FLY OF BAGDAD. 


Ir is commonly said that there are no bugs in Arabia, 
the dry heat killing them all off ; and certainly all the 
names given for the creature in the Arabic dictionaries 
are either taken from the Turkish or manufactured. 
Considering what a vast field for blood-suckers is Bagdad, 
and what myriads of this particular species are constantly 
coming into it, if only from Bombay, in the boxes of trav- 
elers and pilgrims, what becomes of them all is a problem 
in natural history, anything like extreme heat, even sup- 
posing that to have the effect alleged, occurring only be- 
tween June and September. Anyhow, it was a comfort 
to feel safe on that score, at least in turning in for the 
night in a billet which, if there had been a member of the 
family in all Bagdad, looked as if it would have been sure 
to hold him. But morning brought the discovery that, 
if the bug was absent, he was represented by a sand-fly 
with a body scarcely bigger than a mite’s, a pair of wings 
like tiny sails, and a poison-injecting and blood-sucking 
apparatus of extraordinary calibre. : 

Some ascribe to the injection of a poison by this insect 
the singular ulceration of the skin to which the natives of 
Bagdad, especially in childhood, are liable, and which 
seldom fails to attack European and other strangers 
during the first year of their residence. Either from the 
season when these sores generally break out being that 
when the date is nearly ripe, or from the scar left by 
them resembling that fruit in size and contour, they are 
commonly spoken of as ‘ date-sores.” 

The number of people in Bagdad whose faces are more 
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or less disfigured in this way frightens most newcomers. 
Hitherto the result of medical and surgical practice has 
gone to show that whatever constitutional, climatic, or 
external cause or causes depending, the affliction, like so 
many others, is best left alone. In the healthy it runs 
its course in about a year, sometimes only one sore ap- 
pearing, but oftener a succession of them. They are not 
painful or dangerous ; and except when on tender spots 
or on parts essential to locomotion, natives of Bagdad 
seem not to mind them—one instance more of the eel 
growing used to skinning. 


AN ENTERPRISING CITY. 


NvuremBerc was a place of consideration even in the 
time of the Emperor Henry IV., who ennobled thirty- 
eight families there. In 1219 Henry V. raised it to the 
rank of a free imperial city, and during the Middle Ages 
it was very important on account of its enormous traffic 
between the great seaport of Venice and the countries of 
the East, and all Northern Europe. Through its com- 
merce it became a very rich city, und its burghers estab- 
lished manufactories of various sorts, and so built up its 
trade that skillful artisans flocked there, and many dis- 
coveries were made which still have a great influence in 
the world. 

The first paper-mill in Germany was in Nuremberg, 
and Koberger’s printing-house, with its twenty-four 
presses, was so attractive to authors that they settled at 
Nuremburg in order the more conveniently to oversee the 
printing of their works. Watches, called ‘‘ Nuremburg 
eggs,” were first made about 1500; the clarionet was 
invented there, and church organs were better made than 
in any other German town. <A new composition of brass, 
the air-gun, and wire-drawing machinery, were all Nu- 
remberg devices. The filigree silver and. gold work—the 
medals, images, seals, and other artistic jewelry which 
were made by the fifty master goldsmiths who dwelt 
there—were famous far and wide; and this variety of 
manufactures was increased by Hirschvogel, an artisan 
who traveled in Italy and learned to make majolica. His 
factory, established at Nuremburg, 1507, was the first in 
all Germany in which such ware was made. It is not 
certain that playing-cards were invented in Nuremberg, 
but they were manufactured there as early as 1380, and 
cannon were cast there in 1356. Previous to this they 
had heen made of iron bars soldered together lengthwise, 
and held in place by hoops. In short, the manufacturers 
of Nuremberg were so widely known as to give rise to a 
proverb : 

“‘Nuremberg’s hand 
Goes through every land ;” 


and thus the city had the sort of importance which suc- 
cess and wealth bring to a person or a place, 


ORIGIN OF FENCING. 


From the first invention of the sword down to the 
period when the fifteenth century was drawing to a close, 
the weapon had always been used as an arm of offense. 
The person using it thrust or hewed it into the body of 
his antagonist whenever he had a chance, and the only de- 
fense against it was a stout armor or an interposed shield. 
It is not to be supposed that an ancient warrior, or one 
belonging to the earlier Middle Ages, never thrust aside 
or parried with his own a stroke of his enemy’s ; but this 
method of defense was not depended upon in those days ; 


the breastplate, the helmet, or the buckler, was expected 
to shield the soldier while he was endeavoring to get his 
own sword into some unprotected portion of the body of 
his antagonist. But about the time of Ferdinand and 
Isabella of Spain the science of fencing was invented. 
This new system of fighting gave an entirely new use to. 
the sword. It now became a weapon of defense as well as 
of offense. Long, slender rapiers, sharpened only at the 
point, were the swords used in fencing. Armed with one 
of these, a gallant knight or high-toned courier, who 
chose the new method of combat, disdained the use of 
armor ; the strokes of his opponent were warded off by 
his own light weapon, and whichever of the two contest- 
ants was enabled to disarm the other, or deliver a thrust 
which could not be parried, could drive the sharp point 
of his rapier into the body of his opponent if he felt so 
inclined. The rapier, which was adopted to combat two 
persons, and not for general warfare, soon became the 
weapon of the duelist; and as duels used to be as 
common as lawsuits are now, it was thought necessary 
that a man should know how to fence, and thus protect 
the life and honor of himself, his family, and his friends. 


THE VAILED PICTURE. 


Two artist lovers sought the hand of a noted painter's 
daughter. The question which of the two should pos- 
sess himself of the prize so earnestly coveted by both 
having come to the father, he promised to give his child 
to the one that could paint best. So with the highest 
skill his genius could command, each strove for the 
maiden. 

One painted a picture of fruit, and displayed it to the 
father’s inspection in a beautiful grove where gay birds 
sang sweetly among the foliage, and all nature rejoiced in 
the luxuriance of bountiful life. Presently the birds 
came down to the canvas of the young painter, and at- 
tempted to eat the fruit he had pictured there. 

In his surprise and joy at the young artist’s skill, the 
father declared that no one could triumph over that. 
Soon, however, the second lover came with his picture, 
and it was vailed. 

“Take the vail from your painting,” said the old man. 

“*T leave that to you,” said the young artist, with much 
simple modesty. 

The father of the young and lovely maiden then ap- 
proached the vailed picture, and attempted to uncover it. 
But great was his astonishment when, as he attempted to. 
take off the vail, he found the vail itself to be a picture. 
Plainly, he who could so vail his canvas with the brush as. 
to deceive a skillful master was the greater artist. 


Baxwastine A Roap witH Saut.—A large tract of the 
Colorado Desert is between two and three hundred feet 
below the level of the ocean. It was once a part or. 
branch of the Gulf of California, but a bar of sand formed 
at the mouth, and being cut off from communication with 
the sea, the waters evaporated and the bed became a basin 
of salt. A branch of the Southern Pacific Railroad is 
partly ballasted with this salt. ‘‘In laying a track to the 
salt-mine there,” says the Los Angelos Herald, “ the 
builders were obliged to grade the road for 1,200 feet with 
blocks of beautiful lumps of crystals of salt. The quality 
is superb and the supply inexhaustible. Grasshoppers of 
enormous size and giant centipedes have been preserved 
in it, it is said, and are to-day, after the lapse of centu- ° 
ries, of full size and original shape.” 
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GRUMBLING. 
AFTER LAFONTAINE, 


A poor, woary laborer sat on the road, 

Wiped the sweat from his forehead, and threw down his load. 
He was wrinkled and old ; as he ate his dry bread, 

Ho cursed his hard lot, and he wished he was dead. 

Says he, “Sixty years long I havo toiled and I’ve striven, 
Thayo dug and I’ve hoe’d, I have chopped and I’ve driven. 
Now { can’t work no longer, nor scarce draw my breath, 
There’s but one thing I wish for in life, and that’s Death.” 
Tho leaves of the trees on the roadside wero stirred 

By a cold icy wind at the sound of that word, 

And from out of the wood came a tall, bony figure, 

Came nearer and nearer, got bigger and bigger. 

“Can I help you, my man ?—I was passing this way; 

You were not on my list for a visit to-day; 

But I’m always at hand, and desirous to please, 

To cure your complaints, and to give you all ease. 

I was going to see Hodge, but he'll keep till to-morrow: 
Let me free you at once from your trouble and sorrow.” 
Tho old man jumped up ; he was all of a shake : 

He stammered out, “ No, sir, indeed you mistake, 

I don’t want no help ; it’s a very good road ; 

Only lend mo a hand, just to shoulder this load. 

I should be at home, for my day’s work is done, 

But the flelds looked so bright in the warm setting sun.” 


A WIFE’S STRATAGEM. 
A TALE OF VENICE, 

“To THE honored and most beautiful Signora Marina Guerrini, 
tho Count of Santa Croce sends greeting: 

“Sranona : Once again Isue. If my suit be vainly trouble- 
some, pardon. Yet not for myself alone, most noble lady, but for 
him who is chiefly beloved of her whom I most chiefly love, I ask 
the boon. One moment's hearing in the Piazza San Marco, the 
hour after sunset. Thus peradventure my zeal for him may speak 
my worship for her, and her remembrance of a somewhat weighty 
sorvice make my high reward. UGoLrINno.” 

“‘A strange note in faith,’ musingly said the signora, 
after having read and re-read the curious missive, only to 
become more and more bewildered by its mysterious 
hints of the warily-couched terms. ‘‘A strange note and 
a stranger request. Methought my old lover had taken 
his last rebuff in sober earnest while recognizing the 
greater claims of a husband, but it seems scarcely have I 
begun to taste the quiet serenity of wifehood ere he comes 
again with his large protestations and silly flatteries, and 
sends my newly-acquired tranquillity to the winds. Ah, 
ah, Santa Maria! ‘The Piazza Marco, the hour after 
sundown.’ I will not go! and yet—‘for him who is 
chiefly beloved of her whom I most chiefly love ’—that 
must mean Rinaldo, my husband. Yes, surely — and 
‘weighty service.’ Then I will go. But stay ’’—and she 
-crushed the letter into a tightly-pressed ball, and watched 
it as it fell into the blue water of the broad Lagoon. ‘If 
it sinks I will follow the request; if it floats—ah, well, 
e fatto, it is done. An hour after sunset, bene,” and 
dismissing further thought with the lightness of an 
Italian temperament, she leaned on the window-ledge, and 
let her dark eyes roam dreamily over the wide canal 
and the varied scenes it presented. Dream on, fair 
Signora, now. Daring thought and intense, ay, terrible 
a‘tion will hold a far different sway ere another evening 
curkens in the tender eyes that reflect so serenely the 
marble domes and quiet waters of perfect Venice. 

Long the signora sat there watching and waiting for 
the sunset, until slowly the hour came, and slowly the 
soft blue twilight settled over the darkening streets. 
Then she arose, and folding a long black mantle over 
her brightly-colored dress, summoned a trusty attendant, 
ead gliding silently and swiftly through the long cor- 


A WIFE'S STRATAGEM. 


ridors of the Guerrini Palace unmolested, almost un- 
observed—for intrigue and adventure were occurrences 
of little moment in pleasure-loving Venice—reached, 
some few moments after the appointed time, the Piazza 
Marco, and awaited, with quickly-beating heart, the ap- 
pearance of her lover, Santo Croce. 

He was there before her, threading with impatient 
steps the broad pavements of the Piazza, and scanning 
with anxious gaze every face and figure that might or 
might not be the signora. Would she come? Ay, surely. 
And yet—she was proud and of determined character, and, 
loving her lord with all the strength of her warm Italian 
heart, had many and many a time refused to see and 
speak to her ancient lover, Santa Croce. He owed her a 
grudge for that! And she had disdained him—him, 
young, handsome, wealthy and titled, the envy and ad- 
miration of the fairest Venetian maidens. She had given him 
the go-by, him who had for years sued humbly at her 
feet, to bestow her hand upon his happier rival. He owed 
her a grudge for that! And he, Rinaldo, who had merited 
his hatred by deserving and obtaining her love, on him 
he would be revenged. Ah, and now was the time. His 
plot was all arranged and in readiness, and now was the 
time—now, now, now! But would she come? Ay, she 
would—he had taken care of that. That one insinuation 
in his note was enough, for did it not imply danger to 
Rinaldo ? Her husband! He had hated that man for 
months, months, ever since the signora’s love had been 
apparent, and he would be revenged, yes, revenged, and 
on both. He foresaw the misery she would endure, he 
could foretell how it would all end. She should sue to 
him now, to him, the disdained one, and /e would scorn 
her. "Twas sweet, such revenge! But would she come, 
would she—— 

He knew her well. He had learned by heart, long ere 
now, every line, every movement of her graceful figure. 
She had come, she was there! At last ! 

Long they talked. At first lightly, then earnestly, then 
excitedly, with passionate upbraidings and entreaty on 
her part, and alternate anger and disdain on his. 

‘Nay, lady,” he said, ‘‘I am not the one to blame. 
Did he think his lofty spirit could soar unchecked above 
the proudest of Venetian nobility ? Could he not foresee 
to where his daring ambition would lead? Exile? He 
has tasted that ere now! Death? It needs but a step to 
bring him there! And you say I have done this? No, 
signora, treachery never yet darkened the name of Santa 
Croce. Revenge ? Well, yes! We seize upon that gladly, 
relentlessly, when it is placed in our way.” 

‘* What is it ?” she asked, imploringly. ‘‘ You speak cf 
death. Wherein is his life endangered ?” 

‘That matters not,” he answered, with a cruel laugh. 
‘Shrink not, fair signora, 'tis but a dagger's point. For 
less offenses others have borne the rack and wheel.” 

‘ Assassinated !” she exclaimed, in agony. ‘ Who— 
what? Oh, Ugolino, for the love of mercy tell me 
all—all.” 

“Love? Iloved you once. I love nothing now.” 

‘Yet speak—speak—tell me all! I demand it! I have 
the right. Iam his wife, Ugolino.” 

‘* And you think to save him? Poor fool! Yet, listen 
and you shall hear. He has offended the Morati, the 
most powerful party in Venice—offended them politi- 
cally, mortally; and I myself read the order for his 
assassination. Can your tears annul that order, lady ?” 

‘But he is away—he is not at home,” she answered, 
weeping bitterly. 

“Ay; but he will surely return. Some unguarded 
moment——” 
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‘** Ugolino,” she said, ‘you are taking too great revenge 
for so unwitting an offense. Was he to blame that I loved 
him ? Oh, ’tis a cowardly deed—an infernal plot ! 

‘‘Have I not said that the plot is none of mine, albeit 
that through exultation in its success I have my revenge ? 
My hate for him is far greater than ever was my love 
for you.” 

‘*Ugolino,” she said, slowly, as though trying to catch 
at some wavering idea, ‘‘you did not bring me here only 
to tell mo. this, You spoke of zeal for him, of weighty 
service to me. Ah, you, mean tosaye him! Save him, 
Ugolino, for. I know you can!” 

He smiled pityingly, but.gpoke no word, 

“Tell me how I may. move you, Ugolino! You ask 
for revenge. Here I am—for. death, take me! I am 
ready—I will not flinch, Ugolino; do your worst with 
me, but spare—spare him !” 

He looked in admiration, almost in worship, at the 
noble head bowed so agonizingly before him, and thought, 
‘‘ Here were a wife for a Santa Croce, Oh, that she were 
mine !” but he only said : 

‘*And to what end would your death serve, child ? 
You forget that I am Santa Croce, not Morato.”’ 

“Then what do you want with me? Your note—oh, 
surely you meant something !” 

‘‘Signora, listen. Is it his safety you hold dear, or 
only your love? Would you buy his life if the price 
were an everlasting farewell? Will you save him, and 
never see his face again ?” 

Low sobs came, mingled with the words : 

‘“‘So I knew he was well and happy, I would—I 
would.” 

‘‘And—wed me? I have power. Say the word, sig- 
nora, and it is done.” She sprang to her feet. 

‘““Never! Do you think he would buy his life at that 
price ?” she answered, scornfully. 

“Then farewell,” he replied, indifferently. ‘I was 
mistaken in believing it was you who wished his ransom.” 

‘Oh, you are cruel, cruel. But stay! Save him, and 
I will think—give me time! Nay, Ugolino, save him, 
and—and—I will be your——” 

“Wife,” he said. ‘Is the word so hard to speak 
for me?” 

‘‘But he is from home, Let me see him once more, 
Not at the palace, for then the Morati——” and she shud- 
dered. ‘‘Only to warn him of his danger, and bid him 
adiea for ever! You will not refuse me this one poor 
request, Ugolino ?” 

“T will not, signora, only the farewell must be over 
before this hour to-morrow—later than that, my power 
is annulled.” 

“Tt shall be so,” she said, as if in a dream. 
then he is saved ?” 

‘*He is, Nay, surely it is a weighty service, signora, 
and worthy a high reward—even so high a one as this fair 
hand. Farewell ; we shall meet again !” and summoning 
her attendant, he resigned her to his care, and took his 
way across the Piazza. 

For a moment she watched in bewilderment his retreat- 
ing form, then slowly and painfully summoned all her 
thought. 

“That he should torture me so—he! Yet, oh, even 
this is better than that Rinaldo should die assassinated. 
He is saved now, saved ; and yet, oh, heaven, can there 
be treachery ? Would Ugolino prove so base? Santa 
Maria, let me think!” and she pondered for one 
- moment with beating heart and gasping breath, and then: 

“ Pietro,” she said to her attendant, “ follow the Count 
of Santa Croce. See if he speaks to any one, and if so, 
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listen, and note well his words. Never think of me. I 
shall be safe. Follow him, quick! Tell me where he 
goes, who he sees, what he says—all ; and come to me at 
the palace when your task is done. He is there! Seo! 
Follow ! follow !” 

And she drew her mantle close around her, and with 
trembling and hurried steps found her way back to the 
palace. Midnight came, and her faithful servant stood 
before her. 

‘‘ Well, Pietro ?” she asked, breathlessly, 

‘“‘T followed, most noble lady, and when he spoke to 
two others—friends, no doubt, for one was the Count of 
Morato—I drew near and listened. They spoke thus, thie . 
Count of Santa Croce taking the lead : 

“¢Tt is as I thought. He is from home, but she im- 
plored: to see him again ; and so they meet somewhere 
before this hour to-morrow for the last farewell.” 

‘* «They shall: be watched !’ 

**©Can he not be spared ? Nay, Morato ; I only ask in 
order to redeem my promise to her who would save his 
life, even at the price of her own. The plot is not mine, 
though the revenge may be ; and she pleaded so nobly— 
the fair signora !’ 

“*«Tmpossible !’ 

“** Bene! Thave done my part. He dies then.’ 

«Dies! Why else are we here? They shall bo 
watched—followed. My hired men are even now at the 
palace !’ 

‘©¢Then I must lose the signora.’ 


***Diavolo! What then? ‘Tis but a woman; and 
therefore not easily lost, I warrant. -A few tears, and— 
bah! Art faint-hearted, Santa Croce ?’ 


‘‘ And then, most honored signora, they all laughed and 
separated, Santa Croce only saying : 
‘¢* At least, spare her the sight. 

Donna Marina’s presence,’” 

She heard it through—all the base, treacherous story ; 
and then covering her face, cowered for a few moments in 
utter and helpless wretchedness. 

‘*Signora,” at last spoke the faithful Pietro, with whita 
lips but a determined countenance, ‘‘it was of my master 
they spoke, Signora, we must save him.” 

“* Ay, Pietro ; but how ?” 

‘*Lady, I know not. I only know that he must be saved. 
Think awhile, most noble mistress.” 

And he watched her anxiously, as moment after moment 
went by. At last she raised her head, and he saw in her 
face a look of pain, yet not altogether hopeless determi- 
nation.” 

“«It is a fearful deed,” she said ; ‘‘ vet it must be done, 
even though the risk is a dangerous one, and the odds 
great.” 

And she rapidly sketched her-plan to the trusty servi- 
Then hurriedly writing a few lines, gave orders 
that he should see them on the following day conveyed to 
the Count Ugolino, at the Santa Croce Palace. The nota 
was as follows : 

“You are to be obeyed.. Before sunset we shall have met—and 
parted. I go forth—when it matters not—to meet him, Ugolino, 
have pity |! Let me see you again on the Piazza, the hour after 
sunset, 

The count read the lady’s note, and laid it aside with a 
triumphant smile. 

‘“*She comes readily to me for consolation. Well, she 
shall have it, /a bella Marina. Had it rested with me, L 
should have spared him, but the Morati are implacable ; 
and it may be that ere now the deed is done. At sunset, 
bella signora.”’ 

And he kissed his hand gallantly in the direction of the 
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Guerrini Palace. Did he who could so readily foretell 
the downfall of others see no shadows darkening over the 
dial of his own life, and blotting out its sunshine for 
ever ? 

All day long two silent figures dogged the Guerrini 
Palace, waiting for the appearance of its master, who, 
however, came not. Pietro marked them, and knew their 
business. The signora felt their presence, and prayed 
’ and fasted and prayed, but by no other members of the 
household were they observed. Then, when sunset had 
come and gone, the signora called Pietro and asked: 

“‘Are they there ?” 

‘‘ They are, madonna.” 

“Tt is time.” 

With a dull, cold pain combating the little hope her 
heart could scarcely feel, with icy fingers that were scarcely 
conscious of their own numbness, and a fearful terror 
that struggled against determination, the lady threw on 
her dark mantle, and blindly, breathlessly led the way to 
the Piazza San Marco. The two silent figures glided on 
with noiseless step, and followed at a short distance. 
Pietro, too, was there, with his hand upon his sword. 

It was the lady’s turn now. 

““Would he come ?” she asked herself, breathlessly ; 
and a prayer struggled to her lips, mingled with a mis- 
erere. Had he received the letter ? Would he regard it ? 
would he come? The tall column of the Winged Lion 
darkened across the twilight, and her feet almost failed 
her as she heard, or fancied she heard, the dreadful steps 
that she knew were so close behind. Oh, would he 
come ? 

““Yes; she saw him. He was there ! 
blessed Virgin give her aid! 

He would have knelt to her, but she Seseunted him, 
trying in vain to speak some words she had prepared ; 
and then he put his arm around her and whispered : 

‘Weep, dearest, now, for a time. But not for long, 
Marina. You are my wife——” 

Heaven! What a shriek went up as, at the word wife, 
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j the first assassin dealt his blow ; then stifled groans, as 
another and another came in quick succession, until the 
bloody work was done, and the Count of Santa Croce lay, 
a lifeless corpse, at their feet. No one knew, no one 
cared, save those four who surrounded the unhappy man. 
Thoughtless, pleasure-loving Venice was habitually deaf 
and blind to such a private matter as an assassin’s busi- 

ness. The masque was too thronged; there was too 
much pleasure in the gondola ! 

The next day the Guerrini Palace was deserted, for the 
signora had fled from the scene of her fearful agony to 
join her husband ; and only the lacerated body of the 
lifeless Ugolino, and the whispered rumors that afterward 
transpired, afforded any clue to Santa Croce’s dark treach- 
ery, and the terrible success of the Wife’s Stratagem. 


AMONG tue MUHTES OF ALASKA. 
By Henry D. Woo-re, 


Tue title of this article may probably cause consider- 
able conjecture. Who are the Muhtes? What part of 
the world do they inhabit ? will be natural questions from 
many readers of this Magazine. These people have been 
known to whaling-folk, officers of the Telegraph Expe- 
dition in 1867, and frequenters of Arctic seas for many 
years. But any account which has hitherto been written 
regarding them has appeared only in such form that the 
general public of the United oe are unaware of their 
existence. 

While philologists and Pe seien tints class these hy- 
perborean dwellers as members of the Eskimo family, 
there is every reason to believe that such classification 
has been resorted to simply owing to the untrustworthy 
accounts and fleeting observations made by persons who 
resided or traveled among them but for a brief and tran- 
sient period. 
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The writer having lived with these people, assimilated 
with them in their customs and manners, and generally 
conforming to their idiosyncrasies and beliefs, is thereby 
enabled to pen the following account of their pecu- 
liarities. 

While it may be asserted that generally the type of fea- 
tures encountered among the Mahlemuhtes bears a close 
and allied resemblance to the Mongolian and Tartar races 
of Northern Asia, there are individual instances where the 
facial prominences are of a Caucasian character, occur- 
rences which are met with among all races. 

The Mahlemuhte face, when in repose, has a stolid ap- 

pearance, seemingly unrelaxable to any emotional hap- 
peaing. But while the males of the race certainly exhibit 
in their general facial appearances such peculiarities, the 
females, when young, have far more pleasing counte- 
nances and dispositions. 
" The facial characteristics of the Mahlemuhte race may 
be seen in the illustration, the eyes in every instance 
having that obliquity which mark Mongolian races, high 
and protruding cheek-bones, flattened noses with broad, 
open nostrils, lurge ears and receding foreheads. The 
peculiar pendulous lower lip, large mouth, well supplied 
with organs of dentition when the individual is young ; 
the straight, coarse black hair, and an almost entire ab- 
sence of hirsute growth on the face, except a few strag- 
gling hairs on the upper lips of male adults, completes 
the description of the physiognomy. The complexion is 
of a light yellow, not so deep in tint as that of the 
Chinese, while those portions of the body unexposed to 
the elements are almost white. The neglect of ablution- 
ary practices, however, causes the color to appear darker 
than it really is. In the spring-time, the rays of the sun 
reflecting upon the white snow have the effect of tanning 
and darkening the complexions to such a degree, that the 
Mahlemuhtes at that period of the year would appear to 
a stranger as if of Negro origin. 

One of the most distinguishing traits of the female 
countenance is the rosy tint, which may be seen on the 
cheeks of those who are from ten to twenty-five years 
of age. After that period they commence to look hag- 
gard and careworn, the vicissitudes of their life con- 
tributing to that effect. Still, no matter at what age a 
Mahlemuhte woman is met with, she is always ready with 
a smile, and exhibits great willingness to do anything for 
or contribute in any way toward the comfort of a visitor. 

The distinguishing marks—perhaps the term ornament- 
ation should be used—of the two sexes are shown in the 
studies of faces. On the lower lips of the males, at the 
extreme corners of the mouth, are two narrow slits in the 
flesh. ‘These slits, which are made when the Mahlemuhte 
boy is from six to seven years old, serve for the insertion 
of Jabrets. Varying in size and shape, these labrets are 
made from fossil ivory, quartoze lignite, slate, and a 
species of mineral known to scientists as ‘‘ nephrite.” 
Those manufactured from the latter material are very 
highly prized among the Mahlemuhtes, and are handed 
down from father to son in succession. 

The figures below are specimens of the types of labrets 
in general use, the larger measuring some three inches in 
length and three-quarters of an inch to an inch in width, 
while the smaller size, oval in form, varies from one-half 
to an inch in diameter. The front view of the labrets ex- 
hibits the appearance, when viewed in its place, while the 
smaller end, in the side view, is the portion inserted in 
the hole cut in the lip. Those depicted on the right side 
of the illustration are, as may be seen, of small dimen- 
sions, but are placed to a similar use as the larger type. 

Of late years, since the United States’ occupation of 


Alaska, the custom of wearing labrets has been very 
much curtailed, while the cutting of incisions in the lips 
of young boys has almost ceased. The relinquishment of 
the custom has been effected, partly owing to the fact 
that the labrets have been bought by collectors for vari- 
ous scientific institutions, and also by reason of the 
traders ridiculing the mutilation, so that unless it be in 
the villages situated on the rivers emptying into Kotzebue 
Sound and its vicinity, but few of the men wear these 
labrets at the present day. Indeed, those of the large 
type, as depicted, made from ‘‘ nephrite,” are extremely 
rare, and are difficult to obtain. 

The ornamentations affected by the feminine portion of 
the community are twofold. As soon as a girl arrives at 
the age of four, a single line is tattooed upon her chin ; 
this is allowed to remain without addition until she 
arrives at the age of puberty. Attaining that event, con- 
verging lines are drawn on each side of the centre one ; 
and again when the damsel is dignified by reception into 
the married state, two more marks are placed in a similar 
position. As in process of time maternal joys become her 
lot, at each recurrence of bliss additional ornamentations 
become necessary, so that a Mahlemuhte woman blessed 
with a numerous offspring has her entire chin so covered 
with lines that a student of Euclid might be induced to 
imagine some intricate problem portrayed for his benefit. 
The method of marking or tattooing these lines is by the 
use of a thread of deer-sinew rubbed with charcoal, which 
being drawn under the skin by the aid of a bone needle, 
the pigment serves to render the mark indelible. Rings 
curved and straight lines, figures of birds, fish and 
animals are also to be seen upon the wrists and hands of 
the women. The use of bangles or wristlets is also 
common among the Mahlemuhte ladies. Iron telegraph- 
wire—a relic of the Western Union Telegraph expedition 
of 1866-7—native copper, and brass wire, are the metallic 
substances used in making these ornaments, while quarter- 
dollars, after the centre has been drilled out and the re- 
mainder flattened, serve as finger-rings. 

A custom of placing a wire, having a single bead at- 
tached in centre, through the cartilage of the nose, was 
formerly prevalent among the young girls, but this dis- 
figurement is but rarely seen at the present day. 

Twisted in two long plaits, bound at the ends with 
strips of mink fur, the long hair of the women in nowise 
differs in texture from that of the males. Uncleanly, un- 
kempt, and but rarely combed, the Mahlemuhte woman’s 
head presents anything but an inviting appearance. 
While young and unmarried, their figures are well 
rounded and inclined to embonpoint, but as soon as 
they assume the dignity of maternity, their appearance 
is haggard, with sallow faces and attenuated forms. 

A notable peculiarity among the Mahlemuhtes is the 
worn state of the front teeth of both the upper and lower 
jaw, while the other.dentals are in a perfectly sound and 
healthy condition. After continuous observation I found 
that this eroded and worn state was caused by the entire 
strain of mastication being borne by the incisors, to the 
exclusion of the molars. The hard, dried fish is torn to 
pieces and munched between them, while the amount of 
dirt and grit which enters the mouth in combination with 
berries and other food assists in the work, so that it is no 
uncommon sight to witness a middle-aged person with 
but a faint white line of bone showing through the gums, 
while the protruding lower lip, which is a trait of the 
race, exposes to the view what at a distance appears a 
toothless mouth. 

The articles used by the Mahlemuhtes for food are 
numerous, and well suited to the requirements which the 
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human frame subjected to low temperature is dependent 
upon for sustenance. Flesh and blubber of the seal, 
whale and walrus, every variety of fish, deer, hare, musk- 
rat, squirrel and marten are consumed, while the innu- 
merable flocks of wild-fowl frequenting the pools and 
marshes from May to September are another source of 
food supply. Grouse, too, during the Winter and Spring 
serve as an addition to the larder. Not the least particle 
of either fish, fowl or animal is wasted, entrails and excre- 
ment being eaten with the greatest avidity. The only 
animals the Mahlemuhtes do not eat are the mink and 
fox ; these exceptions arise from superstitious notions, the 
general belief being that the mink is the object into which 
dead people’s spirits enter before the celebration of their 
anniversary ceremonials. Foxes are credited with power to 
work evil and create misfortune if the flesh is brought near 
or into a dwelling, while a decoction of black-fox bones 
boiled is supposed to render the imbiber invisible to 
mortal eyes. So that whenever a mink or fox is caught 
in the traps, they are skinned at the place of capture. 
Salmon dried in the open air, termed ‘‘ukali” by the 
Russians, together with the oil of the white whale or seal 
(Phoca vitulina) are the two principal articles of dietary 
among the Mahlemuhtes. ; 

But since the American occupation of Alaska, flour, 
crackers and tea have entered into the field of consump- 
tion, and indeed the Mahlemuhtes have become inveterate 
tea-drinkers, swallowing cups of the decocted herb in 
quick succession, and that at a degree of heat which 
appears quite unnecessary. Flour they use in the form 
of ‘‘slapjacks”’ fried in seal-oil ; those, however, owning 
stoves, baking a heavy, unleavened loaf. The pots used 
by these natives are rudely fashioned of clay, in the form 
of a crucible, and are made with the aid of a flat stick for 
beating the surfaces smooth, and then baked in the sun. 
Those manufactured on the Kanig River are highly 
esteemed, and form an article of barter with the Chuck- 
chee tribes of the Asiatic coasts. The residents on the 
Nooatak and Koowak Rivers are also large purchasers of 
the pots, as it is inadmissible among these tribes to use 
iron vessels to cook deer-meat in. They depend upon 
the deer for subsistence, and the belief is that were they 
to use other than earthen pots, the animals would desert 
their haunts. Indeed the absence of the deer during the 
Fall and Winter of 1882 is attributed to one of the 
Koowakamuhtes using an iron kettle. Numerous iron 
pots, kettles and pans are, however, to be found in every 
Mahlemuhte village, being brought from San Francisco 
by the traders, while china and stoneware cups and sau- 
cers are eagerly sought after. 

The great variety of wild berries which grow in profu- 
sion in the swamps and swale lands are highly prized by 
the Mahlemuhtes. Nature has been liberal in supplying 
the natives of these hyperborean regions with antiscorbutic 
remedies. Cranberries, though small, and of a delicious 
flavor, are found in their prime until the middle of Octo- 
ber ; salmon-berries of a rich and delicate taste, and a 
black sour berry resembling a cranberry, are stored for 
Winter use, and when on a sledge-trip are excellent thirst- 
quenchers. When mixed with oil, or the dainty, white, 
backfat of the deer, a dish of berries is regarded as a 
great luxury. To palates unaccustomed, a meal of dried 
smelts and white-whale oil may appear repulsive, but 
hunger compels a white traveler to relish these articles of 
Arctic dietary, while frozen fish is not to be despised, 
when want of fuel and bad weather precludes the kindling 
ofafire. Certainly to the fastidious the methods of cooking 
food among the Mahlemuhtes would not be acceptable. 
Wild fowl and animals are simply skinned and placed in 


the pot, while fish is never cleansed, in some cases eaten 
raw. An account of their method of cooking slapjacks 
may prove interesting to the disciples of the school of 
cookery. The flour is mixed in a wooden dish redolent 
of seal-oil, while a piece of blubber, or a few drops of oil 
on the fingers, is rubbed over the pan, and in goes the 
mixture. When blubber is used, the morsel of fat is 
squeezed beween the fingers, which are then well sucked, 
and the slapjack is turned over if sufficiently cooked. I 
have witnessed gorging among the Chinese and Mongolian 
races, but I believe that for voracity, glutton-like habits 
and systematic gormandizing, the Mahlemuhtes carry the 
palm. No matter at what hour, should opportunity offer, 
they are ready to eat, and eat they do, with the greatest 
exhibition of voracity. 

Tobacco is largely used by the Mahlemuhtes in every 
form known to civilized patrons of the weed. Smoking is 
indulged in by both sexes, the primitive pipe being made 
of green or graystone of slaty composition, materials 
which gradually gave place to copper, iron and lead. The 
form of the pipe is somewhat peculiar, the shape denoting 
its origin from those used by Mongolian tribes. With 
circular flat bowls of wide dimensions, having but a small 
aperture for tobacco, the quantity of the weed consumed 
as a pipefull is just a pinch that could be held between 
the finger and thumb. Two deep inhalations of smoke 
emitted through the nostrils suffice to exhaust the tobacco, 
the pipe, however, being filled at frequent intervals during 
the day. Stems are made of wood or bone, in halves, 
bound tightly with thongs of seal-hide, the bowl of the 
pipe fitting into the squared end of the stem and fastened 
by means of small wood or bone pegs. While the women 
still adhere to the old style of pipe, the foreign-made 
article is extensively patronized by the men, who obtain 
them in exchange for their skins from the traders. 

Chewing among the Mahlemuhtes is reduced to a fine 
art. The tobacco which meets with the greatest favor is 
the kind known as Kentucky leaf, a quality which would 
be disdained by a civilized consumer of the weed. Com- 
posed of strips and stems, it contains the most acrid and 
bitter principles of the plant, perfectly palatable, however, 
to the Mahlemuhte, who regards ‘‘ fine cut or gold leaf” 
with a species of contempt. The portion to be chewed 
is, after being slightly wetted with saliva, rolled in ashes 
prepared from the warts or fungoid excrescences of the’ 
spruce-tree, and is then ready for use. One chew serves 
over and over again, the mass, after each successive use, 
being put behind the ear, and kept in place by the long 
hair, until the strength and flavor becoming exhausted, it 
is thrown away. Some of the women keep a supply of 
chews in small boxes which are used to pack percussion- 
caps, but after being once in the mouth, the back of the 
ear is the approved resting-place. Both sexes are addicted 
to the use of tobacco in the chewing form more so than in 
any other shape. Snuff—the taking of which is princi- 
pally confined to the males—is prepared by grinding the 
leaf together with wood-ashes in a rude mortar. A small 
bone tube inserted into the snuff-box serves as an inhaling 
medium. To deprive a Mahlemuhte of tobacco is to in- 
flict a severe punishment upon him; when the weed is 
scarce, as sometimes happens in the Spring, the scrapings 
of pipe-bottoms and every morsel of tobacco are treasured 
up, while the fortunate possessor of a chew is paid to 
allow the morsel to pass from one mouth to another. 

I am inclined to believe that the acquaintance of the 
Mahlemuhtes with the use of tobacco is long anterior to 
their communication with white men. Prized far above 
any tobacco is that description of the weed known to 
them as Chuckchee tobacco, which is the leaf, in  half- 
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wolverine fur; that surround- 


ing the hood is intermingled 
with white or striped wolf-skin, 
serving as a protection against 
the fierce blasts that prevail 
during the Winter. Under 
these parkis cotton drilling or 
ealico short shirts are worn 
next to the skin. Fancy cali- 
coes are much appreciated by 
the women folk, dark colors and 
small patterns being preferred. 
Leg-coverings of three patterns 
are used by both sexes, short 
pants resembling knee-breeches, 
longer ones tied around the 


OOMIAK OR SKINBOAT OF THE MAHLEMUHTES. 


cured condition, brought from Russia to Kamchatka, and 
thence finding its way in course of trade along the coast 
of Eastern Siberia to the Chuckchee tribes. Traditions 
are extant of a tobacco used in former days, resembling 
our fine cut, but very strong. From this tradition, com- 
bined with the manner of smoking and the shape of pipes 
at even the present day, the inference may perhaps be 
drawn that the tobacco and utensil for smoking 
were of purely Oriental origin, the form in which i 
cut tobacco is used among the tribes of Northern 
Asia corresponding entirely with the fine shreds 
with which we are familiar in the shape of cigar- 
ettes. 

The clothing of the Mahlemuhtes is mainly 
composed of reindeer-skins, obtained from the 
herds of tame deer kept by the Chuckchees on 
the west side of Behring Straits. Skins of the 
mink, squirrel, rabbit and fox, and the hairy pelt 
of the seal (P. vitulina), are also used, but not so 
extensively as in former days, the cupidity of 
the hunters causing them to barter their catch 
for drill, calico, and other textile fabrics. The 
garments of both sexes differ but slightly in 
shape or make, the parki or hooded shirt being 
the universal body-covering of male and female. 
The parki worn by the men is cut similar to a shirt, 
having a hood, but without slits on the sides, while 
those worn by the women are semi-circular in shape at 
both front and back, with a slit diminishing in size half- 
way up to the armpits. When nicely sewn and trimmed 
the parki is one of the most comfortable and handsome 
garments imaginable. Around the edge of the hood, 
sleeves and bottom of the parki are sewn narrow strips of 


ankles, while a third kind are 
composed of boots and pants 
in one piece. Deerskin, hair-seal, cotton drilling, tick- 
ing, and other fabrics, are used to make pants ; two or 
three pair being worn at a time, according to the exi- 
gencies of the season. 

Boots are objects of great value among the Mahlemuhte 
tribes ; those prized the most are made of white and 
black deerskin, from the foot of the deer, with tops trim- 
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med and decorated with pieces of wolverine and thin 
narrow strips of black fishskin, and when well sewn are 
really good specimens of native work. The skins of hair 
and spotted seal are also used for bootmaking, that of the 
hair-seal when denuded of its covering making the lightest 
and most comfortable waterproof boot known. For soles 
the Mahlemuhtes use seal-hide, but among those tribes 
living on Kotzebue Sound white-whale hide is preferred, 
the material lasting longer, 
and being almost impervious 
todamp. Thread for sewing 
boots, and, indeed, every kind 
of skin-clothing, is made from 


ee 


the sinews of deer, while steel 
needles having three-cornered 
points are utilized The 
primitive needle was a piece 
of walrus or seal bone, similar 
in shape to the instrument 
used by sail-makers at the 
present time, but these bone 
needles have entirely disap- 
peared, their place being 
usurped by the needles of 


MABLEMUHTE KYACK, 


civilization. Winter deerskin 
is used for stockings, with 
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the addition of pieces of drilling wound around the 
foot, while straw placed inside the sole serves as a 
protection against dampness. Such are the articles of 
«lothing worn by the Mahlemuhtes, eminently suitable to 
meet the rigors of the climate, and far better adapted to 
its requirements than any species of civilized garments. 
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Great fondness for athletic sports prevails among, these 
Arctic and sub-Arctic residents, trials of strength being fre. 
quently indulged in, while among friends who meet after 
a length of time, the first salutation takes the form of 
wrestling. While traveling toward Kotzebue Sound, I 
was surprised to see one of the men belonging to my sled 


CHRISTMAS IN ALASKA. 


In damp and marshy ground, where rubber boots might 
be thought necessary, the unhaired skin of the seal is the 
best material for protection against damp, being light and 
extremely easy in walking. Their excellence is only suz- 
passed by the salmonskin boots worn on the delta and 
‘lower portion of the Yukon, which are utterly impervious 
to water, and of great durability. 


run forward, upon approaching a barabarra, seize a fellow 
around the waist and attempt to throw him to the ground. 
I thought that there might have been some former diffi- 
culty between the two, but inquiry proved the contrary, 
as I learnt that they were near relatives, but had not seen 
one another for some time. 

During the prolonged Winter, when enforced idleness 
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becomes the rule, the men sitting in barabarras measure 
strength by interlocking their arms, pulling in opposite 
directions, striving to overcome each other. In a similar 
manner they use their fingers and thumbs, in both in- 
stances assuming a sitting posture, with legs outstretched 
into one another’s groin. Wrestling in nowise corre- 
ponds with the manner in which the athletes of civiliza- 
tion show their prowess. Such a thing as a fair grip is 
unknown, the mode of wrestling being as follows : After 
stripping off the upper garments and throwing aside their 
knives, the competitors with the right arm grasp the 
middle while the left hand takes hold of the pants, 
gathering as much of the material of the garment as is 
possible. No leg-throws are admissible, the tumble 
being effected by sheer strength, and not by adroitness. 

Throwing aside the knives is to be traced to an incident 
that took place many years ago. One tribe of ‘‘ Muhtes ” 
had offended a chief of a powerful clan by refusing to 
obey his summons to a gathering which he had convened. 
At the time no notice was taken of this refusal, which is 

‘ tantamount to an insult, and apparent friendly relations 
were continued. Indeed, the affair had presumably been 
forgotten, and upon the death of one of the elders of 
the previous offending tribe, a great funeral feast was 
given, to which numbers were invited. 

Among them came the old chief, whose memory still 
retained the slight he had received in the past. Previous, 
however, to leaving home, he called some twenty young 
men, handing them knives to secrete in their waistbands, 
instructing them to throw aside the knives they usually 
carried when they commenced to wrestle. Upon a given 
signal from the chief each man was to stab his adversary, 
and thus the affront would be wiped out. The sequel was 
as premeditated. Wrestling took place ; the upper gar- 
ments were thrown off by both parties, their knives given 
to safekeeping ; but when the old chief made the signal, 
each of his men stabbed his opponent to the heart, the 
feast which had been given in honor of one person serv- 
ing for many. After this occurrence it became the 
custom, previous to wrestling, for the competitors to un- 
loose the waist of their pants, in order to satisfy as to 
their non-concealment of weapons, 

A game similar to tossing the blanket, well known ‘to 
college freshmen, is played by these people. Walrus- 
hide, well-stretched, is utilized in place of a blanket, the 
participators in the tossing seizing all corners, while the 
individual to be tossed steps on the centre of the skin. 
No grace is given to him. Up he goes with a bound high 
into the air, again and again, until the tossers become 
tired or the tossed one falls over the edge of the skin, in 
many instances sustaining hard knocks and bruises. 

Lifting heavy weights, and throwing them to:a dis- 
tance in a manner similar to ‘‘ putting the stone,” is 
another sport in vogue, while:since the advent of whites 
the Muhlemuhtes have acquired considerable skill in run- 
ning and jumping. Girls and women find amusement in 
their leisure hours in twisting and manipulating a length 
of narrow sealhide cord between the fingers into imagi- 
nary shapes of birds and animals, reminding an observer 
of the game called by children ‘scratch cradle.” Short 
and long sticks are grasped firmly in the hand of one of 
the girls, each one of the group, which takes the form of 
a circle, taking a stick from the bundle, the one fortunate 
who pulls the marked stick receiving the prize, which 
takes the form of a piece of tobacco, a doll, skeins of 
sewing-sinew, or needles, The. girls keep up acontinuous 
chatter and laughter, good-humored remarks being inter- 
changed, while the fortunate ones share their prizes with 
their less-favored sisters, 


Children of both sexes show marked proclivities in a 
similar manner to the juveniles of other races. Mud pies, 
miniature dwellings, wading in slush and water, are among 
the pastimes. Even in the Winter the children are to be 
seen playing out in the snow and on the ice, throwing or 
kicking a ball of sealskin, working small sleds, which the 
puppies of the village are being broken to harness with, 
and tumbling one another over in the soft white Winter 
mantle on the earth. 

As the boys grow old they are provided with small 
bows and arrows, spears, and other implements of the 
chase, while the girls intuitively take to the occupations 
of their sex. When the youth arrives at the age of thir- 
teen or fourteen, he generally possesses a kyack of his 
own, although from an early period the Mahlemuhte 
boys are perfectly at their ease, and habituated in the 
manipulation of the frail crafts. A modified game of 
skipping-rope is much favored by both young and adults 
of both sexes. In lieu of a rope an inflated sealskin is 
used, with lines fastened to the extremities. which serve 
to rotate the object. One or perhaps two persons 
stand in proximity to the bag, those holding the lines 
whirling it quickly, and striving to hit the jumpers, who 
have to display considerable adroitness in order to avoid 
the heavy buffets which they would receive should they 
miss the gyration of the sealskin. Of course, when an in- 
experienced individual essays the game, he is subjected 
to numerous gibes and sarcastic remarks from the by- 
standers, which, however,.are received in good humor. 

The Russians brought playing-cards into the Territory, 
and from them the Mahlemuhtes learned to play a game 
called ‘‘ durak,” similar to ‘‘heggar my neighbor.” But 
with the advent of citizens of the Great Republic, that 
glorious and soul-inspiring game known as “ draw 
poker” usurped the place of the mild Muscovite pas- 
time, while casino also shares its ‘popularity. Strange to 
relate, the excitement of gambling reached such a pitch 
that it became necessary for the trading companies at 
St. Michael’s to stop the importation of cards. Furs and 
peltries, trading goods intrusted to natives, their personal 
apparel, canoes—in fact, every kind of property was staked 
at these games, the losers being reduced to utter destitu- 
tion and want. The aptitude displayed in acquiring a 
knowledge of these games of chance is remarkable, women 
especially delighting in exhibiting their skill, and seek- 
ing every opportunity to gratify their desire for play. 

Muscular strength of the body, from the hips upward, 
is a marked feature in the Mahlemuhte physique ; wiry 
and well-knit frames, with a superabundance of adipose 
tissue, being a characteristic of both sexes. Broad hips, 
terminating in what appear to be sinewy legs and thighs, 
impress a: casual observer with the idea that the.extrem- 
ities are built of a material similar to the frame. But 
such is not the case; the leg-muscles are ‘flaccid and un- 
substantial, and the knees turn inward, presenting a 
peculiar bow-shaped appearance, indicating weakness of 
the members. 

These peculiarities are engendered through two causes ; 
first, owing to the cramped and confined position which 
is assumed by the males in their kyacks—canoes ; and 
secondly, to the fact that during the Winter months sed- 
entary habits are cultivated for the major portion of the 
season. The little exercise that a male Mahlemuhte takes 
is when running with a sled, or tending to the traps ; even 
when engaged in seal-hunting on the ice a squatting posture 
is assumed, so that-it is no wonder that, in the absence of 
® proper and healthy stimulus, the muscular development 
of the extremities is retarded. Probably the females, 
whose lot it is to provide berries, fish and other fruit, are 
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by reason of their more frequent excursions and rambling 
over the hills, better set in the lower limbs than the 
males. Certainly when walking the carriage is erect, 
with a spring and elasticity that the males are devoid of. 
The muscles most highly developed are the biceps and 
those in the region of the chest, their brawny appearance 
being superinduced by the constant handling of paddles, 
throwing spears, and the practice of wrestling. 

The temperament of the Mahlemuhte races, generally 
speaking, may be classed as phlegmatic in character. 
Feelings of love, admiration, adoration, or the general de- 
sires which follow a cultivation of le grand passion, are 
unknown. As previously mentioned, the possession of a 
wife, or courtship, is simply looked upon as the means of 
propagating the family. So, therefore, where love is not 
existing, the wife holds no place in the regard of the hus- 
band, unless, having a commanding spirit, she obtains 
mastery and control over him. While utterly devoid of 
fine feelings, or elevating affections, unless it be that the 
care and attention lavished upon male children is a re- 
deeming virtue, the long train of unsympathetic traits 
are prominent features in the Mahlemuhte race. Hatred 
long nursed, impetuosity, paroxysms of violence and eb- 
ullitions of wrath, especially when under the influence 
of ardent spirits, all find place in the characteristics of 
these people. 

Having these peculiar temperaments, it is no small 
wonder that they are acutely sensitive to jeer or ridicule, 
resenting any approach to such with the utmost pugnacity. 

Such are the dark traits of the Mahlemulhte ; his good 
ones are those engendered by climatic influence, and a 
desire to appear of some importance beyond the common: 
impels him to their exercise. 

Sharing the spoils of the chase among the people, 
liberality in bestowing goods belonging to the trading 
eompanies, and a certain attachment for a few Americans 
with whom they have come in contact, may be mentioned. 
But when trading among themselves, with their own pro- 
perty, bargains and purchases are conducted with a 
keenness and perspicuity that savors of Shylockism. 
Another fact is noteworthy : that a scrupulous regard for 
food supplies, clothing, and, in fact, all kinds of property, 
is cultivated, theft is unknown, .and to this statement I 
can vouch. During my hualf-years’ residence among these 
people I never missed the most trivial article. Mislaying 
my pocket-knife or comb on several occasions, they were 
invariably returned to me. Speaking in these terms, I do 
not wish it to be understood that the Mahlemuhtes are 
strictly honest ; in fact, I think that when opportunity 
occurs, such as on board of a vessel,.or in a store, any 
portable article is speedily appropriated. As a sequence, 
-those who have had dealings with white people enter- 
tain no regard for the laws. of ‘‘menm et tuum,” while 
the Mahlemuhte “sui generis” respects ‘property with 
an aboriginal feeling on the subject. In common with 
many semi-savage races, treachery is paramount in attack- 
ing a foe, while indulging in the highest pitch of brag- 
gardism, before a strong will and unbending disposition 
they become servile and cringing. Attacks have been 
made upon whites, both Russians and Americans, by 
Mahlemuhtes when under the influence of drink, or when 
their imagination has been wrought over some imaginary 
wrong. 

Firmness, determination, and kind treatment, without 
allowing the least approach to familiarity, are the factors 
whereby these Mahlemuhtes are led to respect the white 
man; to waver and allow the least loophole, forfeits all 
future respect, and the white never regains their defer- 
ence. Do what one will for the mass of these people, 


supply them with clothing, food, and other articles, they 
do not entertain the least idea of gratitude, appearing to 
regard any gift as a right or concession. For the per- 
formance of even the rites of hospitality, some recom- 
pense is always looked for, the only exceptions I met with 
being the young man and his wife who traveled with me 
for three months during the Winter. An instance, a 
solitary one, is recorded where a sailor who ran away 
from his vessel was fed and cared for, and finally brought 
to St. Michael’s, but even then some payment or reward 
was tendered by Mr. Neumann, of the Alaska Commer- 
cial Company. 

Both sexes are inveterate talkers, the most trivial events 
forming themes of conversation for lengthy periods. Still, 
the tittle-tattle which is a distinguishing feature among 
the half-breeds—i.e., Russians and natives throughout 
the Territory of Alaska—is not prevalent among the 
Mahlemuhtes ; they rarely speak evil of any one, when 
in company. Women who are gifted with a tale-bearing 
and loquacious disposition receive condign punishment 
from the males, There is a tradition that, in olden times, 
any one who had the reputation of a gossip and babbler 
suffered the terrible infliction of having the tongue cut 
asunder. 

With regard to the powers of observation and reten- 
tion, the Mahlemuhtes may be said to rank high. They 
are, when seeing any strange object, wonderfully atten- 
tive, exhibiting deep attention and reflection upon the 
matter in view, and showing an anxiety and inquisitive- 
ness to learn. Their imitative powers are also great, 
many articles, such as carpenter’s tools and household 
furniture, being made after one examination. The per- 
formances of a sewing- machine at St. Michael’s, was 
bruited in every village along the coast of Norton Sound, 
and even on the Arctic circle, while the automatic anemo- 
meter set up by Sergeant Leavitt, of the Signal service, has 
caused more wonderment than any object ever presented 
to their guze. Mahlemuhtes from the Far North have 
been known to come to 8t.Michael’s simply to see these 
mechanical contrivances. 

The only visible mourning for the dead is that the hair 
of both sexes is cut extremely short. But while there is 
no such extreme veneration paid to a deceased parent, as 
is the custom among the'Chinese or other Tartar races, 
still a certain amount of respect is observed toward the 
dead. 

When the site of the grave is determined upon, rela- 
tives and friends of the deceased become assiduous in col- 
lecting materials to build the resting-place. Good timbers 
are selected, while flat and smooth stones are placed in 
position to rest the body upon. The corpse, dressed in 
the best clothing, is then carried to the grave. Through 
the hole in the barabarra roof the dead individual is 
thrust, like a log of wood, and carried to the last resting- 
place. 

After a mournful dirge is chanted, the body is laid 
upon the stone flooring, with three pieces of wood placed 
under it at the head, foot and centre. The property of 
the deceased, such as bows, arrows, spears, gun, and other 
hunting weapons, food-kantags or dishes, are placed by the 
side of the body. ‘Logs of wood are then built toan apex 
to the height of five feet, and over this is erected a square 
pile of timber, which is covered with stones and earth, 
beaten down to a level. Upon the top of the grave dishes 
of food are placed, while at its side the drilling or deer- 
skin tent, containing several articles of clothing, finds 
a place. 

The mode of burying practiced among the.natives living 
on the delta and Jower portion of the Yukon is similar to. 
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crepit, is regarded as a welcome sum- 
mons. Having no doctrine of future 
existence, or belief in eternal damna- 
tion, the dead Mahlemuhte, after the 
burial rites are performed, and at the 
expiration of a year, is regarded no 
more than a dead dog. 

The tomb is allowed to decay, and 
never repaired, its ornamentations are 
suffered to rot away, until, in course 
of time, nothing remains but a few 
bones, or a honeycombed skull. The 
barabarra wherein a person may hap- 
pen to die is deserted for many 
months, sometimes never reoccupied. 
Where no relatives are living to per- 
form the rites of sepulture, the neigh- 
bors leave the corpse in the hut, 
closing up the hole in the roof and 
the entrance-way, to prevent the ad- 
mission of any animals. 

Those who participate in the build- 
ing of a grave become entitled to some 
peculiar privileges during the year 
elapsing between the demise of the 
individual and the anniversary of the 
death. When visiting the barabarra, 
or tent, of the deceased person’s rela- 
tives, the following observances take 
place: He cannot enter the house, 
or speak to any one, before he receives 
an offering of food at the hands of the 
relatives. Dishes of berries, fish, or 
other viands, together with a bowl or 
cup of water, are handed to him on 
bended knee, with averted face, by 
the relative, who retires backward. 
Before tasting any of the articles, a 
small piece of each is taken between 
the forefinger and thumb and thrown 
with a fillip into the air, while a drop 
| of water is poured on the ground. 
| These ceremonies are supposed to be 
an offering to the devils of the air and 
earth. When a brief space elapses, 
the tent, or barabarra, is visited, and 
talking, previously inhibited, com- 
mences. Each visit during the year 
of mourning is marked by similar 
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that of the Mahlemuhtes, except that the weapons and 
property of the deceased are not buried, but are stuck in 
various positions on the top or at the head of the grave. 
Figures of birds, animals, and carvings representing the 
human form in various hideous shapes, are placed around 
the tomb. 

Among the Mahlemuhtes, and extending over all the 
tribes of the seacoast and inland, is a common supersti- 
tion attached to the dead. A wide circuit is made from a 
grave ; neither will they look at or touch a corpse after 
burial ; while the presence of any article belonging to a 
deceased person, either in the house or tent, is regarded 
with fear. Still, there is no fear or terror at the approach 
of the grim tyrant, the final end being waited for without 
any dread, and, in the case of a person being old and de- 
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ceremonies. At the anniversary of a 
death, celebrations and performances 
take place, at which numerous gifts 
are distributed to those who assisted 
to build the graves, and a general 
feast takes place, lasting several days. 

Previous to the advent of Russians the use of firearms 
was unknown to the races of Northwestern Alaska, iron 
with its uses a mystery, and the stone age flourished. 
Trapping and hunting were conducted by primitive 
methods ; spears, bows and arrows being tho weapons 
used for defense and offense. Hammers, drills, axes, and 
knives, were manufactured of flint, quartoze and green- 
stone ; arrow and spear heads, of translucent agate ; deer 
and walrus bone sufficed for all requirements. Some of 
the best hunters had copper heads and points for their 
spears, while fishhooks with barbs of the same metal were 
extensively used. These spearheads and fishhooks were 
made by beating out native copper found in some of the 
inland districts. 
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Still the stone and bone implements have not yet been 
entirely thrown aside, the primitive spears and lances 
being preferred by the seal and walrus hunters. Where 
iron has found favor, it is in the form of saws, hammers, 
chisels, axes, hatchets and other tools, which are articles 
of trade eagerly sought after. 

But it may be asserted that in less than a decade the 
ethnologist will seek in vain for specimens of articles used 
in bygone days by these people. Many of the Mahle- 
muhtes cling with veneration and affection to these old 
relics, parting with them only when a good price is offered 
by some Smithsonian or other collector, and even then 
with great reluctance. American-made traps have entirely 
ousted the rude and primitive appliances used by the 
Mahlemuhtes. These traps consisted of hollowed logs of 
wood, with a centre-piece cut out, a coil of seal-hide 
acting as a spring upon a flat board 
having a stout, sharp bone peg at 
one end. A thin whalebone line, to 
which the bait is fastened, was at- 
tached to the board, which, upon 
being pulled by the animal, set loose 
the hide spring ; the peg descended 
generally upon the head of the beast, 
and killed it instantaneously. The 
log of wood, buried deep in the snow 
and secured by means of heavy stones, 
prevented any removal or displace- 
ment. 

Another method of securing fox, 
bear, and other carnivorous animals, 
is by placing pieces of seal or walrus 
meat in their haunts. Concealed in 
the interior of the lumps of bait is 
a long, slender piece of whalebone, 
with sharp ends. When the animal 
swallows this bait the whalebone 
springs into its original. shape, the 
sharp ends entering the intestines 
and stomach of the beast, causing 
death to supervene. Tracked to its 
lair, the skin is soon obtained, free 
from any blemish or defect, which 
insures the command of a high price 
in trade. 

Fowling-pieces and rifles are used 
to shoot reindeer, feathered game, 
seal and walrus, their possession 
being greatly sought after ; but with 
these weapons the Mahlemuhtes are 
by no means expert shots, their aim 
with the primitive spear and lance 
being far more sure and certain. 

Means of travel among the Mahle- 
muhtes are by water and on the ice, 
walking being scarcely indulged in 
for any considerable distance, the 
weakness of the leg-muscles doubt- 
less contributing to the nonpractice 
of pedestrianism. Two forms or 
models of skinboais are used by the 
Mahlemuhtes ; one of these measures 
from ten to twelve feet in length, by 
two and a half feet in width, having 
tapering points, terminating on the . 
curved bow end, with an intervening 
space between the extremities ; or, in 
fact, splitting the curve in twain. 
The other variety is similar in length, 
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but only eighteen inches in width, and has a raised 
breast-frame in front of the hole wherein the paddler 
sits. While the first described type is by no means diffi- 
cult for « white maz to handle, the latter species of 
canoe can only be mancuvred by the skilled Mahle- 
muhtes who live or have resided on Kotzebue Sound, 
where it is used by them in pursuit of the swift white 
whale. It requires great aplomb and self-possession for 
even an expert in handling the wider canoes to attempt 
to paddle one of these frail kyacks. 

With a plentiful supply of timber, the frames and ribs 
of these kyacks are well fashioned, being fastened by thin 
seal-line ; they are, while being strong, extremely easy to 
ride over the most heavy waves, the elasticity of the hide 
rope enabling them—in nautical parlance—to give. A 
single hole in the centre provides room for the paddler, 
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but should his wife or children be on board, they are 
stowed, together with their belongings, at the ends of the 
craft. It has been a matter of wonderment to me on sev- 
eral occasions, when seeing perhaps four or five children, 
with their mother and father, emerge from the inside of 
one of these kyacks after a long journey, how they con- 
trived to breathe and remain in such a cramped position 
for any length of time. But they do not seem to be any 
the worse for the trip, giving themselves a few shakes and 
turns when landing, and. exhibiting no inconvenience 
whatever. 

Seal and walrus hides are.used for covering the frames 
of the kyacks, and are sewn with deer-sinew, so that when 
well stretched and oiled about once a month, they become 
entirely. impervious to water. Single paddles are mostly 
used by the Mahlemuhtes, the double kind being seldom 
seen. I do not think that I err in stating that a good 
paddler can attain a speed of six or seven miles an hour 
on the sea, while on a river about double the distance 
can be accomplished. On Kotzebue Sound and in its 
immediate vicinity reindeer-skin is used for covering the 
narrow kyacks before mentioned. 

A larger boat, termed by the Mahlemuhtes ‘‘ oomiak,” 
and known to whites by the Russian cognomen “ bia- 
darra,” is used when traveling on long journeys with a 
large number of persons. These boats are open, afford- 
ing no shelter from the elements to their passengers, but 
are so light, and withal of great strength, that they will 
live in a gale where a ship’s-boat would certainly founder. 
Great ingenuity is displayed in their construction ; the 
frames and timbers, knees and uprights, being nicely 
fitted and fastened with the ever-present seal-hide rope. 
Upon the frames are stretched from four to sixteen seal 
or walrus hides, varying in number according to the size 
of the “ oomiak,” the skins being fastened to the frame 
tightly, and secured by means of thongs of hide inserted 
through holes on their edges, and rove through the upper 
strake of the frame. When well taut, the skins receive a 
coat of seal-oil, and are then allowed to dry in the sun. 
Seal-hide is considered the best covering for both oomiaks 
and kyacks to be used in fresh and salt water, the skin of 
the Phoca vitulina being preferred, by reason of its 
pores being very close, while walrus-hide, although repel- 
ling the attacks of the sea-water, speedily becomes flaccid 
and wrinkled when immersed in river-courses, To pre- 
pare the hides of these animals in a fit condition for 
covering water-vehicles, they are denuded of hair and 
every particle of skin, fat, and fleshy matter, which is 
done by the women with the aid of their teeth and knives. 
When properly cleansed, the hides are stretched with 
cords on a square frame and left to dry in the sun for 
some three or four days, when they become ready for use. 

The propulsion of the oomiak is effected by means of a 
single lugsail, the mast fitting into a step in the fore part 
of the boat and having one head and two side guys when 
upraised ; paddles, and sometimes oars are also used when 
requisite. 

In the Winter the boats are carried on shore, the skin 
covering taken off and put aside for future use. 

When the snow begins to fall, sleds are brought from 
their Summer resting-place, the lashings examined, and 
defects made good. Mahlemuhte sleds are some nine 
feet in length, and stand from the ground about two and 
a half feet, the runners being shod with slabs of walrus 
and whalebone, with wooden pegs as fastenings. Four 
and five stanchions, semi-curved in form, spring from the 
runners and support the lateral strips of wood which com- 
prise the body of the sled, while uprights equidistant 
serve to bind the structure and strengthen it. Dogs are 
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harnessed to a single line running from the head of the 
sled, which tapers upward to a half-round, in order to sur. 
mount the projecting ice-knobs encountered while travel. 
ing. Each dog has thin hide ropes passing over the head 
and under the forelegs in loops, which terminate on its 
back, while the end is made fast to the main pulling- 
rope. With a team of six dogs, it is possible to transport 
a load of from a thousand to fifteen hundred pounds.on the 
sled. An. average day’s run of twelve hours with a loaded 
sled in the months of February, March and April, may be 
set down as fifty miles, with a good road on the ice and 
snow, 

One of the advantages that a team of Mahlemuhte dogs 
may be credited with, is the small amount of food they 
require when on the road. They should never be fed 
until the journey is finished for the day, and in no in- 
stance do they receive any more than a half- salmon, 
some three or four pounds in weight. It is very surpris- 
ing to a newcomer to witness the amount of work these 
dogs perform with such small rations. Wearisome and 
trying to the temper as these canines are by reason of 
their vagaries, they excite a certain amount of admiration 
when their labors are considered, and the wonderful jour- 
neys they perform during the Winter are witnessed. In 
size they correspond with a medium-grown pointer. Ex- 
tremely muscular and seldom fleshy, the. appearance and 
hardiness betray the fact that their original progenitors 
were either of the fox or wolf family, their voracity, short, 
sharp snout, formidable fangs, and coarse, straight hair 
adding to the surmise. 

In addition to the large sleds used while traveling, 
small, low contrivances are used by the Mahlemuhtes 
when engaged in hunting or fishing on the ice. These 
sleds are simply two lateral pieces of wood laid across the 
runners, and of sufficient size to transport a single seal or 
akyack. The mode adopted in hunting the seal on the 
ice-bound ocean is worthy of attention, exhibiting as. it 
does the patience, ingenuity, and braving of the inclem- 
ent and cheerless weather that are incidental to the pur- 
suit. February, March, April and May are the months 
when the seals are hunted. The small islands along the 
coast of Norton Sound, and the deep indentations around 
Golovin and Norton Bays, ‘are the favorite resorts. With 
a slender stock of provisions, and nothing but a tent of 
cotton drilling, the hunters leave their villages and seek 
the grounds. Dogs and sleds accompany them to trans- 
port the smaller sled and kyack, in many cases the. fami- 
lies migrating to the spot from whence operations are 
conducted, remaining there until the ice breaks up in the 
Spring. Day after day the patient hunter goes out with 
his small sled and kyack, for many hours carefully watch- 
ing the airholes in the ice made by seals, or venturing to 
a spot where open water is to be seen. In order to guard 
against being carried to sea by the sudden breaking of the 
ice, the kyack is carried. Instances, however, occur were 
men have been caught by a gale while out hunting, car- 
ried away on the drift-ice, and never heard of. During 
the past Winter (1882-3) three men perished under these 
circumstances while out seal-hunting near Cape Prince of 
Wales. When the seal comes up to breathe, or bask in 
the warm Spring sun, a blow on the head from a heavy 
club, or a well-directed shot, speedily kills the animal. 
Returning to camp, the seal is soon skinned and dismem- 
bered by the women, portions of the meat being dried for 
future use, the entrails and refuse being boiled into a 
soup, which is highly relished. The blubber and fat is 
cut off in strips, placed in bags of seal-hide, where, after 
an exposure of a few days in the sun, the matter is tried 
out, and either traded off or stored for Winter use. 


Such is the brief account of Mahlemuhte customs and 
manners. By dint of the subtile forces which science 
denominates as mind, intelligence and ingenuity, these 
inhabitants of a hyperborean region support themselves 
and live a happy and contented life. An observer 
cannot fail to admire the skill with which they use their 
weapons and implements, their ingenuity in hunting and 
fishing, and withal their close and accurate powers of 
perception and observation. To the ethnologist and philo- 
logist a study of the Mahlemuhte race presents a wide 
field, and by such researches some light may possibly be 
thrown upon the origin of the race of men that inhabited 
the Arctic portion of the American Continent from Behr- 
ing Sea to Greenland. 


LEILA, 


“Lema! I shall bring company home to dine to day.” 

The girl dropped her novel with a sigh, as Gerando 
passed out upon the terrace. 

‘“‘Heigho! Jewel, come here! My little dog, did you 
know that it was a dreadful thing to be an heiress and the 
mistress of an establishment?” nestling the spaniel’s 
silken head against her soft cheek. 

Jewel whined affectionately—almost with tears in his 

eyes. 
‘For the master of The Tulips, now, it’s quite another 
thing. He has only to see that the servants do their 
duty and are paid, give his orders, and ride away,”’ peep- 
ing through the blind to where Gerando was drawing on 
his gloves, while Saad, his horse, stood lashing his glossy 
flanks with his long taik ‘‘But the poor little mistress 
has all the sacrifices to make. When Signor Gerando says, 
‘Company to dine ’—people, mind you, Jewel, she don’t 
care a straw for—she must put by her pet book, her com- 
fort, and her leisure ; she must arise, gird up her loins, and 
take council with her housekeeper ; she must array her- 
self in velvet and fine linen ; she must be the servant of 
her uninvited guests. Well, I don’t know howit is ; but 
I'm growing old dreadfully fast with this sort of thing, 
and—and I wish Dr. Houston had lived, if he was my 
stepfather, and cross into the bargain,” and one bright 
tear fell on Jewel’s head, as she jumped up and ran 
away. 

But Mrs. Peppers, the housekeeper, heard her come 
singing down-stairs to the china-closet, where she was 
polishing silver. 

‘What now, dearie ?” 

‘Company to dine. I suppose Peter’ll have to go to 
town, won't he ?” 

‘* More company ?” 

“Yes, Aunty Peppers.” 

‘« Well, my mouth is as a sealed book, but if I were 
to speak, I should say that we have altogether too much 
company in this house.” 

Leila smiled faintly. 

“ Aunty Peppers, what is there to do ?’ 

‘Nothing for you, Leila Alcester! You just go back 
to your book, and your comfort, and things you are fit 
for. I don’t want any hollow eyes, and cheeks with no 
more color than a snowdrift, around me.” 

Leila turned slowly away. 

“One month of this life has taken all the bloom of 
Spring out of her,” muttered Mrs. Peppers, vengefully 
wrestling with the castors. ‘A pretty life he makes for 
the innocent young girl intrusted to his care, with his 
dinners, and his wine-suppers, and his host of strange 
men coming here, as if The Tulips was a tavern.” 
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dinner-dress out upon the bed. It looked like a foamy 
wave of green sea-water with the sun on it. ‘The soft, 
white lace of the sleeves was caught up with gold and 
emeralds ; a fall of shimmering flounces of the same fell 
over the silk skirt. 

“T will put up my hair plainly,” she said, looking in 
the mirror at her little face, as. soft and fair as a pearl. 
‘*T am too tired to curlit. I wonder what makes me so 
tired all the time!” sinking down upon a couch. 

She fell asleep. 

The little ormolu clock upon the mantel, striking 
twelve, awoke her. She started up and listened, as a dis- 
tant sound like low thunder fell upon her ear. 

“They are coming over the bridge !" she exclaimed, 
starting up, and began hurriedly to dress. Meanwhile 
she wondered anxiously what had been accomplished 
below-staixs. As she clasped the gold band about her 
small, white arm, she saw her guests coming into the 
yard. 

They were all gentlemen—one in the carriage with 
Gerando, three on horseback. She listened to them, 
laughing and talking, as they came across the: terrace 
and into the hall. 

Her hand trembled a little with the fastening of her 
glove. She was so young ! 

Mrs. Peppers softly opened her chamber-door. 

‘* All ready, dearie.’’ 

‘*Oh, Aunt Peppers—the dinner !” 

‘“‘Everything is just right, I promise you that, my 
dear. I had to have my wits about me, though, for the 
carpet was up in the long dining-room, the ice-pitcher at 
the silversmith’s, not an egg in the house, or a bit of 
salad in the garden. This is the third dinner-party this 
week. My mouth is as a sealed book, but if I were to 
speak my mind, I should say that company twice a week 
was enough !” 

Leila took up her handkerchief, and there came a 
knock at the door. 

Gerando extended an impatient hand : 

“Come, come, Leila !” 

She took his arm, and went down. A hush fell upon 
the loud laughing in the long drawing-room as she went 
in to the guests. 

‘‘Major York, Mr. Brompton, Dr. Aden, Captain Bris- 
son ;’ she heard the names distinctly, but seemed to 
see only Captain Brisson. Perhaps it was because he was 
presented last, and took a seat near her ; but there was a 
look of fierce animal life in his dark, handsome face and 
strong figure which startled and repulsed her. 

It was Captain Brisson who, at Gerando’s request, gave 
Leila his arm to the dining-room. 

Leila saw at a glance that all.was well done, even to the 
bouquets among the dishes. She gave a little sigh of 
relief. 

‘‘Miss Alcester is weary ?—She has seen much com- 
pany lately ?” 

Brisson’s voice was soft and insinuating. 

She smiled and shook her head. Somehow it was not 
easy to talk to Brisson. 

“Let me give you a glass of wine. 
you.” 

She took the glass from his hand, and put it to her lips. 
Then she turned to her other guests. But all through the 
long two hours of that dinner she was sharply conscious 
of Brisson’s proximity—of his eyes, his movements. And 
in her weakness and weariness her will and her spirits 
somehow seemed paralyzed. The afternoon went like a 
dream, and at twilight she flew from the deserted rooms, 
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and, hastening to her chamber, staggered and fell, in her 
foamy dress, in a dead faint upon the carpet. 

“Well,” remarked Mrs. Peppers, as, discovering the 
prostrate girl, she lifted her upon the bed, ‘‘my mouth 
is as a sealed book, but if I were to express my solemn 
belief, I should say that this child is fast going after 
her dead mother.” 

But in an hour or two Leila was better, and, hearing 
that her guar- 
dian had sent 
for her, went 
down to the 
library. 

Gerando was 
walking the 
floor. He was 
still in his 
dinner - dr ess, 
which showed 
his slender, 
elegant figure. 

*‘ Leila,” he 
said, ‘‘I wish 
to have a little 
talk with you.” 

He placed a 
chair for her. 

“T wish to 
know if you 
have as yet 
formed any 
attachment ?”’ 
he said, at last. 

She looked 
puzzled. 

“For any 
gentleman you 
may have met 
here or else- 


where?” he 
went on. 
““No, I have 


not,’’so frankly 
that he could 


‘Leila, that is a silly fancy ! 
suited to you.” 

“T could not marry him.” 

“Captain Brisson has fallen in love with you. It is, 
in every way, a suitable match.” 

**T cannot marry a man I do not love.”’ : 

‘* He only asks opportunity to win your love. Leila, I 
wish you to see him, without fail, to-morrow.” 

She made no 
reply. After a 
little she said, 
faintly : 

“May I go 
now ?” 

“Ved,” 
answered. 

She rose, and 
went up to her 
room. 

Gerando had 
never seen in 
her eyes any- 
thing like the 
fire they bore 
as she walked 
the floor that 
night. This 
arbitrary dis- 
posal of her- 
self, body and 
soul, in a mar- 
riage which 
|- she abhorred, 
aroused in her 
a sense of des- 


He is a gentleman, and 


he 


peration. 

“Tt is not 
right,” she 
said, stopping 
at last, her 
small hand 
clinched over 
her heart. ‘A 


guardian 


not but believe should seek to 
her. advance his 
He smiled ward’s happi- 
upon her—one ness. To marry 
of his brilliant Captain Bris- 
smiles, that al- son is horrible 
most made her tome! Signor 
love him. Gerando is not 
‘Then, per- my friend. 
haps, you will What shall I 
let me choose dio ?” 
for you ?” She was not 


It was her 
turn to look 
anxious. ; 

‘«‘I—TI do not wish to be married, dear guardian.” 

“Tut! tut! it is necessary. You would not bea nun ?” 

“No, but I like my home as it is,” though she hesi- 
tated at the last words. 

Gerando took another turn across the library carpet. 

‘‘How did you like Captain Brisson, whom you met 
to-day ?” 

A look of swift aversion crossed the girl’s features. 

“‘T did not—I could not like him.” 

Gerando faced her quickly. 


A NAP. 


wise enough to 
sleep, and thus 
recruit her 
strength against the coming struggle. Morning found 
her worn, pallid and apprehensive. Her little hands 
shook as she dressed her beautiful hair, while the mirror 
gave forth a ghost-like reflection. 

Gerando looked at her sharply as she entered the break- 
fast-room. During the breakfast he chatted kindly, as 
one who strives to entertain a child. And by a certain 
power he had compelled Leila’s outward attention, 
though her lips quivered with the nervous dread upon 
her as she tried to smile. At last the meal was ended. 
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‘‘ Leila,” said Gerando, ‘‘ go and dress for a ride. I 
will order your horse.” 

‘“Where ?” she faltered. 

“‘ Anywhere for exercise,” he said, sharply. ‘‘ You are 
looking wretchedly, and Captain Brisson comes to-day.” 

When she came down from her chamber, and trailed 
her heavy black skirt across the terrace, Gerando stood to 
put her on her horse. She saw, to her relief, that she was 
to ride alone. 

“«Come back looking happier,” he said, in a gentle 
‘voice, touched, perhaps, by her unresistance. 

She rode away from the door, down the road. It was 
midsummer weather. The foliage of the trees rustled 
rank above her, the morning sky was deeply blue, the 
distant river glimmered like silver beyond tthe shrubbery. 
She turned her horse’s head toward the bridge. 

Lady pricked up her ears at the sound of her hollow 
hoof-falls. Her mistress listened absently to the rush of 
the current beneath. 

She reached mid-current, called The Swifts, paused, 
and looked down. 

A rippling line, a yard or two wide, ran, black as ink, 
through the centre of the stream. A pair of song-birds, 
sporting above it, went under the bridge, and rose chip- 
pering on the other side. The song was re-echoed from 
the silent piny banks. 

The peace of the spot contrasted so sharply with the 
pain within the girl’s heart, that an involuntary groan 
broke from her lips. 

Two hours later she came riding quietly back to The 
Tulips. Gerando came quickly down the steps to take 
her from her horse. 

“You are looking much better,” he said. ‘‘ Dress 
carefully for dinner,” he added, as he released her. 

Captain Brisson came to dine. He was very courteous. 
He drank less wine than Gerando, who appeared nervous. 
Leila’s cheeks were as tintless as the pearls in her laces. 

When they left the table Gerando said : 

‘* Leila, will you show Captain Brissov the garden ?” 

She led the way mechanically through the French 
window, along the green-turfed bank. She shook her 
head when Brisson offered her his arm. She would 
sooner have put her hand into the mouth of a roaring 
lion. 

““You are fond of flowers,” he said, .at last. 
this pretty ?” 

He extended to her view a ring—a little circular vine, 
every flower agem. Surprise and admiration brightened 
her face. 

‘Wear it for my sake,” he said, suddenly slipping it 
upon her finger. ‘‘Come now! See, a shower is coming 
up, and we shall get wet !” 

A terrific peal of thunder frightened her into utter con- 
fusion. 

She turned, and ran toward the house, and in the next 
instant was in Gerando’s presence. 

His sharp eyes instantly detected the ring upon her 
finger. 

‘So soon ?” he said, kissmg her. ‘*So successful ?”’ he 
continued, shaking Brisson by the hand. 

When the storm was over Brisson took his departure. 
Leila stood silent where he had left her. 

Gerando turned to look curiously at her. She seemed 
in a half-unconscious, apathetic state. She looked at 
him without seeing him. 

‘‘ Leila, are you ill ?” 

She lifted her hand to her head, caught sight of the 
ring, and. with a little cry, fell senseless to the floor. 

With a look of extreme annoyance, Gerando raised her, 


“Is not 


LEILA. 


placed her upon a sofa, and rang the bell for a servant. 
She soon became conscious, but she seemed very ill 
She was borne to her room—a physician was sent for. 
She lay ill for three weeks. 

Much of the time she was delirious. When she was 
convalescent, and could think clearly, they told her that 
she was engaged to be married. She looked at them 
wonderingly. 

‘*T can remember nothing of it,” she said. 

‘That is because you have been so ill,” said Gerando, 
earnestly. ‘‘ You promised to marry Captain Brisson, of 
the Navy, one of my friends, the day upon which you 
fell sick. See, here is his ring upon your hand.” 

She looked at it with a sharp contraction of the brows. 

‘*He has been very devoted during your illness. These 
flowers and this fruit he has sent you. 

“T am so weary,” murmured Leila, struggling with 
some half-realized idea ; and he left her in peace. 

She could not quite recall some things. The physician 
said that her memory would come right when she was 
stronger, but her engagement, and the object of it, she 
could not at present remember. 

Gerando did not think it best to introduce Brisson 
into ‘the sick-chamber. But she could leave her room at 
last, and then she longed for out-door air. She begged 
for a little ride upon Lady. 

They dressed her carefully, and lifted her upon her 
horse, one calm September day. She was to ride as far 
as the bridge. 

Gerando was to accompany her, and he had arranged 
with Brisson to meet them there. He was a little appre- 
hensive of the results, perhaps, for he was pale, and 
curbed his horse nervously. 

Leila laughed with childlike glee as Lady paced along 
the shady road. A lovely color came into her cheeks and 
lips. For the first time in months she seemed perfectly 
happy, and Gerando knew that it was because she did 
not remember the past. 

The horses stepped upon the bridge. 

‘*Let us go to The Swifts,” said Leila. 

A sound upon the opposite end of the bridge made her 
lift her eyes. Brisson, handsomely mounted, appeared, 
and approached. 

Leila gasped, and drew rein. Gerando looked at her. 
Her Blue eyes, wide, horrified, fixed themselves on Bris- 
son’s advancing figure. 

Alarmed for her reason, Gerando made a signel for 
Brisson to turn back ; but the lover, seeing only the deli- 
cate figure, floating vail and golden hair of his mistress, 
came eagerly on. 

With a shriek, like one thoroughly demented, the ex- 
cited girl threw herself from her horse, over the low rail- 
ing into The Swifts. There was a splash, and Gerando, 
stupefied, sat gazing at her empty saddle. 

Then, shouting, “‘ Help ! help!’ he plunged after her. 

Gerando swam about until his strength was exhausted, 
but it was useless. lLeila’s heavy skirt had dragged hex 
to the bottom. 

The body was not found until the bed of the river was 
dragged. Before that time Gerando had fled. He was 
largely in Brisson’s debt. Brisson pursued him. It is 
said that they met, in a duel; on the banks of the Seine, 
but neither ever returned to The Tulips. 

Old Mrs. Peppers wept like a child when her young 
mistress’s dead body was received by her. 

‘* Ah, my lamb,” she said, ‘‘my mouth is as a sealed 
book, but at the last great judgment-day I will decry that 
guardian of yours, with his grand airs, his dice, and his 
mueh company, as your very murderer 
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By Evert A. DvuycKINcK. 


Ix the Summer of 1760 New York was visited by an in- 
telligent traveler, the Rev. Andrew Burnaby, of the Church 


~ of England, who published an account of his observa- 


tions in a volume of ‘‘ Travels Through the Middle Settle- 
ments in North America.”? He notices particularly the 
fair site of King’s College, then in process of erection. 
‘*When finished,” says he, ‘it will be exceedingly hand- 
some ; it is to be built on three sides of a quadrangle, 
fronting Hudson's or North River, and will be the most 
beautifully situated of any vollege, [ believe, in the 
worl 

The plan, however, was sever fully carried out. In 
addition to the churcies, he speaks, in his brief mention, 
of the public buildings, of ‘‘a very handsome charity- 
school for sixty poor ovys anc girls, a good workhouse, 
barracks for a regiment of soldiers, and one of the finest 
prisons I have ever seen.” The last was the building long 
known as the old jail, which had then been recently 
erected on the northwestern corner of the Commons, the 
walls of which yet remain, covered by various additions, 
in the present ‘Hall of Records.” The Court or Stadt 
House in Wall Street, wheze prisoners had been pre- 
viously confined, Buruaby says, ‘‘ makes no great figure, 
but it is to be repeired and beautified.” We shall see 
how and for what parpose this was accomplished. Pro- 
hibition of manufactures continued the policy of the 
Home government: ‘The people of New York, as well 
as the Pennsylvanians, iiil both were restrained by Act 
of Paliament, had erected seversl slitting-mills to make 
nails, but this is now pronibiten, and they are exceed- 
ingly dissatisfied at it.” 

Our traveler closes his account of the city with a few 
remarks on tho charaster of the inhabitanis: ‘They very 
much resemble,” says he, “ +Le Penneyleanians ; more 
than half of them eve Dutch, and almos’, ail traders ; they 


are, therefore, habitually fagai, indnstricus and parsi- | 


monious. Being, however, of different nations, different 
langmages and different religion, it is slinest impossible 
to give them .ny precise or determivaie character. The 
women are handsomo and agreeshle, though rather more 
reserved than the Philadelphian ladies Their amuse- 
ments are much, the same as .n Fennsy!vania—viz., balls 
and sleighing orpediticns in the Winter; and, in the 
Summer, going .n parties upon the water and fishing, or 
making excursions inte the couatry. There are several 
houses pleasantly situated upon East River, near New 
York, where it is common to have turtle feasts ; these 
happen once or twice in a week. Thirty or torty gentle- 
men and ladies meet and dine together, drink tea in the 
afternoon, fish and amus¢ themselves till evening, and 
then return home in Italian chaises, a gentleman and lady 
in each chaise. In the way there is a bridge, about three 
miles distant from the city, waich you always pass over 
as you return, called the ‘ Kissing-bridge,’ where it is a 
part of the etiquette to salute the lady who has put herself 
under your protection.” 

The amusements of New York in the olden time, at 
least for the first hundred years of the colony, seem to 
have been, with occasional exceptions, for the most part 
of a private dumestic character. The Hollanders were a 
social people, tenacious of cld memorial customs, given 
to the celebration of family events, and observant of the 
great religious festivities. Thus, birthdays and marriage- 
auniversaries were duly observed with feastings and rejoic- 


ings, while the very funerals were accompanied by a cer- 
tain grim hospitality us the united guests returned from 
the grave to partake of a hearty entertainment at the 
house of the deceased. 

There were several national or religious festivals kept 
by the Dutch in New Amsterdam : Christmas, New Year’s 
Day, Paas or Easter, Pinxter at Whitsuntide, and Santa 
Claus or St. Nicholas Day. Some of the peculiar Dutch 
honors of the last have been transferred to Christmas ; 
particularly the visit of St. Nicholas, who, to the won- 
dering children of Manhattan, on the eve of the sacred 
day, still, as of yore, a burly, benevolent figure, clad in 
his ancient furry habiliments, a pipe’ in his mouth, a 
capacious, well-filled hamper of toys on his back, rides in 
his airy sleigh, swiftly borne by his reindeer-team, over 
the roofs of the houses, descending, spite of narrow flues 
and modern contracted chimneys, to fill the stockings 
suspended, in expectation of his gifts, at the mantel- 
corner. 

The faith in the old legend of St. Nicholas, patron of the 
Manhattoes, would, with other superstitions of the past, 
doubtless have died out long ago were it not invigorated 
by these perennial gifts and bounties. There is practi- 
cally no discrediting a belief which is backed by such un- 
failing beneficence. We, ‘children of s larger growth,” 
hoodwink our perceptions and act upon it every day 
in our intercourse with society and estimate of character, 
feigning to believe in more doubtful virtues than those of 
the boy-saint. Besides, has not Weir painted the scene ? 
and has it not been described by one of the best of men 
in most exquisite rhymes ?— 


“The moon on the breast of the new-fallen snow 
Gave the lustre of midday to objects below, 
When, what to my wondering eyes should appear, 
But a miniature sleigh and eight tiny reindeer, 
With a little old driver, so liveiy and quick, 
I knew in a moment it must be St. Nick. 

* * 2 s 

And then, in a twinkling, 1 heard on the roof 
The prancing and pawing of each little hoof— 
4s I drew in my head, and was turning around, 
Cown the chimney St. Nicholas came with a bound, 
@e was dressed all in fur, from his head to his foot, 
Ancé his clothes were all tarnished with ashes and Buot 
4 bundie of toys he had flung on his back, 
And he Jooked like a peddler just opening his pack. 
Wis eyes—how they twinkled |! his dimples how ma.-v! 
His cheeks wero like roses, his nose like a cherry! 
His droll little mouth was drawn up like a bow, 
And the beard of his chin was as white as the snow: 
Tae stump of a pipe he held tight in his teeth, 
And the smoke it encircled his head like a wreath, 
He had a broad face and a little round belly, 
‘That shook when he laughed, like a bowlfull of jelly.” * 


This is the children’s saint of the Manhattoes, fixed im 
his great lineaments for all time. 

Saint Nicholas Day, if lost to the juveniles, is not for- 
gotten by the elders, the representative men of the race 
of the older dynasty, the members of the venerable St. 
Nicholas Society of the city; who annually meet on the 
Saint’s day—the 6th ot December—to feast on the old 
dainties, and continue the old festive observances of the 
fatherland. The Society, as we learn from an oration de- 
livered at one of its anniversaries by that worthy descendant 


* Poems by Clement C, Moore, LL.D,: 1844, pp. 125-6. 
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from the old stock, Mr. James W. Beekman, had its 
public observance of the day in New York immediately 
preceding the Revolution, when the impending war, as in 
the season of struggle in Holland, taught men the virtue 
of joining hands in friendly association and of uniting 
their sympathies in cheerful enjoyment, 

The old Dutch observance of New Year's Day also 
happily survives in the modern metropolis, It was, as it 
is now, a day peculiarly dedicated to family congratula- 
tions and the renewal of friendships in expressions of 
sympathy and goodwill, which, following so closely upon 
the sacred festival of Christmas, may well be inspired with 
a peculiar significance. On that day, in old New York, the 
citizens thronged to the Fort to pay their respects to the 
Governor, with their ‘‘compliments of the season ’’—a 
familiar and convenient phrase in use on these occasions 
time out of mind.* The clergy, too, were similarly hon- 
ored, and with something more substantial in various 
hospitable gifts. ‘‘'The English,” says Chaplain Wolley, 
in his narrative already cited, ‘‘ observed one anniversary 
custom, and that without superstition. I mean the sirena- 
rum commercium, as Suetonius calls them, a neighborly 
commerce of presents every New Year's Day. Some 
would send me a sugar-loaf, some a pair of gloves, some 
a bottle or two of wine. In a word, the English mer- 
chants and factors were very unanimous and obliging.” 
In the olden time, with the compact, neighborly arrange- 
ment of the town, hemmed in by its two rivers and clus- 


* See a notice of the usage in a letter of Governor Colden to the 
Earl of Hillsborough, January 6th, 1770. Col. Doc. VIII., 200, 


tering round the Fort, when an easy stroll of the pedestrian 
carried him in a few minutes from one end to the other of 
its fashionable streets, the friendly calls of the day were 
easily maintained. 

New York, as Washington Irving has said, was then ‘‘a 
handy city,” and ‘‘any one who did not live over the way 
was to be found round the corner.” The good people of 
Manhattan were, in fact, almost as near to one another as 
the occupants of a modern mammoth hotel, and a regard 
for one another's feelings was essential to home com- 
fort. The city has outgrown many old usages, and, it 
must be confessed, has in its ‘‘ magnificent distances” 
rendered the observance of New Year's Day in the old 
style rather onerous, but still it is maintained in perhaps 
the most thoroughly kept holiday of the year. Nor, asa 
genuine record of these antique observances, should we 
forget the New Year cake handed down in its primitive 
shapes from our forefathers. 

Following the ecclesiastical calendar, we come to Easter, 
or Paas, as the Dutch termed the paschal feast, a season 
which was observed by the introduction on the tables of 
eggs stained with various vegetable dyes, purple and yel- 
low being predominant. The ingenuous youth of the 
city, also, at this season, gratified a small innate propen- 
sity for acquisition and gambling in the practice of a 
custom peculiar, it is said, to the country, of ‘‘ cracking 
eggs,” the holder of the hardest in this trial of strength 
becoming possessor of the weaker shell of his antagonist 
—a sport which shared with the more imposing ‘‘ turf” 
and ‘‘ring”’ its little system of fraud and trickery. 
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To ‘‘ Paas,” succeeded Pinxter, or Whitsunday ; a festi- 
val peculiarly observed by the old negro slave population 
of Manhattan. Cooper, the novelist, who has introduced 
an animated account of the holiday in the city, in his 
colonial tale, ‘‘Satanstoe,” speaks of it as ‘‘the great 
saturnalia of the New York blacks.” Three days were 
given to its amusements or license. The sports, accord- 
ing to the novelist’s description, were harmless, but of a 
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Besides these perennial holidays kept from the earliest 
days of the colony, there were numerous public festivi- 
ties under the English rule, in the loyal demonstrations 
on occasion of the inauguration of the new royal govern- 
ors, and on the anniversary of the sovereign’s birthday. 
The reader will recall, as an instance of the former, the 
procession, the illumination, fireworks and general carous- 
ing at the arrival of Sir Danvers Osborn, so suddenly 
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semi-savage character, kept up by nearly all the negroes 
of the island and vicinity assembled at the Fields—the 
present City Hall Park—and consisted of various games, 
dances to the music of the banjo, in a wild, barbaric style, 
the singing of African songs, and drinking, for which, 
this side of intoxication, the race had a great capacity. 
‘Everything wore the aspect of good humor, though it 
was good humor in its broadest and coarsest forms.” 


turned to funereal gloom by his melancholy death. Of 
the latter we have a striking memorandum in a commu- 
nication of Governor Moore to the Earl of Shelburne, in 
1768, when such expressions of loyalty, in the growing 
disaffection of the period, were of more importance than 
in the old “laughing, merry, quaffing and unthinking 
time.” Moore deprecates the establishment of the mili- 
tary over the civil authority—among other reasons, that it 
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would at once put an end to this patriotic observance. 
‘* It has been,” he writes, ‘‘an established custom here, 
on His Majesty’s birthday, for the inhabitants to assemble 
at the Fort, which is the residence of the Governor, who 
receives the compliments of the day in His Majesty’s 
name. The Council and Assembly, if sitting, the clergy 
of all the different communions, the Mayor, Aldermen 
and Common Councilmen of the city, and all persons of 
any consideration, meet there at noon, when the King’s 
health is drank in great form by everybody present, 
under a discharge of the cannon of the Fort, and the day 
concluded by public entertainments and illuminations 
throughout the town.”* 

We have alluded to the entertainments given at fune- 
rals by the family of the deceased. It was a curious usage 
of the past peculiar to the Province. The earliest notice 
of it which we have met with occurs in the amusing 
*‘Journal,’”’ already cited, of the Rev. Charles Wolley, 
who, it will be remembered, was chaplain of the Fort 
under the Andros administration, in 1680. ‘‘ They have,” 
says he, speaking of the Dutch in New York, in his pe- 
dantic way, ‘‘a custom differing from other nations. They 
feast freely and merrily at the funeral of any friend, to 
which I have been often invited and sometimes a guest, 
a custom derived from the Gentiles by the latter Jews, 
according to which, says Josephus of Archelaus, he 
mourned seven days for his father, and made a sumptuous 
feast for the multitude ; and he adds that this custom 
was the impoverishing of many families among the Jews, 
and that upon necessity, for if a man omitted it he was 
accounted no pious man. The Dutch eat and drink very 
plentifully at these feasts ; but I do not remember any 
music or minstrels, or monumentarii chorula mentioned 
by Apuleius, or any of the music mentioned by Ovid (De 
Fastis). Cantabis mestis tibia funeribus. So that, perhaps, 
it may be in imitation of David’s example, who, as soon 
as his child was dead, washed and anointed himself, and 
ate his bread as formerly.” 

Watson, in his ‘‘ Annals of New York,” tells us that on 
the death of Philip Livingston, in 1749, ‘‘his funeral 
regale and expenses, after the manner of the times, cost 
£500, or $1,250. On that occasion two ceremonies were 
performed, one at his manor, among his tenantry, and 
one in New York city. At eaeh place a whole pipe of 
wine was spiced for the guests. The bearers at the sev- 
eral places were presented with mourning-rings, silk 
scarfs and handkerchiefs. Theeight bearers in New York 
had each the gift of a monkey spoon (that is, having a 
monkey carved on the handle), and at the manor all the 
tenantry had the gift of a pair of black gloves and a hand- 
kerchief.” 

It was, doubtless, with a recollection of this extrava- 
gance, that his son, William Livingston, a few years later, 
in 1753, introduced the topic of the growing expensive- 
ness and waste at funerals, among the weekly essays of his 
paper, the Independent Reflector, which, in its selection 
of topics and mode of discussion, partook of the charac- 
ter of the modern newspaper, and of the Tatler and Spec- 
tator of the early years of the century. ‘‘If we consider,” 
says he, ‘‘ the manner in which this ridiculous expense is 
conducted, we shall find it a loss to the person upon 
whom it falls, without being an advantage to any. The 
scarfs and the rings are generally bestowed on the rich, 
to whose wealth they make, comparatively speaking, no 
addition ; though to the giver they prove a very consid- 
erable burden. The money squandered in liquors is often 
worse than thrown away ; it intoxicates and imbrutes 
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that noble being who prides himself in the title of ra- 
tional, and looks erect on heaven.”* 

When, more than ten years later, in 1764, a society was 
set on foot in the city ‘‘for promoting arts, agriculture 
and economy in the province of New York, in North Ame- 
rica,”’ one of the resolutions of the members was directed 
against this evil. ‘‘No-member of the society,” it was re- 
solved, ‘will put himself in mourning, and to retrench 
the ill-timed and expensive charges of our funerals, no 
member shall give any scarfs, except to the clergy, nor 
any hot wine to any person.”’} 

The custom of entertaining the mourners on these oc- 
casions was long kept up in New York, and lingered to a 
comparatively recent period in Albany, where it was less 
exposed to the innovations introduced by the mongrel 
population of New York. 

Holland, which, from the various specific preparations 
of the article, might, rather than Scotland, be called the 
“land of cakes,” has to this day for sale in its confection- 
ers’ shops its birth-cake, its wedding-cake, and its cake 
for the dead. 

The wealthy citizen of New York or Albany who sealed 
in his wine-cellar a cask of Madeira for the wedding of 
his daughter, sometimes set aside another for the enjoy- 
ment of the guests at his own burial. We have heard of 
an invitation to a funeral being accompanied by a bottle 
of wine from the stock of the departed. Dr. O’Calla- 
ghan relates an anecdote of these interments in Albany 
of so recent a date as the year 1810, when, after the burial 
of General Ten Broeck, the invited mourners ‘‘ returned 
to the family mansion, where a cask of Madeira, which 
had been stowed away by the old gentleman many years 
before, was, in accordance with the ancient usage, 
broached, for the guests ; and several hogsheads of beer 
were rolled out on the lawn in front of the house, for the 
free use of all comers.” ¢ 

There is a story told of an Irishman, a settler in the 
city, who was somewhat chagrined at not making his way 
into the good society of the place, and particularly at 
being neglected in the invitations to the funerals of the 
wealthy. At last his wife died, when he had his revenge. 
‘<Not one of them,” said he, ‘“‘shall be invited. I will 
have the funeral all to myself.” 

May Day had its season of rural festivity in New York, 
when there was dancing round the Maypole on the Bowl- 
ing Green, the only spot which might be called the pro- 
perty of the public, before the city had extended to 
make the Fields or Commons readily accessible. . We pre- 
sume it was at the Bowling Green that the May-day 
orgies were held which excited the wrath of Stuyvesant. 
It is long, however, since a Maypole was set up in New 
York. We are indebted to our Dutch forefathers, how- 
ever, for another custom of the day, which is still duly 
honored, though not at all of a holiday aspect. The gen- 
eral transfer of tenants from one house to another, under 
the system of letting by which annual leases date from 
the first of May, is an inheritance of the city from its 
forefathers—a genuine old Knickerbocker observance. 

In all civilized communities the stage, or acted drama, 
holds the highest rank among the amusements of the 
people. The reason of this is obvious. Its intellectual 
requirements on the part both of actors and audience 
raise it far above all other popular entertainments which 
partake in a much greater degree of a purely physical or 

* Independent Reflector, No. XXIX., June 14, 1753. 
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animal character. It is somewhat singular that with these 
conditions the drama should be proscribed by many well- 
meaning persons who are content to bestow their time 
and money upon lower and really grosser exhibitions. 
The explanation is afforded by a glance at the history 
of the stage itself, in the excuse furnished by it in its 
own degradation to the conscious spirit of Puritan- 
ism. Happily in New York under the English rule, a 
compensation for many disadvantages of the provincial 
system, there was an element of social culture and liberal- 
ity proceeding from and sustained by what may be termed 
the court mfluences of the royal Governor's circle, which 
included the military officers, the members of the Council, 
the clergy of the established Church of England, ‘and the 
supporters of the Administration in the Assembly. So 


when the town grew in population andthe players came, ° 


there were, spite of opposition in certain quarters, a sufii- 
cient number of cultivated persons ready to welcome 
the representatives of a stage which was then illustrated 
by the finest authorship of England, and by the splendid 
triumphs of David Garrick. 

In his paper, ‘“‘ An Historical Inquiry,” respecting the 
early introduction of the Drama in America, read before 
the New York Historical Society in 1868, the Hon. Charles 
P. Daly has conclusively established that it is to New 
York, and not to Virginia, as had been previously repre- 
sented, that we must look for the first stage representations 
in this country. As early as 1733 he finds in Bradford's 
Gazette an advertisement of the store of a merchant in 
New York ‘next door to the Play-house,” a term which, 
though disused at present, long remained a familiar de- 
signation of the theatre. He does not, however, claim 
this as a place for the performance of the regular drama ; 
but regards it as confined to puppet shows and the minor 
entertainments. 

In 1750 the authentic players made their appearance in 
the city, a company of actors from Philadelphia, who, 
having secured the consent of Governor Clinton, hired a 
room in a building belonging to the estate of Rip Van 
Dam, on the east side of Nassau Street, between Maiden 
Lane and John Street, commenced their performances on 
the 5th of March, and the words of their advertisement 
with, ‘‘ The Historical Tragedy of Richard 3rd, wrote ori- 
ginally by Shakspere, and altered by Colley Cibber, 
Esqr.” The acted drama in New York had thus a highly 
creditable beginning, the first play represented being a 
tragedy by Shakespeare ; while, a curious coincidence with 
the future triumphs of the stage in New York, the actor 
who personated Richard bore the name of Kean. The 
price of a pit-ticket to this performance was five shillings ; 
to the gallery, three shillings. The play was announced 
to begin precisely at half an hour after six o’clock ; and, 
in deference to the proprieties, no person was to be ad- 
mitted behind the scenes. The performances were held, 
it is supposed, twice a week. Among the plays acted by 
the company during the year, were The ‘Spanish 
Friar,” Farquhar's ‘‘ Beaux’ Stratagem,” Fielding’s adapt- 
ation from Moliére’s ‘‘The Mock Doctor,” Addison’s 
“Cato,” and Gay's ‘‘ Beggars’ Opera.” Otway’s “‘ Or- 
phan ” was performed for the benefit of the Charity School 
attached to Trinity Church. On occasion of the benefit 
of Mr. Kean, a complaint was made by persons who had 
bought tickets and were unable to gain admission, which 
calied forth a statement from the managers of the number 
of tickets issued. The capacity of the hause was thus 
shown : 161 pit, 10 boxes, 121 gallery, an anon of 
about 300. 

The performances were continued until July, 1751, 
including, among others than those we have’ enumer- 
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ated, Congreve’s ‘‘ Love for Love,” Rowe’s ‘‘ Fair Peni- 
tent,” The ‘Virgin Unmasked,” Mrs. Centliver’s ‘ Busy- 
body,” ‘‘ The Distressed Mother,” Lillo’s ‘‘George arn- 
well”—a pretty fair infusion, on the whole, of Engi‘sh 
drama into thé intellectual, stock on hand of old New 
York. 

Of the peculiar ability of the actors-we have no report, 
the dramatic oritic not having then been incorporated 
with the editorial staff. The company, as Judge Daly 
suggests, had ‘‘ probably played before in the Southern 
cities, having come originally from the West Indies, where, 
especially in Jamaica, theatrical companies from England 
had “been in the habit of performing for some years pre- 
viously.” As an anecdote illustrative of the times, it may 
be mentioned that Mrs. Davis, one of the actresses, pre- 
sents in her appeal to the public for an audience on ‘her 
benefit-night the circumstance of ‘‘ the play being granted 
to buy off her time.” In other words, she was one of the 
class called redemptioners, the proceeds of whose labors 
were pledged to pay the cost of their passage to the 
country. Mr. Jago also makes a similar appeal on the 
ground that he ‘‘is just out of prison.” He had, doubt- 
less, been confined for debt, creditors in that day having 
a notion that they could get their money or revenge by 
locking up a penniless wretch. One of the disbanded 
company, John Tremain, at the close of the perform- 
ances, advertised his intention to pursue his original 
business of cabinetmaker near the Long Bridge, at the 
foot of Broad Street. 

At the next Christmas holidays the Nassau Street 
Theatre was again opened by one Robert Upton, who had 
been sent in advance by the enterprising London man- 
ager William Hallam, to make arrangements for the ap- 
pearance in New York of a company of players he was 
forming to make the tour of the American provinces. 
Upton finding a stage ready for occupation in the city, 
got together a few actors, among others the cabinetmaker 
Tremain, and, faithless to his trust, discreditably opened 
the theatre for himself. 

“Othello” was performed on the 23d of December, 
and was followed by ‘‘ Venice Preserved” and the ‘‘ Pro- 
voked Husband.” The enterprise, whether from its in- 
herent dishonesty or the poverty of Upton’s makeshifts, 
was unsuccessful. His employer Hallam, meanwhile, 
waiting anxiously in London, and disconcerted at hearing 
nothing from his agent, took advantage of a favorable op- 
portunity to dispatch the company which he had formed 
in charge of his brother Lewis to Virginia. 

They arrived at York River on the 28th of June, 1752, 
and, after performing at Williamsburg with great satis- 
faction to the inhabitants for eleven months, came to 
New York in June, 1753. Hallam took with him a letter 
recommendatory from Governor Dinwiddie, in which he 
spoke highly of the personal character of the members of 
the company. On his arrival the manager, on his applica- 
tion for a license, encountered some opposition from the ~ 
City Council. This he met by an appeal to the public in 
Hugh Gaine’s New York Mercury, in which he narrated 
the incidents attending the company’s visit to America, 
including a reference to the treachery of Upton, compli- 
mented the citizens of New York by repeating the report 
he had heard of them in Virginia, as ‘‘ generous and 
polite, naturally fond of diversions rational, particularly 
those of the theatre,” and put in a plea for the respect- 
ability of the company as compared with their: theatrical 
predecessors, being ‘‘not cast in the same mold with 
them, nor in private life or in public occupation haying 
the least affinity to them.” 

‘Further objections to the company were now dropped; 
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and permission was granted to erect a new theatre on the 
site of the former building in Nassau Street. It was 
opened to the public on the 17th September, 1753, with 
Sir Richard Steele’s comedy of ‘‘ the Conscious Lovers,” 
with the ballad-farce of ‘‘Damon and Phillida,” the cast 
of the two pieces including the entire strength of the 
company : Mr. and Mrs. Hallam ; their son Lewis, after- 
ward a distinguished actor, then only a youth of thirteen ; 
their young daughter, Miss Hallam ; Rigby, who played 
first parts in both tragedy and comedy ; Adcock, the 
vocalist, with others; and Singleton, who furnished a 
prologue for the occasion. The season was a successful 
one and lasted six months, the regular days of perform- 
ance being Mondays, Wednesdays and Fridays. A great 
variety of the best comedies in the language was pro- 
duced, among others that favorite of the century, Sir 
Robert Howard’s ‘‘ Committee,” Addison’s ‘‘ Drummer,” 
with the standard classics of Gay, Congreve and Farquhar, 
Shakespeare being represented by ‘‘ Lear ”’ and ‘‘ Romeo 
and Juliet.” After leaving New York, the company visited 
Philadelphia and the West Indies, where Iewis Hallam 
died, and his widow was married to David Douglass, who 
became the manager of the company. 

Several years elapsed before it made its appearance 
again in New York. On his arrival, in 1758, Douglass 
found the former theatre in Nassau Street converted 
into a church, for the worship of a congregation of 
German Calvinists. A new building for a theatre was then 
erected on Cruger’s 
Wharf, on the East 
River, between Co- 
enties Slip and Old 
Slip. After some 
fruitless opposition 
on the part of the 
magistracy, the new 
house was opened 
on the 28th Decem- 
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left and the theatre was taken down. Another succeeded 
in 1761, built by Douglass, with the support of Governor 
Colden, on the southerly side of Beekman Street, or, as 
it was then called, in reference to the new St. George’s, 
Chapel Street. It stood a few doors below Nassau Street, 
and was opened on the 19th of November with the “ Fair 
Penitent,” followed by the ‘‘ Provoked Husband,” and on 
the 26th, an occasion worth noting in the dramatic annals 
of New York, for the first time, ‘‘ Hamlet,” the fourth of 
Shakespeare’s plays up to this date acted in New York. 
The season was continued into April, closing with a ben- 
efit to the Charity school. 

The Chapel Street Theatre does not appear after this to 
have been much renowned as the seat of the regular 
drama. Dunlap says it was destroyed in a popular move- 
ment, in 1764; but Ireland, the faithful annalist of the 
New York stage,* chronicles theatrical performances at 
the same place in 1766. At any rate, it was succeeded, 
on the return of the ‘‘Old American Company,” in 1767, 
by a new theatre on the northerly side of John Street, 
near Broadway, a building described by Dunlap “ prin- 
cipally of wood, an unsightly object, painted red, stand- 
ing about sixty feet back from the street, having a covered 
way of rough wooden material from the pavement to the 
doors. Two rows of boxes, with a pit and gallery, could 
accommodate all the playgoing people of that time, and 
yield to the sharers $800 when full, at the usual prices. 
The stage was of good dimensions; as far as memory 
serves, equal to 
that of Colman’s 
Theatre in the Hay- 
market. "+ 

This theatre was 
opened by Doug- 
lass on the 7th of 


December, 1767, 
with the ‘ Beaux 
Stratagem,” the 


manager acting 
Boniface; Henry, 
an accom plished 
Irishman, Aimzreli. 
The season contin- 
ued till the follow- 
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ing June. Young Hallem, now grown to manhood, 
distinguished himself greatly as Lord Ogleby in the 
‘*Clandestine Marriage,” and played the first - class 
comedy parts throughout “Don Felix,” ‘‘ Captain 
Plume,” ‘ Marplot,” and others, with the Shakespearean 
parts of Hamlet, Posthumus in ‘‘ Cymbeline,” Romeo, Lear, 
Macbeth and Petruchio. 
Miss Cheer—a pleasant pat- 
ronymic certainly for the 
stage—kept the promise of 
her name through many a 
kindling - part of genteel 
comedy. We find her, on 
one occasion, engaged in a 
pantomime—‘“‘Harlequin 
Vagaries ’’—at the command 
of His Excellency the Gov- 
ernor, for the entertainment 
of ten Indian warriors just 
arrived from South Carolina. 
At another time there is a 
performance of the ‘‘ Mourn- 
ing Bride,” for the benefit 
of the debtors in the City 
Jail. Dunlap mentions the 
first notice, on a play-bill of 
January, 1768, of a custom 
which was continued, he 
says, within his remem- 
brance : ‘‘ Ladies will please 
to send their servants to 
keep their places at four 
o'clock.” From four until 
six and after, he adds, the 
seats of the boxes were oc- 
cupied by blacks of every 
age, waiting until their mas- 
ters and mistresses made 
their appearance. There 
was another season of the 
company in 1769, when 
Shakespeare’s ‘‘ King John’”’ 
was played, and one night a 
distinguished amateur was 
thus announced, ‘‘ The char- 
acter of Othello to be ‘at- 
tempted by a gentleman, 
assisted by other gentlemen, 
in the characters of the 
Duke and Senators of Venice, 
from a benevolent and gen- 
erous design of encouraging 
the theatre and relieving the 
performers from some em- 
barrassment in which they 
are involved.”” There is good 
reason, says Mr. Ireland, to 
believe that this obliging 
gentleman was Major Mon- 
creiffof the Army, who after- 
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grossing struggle. The spirit of the time was against 
them as a British importation ; nor was it a season for 
sport and merrymaking, however intellectual. At least 
so thought the fathers of the nation, assembled at Phila- 
delphia in the Continental Congress when, in October, 1774, 
they passed a resolution discountenancing the extrava- 


ward repeated it in the same 

place, when it was called 

the Theatre Royal, during the British occupation of the 
city in the War for Independence. The ‘“ American 
Company” was now for several years absent from the 
city, when it reappeared at the John Street Theatre, 
in 1773, the last dramatic season preceding the Revo- 
lution. The players could scarcely have been supported 
had they remained in the country during that en- 


THE DANCES OF COLONIAL DAYS. 


gance and dissipation of public amusements, in which 
they included gaming and cock-fighting with plays and 
exhibitions of shows. The virtual command was: com- 
municated to Manager Douglass at New York by Peyton 
Randolph, the President of Congress, and by the potential 
New York Committee. The players appreciated the new 
position of affairs, and prudently avoiding any part in the 
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contest, withdrew from the seene to pass the interval of 
war among their loyal friends in the West Indies, whence 
in due time we shall find them returning to revive the 
drama in the Atlantic cities. 

So stood New York at the threshold of the Revolution ; 
the city expanded in area, increasing in population ; feel- 
ing its nascent life in its provision for religion, in the 
erection of new churches for all sects, its establishment 
of the means of higher education in its college and city 
library, its enjoyment of the dramatic literature of Eng- 
land represented by actors drawn from the boards where 
Garrick had first exhibited his wondrous mimetic powers. 
The various influences were uniting which are necessary 
to develop and strengthen municipal life. In the control 
of her civic affairs, thanks to the popular institutions of 
local self-government common to Holland and England, 


New York had cherished the germs of political life of ; « 


which the higher forms of national administration are but 
the development. The easy struggles of her Assembly 
with the weak and irregular pretensions of kingly author- 
ity, confused by frequent changes of royal officers pro- 
mulgating decrees alike without the spirit of freedom or 
the power of despotism ; an utterly selfish system of 
commercial restrictions, the traditional policy of England 
formally incorporated in her government at the period of 
her first possession of the colony, with an imposition of 
customs so sweeping and ungenerous that both united 
in the demoralization of trade, compelled evasion, and 
taught contempt for the home authority which was ever 
ineffectually seeking to enforce them ; the consciousness 
of a growing manhood disdainful of the many petty, 
social vexations, the contumely, insults and oppressions 
of provincial life—all these, in various degrees, invigor- 
ated by the unflinching discussion of the principles of 
liberty in England herself, in New York as elsewhere 
throughout the country, were causes in operation, the 
result of which was to be written in one word—Inde- 
pendence. 

We have marked the close of the Seven Years War with 
the Treaty of Paris as the beginning of a new era for the 
American colonies. They had been taught their strength 
in their capacity for bearing arms and their ability, in the 
increase of their wealth, to keep an army in the field. A 
noble self-respect was engendered in the minds of the 
people by the magnitude of the work they had, after so 
many preliminary trials of their own, shared in accom- 
plishing ; in the conquest of Canada, no less than secur- 
ing the virtual dominion of North America, from the Pole 
to the Gulf of Mexico, to their race and lineage ; and 
everywhere in the northern Provinces stood forth repre- 
sentative men, educated by the conflict in civil and mili- 
tary life, at their head Washington and Franklin. 

Such-was America, emerging from the war with France. 
What was the conduct of England at this crisis? We 
find her statesmen pausing after the struggle,. to take 
stock, as it were, of the national resources. Debt had 
been incurred, and means were to be provided for its 
payment. A standing army of twenty regiments was to 
be ‘kept up in America: how should it be supported ? 
The provinces had proved themselves comparatively rich, 
and England, forgetting that it was in her cause, blind 
also to the strengtt ua importance they had thus ac- 
quired, resolved, in a new and unprecedented way, to 
impose taxation upon them. The charter rights and 
common-law liberties which had been conceded to her 
colonies in their infancy when they were weak, were set 
at naught for the enactment of more stringent and ob- 
noxious measures when they were strong. Hitherto when 
money had been wanted for the support of officials or the 


purposes of war, it had been asked for by a royal requisi- 
tion, and granted at the will of a popular representative 
Assembly. New York, in particular, had always been 
jealous in keeping the control of the civil list. It was a 
constant subject of altercation with the successive royal 
Governors, who were never able to succeed in securing a 
permanent salary independent of the will of the people. 
The money was always granted with an eye to the public 
interest, and aggressive Governors were thus held in 
wholesome restraint. Now there was a new power to be 
interposed—the British Parliament. 

In April, 1764, Grenville, the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer, announced his intention at the next session to 
bring in a Bill imposing a stamp tax upon the colonies, 
and about the same time an Act was passed modifying 
and extending the navigation laws, with new restrictions 
pon trade and an increase of customs duties, particularly 
on wines. Seizures were to be adjusted in admiralty 
courts over which the people had no control. The full 
force of the navy on the American coast was to be em- 
ployed with summary powers in the hindrance or pre- 
vention of smuggling, which, under extravagant and 
absurd prohibitions, had become a regular branch of 
trale. The customs, if enforced, would harass the 
traders and pinch the consumers ; the Stamp Act, if once 
admitted, would open the door for endless oppression 
and tyranny. 

In itself, a stemp tax properly administered is cer- 
tainly not the most onerous of the many impositions by 
which money may be raised from the people for public 
purposes. It follows gencrally transactions on which 
there may be supposed to be a profit, may easily be grad- 
uated to their importance, and, widely diffused, is capable 
of the minutest division in amount of all government 
levies. The present generation in the United States, un- 
accustomed to its use, with a traditionary hatred of its 
very name as the symbol of British colonial oppression, 
has, with little mconvenience, accepted it in its most 
widely extended application. Nor was it, as a financial 
scheme, entirely unfamiliar to the colonists of New York 
at the time of its threatened imposition by Great Britain. 
Governor Cosby, in 1734, proposed to the Assembly a tax 
on legal instrnments and conveyances, as a source of rev- 
enue, and Lieutenant-governor Clarke, in 1744, planned 
a similar scheme of taxation, to be established by Parlia~ 
ment. 

In communicating the latter suggestion to the Duke of 
Newcastle, Governor Clinton, with a sagacity truly pro- 
phetic, took occasion to say that the people in North 
America were quite strangers to any duty but such as 
they raised themselves, and were such a scheme to take 
place without their knowledge, it might prove of danger- 
ous consequence to His Majesty’s interest. * 

Lieutenant-governor Delancey, after the defeat of Brad- 
dock, in 1755, proposed to the Assembly a stamp duty for 
the support of the Provincial troops in the field ; and the 
following year the Assembly itself engaged in legislation 
on the subject of establishing a stamp-office in the colony. 
There was all the difference, however, as Mr. Dawson, 
who has traced these historical circumstances, suggests, 
between the right of the local Assembly to devise a 
Money Bill for the colony, and the claim of Parliament 
to do the same thing. ’’t 

Both the proposed Stamp Act and the new regulations 
of trade were business questions, and were understood at 
a glance by the practical merchants of New York ; while 
opposition to them was singularly divested, in the popu- 
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lar mind, of any breach of loyalty. It was not a question 
directly between King and people, as the old requisitions 
had virtually run, but between one portion and another 
of the people themselves. The exclusive representatives 
of the British people in Parliament proposed to tax at 
will the people of America who had no representatives in 
Parliament. Loyalty was thrown to the winds in this 
issue. A cold impersonal institution was substituted for 
a flesh-and-blood sovereign. The question thus came 
up before America on the grounds of right and interest. 
It was to be discussed on principles of law. The leading 
men of the country being generally of the legal profes- 
sion, were well trained in logical discussion and were 
ready for the issue. No taxation without representation, 
became the popular watchword ; in other words, We who 
pay the taxes must, for motives which we think suffi- 
cient, impose them on ourselves. 

Grenville’s Stamp Act was deferred to another year, to 
give the Provinces the opportunity to acquiesce in it, or 
suggest some other mode of taxation by Parliament, the 
principle being fully resolved upon. This tentative 
policy, determined to wound, yet hesitating to strike, 
though it had in it an element of good nature, proved in 
reality an invitation to opposition from the colonies, 
which immediately responded to the challenge. New 
York lost not an instant. On the arrival of the packet 
in June bringing news of the new customs duties, the 
citizens at once began to plan the defeat of the measure 
by threatening to dispense with the use of the articles 
upon which the imposts were laid, while the dangerous 
precedent of the stamp tax was clearly seen and de- 
nounced. The Assembly of the Province at its meeting 
in October »oldly addressed the House of Lords, in a 
memorial to be forwarded through its agent in London, 
asserting the absolute right to ‘‘exemption from the 
burden of ungranted and involuntary taxes—the grand 
principle of every free state, without which, vested in 
themselves, exclusive of all others, there can be no liberty, 
no happiness, no security ; inseparable from the very idea 
of property, the natural right of mankind.” With this 
was coupled the fullest recognition of the power of 
Parliament over the trade of the whole empire, which, 
however, it was declared, should be exercised with regard 
to the interests of the colonists. 

A distinction at the outset was thus made between in- 
ternal and what may be called external taxes, but it was 
soon proved by the arguments in Parliament that the 
principle was the same. If Parliament, argued Gren- 
ville, was a sufficiently representative body to decree 
customs duties and navigation laws, it could impose in- 
ternal taxes. So America, to be logical, must widen its 
ground to a more radical and revolutionary issue. Lieu- 
tenant-governor Colden, then presiding at New York, 
sought to explain the action of the Assembly to the Home 
authorities by attributing it largely to the interests of 
the great privileged landowners in the Province who had 
seats in that body, and who feared lest the imposition of 
a land tax, which was also talked of, might disturb the 
immunities of their excessive territorial possessions. He 
also represented that the Assembly was influenced by an 
association of lawyers, ‘‘a profession,” says he, ‘‘ whose 
power is greatly strengthened by enlarging the powers of 
the popular side of the Government and by depreciating 
the powers of the Crown.” Colden complains, too, of 
their “‘licensious, abusive weekly papers,” the lawyers, 
in fact, furnishing the spirit to the journals of the time.* 

* Lieutenant-governor Colden to the Lords of Trade, Col. Doc., 
VII. 653. To the Earl of Halifax, Feb. 224 and 27th, 1765, ib. 705- 
710, 


Simultaneously with the adoption of the memorial by 
the Assembly, a resolution was passed, on the Ith o1 
October, ordering that the committee appointed to ecr- 
respond with the London agent ‘‘be also a ccmmittce 
during the recess of the House to write to and correspond 
with the several Assemblies, or committees of Assemblies, 
on this continent, on the subject matter of the Act com- 
monly called the Sugar Act ; of the Act restraining paper 
bills of credit in the colonies from being a legal tender ; 
and ef the several other Acts of Parliament lately passed, 
with relation to the trade of the northern colonies ; and 
also on the subject of the impending dangers which 
threaten the colonies of being taxed by laws to be passed 
in Great Britain.” Robert R. Livingston, John Cruger, 
Mayor of the City and Speaker of the House ; Philip 
Livingston, William Bayard, and Leonard Lispenard, were 
the committee. The first committee of correspondence 
with the colonies on the subject of the wrongs which led 
to the Revolution thus originated with New York.* We 
shall see that its exertions were attended with the most 
important results. 

Spite of these countless protests and warnings from the 
press and legislative bodies of America, and the efforts of 
the agents of the Provinces in London besieging the 
doors of Parliament, in March, 1765, the Stamp Act had 
passed both Houses, and received the royal sanction by 
commission, the King, then suffering from a fit of in- 
sanity, being incapable of signing the paper. The Ist of 
November was fixed to begin its operation in the Pro- 
vinces. To soothe the Americans the ‘‘ distributors” were 
to be chosen from their own people, a palliative which 
only served as a fresh irritation to the sensitive colonists, 
who, under these circumstances, looked upon any one 
who would undertake the office not merely as an op- 
pressor, but a traitor to themselves. The appointments. 
which were made during the Summer in the various 
Provinces consequently became the signal of riot and 
intimidation. 

A new force, generated by the aggressions of Parlia- 
ment, was springing up in the Provinces—the organized 
people. Hitherto, opposition to the decrees of England 
had taken the form of legislative protests or of theoretical 
discussions. Now it was to assume the more practical 
form of personal coercion and revolutionary violence. 
The obnoxious Stamp Act, denouneed by the ablest and 
best of the land, was to be resisted vi ef armis. Reason 
had done its work ; foree was to eome upon the stage. 
Representatives of the people appeared ready to act. A 
critical form of aggression had given them a cause, and 
the eloquence of Barré in Parliament gave them a name : 
‘‘The Sons of Liberty.” Earnest, faithful leaders, heralds 
of democracy, led on this popular organization, which 
drew in its train a body of persons existing in every large: 
community, ready for deeds of frolic violence, well con- 
tent to espouse a popular cause, especially if it be digni- 
fied with the name of religion and patriotism. American 
life was rife with these administrators of popular justice. 
Boston abounded with them, and the class throve vigor- 
ously in New York. 

The Boston mob led the way, on the 14th of August, 
with the rough handling of the stamp-officer, Oliver, hang- 
ing him in effigy, with a boot, the popular emblem of Lord 
Bute, to the ‘‘ Liberty Tree,” and in the evening parading 
the image through the State House on a bier, with the ery 
of ‘Liberty and property--no stamps,” and burning the 
figure at Fort Hill, with the materials of an unfinished 
building belonging to him—which they had demolished, 


* Dawson’s ‘Sons of Liberty,” 60-64, 
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by-the-way, on the report that it:was intended for the sale 
of the stamps. The orgie of the night was concluded with 
an assault on the house of Oliver and the destruction of 
the furniture. Fortunate in escaping personal violence 
by flight from his dwelling, Oliver next day resigned his 
office. The prospect of similar outrage was quite as suc- 
cessful in driving the new officials from their posts in 
New Jersey, Maryland, and Connecticut. Zacharias Hood, 
the Maryland “distributor,” took refuge in New York. 
His presence at the King’s Arms Tavern was the signal 
for a demand for his resignation by the ‘‘ Sons of Liberty.” 
Colden for a time gave him shelter in the Fort. The 
coveted renunciation of his post was extorted at last. 
James McEvers, who had early received the appvoint- 
ment in New York, took the hint and resigned. We may 
trace the subsequent events connected with the Stamp 


move in the matter, and was resolutely seconded by that of 
South Carolina. New York was represented by the com- 
mittee of the previous year (there having been no recent 
meeting of the Assembly to choose delegates) headed by 
Robert R. Livingston and John Cruger; among others 
of distinction, there were present James Otis, from Massa- 
chusetts ; John Dickenson, from Pennsylvania ; William 
S. Johnson, from Connecticut; Thomas McKean and 
Cesar Rodney, from Delaware; Lynch, Gadsder and 
Rutledge, from South Carolina; Timothy Ruggles, of 
Massachusetts, was appointed president. The committee 
sat for fourteen days, and adopted a Declaration of Rights, 
written by Cruger; a Petition to the King, written by 
R. R. Livingston ; and a Memorial to both Houses of 
Parliament, the work of James Otis; in which it was 
clearly and forcibly maintained that the imposition of 


THE NEW YORK HOSPITAL. 


Act in the city in the official correspondence of Colden. 
Conscious of the storm hurtling in the air, hearing its 
reverberations in the adjacent Provinces, he sought to 
prepare for its descent in his own jurisdiction. At the 
beginning of September he applied to General Gage, who 
had command in the colonies, with his headquarters at 
New York, to supply him with such a military force as 
might “ effectually discourage all opposition to the law.” 
The garrison at the Fort was accordingly strengthened, 
and Major James, who was in command of the royal 
regiment of artillery in the city, presently ordered in 
some fieldpieces and howitzers, with a supply of stores 
and ammunition. 

The month of October was signalized by the meeting in 
New York of delegates from nine colonies, sent in accord- 
ance with a suggestion of the Committee of Correspond- 
ence appointed by the New York Assembly a year before. 
The Legislature of Massachusetts had been the first to 


taxes in the colonies exclusively rested with their own 
legislatures, as the only practicable representatives of the 
people. 

The action of this New York Stamp Congress of 1765, 
the herald of the Revolutionary Congress at Philadelphia 
of 1774, was fully indorsed by the Colonial Legislatures. 
It was a case where unanimity was indispensable. The 
legal tenure of property was in countless instances to be 
affected by the Stamp Act—it must either be accepted 
or rejected wholly. 

As October wore on, the press was busy circulating in- 
flammatory papers denouncing the enforcement of the 
Act. Colden, to protect the expected vessel bringing the 
stamps, stationed a sloop at Sandy Hook, a frigate mid- 
way, and the Corentry ship-of-war before the town. The 
Edward, Captain Davis, was thus on her arrival on the 
23d, after a passage of nine weeks from London and 
forty-five days from Falmouth, brought in safety under 
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the guns of the Fort. The night after, papers were 
posted upon the doors of every public office, and at the 
corners of the streets, written in a large, bold hand : ‘‘ Pro 
Patria. The first Man that either distributes or makes 
use of Stampt Paper, let him take care of his House, 
Person and Effects. Vox Populi. We Dare.” 

The Council was then summoned for their advice as to 
the best method of landing the stamps ; but they excused 
themselves from taking part in the matter, on the plea 
that they were not a full board, and that if they detained 
the ship they would expose themselves to an action at 
law:for damages by every man who had goods on board. 
The stamps being stored at the bottom of the hold, it was 
necessary to remove the cargo to get at them. The Coun- 
cil advised the employment of a sloop for the purpose, 
‘“but no sloop 
would be 
hired at any 
rate for this 
service,” and 
to press a 
sloop, adds 
Colden, would 
give the 
enemy an op- 
portunity to 
begin a riot. 
He according- 
ly called to 
his aid the 
captains of 
the King’s 
ships, and so 
the papers 
were quietly 
landed at 
noonday, and 
carried to the 
Fort. 


THE OLD WALTON HOUSE, PEARL STREET, 
IN MODERN TIMES, 


A few days after, on the 31st, the merchants of the city 
held a meeting at Burns’s Coffee-house, and resolved not 
to import or receive any more goods from England unless 
the obnoxious Act was repealed. A Committee of Corre- 
spondence was appointed, taken from the leaders of the 
“Sons of Liberty ’— John Lamb, Isaac Sears, Gershom 
Mott, William Wiley and Thomas Robinson. Lamb was. 
born in the city, and was destined, as a soldier and civi- 
lian, to become honorably distinguished in the War of 
the Revolution and the subsequent history of the State. 
Isaac Sears, a native of Connecticut, and a merchant in the- 
city, came immediately into notice as an active partici- 
pant in the stirring events of the times. In the pre- 
liminary scenes of the Revolution we shall find him 
‘‘wielding at will the fierce democracy.” 

There was only one thing to be done ; the issue of the 
stamps must be prevented. The anxiously-awaited 1st of 
November was a day of popular agitation throughout the: 
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Provinces, and a memorable one in the City of New York. 
‘The town, eager with expectation, was crowded with sea- 
men from the ships in the harbor and with people from 
the vicinity. The walls were placarded with denuncia- 
tions of any one who should use the stamps. An anony- 
mous letter addressed to Colden, threatening him that if, 
in case of disturbance, he should carry out his “‘ design or 
menace to fire upon the town, he would be hanged like 
Porteus upon & signpost, as a memento to all wicked 
governors,’ was put up during the day at the Coffee- 
house, and at evening delivered at the gate of the Fort. 
The course to be taken by the press was watched with 
much interest. Would the conductors bid defiance to 
the law, and send out their newspapers as usual without 
the requisite stamps, or would they avoid the issue by 
discontinuing their publication? To assist in the deter- 
mination of this question, a letter, signed John Hampden, 
proceeding denbtless from the Sons of Liberty, addressed 
to Holt, the publisher of the New York Gazette, was 
thrown in at the window of his office, appealing to him as 
a friend of liberty to continue his paper regardless of the 
Act, with a decided intimation that otherwise his house, 
person and effects. would be in imminent danger. Holt’s 
paper, which was published weekly, appeared as usual 
on the following Thursday. I¢ was particularly devoted 
to the popular cause. 

The excitement of the day found vent at its close in a 
meeting, held at the Commons, now the popular gathering- 
place. A demonstration, after the Boston fashion in the case 
of Oliver, was resolved upon. How it was carried out, Col- 
den himself, not without a touch of pathos, informs us in 
his official communication addressed a few days after to 
Secretary Conway, to whom the charge of the American 
department had fallen. ‘On the evening of the first,” 
he writes, ‘‘the mob began to collect together, and after 
it became dark they came up to the Fort gate with a great 
number of torches, and a scaffold on which two images 
were placed—one to represent the Governor in his gray 
hairs, and the other, the devil by his side. This scaffold, 
with the images, was brought up within eight or ten feet 
of the gate, with the grossest ribaldry from the mob. As 
they went from the gate they broke open my coach-house, 
took my chariot out of it, and carried it round the town 
with the images, and returned to the Fort gate, from 
whence they carried them to an open place where they 
had erected a gibbet, within a hundred yards of the Fort 
gate, and there hung up the images. After hanging some 
time, they were burnttin a fire prepared for the purpose, 
together with my chariot, a single-horse chair, and two 
sledges—our usual carriages when snow is on the ground 
—which they took out of my-coach-house. While this 
was doing, a great number of gentlemen of the town, if 
they can be called so, stood around to observe the outrage 
on their King’s Governor. The garrison was at the same 
time on the ramparts with preparation sufficient to de- 
stroy them, but not a single return in words or otherwise 
was made from any man in the Fort while this egregious 
insult was performing.” * 

A Boston newspaper of the day supplies an additional 
item or two: Colden’s effigy held in its right hand a 
stamped bill-of-lading, a drum at the back, and on the 
breast was affixed a paper with the inscription, ‘The 
rebel drummer in the year 1745,” in allusion to some 
alleged early participation in the fortunes of the Pre- 
tender, though at the date given Colden was in America. 
The bonfire, under the muzzle of the Fort guns, was at 
the Bowling Green, the wooden fence of which supplied 
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| and a demand for indemnity. 


materials for the conflagration. The forbearance of Col- 
den and the military officers under these acts of violence 
and defiance was certainly very creditable to their modera- 
tion. The policy of endurance by the Government is 
noticeable throughout all these high-handed transactions. 
The philosophical mind of Colden must have been severely 
tried by these indignities. 

Not content with this destruction of the property of the 
Governor on the Stamp Act Day, the mob proceeded the 
same night to the residence of Major James, at the Vaux- 
hall Gardens, and made another bonfire of the contents 
of his house, drinking and throwing away the stock of 
wines and liquors, destroying much valuable furniture, 
with many articles of taste and luxury, and despoiling the 
gardens and summer-houses. The provocation to this 
attack was not merely the part James had taken in 
strengthening the garrison and works at the Fort, but 
certain expressions he had used in defiance of the Sons of 
Liberty, threatening that ‘“‘he would cram the stamps 
down their throats with the end of his sword,” and that 
“if they attempted to rise, he would drive them all out 
of town, for a pack of rascals, with four-and-twenty men.” 
James, who was in the Fort at the time of this outrage 
on his property, presently left for London with dispatches 
from Colden, carrying with him the story of his wrongs, 
He subsequently received 
compensation both from the Home Government and the. 
New York Assembly. Colden, who had devoted his life 
to the state, applied in vain for pecuniary redress, while 
the opposition in the Legislature invidiously voted a 
liberal sum to the foreign officer. 

Colden the next day publicly declared that he would 
do nothing with the stamps which he still had with him 
in the Fort, but would leave the matter for the action of 
the new Governor, Sir Henry Moore, who was then shortly 
expected. <A few days after the packages were delivered 
to the Mayor and Common Council, and deposited in the 
City Hall. In all the transactions of business the Stamp 
Act was resolutely ignored. 

Governor Moore, who arrived early in November, bring- 
ing with him a further installment of stamps, taking 
advice of the Council, adopted of necessity a conciliatory 
policy, announcing his attention not to enforce the Act, 
and ordering the discontinuance of the military prepara- 
tions at the Fort. For this he was greeted by a joyful 
manifesto by the Sons of Liberty, who, as Holt’s paper 
records, ‘‘met in great numbers in the Fields, where they 
erected a pyramid and inscriptions to his honor, and one 
of the grandest bonfires ever exhibited in the city.’ 
Though action was suspended by the Government, the 
Sons of Liberty in New York did not relax their vigil- 
ance, keeping up a correspondence with the affiliated 
associations in the southern Provinces, and with their 
agent, Nicholas Ray, in London. 

It was impossible that Parliament should remain insen- 
sible of the impolicy of its action. The repeal of the Act 
was recommended by Conway and authoritatively urged 
by Pitt. On the 22d of February, 1766, it was repealed 
by the House of Commons, by a vote of 275 against 167. 
The following month the Bill passed the Lords by a sim- 
ilar vote, and was reluctantly signed by the King at 
Westminster. 

News of the repeal was brought to Boston by one of 
Hancock’s ships, on the 16th of May, and reached New 
York on the 20th. An enthusiastic meeting was held at 
noon the following day in the Fields, a royal salute waa 
fired, the patriots dined together at Howard’s ; ‘‘ at every 
loyal toast even cannon was fired.” ana at night thera 
were two great bonfires in the Fields, and ‘‘ the whole 
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city was more generally and beautifully illuminated than 
ever was known before upon any other occasion.” * 
The approaching King’s birthday, the 4th of June, 


afforded another opportunity for a festal demonstration, ' 


which was not lost sight of. The people again assembled 
in the Fields round a flagstaff which they had erected for 
the occasion, bearing the inscription, ‘‘ The King, Pitt 
and Liberty.” An ox was roasted whole, twenty-five bar- 
rels of strong ‘beer were broached and a hogshead of rum 
was converted into punch. Twenty-five tar-barrels were 
hung to a lofty-pole for an illumination, cannon-were dis- 
charged, ‘God Save the King” was played by the band, 
and the royal standard was displayed, the Governor, 
Council and civic authorities attending the festivities. + 

Nor did the expressions of loyalty and gratitude end 
here. The Assembly, the same month, resolved upon 
the erection in the city of an eqnestrian statue of 
George III., and in cumpliance with the request of a 
meeting of cifizens, of a statue of William Pitt, whose 
eloquence in.her cause had gained him, spite of his.con- 
servatism, the admiration and affection of revolutionary 
America. Both these statues were set up in the city in 
IT70; that of the King, said to have been the first eques- 
trian statue of His Majesty erected, was the work of 
Wilton, .of‘London. It was made of lead, and gilded. It 
‘was placed in the Bowling Green. The statue of Pitt, of 
marble, a.standing fignre in Roman habit, holding in one 
hand a scroll, on which was written ‘“‘Articuli Magne 
Charie Liberiatum,” was erected in Wall Street, at the 
intersection of William Street. 

The repeal of the Stamp Act, though attended by these 
ebullitions of royalty, proved but a hollow truce. The 
Act itself carried with it the seeds of disaffection, for it 
was accompanied by another declaratory of the absolute 
power of Parliament over America. There were also the 
obnoxious trade regulations and imposts, and the clause 
of the Mutiny Act, not, indeed, billeting the royal troops 
upon the inhabitants, but requiring certain necessaries :to 
be provided for their support. The latter proved an 
early occasion of difficulty between the Government and 
the New York Assembly. The representatives were dis- 
trustful of a standing army, and a positively hostile feel- 
ing was growing up between the.soldie=y and the people 
of the town. This was soon exhibited in a continued 
series of acts of bravado and defiance, threatening and 
frequently provoking personal conflict, the-seene of .con- 
tention being the now consecrated gathering-ground of 
the patriots, the Fields—the present City Hall Park. 

The flagstaff which the Sons of Liberty had set up on 
the King’s birthday in honor of Pitt and freedom, in 
gratitude for the repeal of the Stamp Act, remained a 
trophy of victory in front of the Barra¢ks ‘for the royal 
troops, erected along the line of the present Chanibers 
Street. Some soldiers of the regiment quartered there, 
on the night of the 10th of August, cut down the pole. 
The next day the people met on:the spot to-erect-another, 
when they were attacked by an armed party from the 
Barracks and dispersed, several being seriously wounded, 
among them the champion of the people, Isaac Sears. 
Complaint was brought before the Mayor, with little 
result other than the altercation and increase of resent- 
ment usual in such cases. A new flagstaff was a few days 
after erected, after a short interval to be cut down and 
succeeded by another, which was suffered to’ .remain 
during the Winter. 


*Holt’s Gazette and Post Boy, May 22d, 1776, cited by Dawson, 
“The Park and its Vicinity,” 1855. 
+ Leake’s “ Life of General Lamb,” p. 28, 
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With the Spring came the anniversary of the repeal of 


the Stamp Act, the 18th of March, which was duly cele- 


brated with customary ceremonies at the Liberty Pole, 
followed by a dinner with patriotic toasts at Bardin’s. 
This revival of popular enthusiasm exasperated the 
soldiers, who that night cut down the pole, now fully 
established as the emblem of freedom, and the next day 
another was promptly set up,.secured with iron bands 
against the axes of its assailants. In the night an unsuc- 
cessful attempt was made to blow it up with gunpowder. 
A guard wag then set by the people for its protection, and 
the soldiers who came in the night intent upon its destruc- 
tion were repulsed. Two other ineffectual assaults were 
made, when an officer of the King’s forces interposed, and 
the pole had rest for nearly three years. 

Meanwhile there was much uneasiness in public affairs. 
The Assembly, for their qualified opposition to the re- 
quirements of the Mutiny Bill, were prohibited by Parlia- 


ment from passing any Jaw(till the Act was complied with ; 


and among other obnoxious measures, a Bill, introduced 
by Charles Townshend, was passed, imposing new duties 
on tea, glass, and other articles imported into the colo- 
nies. The question of submission to these edicts now 
became the leading one of the times, and the reception of 
the tea was as imperatively forbidden by the popular 
verdict as had been that of the hated stamps. Non-im- 
portation agreements were made, and, so far as New York, 
where they originated, was concerned, were faithfully 
kept by her merchants. All this was instruction in the 
lesson of union, and a preparation for the great work of 
the future. Leading men of the Province, indeed, were 
planning a union of the colonies in an American Parlia. 
ment, composed of delegates from the several Legis- 
latures, for the protection of the common liberties. It 
was, says Bancroft, ‘the cardinal policy of New York.” * 

The New York ‘Chamber of Commerce, an institution 
which has :preserveil:to our own times its high character 
as a representative body, composed of the most. distin- 
guished -merchants of the city, had its origin at this 
period. Tt was organized in April, 1768, for the purpose, 
as.is:recorded in the ‘first entry in its register, of ‘‘ pro- 


‘moting:and encouraging commeree, supporting industry, 


adjusting disputes relative to trade and navigation, and 
procuring such laws and regulations as may be found 
necessary for ‘the benefit of traile in general.” Its first 
president was. John‘Cruger, an .honore(l name in the co- 
lonial |history, Mayor of the city, Speaker of the Assem- 


‘bly, and, as we hawe seen, Delegate to the Congress of 


the Colonies helil:in 1765. The list of the early officers 
and menibers of ‘the asso¢iation includes Elias Des- 
brosses, Theophylus ‘Bache, ‘William Walton, Isaac Low, 
Anthony Van ‘Dant,.and others, identified as well-with the 
political .as:with the comercial annals of New York.+ 

Coming ‘into existence at a great political crisis that 
convulseil ‘the world, the New ‘York.Chamber of Com- 
merce has eontinued to gather.on its rolls the noblest 
mereantile names of the great ¢ity. 


* “Baneroft's: History,” ¥I., 308-386. 


+ The-records:of the Society have-been preserved with singular 
fidelity through the vicissitudes of mere than a century. The late 
Cherles King,.in- an address before the: Histerical Society, in 1848, 
was the first to bring to the notice ofithe public the interesting 
material. illustrative of the progress ofthe city to be found in these 
records, the colonial portion ofwhich has been published in full, 
with a series of valuable historieal and biographical sketches 
of the leading members of the Society of that-era, by John Austin 
Stevens, Jr., seeretary of the association. His suecessor, Mr. 
George Wilson, in the volume of the Society’s report for 1870, has 
continued: the narrative of Dr, King to that year. 
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THE MOURNER BY THE DEAD. 


A DARK DEED. 


By ETTA W. PIERCE. 


CHarTtER XXI.—ConrTINUED. 


At a late hour the troupe separated for the night. 
Regnault alone lingered. Whistling a line of ‘‘ Maud,” 
he stepped into the living room, where Mercy Poole and 
her maid Polly still waited. 

Pontius Pilate leaped up from the hearthrug, spit vi- 
ciously at the intruder, and vanished in a distant corner. 
Robespierre cocked his one ear, switched his stump of a 
tail, and took refuge under his mistress’s chair, followed 
by all the Borgias. Regnault drew back in mock ajarm. 

‘¢ Heaven above!” he cried; ‘‘ what have we here? A 
legion of cats, and all gone mad !” 

*“*You see my family,” answered Mercy Poole, dryly. 
** Who says that felines have no intelligence? Now, I 
find them wonderful readers of character. These distrust 
you at sight. They say plainly—there’s something wrong 
about this man.” 

Regnault threw himself into a chair and laughed. 

*‘ Amazing creatures ! Something is wrong with most 
of us, I fancy. Landlady, do you chance to know a 
family named Greylock—natives and nabobs of Black- 
port ?’ 
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Polly had just started for the kitchen. At these words 
she stopped, turned back unobserved, and began to ar- 
range the room for the night. 

** Yes,” assented Mercy Poole, with a keen look at the 
questioner, ‘‘I know the Greylocks—do you?” 

He drew a cigar-case from his pocket. 

“Permit me to light a weed ? Thanks. I once had a 
slight acquaintance with one or two members of the 
family.” 

‘Not the young heiress ?”’ said Mercy Poole, sharp as 
knife. 

‘Oh, dear, no!” 

‘©The old man, then ?” 

‘‘ Heaven forbid !” 

‘‘There’s no other save the pretty widow—Robert 
Greylock’s relic.” 

He blew out a cloud of cigar-smoke, and watched it 
curl in delicate rings above his head. 

‘‘T knew her—a mere trifle—years ago. 
at swordpoints with her father-in-law. 
they seem to be harmonious,” 
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“The child reconciled them. Godfrey Greylock gives 
“her a handsome income.” 

‘“‘Ah! It was somewhere in this vicinity, was it not, 
that her husband killed himself ?” 

Mercy Poole’s face changed. 

‘He was found dead,’ she answered. 

He puffed silently for a moment, then broke into a 
Jaugh. 

“‘E have good cause to remember that fellow! When I 
heard of his demise I was, as Mr. Samuel Pepys would 
say—mightily pleased.” 

“« What!” cried Mercy Poole. 

“Oh, I owed him a grudge, you see! The very day 
before his suicide he gave me the soundest thrashing I 
ever received in my life.” 

A blank silence followed this frank confession. Then 
Mercy Poole started up, “outrageously tall, from her 
chair. 

‘He gave you a thrashing the day before he died ?” she 
repeated slowly, bending her black looks on Regnault ; 
**and you held a grudge against him for it ?” 

“6 Yes. ” 

That sounds sinister, for Robert Greylock did not 
commit suicide—he was murdered.” 

“Ts that so ?” he answered, in an unmoved tone ; ‘‘who 
murdered him ?” 

“*No one knows.” 

‘*And probably no one cares at this late day,” drawled 
Regnault, knocking the ashes from his cigar. 

‘‘Yes, there’s. one who cares; even after seventeen 
years. ” 

“Then, by Jove? Greylock was more fortunate than 
his fellows. A shorter period. suffices to blot most of us 
from’ the memory of our nearest and dearest.” 

She clinched her strong, brown hands. 

‘‘The hour will come when that deed will be sifted by 
God’s justice, and the murderer brought to the light of 
day.” 

‘Great is thy faith, oh, landlady,” laughed Regnault. 
‘**Murder will out’ is an exploded proverb. In these 
latter days men have consigned it to a well-merited ob- 
livion, The ways of justice are now so crooked that it is 
hard to pursue the guilty along them. The murderer 
who has been able to elude detection for seventeen years 
must be a consummate idiot to allow himself to be caught 
mow !” 

With masculine violence Mercy Poole brought down 
her hands on the chair from which she had arisen. 

‘See here! you told me your name, sir, but I have 
forgotten it.” 

“* Regnault.” 

‘It’s a strange one to me.” 

“Without doubt, madam.” 

‘“Where were you,” she demanded, steadily, ‘on the 
night of Robert Greylock’s death ?” 

He stared, then laughed. 

“Are you trying to fix the fellow’s murder on me, 
woman ? I was many a mile from this place at the time 
it occurred, and faith ! though I detested Greylock with 
my whole heart, his untimely taking-off proved to be the 
greatest misfortune of my life. No, no !” with a shrug of 
the shoulders, ‘‘ I give you my word that J was ‘not the 
person who killed him.” 

‘‘You evade my question,” she cried ; 
I say, on the night of his death ?” 

‘‘That’s no concern of yours, landlady—you force me 
to be discourteous against my will. Now,” rising, with 
a prodigious yawn, and tossing away his cigar, “‘ the hour 
grows late, and I'll get to bed.” 


‘where were you, 


“Stay !’’ said Mercy Poole ; ‘‘just one thing more. If 
the public hadn’t been so quick to believe the suicide 
story, there was a person who would have fallen at once 
under black suspicion—nothing could have saved lim, 
you may be sure.” 

He did not want to ask the question, but her eyes com- 
pelled him. 

“Who was that ?” 

‘‘The man who ran away with Robert Greylock’s wife.” 

He kicked Ravaillac and Charlotte Corday out of his 
way, and walked to the door. 

“Poor devil! I'll warrant he was well punished for 
that folly !” said Regnault, sirily. ‘‘He must have been 
an enterprising fellow to kill the husband in Blackport, 
and elope with the wife from Boston, at one and the same 
hour. Madam, it is plain that you are no detective.” 

He beckoned suddenly to Polly. She followed him 
quickly into the passage. 

‘‘Do you know the road to Greylock Woods, girl ?” 

“Yes, sir.” 

‘«T wish to send a message to the young lady there.” 

“‘T'll take it, sir.” 

‘* Bless you, my dear! For your sake I'll forgive that 
fellow with the fists—your lover, I enppose ene assailed 
me in this place to-night.” 

She shivered back a step. 

“Oh, no—no! Not my lover—don’t. say that !” 

‘‘He is a precious idiot, then,” said Regnault, gayly. 
‘“‘In the morning I will put into your hand a letter which 
you must deliver to Miss Greylock herself—no other 
person, mind! It will not be safe for you to play any 
tricks upon me.” 

‘‘T would scorn to do that, sir.” 

‘* Miss Greylock will doubtless give you an answer to 
bring back to me—I shall remain at the inn to-morrow. 
Be sure and say nothing of this matter to your Amazon 
mistress.” 

‘* No, sir.” 

That was all. Regnault went off up the stairs. Polly 
turned back into the living-room, but it was empty now 
of everything save the cats. 

Mercy Poole had vanished—whither ? 

Out on the road leading to the old salt-pits, she was 
flying by the light of a pale moon. . Her tall, black figure 
seemed winged as it sped over the ground. She had 
crushed her low-crowned man’s hat upon her iron-gray 
hair, and she beat the air with her sinewy hands as she 
scurried along. 

Verily the soul of the woman was * grievously vexed 
within her. Had she found the murderer of her old 
lover, at last? Would she denounce him? She had at 
all times a bold tongue. 

Clouds of mist swathed the salt meadows, but the stars 
shone in the clear blue overhead. She turned into the 
worn path leading to the cairn, cast herself down at the 
base of the rocks, and lay there motionless, with her face 
in the dust. 

And there Polly stumbled upon her an hour or two 
after—bent over her, tried to lift her up. 

‘‘Thank Heaven ! I’ve found you at last, Miss Poole !’”” 
she cried ; ‘‘oh, I’ve looked everywhere! The kitchen- 
maid said you might be here, but she was afraid to come 
with me because of ghosts.” 

Mercy Poole staggered to her feet, with a face as 
spectral as the mists on the marshes. 

‘*Who calls me ?” she said, wildly. 

“*T—Polly.” 

‘And wasn’t you afraid of ghosts, too ?”’ sneered Mercy 
Poole 
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“No,” answered the little servant, gently. ‘‘ Tread my 
Bible—I'm afraid of nothing, and I couldn’t go to sleep 
till I knew you were safe.” 

Mercy Poole looked at the anxious young face uplifted 
to her own in the moonlight. 

“Thank you, child !” she said, heartily. 

‘‘Tt was the man’s talk that upset you, was it not ?” 
queried Polly ; ‘‘I knew he was bad—wicked, when he 
entered the inn to-night. Oh, come, Miss Poole, ‘come 
home with me now. What can you be doing in this lone- 
some place ?” 

‘« Talking with the dead,” answered Mercy Poole ; ‘‘ and 
when you spoke to me, I thought it was his voice.” 

‘*Oh, don’t !” shivered Polly ; ‘‘ we can’t talk with dead 
people while we are in the flesh !” 

‘*Can’t we? Ido it often. Do you see this monu- 
ment ?” pointing to the cairn ; ‘I raised it with my two 
hands, in the dead hours of night, in memory of one who 

_ was killed on the very spot where you arestanding. You 
may be sure I had long conversations with him while the 
work was going on. ButI will not frighten you, nor 
keep you longer out of your bed. Give me your hand, 
child—my head is giddy—and lead me home.” 

And she went without another word—back over the 
silent road, into the sleeping town, her hard strong hand 
in the small weak one of her servant. And all the way 
Polly, troubled, yet fearless and full of pity, was pon- 
dering this question—Was Mercy Poole, the landlady 
of Cats’ Tavern, mad ? 


CHAPTER XXI. 
A BARGAIN. 

Ar an early hour the next morning, a woman, dressed 
from head to foot in black, and muffled in a thick vail, 
knocked at the door of Cats’ Tavern. Polly answered the 
summons. 

‘‘T wish to see Monsieur Regnault, of the Orpheus 
Concert Company,” said the visitor from behind her 
mask, 

“*Come in, madam,” answered Polly. 

As the person in black stepped into the passage, Polly 
saw that she was lame. 

She ushered her into the keeping-room, and went to 
eall Regnault. He was already up and dressed. Languid 
and handsome, he descended the bare painted stair, and 
appeared before his visitor, whom he found standing ir- 
resolutely in the keeping-room, with one hand grasping 
a chair for support, and the other gathering her skirts 
away from contact with the cats. 

‘“‘Madam,” said Regnault, dryly, “‘to whom am I in- 
debted for this unsolicited favor ?’’ 

She threw back her vail. It was Iris Greylock. 

‘‘Ah!” said Regnault, dryly, ‘‘ when I saw you at the 
concert last night I knew this meeting was inevitable.” 

They faced each other with a threatening air. 

“‘T could not rest,” flashed Mrs. Iris, “‘ until I had 
talked with you. What brings you to this town—and 
under an assumed name, too? I thought—I hoped you 
were dead.” 

He twisted the ends of his mustache. 

“Many thanks, Mrs. Greylock. I suppose you have 
resumed that name ? So far as I know, it is now the only 
one to which you have any claim. Your candor is de- 
lightful. I was very ill of yellow fever at New Orleans, 
but I recovered, as you see. To tell the truth, Iam hard 
to kill. I came to this town to sing for hire, and, pardon 
, me—Regnault is my own name—I have simply transposed 
it. You used to know me as Arthur Regnault Kenyon, I 
am now Arthur Kenyon Regnault.” 


“Because of her infirmity she was compelled to drop into 
a seat. She looked pale and indignant. 
‘““The years have dealt very kindly with you,” she 
sneered, as her eyes ran over his handsome person. 
“T can return the compliment with interest,” replied 
Regnault, bowing gallantly. ‘You positively do not look 
five years older than you did on that day 


‘When we two parted, 
In sorrow and tears, 
Half broken-hearted-——’ 


The newspapers told me of the sad accident which cut 
short the career of Sylphide, the ballet-girl ; but Mrs. 
Iris Greylock seems to have done well for herself among 
the relatives of her deceased husband.” 

She made an impatient gesture. 

“Are we secure from eavesdroppers in this room ?”’ 

‘Without doubt,” answered Regnault. ‘The land- 
lady of the inn is a character, but I do not think she 
condescends to listen at keyholes.” 

‘“‘Then,” flashed Mrs. Iris, determined to know the 
worst at once, ‘‘let us understand each other. When we 
parted in a certain Western courtroom you promised 
never to see me again—never to térment me in any way. 
And yet you are here. Now, what do you want? Do 
not trouble yourself to tell me that you came to Black- 
port for no other purpose than to sing with a concert 
company—I am not so easily deceived. Be frank. Am JI 
the unlucky person who has drawn you to this place ?” 

“ You!” He gave alow, amused laugh. ‘‘ No, Sylph- 
ide; that power is ‘no longer yours. I might easily be 
induced to fly from you, but éoward you—never! You 
are the last being in Blackport’ that I wished to encoun- 
ter. When I saw you in the audience last night I-was 
never so dismayed in my life ; you might have knocked 
me down with a feather.” 

She colored with rage and wounded vanity. 

“ How flattering! You are poor, Arthur Kenyon, and 
you know that my father-in-law allows me a handsome 
income. You have not come to ask for money—to 
threaten or bully me ?” : 

He lifted his fine eyebrows in surprise and protest. 

‘* How can you imagine such disagreeable things ? Am 
I not a gentleman by birth and breeding, and does any- 
body but the sensational ruffian ever stoop to rob or bully 
a@ woman? Ah, no—you wrong me.” 

“Then,” she cried, “there is something even worse in 
the background—is it not so ?” 

“T decline to reply.” 

‘Very well ; I will answer my own question,” said Iris 
Greylock. ‘‘You made ducks and drakes of your own 
fortune years ago, now you are seeking for another. You 
retain your good looks, your youthful appearance, your 
fine voice. You are still a dangerous rival, even for an 
English baronet. The attraction which has drawn you to 
Blackport is Miss Greylock, the heiress of the Woods. 
Did I not hear you sing last night ? Did I not know that 
all your fervor and passion were meant for her, and her 
only ?” 

He leaned back against the painted wall and shrugged 
his shoulders. 

“The heiress of the Woods,” he repeated, slowly. 
‘“‘My dear Madame Sylphide, now give me a chance to ask 
one question. Who is that young person ?” 

She looked him steadily in the face and answered: 

‘My daughter,” 

“That is a little mistake of yours—you have no daugh- 
ter. She died in infancy.” ‘ 

She was a bold woman, but her eyes fell before his, 
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“T discovered the truth after we parted,” she stam- 
mered. ‘‘I—I—found her again.” 

“Did you, indeed?” he cried, mockingly. ‘‘ How 
fortunate, how like a sensational romance! Your genius 
did not all lay in your pretty feet, Sylphide. You hada 
head to plan and to execute also. You found your 
daughter, and by means of her the way to old Greylock’s 
coffers! He dotes on the young lady, I understand. 
But where and how did you find her ?—the child that 
was dying when you abandoned her for—for——” 

“‘Do not hesitate,” she said, bitterly ; ‘‘speak out the 
truth: When I abandoned her for a man who afterward 
became my evil genius, and recompensed me with no- 
thing but trouble, neglect, misery.” 

*“*No reproaches, I beg of you!’ answered Regnault, 
airily. ‘‘Let us keep to the important subject of your 
daughter. It would gratify me exceedingly to hear the 
story of her resurrection. I can swear, from actual 
knowledge, that there were years when you believed her 
to be dead—when you knew no more about her than I do 
of the lost pleiad. Howdo you fill up this gap of 
time ?” 

Angry and disconcerted, 

dumb. 
“‘T see,” he said, with a low lacgh; ‘‘it was necessary 
to have a daughter to obtain a foothold at Greylock 
Woods! Those two fossils, your father-in-law and his 
sister, were not difficult to hoodwink, eh? Well, wherever 
you found her, she does credit to your taste !” 

“Tt is false—false !” gasped Iris Greylock ; ‘‘all that 
you insinuate is false! I deny it to your face.” 

“That does not signify, Sylphide, for those who have 
known you longest are best acquainted with your extra- 
ordinary powers of lying. Pardon me, but I would not 
believe you under oath. The charming girl whom God- 
frey Greylock calls his granddaughter has not a drop of 
Greylock blood in her veins.” 

She wrung her hands. 

‘“‘T came here this morning to learn what I was to 
expect from you, Arthur Kenyon, and here it is! Iam 
to have my daughter’s identity questioned—I am to be 
accused of a foul deceit—my peaceable relations with 
Godfrey Greylock are to be threatened—broken up, if 
possible—is it not so ? You wish to proclaim war between 
us? Very well! I, too, have my weapons. You were 
Ethel’s teacher at school—you have corresponded with 
her since her return home—there is an affaire d’amour 
between you.” 

It was his turn to be disconcerted. 

**Who told you this ?” he demanded. 

‘““Nobody,” she replied ; ‘‘I am capable of discovering 
many things for myself. If you and I are to be foes, 
Arthur Kenvon, I will go to Godfrey Greylock this very 
hour, and lay the whole matter before him—I will tell 
him that his heiress, whom he intends for the English 
baronet, is engaged in an intrigue with Monsieur Re- 
gnault, a traveling singer. What, think you, will your 
chances then be of obtaining the girl and her fortune ?” 

It was Greek meeting Greek—a Roland for an Oliver. 
They looked mistrustfully at each other—the dark, hand- 
some man, the delicate, pretty woman. 

‘*Remember,”’ she cried, defiantly, ‘‘that you cannot 
destroy me without involving Ethel in my ruin!” 

So far as he was capable of loving anything, Regnault 
really loved the splendid, high-bred girl who had pro- 
mised to be his wife ; the thought of losing her stung 
him to the heart—woke in him a passionate fear—swept 
away all such considerations as malice, hate, revenge. 

‘Verily, we are both armed and equipped !” he said, 


she hung her head and was 
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with a sudden change of tone. ‘But what has either of 
us to gain by denouncing the other, Sylphide? There 
are chapters in your past life which you have hidden 
from Robert Greylock’s relatives, and to reveal them 
would be to bring your present good fortune in a wreck 
about your ears. J have plans and ambitions which you 
can destroy, if you will ; but come! let us compromise— 
let us make terms with each other.” 

She did not reply—only kept her look of dark mis- 
trust. 

‘One thing is certain,” continued Regnault,with a dis- 
agreeable smile, ‘‘the hand that I offer to Miss Greylock 
isa free hand. Iam no modern villain of romance, with 
a wife lurking in the background. No woman living has 
any claim upon me—is it not so ?” 

She colored angrily. 

‘So far as I know, it is so,” she answered. 

‘‘Then leave me to my affairs, Sylphide, and I will leave 
you to yours. , Forbear to meddle with me, and I will 
forget that Lever knew you. In short, if you can pardon 
such inelegance of speech, hold your tongue, I will hold 
mine !” ° 

She was without principle, or pity, or love, and yet, 
the thought of abandoning Ethel to this man made her 
shrink. By a word she could put an end to the secret 
love-affair which she knew existed betwixt the pair. 
Would she dare act nobly, for once in her life, and speak 
that word, and save the young girl to whom she owed so 
much? There was a brief struggle in Iris Greylock’s 
heart—the first that she had experienced for years—then 
self, as usual, triumphed. Sacrifice her ease and twenty 
thousand per year—go back to poverty, all for the sake 
of rescuing Ethel from the clutches of a bold, bad man ? 
Never ! 

“Tt is a bargain !” she said, and held out her hand to 
Regnault. 

He took it promptly. 

“‘Have you anything more to say to me, Sylphide ?” 

“No.” 

‘‘Then leave this place as soon as possible. You are 
known here, and you will be compromised by such a visit 
to a stranger—a strolling singer, at that. If the matter 
comes to Godfrey Greylock’s ears, he will call you to 
account.” 

She arose, angrily. 

“Do you turn me out of the house ? Once you would 
scarcely have done that—once, if I remember rightly, you 
pretended to love me, Arthur Kenyon.” 

‘*¥es,” he replied, dryly ; ‘‘a weary while ago !” 

‘*You are utterly false and heartless! The woman who 
listens to you had better take her final leave of happiness. 
It were better for her that a millstone were hanged about 
her neck, and she were drowned in the depths of the 
sea.” 

“It is highly edifying to hear Sylphide quote Scrip- 
ture,” he scoffed. ‘‘ Then you are going ?” as she moved 
toward the door. ‘‘Surely, with that defective limb, you 
did not walk to Cats’ Tavern this morning ?” 

“‘My carriage waits at the corner of the street,” she 
answered, haughtily. ‘‘No, do not offer your arm to me 
—I would not touch it if I was perishing! I have made 
a bad—a wicked bargain with you, Arthur Kenyon! Of 
all my sins, this is the one, I fear, which will cry out 
loudest against me at the Judgment. Farewell !” 

‘* Farewell !” he replied, mockingly ; ‘‘ if I leave you to 
your good fortune, you must also leave me to minc—that 
is but fair.” 

He opened the door for her tolimp through, A servant” 
was sweeping the passage. 
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‘Here, girl,” said Mrs. Iris, from beneath the vail 
which she had closely drawn, ‘‘give me your arm to the 
corner of the street.” 

Polly dropped her broom and obeyed. As they de- 
scended the two or three rough stone steps at the door of 
the inn, Mrs. Iris cried out, sharply : 

‘What a thin, miserable little arm !—it bends like a 
reed. Go slowly, for I am lame.” 

Polly went slowly, her heart the while thumping 
against her side so fiercely that she feared her com- 
panion might hear it. 

‘‘ What brought this woman to the inn ?” was the query 
that flashed through her brain ; ‘and what is her busi- 
ness with Monsieur Regnault, the singer ?” 

The corner of the street was but a few yards distant. 
A close carriage waited there, with the black page, Sir 
Lancelot, on the driver’s seat. As she was stepping into 
the vehicle Mrs, Iris fumbled in her pocket, and brought 
up @ silver quarter. 

‘Here, girl !” she said, and thrust the piece into Polly’s 
hand. 

She thought of the time when, with little Nan, she had 
first stood in the presence of this woman, and spurned the 
money held out to her by Hannah, the servant. And she 
drew back a step, and in a sort of sudden fury flung the 
silver straight at the black vailed figure. 

‘Don’t dare to offer your money to me /” cried Polly, in 
a strange, hoarse voice, and then she turned and flew back 
to the inn. 


CHAPTER XXIII. 
REJECTED. 

In a cozy sitting-room of the villa, on the morning after 
the concert, Ethel Greylock sat alone, reading Tennyson’s 
* “Maud.” 

Breakfast was over. Aunt Pam had gone to her own 
chamber. Godfrey Greylock was writing letters in his 
library, and the baronet—she did not know where the 
baronet was, until, of a sudden, the door opened, and he 
walked quietly into the room. 

Ethel closed her blue-and-gold volume, but too late— 
his gray eyes had alighted on the poem. 

“That good-looking tenor sang the garden-song de- 
lightfully last night,” said Sir Gervase. 

She felt her cheeks burn. 

** Yes.” 

‘* Decidedly the fellow has talent. While walking in 
the grounds this morning I took the liberty to call at 
Rose Cottage, and ask if your mother had wholly recoy- 
ered from her indisposition of last evening.” 

Ethel looked up and then down. 

“‘And what did you learn ?” 

‘That Mrs. Greylock was quite well—she had gone out 
for an early drive.” 

Ethel wrinkled her smooth brows in surprise. 

**An early drive! How very odd! She is not much 
given to that sort of dissipation, especially in weather 
like this,” and she glanced toward the window, against 
which big drops were already splashing. 

There was silence for some moments, broken only by 
the discordant cry of a peacook on the terrace: outside. 
Sir Gervase stood like a figure in bronze, gazing out into 
the dreary day, 

Ethel leaned back in her chair and watched him 
through long, drooped lashes. She was in a morning- 
gown of creamy white, decked with violet ribbons. Her 
yellow waves and ourls were all gathered into a big 
shining knot. Outwardly she looked as serene and white 
as & day lily; inwardly she was in a fever of uncertainty 


and nervous expectation. After covertly eying the tall 
figure and brown face for a few moments, she said, 
lightly : 

‘*A penny for your thoughts, cousin.” 

‘You underrate their value,” he answered, turning and 
flashing upon her a look which made her eyes fall ; 
‘they are all of you !” 

The book of poems slipped from her hold to the floor. 
Simultaneously both went to pick it up. On the blue- 
and-gold cover their hands met. The baronet seized the 
white fingers and held them fast. 

“Ethel, you know what brought me to America!” he 
cried out, sharply. 

The long-dreaded crisis was upon her at last! In reck- 
less, undignified haste, she tore herself from him, and 
rushed toward the door. But he reached it before her, 
and barred the way. 

“At least Tam entitled to a hearing, am I not ?” he 
said, reproachfully ; ‘and to an answer, Ethel ?” 

She-faced him, gray with dread. 

‘* What do you wish to say to me ?” 

‘“‘T love you !’” he answered, with simple dignity. 

He had struggled against the charm of her beauty—he 


‘had mistrusted her, but the fateful words were out at 


last. She tried to speak, but no voice came ; she could 
only shudder. 

“T love you!” repeated the baronet, with a sudden 
great passion throbbing through his voice; ‘“‘my whole 
future happiness is in your hands! I swear that I am a 
thousand times more eager for the alliance, by which 
your grandfather hopes to unite the two separate branches 
of the family, than he or any other person on earth can 
be pr 

She heard the cry of the peacock on the terrace with 
considerable desire to crush the bird for daring to intrude 
his hideous voice on her despair. Sir Gervase stood wait- 
ing for a reply. She made one superhuman effort and 
recovered her speech. 

‘‘ The alliance of which you speak is—impossible !" she 
said. 

“*You mean that you will not marry me ?” 

“T will not marry you!” 

Plain words ; they left no room for doubt. He was re- 
jected by this handsome, wayward, American girl. 

‘*May I ask——” ‘ 

‘Ask me nothing,” she interrupted, wildly, ‘‘for I 
cannot answer. Be content to know that you and I can 
never—never—vever be anything to each other !” 

He looked unspeakably pained. 

“Ethel, you refused Dr.Vandine on the ground that 
you loved another. This, as you know, I heard by acci- 
dent. Is it for the same reason that you now refuse me ?” 

“T will not tell you!” she cried, defiantly, ‘‘Say no 
more. I appreciate the. great honor you would do me, 
but I must decline it. My reasons I cannot give.” 

‘‘For Heaven’s sake, Ethel” 

“Hush! If it is the Greylock fortune,” with a mirth- 
less little laugh, ‘‘which you covet, comsin, take it in 
welcome ; but me—really you must leave me out of the 
matter.” 

He colored wrathfully. 

‘That is an unprovoked insult, is it not, Ethel? Do 
you really believe me to be that contemptible thing—a 
fortune-hunter? Have I won from you no better 
opinion, after all these days of friendly intercourse 2?” 

She was dumb. 

‘*Let me hope that I may some time be able to shew 
you the mistake you have made,” he said, in a proud, 
aggrieved tone, moving a step nearer the door, yet look- 
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ing back with passionate yearning at the drooped golden 
head and dejected figure. 

Still no reply. He held out his hand. 

“‘Good-by, cousin,” he said, bitterly. 

She would not see the hand, nor touch it—had she 
done so, her self-control must have given way. 

“*Good-by,” she coldly answered. 

He turned on his heel and left the room. 

Was it a stifled cry he heard as the door closed behind 
him? He stopped, listened, but all was still. He 
crossed the hall to Godfrey Greylock’s library, entered, 
and walked up to the table, where sat the master of the 
Woods, writing his letters. 

‘What has happened ?” said the latter, startled by the 
look on the baronet’s bronzed face. 

“*T have come to thank you for your hospitality and to 
say farewell,” answered Sir Gervese. ‘‘I must leave 
Blackport by the next train.” 

The pen dropped from Godfrey Greylock’s hold. He 
arose to his feet, 

‘Tt is that girl! he almost shouted. ‘‘She has re- 
jected you !” 

‘* Yes,” answered Sir Gervase, as calmly as he had ever 
spoken in his life, 

‘« By Heaven !” shouted Godfrey Greylock, with all his 
old-time fury, ‘‘ she shall pay dearly for her folly! How 
dared she defy my wishes, my commands, like this ? For 
her sake I destroyed one will that was written in your 
favor—I will now make another that shall remain——” 

The baronet’s hand fell quietly on the elder man’s 
shoulder. This continual thrusting of American dollars 
upon his notioe—yea, directly into his face—was becom- 
ing intolerable. ' 

** Pardon,” he interrupted, almost ‘sternly ; ‘‘ you will 
do nothing of the kind. Iam nota thief, to take that 
which belongs to another. If you could be so unjust as 
to will Miss Greylock’s fortune to me, I should restore it 
to her before she had time to realize her loss. For years 
you have professed for mea deep regard. I must now 
put it to the test by begging you, as a personal favor, not 
to reproach your granddaughter for any disappointment 
which I may have sustained to-day—not to annoy her in 
any way concerning this affair. To do so would be mon- 
strous, since she is entirely blameless. If you wish me 
to go from your door with no unnecessary regrets, you 
will not withhold from me this proof of your esteem.” 

Godfrey Greylock struggled hard to control himself. 
For years he had thought of this marriage, hoped for it— 
laid all his future plans in reference to it, and now it was 
never to be! Violent was his wrath, severe his disap- 
pointment ; but the look, the tone of the baronet, acted 
upon him like a powerful curb. 

‘* As a personal favor I ask this !” repeated Sir Gervase. 

“As a personal favor I grant it,” answered Godfrey 
Greylock, almost against his will 

‘*‘Many thanks. - It would be intolerable for me to 
think that I had been the means of making discord here, 
or unhappiness for Miss Greylock. You pledge me your 
word that she shall not be troubled about the matter ?” 

“I pledge you my word,” replied Godfrey Greylock, 
gnawing his thin, bloodless lip. ‘Since it is your re- 
quest, I will spare that blind, foolish girl, but,” with a 
look full of bitter resentment, ‘‘ she has spoiled my dear- 
est hopes—she has swept away every plan which I had 
laid for her future!” 

“Since your plans could not lead to her happiness, it 
is best that they should be destroyed,” said the baronet, 
sadly. 

“I do not know about that,” cried Godfrey Greylock, 


walking angrily up and down the floor; ‘‘ they manage 
such things better in France! Heaven above! Did that 
absurd child give you any reason for refusing your 
hand ?” 

“None; but it is plain that I have not beer fortunate 
enough to find the way to her heart.” 

“And now you will return to England ?” groaned the 
other. 

Sir Gervase shook his head. 

‘Not immediately. Some friends of mine are shooting 
buffalo in the Far West. I shall join them, and share 
their wandering life for awhile. Later—in the Autumn, 
probably—TI shall sail for home.” 

So ended Godfrey Greylock’s match-making. 

Half an hour after, Ethel saw a carriage roll swiftly off 
down the avenue, and knew, beyond doubt, that the 
baronet was gone. She had looked her last upon him. 
Henceforth she would be to him, and he to her, nothing 
but a memory and a name. She stood and watched the 
vehicle till it vanished among the trees—she was still 
straining her eyes after it, when a servant opened the door 
and announced: _ 

“‘A person from Cats’ Tavern to see Miss Greylock.” 

Ethel turned quickly, and confronted a slight, shabby 
figure, in & common working-dress, with a plain black 
shawl pinned across her bosom, and a hat of coarse straw 
fastened over her smooth, massive braids. 

Again the two girls stood face to face. They were 
alone, too. By many strange ways Fate had led them to 
this hour—to this place. One, at least, of the twain was 
deeply moved. She looked at the beautiful creature 
before her—she thought of the secret locked in her own 
heart—that secret of which the other was as unconscious 
as the dead, and she could scarcely control. her voice to 
speak. 

‘*A gentleman at the inn sends this letter to Miss 
Greylock,” drawing a sealed envelope from her pocket. 
“If you please, I am to wait for an answer.” 

The heiress of the Woods changed color. Her white 
jeweled hand went out eagerly to meet the brown, work- 
worn one of the messenger. She tore open the letter with 
breathless haste—it ran thus : 


“My Own: I have been studying the topography of Blackport, 
and to-night, at eight sharp, I shall wait for you at the cairn by the 
old salt-pits. Now fulfill your vow, and leave all to follow him 
who loves you better than his own soul. BEGNAULT.” 


Ethel Greylock crushed the letter in her hand, and fell 
into the nearest chair. He had chosen an ill-omened 
place indeed for a tryst. 

‘‘The old salt-pits—to-night—at eight |” she murmured 
aloud, quite regardless of Polly—perhaps she deemed 
caution unnecessary in the presence of this harmless- 
looking servant. ‘‘Oh, Heaven, help me !” 

The cry went to Polly’s ‘heart. But she dared not 
move or speak. She could only remain motionless, 
almost breathless, and gaze anxiously at Miss Greylock. 
The latter came to herself at last, saw the messenger 
waiting thus before her, and remembered. 

“An answer,” she faltered ; “yes, you must take back 
an answer.” ; 

And like a person in a dream, she went over to an inlaid 
desk in a corner, and hastily wrote four words: ‘‘ J wid 
be there.” 

‘* Give it to the gentleman at the inn,” she said, as she 
put the paper in Polly’s hand, and then drawing out her 
purse, she took from it a bank-note, “ And keep this for 
your trouble,” she added, kindly. 

Miss Greylock was always kind to her inferiors. Sha 
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would have forced the money on Polly, but the sewing- 
girl drew quickly back, 

Across her memory flashed the picture of two children 
hogging along wet, dismal streets, climbing weary stairs 
—the smaller always protected and upheld by the larger 
—receiving curses and kicks as the reward of the day’s 
toil, and going to sleep at last in each other’s arms on a 
bare garret-floor, under a dirty skylight. 

“No, Miss Greylock, if you please, no!” cried Polly, 
incoherently ; ‘‘I can’t take your money—it would burn 
my hands—it would break my heart !—don’t ask me! I’m 
sorry you’re in bad spirits—I’m sorry for the trouble in 
your face. Do you think J could be of any service to 
you—the least little bit in the world, you know ?” 

The earnest, anxious tone touched Ethel—surprised 
her, too. She shook her golden head. 

“You are very kind, but I am beyond help.” The 


words seemed to slip out unawares. ‘‘ Where have J seen 


you before? Your face is strangely familiar.” 

“‘T live at Cats’ Tavern,” answered Polly. 

Miss Greylock passed her hand across her eyes, in a 
bewildered way, then smiled faintly. 

‘Ah, yes, I remember now. You were sewing in the 
midst of the cats one morning when I rode up to the inn- 
window. What is your name ?” 

“Polly.” 

‘“‘Can I trust you? It is imperative that no one should 
know of your errand here. I should be in great peril if 
it was discovered. Can you keep a secret.” 

A strange, sad smile flitted over Polly’s well-cut lips. 

“‘Yes, Miss Greylock, I can keep a secret. Not for my 
right hand would I tell anybody of my visit to you this 
morning.” 

‘“‘Many thanks! Your face assures me that you are 
reliable. Some time, perhaps, we may meet again, Polly. 
Now, good-by.” 

She was dismissed from the presence of the gracious, 
high-bred heiress. With the message to Regnault clutched 
in her hand, Polly flew out of the house, and down the 
avenue and home to Cats’ Tavern. 

«« Thank God ! she’s forgotten it all!” she sighed to her- 
self as she went ; ‘‘something in my face seemed to stir a 
faint cloud within her, but she remembers nothing— 
nothing! And she shall never know! I would tear my 
tongue from my head sooner than tell her !” 

She reached the inn, gave Miss Greylock’s note to 
Regnault, who was waiting impatiently to receive it, and 
then went about her daily tasks, silent, undemonstrative, 
but with a purpose as fixed as Fate in her heart. 

Meanwhile, up at Greylock Woods, the carriage which 
had conveyed the baronet to the Blackport Station re- 
turned empty. Ethel saw it come back, as she had seen 
it depart ; then she fastened a great cluster of carnations 
in her corsage, and with a forced smile on her lips, went 
down to lunch with her grandfather, Aunt Pam and Dr. 
Vandine, who had been invited to join the family that 
day. 

Godfrey Greylock looked sternly at his granddaughter. 
She was nervous and pale, and there were hollows under 
her lovely eyes. In spite of his wrath and disappoint- 
ment, he felt his heart soften toward her. Surely she 
would come and explain the whole matter to him as soon 
as an opportunity offered. She could not—she would not 
seek to hide anything from the grandfather who adored 
her. But he was mistaken. 

Luncheon seemed rather dull. Vandine and Miss 
Pam sustained the conversation. In the presence of the 
woman whom he hopelessly loved, the doctor was con- 
strained and ill at ease. His rugged face looked worn 
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and dejected. Plainly his unlucky passion for the heiress 
of the Woods had caused him some genuine suffering, 
and alas! it was not conquered yet. The dazzling face 
on the other side of the table, with its soft, gracious eyes 
and warm mist of hair, still turned his head giddy, and 
made his heart beat like a trip-hammer. Nevertheless, he 
struggled bravely with his salad and cold chicken, and 
did his best to fight that sour fiend, Silence, from the 
table. Godfrey Greylock and Ethel gave him little assist- 
ance, but Miss Pam openly attacked the very subject 
everybody was secretly thinking. 

“‘T’m sure, I cannot understand why Sir Gervase should 
rush away in such reckless haste from civilization to 
buffalo’and wild Indians,” she said. 

“There is no accounting for tastes, Pamela,” replied 
Godfrey Greylock, dryly. ‘‘We all have our whims.” 

““Do not the savages of the West scalp the English 
nobility quite as dexterously as they do plainer people ?” 

‘* Without doubt—when the opportunity offers.” 

‘‘Then I fear Sir Gervase’s title will soon pass to the 
next of kin.” 

‘Nonsense ! 
Autumn.” 

‘<Tt seems to me his sudden flitting is scarcely flatter- 
ing to any of us—eh, Ethel ?” 2 

Thus appealed to, Ethel looked up, with a suspiciously 
cheerful smile. 

“‘Tadmire the baronet’s adventurous turn of mind,” she 
answered ; ‘‘ of such stuff are heroes made. Do not fret 
about him, Aunt Pamela—he is capable of taking good 
care of himself.” 

As they all arose from table, Godfrey Greylock pressed 
near to his granddaughter. 

‘Have you anything to say to me, my dear ?” he asked, 
in a low, anxious voice. 

She grew a shade paler, but shook her head. 

“Nothing, grandpapa.” 

His wrath kindled against her with new force. She did 
not mean to confide in him, then. 

Ethel dined that day at Rose Cottage. There, a new 
trial awaited her. Mrs. Iris, who kept a close watch on 
the villa, already knew of the baronet’s departure. She 
flew at Ethel as soon as the latter was seated in the pink 
boudoir. 

‘*Oh, you foolish child !” she cried out, almost fiercely. 
“I know what you have done—you need not tell me. 
The day will come, and soon, when you will rue your 
folly! How could you refuse that man for—for—any 
reason whatever? Is not your grandfather furious ?” 

‘*T fear he is, mamma,” answered Ethel, wearily ; ‘‘ but 
as yet he has said nothing. Do not talk of the matter, 
please—I am ill to-day, and out of spirits.” 

Mrs. Iris’s delicate face looked pinched and old with 
anxiety. She felt, just then, as if the sword of Damocles 
was suspended above her head. She had compromised 
with the man at Cats’ Tavern, but what was to be done if 
Godfrey Greylock should cast out his granddaughter, as 
he was likely to do, in case he discovered her intrigue 
with Regnault ? The detested mother would surely share 
the fate of the child. Whichever way she looked, dangers 
threatened. 

‘Ethel ! Ethel ! had you married the baronet, all would 
have been well. Sheltered in his love, and wearing his 
name, you could have defied our enemies. And I would 
have gone to England with you, beyond the reach of—of 
everything. But now you and I must stand alone, and 
meet whatever Fate sends. ‘Whom the gods design to kill 
they first make mad!’ I am sure you was mad when you 
rejected Sir Gervase Greylock !” 


He has promised to return East in the 
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Hannah Johnson, passing through the room at that 
moment, cast a malignant glance at the heiress of the 
Woods, but the latter, for once, did not see the obnoxious 
waiting-woman. 

‘*Mamma,” she said, gravely, ‘‘I do not understand 
you. ‘‘ What enemies have you and I? Whom need we 
fear ?” Mrs. Iris colored. 

“‘ Every body has enemies,” she answered, irritably. ‘‘ It 
will be your fault—yours only, Fairy, if we are cast out 
of Greylock Woods. I have played my cards shrewdly— 
acted my part well, but I fear—I greatly fear, you will 
yet involve us in common ruin.” 

“Mamma, you are very severe. It was impossible for 
me to marry Sir Gervase Greylock.” 

‘* Blind, foolish girl !” 

‘‘Yes, mamma, I am that, and more,” answered Ethel, 
sadly, ‘‘but I think you exaggerate the trouble I have 
brought upon you by disappointing grandpapa He 
loves me—he is not the vindictive being that you sup- 
pose—he will not visit my sins upon your head.” 

‘‘That remains to be seen,” snapped Mrs. Iris. ‘‘ My 
dear Fairy, you have had your own way, but you will yet 
find that it costs one a great deal sometimes to have one’s 
way, especially in a love affair.” 

She was sulky and petulant during dinner, and Ethel 
left Rose Cottage early—glad to escape from this mother, 
whom she neither loved nor trusted—this mother, to 
whom she had never confided a secret in her life. 

Twilight had begun to gather by the time she reached 
the villa. Fortunately Godfrey Greylock was dining out. 
Ethel went straight to her own chamber. It now lacked 
but a few minutes to eight o’clock. 

She opened her wardrobe, and brought forth a cloak, 
hat and vail, of plain gray. These she put on. She took 
nothing from her crowded jewel-boxes—no money, no 
valuables of any kind. Once she seized pencil and paper, 
as if to write, stood for a moment irresolute, then put 
them down again. Plainly she had no word to leave 
behind her for those who had hitherto been her nearest 
and dearest. 

An ormulu clock on the mantel struck the hour. Was 
it the joy, the eagerness of love which turned her face as 
white as death—which made her tremble from head to 
foot ? Regnault had called her, and she must go to fulfill 
the vow made under the dripping trees of the schoolyard, 
in the anguish of parting, weeks before. But the spirit 
that waited to guide her steps was not joy. 

Outside in the corridor she heard Miss Pam giving 
orders to Hopkins. She stood and listened till the two 
voices died away ; then she flew swiftly and noiselessly 
down. the stairs, and out of the house. 


CHAPTER XXIV. 
AT THE CAIRN, 


THe evening was what the day had been—gusty, and 
full of clouds, and fitful splashes of rain; but there was 
still light enough in the sky to guide Ethel Greylock, as 
she flew off down the drive into the high-road. 

She started for the cairn. Her chief fear was that she 
might encounter her grandfather's returning carriage ; 
but Fate favored her. She saw no living creature. 
Turning into the narrow path that led from the highway, 
with a swift, determined step, sho descended to the old 
salt-pite. 

He was there, leaning against the heap of rocks and 
rubbish—that monument which Mercy Poole’s hands had 
raised to her false, dead lover. Yes, it was his own dark, 
splendid self, in cloak and sombrero, with the stage-hero 


air which she remembered so well, and ardent eyes that 
anxiously searched the gloom, up and down, and round 
about, for the coming of his “‘ fair ladye.” To beguile 
the time of waiting he had lighted a cigar—its red spark 
burned like a star in the darkness. 

As Ethel Greylock’s step sounded on the soft ground, 
Regnault threw away the weed, and rushed to meet her. 
Instantly she was in his arms, clasped close to his heart. 
He was covering her pale face with his kisses. 

‘«My darling, you are late !” he cried, reproachfully. ‘I 

to think that you, too, were afraid of the ghosts.” 

She did not return his caresses—only stood and received 
them like a statue. 

‘‘Why did you choose this place for a meeting ?” she 
faltered, with a shuddering glance at the cairn, the old 
pits, and the low salt-meadows, over which the twilight 
lay like a pall. ‘It isan evil omen. Do you know what 
happened here—years ago ?” 

“Yes,” answered Regnault, airily ; ‘‘Ihave been at 
Cats’ Tavern all day, and have heard the whole history of 
Blackport, from the loss of its first fishing-boat, down to 
the story of your father’s death. But surely you are not 
superstitious, my darling ? I chose this place of meet- 
ing because we were not likely to be interrupted here—I 
understand the Blackport native shuns the spot as he 
would the pestilence. You cannot think that your father’s 
spirit would harm you, or any one dear to you, Ethel ? 
It is the living, not the dead, that we have to fear. Why 
did you run away from the concert last night? I had 
meant to reach you through the crowd, in spite of your 
grandfather, in spite of the English baronet, but you 
vanished, and the soul went out of my voice—I sang on, 
but without inspiration.” 

The wind swept drearily across the marshes. Far off 
the pulsing sea, stirred by coming tempest, made a 
mournful sound on the rocks. Rain pattered down at 
intervals, Tho gathering night, the sounds in the air, the 
very sky that lowered overhead, seemed ominous of evil. 

‘«Mamma fainted because of the heat, and was carried 
out—I followed her,” answered Ethel Greylock, in a faint 
voice, 

She broke from her lover, and leaned against the cairn. 
Her feet were now on the very spot where her father fell. 

‘‘ Arthur, it was strange that you should come to Black- 
port in this way.” 

He searched her face with keen, apprehensive eyes. 

“Strange ?—not atall !” he answered, with forced care- 
lessness ; ‘‘I had an opportunity to attach myself. to the 
Orpheus troupe, and accepted it, on learning that the 
company was about to visit Blackport. This morning I 
purposely quarreled with the manager, and broke my en- 
gagement. The troupe departed from the town hours 
ago. I lingered only to secure you / My love, how white 
and strange you look1—how unlike the girl that parted 
with me at the school! I fear that titled English snob is 
making your life a burden—tormenting you with his de- 
testable suit--exhausting your patience and forbearance— 
eh, is it not so ?” 

She caught her breath. 

‘‘ Sir Gervase left the villa this morning,” she answered. 

‘‘ By Heaven ! that means you have given him his congé, 
Ethel !’’ 

“Yes, Oh, hark! Arthur, I hear a footstep !” 

“Tt is the wind. You are nervous to-night—your hands 
are like ice,” eagerly seizing and pressing to his lips her 
ringed, white fingers. ‘Ah, Ethel, I find you ten times 
lovelier than you were at school, and my passion for you 
has increased a hundredfold with separation. Now tell 
me, how is it with your love for me 2” 
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A night-bird out on the dim marshes uttered a plain- ; The whole matter can be compressed in three words—Sir 
tive cry. In the failing light, the rude cairn seemed to | Gervase Greylock !” 


frown upon the pair. Some weeds and bushes growing 
about the old salt-pits rustled weirdly in the wind. Ethel 
Greylock made no reply—only shrank from her lover's. 
gloating eyes and was dumb. 

“Why do you not answer ?” said Regnault, his voice 
growing soft and persuasive, ‘The despotism of Love is 
that one must leave all and follow him. Are you ready 
to go with me, Ethel ?—ready to reward my devoted love, 
at last? You see theeclump of trees betwixt this spot 
and the highway! A carriage is waiting there. We must 
reach Blackport Station in time for the evening express.” 

Still no reply. Was this maidenly diffidence—womanly 
perversity ? She stood on the ground that had been her 
father’s death-place, and looked at her lover—at the pic- 
turesque figure, cloaked to the heels—at the handsome 
face under the wide hat. Behind her were home, kindred, 
and the affection which had nourished and protected her 
for long years. Before her stretched the great strange 
world,.to be conquered with him. Her silence alarmed 
Regnault. He put his arms boldly around her. 

“Come, my own, come! You swore to be mine when 
I should call you—I call you now/ This very hour you 
must marry me. Do not ask me to wait longer. Delays, 
as we both know, are dangerous, In a day or two we 
will return here, and sue for your grandfather's blessing. 
When he finds that we are married he will yield to the 
irrevocable, and forgive us.” 

She freed herself quietly and firmly from his embrace. 

“*T cannot go with you, Arthur,” she said. 

It was like the bursting of a bomb. He fairly stag- 
gered. 

“You cannot go with me ?—and why ?"’ 

* Because,” with an eloquent thrusting out of hands, 
“everything is changed between us since our parting at 
the school !” 

He could not mistake the tone, the gesture. 
now his turn to be dumb. 

**To keep my oath,” she. went on, steadily, ‘would be 
@ greater sin than to break it. It was rash and foolish— 
it was forced from me unfairly. I seem to have lived ages 
since that morning—I am not the same person you trusted 
then. We must part here, Arthur ; part for ever, for I 
no longer love you. I came to this place to-night solely 
to tell you this.” 

‘*You no longer love me ?”’ he echoed, in a sort of dull 
amaze—he had never dreamed of such a catastrophe. 
‘© Who has poisoned your ears against me, Ethel ? Great 
God! has your mother dared——” 

Her astonished look checked him in time—slew his 
suspicion at once. 

‘“My mother !” said Ethel Greylock ; ‘‘ what can she 
know about you ?” 

‘* Not anything, of course—pray pardon me. I talk at 
random—I am dazed. How did this state of things come 
about ?” 

She drew away from him with a sort of sad dignity. 

“T cannot tell. I did not want to be fickle—incon- 
stant. I tried to remain true to you, but the change was 
wrought in spite of myself. Despise me, and leave 
me !” 

He was very calm—too calm for honest wrath. His 
clay-white face gleamed unpleasantly under his som- 
brero. 

“You no longer love me !" he repeated, in a strange 
tone ; ‘say it once more, Ethel.” 

“‘T no longer love you !" she replied, firmly. 

. “Enough! Ineed no explanations—I am not an idiot. 


It was 


Silence. 

‘*Why do you not deny it?” cried Regnault, with 
sudden fury ; “you cannot! You are throwing me over 
for that fellow! His title has won the day—that, and the 
fear of losing your grandfather's money. I see it all.” 

‘You err,” she answered, calmly ; “it is no desire to 
wear a title, no fear even of displeasing my grandfather, 
which stands betwixt you and me, Arthur; but I have 
ceased to care for you. I now know that what I felt at 
school was but a brief delusion—the foolish infatuation of 
a romantic girl.” 

‘“Whence comes this new wisdom, this extraordinary 
enlightenment ?” he said, with thick, difficult utterance. 
‘©Who learned you to read your own heart so well, Ethel— 
who but the Englishman? Confess that you love him— 
that your rejection of his suit was but a farce !” 

Even by that failing light he could see the guilt and 
misery in her downcast face. 

“‘T have confessed enough,’’ she answered, drearily ; 
‘fall that it concerns you to know.” 

In Regnault’s languid Southern nature there was a 
tiger, usually dormant, but now the beast leaped sud- 
denly up to cruel, savage life. 

‘The carriage is under the trees yonder,” he said, 
hoarsely. ‘‘ Everything is prepared for our flight, and 
now you refuse to go with me—you throw me over, like a 
heartless jilt !” 

She was very humble and ashamed. 

‘* After all I have said, Arthur, is it not simply impos- 
sible for me to go with you ?” 

“And you think I will give you up like this? A 
thousand times, no! It is too late to change your mind, 
Ethel. If I have lost your love I can yet regain it.” 

‘* Never !”” 

‘Then I will take you without love.” He put his 
arms rudely around her. ‘‘I am a desperate. man, and I 
love you unspeakably. Willing or unwilling, you must 
be mine, Ethel—you must go with me!” 

Indignation and alarm struggled together in her pale 
face. 

‘Release me!” she cried, haughtily, ‘‘or I must call 
for help !” 

‘‘ And who would hear you in this place ?” he scoffed ; 
‘“‘who but the ghosts? I will not release you, Ethel. 
You have made a ruffian of me—you have aroused a 
legion of devils in my heart. What! do you think to 
shake me off now, you heartless, treacherous girl? Be 
careful how you drive me to extremes. You shall go 
with me, Ethel, or never leave this place alive !’’ 

Wicked words, hissed out like a blast from a furnace. 
He was in o towering fury. She stood up white and 
dauntless, disdaining to struggle against his brute 
strength, but flashing on him such scorn and amazement 
from her lovely eyes as might have crushed him then 
and there, 

‘This spot, where my father suffered, would be a fit- 
ting place for such a tragedy !” she answered, bitterly. 
‘““At last Isee you as you are, Arthur; the scales have 
fallen from my eyes. Verily, I deserve these threats and 
insults for my supreme folly in meeting you to-night—for 
the still greater folly of once dreaming that I loved you.” 

The wind shook the long salt grass on the low marshes, 
the light was going fast; rain splashed down on the cairn, 
and behind it, in the sheltering gloom, crouched some- 
thing, darker even than the twilight, but neither Ethel 
nor Regnault saw it. 

“Tf you have humiliated me enough, let. me now say 
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farewell,” she exclaimed. 
again.” 

His hold upon her tightened. 

‘‘You cannot say that word to me,” he cried, like one 
frenzied. ‘‘I would rather take my farewell of life than 
of you. Hark! You hear that whistle ? It is from the 
driver of the carriage, he is growing impatient. For the 
last time I ask you—Will you keep your oath. Ethel ? will 
you come with me ?” 

She made a gesture of aversion. 

‘No! no! no!” 

‘Then, if I cannot have you, no other man ever shall— 
least of all, Sir Gervase Greylock !” 

A sudden, ear-splitting scream rang out across the old 
salt-pits and over the marshes, but the voice which ut- 
tered it was not Ethel’s. In the deep gloom a figure 
leaped up from the weeds and rubbish at the base of the 
cairn, and rushed, like lightning, betwixt Miss Greylock 
and the man who held her—no ghost, but a palpitating 
human body, filled with desperate strength and courage. 

On Ethel’s failing sight flashed a face, like a falling 
star. There was a wicked exclamation from Regnault, 
the glitter of something like a shaft of blue light. A hot 
jet spurted out on Ethel—drenched her in a sudden red 
rain. Then followed a second shriek, which ended in a 
choking gurgle of blood, and there, by the rude cairn, on 
the evil spot where Robert Greylock had perished long 
years before, Ethel threw out her powerless hands and 
fell prone upon the earth. 

(To be continued.) 


‘‘T trust we shall never meet 


POPOCATEPETL’S CRATER. 
MExico’s GREAT VOLCANO ASCENDED BY A YOUNG LADy. 


How orren had I gazed, enchanted, yet awe-stricken, 
upon that grand, majestic, far-off sentinel of the Aztec 
valley, with an indescribable longing and impatience to 
scale its snowy heights, and revel in its weird and awful 
solitude. To reach its very crown and peer into its 
smoking crater was one of the three prominent desires of 
my visit to beautiful Mexico ; the other two being the 
experience of an earthquake and witnessing a corrida 
de toros. I had lived through a very violent trembler, 
whose agitation just paused on the brink of great destruc- 
tion, that of July 19th, 1882, and I had also survived, 
with a partial faint, the barbarous and sanguinary corrida 
de toros, and my eagerness and determination for the 
ascent of this great volcano waxed ever more ardent. 

When our expedition was first spoken of many of our 
friends opposed it as dangerous and impracticable. 
Others thought it a whim which would never be realized. 
But we had fully determined to attempt it, despite all 
opposition and adverse counsel, and one day in the bright 
Autumn General Sanchez Ochoa courteously extended to 
us the use of his charming house in Amecameca, near the 
foot of the mountain, and also the ranch at Tlamacas, 
about sixteen miles beyond and near the snow-line, where 
we were to begin the ascent, and at which point General 
Ochoa had established a manufactory of sulphur which is 
brought from the crater of Popocatepetl, he being the 
sole owner of that kingly mountain and its surrounding 
territory for some miles. 

Our party was very small, consisting of our English 
tourist, our paterfamilias, a Mexican general, who con- 
eaucted the expedition, and to whom we were indebted 
for a safe and delightful trip, and myself. The eve prior 
to our departure some of our friends took a rather solemn 
farewell of us, especially of me, whom they fancied too 


POPOCATEPETL’S CRATER. 


fragile to survive the dangers and fatigue of such a peril- 
ous feat ; but nothing could induce me to fling away that 
fixed ambition to reach the top of Popocatepetl. 

We took the morning train, and after a few hours’ ride 


‘reached Amecameca, of which we had such delightful 


memories. The major-domo of General Ochoa was in 
waiting, and with the usual Mexican elegance, did the 
honors in the absence of his master. A queer old maiden 
lady, the housekeeper, received us as we reached the 
house, conducted us to our rooms, and informed us that 
dinner would soon be served. Her old spinster-heart 
seemed to warm strangely to me, and she frequently re- 
turned to know if there was not some little service she 
could render me, slways repeating that pretty Mexican 
expression : ‘‘Simpatica nifia.” 

The general, in the meantime, arranged for our guides. 
and horses, and a speedy departure after dinner. The 
repast was excellent, and we all did ample justice to it, 
especially the delicious preserves, which the old sefiorita. 
‘‘put up” herself, as she told us. At last the signal of 
departure was given, our provisions, baggage and blank- 
ets having been put upon the horses. The old spinster 
gave me a tender ‘“‘ abrazo,” earnestly warning me not to. 
get lost in the snow, or fall down the mountain-side. 
Her solicitude was genuine, and tears of affection and 
misgiving filled her faded old eyes. We rode through 
the town, passing the narrow streets where the pretty 
Indian maidens were busy making tortillas. A very re- 
markable and striking peculiarity of Mexican villages is, 
that the people scarcely seem to be strangers. They 
will greet you with wondrous innate grace, and pass 
on as though they were accustomed to seeing you every 
day. We passed over the valley, and then began ascend- 
ing the mountain. 

The groves were beautiful. Most of the trees are pine. 
They were thronged with birds, whose merry not2s were 
the only sounds that broke the stillness. At every turn we 
looked back upon the valley receding in the distance, 
until the houses became like dots, and were finally lost: 
to view. Rafael, the major-domo’s gallant son, was un- 
tiring in his graceful attentions, regaling me with clusters. 
of sweet wild-flowers, and evidently enjoying my increas- 
ing delight as the scenery grew wilder and grander. He 
pointed to a spot where, ten years before, his father had 
been found almost lifeless. His body was pierced with. 
fourteen dangerous wounds, inflicted by a band of high- 
waymen who came from the mountain fastnesses with 
intent to rob. 

Rafael had a keen remembrance of the details of that day, 
and the expression of his face as he excitedly related the 
disaster was a curious study. It was his father’s birth- 
day, he said, and the event was to be celebrated by a fine 
dinner. Rafael was just tracing his father’s name upon a. 
large cake, which was to adorn the table, when some of 
the neighbors rushed in to say that his father was lying 
dead at the foot of the mountain, murdered by robbers. 
The household, so happy a few moments before, was 
turned into a mourning family. The wounded man was 
brought home, and, although in a critical condition, with 
faithful nursing and a vigorous constitution recovered, 
and bids fair to live many years yet. 

Our road soon dwindled into o narrow trail, the 
shadows of evening were sweeping on, and the sun was 
rapidly sinking from view. The stillness grew almost 
painful, especially after the recital of Rafael’s tragedy, or 
would-be murder. We urged on our tired steeds, which 
seemed to breathe with some difficulty, owing to the in- 
creasing thinness of the atmosphere. Sometimes I fancied 
I heard the sound of approaching robbers, that in one 
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instance turned out to be only a few laborers bringing 
down their poor burros, or donkeys, laden with lumber. 
It is a curious sight, these small but faithful ships of 
the mountain. I positively grew to look upon them with 
a sort of tender interest. In Mexico, if any animal ever 
earned immortal rest and a guerdon in the after life, it is 
the gentle, faithful, stupid burro. There he is, walking 
between two heavy cross-ties, which are securely bound 
to his side, and any superfluous luggage is unhesitatingly 
added—sometimes a load of hay, so huge that the donkey 
is entirely lost to view, presenting the most ludicrous 


spectacle imaginable. 


Just as the shades of night were falling, a watch-dog’s 
bark was heard just beyond us, which told us that the 
welcome shelter of Tlamacas was near at hand. A feeling 
of relief and rest filled our hearts. A few paces brought 
us to the house. We dismounted, gave our steeds to the 
guides, and hurried into the building where we were 
destined to pass the night. It was a rude building, used 
only by the workmen coming to and fro from the sulphur 


mine and when the manufactory is in operation. 


all absence of comfort was forgotten in the extreme 
novelty of the expedition. A bright woodfire was burn- 
ing in the queer little chimney, which did not draw well, 
the door being left partially open for the exit of smoke. 
An old table and a bench completed the furniture of this 
mountain domicile. But we were all in admirable spirits 
and armed with a fixed determination which nothing 
could daunt. While the lunch-basket was being un- 
packed and coffee prepared for our evening meal, we 
walked across the yard to the building occupied by the 
guides. They were all kneeling in graceful attitudes 
around a fire of embers burning on a mound of ashes in 
the centre of the room. A bright-eyed Indian was roast- 
ing corn on astick. This was to be his supper. I sug- 
gested a change of sandwiches and sweets for the ear he 
was roasting, to which he consented with evident plea- 
sure. This small boy and his father were the only usual 
inmates of the ranch, and he sometimes spent several 
days alone while his father was absent in the valley. I 
looked upon him as a kind of hero in courage, and asked 
him, rather pathetically, if he was not afraid to stay alone 
in that far-away mountain haunt? He answered my 


query by another question, ‘‘ What have I to fear ?” 


How little I had dreamed of finding a rival to the 
**burning-deck boy” at this lonesome ranch. Yet, there 
he stood, the child who had braved all danger in obedi- 
ence to his father’s will. We all regarded little Manuel 


with tender interest after this knowledge. 


We stood some moments regarding with delight the 
picturesque group before us, and I longed to bear it away 
painted on more substantial canvas than memory : the 
weird light of the embers falling upon those swarthy 
faces, all so varied in expression, the dogs sleeping at 
their side, and the solemn stillness of all the world 


about us. 


At this moment supper was announced, and we were 
soon seated around the old table. No sumptuous repast 
at Delmonico’s was ever enjoyed with the relish and appe- 
tite which was leant to this meal. The first wine-bottle 


that was emptied was voted for a ‘‘ candlestick.” 


coffee which Teofilo, the veteran guide, had prepared for 
us, was delicious, and the major-domo had thoughtfully 


brought a supply of milk from the valley. 


As Teofilo warned us we would be called early, the 
“* pelates ” or mats were arranged for our night’s rest, and 
with our blankets and wraps we were approximately 
comfortable ; but the night was very cold, although o 


fire was kept up. 


At an early hour we were aroused, soon fook a cup of 
coffee and a biscuit, and began preparing for our ascent. 
Our feet and legs were wrapped in heavy flannels secured 
with tape, and reminding us very forcibly of the mum- 
mies. We mounted our horses at about six, the ther- 
mometer being at this hour at 56° Fahrenheit. How 
strangely still was all the nature world! Nothing awake, 
and nothing to awaken except the keen mountain breezes. 
At last were ached a terrible ravine. AsI looked down upon 
the narrow path and awful abyss, my heart grew faint ; it 
seemed beyond all earthly possibility to pass it in safety. 
But I closed my eyes, commended myself to a Higher 
Power, and my faithful steed oore me safely over the 
dizzy height. 

What a sense of relief and gratitude filled my heart as 
Ilooked back and realized the perilous journey that I had 
made! The atmosphere grew colder and the snowflakes be- 
gan dancing in tho air, making us fear a cloudy view. Our 
progress was very slow, indeed, owing to the black sandy 
soil through which we literally waded. All the surface 
of the mountain near the snow-line is a bed of decomposed 
lava, with only now and then a ledge or rock not yet re- 
solved to ashes. 

Our horses breathed with painful effort, the air growing 
at every step thinner and the path steeper. We were 
obliged to pause frequently to rest them, but after many 
turns and pauses, we reached the spot which marks the 
snow-line and is known as ‘‘ Las Cruces,” although but 
one large white cross is seen. Here we left our tried 
steeds to be taken back to the ranch. The guides then 
added the finishing stroke to our ascending costume by 
putting on over our shoes and flannel wrappings the 
‘‘guarachas” or sandals, securely fastened with leather 
thongs. We put on dark spectacles and vails, to protect 
our eyes and faces from the terrible glare of the snow. 
Each one was presented with an iron-pointed stick, and 
off we started, tandem, one guide going ahead with a 
shovel to cut steps and to see that the way was clear and 
safe. Teofilo, the veteran guide, followed and I walked in 
his footprints. ‘ 

The silence about us was fairly eloquent, and a senti- 
ment of awe and wonderment filled each heart as we 
marched up that silent, everlasting peak. 

After a few paces our paterfamilias grew faint. He 
promptly waved the white flag, took his guide and re- 
turned to the ranch, casting one tender look of solicitude 
on his child, whom he solemnly commended to the watch- 
ful care of friends and guides on this perilous journey. 
Only once I turned to see him wending his way down- 
ward. ‘Then, all sense of fear and danger left me. 

Twenty yards’ march in the snow at this increasing atti- 
tude caused such a strain upon my lungs and heart, that 
I feared they would refuse to do me further service, but 
a little rest restored me, and we marched on. Sometimes 
I sank down overpowered, feeling I could not go onward, 
but friends and guides sustained me, and the Saxon re- 
minding me I was a daughter of the great ‘“ E Pluribus” 
and could not fail, so thrilled me that I mustered all my 
energy and started forward again. 

How indescribably grand and awful grew that upper 
world! All sense of danger fled as I stood contemplating 
the majestic sublimity of height and silence. Under such 
impressions Mexico’s great poet, Carpio, must have writ- 
ten his beautiful oda to Popocatepetl : 

“Cuando & subir algun mortal se atreve, 
A la cumbra nevada y solitaria 
Del Popocatepetl, e alma apenas 
Basta 4 gozar sublimidad tan varia.” 


The soul itself seems too narrow to grasp the awful 
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majesty of such a world. Sometimes I fancied I could 
discern the youth ‘‘ mid snow and ice” with his banner 
marching upward. It seemed as if we were truly passing 
to the gates of heaven. : 

The valley before us was so vague and far away, and 
half vailed by the mist, that we seemed, indeed, above 
and beyond the world. 

After two hours’ walk we paused to rest about fifteen 
minutes, and took a drink of port wine and ate a bis- 
cuit, which the guides admonished us was necessary to 
renew our waning energies. To every inquiry as to how 
much further the crater was, Teofilo replied : ‘‘ Pronto 
llegaremos "—‘‘ soon we shall arrive.” 

Thus we plodded through the snow for five hours. 
Just before we reached the very crown I sank down in the 
snow, unable to articulate, and too exhausted to move. 
Teofilo, the old guide before me, quietly picked me up 
and carried me about one hundred feet. A few minutes 
rest made me breathe naturally, and I felt no sense of 
fatigue. Teofilo said: ‘‘Ory out to your companions, 
nifia.” They were both very much exhausted, but soon 
joined me. 

A genuine snowstorm began, greatly modifying the at- 
mosphere, which, by our thermometer, stood at 50°. We 
hurried, as best we could, to the crater, and did see 
something in it worth our journey. It is considerably 
over a mile in circumference, and from its immeasurable 
depth and around its edges thick volumes of smoke per- 
petually rise to its surface. Scientific men have esti- 
mated that this now extinct volceno has not been in active 
operation for more than 10,000 years, and yet, on any 
elear morning, a small column of smoke may be seen 
rising above the crater. 

The sulphur mine was not in operation, and the miners 
were all absent. A mist covered the valley, so that we 
could not catch a glimpse of the Pacific Ocean or the 
Gulf of Mexico, which Teofilo had promised us. There 
was only a moment’s rift in the clouds, when we beheld 
the snowy form of Orizaba. 

Often we repeated to ourselves with joy, as we gazed 
upon the world around us: ‘‘Seventeen thousand, seven 
hundred feet above the great seas,” and wondered whether 
we should ever be so near heaven again. The soul is 
itself wrapped in a kind of celestial repose in this vesti- 
bule of heaven, and I never realized so powerfully the 
childish fancy of God’s home being above the clouds. 

Oh! thou eternal and majestic witness of the great In- 
telligence who fashioned thee and me, the sublimest man- 
ifestation of His nature world that my eyes ever beheld, 
or that ever thrilled my heart, power and principalities 
shall pass away, men shall come and go, but Thou shalt 
still abide, the unchanging sentiment of that beauteous 
valley of Anahuac, until time shall be no more. 

How glorious must be a sunrise and sunset from that 
great volcano. I would gladly have tarried until the 
evening shadows, but the snowstorm warned us to hasten 
away, the guides fearing to remain longer. 

Our descent was novel beyond experience. Fancy de- 
scending over a space in seventy minutes which we were 
five ‘hours in ascending! The guide is seated in a 
“ pelate,” or mat, with the tourist behind him. He 
holds his iron-pointed stick between his knees, with 
which he guides his fantastic craft, and down they go ata 
dizzy speed, snow to right of them, snow to left of them, 
and nothing else visible. One can fancy himself flying 
through the air, and the experience of novelty and exhil- 
arating ecstasy is beyond all conception. Every feeling 
of fear vanishes, and you have no sensation, but one of 
wonderment and delight, 


OLD TRAVELER. 


We ran aground several times as we neared the snow- 
line, and were at last obliged to leave our straw convey- 
ance and plod on through the mingled snow and earth. 
A sense of triumph and satisfaction animated us that our 
effort had been crowned with success, and all accident 
and danger escaped. 

About a mile from the ranch we found the guide, who 
had returned with our paterfamilias, standing by my horse. 
He told us that all the other horses of the party had de- 
camped, and fled to the valley. The father, he said, 
seemed anxious and restless. He could not understand 
him, except by signs, but he knew he was’thinking of the 
“nina,” and. so he came to meet us. When I reached 
Tlamacas there he was, waiting our return, and old Teo- 
filo seemed very much touched by his expressions of de- 
light and gratitude as he took me in his arms, saying : 
‘«Thank God, my child is safely returned.” 

We.quickly divested ourselves of our wet shoes, and as 
our horses were gone, settled ourselves contentedly for 
another night at the ranch, living over the details and 
impressions of our red-letter day, whose memory would 
stand out prominently through all our after life. 

Early on the following morning our horses reappeared. 
The day was perfect. Our noble old volcano stood radi- 
ant in the early sunlight, and the snowy crest of Orizaba, 
a half-hundred leagues away, shone gloriously upon the 
horizon, contrasting effectively with the verdant valley 
lying between. 

Beautiful Mexico! how manifold its charms, how ex- 
haustless its rare grandeur of scenery! We could not 
say farewell to our kingly mountain. It was to us as a 
venerable friend, even though our feet should never again 
press its hoary crown. Our hearts were full of vivid and 
undying memories that we felt must dwell with us until 
we start on our long pilgrimage toward the mountain of 


light whence no traveler returns. 
Lrvia Sruarr Hatcs. 


SONG TO THE SEA. 


Ler the wave-song of Beauty be sung to the sea, 
Like the curve of her bosom its rhythm shall be, 
As she flings her white arms with a passionate plea 
On the death of the shore—that no feeling can free. 


Sweep over us sea-born the swell of thy sway, 

For the songs that we sing are the perfume of play, 
And the resonant breezes like music astray 

Are wafting our spirits for ever away. 


Above us a passion-flower opens the sky, . 
And earth in its languor half closes its eye, 
For Hours are but cloud-drifts that silently fly, 
And Love is a vision, and Life is a lie. 


STORY OF AN OLD TRAVELER, 


By RICHARD B. KIMBALL, AUTHOR OF “St, LEGER,” 
**To-DAY IN NEw YorRK,”’ ETC. 


Asovur forty years ago I made a tour on horseback 
through Louisiana. It was the latter part of April, a 
beautiful season on the Lower Mississippi. The planta- 
tions were in splendid condition, the forests covered with 
an exuberance of leaf, the air was filled with the perfume 
of flowers, and the song of the mocking-bird could be 
heard in its perfection. With youth on my side, and all 
the buoyant feelings which youth produces, with a good 
horse under me, with an atmosphere so elastic that a 
draught of it was almost intoxicating, do you wonder I 
was in good spirits ?: 
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Sometimes for miles I would pass through a long series 
of lanes so entirely hedged in by foliage, I could not see 
anything on either side, Then I would emerge into the 
open savanna, where, in the distance, I could perceive 
the mansion of the wealthy planter and the cabins of his 
“‘force.” I encountered scarcely any white people. Ne- 
groes I passed frequently. Occasionally I would meet one 
well mounted, evidently going on an errand for his master 
to the neighboring town. Nearly every one of them was 
whistling or singing a plantation-air, which made the 
aspect of things appear cheerful as I rode on. Except 
when I struck a town, there were no inns to be met with ; 
but whenever I had occasion to stop, either on my own 
account or that of my steed, I found a ready hospitality 
extended to both. More than that, I was often urged to 
stay over a day or a week, and make myself at home in 
most luxurious quarters. My plans did not permit such 
deviation from the course of travel I had laid down, but 
the brief stay I did make, as I went from place to place, 
impressed me with the generous and open-hearted nature 
of the inhabitants, white and black. 

On the day Iam going particularly to speak of, I had 
left the pleasant quarters where I had been entertained 
for the night considerably later than usual. I was anxious 
to reach Lowville Court House before dark, so I pushed 
Charley forward at a faster pace than ordinary, to make 
up for lost time. 

As usual, it was the more haste the worse speed. First, 
I had to ride back two miles to recover a small package I 
had taken from my saddle-bags and left in my chamber. 
After that Charley cast a shoe, and, fearing I might lame 
him, I stopped at a plantation to have it reset. ThenI 
mistook the road, and did not perceive my error till I dis- 
covered I was traveling at right angles to the proper 
route, and encountered a ferry not in the bills, which 
brought me to my senses. 

The upshot of all this was, that the declining sun found 
me along distance from Lowville Court House, with no 
immediate signs of a planter’s mansion in the vicinity. I 
had met no one for some time of whom I could make in- 
quiries, and my situation was becoming solitary. Pre- 
sently I came to a “cross road” well laid out—in fact, 
much more like a highway than the one I was travel- 
ing. I stopped to reconnoitre, thinking it might lead to 
a place where I could pass the night. I was not mis- 
taken, for at that moment a bright-looking, well-formed 
negro, black as charcoal, mounted on a fine horse as 
black as its rider, galloped past. Icalled to him, and he 
immediately turned and rode back to me. 

To my inquiry where the “‘ cross road” led, he replied : 

“‘To Captain Montauban’s, massa.” 

“‘Can I find accommodation for the night there ?” I 
asked. 

“Certain sure, massa. I belong to the captain—very 
good gentleman. I'l tell him you’re coming.” 

With that the “boy ” gave the reins to his horse, and 
was soon lost in the distance. 

I jogged on slowly after him, and had gone at least a 
mile and a half when the road turned abruptly northward, 
and I saw very near at hand a comfortable house, with 
verandas in the style of the South, but with various sur- 
roundings which reminded me of a French country-seat. 
The road terminated at the house, and from that circum- 
stance I inferred I had all along been traveling through 
the captain’s domain. 

The same “boy” whom I had accosted on the way 
was standing by the steps ready to take my horse. Three 
or four ‘hands ”’ stood at a little distance to see the new- 
comer, From some cabins near by, which sheltered the 


house foree, a multitude of negro children ran out, while 
the women crowded the doors and peered from the 
windows. On the veranda stood my host, waiting for me 
to descend, He was a short, strong-built man, apparently 
sixty years of age (sixty-five he afterward told me), still 
in the vigor of manhood, with close-cut iron-gray hair, 
chestnut eyes, and a kind, frank countenance. He gave 
me his hand as I mounted the steps, and, before saying a 
word, called a young woman inside to take my saddle- 
bags and blanket, leaving Dominique, the boy first named, 
to look to my horse. Then he turned and gave me a 
hearty welcome, expressed in refined English, which had, 
however, a decided French accent. 

“‘T was just sitting down to dinner,’’ he remarked, 
‘‘when my boy rode up, and announced you were near 
at hand. The extra plate is already laid, and the soup is 
getting cold—allons.” : 

He passed with me into a pleasant dining-room, where 
a small circular table was laid for two persons ; the walls 
were hung with pictures representing French scenes. 
One of these was a lovely landscape, including an old 
chateau, which revived my own associations of travel. 
There were two oil-paintings which probably had their 
history—those of Louis XVI. and Marie Antoinette. 
There was also a fine picture of a French corvette man-of- 
war. I looked around the room asI came in, and took 
in these at a glance, for my host speedily seated me, and 
we were at once served. 

First we had a capital gumbo soup, followed by a small 
tenderloin of beef, with potato croquettes and fresh mush- 
rooms. A delicious young roast chicken, with a salad, 
succeeded the tenderloin. For desert we had strawber- 
ries and cream. To accompany this repast, we were 
served with the choicest claret I ever tasted, and with the 
fruit (in distinction from our American custom, which 
introduces the wine earlier) came a bottle of veritable 
Clicquot. Coffee and cigars made a finale. 

While we were at table I took occasion to say who I 
was, where I was from, and where I was going. Further 
on I happened to mention I had lately returned from 
Europe (it was something to visit Europe in those days— 
now every snipper-snapper goes), and Captain Montau- 
ban had a great many inquiries to make about France. 
This was in 1831, shortly after Charles X. had run away 
to England, and Louis Philippe, the Orleanist, was on the 
throne. The captain was a true Bourbon. He hated the 
Bonapartists and the Orleanists and the Republicans with 
equal fervor. He showered French curses (they are not 
so strong as ours) on the usurper, as he termed the new 
king, and drank in the best of champagne to the restora- 
tion. 

There was a little pause in the conversation, when Cap- 
tain Montauban said, quite abruptly : 

“You are surprised, are you not, seeing a Frenchman 
keeping house here all by himself ? Would you like to 
know,” he continued, ‘how it happened ?” 

‘Above all things,” I exclaimed. ‘‘I confess I have 
been thinking of just that for the last hour.” 

Captain Montauban lighted a fresh cigar, and turning 
toward me, said : 

‘“‘T have been on this spot more than thirty years, and 
never have I explained to human being why I came here, 
and why I live in comparative isolation. Understand me, 
Iam no hermit. I interchange hospitalities with my 
neighbors, but beyond that no one knows me, or why I 
came hither. You have touched a chord to-night, in talk- 
ing of my native country, to which my heart responds, 
and, strange as you may think it, I shall feel a certain 
relief in telling a story which, to this moment, has been 
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pt in my own breast. First, let me order another | belle France—may the good God bless her! Iwas des- 
ttle of wine. I shall most certainly require it before | tined, while a boy, to themaval service, from the fact that 
inish, Yes, I shall, indeed, require it.” the Admiral Godot was my uncle, who could advance my 
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claims, that at the age of twenty-eight I was in command 
of the corvette man-of-war L’Invincible. It was about 
this time the devil was to pay in Paris. Our good king 
executed, and the guillotine hard at work on the bright 
blood of France—in fact, the Reign of Terror was at its 
height. 

“Thad made a short cruise in my new capacity, and 
came into Brest to receive orders. I was counting on 
a long voyage, for it was known that a national vessel 
would be sent to Guiana, and rumor assigned L’ Invincible 
for the service. Iwas glad of it. I hated the whole 
tribe of regicides, sans culottes, oanaille, and wanted to 
put as many leagues between me and them as possible, 
since I could do nothing to help my beautiful country. 
Eh bien. Iwas not mistaken, Lreceived orders to be 
ready for sailing on twenty-four hours’ notice. You may 
be sure I made no delay, and I was kept waiting, wait- 
ing—the news bloodier and bloodier every day—for three 
entire weeks. Then one morning came orders from the 
Directory—curses on them! I was to go to sea on the 
second day. Good. 

**On that second day came down a dapper, wizen-faced 
“citizen ’— that’s what everybody called everybody 
then—who handed over to me a huge envelope with a 
tremendous red wax seal, on which was written, ‘ Sealed 
orders for the Citizen Captain Mountauban, to be opened 
on the third day of June next.’ With this came general 
orders to sail for French Guiana, etc., etc., etc. Further, 
I was to receive as a passenger a young gentleman whom 
the authorities of Brest would give in charge to me, and 
who was to be treated with consideration. An odd sort 
of thing, it seemed to me. I was too glad to get away to 
think much about it. Just as we were ready to heave 
anchor the young man came aboard, sure enough, escorted 
by two distinguished officials, who entered into no fur- 
ther explanation, but at once took their leave. 

“But there was something besides. Almost immedi- 
ately after a ycung woman came on board—a very young 
woman ; in fact, amere girl. She was the young gentle- 
man’s wife. The officials had gone, and I could not 
speak to them about the additional passenger. So I said 
to the young man: 

‘** Pardon me, monsieur, but my orders refer only to 
one.’ P 

‘** Before he could reply, the little creature—I mean the 
young woman—exclaimed : 

‘““*Qh, Captain Montauban, surely Albert and.I are 
one ; it is not possible you can desire to:separate us, I 
knew your sister Louise well; we were educated at the 
same school—at Madame Blacque's, in: the: Rue Picbus. 
She was always talking of you, and this .gave me con- 
fidence to come on board,’ and. she clasped. her little 
hands imploringly. 

“T did not know what to do. Doubtless it was.some 
trick of that cursed Directory. I had but one thought 
then—Dnuty, I said: 

‘+ Wait one moment.’ 

“T went to my stateroom. I looked over my manual. 
I found nothing to relieve me; I was puzzled. I went 
. 1 deck again. : 

‘** Look here,’ I said to the young man, ‘I can’t take 
your wife, you know that well enough. Now, then, the 
-achor will soon be up and we shall commence to pull 
out. If your little one does net get ashore quick, she 
will be carried to sea. Bah! are you an idiot? Don't 
you understand me ?” 

‘For he was looking at me all the time, quite terrified. 
You see I spoke in a very severe tone. I glanced at the 
wife. There must have been something in my eye which 
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encouraged her, or perhaps she took the point of what I 
had said to her husband. She seized his arm. 

“**Come, Albert, let us go down. I want to look at 
your stateroom,’ and away she dragged him. 

‘‘She gave me an arch look, and down they went. I 
went to another part of the deck, where the sailing-master 
was giving orders. All was confusion. 

“‘T did not see the young gentleman for a couple of 
days—he was seasick ; nor his wife— perhaps she was 
seasick. After that they both came on deck. I asked 


| no more questions, and we soon got acquainted. 


“‘The young man proved to be the Marquis de Lisle, 
and his wife was the daughter of an old friend of my 
uncle the Admiral, also of noble birth. What I most 
wondered at was that, in the fearful carnage which was 
going on, so distinguished a name as that of De Lisle 
should be spared by these butchers. When we were 
more intimate I told the young marquis so. 

‘He said it was owing to the interference of the Duc 
d’Orléans—that coquin Egalité—atwhich I wondered more 
than ever, for I knew him to be avile, treacherous rascaii. 
I was glad enough the young fellow had escaped, and as 
he told me he had with him money enongh for all his 
wants, I knew it would only be a question of time when 
he could return to France and have his own again. We 
had lovely weather, with pleasant northerly breezes. We 
passed the Azores and began to drop down into a lower 
latitude. This was early in May. As commander of the 
ship I messed quite alone. Ihad the marquis and his 
wife at my own table, and you can readily imagine what 
friends we got to be. The fact is, we had so many mutual 
acquaintances. Then my intense hatred of the sans cu- 
lottes—again, my sister Louise ; in fact, there was every- 
thing to put us on the most intimate terms, and with no 
dereliction from duty on my part. For I said to myself, 
‘Whom the Directory spare I can surely afford to be 
kind to.’ 

“‘T never passed in all my life so pleasant a period as 
the first four weeks of that voyage.” 

Here the captain paused, drew a long breath, topped off 
a bumper of champagne, and proceeded : 

“T told you I had received, in addition to the usual 
general orders, a large sealed envelope, with directions to 
open it on the third day of June. I had placed this docu- 
ment in the secret part of my dressing-case, and for fear 


_I might forget it I had written ‘3d June’ on a card, and 


attached it to the curtain near my little mirror, so in fact 
it was all the time staring me in the face when I was in 
the room. There was nothing extraordinary about these 
sealed orders—in fact, it is an everyday occurrence. If I 
thought of it at all, it was only in connection with a. pro- 
bable change of destination, or something of the sort. 
Two or three times when the marquis and his little girl- 
wife visited my stateroom, she would touch the card and 
say: 

“Captain, what does this mean ? Is it your /éte day ? 
Are you to think of your lady-love at. just such an-hour 
on: the third of June, by special agreement ? Oh, you 
must explain what that card means. I am so tantalized.’ 

“In fact, she: rallied me continually about it. Of 
course I made no explanation. Duty was uppermost 
with me then. Do you think I would say it referred to 
sealed orders ? No, indeed ! 

‘‘ Well, we were having a capital time, sometimes a calm, 
sometimes a fresh breeze, sometimes the wind ahead, but 
the weather generally fine—almost always fine enough for 
our little pet tobe on deck. Dieu! she got to be a reg- 
ular sailor. She learned the names of all the spars and 
all the ropes. She understood every portion of the rig- 
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ging ; knew everything by name. My officers all wor- 
shiped her ; the men worshiped her. She was the life of 
the ship. 

‘Sometimes she would sit and read to her husband 
and me, commenting as she went along in the cunningest 
manner, setting us laughing till it was almost impossible 
to listen to her. When we had run into the neighborhood 
of the Antilles she was perfectly enchanted with the ap- 
pearance of the tropical sea. My glass was in constant 
requisition. The flying-fish, the nautilus, the shark—she 
was on the lookout for everything. The marquis had 
much more gravity of demeanor. Poor fellow with such 
& narrow escape for life, his relations and friends butch- 
ered, his estates confiscated, no wonder he was thought- 
ful. His wife, however, took another view of matters. 
It was. enough, more than enough, her dear husband was 
spared. Then to have found such a good friend as I had 
been to them. They had only io wait a little while and 
all would come right. 

“One lovely night there was a splendid moon; how 

well I recollect that moon! We remained late on deck ; 
it was: not’ quite calm—a very light breeze, scarcely 
enough to give the ship steerageway—and we sat talking 
about our darling France, and recalling various happy 
events of the past, till, as I say, it got to be late. With 
® pleasant good-night, several times repeated by both the 
marquis and his wife, we went below. 
- ** As Tentered my stateroom the card, as usual, struck 
my-eye. In the morning I had said to myself: ‘Only 
one day more,’ for it was the 2d of June. Now, just as I 
looked at the card with ‘3d June’ in large characters, I 
drew out my watch. It was half-past twelve. ‘It is 
already the 3d of June,’ I thought. ‘I may open the en- 
velope now. Nonsense! What an idea. Wait till the 
proper time. Wait till morning.’ 

“Tturned in, and thought nothing more about it. 
When I awoke there was the card again, and there the 
letters, ‘3d June!’ I had a good appetite that morning, 
so I said, ‘ After breakfast.’ 

‘*What a lovely day it was! A gentle land breeze 
came over the waters, bearing delicious fragrance. The 
very ship seemed to feel the exhilarating influences. The 
marquis and his wife were prompt at the breakfast-table— 
ah, how full of spirits! The young man was much more 
lively than usual, and the girl-wife, her animation seemed 
to have no bounds. 

‘* Suddenly she turned to me. 

«Captain, do you. know it is the third of June? Now 
we shall have your seeret,’ and she kept repeating, ‘ Third 
of June! third of June!’ 

“‘T looked a little serious as she continued to rally me, 
because, you know, I could give her no satisfaction, and 
she was such a persistent, teasing, fascinating little crea- 
ture, she was so determined to have the secret, that the 
marquis, seeing I began really to feel annoyed, checked 
his: little wife. Then she affected to pout, and ran on 
deck, declaring she would not speak to either of us all 
day. The marquis followed. 

‘*T arose and went to my room. I took down the card 
and tore it in bits, and threw the bits away. Then I 
opened my dressing-case, unlocked the secret drawer, 
took out the envelope and sat down. 

“Up to this moment I had regarded the matter with 
entire indifference. Now, a certain nervousness seized 
me. I was vexed with myself, and, without more ado, I 
tore away the seals, opened the sheet which was within, 
and. read as follows: ‘At midnight of the day on which 
this is opened, cause the man, Albert Desportes, soi 
disant Marquis de Lisle, this day placed on board L’Invin- 
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cible, to be shot to death and thrown overboard.’ The 
proper signatures followed.” 

When Captain Montauban had reached this point in 
his narrative he became visibly affected. The perspira- 
tion stood in drops on his forehead, which he repeatedly 
wiped away, but it came again. 

“ Sacristi/” he exclaimed. ‘‘ What is the matter with 
me? You see, I have never told this history before. It 
is time it was out. It has been festering long enough.” 

‘‘He drank more wine—looked fiercely toward me for 
a moment, and went on : 

‘<< Yes, there were those cursed names, delicately writ, 
as if appended to a love-letter. I gasped for breath—lI, 
Louis Montauban, captain of the corvette man-of-war 
L' Invincible, gasped for breath, nervously, like a coward. 
Before I could recover there was a little tap at my door. 
I had no time to bolt it, for it immediately opened just 
the least bit, and I could see a pair of bright eyes, and I 
heard a sweet voice say: 

*<*T came to be forgiven. Albert says it was improper 
for me to persist as I did about the third of June. He is 
here with me. May we come in ?’ 

“‘T summoned resolution enough to step to the door, 
and as I gently closed it, I said, in as natural a tone as I 
could command : 

‘« ‘How ridiculous you are this morning. I cannot let 
you in just now. Au revoir.’ 

“TI bolted the door, and sank into my chair. The 
nervous fit came over me again ; this time in the shape 
of terror. I looked in the mirror. Dieu/ I was as pale 
as a ghost. I seized a small bottle of brandy and drank 
half a tumbler off clear. It had no more effect than so 
much water. Then I took up the paper. 

‘**SHorT TO DEATH !’ 

‘«These were the words—no mistake—‘ Shot to death !’ 

‘‘My servant knocked. I started like a criminal. He 
came for orders. 

‘«¢ Francois, let no one disturb me the entire day. I 
am not well.’ 

“‘T sat still—perfectly still—for two hours. Then my 
mind began to act rationally. What should I do ?—Obey 
orders ? Cause an innocent man to be shot under a 
decree from the wickedest of the wicked, the vilest of 
the vile? But these were orders—orders from the Gov- 
ernment of France. I had no right to look beyond the 
paper. ‘ Obey orders,’ that was bury ! 

‘© While I was reaching that conclusion, came the little 
voice again—no tap at the door—the little voice said : 

‘«* Captain, we are so sorry you are not well. Here is 
my vinaigre. It is excellent. I leave it just by the door. 
Frangois did not dare take it to you.’ 

“‘T made no reply ; not one word. ‘Curses on them,’ I 
exclaimed. ‘I won’t be made an executioner. I did not 
enter the service for that. No, no, I won’t do it.’ It was 
that innocent, sweet voice, after all, which turned the 
scale. Iam sure of it. Lest I should change my mind, 
I seized the terrible paper and tore it into atoms. I kept 
tearing it and tearing it till scarcely a whole word was 
left. 

‘When I had exhausted my spite against the ‘orders,’ 
I turned in and slept heavily. Twice Francois ventured 
to knock, and ask if I should have anything. Isaid ‘ No.’ 
At last I awoke naturally. My head felt clear. I rose, 
and called Frangois. The faithful fellow was lying on 
the rug at my door. He gave me a light. I looked at my 
watch. It was midnight. Taking the débris of the cursed 
orders in my hands, I went on deck and threw it over- 
board. I could see the pieces in the moonlight floating 
around. ‘That is better than his corpse overboard,’ I 
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. muttered between my teeth. I paced the deck for an 
hour, and, turning in, slept till morning. 

, ‘The marquis and his wife were early on deck to in- 
quire how-I was. .I-did not even smile. I told them I 
was still suffering. 

“‘They did not mess with me any more. I gave as a 
reason my,eontinued indisposition. The marquis sus- 
pected something, I know, so did his girl-wife ; but I 
never, softened an iota—very polite always, but suffering, 
you see, desperately from my malady—and sol was. I 
took L’In- 
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family, though of ancient descent, was poor, and belonged 
to the lower grade of nobility. The original house hed 
split into two branches, those of Wartenberg and of Wald- 
stein, or Wallenstein, the latter being the less consider- 
able, and possessing only the estate of Herrmanic, in the 
district of Konigin-Griiz. The father of Wallenstein was 
Wilhelm von Waldstein ; his mother was Katharina von 
Slawata. Both parents were Protestants. The mother 
died on the 2d of July, 1593; the father, on the 24th of 
February, 1595. The orphan boy was placed at first 
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facts. They wrote me a long letter filled with expres- 
sions of gratitude, and begged me to come to France 
and share everything with them. I never replied to it. 
I did not want to hear from them. For, you see, after 
all, I ara a disgraced man. I disobeyed orders !’” 
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ALBRECHT WENzEL EvsEpius VON WALDSTEIN was born 
on the 14th of September, 1583, of an old Czech family 
living in Bohemia. He was a seven-months child. The 


regarded as being, nominally, at least, a Catholic. 

Wallenstein became naturally a soldier ; and -his first 
military service was performed under General Georg 
Basta, a commander of the school of Alessandro Farnese, 
who was fighting against the Turks and against Hungary. 
Wallenstein was made a captain of infantry after the 
siege of Gram. Peace came, and he returned to Bohemia 
in 1606. 

During the troubles in Bohemia arising from the wars 
between the Emperor Rudolph II. and his brother Mat- 
thias, King of Bohemia, Wallenstein served under Mat- 
thias. When Matthias became Emperor he nominated as 
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King of Bohemia his cousin, the Erzherzog Ferdinand | leastein served there with distinction under the new Em- 


von Steiermark und Kirnthen. As the future Emperor, 


Ferdinand II., was a Catholic, the Bohemians, who were 
zealously Protestant, saw with apprehension the appoint- 


peror. Wallenstein himself raised troops, and began to 
show the qualities of a creator of armies and of a great 
leader. He also gave evidence of a restless ambition, a 
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ment of a monarch who would, as they feared, take away 
their rights and privileges. Ferdinand became Emperor, 
and Friedrich V., of the Pfalz, obtained the crown of Bo- 
hemia. Civil war raged in that unhappy land ; and Wal- 


love of splendor, and an iron will. About this time he 
married (the exact date not recorded) his first wife, Lu- 
crezia, Nekyssowa von Landeck, an elderly lady possessed 
of very large estates. She died in 1614. The marriage 
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was one of interest and of ambition, and it founded the 
fortunes of the Imperialist soldier. 

Among the many superstitious beliefs which centred, 
later, round the life of Wallenstein, was one to the effect 
that his temporary paroxysms of mad passion were due 
to a love-philtre administered to him by his first and 
elderly wife. His second wife was Isabella Katharina, 
daughter of the Imperial Chamberlain, Count von Har- 
rach. This match, though not devoid of ambitious mo- 
tives, was yet a suitable and a happy marriage. The lady 
was young and fair. Priorato calls her ‘‘ una Dama ver- 
amente di remarcabile modestia e di una grandissima 
purita.” Colonel von Waldstein was, upon his marriage, 
made a count, and was loaded with honors at the Court of 
Ferdinand. A tenacious, astute and ever-rising man is 
this Wallenstein, who attaches himself to the fortunes of 
Ceosar. 

After the Bohenrian war no fewer than 642 estates of 
Protestant nobles had, up to 1622, been confiscated by 
the Emperor, and out of these the brilliant services of 
Wallenstein were to be rewarded. He was allowed to 
buy property for 150,000 gulden; and further for 
7,290,228 gulden. This latter lot included sixty estates ; 
and the price which he paid did not amount to one-fifth 
of the value. In 1623 he was made Prince of the Holy 
Roman Empire, and in 1624 he became Duke of Fried- 
land. As politic as he was able, Wallenstein stood, at 
this passage of his life, on the threshold of his future 
fortune and greatness. 

Wallenstein next proposed to raise an army of at least 
40,000 men for the service of the Emperor ; and he sug- 
gested, further, that this army should be raised without 
cost to the Emperor; a proposal which was regarded 
with great favor by Ferdinand. It was always Wallen- 
stein’s principle that war should support itself. His 
troops were quartered in the lands of enemies ; to each 
colonel his own regiment was a money enterprise, and 
confiscation supplied chiefs and soldiers with rewards 
and pay. On these terms Wallenstein created an Impe- 
rial army, which soon grew to exceed the proportions 
originally contemplated. 

Tilly was already in the field, in command of the army 
ef the Liga. This force, though serving the Empire, was 
still more emphatically intended to support the Church. 
Tilly was, himself, a most earnest Catholic, and his troops 
were of the same faith. Wallenstein, on the other hand, 
who was the soldier of the Empire, accepted indifferently 
Catholic or Protestant, and treated both with equal favor. 
In war itself the end is not war. War is the highest 
price that can be paid for peace ; and Wallenstein already 
looked forward to obtaining peace, under the supremacy 
of the Empire, as a result of brilliant military successes. 

It was toward the end of the year 1626 that Wallenstein 
first appears as an independent and supreme commander. 
Flushed with many victories, high in Imperial favor, ex- 
alted in rank, the richest proprietor of his land and time, 
high-soaring and far-reaching in ambition, commanding 
in capacity, he entered upon his further campaigns. 
Tilly was jealous of the rising star, but Wallenstein soon 
taught the old soldier—and Tilly was merely a soldier— 
that when two men ride upon a horse one must ride 
behind ; and that one, in the present iustance, was to be 
Tilly. Although he assisted Tilly, Wallenstein kept the 
army of the Empire and the army of the Liga distinctly 
apart ; and he himself devised and superintended the 
general scheme of operations for both. 

Austria and Spain were intimately allied, both by dy- 
nastic relationships, by mutual interests, and by religious 
veal. Philip.IV. and Olivarez were attached by the closest 


ties to Ferdinand and to Eggenberg. England had seen 
her Crown Prince attempt an alliance with the Infanta of 
Spain. James I., and afterward Charles I., were natu- 
rally interested in the ‘‘Queen of Hearts,” and in her 
husband, the ‘‘ Winter-Konig.” The policy of France 
was mainly colored by hatred of Spain. Denmark and 
Sweden were Protestant, and were deeply inimical to the 
House of Austria. Holland was a natural enemy of Cath- 
olicity and of Spain. 

The only military reverse experienced by Wallenstein 
during the Baltic campaign was his failure, in 1628, at 
Stralsund. The heroic Stralsunders, helped by Denmark 
and by Sweden, succeeded in resisting a six-months 
siege, although Wallenstein had deeply sworn that he 
would have Stralsund even though it were attached by 
iron chains to heaven. But Stralsund was invincible. It 
became the advanced post of the great northern combina- 
tion between Scandinavia and Protestant Germany. Wal- 
lenstein took Wolgast and seized Mecklenburg, acquiring 
and retaining the latter dukedom for himself. Taught 
by the examples of Sweden and of Denmark, he ardently 
desired a navy and sea-power. The Emperor made Wal- 
lenstein General at sea and Lord High Admiral ; but, 
though he could stamp soldiers out of the earth, Wallen- 
stein could not make sailors or create a navy. . In his 
futile rage he fired with red-hot shot upon the sublimely 
indifferent element which favored his foes. Christian IV. 
of Denmark was already in the field against Austria. 
Gustavus Adolphus began to stir, and Wallenstein, with 
the instinctive prescience of greatness, foretold the 
danger to Austria of such a foe. On the lst of Septem- 
ber, 1627, Wallenstein acquired by purchase, at the nom- 
inal cost of 150,850 gulden, the Principality of Sagan. 
He refused the offered crown of Denmark, and contented 
himself with the Duchy of Mecklenburg. He had 
become one of the greatest territorial magnates that 
Europe has ever seen. 

The great Wallenstein could confer nobility as well as 
military rank ; he could punish or pardon ; he could coin 
money, and make peace or war. He quartered on the 
coins struck at his own mints the angel of Friedland, the 
eagle of Sagan, the bull’s head of Mecklenburg, the griffin 
of Rostock. Ata meeting at Brandeis the Emperor begged 
Wallenstein to remain covered. He had asserted the sn- 
premacy of the Empire from the Adriatic to the Baltic. 
Stralsund and Magdeburg alone had successfully resisted 
his arms. He had become the leading German captain of 
the Thirty Years War, and was one of the great figures in 
European politics. He had created and supported an 
almost matchless army, and had surrounded himself with 
devoted officers. His talents for finance and for organi- 
zation were as distinguished as his military ability. 
Always negotiating, even while fighting, he knew when to 
conceal the sword under the olive-branch ; and. his diplo- 
matic astuteness seemed to equal his warlike prowess. 
After the Silesian campaign he sent sixty-five captured 
flags and standards to Vienna. He possessed the love of 
wife and child. Forster and Von Janko both cite many 
letters of the Duchess to her powerful lord: the style 
shows something of the punctilio of the age, but beneath 
the form there lives a warm and true affection. She 
always signs herself ‘‘Isabella von Waldstein, F. z F.” 
(Princess of Friedland). Having no son, he chose his 
cousin, Maximilian von Waldstein, as his heir male. In 
the years 1626-30, Wallenstein reached a pitch of power 
and of glory which left but little for the most reckless 
human ambition to desire. 

The pictures of Wallenstein’s personality during this 
period are romantic. As he rose in power and influence 
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he held himself more and more aloof from men. He 
ceased to dina with his officers. He became ungenial, 
and reserved and gloomy. The soldiers surrounded his 
personality with oa dark, superstitious awe and dread. 
The commonly current ideas about the mysterious chief- 
tain lent to him an almost supernatural character. His 
army believed in his star and was animated with his own 
fatalistic spirit. He passed whole nights alone with his 
astrologer Battista Seni, in a starry watchtower. His 
occasional paroxysms of rage were fearful. Above all he 
could bear no noise. No clock might sound, no dog 
might bark, no spur might jingle in his hearing. A 
cordon of sentries was placed round his quarters in order 
to prevent any disturbing sound from reaching him. 
Haughty and sombre, he dominated the wills and fancies 
of men. Ego et rex meus were the objects for which he 
strove. His ambition seemed more and more detached 
from any tendency to serve the Liga, or the Church of 
Rome. His wide sweeping glance ranged all over Europe ; 
his negotiations embraced every power, and he leant ever 
more to rank politics above religion. 

Of the King of Sweden he said to Graf “Adam von 
Schwarzenberg that Gustavus Adolphus was a monarch 
with whom one must look mehr auf die Fauste als das Maul, 
“more to his deeds than to his words.” 

A congress at Liibeck met to decide upon peace, and 
was attended by the representatives of the Liga. Peace, 
of a hollow and temporary nature, was concluded, and 
more lordships fell to Wallenstein. In addition to the 
Dukedom of Mecklenburg he obtained the Principality 
of Wenden, the Earldom of Schwerin, the Lordships of 
Rostock and Stargard. 

Wallenstein next desired to assist Sigismund, the King 
of Poland, against Gustavus Adolphus, and sent troops to 
Poland under the command of Arnim ; but Arnim quar- 
reled with his great chief, and went into the service of 
the Elector of Saxony. 

During the temporary lull of the war in Germany, Wal- 
lenstein’s active intellect conceived another plan which, 
if it had been carried out, would have saved much trouble 
- and danger to our own day. He desired to undertake the 
conquest of Turkey. Wallenstein wished to make the 
Holy Roman Empire an almost universal monarchy. He 
had done much to extend its sway, and he wished to do 
more. He always reckoned the Muscovites as enemies of 
Christendom, and he detested the presence of the then 
dangerous Mussulman in Europe. During a breathing 
time of peace he proposéd to turn the arms of the West 
against the Osmanli; but European affairs called his at- 
tention from his Turkish scheme, and nothing was done 
to carry his plan into execution. 

Who, at one time, would have believed that Coriolanus 
should turn his arms against Rome? At the period of 
his Turkish project events were ripening which were to 
impel: Wallenstein to break with the Emperor and with 
Austria. The revolt and fall of Wallenstein were pro- 
duced by those who should have been his truest allies. 

Ferdinand II. was devoted to his dynastic interests, was 
obstinate and crafty. He was sensual, fond of music, 
and of hunting, and, indeed, like His Majesty in ‘“‘ Ruy 
Blas,” the chief holograph records which he left of him- 
self refer to the number and the weight of the beasts that 
he killed. He was justly termed the model of a Catholic 
prince. He believed in Wallenstein ; he felt gratitude to 
his great general for such splendid services to his House ; 
and.Ferdinand for along time turned a deaf ear to the 
priests and the princes who were for ever trying to rnin 
Wallenstein in his favor. 

Ferdinand, by giving the electorate of Friedrich to 


Maximilian, had destroyed the equal balance of Catholic 
and Protestant electors, and had given the advantage of 
a vote to Catholicism. He was desirous of having his 
son, the King of Hungary, afterward Ferdinand ITI., 
irregularly nominated Emperor during his own life; and 
the faction hostile to Wallenstein refused to help Ferdi- 
nand to attain this object while Friedland remained gene- 
ralissimo of the forces of the Empire. To this form of 
opposition Ferdinand sullenly succumbed. 

His fame, his splendor, his success, raised Wallenstein 
many enemies in Vienna; but his chief offense was, un- 
doubtedly, his doubtful orthodoxy and his tolerance ; 
his desire to fuse Germany into a nation, under the rule 
of the Emperor, with toleration for both religions. The 
Liga combined with Protestant princes—those princes 
upon whom the Imperial troops had been quartered— 
against Wallenstein ; France and Spain at that time both 
opposed him ; Maximilian of Bavaria, the princes of the 
Empire, intrigued against the man grown so great, grow- 
ing ever greater ; and before so many foes Friedland fell. 
In 1630, he received his dismissal from his high post; a 
sentence combined with an assurance of the Emperor’s 
undiminished personal regard. 

Friedland received the intimation with proud, calm 
silence. He: professed willing obedience, laid down his 
staff, and retired to his estates at Gitschin. Reunited to 
his tender wife, he devoted his energy to building, plant- 
ing and ruling his many possessions with singular wisdom 
and skill. He said, the stars had told him that ‘the 
spirit of the Bavarian must rule the spirit of the Kaiser.” 
He recognized Maximilian of Bavaria as his direst foe. 

And so priest and prince had triumphed. ‘Wallenstein 
was deposed, and Tilly—that ‘‘ truly Catholic leader ’’— 
became generalissimo of Austria. Ferdinand had yielded, 
but he had only strengthened the Catholic electors, and 
saw himself no step nearer to the nomination of his son 
as his successor. 

John Tchzerclas, Count de Tilly, has made his name 
for ever infamous by the notorious ‘‘Sack of Magde- 
burg” in May, 1631. The town was given up for three 
days to burning, plunder, rape, and every wanton injury 
that could be inflicted by a lawless soldiery. This was 
Tilly’s last success. Gustavus Adolphus was now on 
German soil, at te head of a Swedo-German-army. In 
September, 1631, he wholly routed Tilly at Leipzig, and 
the ‘‘ Kaiser trembled in his Hofburg.”” Arnim was serv- 
ing under Gustavus Adolphus—Christian IV. was too 
jealous of his great rival to render help. The Swedish 
monarch was successful in Bavaria itself, and entered 
Munich as a conqueror. The Imperial councils seemed 
stricken with impotency ; the Imperial armies knew 
nothing but defeat. The thoughts of the Emperor—and 
of others in Vienna—turned often to the grand recluse of 
Gitschin, who seemed to have forgotten politics and war, 
and to live, silently, a colossal monument of ingratitude 
and victim of cabal. Men remembered, in the darkness 
of the time, how bright had shone the star of Fried- 
land. 

He was recalled to power, restored to his former post. 
He at first utterly refused to return, and then consented 
to serve for three months in order to form © suitable 
army, but ultimately consented to become Capo d’ Armada, 
being furnished by the Emperor with larger powers than 
have, perhaps, ever been granted by monarch to subject. 
The army was overjoyed at his return ; the old spirit was 
restored to it with its old commander. Wallenstein well 
knew that he was opposed to a far greater general than 
any that he had previously encountered ; but fate left, 
for a time, to each a separate path of success, and 
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Gustavus Adolphus and Wallenstein did not meet at once. 
The Emperor had at first proposed that Wallenstein 
should serve under the nominal command of the King of 
Hungary, but Friedland answered proudly and character- 
istically that ‘‘ he would not share a command with the 
Almighty ; he would either command alone, or not 
at all.” 

It may well be that a man who has once played so great 
a part cannot easily resist the opportunity of a return to 
a position of power which will satisfy ambition and give 
scope for genius. 

Wallenstein, probably, resumed his post with partial 
willingness, but his after-conduct gave evidence of a cer- 
tain change in the man. He no longer felt so secure ; he 
was not again quite the same devoted servant of the Em- 
peror ; he began to 
cherish wider plans 
for the pacification 
and unity of Ger- 
many; he never 
quite forgot his 
own  aggrandize- 
ment, and he cast 
an eye upon the 
crown of Bohemia. 
He spoke more 
boldly than before 
against the clergy ; 
he acted more in- 
dependently, and 
even more haught- 
ily, than ever; but 
his politics were 
growing into larger 
ideas than those 
which animated his 
former support of 
the Empire. 

The Liga wished 
him to dismiss his 
Protestant officers ; 
he wholly refused. 
He allowed Pro- 
testant preachers 
in his camp, but 
would never ad- 
mit a Jesuit within 
his lines. Among 
his pregnant say- 
ings, the following 
seem too curious 
to be left unquoted. He hated the interference of 
priests in temporal affairs, and said, ‘‘Es werde nicht 
gut im Reiche, bis man Einem von ihnen den Kopf 
vor die Fiisse gelegt habe.” ‘It will never be well in the 
Empire until they have set the head of one of these fel- 
lows below his feet.” Again, on the occasion of some 
trouble from the Pope, he says, ‘‘ Es seyen schon hundert 
Jahre dass man Rom nicht gepliindert habe ; und jetzt 
sey es noch viel reicher als damals.” ‘It is a hundred 
years since Rome has been plundered, and it is much 
richer now than then.” He also asserted, ‘‘So lieb mir 
meiner Seele Seligkeit ist, so lieb wird mir seyn wenn ich 
dem allgemeinen Wesen dienen kann.” ‘‘ As dear to me 
as is the health of my own soul, is my desire to serve the 
general weal.” If he knew his danger, he was acting de- 
fiantly ; but it is certain that his bold speech and action 
stirred deep and fatal animosity. 

_ Wallenstein and Gustavus Adolphus were now about to 
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be pitted against each other. The difference between the 
two was striking. Wallenstein was lean, gloomy, secre- 
tive. Partly owing to circumstance, partly as a con- 
sequence of his nature, his ways were tortuous, and his 
ends uncertain. Gustavus’s blue eyes expressed frank 
open-heartedness and cheerful courage. Hypocrisy and 
guile were unknown to him. He spoke freely to all men; 
and his objects—the advancement of Protestantism, and 
the freedom of Sweden and of Germany—were open as 
the day. His faith was firm, and his valor dauntless. 
He caused his soldiers, when quartered in Catholic cities, 
to respect the religion of the inhabitants. From sincere 
conviction he was in strenuous opposition to the House 
of Austria and the Church of Rome ; but his religion 
went deeper than narrow orthodoxy, and his politics were 
clear and strong. 
Wallenstein first 
Grove the Saxons 
out of Bohemia, 
and retook Prague. 
He then marched 
upon Niremberg, 
in which city Gus- 
tavus was lying 
with his little 
army. The forces 
of Wallenstein are 
computed to have 
exceeded those of 
the King in the 
proportion of three 


to one. Wallen- 
stein avoided 
battle, and en- 
trenched himself 


strongly on an emi- 
nence outside of 
the City of Niirem- 
berg. In the city 
pestilence and fam- 
ine were fighting 
for the Imperial- 
ists, and the King, 
who could no 
longer remain in 
Niiremberg, was 
driven to attack 
Wallenstein’s posi- 
tion. The attempt 
failed ; but Wallen- 
stein still refused 
battle, and Gustavus marched past the Imperialist camp 
with colors flying and drums beating. So soon as Gus- 
tavus had passed by, Wallenstein broke up his encamp- 
ment, and marched into Saxony. The King, anxious for 
battle, followed him so rapidly that Wallenstein had not 
time to occupy the position which he wished to attain. 
Early on the 16th of November, 1632, the fiery Gustavus 
stood in front of Wallenstein’s army, which had just time 
to seize a strong position, and which remained on the de- 
fensive, entrenched behind ditches and palisades. 

The spot was the field of Liitzen ; and that great battle, 
with Wallenstein commanding on the Imperialist Catho- 
lic, and Gustavus commanding on the German and Swe- 
dish Protestant, side, was about to commence. 

Wallenstein would not move, and Gustavus had to 
attack. A thick mist covered the ground. The armies 
were close together, but neither could see much of the 
other. 
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The King sang, with his soldiers, Luther’s hymn, 
“jsine feste Burg ist unser Gott!” and then his own 
battle-song, ‘ Verzage nicht, du Hiuflein klein!” He 
addressed, first to the Swedes, then to the Germans, two 
of the noblest orations befére a battle that history records. 
Tn an enthusiasm of heroism he threw off his cuirass, and 
cried, **God is my armor!” Wallenstein was suffering 
from gout in the feet. Although his stirrups were thickly 
padded with silk, he could not ride, and took his place in 
a litter. He called his officers together and gave them 
his orders, which were to fight chiefly on the defensive. 
Gustavus gave out the war-cry, ‘‘Gott mit uns!” Wal- 
lunstein gave to his troops as a battle-cry, ‘‘ Jesus Maria!” 
About eleven the mist cleared a little, and the fiery King 
himself headed the attack upon the Imperialist lines and 
ditches, 

Gustavus, riding alone with his cousin, Duke Franz 
yon Lauenburg, the page, Leubelfing, and a groom, 
stumbled upon an Imperial ambush. His horse, mad- 
dened by a bullet, threw its rider and fled. The King re- 
ceived a bullet in the arm and another shot in the back. 
This second shot was, as the Swedes maintain, fired by 
Lauenburg, who left the King to his fate, rode away, and 
afterward joined the Imperialist side. German historians 
speak doubtfully on the point, and the question of Lau- 
enburg’s treachery may be considered an open one. The 
Imperialist soldiers did not believe that the King could 
be alone with so small an escort. They, however, took 
Gustavus to be an officer of rank, until he cried out, “I 
am the King of Sweden, and seal with my. blood the Pro- 
testant religion and the liberties of Germany. Alas! my 
poor Queen !” The Imperialist soldiers then killed and 
stripped him, and the tide of battle rolled on past the 
dead body. The faithful page, who alone remained with 
Gustavus, tried vainly to mount the King upon his own 
horse. The poor lad died, five days afterward, in Naum- 
burg, of his wounds. 

So fell Gustavus Adolphus. His own side were startled 
when— 


“The loose rein dangling from his head, 
Housing and saddle bloody red,” 


the King’s horse rushed back into their lines. They did 
not know that he was dead; they supposed him taken 
prisoner. A kind of fury possessed the troops, and the 
spirit of Gustavus rendered them invincible. Wallen- 
stein, despite this advantage, could not claim a victory at 
Liitzen. 

Wallenstein’s own baggage was pillaged by his own 
people. He had been grazed by a bullet, but was not 
hurt. He was believed to bear a charmed life, and the 
day at Liitzen strengthened the belief. The Imperialists 
lost many officers of note. The gallant Pappenheim, the 
knightliest of Wallenstein’s commanders, and Coloredo, 
were both killed. Piccolomini had five horses shot 
under him. Holk, Terzky, Harrach, and many others, 
were severely wounded. 

Wallenstein rewarded highly and punished severely. 
He distributed 85,210 pulden amongst officers who had 
behaved well ; but he executed, as cowards, eleven offi- 
cers by the sword; he hanged others; some had their 
swords broken by the hangman under the gallows, and the 
names of many were naiied in infamy on the gibbet. A 
Te Deum, on the first news of the battle, was performed 
in Vienna. 

Wallenstein retired to winter-quarters in Bohemia, 
while the Swedo-German army under Duke Bernhard and 
Arnim freed all Saxony from the Imperial yoke. Wal- 
lenstein respected his great adversary, but the death of 
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Gustavus was a satisfaction to him, and increased his con- 
fidence in himself. He said, in his coarse, proverb-like 
way, ‘‘Es koénnten doch zwei Hannen auf einem Mist 
sich nicht vertragen.” ‘‘Two' cocks could not exist to- 
gether on one dunghill.” 

He now, to the disgust of the Imperialists, entered upoy 
a long period of inaction. He wished to detach Saxony 
from Sweden. The army belonged to him rather than to 
the Kaiser, and h:3 desired to use events to further his 
own plans. It is nearly impossible to restcre the cordial- 
ity of old relations when once a great act of injustice has 
been committed by one man against another, and Wallen- 
stein had probably wholly lost his old feeling of personal 
attachment and devotion to Ferdinand. He gravitated 
apart from the Imperial dynastic policy, and cared more 
for a united Germany than for the mere house of Austria. 
He had already made Ferdinand a more powerful mon- 
arch than Charles V. had ever been. After Liitzen, Wal- 
lenstein’s successes were attributed, at Court, to fortune, 
and his failures to neglect. His irritation against the 
Court became extreme, but he did not contemplate oppos- 
ing the Emperor if only he could control him. The 
Liga, the Church and the Court regarded him with grow. | 
ing suspicion and latent distrust. The relations between 
the Generalissimo and the Court were strained. Wallen- 
stein was almost arrogant in his sublime sélf-confidence, 
but he had to do with astute, stealthy, ruthless enemies, 
who were capable of putting an end to differences by 
means of the assassin’s steel. One of Wallenstein’s great 
defects was, that he was too cunning-politic. He shrank 
from a broad, bold step. He intrigued and negotiated | 
incessantly, and often tentatively and faithlessly. One of 
his maxims was, always to say one thing and to do an- 
other. Hence, no one wholly trusted him. Trying al- 
ways to deceive others, he deceived himself the most. 

Differences between Sweden and Saxony did shortly 
break out. Wallenstein, no doubt, sincerely desired a 
durable peace. Graf Wartensleben, the Danish ambas- 
sador, traveling to Vienna to negotiate for peace, saw 
Wallenstein on his road. The great chieftain professed 
to be weary of war; he said that he was never better 
prepared for fighting, but had never so heartily desired 
peace. He wrote to the Emperor recommending him to 
make peace. When unavoidably in the face of the enemy 
in Silesia, Wallenstein proposed a truce, and began to 
negotiate with his old lieutenant, Arnim. Wallenstein 
could never attain his ends so long as he remained the 
Imperial general. Only by a breach with Ferdinand 
could a noble and lasting peace be attained. 

Wallenstein might then have broken with the Empire, 
and have placed himself at the head of Protestant Ger- 
many and Sweden, as he subsequently attempted to do, 
France would have supported him vigorously. He could 
then have carried into effect all his greatest ideas, none 
of which could be translated into fact while he remained 
linked, however unwillingly, to the Holy Roman Empire. 
He might have taken this great and decisive step while 
he was in the plenitude of his power ; while he had the 
great army wholly at his disposal ; while powerful allies 
were eager to support him. He procrastinated until the 
hour for action was almost past, and he took, too late and 
in desperation, the step which he should have taken 
calmly and deliberately. He missed the ebb of the tide 
of fortune. He waited until his influence was on the 
wane, until his position was undermined, until even allies 
distrusted. Long indecision hurried him at length into 
hasty action ; but it was then too late, and the stars them- 
selves had no issue in reserve but that of—murder. It 
became clear that Wallenstein had resumed his command 
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in order, by means of the Imperial army, to close the 
long war, ‘‘ whether the Emperor liked it or not.” The 
Catholic party opposed peace with Saxony and Branden- 
burg. Wallenstein and Vienna pulled widely asunder. 

It was, perhaps, a source of weakness to Wallenstein 
that the army of the Liga had ceased to exist since Tilly’s 
death, and was fused with his own. 

The war proceeded languidly. ‘Wallenstein, at least, 
was only half-hearted in continuing it. His course was 
not that of an honorable and faithful general. The shift- 
ing masses of dark figures moved about on the great 
plain of Germany, and the theatres of war were Silesia 
and Saxony, the Upper Rhine, and the Upper Danube. 
Wallenstein, though strongly urged from Vienna, could 
not, or would not, dislodge Duke Bernhard from Regens- 
burg, and the duke openly proclaimed his desire to risk 
a battle against Friedland. Wallenstein still, in order to 
save his own military reputation, dealt occasional heavy 
blows at the enemy. He chased the Swedes from Silesia ; 
he took Gorlitz and Bautzen ; but he no longer really 
cared to make war, except for his own ends. 

Richielien urged Wallenstein to pass at once from the 
white to the black square, but Wallenstein remained irre- 
solutely occupied in an attempt to combine contradictions. 
France hoped, by means of Wallenstein, to become mis- 
tress of Europe. A scheme was devised according to 
which Louis XIII. should become Roman Emperor; Wal- 
lenstein, King of Rome; and Richelieu, Elector of Treves. 
Father Joseph was concerned in. negotiating this unten- 
able plan. Wallenstein still kept the crown of Bohemia 
in his latent thought, and even dreamed of attaining to 

the: Churwiirde or electoral dignity. 

* ‘Wallenstein had now ideal as well as personal ambi- 
tions ; and his present aims were of the highest national 
importance. He was the centre of European political 
intrigue. Seldom has any man occupied a more con- 
spicuous position ; and yet he was timid where he should 
have been bold ; dilatory where he should have been 
active. A type of his erroneous choice of path is found 
in the fact that the wary Oxenstierna would not trust him 
until he should have committed a breach with the Em- 
pire. He negotiated, tortuously and slowly, with every 
Power; and all his delays were weapons placed in the 
hands of active and implacable enemies. The Emperor 
was becoming gradually detached from Friedland ; Maxi- 
milian of Bavaria was his ceaseless and influential foe, 
fully convinced that Wallenstein had but feebly done 
his duty and plotted mischief. Wallenstein’s course was 
vacillating and his was unsafe. 

In September, 1633, the King of Hungary married the 
Infanta Dofia Maria of Spain. The King applied to the 
Emperor for the command of an Imperial army ; but 
Wallenstein fiercely opposed the application ; though he 
expressed willingness to retire from his supreme com- 
mand, if the Emperor wished it, in favor of the King of 
the Romans. It was proposed, no doubt, with the object 
of weakening the great general, that Friedland should 
detach part of his army to help Spain in the Netherlands ; 
but this he refused to do. Oiate now became his direct 
enemy, and Quiroga further expressed the enmity of 
Spain. Wallenstein called his officers together. They 
decided that the Spanish plan would be the ruin of the 
army. This occurred in Pilsen, in 1634. 

Wallenstein was disgusted with his treatment by the 
Court ; spoke of resignation, and referred, excitedly, to 
the change he could produce in Europe if, once free from 
Imperial obligations, he tried fortune, commencing with 
only a thousand riders at his back. Field-marshal Ilo 
represented strongly the interests of the army, and the 


ill-treatment that their general met with from the Court. 
Wallenstein was entreated not to resign ; but his officers 
had three meetings with the general before he would, 
conditionally, abandon the idea of resignation. He de 
manded from his officers a declaration that they would 
stand by him, and this resolution was eagerly adopted. 
Next came the passionate and picturesque banquet, so 
well known to every reader of Schiller. Leopold von 
Ranke, by-the-way, wholly confutes that ramor—of which 
Schiller made good dramatic use—of one paper read aloud 
to the officers, while another document, in which was 
omitted the pledge of loyalty to the Kaiser, was laid 
before them for signature. Wallenstein himself ad- 
dressed his officers ; he spoke with angry bitterness of 
the treatment that he met with; he complained that 
eight-and-twenty years of glory and of service were for- 
gotten in a way that he had not deserved. He concluded 
by{saying, ‘‘ Rather would I die than live on such terms.” 
He also announced his determination to bring about a 
durable peace in spite of all opposition. The enthusiasm 
of the officers for their leader seemed general and gen- 
uine ; but their signatures offended the Emperor, and 
yet did not, when the hour of trial came, bind the signers. 
They probably meant serious opposition to Spain, but 
not to the Emperor ; and their own interests, as apart 
from their convictions, bound them to Friedland. His 
great hope lay in the fidelity of the army to him. 

This occurrence brought about the end. The Emperor 
was finally detached from his general. Schlick arranged 
privately with certain officers what they should do in 
case of a rupture between the Emperor and Wallenstein. 
The Court entered into secret arrangements with Gallas 
and with Piccolomini. All attacks upon Friedland found 
a willing ear at Court. All forces united stealthily, but 
fatally, against the star-blinded chieftain, and he slum- 
bered on. 

Ferdinand, convinced of the medituted treason of Wal- 
lenstein, was forced to temporize. He continued his 
official and apparently cordial correspondence with Wal- 
lenstein, even after he had secretly transferred the com- 
mand of the army to Gallas. Events hurried on. The 
Emperor issued, also privately, two patents to the chiefs 
of the army friendly to the Catholic cause, in which the 
army was released from all obedience to Wallenstein, Ilo, 
and Terzky. They were declared conspirators, and guilty 
of high treason. Wallenstein’s immense estates were con- 
fiscated. Piccolomini undertook to seize or kill Wallen- 
stein in Pilsen, but the plot failed. To Ofiate belongs, it 
would seem, the honor of first openly suggesting a solu- 
tion of the difficulty by means of private assassination. It 
is clear that Ferdinand approved the idea, and that Pic- 
colomini undertook to find means to carry the sentence 
into execution. 

Wallenstein, waiting for the stars, and wrapped in his 
great schemes, remained obstinately deaf and blind. He 
gave his confidence blindly, and let the hour of effective 
action pass. His opponents were as active as he was. 
supine. The blow fell. The secret edict was openly pro- 
mulgated in the army, and Wallenstein was denounced to 
his own troops as a conspirator against the crown and 
sceptre of the Emperor. He said, sadly, to the Imperial 
emissary, ‘‘ And I had peace within my grasp! God is 
just.” 

The thanes began to fly from him. The signed docu- 
ment bound no one. Everywhere he found false friends. 
At the bidding of the Emperor his army gradually melted 
away from him. The King’s name was, indeed, in those: 
times a tower of strength. Exposed at last, with the rup- 
ture complete, the mighty Wallenstein stood at bay. 
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Two of his sayings of this period 
deserve record : ‘‘We must show the 
world that an Emperor can bo made 
out of another than the House of Aus- 
tria, which lets itself be ruled by 
Spain.” He said also that if the Em- 
peror would no longer recognize him 
as general, he would no longer ac- 
knowledge the Emperor as his lord ; 
he could easily find another prince ; 
but he would have, in future, no 
master over him; he would himself 
be master, and should be able to 
maintain himself as such. 

He had raised armies in his own 
name, and he may at moments have 
had high-soaring if evanescent dreams 
of winning, by genius and the sword, 
the Imperial crown. He prepared to 
act against his sovereign, and give the influence of his 
armies and his generalship to the enemy. Wallenstein 
at once proposed a junction with Sweden and with 
Saxony ; but though men are not unwilling to profit 
by traitors, they do not confide in them. Oxenstierna 
and Duke Bernhard both distrusted him. They knew of 
old his long-drawn circuitous method of negotiation, and 
did not really believe him. Hence delay at a time at 
which hours were precious, if he had formed any really 
matured plan of treason. 

It was the eleventh hour in which he took open action 
against his sovereign ; but, when once clear of indecision, 
all his old genius and energy seemed to return to Wallen- 
stein. He was suffering from gout, and traveled to Eger 
in a horse litter. The small remnant of his army, some 
6,000 men, his brothers-in-law, Terzky and Kinsky, with 
their wives, Field-marshal Ilo, Captain Neumann, and 
Butler, alone accompanied him on the march to array 
himself with the enemies of the house of Austria. 

Friedland reached Eger, in which he expected to form 
a junction first with the Swedes, then with: the Saxons, 
on the 24th of February, 1634, before commencing active 
hostilities. 

On the road he had confided his whole plan to Butler, 
who held a secret order from Piccolomini to seize Wallen- 
stein alive or to kill him. Wallenstein took up his quar- 
ters in the house of the Burgermeister of Eger, Wolf Adam 
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Pachhilbel. When Friedland left 
Pilsen it was occupied by Piccolomini. 
The Swedes were about a day’s march 
distant from Eger. 

Butler, an Irish Catholic, lost no 
time in conferring with Gordon and 
with Leslie, who were Scotch Presby- 
terians. The record of this interview 
is given by Peter Taaffe, who received 
his information direct from Butler. 
Taaffe brought to Butler, the agent 
selected by Piccolomini, the order to 
destroy Friedland. Gordon counseled 
flight, lest they should be connected 
with the treason of the duke. The 
Irish officer argued strongly in favor 
of serving a grateful Emperor. He 
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brilliant rewards and honors. He pre- 
vailed, and the three officers resolved to kill all the 
Friedlinder’s chief adherents, and even to include Wal- 
lenstein himself. They swore upon their crossed swords 
den Herzcg und seinen Anhang vom Leben zum Tode zu 
bringen. 

Gordon invited Terzky, Kinsky, Ilo and Neumann to 
a banquet in the citadel. They accepted : Wallenstein 
declined the invitation. 

The three conspirators required other agents, and these 
they found without difficulty among the foreign merce- 
naries, officers in Butler’s dragoons. The chief of these 
were Geraldin, Macdonald, Bourke, Birch, Brown and 
Devereux. Ten officers entered into the plot, and had 
to confide it to a hundred of Butler’s soldiers ; yet the 
secret was kept. Butler paid to twelve selected men 
$500 each ; to the Oberwachtmeister $2,000, to two cap- 
tains $1,000 each, while to the common soldiers engaged 
he promised a month’s pay. 

The Itinerarium Thome Carve mentions with pride 
that the honor of murdering Wallenstein himself had 
been allotted to Devereux. 

At 6 p.m., in the evening of the 25th of February, Ilo, 
Neumann, Terzky, and Kinsky, went to Gordon’s banquet 
in the citadel. 

The wine flowed freely, and tongues were loosened. 
Friedland’s adherents boasted loudly of what their great 
chieftain would soon effect against the Emperor. 
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Eight o’clock struck. All servants had retired. The 
side doors sprang open and a crowd of armed men, 
headed by Geraldin, rushed into the room. “ Viva la 
casa de Austria !” cried Geraldin. On the opposite side 
Devereux hurried in, accompanied by Butler, Leslie and 
Gordon. ‘‘Vivat Ferdinandus !” cried the second party. 
The lights were partly extinguished; the table was 
thrown over, and the murderers sprang upon their aston- 
ished victims. Kinsky and Ilo were killed at once ; but 
Terzky succeeded in drawing his sword, and defended 
himself like a brave soldier at bay. With his back to the 
wall, he called upon Gordon and Butler to fight him like 
soldiers. Three of the dragoons lay dead before him ; he 


The night became cloudy and stormy. The stars were 
invisible ; rain fell, and a high, troublous wind roared 
round the house. Wallenstein retired to rest. His valet 
slept in the outer chamber. It was the short, last sleep 
of Friedland. 

Below, Leslie, Butler, Devereux, with some soldiers, 
waited anxiously in the darkness until all should be still. 

Wallenstein was awakened by a terrible cry. It came 
from the wives of Terzky and of Kinsky, who had just 
heard of the murder of their husbands. He rose and 
went to the window. Next came a sound of hurried 
trampling of many feet on the staircase of his own hobse. 
It was Devereux and his followers. They burst into the 
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had broken the sword of Devereux, when the latter, amid 
the press of men round the one brave defender of his life, 
gave Terzky a fatal stab with a dagger. Neumann es- 
caped from the room, but was stabbed to death in a cellar 
in which he sought refuge. 

So far the murderers had been wholly successful, but 
the great victim yet remained to be attacked. The cita- 
del was at some little distance from Pachhiilbel’s house ; 
and no noise of the murder reached the ear of Wallen- 
stein. Eger was that night patrolled and sentineled 
solely by Butler’s troops. It was between eleven and 
twelve, and Wallenstein, who had been consulting the 
stars, dismissed the astrologer Seni. Seni apprehended 
vaguely some danger, but the victim was cheerful, and 
read favorable avguries in the astral prophets. 


outer chamber. The valet, aghast at any noise being 
made near the general, laid his finger on his lips. 

‘Friend, it is a time for noise !” cried Devereux. He 
demanded, under terrible threats, the key of the inner 
room ; while the valet hesitated, the soldiers burst open 
the door, which alone divided the great duke from his as- 
sassins. Devereux rushed in, followed by the others. His 
sword had been broken, and he carried a partisan. 

“Art thou the wretch who would lead the Emperor’s 
men to the enemy, who would tear the crown from the 
sacred head? For that thou shalt die !” 

Wallenstein’s lips were seen to move, but he spoke no 
word. 

Silently he bared his breast, and spread his arms widely 
open. Devereux thrust at him, and others followed 
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with many blows and stabs. Still calm and dumb, he lay 
at their feet. Their bloody work was done, and the great 
Wallenstein was dead. 

There was a short hush of terror and of awe, as they 
gazed, half incredulously, at the corpse of Friedland. 
The body, dressed only in night-clothes, was covered with 
a red carpet taken from under the bed, and was carried in 
Leslie’s coach to the citadel, where it was laid out in the 
snow-covered court, with the corpses of the other vic- 
tims. Thus the House of Austria was served and saved. 
The death of Wallenstein was a heavy blow to Protest- 
antfim. 

Wallenstein was one-and-fifty. He had outlived Gus- 
tavus Adolphus about fifteen months. Had both lived 
they would no doubt have been fighting on one side. 
The death of Gustavus was heroic ; the end of Wallen- 
stein, tragic. 

The Emperor, when the Golden Fleece of the late duke 
reached him, ordered 3,000 Masses to be sung for the 
souls of the dead. He then proceeded to reward the in- 
struments, and showed himself a liberal master. He re- 
ceived in person Butler and the others. Butler was made 
a count, received: estates in Bohemia, and the gold key 
of the bedchamber. Devereux was suitably rewarded ; 
Leslie got estates in Hungary and Styria ; Gordon ob- 
tained Terzky’s large possessions ; $10,000 was given in 
money to each assassin ; Geraldin, and others, were liber- 
ally recompensed, according to merit and degree of 
service. Ofiate, the Spanish Ambassador, wrote to- his 
King that if Wallenstein had lived he would within a 
month have expelled the Emperor from Germany. The 
many enemies and enviers of the mighty dead, and the 
friends of the Church, rejoiced loudly over the death of 
Wallenstein. 

Tl Conte Gualdo Priorato, who had served in the Im- 
perial army under Wallenstein, published in Vienna, in 
the Italian language, a book which the count calls ‘‘ Vite 
ed Azzioni di Personaggi Militari e Politici.”” This work 
contains portraits of all the leading characters of the 
Thirty Years War ; and gives biographical sketches of the 
men who are depicted. The portraits are mostly good, 
as we can judge by that of ‘‘ Oliviero Cromuel,” which 
seems to follow that of Cooper. The portrait of Wallen- 
stein, on page 724, appears to represent, with singular 
felicity, all the ideas that we form of his appearance in 
the flesh. The face is oval ; it is sallow and lean, hollow 
and worn. The forehead is high, broad, and majestic. 
There is great space between the eyes, which are piercing, 
gray, and cold. The hair is drawn back from the fore- 
head ; he wears a mustache and a peaked beard. The 
compressed lips are thin, firm, severe ; not likely to open 
to emit much garrnlity. The bearing and poise of the 
whole head is defiant, haughty, proud. The long habit 
of high command sits enthroned upon the calm, resolute 
features ; stamped with silence born of deeply brooded 
plans ; grave with weighty thoughts and cares. The 
nose, with thin nostrils, which would easily expand, is 
finely modeled, and expresses latent passion and pro- 
found repose. There is something of great mark ; some- 
thing gloomy, stern, terrible, inscrutable, in the grand, 
but not lovable face. We can well believe that the 
original of the portrait believed in the stars ; we can at- 
tribute to it all that Wallenstein was, and did, and suf- 
fered. It is noticeable that the fave is deeply lined, but 
yet is not wrinkled. ; 

The brilliant career of Wallenstein, with all its dreams 
of empire, closed in blood, leaving him as one of the 
characters in history, whose projects and aims are in- 


volved in mystery. 
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SUMMER. 


Tue Spring with its soft thrill is gone, 
Gone all the charm and sweet surprise 
Of buds and flowers partly blown, 
And shifting clouds with glimpse of skies 
Of softly changing hues between, 
And swift, bright streams whose murmurs grew 
Upon the heart, and fields so green, 
And winds that scorched not as they blew. 


The rills have crept into their caves, 

The rivers move their sluggish way, 
And violets where the long grass waves 

Are with’ring in the sultry ray. 
The joyful birds with tuneful throat 

That chirped and warbled in the bowers, 
Are mute in shade and nook remote, 

And doze and dream away the hours. 


The breeze dwells with a soft caress 

On every leaf and rich, ripe flower, 
And nature breathes a tenderness 

O’er fleld and wood and scented bower ; 
And on the ear low murmurs steal 

Of blending sounds that seem afar— 
There’s no discord but that I feel— 

And all my feelings .are at war. 


IfI might change the peaceful scene 
And paint in darkness o’er the skies, 

And blacken all the lovely green, 
And bid the flery tempest rise, 

And hills from lazy slumbers wake 

; And leap to thunder’s awful crash, 

And waves that now in murmurs break 

High on the rocks in fury dash, 


My soul might leap with sullen joy, 
Attuned by chords of kindred strain ; 
But peaceful scenes can ne’er employ 
The thoughts that long have warr'd with pain. 
My years are in their fullest bloom— 
Life’s Summer day that should be fair ; 
But shades across its skies have come, 
And rayless night has settled there. 


THE FRIEND'S VENGEANCE. 
Cuarter I. 


Scene I.—A London dining-room at 8:15 p.m. The 
solemn procession enters—‘‘ Were you at the opera last 
night, Lady Buffles ?”—‘‘ Ah, yes, Gladstone did speak 
well; but then Dizzy’s reply.”—‘‘ No, going on nowhere 
te-night ; horrid bore ; only got three balls this week, 
and one of them mamma's doubtful about.”—‘ Lady 
Squeezer! Nonsense! Told them they weren’t invited.” 
—‘‘No! Did she ?”’—‘‘ Yes, and Mrs. Hartletop fainted ; 
and her son, with the fuzzy head, poured scalding tea 
over her to revive her.” —‘‘ Going to Goodwood ?”’—*‘* Oh, 
yes ; not at the House, but close by.’’—‘‘ Money on the 
Derby ?”—‘‘ No, I never bet.”—‘‘ Cold soup—hang it !” 
—‘* What charming dinner-parties you always manage to 
give, Lady Pimlico !”"—‘ Delightful! and her husband 
actually hit her.”—‘‘ Oh, yes ; and then—” (whisper).— 
‘“How shocking! May I repeat that story ?’—‘ Told 
me as a secret—ah !” 

Such scraps of conversation might be picked up by the 
intelligent footmen handing the soup ; there is a general 
air of heat and lassitude among the guests ; they all seem 
to be acting difficult parts ; the women try to captivate 
in a vague, reflective manner, and the minds of the men 
seem partially occupied with their shirt-collars. There is 
nothing the matter with any of them; it is only their 
usual state at the close of a London season. Most of 
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them have met before to-day, and most of them will meet 
again to-night, so they must be careful of their conversa- 
tion, so as not to repeat former observations, nor to leave 
anything to say later. It is an ascertained fact that a 
man ceases to be amusing if he asks the same young lady 
more than thrice in the twenty-four hours whether she 
was at the opera last night; and even the stories about 
himself can scarcely be given on each eccasion of meet- 


Even the servants have caught the appearance of gentle 
martyrdom pervading the party, and hand the dishes 
with an air which says, ‘‘ Take some if you like. I don’t 
much care. It’s no business of mine.” 

The room is constructed to hold twelve people, and 
there are fourteen dining in it ; the guests having, there- 
fore, in their efforts to eat, to place their arms in the un- 
graceful positions of those pinioned for hanging. There 
are two or three men who are asked out to talk, and faith- 

. fully carry out their part of the bargain, so that there is 
plenty. of noise, despite the languor of the majority of the 
. guests ; one or two of the women are pretty, and all are 
highborn and well-dressed; the cook (an Englishman 
with a French name), is passable, the champagne is cold, 
the plates are hot, and the dinner may, in every way, be 
pronounced a success. Lady Pimlico thinks so, at all 
events, and sips her champagne with a pleasing con- 
sciousness of merit. 

** What’s the news, Mr. Tattel ?” she says to a portly 
little man on her left hand, who occupies the same posi- 
tion in grand society that a peddler did in the ante-news- 
paper period in a country village. 

“News, my lady ; well, there’s not much. Gresbourne 
is smashed, I hear, and has let in a lot of men—half a 
million in bills out, they say. Griffin’s speech in the 
House the other night was written by his wife, and learned 
by-him by heart; had it in his hat, too, and it fell out. 
No doubt about it, in her handwriting. That’s all the 
news I know, except—oh, yes, a marriage. Desborough 
to Miss—Miss—I declare I forget her name—pretty girl, 
with red hair.” 

“Oh, yes, I know, Miss Headford. How well she’s 
managed! I thought it must be soon,” and the conver- 
sation changed to another topic. 

Cecil, who had taken Lady Pimlico in, had turned pale 
as he heard this news of Mr.Tattel’s. As the ladies were 
going out of the room he turned to that gentleman and 
said, in a low voice : 

‘Are you certain about that marriage ?” 

‘What marriage ?” 

‘‘Desborough to—to Miss Headford” —he could 
scarcely speak the words. 

“Oh, yes, quite certain. I met old Headford in the 
Carlton just now, and I asked him; he said it was just 
arranged, and gave him joy. What’s the matter ?” 

‘‘Nothing. On your honor Mr. Headford told you it 
was true ?” 

‘* Of course,” said the surprised little man. 

The men at dinner that night were astonished by 
Cecil's manner. He was generally a quiet, gentlemanlike 
fellow ; but now he drank wildly out of any bottle that 
chanced to come near him, and his stories were looser, 
and his laugh louder, thaa any one else’s at the table. 

* * * * * * 
Scene II.—Cecil Danby’s lodgings, three hours after 
the dinner-party. There is a wild look in his face as he 
‘sits in his armchair, reading over and over again five or 
: six notes he holds in his hand. What are the words he 
mutters as he presses his fevered lips to the cold, unre- 
sponding paper ? 
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“Over! All over! What is there for me now ?” 

Again he reads the letters, and tears fall on them while 
a sob shakes his whole frame. Then the hard, wild look 
comes over his face again as he rises and goes to his 
writing-table. He puts those precious letters all into 
one large envelope, seals and directs it. Again his lips 
move. ‘It is like tearing out one’s heart.” He unfast- 
ens his neckcloth and collar, and shows a little plain gold 
locket hung round his neck, takes this off, and opening 
it, gazes long and earnestly at the portrait in it. Then 
carefully replacing it round his neck, he writes a note, 
which he seals up. There is a pause, and then he goes 
into the next room, which, as in nearly all bachelors’ fur- 
nished lodgings, is his bedroom. Re-entering, he carries 
in his hand a small bottle; his dog, stretched upon the 
hearth-rug, looks up, and gives vent'to a feeble moan, as 
if anticipating -evil. This rouses him from the reverie he 
has fallen into, his eyes fixed upon the bottle in his hand. 

‘Ah, Carlo, old boy. I’m sorry to leave you, good 
old dog. You must have a good master.” And tearing 
open the note he has just written, he adds some words, 
and directs and fastens another envelope ; then he sits 
down again and thinks, the bottle still in his hand. 

Will no power intervene to save him from the fearful 
course he is resolved on, will no hand be stretched forth 
to the rescue? No; all in the house is silent as the 
grave, the silence only broken now and then by the pass- 
ing of some belated cab or carriage returning from festiv- 
ity. There is madness in his eyes as he grasps the little 
bottle with the clutch of a drowning man. 

His dog comes to him, and nestles his cold nose into 
his master’s unoccupied hand. He heeds not the dog. 
The Summer morning begins to break, and the candles 
to grow dim as the light streams, gradually stronger, 
in at the windows. 

His lips move silently, and his dog, unnoticed, creeps 
back to the hearth-rug. Is he praying ? God grant that 
if so, his last despairing prayer may be received above. 

It is five o’clock. The workmen are beginning to be 
astir on their way to work. The last of the revelers are 
returning home, slightly ashamed of their haggard looks 
when they meet those for whom the day of work has 
begun. Even the keenest cotillion-dancing young ladies 
have suffered their weary chaperons to take them away ; 
the birds are singing, as in London they only sing in the 
early morning. A cab drives up to Cecil’s lodgings, and 
Alan Caryston: gets out. The news of Miss Headford's 
engagement had reached him in a club overnight, and 
his sorrow for what he knew would be that of his friend 
forbade him to sleep. So as soon as it was light he has 
risen, and come to try and console him. 

Much ringing and knocking are required before he can 
effect‘an entrance. At last he is admitted by a sleepy 
maid, cross at’ being disturbed an hour before she would 
otherwise have had to commence her step-cleaning duties. 
Passing her with ‘All right, I'm going to Lord Cecil’s 
room,” he runs up-stairs to the first floor, and enters his 
friend's room. ‘‘ Poor old fellow,” he says, ‘‘gone to 
sleep in his clothes.” And he approaches to wake him, 
as the dog comes forward to greet him as an acquaint- 
ance. 

Sleep! Yes, he has gone to sleep, and for ever. 
Scarcely knowing what he does, Alan tears open a note 
on the table, directed to him. 


“*Good-by, old friend. 

“T fear you will be sorry, but I could not live without her. I at 
the locket round my neck be buried with me ; it is all of her I hava 
Good-by. Shall we ever meet again ? CECIL. 

“Bo kind to Carlo for my sake; he loved me, too,” 
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Alan gazes for a moment at the calm face, then kneels 
down, and kisses the cold, stiffened hand. 

**Good-by! Ah, my God, I have nothing left to love !” 
he says. 


Cuarter II. 

A year has passed away since Cecil’s sudden and self- 
inflicted death shocked all London. The verdict, of 
course, was ‘‘ temporary insanity,” and the reason, though 
guesses of all sorts were about, at last assigned for the 
dreadful act, was a bad book he had made on the Good- 
wood Cup. There were only two people in London who 
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knew the truth, and even had they told what they knew, 
who would have believed that in the nineteenth century a 
young man of Cecil’s position could kill himself for love ? 
The marriage of Violet Headford to Lord Desborough 
had taken place in the Winter, in the country. and people 
remarked that the bride had lost a good deal cf her looks, 
and appeared faded and worn out. 

‘*Oh, she'll be all right again next season!" said Mr. 
Tattel. ‘‘There’s nothing like a good marriage to set 
people up.” 

He was quite right ; in the season Violet Desborough 
appeared in her old defiant beauty, and monopolized 
quite as much of the young 
dancing-men’s attention as 
she had before her mar- 
riage, much to the indig- 
nant disgust of numerous 
mammas, 

The balls at the Des- 
boroughs’ house, in Gros- 
venor Square, were account- 
ed as the best of the season, 
and the diamonds her lady- 
ship displayed on her beau- 
tiful head and shapely 
shoulders drove rivals to 
desperation. With all her 
gayety, and apparent love 
for society, however, Violet 
never evinced the slightest 
tendency to flirt, though 
her husband, who was en- 
grossed in racing and its 
multifarious duties, would 
have been no impediment, 
had she wished to do so. 

“She doesn’t deserve her 
good luck,” said her friend, 
Lady Maynard, angrily, 
thinking of how sharply 
her old husband looked 
after her. 

There was a cold apathy 
about Violet’s manner, if 
any man, bolder than the 
rest, dared to make love to 
her, that effectually routed 
him, and the verdict in the 
clubs was, ‘‘ Devilish pretty 
and agreeable, but as cold 
as ice.” 

The season over, she and 
her husband lingered in one 
of their country places for 
a time, and then proceeded 
to Nice for the Winter, as 
Lord Desborough was sup- 
posed to be delicate, and 
also had a great idea of the 
delights of the green cloth 
at Monaco. 

Now it so happened that 
Cannes, which is close to 
Nice, was a favorite Winter 
resort of Alan Caryston ; he 
rented a small villa there 
this year, and lived alone 
with Cecil’s dog, Carlo (who 
existed like a veritable king 
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of dogs, on the fat of the land), his only servants being a 
French woman cook and his English valet, a man who 
had been with him since his college days, and would have 
laid down his life for his master. The man who can pos- 
sess a really faithful, loving servant must have something 
fine about him. There is nothing a servant finds out so 
soon or dislikes so much as any pettiness or meanness of 
character. If there is anything of a hero in a man, he is 
more one to his valet than to any one else. 

It was the greatest accident (if such there be) that took 
Alan over one day to Nice ; he wished to look for a book 
in the library there, or something, and still more was it 
anaccident in his taking a turn or two on the Promenade 
des Anglais in the evening before returning to Cannes. 
He met an English friend who accompanied him in his 
stroll. 

“‘That’s a pretty woman,” he remarked, carelessly, as 
they passed close to a lady whom all stopped to look 
after, and stared in the face, with that politeness pecu- 
liar to foreigners and Englishmen abroad. 

“Don’t you know who that is ?” said his friend. ‘‘ That’s 
the beauty of Nice, and the swell, too ; they’ve got that 
big house behind the hill.” 

‘““Who are they ?” asked Alan, stopping to light a 
cigarette, 

“Why, the Desboroughs.” 

‘* The Desboroughs !—She was Miss Headford ?” 

“Yes.” 

Alan gazed after her, and stood rooted to the ground. 

‘“Come on,” said the other, ‘‘or you'll be losing your 
train.” 

Alan walked on silently. 

“Do you think,” he said, at length, ‘‘ Icould get intro- 
duced to Lady Desborough ?” 

“Oh, yes, easily! There’s a ball at the ‘ Anglais’ to- 
morrow night. Come to that, and any one can introduce 
you.” ’ 

‘* Perhaps I will,” said Alan. ‘‘ Good-night.” 

“Pack up things for a month,” he said to his servant 
Henderson, when he got home. ‘I shall go to Nice to- 
morrow morning, and you must come too.” 

Henderson never looked surprised, but knowing how 
his master hated Nice, he was so. 

The ball at the Hotel des Anglais next evening was a 
great success, and Alan was without much trouble intro- 
duced to Lady Desborough. Those who knew him, a 
moody, silent, stay-at-home man in London, were aston- 
ished at his change of manner, and could scarcely recog- 
nize in the smart, good-looking, dashing young man the 
apathetic bookworm they had always thought him. 

“Why, I declare,” said one of them to another, as they 
stood in true British fashion blocking up a doorway, 
“the woman-hater Caryston is flirting; with the icy 
Lady Desborough, too. Wonders will never cease.” 

Alan and Violet had danced two or three dances to- 
gether, when they found their way to a conservatory, 
which led out of a small room where tables were placed 
for those who should prefer the seductions of whist to 
those of Terpsichore. 

‘*So you don’t believe that feeling can be more power- 
ful than reason ?” he said, as they seated themselves on 
two wicker chairs placed side by side, in the mysterious 
light of a few Chinese lamps hanging from the roof. 

‘No. Do you ?” 

‘‘ Well, it depends. If reason is reasonable, it gives in 
to feeling, for feeling is pretty certain to lead us to 
pleasure.” 

‘Yes, pleasure for the moment, which probably leaves 
pain.” 


‘‘Reason must prevent that ; feeling must be checked 
if it run riot ; it may only make us bold, never foolhardy. 
There is more reason in powerful feeling than you sus- 
pect ; it is only the uneducated mind that allows itself 
to long for anything totally unattainable.” 

‘* And so, whatever you long for, you think is attain- 
able ?” 

“T did—till—” 

‘Till when, Mr. Caryston ?” 

The light was not too dim to reveal the flash of Violet’s 
eyes, as she turned them on her companion. 

“Till I saw you.” And Alan spoke in a low, impas- 
sioned tone. 

‘‘Then your creed is changed now ?” 

‘Must it be changed ? You would not crush all my 
philosophy at-a blow.” 

“Poor philosophy, if a mere woman’s word could make 
it false.” 

‘*No—not a mere woman's word ; the word of only one 
woman in the world.” 

“ But I don’t know what you long for; or why it is not 
attainable.” 

“And I dare not tell you. Perhaps——” 

“Oh, dear, here’s that dreadful Count de St. Juste 
coming for his dance! He'll call you out if I throw him 
over.” 

“Let him call, then, and don’t go.” 

“Oh, no; he’s a dead shot! I won’t have your death 
on my mind. Oh, count, this is our dance, isn’t it ?” 

As she took the smirking Frenchman’s arm, she turned 
to Alan, on’ ‘whose face there was a scowl, anger at her 
leaving the conservatory she thought, and said : 

‘*You know our house. Come and see me to-morrow, 
at about four o’clock. I shall be alone.” 

There was a strange smile on Alan Caryston’s face, as 
he smoked his last cigar in his hotel that night ; but as 
he didn’t think aloud, its explanation can only be given 
by the sequel. 


CuHartTer IT. 

Love, in one respect, resembles the measles—the later 
it comes, the worse its attack is. It recks as little of the 
past as it does of the future ; and all the sham affaires de 
cur that may have preceded the one grande passion are 
blotted out, and made as invisible to the mind as all the 
second-rate feelings of love or passion that are to follow. 
Cupid is a true philosopher. He thinks only of the pre- 
sent; the past is the preparation for, the future the 
sequence of, the glorious and almost Divine moment. He 
is a sovereign that has reigned absolute since the world 
was created ; and all the dogmas of philosophy, and all 
the sneers of practicality, have never shaken him on his 
throne. If love is nonsense, then nonsense rules the 
world ; for nonsense Troy was destroyed ; for nonsense 
history was written. 

‘‘Where is the woman ?” will always be the question 
for every accident and event ; at least, in politeness we 
say so; for it might with equal (exactly equal) truth be, 
““Where is the man ?” 

Alan staid more than the month he had told Henderson 
to pack up for at Nice. Lord Desborough spent the 
whole of his time either at Monaco, or in the “ Cercle de 
Massena,” and lost his money more willingly and as smil- 
ingly as his wife lost her heart. For the cold beauty, the 
woman who had thrown aside her lover like an old gown 
when a wealthier came to woo, whose greatest fear when 
she heard of his terrible death was that it might do her 
harm, who had never felt remorse or compunction in her 
worldly fortune-hunting, had come to prove it at last. 


She had never met any one like Alan Caryston ; with 
the men who had flattered her, and made love to her, and 
otherwise paid the usual homage to her beauty, she 
always had felt a certain superiority ; a feeling that 
though it was all very pleasant, and looked well, she was 
destined for a more intellectual intrigue, a more intense 
and manly passion, than any that they could offer her. 
She had always felt safe and confident in her own virtue. 
But now it was different. Alan never flattered ler; he 
assumed a power over her that was agreeable wlicn he was 
present, and yet galling when she was alone. 
to it, and felt that she was subdued, and yet she tried to 
struggle out of the chain with which she scemed to be 
unconsciously bound. Could she have broken that chain, 
how miserable she would have been she only knew ; but 
it was long before she owned even to herself that she loved 
this man with a passion all the more powerful for having 
been so long repressed by worldliness and meanness. 

Alan, as I have said before, was clever and good-look- 
ing. In this he was determined to succeed, and is it not 
in Lord Lytton’s ‘‘ Pelham” we are told that when a man 
really is determined to please a woman, he is sure to do 
so. The good English people of Nice, though not so 
particular as they would be in their island homes, were 
beginning to talk of the ‘‘scandalous flirtation,” and poor 

j Violet’s reputation is only hanging by a golden thread— 
Y golden, for it would have been snapped ere this, without 
the Desborough rent-roll to pay for it. 

They took long drives together, they met at picnics, and 
lost themselves together. They danced together at night 
at balls, and sat together at parties ; she was scarcely 
ever at home to any one but him, and her disappointed 
callers looked daggers at Alan’s unoffending groom hold- 
ing his ponies at the door—for he had invested in a car- 
riage and pair of ponies, with the smartest of French 
cockaded grooms in it, behind. Their little dinners to- 
gether were kept up so late that more than once Lord 
Desborough, returning in the small hours of the morn- 
ing, had found them still in the drawing-room, when Alan 
had suddenly taken his leave in a confused manner. They 
were on the edge of the precipice, but Violet saw it not, 
and Alan seemed blinded by his love to all consequences. 
Never had a guilty love-making been so quick, so pas- 
sionate, so strong, or so public. 

““Why did Inever meet you before him?” she cried one 
night as they sat together in her drawing-room, her hus- 
band being still engaged in the delights of Baccarat. ‘It 
is too cruel to know you too late.” 

‘Yes, darling, it is cruel,” he says, in an impassioned 
tone ; ‘‘but there is a remedy.” 

‘There is a remedy ?” 

‘‘ Yes, there are laws beyond the laws that are made for 
fools ; let us make our own. Our hearts beat in unison, 
we cannot part them for the fear of the ‘opinion of the 
world.’ You have courage, Violet. You say you have 
love ?’ 

‘Oh, Alan, you know I have!” 

‘Then what is easier ? Next week your husband goes 
to Monaco for two days. Your maid is true, you say ?” 

‘© Yes, Iam sure she is.” 

‘*Then tell her to be ready for a secret journey. Have 
your things packed up on Monday ; that night I will call, 
and we will go by the night-train to Marseilles. Pursuit 
may easily be baffled, or even if not, we care not for it. 
Stay, is not that your husband's step ?” 

“Yes.” 

‘“Then you must write. To-morrow’s Sunday, and he 

= will be in all day. Write and tell me you will be ready on 
Monday. You will, darling ?” 
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‘*Yes—yes. I will write.” 

The master of the house appeared, and Alan took his 
leave ; the same strange smile that we noticed before per- 
vading his features when he reached the open air. 

* * * * * * a 

On Monday evening Alan was sitting alone in his roors 
at the hotel ; it was within an hour of the starting of tho 
night-train to Marseilles, but there seemed to be no pre- 
paration there for departure. He sat as if in expectation 
of something, and with a smile on his face. At last ho 
rang the bell. 

You did all I told you, Henderson ?” 

‘* Yes, sir.” 

«You are sure the letter reached ?” 

“Yes, sir, quite sure.” 

«And the maid ?” 

“As you wished, sir.” 

“That'll do then,” and the faithful servant left the 
room. 

A few minutes after a waiter entered. 

“‘A lady wishes to see you, sir.” 

‘“‘Show her up at once, then.” 

A lady, thickly vailed, entered the room, and when the 
door was closed by the mystified waiter, threw back her 
vail, and disclosed the beautiful features of Violet Des- 
borough. 

Alan rose. 

‘Oh, Alan,” she said, approaching him, ‘‘all is lost ! 
my husband knows everything—everything !” 

‘*How does he know, and what ?” said Alan, standing 
still before her. 

‘*My maid gave up your letters, told of our plan for 
to-night ; an anonymous letter prevented his going to 
Monaco, and he came suddenly back. My letters to you, 
Alan !—your servant must have been bribed—they have 
them too. I got out of the house I know not how, and 
fled to you for safety, for my husband is mad with rage, 
Alan ; he will be sure to follow ; let us fly at once, let us 
go! Oh, Alan, Alan, what shall I do?” Alan had stood 
while she spoke with his arms folded, and his face turned 
away from her. As she said the last words she advanced 
toward him and clasped his arm with both her hands, 
looking piteously up at him ; never did she appear so 
lovely as then in her shame and fear. 

He turned, and she shrank from the malignant, stern, 
almost diabolical expression in his eyes; he unclasped 
the little hands that held his arm, and flung them from 
him with action expressive of loathing. 

“Do? Repent!” 

“Repent! O God, Alan, what do you mean ?” 

“Yes, repent—do you know who I am ?” 

“Who you are!” 

** Listen, Violet Desborough ! Iam Cecil Danby’s great- 
est friend.” 

“ce Ah ies 

“Tloved him with a love you cannot understand. I 
was the first that saw him after his death, and I knew why 
he died. Do you know now why I say repent ?” 

‘‘Oh, mercy, mercy !” and she sank down at his feet, 
her head almost on the ground, and her lovely hair, 
escaped from its confinement, covering her as a gar- 
ment. 

‘“Merey !—did you show Mercy to Cecil ? Murderess, 
for such you are, do you call for mercy, andtome? I 
tell you I loved Cecil ; when he came, and told me about 
you I knew he was wasting his affection, and I tried to 
warn him. No good ; your cursed eyes were more power- 
ful than all my bitterly gained experience—you killed 
him, and you ask me for mercy. No, Lady Desborough, 
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I have longed—I have schemed for this moment ; it has 
come sooner than I had hoped, and I rejoice.” 

“Qh, my God !” and Violet moaned with anguish as she 
lay upon the ground. 

“‘You thought I loved you; you did not know that 
whenever I looked into your eyes I remembered him who 
had loved their light and died ; whenever I marked the 
beauty of your mouth, I thought of the words by which 


Iwrote your husband that anonymous letter ; I bribed 
your maid to steal my letters to you; and my servant, by 
my ofder, gave your letters to her for your husband’s 
perusal. I have worked all along for revenge, and you 
have worked for—God knows what, ‘vanity or lust. Am 
IT not right to say to you repent ?” 

‘Oh, Alan, am I mad? such words! say I am mad ! 
You do not hate me ?” 


MAIDENS OF LITTLE RUSSIA KEEPING ST. JOHN'S DAY. 


it had charmed his young life away? I hated you, I| 


And she flung her arms round his knees and knelt 


longed to crush you, asI could have, when we sat to-| before him in an agony of supplication. 


gether, and you whispered in my ear the same lies you 
had no doubt used to cozen him !” 

**No, no!” 

"No! Do you dream I would believe you ? Woman, 
or fiend, you have overreached yourself; I have avenged 
poor Cecil at last ; you think this discovery has been an 
accident, that it is as sudden and surprising to me as you. 


Alan never even looked down at her, but stepping 
back, released himself from her despairing embrace. 

‘Hate you! I did; but now that Cecil is in some 
degree revenged, you are indifferent to me. Go now, 
though, or I shall hate your devilish beauty again.” 

Violet raised herself from the ground, and stood before 
him, with love’s light in her eyes. 
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“‘Hear me, Alan, before I go! I was to blame about 
poor Cecil ; but I did not know, indeed, I did not know 
he cared for me so much.” « 

“‘Go, woman,” said Alan, impatiently ; ‘‘ your excuses 
only heighten your crime. To play with a heart like his 
and spurn it! Go!” 

‘‘T did not spurn it. Oh, Alan, listen for 9 moment. 
I did not know you loved him.” 

“‘ What matters that ?” 

“Tf I had, I would have loved him too! I thought it 
was only a common flirtation, and I was advised wrongly. 
Oh, Alan, I cannot bear your scorn and loathing. I 
cannot bear your hatred! How can you say I have pre- 
tended my love for you? I have given up all that a 
woman holds dearest, for you. Iam ruined for ever now, 
for you. Ihave been and am humiliated as no woman 
ever was before, for you. Do not spurn me, Alan ; let 
me live with you, for you! You shall be revenged for 
Cecil. I will be your slave ; you shall beat me if you 
will, but let me love you. I never knew what love was— 
I never dreamed what it might be till now. Oh, Alan ! 
Alan! kill me if you will, but do not thrust me from 

you |” 

; Alan was touched as he gazed at the weeping face of 
the woman again kneeling at his feet, but his purpose 
never wavered. 

“Lady Desborough,” he said. 

‘Ah, nol no! not that name ! 
again—only once call me Violet.” 

‘Well, Violet, I must beg you will leave my room. 
Should your husband come, it would not be right that 
we should meet before you. Go, Whatever your life 
may now be, however miserable, however lonely, remem- 
ber it is your punishment for the murder of Cecil 
Danby.” 

Violet rose slowly, steadying herself by grasping the 
table as she did so. : 

‘* Good-by, then,” she said, as calmly as she could, and 
then breaking down again, she burst into tears, and rush- 
ing forward, seized his arm and covered his coatsleeve 
with kisses. 

‘‘Have you no pride ?” he said, releasing his arm from 


Call me Violet once 


her grasp. 

“No; not with you!” was her answer. ‘‘It is all 
love.” 

“Love! Pshaw !” 

“* And I must go ?” 

** Yes.” 


“For ever ?” 

Alan did not answer, but turned away and leant his 
aris on the mantelpiece. 

Violet came up and stood behind him. 

‘‘You believe I love you ?” she said, in a broken voice, 
at length. 

“Do not pollute the name of love,” he answered, not 
turning his head, ‘but go.” 

‘* Good-by.” 

‘*Good-by.” 

Again he spoke without turning his head. 
moments the waiter entered the room. 

‘The lady who was with monsieur hus fainted in the 
hall. Shall she be brought up ?” 

‘Certainly not. Let her be given a room, and send 
for a doctor. Her husband will be here to look after her 
directly. Get my bill, too. I shall leave for Cannes im- 
mediately.” 

The waiter disappeared. J 

Alan sat down by a table, and looked at a photograph 

. took from it, 


In a few 


‘‘She was a woman, after all,” he said; ‘‘but you are 
avenged, Cecil ; you are avenged !” 
* * * * ¥ * 


There is not much more to tell ; the society of Nice 
was thrown into a great state of excitement by the disap- 
pearance of Lady Desborough and Alan Caryston, and 
then by a duel between the latter and Lord Desborough, 
which led to no bloodshed, as Lord Desborough’s late 
hours were against his holding his pistol straight, and the 
other fired in the air. People, of course, said, after the 
divorce, which was obtained in due time, and Without 
difficulty, that Caryston would marry the lady; but 
people were wrong, as usual, as he returned to his old 
quiet life among his books in London, and no signs of 
her were ever seen again. Wiseacres, who had been at 
Cannes at the time, said there was something extraordi- 
nary about the whole thing, as on the very day when the 
discovery took place Alan had returned aloxe to his villa, 
and had remained there alone—for they all watched, till 
the duel, after which he went to England ; but no one 
ever knew more than this fact. 

There was a rumora short time ago that a face very 
like that of her who was Lady Desborough had been 
seen in one of the black bonnets worn by a Protestant 
Sisterhood of Charity in London, but this was never 
made certain, 

Alan Caryston’s reserve and gloom have deepened since 
his visit to Cannes. Some laughter was created one day 
in the clubs by the report of a friend who had found him 
in his chamber shedding tears over the body of a dog that 
had just died of old age on the hearth-rug ; and the only 
explanation was, that he must have taken to solitary 
drinking. 

Can it be that, as he sits day after day alone with his 
thoughts, a voice that no philosophy can quite stifle, 
whispers to him : 

“‘Vengeance is mine. I will repay, saith the Lord” ? 


THE. EVE .OF ST. JOHN: 
By Nog, RUTHVEN. 


Tue ‘‘calendared saint” in whose honor bonfires are 
lighted, and honest merry-makings organized in ‘“ per 
fumed Midsummer,” is John, commonly known as St. 
John the Baptist. 

John was the forerunner and relative of our Lord, son 
of the priest Zacharias and Elizabeth, and cousin of the 
Virgin Mary. He was born at Juttah, or at Hebron, 
about 5 B.c., and beheaded toward the close of a.p. 28. 
For the main particulars of his life I must refer the reader 
to the Gospel of St. Luke. 

His birth and office were foretold by the Angel Gabriel 
to his father, as he was burning incense in the Temple of 
Jerusalem. When Zacharias asked for some sign of the 
truth of the prophecy, his tongue was sealed, and he did 
not recover his speech till after the birth of the child. 
Six months after Elizabeth had conceived she was visited 
by Mary. John abode in the desert until, a short time 
before the ministry of Jesus, he appeared clothed in 
camel’s hair, and with a leathern girdle about his loins, 
as a prophet in the country around the Dead Sea, exhort- 
ing the people to repentance, and proclaiming the ap- 
proach of the Messiah. Those who believed, he baptized 
in the Jordan, announcing at the same time the coming 
of a Mightier One, who would baptize them with the Holy 
Ghost and with fire. He recognized the Messiah in Jesus, 
who presented Himself for baptism, and publicly declared 
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Him ‘‘the Lamb of God thet taketh away the sins of the 
world.”’ 

It is not certain what were the relations between John 
and Our Lord; but the disciples of the former were a 
seperate sect after his death, and still exist in the East 
under the name of Sabians, or Christians of St. John. 

Herod Antipas married his sister-in-law, Herodias, and 
John so sternly and unflinchingly reproved the transgressor 
that the latter cast him into prison in the Castle of Mache- 
rus, and it is supposed that at the instance of Herodias he 
was there beheaded. In England St. John was formerly 
esteemed the patron of architects, and was held in special 
honor by the Freemasons. 

Considering the part borne by the Baptist in the trans- 
actions on which Christianity is founded, it is not won- 
derful that the day set apart for the observance of his 
nativity (June 24th) should be, in all ages and most parts of 
Europe, one of the most popular of religious festivals. It 
enjoys the greater distinction that it is considered as Mid- 
summer Day, and therefore has inherited a number of 
observances from heathen times. These are now curi- 
ously mixed with those springing from Christian feelings, 
insomuch that it is not easy to distinguish them from the 
others, the expression of Zacharias that John should be a 
light for the revelation of the Gentiles causing early mis- 
sionaries to turn the Pagan toa Christian object. It is only 
clear, from their superstitious character, that they have 
been originally Pagan, To use the quaint phrase of an 
old translator of Scaliger, they ‘‘form the footesteps of 
auncient gentility”; that is, gentilism or heathenism. 

The observances connected with the Nativity of St. 
John commenced on the previous evening, called, as 
usual, the Eve or vigil of the festival, or Midsummer Eve. 
On that evening the people were accustomed to go into 
the woods and break down branches of trees, which they 
brought to their homes and planted over their doors, 
amidst great demonstrations of joy, to make good the 
Scripture prophecy respecting the Baptist, that many 
should rejoice in his birth. This custom was universal 
in England till the recent change in manners. In Oxford 
there was a specialty in the observance, of a curious 
nature. Within the first court of Magdalen College, 
from a stone pulpit at one corner, a sermon was always 
preached on St. John’s Day ; at the same time the court 
was embowered with green boughs, ‘‘ that the preaching 
might resemble that of the Baptist in the wilderness.” 

Toward night materials for a fire were collected ina 
public place and kindled. To this the name of ‘‘ bonfire” 
was given, a term of which the most rational explanation 
seems to be, that it was composed of contributions col- 
lected as boons, or gifts of social and charitable feeling. 
Around this fire the people danced with almost frantic 
mirth, the men and boys occassionally jumping through 
it, not to show their agility, but as a compliance with 
ancient custom. There can be no doubt that this leaping 
through the fire is one of the most ancient of all known 
superstitions, and is identical with that followed in the 
land of Caanan, where they passed their children through 
fire. 

In Ireland and Scotland, where the Pheenician rites 
still linger, the feast preserves its Pagan name of Beltane 
(Baaltinne), meaning Fire of Baal, and all the “high 
places” gleam on that night with the ancient fires. 

It was customary in towns to keep a watch walking 
about during the Midsummer Night, although no such 
practice might prevail at the place from motives of pre- 
caution. This was done at Nottingham till the reign of 
Charles I. Every citizen either went himself or sent a 
substitute ; and an oath for the preservation of peace was 


duly administered to the company at their first meeting 
at sunset. ‘They paraded the town in parties during the 
night, every person wearing a garland of flowers upon his 
head, additionally embellished in some instances with 
ribbons and jewels. 

In London, during the Middle Ages, this watch, con- 
sisting of not less than 2,000 men, paraded both on this 
night, and on the eves of St. Paul’s and St. Peter’s Days. 
The watchmen were provided with cressets, or torches, 
carried in barred pots on the top of long poles, which, 
added to the bonfires on the streets, must have given the 
town a striking appearance in an age when there was no 
regular street-lighting. The great came to give their 
countenance to this marching watch, and made it quite a 
pageant. A London poet, looking back from 1616, thus 
alludes to the scene: 

“The goodly buildings that till then did hide 
Their rich array, open’d their windows wide, 
Where kings, great peers, and many a noble dame, 
Whose bright pearl-glittering robes did mock the flame 
Of the night’s burning lights, did sit to see 
How every senator in his degree, 
Adorn’d with shining gold and purple weeds, 
And stately mounted on rich-trapped steeds, 
Their guard attending, through the streets did ride, 
Before their foot-bands, graced with glittering pride 
Of rich-gilt arms, whose glory did present 
A sunshine to the eye, as if it meant, 
Among the cresset lights shot up on high, 
To chase dark night for ever from the sky; 
While in the streets the sticklers to and fro, 
To keep decorum, still did not come and go, 
Where tables set were plentifully spread, 
And at each door neighbor with neighbor fed.” 


King Henry VIII., hearing of the marching watch, went 
privately, in 1510, to see it; and was so much pleased 
with what he saw, that he came with Queen Catherine 
and a noble train to attend openly that of St. Peter's Eve, 
a few nights after. But this king, in the latter part of 
his reign, thought proper to abolish the ancient custom, 
probably from a dread of so great a muster of armed 
citizens. 

Some of the superstitious notions connected with St. 
John’s Eve are of a highly fanciful nature. The Irish 
believe that the souls of all people on this night leave their 
bodies, and wander to the place, by land or sea, where 
death shall finally separate them from the tenement of 
clay. It is not improbable that this notion was originally 
universal, and was the cause of the widespread custom of 
watching or sitting up awake on St. John’s Night, for we 
may well believe that there would be a general wish to 
prevent the soul from going upon that somewhat dismal 
ramble. In England, and perhaps in other countries 
also, it was believed that, if any one sat up fasting all 
night in the church-porch, he would see the spirits of 
those who were to die in the parish during the ensuing 
twelvemonths come and knock at the church-door, in the 
order and succession in which they were to die. 

We can easily perceive a possible connection between 
this dreary fancy and that of the soul’s midnight ramble. 
The civic vigils just described were no doubt a result, 
though a more remote one, of the same idea. There is a 
Low Dutch proverb used by those who have been kept 
awake all night by troubles of any kind—‘‘ We have 
passed St. John Baptist’s Night.” 

In a book written in the seventeenth century for the 
instruction of a young nobleman, the author warns his 
pupil against certain ‘“‘ fearful superstitions, as to watch 
upon St. John’s Evening, and the first Tuesday in the 
month of March, to conjure the moon, to lie upon your 
back, haying your ears stopped with laurel leaves, and to 
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fall asleep not thinking of God, and such like follies, all 
forged by the infernal Cyclops and Pluto’s servants.” 

A circumstance mentioned by Grose supports our con- 
jecture—that to sleep on St. John’s Eve was thought to 
insure a wandering of the spirit, while watching was re- 


garded as conferring the power of seeing the vagrant 
spirits of those who slept. Amongst a company who sat 
up in achurch-porch, one fell so deeply asleep that he 
could not be waked. His companions afterward averred 
that, whilst he was in this state, they beheld his spirit go 
and knock at the church-door. 
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The same notion of a temporary liberation of the soul 
is, perhaps, at the bottom of a number of superstitious 
practices resembling those appropriate to Hallow-een. 
It was supposed, for example, that if an unmarried 
woman, fasting, laid a cloth at midnight with bread and 


LEAPING THROUGH ST, JOHN’S FIRE IN ALSACE, 
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cheese, and sat down as if to eat, leaving the street-door 
open, the person whom she was to marry would come 
into the room and drink to her by bowing, after which, 
setting down the glass with another bow, he would retire. 
It was customary on this eve to gather certain plants, 
which were supposed to have a supernatural character. 
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The fern is one of those herbs which have their seed on 
the back of the leaf, so small as to escape the sight. It 
was concluded, according to the strange, irrelative rea- 
soning of former times, that to possess this seed, not 
easily visible, was a means of rendering one’s self invis- 
ible. Young men would go out at midnight of St. John’s 
Eve, and endeavor to catch some in a plate, but without 
touching the plant—an attempt rather trying to patience, 
and which often failed. 

The Elizabethan dramatists and poets, including 
Shakespeare and Jonson, have many allusions to the in- 
visibility-conferring powers of fern seed. The people 
also gathered on this night the rose, St. John’s wort, ver- 
vain, trefoil and rue, all of which were thought to have 
magical properties. They set the orpine in clay upon 
pieces of slate or potsherd in their houses, calling it a 
Midsummer Man. As the stalk was found next morning 
to incline to the right or left, the anxious maiden knew 
whether her lover would prove true to her or not. Young 
women likewise sought for what they called pieces of 
coal, but in reality, certain hard, black, dead roots, often 
found under the living mugwort, designing to place these 
under their pillows, that they might dream of their 
lovers. Some of these foolish fancies are pleasantly 
strung together in the Connoisseur, a periodical paper of 
the middle of the last century. ‘I and my two sisters 
tried the dumb cake together ; you must know two must 
make it, two break it, and the third put it under each of 
their pillows (but you must not speak a word all the 
time), and then you will dream of the man you are to 
have. This we did; and, to be sure, I did nothing all 
night but dream of Mr. Blossom. The same night, ex- 
actly at twelve o’clock, I sowed hempseed in our back- 
yard, and said to myself—‘ Hempseed I sow, hempseed I 
hoe, and he that is my true love come after me and mow.’ 
Will you believe me? I looked back and saw him as 
plain as eyes could see him. After that I took a clean 
shift and wetted it, and turned it wrong side out, and 
hung it to the fire upon the back of a chair; and very 
likely my sweetheart would have come and turned it 
right again (for I heard his step), but I was frightened, 
and could not help speaking, which broke the charm. I 
likewise stuck up two Midsummer Men, one for myself 
and one for him. Now, if his had died away, we should 
never have come together ; but I assure you his bowed 
and turned to mine. Our maid, Betty, tells me, if I go 
backward, without speaking a word, into the garden upon 
Midsummer Eve, and gather a rose, and keep it in a clean 
sheet of paper, without looking at it till Christmas Day, 
it will be as fresh as in June; and if I then stick it in my 
bosom, he that is to be my husband will come and take it 
out.” So also, in a poem entitled the ‘‘ Cottage Girl,” 
published in 1786 : 


“The mossrose that, at fall of dew, 
Ere eve its duskier curtain drew, 
Was freshly gathered from its stem, 
She values as the ruby gem ; 

‘And guarded from the piercing air, 
With all an anxious lover’s care, 

She bids it, for her shepherd’s sake, 
Await the new-year’s frolic wake, 
When, faded in its alter’d hue, 

She reads—the rustic is untrue | 

But if its leaves the crimson paint, 
Her sickening hopes no longer faint ; 
The rose upon her bosom worn, 

She meets him at the peep of morn, 
And lo ! her lips with kisses prest, 
He plucks it from her panting breast.’ 


We may suppose from the following version of a 


German poem, entitled ‘‘ The St. John’s Wort,” that pre- 
cisely the same notions prevail amongst the peasant youth 
of that country : 


“The young maid stole through the cottage-door, 
And blushed as she sought the plant of power : 
‘Thou silver glowworm, oh, lend me thy light, 

I must gather the mystic St. John’s wort to-night - 
The wonderful herb, whose leaf will decide 
If the coming year shall make me a bride.’ 
And the glowworm came 
With its silvery flame, 
And sparkled and shone 
Through the night of St. John. 
And soon has the young maid her loye-knot tied. 
With noiseless tread, 
To her chamber she sped, 
Where the spectral moon her white beams shed : 
‘Bloom here, bloom here, thou plant of power, 
To deck the young bride in her bridal hour !’ 
But it droop'd its head, that plant of power, 
And died the mute death of the voiceless flower ; 
And a wither'd wreath on the ground it lay, 
More meet for a burial than bridal day. 
Ee And when a year was past away, 
All pale on her bier the young maid lay; 
And the glowworm came 
With its silvery flame, 
And sparkled and shone 
Through the night of St. John, 
As they closed the cold grave o’er the maid's eold clay.” 


Some years ago there was exhibited before the Society 
of Antiquaries a ring which had been found in a plowed 
field near Cawood, in Yorkshire, and which appeared, 
from the style of its inscriptions, to be of the fifteenth 
century. It bore for a device two orpine plants joined by 


‘a true-love knot, with this motto above: Ma fiancée reit, 


that is, ‘‘My sweetheart wills, or is desirous.” The 
stalks of the plants were bent toward each other, in token, 
no doubt, that the parties represented by them were to 
come together in marriage. The motto under the ring 
was Joye l'amour feu, So universal in time, as in place, 
are these popular notions. 

The observance of St. John’s Day seems to have been, 
by a practical bull, confined mainly to the previous even- 
ing. On the day itself, we only find that the people kept 
their doors and beds embowered in the branches set up 
the night before, upon the understanding that these had 
a virtue in averting thunder, tempest, and all kinds of 
noxious physical agencies. 

The Eve of St. John is a great day among the Mason- 
lodges of Scotland. What happens with them at Melrose 
may be considered as a fair example of the whole. ‘‘Im- 
mediately after the election of office-bearers for the year 
ensuing, the brethren walk in procession three times 
round the Cross, and afterward dine together, under the 
presidency of the newly-elected Grand Master. About 
six in the evening the members again turn out and form 
into line two abreast, each bearing a lighted flambean, 
and decorated with their peculiar emblems and insignia. 
Headed by heraldic banners of the lodge, the procession 
follows the same route, three times round the Cross, and 
then proceeds to the Abbey. On these occasions the 
crowded streets present a scene of the most animated de- 
scription. The joyous strains of a well-conducted band, 
the waving torches and incessant showers of fireworks, 
make the scene acarnival. But at this time the vener- 
able Abbey is the chief point of attraction and resort, and 
as the mystic torch-bearers tread their way through its 
moldering aisles, and round its massive pillars, the out- 
lines of its gorgeous ruins become singularly illuminated 
and brought into bold and striking relief... .. The 
whole extent of the Abbey is with ‘measured step and 
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slow ’ gone three timesround. But when, near the finale, 
the whole Masonic body gather to the chancel, and form- 
ing one grand semicircle round it, where the heart of 
King Robert Bruce lies deposited near the high altar, 
and the band strikes up the patriotic air, ‘Scots wha ha’e 
wi’ Wallace bled,’ the effect produced is overpowering. 
Midst showers of rockets and the glare of bluelights the 
scene closes, the whole reminding one of some popular 
saturnalia held in a monkish town during the Middle 
Ages.” 

In Canada, St. John is the patron saint. It is alleged 
that the Canadians adopted him because the early fur 
companies used him on their official seals, clad in a fur 
robe. Be that as it may, Canada to-day is under the 
tutelage of St. John. 

Toward the close of the sixteenth century, the Eve of 

St.John was celebrated in Paris by the observance of 
many curious customs, notably that of the ‘‘Cat.” In ac- 
cordance with ancient usage, a basket or a sack filled with 
cats was suspended from a tree upon the Place de la 
Gréve. In the Register of the City of Paris appears the 
following entry : ‘* Paid to Lucas Pommereux, one of the 
commissioners of the city quays, one hundred sous for 
having furnished during three years, ending St. John’s 
Day, 1575, all the cats necessary to be singed, as is custom- 
ary, and for having supplied for one year, at which the 
King assisted, one fox to amuse His Majesty, and for 
having furnished a sack of linen to contain the said 
cats.”” : 
A lampooner of the time of the League, named Louis 
d’ Orléans, makes allusion to the holocaust of cats, which 
he terms nothing less than a degenerate rite of Gaulish 
sacrifice. In a satire in prose and verse, entitled, ‘‘ The 
Banquet given by the Count d’Aréte, at which he un- 
masked the Dissimulation of the King of Navarre, and 
the Methods of his Partisans,” the writer asks, ‘‘ What 
ought to be done with all astrologers and Protestant 
ministers ? We ought to take them to Paris on the Eve 
of St. John, with a view to making an offering to St. 
John-en-Gréve, and having lighted the fagots, take these 
gentry, with their king in the midst, and singe them with 
the cats, a sacrifice that would be pleasing to Heaven 
and delectable to carth.” . 

The King was rarely absent from the cat-singeing on the 
Eve of St.John. His Majesty, accompanied by the lead- 
ing personages of the Court, stood in the place of honor 
close tothe tree. Louis XIV. was the last king who took 
part in the cat ceremonies, and he officiated upon one 
occasion only. The duty of lighting the fire was then 
assigned to provosts and marshals, This custom fell into 
disuse at the Revolution. The ashes of the fire were held 
in great veneration by the Parisians, and frequent skir- 
mishes, at which hard knocks were both given and taken, 
became the order of the night as the “‘ watchers ” endeay- 
ored to secure ashes to be fetched home and preserved 
with religious care. 

In Brittany, the Eve of St. John is celebrated with the 
uttermost ceremony and circumstance. When the sun 
goes down every rock and every hill begins to shine with 
its bonfire in honor of Monsieur St. Jean—a hundred fires, 
a thousand fires, all sparkling and gleaming in the twi- 
light. And then comes the joyous sound of music, and 
a procession of girls in their holiday clothes come to 
dance round the fires. She who can dance round nine 
before the first stroke of midnight will have a husband 
before the year is out. And the farmers bring their 
beasts to pass them through the sacred firo—sure safe- 
guard against cattle-disease for ever after. Aud from 
yalley to valley sound the shepherds’ horns, calling and 
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answering each other through the night; and beside 
many a fire there are placed empty chairs, for the spirits 
of the beloved dead. 

At the moment of sunset, troops of little boys and girls 
set forth, plate in hand, and proceed from door to door 
soliciting donations in the name of the venerated saint. 
These are the ambassadors of the very needy, who have 
been unable to economize during the year so as to purchase 
the prepared firewood or fireworks, and who now send 
forth their children to acquire the necessary funds to 
light a fire ‘en Vhonneur de Monsieur St. Jean.” 

An hour after sunset a twinkle of fire appears on some 
promontory or upland ; a few seconds later and one hun- 
dred fires burst ablaze ; later still they can Le counted by 
thousands. In front, behind, on the line of the horizon, 
everywhere earth seems to reflect the stars in the sky. 
The air is filled with joyous sounds, now of the human 
voice, now musical instruments. The old people repair 
to the church and offer up certain prayers ere joining the 
youngsters on the village green. Maids in their Sunday 
clothes and lads arrayed in their best, assemble round 
the great bonfire, and singing a gleeful chorus, join hands, 
dancing round in the maddest, merriest whirl, a whirl 
rollicking enough to consign a rheumatic’s crutch-stick to 
the dogs. As the embers glow deep red, a lad takes the 
hand of a blushing lassie and invites her to leap across. 
Young ladies having unexceptionable ankles perform 
this rite with uncommon zest, and as nearly every girl in 
Brittany can boast ‘‘deft symmetry,” the jump over the 
embers forms one of the most joyous, if not the most im- 
portant, of the rites appertaining to the Eve of St. John. 

I have seen some wondrous acrobatic feats performed 
on this lovely night in June: leaps that, under other cir- 
cumstances, could not possibly be undertaken without 
the aid ofa pole. A failure is greeted with derisive yells, 
for the young lady who fails to show a clean pair of heels 
to the fire is destined to remain single for a year and a 
day. On the other hand, success receives its tribute of 
hearty congratulation, and should the leaping couple be 
engaged, it is Pierre’s privilege to snatch a resounding 
kiss ; Jeannette’s, to bestow an equally resounding whack 
on the leathern cheek of the amorous swain. And, oh! 
what ringing laughter after either performance ! 

The peasants drive their flocks through the embers, the 
frightened animals leaping the fires with wondrous bound- 
ings, the children enjoying the show as though at a 
circus. The performance of this ceremony is regarded 
as most essential to the health and condition of the beasts 
during the year to follow. 

In many districts the curé himself heads a procession, 
crucifix in hand, and lights the fire in honor of St.John. 

At St. Jean-du-Doigt a mechanical angel descends from 
a muslin cloud, and, torch in hand, sets the carefully pre- 
pared pile aflame. This is done amid a reverential silence, 
heads bowed and hats doffed. . 

The Bretons piously preserve the ashes of the fire of 
St. John. These ashes, placed near the bed, between a 
branch of palm and a mound of blessed bread, will, it is 
believed, preserve the faithful from the effects of light- 
ning. A crown of flowers is always placed on the pile 
ere it is lighted, and to gain possession of these blossoms, 
or any fragment of them, leads to the most serious bodily 
struggling. These flowers are to their possessors infal- 
lible charms against pain, both physical and mental, and 
young girls wear them sewed to their bodices by red 
thread, as a preventive against nervousness. 

At Brest the feast of St. John has more fantastical and 
peculiar features than in the other portions of Brittany. 
As evening sets in, from three to four thousand people 
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assemble on the fortifications, armed with torches, which 
‘are lighted almost simultaneously. Then commences a 
rushing and running, and chasing and dancing, and gro- 
tesque moving of this enormous mass, accompanied by a 
wild and unearthly screaming. The entire population of 
the city turns out to witness this weird and extraordinary 
performance, and of a verity the sight is an cerie one. 

Out of the midst of the darkness myriads of lights 
moved by invisible hands flash hither and thither, whirl- 
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set on fire, and the wagon carted over the fields, in order 
that they may be duly fertilized. In this observance the 
rites of the Druids may be traced by the semblance of the 
burning wheel to the sun in its passage while fertilizing 
the earth. 

Along the River Loire, the boatmen celebrate the fes- 
tival by lighting bonfires, upon which they cast mat- 
tresses. This act of domesticity recalls the renewing of 
the hearthfire at the ancient Feast of the Solstice. 


THROWING SARDANAPALUS INTO ST. JOHN’S FOUNTAIN AT AIX, FRANCE, 


ing, twisting, cutting, twinkling, blazing, and describing 
every conceivable figure on the black background, sparks 
ascending heavenward, or falling to earth like dropping 
stars. 

This performance continues till the shutting of the city 
gates. The first tap of the drum announcing that the 
portals are about to be closed sets the vast concourse in 
motion, hying to the fires lighted in honor of Monsieur 
St. Jean, in the squares and public places of the town. 

In Poitou they celebrate the Eve of St. John by en- 
shrining a farm-wagon in straw, which is smeared with 
wax from candles that have been blessed. The straw is 


In Germany similar usages constitute the link that 
exists between the fires of St.John and the cultivation of 
the soil. 

St. John’s Eve in sunny Spain is, indeed, a celebra- 
tion. For days—nay, weeks—before, the ceremonies are 
on every tongue. Even in large cities, such as Barcelona 
and Burgos, the ‘sacred fires” are the topic of general 
conversation in posada, venta and plaza. The boys and 
girls have no ash-barrels to lay light but lawless hands 
upon, and in lieu thereof, pay too marked attention to 
such household furniture as may by the subtlést pretext 
whatsoever come under the category of rickety. This 


applies most particularly to light 
cane - bottomed chairs, so popular 
in Spanish dwellings, and the in- 
stant one of these useful articles 
indicates anything approaching to 
dissolution, it is incontinently 
pounced upon by the children, 
lugged up to the érruss or flat 
roof, there to remain until the Eve 
of San Juan, when the entire col- 
lection will be hauled down to aid 
toward the brilliancy of the coming 
fires. 

On my first visit to Barcelona in 
Summer time, I was astonished, on 
ascending to the ¢errass for a post- 
prandial cigarette, to find the roof 
encumbered with old chairs, of 
every sort, shape, size and descrip- 
tion, piled in tottering and threat- 
ening mounds, and all looking so 
dry and inflammable as to gladden 
the heart of any modern Guy 
Fawkes. On inquiring of my lo- 
quacious landlady, that worthy 
dame informed me that the chairs 
were for burning on the Eve of St. 
John. 

‘*Look, sefior! Look at the 
roofs of all the houses round! Are 
they not filled with old chairs for 
San Juan ?” This was literally true, 
and on the day of the Eve, the pas- 
sages and stairways of the house 
wherein I lodged were barricaded 
with the doomed furniture. ‘Do 
not miss seeing the fires,” observed 
my landlady, fairly brimming over 
with excitement; ‘‘but be very 
careful about your watch and 
money. It is quite a trick here for 
a man to ask the hour, snatch your 
wateh and disappear.” 

As the sun was gilding the placid 
Mediterranean with its last amorous 
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8ST, JOHN'S FIRE IN 4 MECKLENBURG VILLAGE, 


IVANA CUPALA, OR ST, JOHN'S FIRE IN RUSSIA. 


caresses, I sallied forth in 
quest of adventure. Along 
the Rambla, a_ splendid 
avenue, two miles in length, 
with four rows of trees in 
the centre, the trysting- 
place of lovers, fires were 
being carefully prepared by 
the rising generation, the 
inevitable chair forming the 
principal food for flames. 
On the Gracia, another mag- 
nificent and imposing thor- 
oughfare, lined with white 
marble palaces, built after 
the Moorish fashion, fires 
had commenced in real 
earnest, and as I stood gaz- 
ing at a ‘ blazer” opposite 
an open-air theatre, called 
the ‘* Novedades,” I was 
suddenly seized on both 
sides, thrust violently 
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forward from behind, and in a twinkling had joined 
hands with two merry maidens, and ere I could realize 
the situation, became a link in an enormous human 
chain, and was dancing round the bonfire in honor of 
the good St. John with the gyrations of a circus clown. 

In the new portions of the city, in the old, on the 
summit of Monjuich, in the pepper woods above Sanche, 
fires in honor of San Juan burned with ever-increasing 
brightness—the grim fortress, overhanging the city like 
a bird of prey, standing out in weirdest relief. At every 
street corner was a fire ; some the result of a couple of 
chairs only, others blazing with all fierceness begot- 
ten of the tar barrel. Later on people in masks and 
grotesque dresses appeared upon the scene, and youths 
with blown bladders attached to stout staves bela- 
bored all who came in their way without fear or favor. 
As the witching hour approached, the wiser and soberer 
citizens repaired to their homes, leaving the field free for 
roysterers who desired to see the day of San Juan fairly 
in. At midnight all the theatres opened, but not until 
the last boom of the bell in the grand old cathedral tower 
had tolled forth, Then! A ringing of bells, and such a 
ringing ! Then fireworks! Then howling, and cheering, 
and singing, and dancing, and kicking up generally ! 
The doors of the theatres, especially those on the 
Gracia, were besieged by eager and merry throngs. 
Dance-gardens became so crammed as to leave no room 
for performances on the light fantastic, save the ‘‘ Ameri- 
cano,” a very questionable dance, being a Mabille adapta- 
tion of the Mexican ‘‘ Danza.” Aguardiente and Grana- 
zao, and Vino tinto, and the Catalan wine smacking of the 
tar-bedaubed bota or pigskin, began to flow. As the wee 
sma’ hours crept onward, reeling revelers, always gay and 
in the best of humor, made the morning air quiver again 
under bacchanalian choruses, and wideawake guardians 
of the peace bore every description of ‘‘ chaff’ with an 
urbanity that spoke well for San Juan. It was not until 
Iwas undressing that I discovered a string of crackers 
attached to the tail of my coat, evidently having missed 
fire, while stuck in my hat was a fantastic paper doll with 
its thumb unto its nose, and its fingers stretched out 
in derision of the populace generally. How came it 
there? Quien sabe? 

The Eve of St. John is held in singular reverence in 
Ireland, and the worthy Catholic clergy have a busy time 
holding ‘‘ stations,” and hearing confessions. The large 
cities are too busy to bestow even a bonfire on the “holy 
man,” but in the smaller towns and villages the fires aro 
lighted on every hill, chiefly by the ‘‘ gossoons,” to whom 
the occasion is one of the most untrammeled glee. There 
is an occasional dance, but as the youths and maidens 
honor the saint by going to their ‘‘duty,” the Eve is 
spent in meditation and prayer. 

The beautiful range of mountains known as the 
‘*Rockies,” stretching from the gate of the County of 
Wicklow to the plains of Kildare, are aglow with fires on 
the Eve of St.John, but the worthy citizens of the ‘dear 
dirty” capital scarcely deign to cast so much as a glance 
at these beacons that recall the story of the man who so 
boldly denounced Herod out of the courage of his con- 
victions, 

In the boggy districts of the Green Isle, where turf is in 
plenty, the fires assume gigantic proportions, and are not 
only kindled on the Eve, but on the day following, in 
order to permit the more devout section of the commu- 
nity to enjoy the fun and frisk, and frolic. 

The electric light will now probably be used to do 
honor to the man who reproved Herod! Tempora mu- 
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No custom seems more widespread than that of cele- 
brating St. John’s Day by fire. Amid the forests of 
Canada the early settlers built their St.John’s fires two 
hundred years ago ; in every part of Europe we find its 
traces. Ireland and Scotland recognize it. 

At Aix, in the old French province of Provence, the day 
is kept with dances, fires and fireworks, the last thrown 
from windows to the gratification of the youngsters and 
the terror of the quiet pedestrians. One feature of the 
day is peculiar. A great bonfire is the Pyre of Sardan- 
apalus, and a figure of his majesty is laid upon it. He is 
not suffered to dwindle into ashes, however, for he is 
snatched off, while still in flames, and carried in all haste 
by the shouting crowd to the Fountain of the Four 
Dolphins, before the grand old Church of St. John, and 
there the heathen is duly plunged into the water. 

In Alsace young men and maids leap through the fire 
hand-in-hand. In many parts, as at Snekkersten, the rocks 
that line the river-side are lit up at night by beacon-fires. 

In Russia, Ivana Cupala receives due commemoration. 
The day is spent in merrymaking, while on all sides you 
hear the strains of the national Ssupelka and Kobsa, the 
clarionet and guitar. Here fires burn, and the Russian 
maidens leap through the blaze, while others, gentler in 
their taste, weave garlands and throw them in the streams 
and lakes. 

The Mecklenburg maiden cannot well leap over the 
fire ; for the young men make the fire a beacon—a blazing 
barrel on a lofty pole—beneath which are hung sausages 
and other tempting viands. The pole is greased, and the 
young fellows in turn try to climb the slippery surface 
amid the shower of sparks and cinders from above to 
secure the prize and the title of king of the village. 


INDUSTRIOUS ITALIAN WOMEN. 


How urrrne we know of people unless we live with 
them. Our idea of Italian women, for instance, is that 
they spend their time, like Turkish sultanas, sleeping or 


-lounging listlessly in soft couches, their only occupation 


being love-making or perchance learning how to sing a 
song. Never was there a greater mistake. 

Italian women, even in towns and in good circumstances, 
work harder than any other women we know of. Not a 
stitch is done in the house that they do not do. They 
spin and make their own linen, rear their own silkworms, 
knit their own stockings and the stockings of the whole 
family, make their own dresses, hats, bonnets and cloaks, 
and superintend all the baking, cooking and cleaning of 
the house, if they do not possibly do it themselves. They 
rarely go out except on Sundays and holidays, and rarely 
receive visitors unless in the highest society, where one 
day a week is set aside for receiving. They are perfect 
slaves to their husbands, whose comforts they study from 
morning till night. 

We have heard much of Italian illicit love-making, but 
have never yet seen it. It may exist, perhaps, among the 
aristocracy, but, in the middle and lower classes, it is 
more imagination than reality. Bonny brides, even in 
high society, still maintain the custom of making their 
own wedding outfits. 

A young lady, recently married, brought her husband 
four dozen of every article of body and house linen, all 
made and embroidered with her own hands, even the lace 
which trims the house-linen being her own work. All 
the stockings, also, were knitted by herself. Nor is this 
the exception ; it is the rule in Italy. 

Who, after this, shall say the Italian women are idlers ? 


THE MYSTERY OF WOODLAWN COTTAGE. 
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No one, certainly, who has known and seen them as we 
have will ever say so; on the contrary, they should be 
held up as models for all other women to imitate. Why, 
eyen in Rome, once the capital of the world, the women 
spend their time between their house and church, vary- 
ing these with an occasional walk on Sundays and great 
holidays, while everything in the house is done by them- 
selves, servants being too expensive for most incomes 
nowadays, 


SONG. 
By Grorce GISssING, 


O MAIDEN, simple, sweet and pale, 
I gaze into your eyes with wonder. 
Behind their beauty hangs a vail, 
O maiden pale, 
The soul within ere long shall sunder. 


O maiden, simple, pale and sweet, 
You know not of the soul that’s growing ; 
You could not else so calmly meet, 
O maiden sweet, 
The passion in my own eyes glowing. 


O maiden, sweet, and pale and simple, 
When once the spirit parts the vail, 
The glad child-smile no more shall dimple, 
O maiden simple, 
Your cheek, but that shall still be pale. 


THE MYSTERY OF WOODLAWN 
a COTTAGE. 
°'T was just the place for a ghost, a mystery or 
3 [ anything else that was weird or terrible, to be 
located. It stood fully half a mile from the 
cheery little village of Woodville, on the edge 
of a dense woods, where no clearing had been 
made for years, so that it cut the cottage off completely, 
as the ocean relled on the other side, not with a tempt- 
ing beach for Summer idlers, but beating up against 
a rocky coast where there was no temptation to build. 

The cottage itself was a cozy habitation of gray stone, 
strongly built to resist wind and storm, finished inside 
with an eye to warmth and comfort, and in itself a pleas- 
ant home. But the situation was too dreary for most 
people, and after old Mr. Carlton, who built it for perfect 
seclusion, died, it stood vacant for many a long year, the 
handsome carpets a prey to the moth and dust, the cur- 
tains falling into decay, the furniture growing dingy. 

When it was taken at last by a lady wearing close 
widow’s mourning, who had one little girl, the agent 
shrugged his shoulders, thinking that when the first 
violence of her grief abated, she would be less inclined 
to sentimental solitude. 

There was some trouble about a servant, but an old 
woman was found at last willing to live with Mrs. Max- 
well, the widow, for about double the usual wages. 

Baggage was investigated and criticised as it passed 
through Woodville, and some comments made upon a 
load of new furniture, including a grand piano. 

But Mrs. Maxwell did not move away in six months, as 
the agent expected, paying her rent year after year, until 
the little child grew to fair maidenhood—a girl by her- 
self, without one friend or companion but the mother, 
who idolized her. 

She was very beautiful, a pure blonde, slender and 
graceful, and she lived in her books, her music and 
needlework, and her mother’s love. Her natural im- 


pulses, those of youthful c:aving for excitement and 
companionship, always met the same response from the 
pale, sad mother who never smiled upon her child. 

‘“‘We are in the shadow of a cloud, Eoline, and we must 
never mingle with other happier women. Onur lives are 
blighted by the crime of another, and, innocent ourselves, 
you and I must submit to live and to die alone.” 

Gossips from Woodville who called met always the 
same reply to their inquiries at the door, ‘‘ Mrs. Maxwell 
does not receive visitors,” until the most persistent ceased 
to endeavor to penetrate such an obstinate seclusion. 

All shopping for food or clothing was transacted by 
the servant, who reported that her mistress had no fear 
of burglars, for ‘“‘there was nothing to steal.” 

Chance visitors to the sea-coast, though seldom seen, 
reported that the music that floated out from the cottage- 
windows was marvelously beautiful, whether the mother 
and daughter sang together, or alone, or only the piano 
answered the touch of skilled fingers. 

Eoline Maxwell was nineteen years old, when one of 
these intruders, more venturesome than his predeces-. 
sors, drew near the open window and stole a glance, then 
a long, long look into the room, whose occupants felt too 
safe in their seclusion to heed him. 

At the open piano was seated a woman of fifty years 
old, apparently, though her real age was not so great. 
Pale as a corpse, her large dark eyes and smoothly folded 
black hair offered sharp contrast to the deathly hue of 
her skin. Her dress, of plain black, unrelieved by the 
faintest thread of white or color, intensified the effect of 
her ghost-like beauty. For she had been beautiful, if 
perfection of feature and form could render her so. 

Standing near her, dressed entirely in white, with loose 
curls falling unconfined upon her shoulders, was the 
daughter, who inherited her mother’s beauty, but added 
to it the glow of perfect health and a different coloring, 
her eyes being blue as a Summer sky ; her curls of burn- 
ished gold. 

They were singing, as only artists can sing, though 
there was no audience to applaud. 

The looker-on jumped to a conclusion. 

‘By Jove ! the old lady is training a new prima donna, 
who is to burst upon the world from this mysterious 
seclusion. What a lark !” 

Then he began to think what a rare continuance of the 
“lark” it would be if he could strike up a friendship 
with this beautiful songbird, and claim a previous ac- 
quaintance when all the artistic world was wondering 
who the new star could be. 

‘‘The old lady must have been before my time,” this 
young critic concluded, ‘ but can’t she sing ! That last 
trill ought to bring down the house every time. She 
would be more fascinating for a little rouge, however. 
She looks like a death’s-head.” 

Then he sauntered away toward the coast, where his 
boat was waiting. He had rowed out from Woodville, 
being on a Summer vacation, and the gossip about Mrs. 
Maxwell had drawn him in the landing nearest the cot- 
tage, where the rocks opened to form the coziest little 
cove imaginable. 

Here he fished out a novel from under a seat, and lying 
back in the shadow of the rocks, lost himself in the im- 
aginary woes and bliss of a blue-eyed heroine, until a 
burst of song almost directly beside him startled him. 

He sat up and looked about him. Nothing was visible, 
the rocks forming a wall between the boat and the singer, 
but the voice of the girl he had seen in the cottage was 
rising and falling, with a pathetic ring, in the sad refrain 
of Kingsley’s ‘“‘ Three Fishers.” 
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“For men must work, and women must weep,” the 
clear, sweet voice sang, as Gerald Langly slowly rose to 


his feet. 


whose well-proportioned figure could bear the careless 


boating-dress of blue flannel 
and broad straw hat he wore. 
His eyes were blue as Eoline’s, 
but his thick beard and curl- 
ing hair were auburn, glinting 
in the sunlight like red-gold. 

Cautiously he skirted the 
great rock and came upon the 
singer, who was unromantic- 
ally seated upon a low chair, 
sewing busily as she sang. Her 
great blue eyes, full of the 
pathos of her song, followed her 
needle glancing in and out of 
some white work, and her slen- 
der, white fingers never paused, 
even at the heart-breaking wail 
with which at last the song died 
upon the Summer air. 

Before the echoes ceased to 
reverberate in the rocks around 
her, she burst into a gay Italian 
boating-song, with the rhythm 
of falling oars, and the words 
musically accented. 

The little needle kept time, 
as before, fairly dancing in the 
white fingers, but the blue eyes 
were not lifted from the ab- 
sorbing work. 

“Tcan’t stand here all day 
waiting for her to look up,” 
Gerald decided, and stepping 
forward, lifted his hat. 

‘‘Pardon me !” he said, cour- 
teously, as she started to her 
feet, in evident terror, ‘“‘I am a 
stranger at Woodville, and——” 

“Oh, please go away,” Eoline 
said ; ‘this is private ground. 
You cannot stay here.” 

“Surely you will let me re- 
main a little while,” he pleaded ; 
‘only to sketch an hour !” 

He took a notebook and pen- 
cil from his pocket as he spoke, 
and Eoline, frightened, ignor- 
ant of the laws of etiquette, 
hastily gathered up her work 
to retreat. 

But this was by no means 
Gerald’s intention, and he made 
such a courteous but pleading 
protest against driving her 
away, that, half terrified, yet 
much interested, she resumed 
her seat and her sewing, while 


ae sat upon a rock quite near her and made sketches, 


such as they were. 


Even Eolise, a mere dabbler in art, as her mother had 
taught it to her, wondered what he wanted with such very 
poor sketches. But if he sketched badly, he talked well. | 


now and then a shy response from her lips. Such odd 
conversation seldom is heard ; all observation, surface 


chat, on one side; all book-lore and deep thought on 
He was a handsome young fellow, just one-and-twenty, | the other. Society had educated one, seclusion the 


8T, JOHN THE BAPTIST.— SEE PAGE 742, 


other, yet it was singular how soon they found topics 


for discussion and began to 
compare the experiences of 
their brief lives. 

If there was fashion for Eol- 
ine in the gay, careless account 
of that busy world that was a 
sealed book to her, there was 
an equal charm for Gerald in 
her shy, pretty questioning, and 
her quaint quotations from her 
favorite poets that seemed to 
meet his animated descriptions. 

It was like a fairy tale; and 
when, at last, the lengthening 
shadows warned Gerald of the 
lateness of the hour, and he 
said ‘‘ Farewell !”’ Eoline watch- 
ed his little boat with happy 
smiles until it rounded the bend 
in the coast and passed out of 
sight. 

‘Perhaps, if you tell your 
mother, she will not let you 
come again,” Gerald had said, 
and Eoline, not conscious of 
any wrong in the concealment, 
said nothing of her companion. 

It was very easy to avoid 
doing so. Mrs. Maxwell de- 
voted all the morning to Eol- 
ine’s education, eagerly anxious 
to give her such resources as 
would make her independent of 
companionship. She read and 
studied faithfully to impart the 
knowledge she acquired, and 
grudged no toil to doso. But 
after dinner she withdrew to 
her own room, carefully con- 
cealing the weakness that com- 
pelled her to rest for several 
hours. Evenings were devoted 
to music, or reading aloud. 
Carrying ever a heavy secret in 
her heart, the mother, fearful of 
self-betrayal, did not encourage 
confidential talk, well assured 
that her child’s life was ever 
open to her in every detail, and 
Eoline had never been encour- 
aged to talk of herself or her 
feelings, while her experiences 
were too monotonous to form a 
topic of conversation. Natur- 
ally open and frank as a child, 
she had thus learned a reticence 
foreign to her, but which years 


of self-restraint had made habitual, while secrecy about 
her own movements was not deceit, or desire for con- 
cealment, but simply obedience to what she early learned 
was her mother’s own wish. 

The first step taken, Gerald Langley found the rest 


From one topic to another he made idle chat that easy. Day after day his little boat came dancing over the 
drew the blue eyes in animated interest to his face, and | water, to bring him to Eoline’s feet, and the love story 
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that is old as the world was conned by these two under 
the sheltering rocks. It began with Gerald simply with 
a love of adventure, and a boyish desire to gain the 
friendship of the coming prima donna. Not once did he 
lose that impression, and Eoline’s own ignorance of any 
such plan only seemed the natural result of her mother’s 
desire for sincerity. 

But as the Summer wore away, the beauty, the refine- 
ment and intellectual gifts of Eoline Maxwell won upon 
Gerald’s heart, until he knew that to gain her love, to win 
her for his own, constituted his strongest hope of happi- 
ness. 

And Eoline ; how can I describe Eoline’s love? Shut 
out all her life from intercourse with society, knowing 
nothing of other men, with no friends of either sex, she 
gave herself up utterly to the sense of perfect happiness 
that Gerald’s happiness brought her. Wrapped in 
dreams of love, she did not observe how her mother was 
fading away ; slowly growing weaker, seeking her own 
room more frequently, and lying often for hours in a 
dumb misery. ; 

She made no complaint, never letting her child know 
that a lifelong heart-disease was gaining complete mas- 
tery over her ; saying nothing of the alternations of violent 
palpitation and sickening faintness that were threatening 
her life. 

One long, long letter she wrote to a friend she could 
trust, and placed it where Eoline would see it, if the end 
came suddenly. It seemed then as if she was done with 
life, loosening one by one the ties that held her, and so 
withdrawing that Eoline must have guessed the truth, 
had she not lived in the rosy clouds of her own air- 
castles. 

But Winter came early to Woodlawn, and the out- 
door meetings, even in the Autumn days, were often pre- 
vented by storms, or the cold ocean air. Gerald, young 
and impetuous, decided to speak to Mrs. Maxwell, and 
ask permission to court Eoline openly. 

He was rich, and had no parents, could marry without 
asking consent of any one, and he could make Eoline the 
happiest of wives. Secure in the certainty of his own 
social position, happy in the sweet blushing avowal of 
Eoline’s love, he could imagine no bar to his happiness. 

“‘T will come to-morrow to see your mother,” he said 
one day, when October was yet young, “‘and then, my 
own, you shall see the busy world you have never known. 
We will visit Italy, Paris, London, travel where you will, 
and as long asit makes you happy. Good-by, my love. 
To-morrow you will be truly mine.” 

But when the boat disappeared, a sudden cold fear 
seized Eoline’s heart. "Words of her mother’s, long for- 
gotten, sprang suddenly, as if written in letters of fire, 
into her brain. 

‘“‘We are in the shadow of a cloud, Eoline, and we 
must never mingle with other, happier women. Our 
lives are blighted by the crime of another, and, innocent 
ourselves, you and I must submit to live and to die alone.” 

For the first time the full significance of the words 
came home to Eoline, pressing a cold hand of terror upon 
heart and brain, filling her with sudden agonizing fear : 
‘*Live and die alone !’’ 

Live without Gerald! All her life before was as no- 
thing in the life of those few weeks that were spent at his 
side, or in dreams of his coming. Alone! To go back to 
the dreary monotony of the past, shut out from perfect 
confidence with her mother, shadowed by this mysterious 
crime of which she knew nothing, separated from Gerald. 

As she stood in the cold Autumn air, suddenly seeming 
to face a doom that she had never before realized, a spasm 


of actual physical pain darted through her heart, with 
such violence that she staggered, and barely saved hersel 
from falling. 

She had never been ill in her life ; pain of body was 
absolutely unknown to her, and in a daze of terror and 
apprehension she staggered home. 

Her mother was shut in her own room, and did not 
come down, sending word that she was not very well, and 
would not see Eoline until morning. It had been one of 
her loving cares to keep Eoline from all sight of her suf- 
fering, depending upon her servant for necessary care, so 
that the young girl felt no surprise or anxiety when the 
message came. She was, indeed, for the first time in her 
life, absorbed in her own suffering, lying all night in dull 
misery, with more than once the thrusts of sharp pain at 
her heart to terrify her. 

“Tf only the thought of losing Gerald gives me such 
suffering,” she thought, ‘‘I cannot live long if we are 
really parted. I should soon die.” 

And, taking strange comfort from this certainty, just 
before dawn she fell asleep. 

It was late when she awoke, and she sprang to her feet 
and dressed herself hastily, wondering at the dull, cold 
feeling at her heart, and the torpor that seemed to bind 
her limbs. 

“Can I be ill?” she thought; ‘‘is this what people 
feel who are sick ? My brain is hot, and my hands like 
ice. Hush! I hear—surely I hear Gerald’s voice !” 

A smile upon her lips, a happy light in her eyes, and 
she crept down the stairs to surprise her hover. She could 
hear the murmur of voices in the sitting-room, and she 
stole softly into the little room that adjoined it. Just as 
she reached the door she heard her mother’s voice raised 
in an agony of pleading: ‘‘ You will go! You will not 
see Eoline |” 

And Gerald’s yoice answered, firmly : 

‘‘Not unless you give me some reason why we should 
be separated. I have told youI am able to offer you 
daughter all a worldly mother can desire.” 

Eoline sank upon a chair, her limbs trembling, blind- 
ing light dazzling her eyes, her heart throbbing with 
heavy, slow throbs that sickened her. She could no 
move, but every word fell as clear as a bell-stroke upon 
her heart and brain. 

‘* Gerald Langly,” her mother said, her voice strangely 
solemn, ‘‘ were you ever told how your father died ?” 

“Yes,” and the young man’s voice faltered ; ‘‘my poor 
father was murdered.” 

“By his own brother. And your uncle’s wife and 
child? ‘Were you ever told their fate ?” 

“They died.” 

“You are sure of that ?” 

“TI! Sure! I only know what I have been told.” 

‘‘What were you told ?” 

‘That after my uncle—my uncle——” 

“Was hanged! Say it out! He was tried, convicted, 
hanged |!” 

‘*My aunt lived alone with her little girl. She had 
some money of her own, and that she converted into 
Government bonds, that were stolen. One night she 
died, as she had lived, alone. It was in Winter, and the 
neighbors noticing that the house had not been opened 
for two or three days, gave notice to the police, and the 
doors were forced. My aunt and her child were both 
found dead, and the coroner decided that they died of 
cold and starvation. The fact that the money was gone 
was proof that it must have been stolen, and my aunt was 
well known to be proud enongh to die of want, rather 
than ask assistance.” 
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“« This is the story you were told. Now hear the true 
one. On that Winter night of which you speak, Mrs. 
Langly was in her home, her child asleep beside her, 
when a beggar rapped upon her door; a woman, cold, 
starving, homeless, carrying in her arms a dead child, 
that had perished on the road. Before an hour had 
passed the mother, too, died. Mrs. Langly noticed that 
the woman had black hair, the child golden curls, like 
those of her own child, a little girl about the same size. 
In the silence and loneliness a sudden plan occurred to 
her : She would leave this dead woman and her child in 
her own place, and carry her shame far away, where her 
child need never know her father was a murderer. It was 
hard work to drag the body to her own bed, to dress it in 
her own clothes, to put clothing with her daughter’s 
name upon the dead child. But she did it all, alone. 
Then she hid her money in her bosom, awakened and 
dressed her child, and left her home for ever. She 
thought, blind fool, that she was to evade the Scripture, 
and to keep from her child the curse, ‘The sins of the 
father shall be visited upon the children.’ 

‘‘ She lived in utter seclusion, shut out from all that 
makes life desirable, and her child was her idol. Alone 
she thought to carry her heavy secret to the grave. See 
the mockery of it! You came. You, of all men, won 
her child’s love. You, with the ban of blood between 
you, would wed Eoline, your uncle Maxwell’s child ?” 

“No, no!” he cried, shuddering ; ‘‘I see! Oh, how 
ean I give her up? LEoline!” 

As if in answer to his call, Eoline stood in the doorway, 
her face as white as the snowy dress she wore. 

‘Gerald !’’ she whispered ; “‘ farewell, Gerald !” 

He sprang forward and caught her as she fell—dead in 
his arms. 

Many weary weeks passed before the heart-disease, that 
was so mercifully brief with her child, released the suffer- 
ing mother. But rest came at last to end the painful life, 
and the villagers never solved the mystery of Woodlawn 
Cottage. 


OYSTER-CATCHERS. 


Wuen you are coasting in Chandeleur Bay, running 
before a light breeze, your vessel will silently glide over 
along, narrows and bank, near Lake Elroy Bay, and unless 
the sail flaps or the keel strikes a reefy ridge, you pass 
unobstructedly Bayou La Loutre and enter Lake Elroy. 
Arrived at this place, called ‘‘ Entrada del Gobernador ” 
under the Spanish régime, your attention will be called 
to a flock of birds which you have never seen before or 
even heard of. These feathered hobgoblins of the bird 
fauna of Louisiana, sound asleep in the water, are entirely 
unconscious of visitors. They sleep grotesquely enough 
at sea, just like so many water-logged sticks, one end 
down and the other up. Look at these birds! Mere 
phantoms! Only a bill, and an uneasy, flesh-colored face 
and drowsy eyelashes. They are mocking the image of 
miniature albatrosses, like pictures in a small compass. 
Now appears a little of the snow-white neck, and marks 
the position of a sleeping seabird. Its body, still unseen, 
rests vertically extended to a length of nearly three feet 
below the rippling wavelets. 

You arouse the sleeper, and with one short cry of sur- 
prise, it instantly tips itself back in a horizontal position 
and swims off, steering with its broad, extended snow- 
white tail. If not badly frightened, it will reappear, with 
head and part of neck out, after a lapse of ten or fifteen 
minutes, to resurvey and call aloud its amazement ; but 
if thoroughly alarmed it disappears entirely. 


Much amusing speculation has been indulged in by 
various writers, even by naturalists, who declare that the 
cry of this mysterious bird and its call is the ‘human 
expression” of the famous ‘“‘girl-bird,” described by 
French and Spanish naturalists about the year 1768, at 
the beginning of Spanish satrapy in Louisiana. These 
imaginary ‘‘girl-birds” on the southeast coast and Chan- 
deleur estuary have been recorded in pathetic legends by 
almost all the contemporary French and Spanish poets 
and dramatists. We find it exceedingly difficult to recon- 
cile the stories so frequently told in former times of 
** girl-birds,” with the belief in mermaids.’ 

The fact is, that this sea-bird is not a girl, but a true 
bird, whose quiet practices consist in digging up from 
the sand and mudbeds of the shallow bay water the 
bulbous roots of the wild-celery and tearing juicy sea- 
weed fronds from their stronghold upon the spit-bottoms 
of rugged coasts and shell reefs. This bird does not sub- 
sist upon any animal food or fish. It is a good vegetarian, 
and has, besides, a decided taste for mollusks and oysters, 
if it can snatch them from the oyster-pail of the coasters, 
eating them out of the shell like human beings do. This 
bird is named the ‘‘oyster-catcher,” and is of the ancient 
and prominent family of the ‘‘ Hematopidide.” 


A COSTLY FLORAL MONOPOLY. 


Some time ago a Philadelphia florist named Evans paid 
Mr. Henry Bennett, of London, the extraordinary price of 
£750 ($3,750) for the rose known as the ‘‘ William Francis 
Bennett,” on condition that no cuttings or plants should 
be sold for four years, Mr. Evans having to look for his 
profits from the cut flowers. s 

It is a question, however, whether it is possible to pre- 
vent the cuttings attached to the buds from being used 
by others for the purpose of propagation. Mr. Peter 
Henderson says that experiments have been made to as- 
certain the best means of killing the leaf-bud, or of pre- 
venting its growth. ‘‘ Various remedies were suggested, 
such as touching the leaf-bud with acid, cutting it out, 
and squeezing the bud and stems. The two latter 
methods we have experimented with, and find that neither 
of them is safe. Cuttings of several varieties of roses put 
in a month ago, that were squeezed both in the stem and 
bud, granulated throughout, and rooted quite as quickly 
as others put in at the same time without mutilation, and 
seemingly will make quite as good plants. Others from 
which the buds were cut—leaving the leaf on, of course— 
in two out of three developed latent side-buds ; so that it 
seems neither of these methods is safe. If the suggestion 
of destroying the bud with acid were practicable, it cer- 
tainly would be objectionable from the danger to the 
hands when handling the roses.” A sure and practicable 
process is yet to be discovered. 
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Man is the only animal that builds his home after the 
pattern of the drygoods-box. And it is only the half- 
civilized man who insists upon that. In all Rome you do 
not find a single square room. They tell you in.Rome 
that the rooms are built in square angles and triangles, 
and so on, as a charm against the evil eye. But that is 
largely a fiction. The Italian builds his home in curiously- 
shaped rooms because of the art and the love of the beau- 
tiful and shapely that is in him, Permit me to lay this 


down briefly as another one of the rules to observe in 
“pbuilding the house beautiful.” No one square room 
can be made either comely or comfortable. No bird, no 
beast, not even 
an Indian, will 
live in one un- 
less a prisoner. 
A round room 
or semi - globe- 
shaped is  per- 
haps the most 
restful. The In- 
dian wigwam is 
the most perfect 
form of architec- 
ture we get here 
in America. Let 
us look in one 
of the hundred 
thousand brown- 
stone fronts in 
the fashionable parts of New York city. You find the 
home is simply a tunnel. It is sixteen to twenty feet 
wide. It is eighty feet deep. There is some straggling 
light at either end of this tunnel. But at best, the 
famous New York brown-stone front is simply a deep, 
gloomy tunnel. 


1,_ass’S MILK UNDER THE MICROSCOPE: 
: 132 GLOBULES. 
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By JoHAN FREDERIC ELsom. 


From a small beginning this interest has grown until it 
has assumed such proportions that entitles it to front 
rank among 
the American 
industries. 

Commenc- 
ing with the 
milk, witheus 
entering intu 
a detailed 
discussion of 
the various 
breeds of 
cattle, we 
have a theme 
worthy the 
place it oc- 
cupies. Milk 
and its pro- 
ducts, how- 
ever, contain 
in them- 
selves prop- 
erties which 
with the 
least devia- 
tion from a 
prescribed 
method of 
manipulation 
is suscept- 
ible to many 
influences 
materially 
affecting its 
qualities 
when used 
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tary substance. Taking the milk of five mammals, in- 
cluding our own species, we have: 


Cow. Ass. Woman. Goat. Ewe. 

Caseine.......- 4.48 1.82 1.52 4.02 4.50 
Butter......... 3.13 0.11 3.55 3.32 4.20 
Sugar of milk. 4.77 6.08 6.50 5.28 5.00 
Various salts.. 0.60 0.34 0.45 0.58 0.68 
Water......... 87.02 91.65 87.98 86.80 85.62 
Total.. ... 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 100.00 
Solid matter... 12.98 8.00 12.02 13.20 14.38 


A sample from any of these varieties of milk highly 
magnified will 
show but little 
difference, save 
in the size of the 
globules of fat, 
they being the 
largest in the ass, 
and the smallest 
in that drawn 
from a woman, 
hence we will il- 
lustrate but the 
larger and the 
smaller secretion. 

Plate No. 1 re 
presents & por- 
tion of ass’s milk.' 

We here see 
these globules nearly all the same size, the white back- 
ground representing the serous fluid in which they cir- 
culate. The butter particles perfectly separated will 
leave a transparent liquor of no importance in this con- 
nection. <A 
single drop 
magnified to 
this size con- 
tains 132 
globules; 
it is an easy 
matter to 
estimate the 
amount of 
butteragiven 
amount of 
milk will 
yield by de- 
termining 
the size and 
number of 
these glob- 
ules; hence 
the richness 
or quality of 
milk de- 
pends, first, 
upon the 
number of 
globules; 
second, upon 
the size of 
the globules. 

Plate No. 
2 represents 
a drop of 
woman’s 
milk, drawn 
from a per- 
son in good 


2. A DROP OF WOMAN’S MILK UNDER 
MICROSCOPE: 159 GLOBULES. 
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health, with a child five months old, nearly the same 
age as the colt of the former. 

This sample contains 159 globules, but by carefully 
measuring with the lines of the microscope, we find them 
to represent in 
the aggregate 
precisely the 
same _ relative 
proportion of fats 
as shown in the 
analysis (p. 756). 

These globules, 
being of them- 
selves of less 
specific gravity 
than the liquid 
in which they 
float, readily rise 
to the surface. 
We now have 
cream. 

Leaving the consideration of all varieties of milk save 
that of the cow, we will trace it until butter is reached. 

A portion of cream placed beneath the microscope 
shows these globules the same size as seen in the milk, 
though they are lying close upon each other, the in- 
terstices being filled mostly with air, instead of the serous 
liquid before mentioned. Subjected to analysis we have : 


4. OLEOMARGARINE UNDER THE MICROSCOPE. 


‘Butter sijec, cscseaae. sh brsieoetarseasicasas 4.5 
COBOURG 5 5 oicicins oieipcca cas beets reds atswss wee 3.5 
Why: cacotaze cst tenuous cess Ga meayelstng 92.0 
Motels scpanes hse reste ee ae ave tens 100.00 
Divided into layers, the upper stratum is richer in 
butter; the 
lower, in ca- 
seine. 
There is 


involved 
here a prin- 
ciple difficult 
to explain. 
As stated 
before, the 
globules seen 
in milk are © 
of equal size, 
but by some 
means they 
undergo a 
very slight 
change, in- 
asmuch as, 
watched 
through a 
properly 
constructed 
instrument, 
we notice 
them to vary 
in size as 
they ascend, 
the larger, 
hence richer, 
coming to 
the surface 
first, and the 
smaller ones 
following, 
accounting 
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for the dissimilarity of qualities in the various layers or 
strata of cream. The only reason we can give for this is 
that they become broken and subdivided, as will be ex- 
plained further on. 


The cream subjected to agitation, these globules burst 
their covering, and the contents unite by molecular cohe- 
sion, eventually forming a compact, homogeneous mass. 
We now have butter containing variable proportions of 
margarine, butyroleine, butyrine, caproine, and caprine. 
These elements, taken into a healthy stomach, undergo 
chymification in 
three and one- 
half hours. 

When this sub- 
stance termed ; 
butter began to see ae 
assume import- pale 
ance as an article 
of export, and 
the United States, 
instead of pur- 
chasing from the 
East, began to 
send countless 
tons to foreign 
countries, invent- 
ive ‘Genius 
went forth on his 
rambles once more,” and attempted to devise methods 
by which this product could be produced artificially, as 
it were, overcoming the trouble and expense of keep- 
ing cows and transforming the milk into butter. He 
finally found the elements of butter represented in the 
fats of ani- 
mals, and 
eventually 
succeeded in 
making a 
proper mix- 
ture of ole- 
ine and mar- 
garine, that, 
with the ad- 
dition of 
certain ex- 
tractive prin- 
ciples, color- 
ing matters, 
etc., in out- 
ward appear- 
ance closely 
resem bled 
butter. The 
peculiar 
aroma, how- 
ever, was still 
lacking ; yet, 
not to be 
baffled, he 
tried sour 
milk, butter- 
milk, and 
all the by- 
products of 
butter manu- 
facture, until 
these were 
all exhaust- 
ed. Final’ 
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THE AMERICAN DAIRY INTERESTS. 


the cow’s udder itself was used, and behold he cried 
Eureka! The result was oleomargarine, a sample of 
which, placed beneath the microscope, resembled that 
as seen in Plate 4. 

The people hailed this discovery as one of the achieve- 
ments of the nineteenth century, and the poorer classes, 
with pure butter at sixty-five or seventy cents per pound, 
now placed the oleomargarine on their tables and side- 
boards. In fact, at this time it was indeed a good sub- 
stitute, the only difference being in a microscopical view 
and the proportions of its elements. It will be seen by re- 
ference to Plate 4 that the difference shown by the micro- 
scope is not great, consisting principally of the number 
and size of the fat globules. The taste, smell and color 
being supplied by artificial means, it was made to closely 
resemble the pure article, but its consistency and melt- 
ing point were always a distinguishing characteristic. 
Chemically considered, we give the results as presented 
by Dr. Mott to the State Board of Health of New York : 


Constituents. Natural Artificial 
Butter, — Butter, 
WWALORii.s. ganydcascstge srs Ga snes ceded S 11.968 11.208 
Bitter BOUGS 15. csinss os ade as vdewn 88.032 88.797 
OAL s. 2 ica ccsssasnagiseceeheedees 100.000 100.000 
[Paimating..... f 38.608 
Insoluble fats..... | Stearine........ 
Arachine, ...... } 51.421 56.298 
Myristine. . 
Butyrine....... 
Caprine......... 
PREIS Sepihe tae {ees Me oe | 7.492 «1,828 
Capryline......./ 
CABADE si csicvsteealse ndedencaseanaes 192 621 
Baltic .5% waicqmacsteh ce af eage asta 5.162 5.162 
Coloring matter:.........0.ccenscerece trace trace 


This shows conclusively that the sample of butter ex- 
amined by the doctor was not a pure article, inasmuch as 
the salt in butter was made equal to oleomargarine, and 
both show traces of some coloring matter. We are will- 
ing, however, to admit the striking similarity of the two 
analyses ; they accord pretty closely with the results as 
shown by the microscope. Even then this substance was 
not an economical article of food for the class of custom- 
ers it was destined to please in this respect, inasmuch as 
instead of three and one-half hours required for chymifi- 
cation, it required within a few minutes of twice as long ; 
hence was not a fit food for nor a valuable luxury to those 
who labor hard. Again, the preponderance of certain 
constituents would tend to retard rather than accelerate 
digestion of other foods, not acting as an aid, but a hin- 
drance ; hence it was an unfit food at any price. 

Oleomargarine, however, became in a short time quite 
popular, while Genius slept; but Americans do not 
sleep long, and on the strength of the popularity—shall 
we say well earned ?—attained by oleomargarine, a demand 
for a substitute, bearing about the same relative position 
as it did to butter, was created; and in this country a 
demand means a supply, and this demand was soon sup- 
plied with a substance composed of, we might say, the 
filth from the shops and fertilizer-works. Anything of a 
greasy consistency was at once in good demand, for what 
purpose few knew, and fewer cared ; but to-day it is 
known, to a most positive certainty, that all this offal is 
worked up into some substance with a name ending with 
the talismanic ‘‘ine,” and sold as a cheap substitute for 
pure butter. Asample of this late candidate magnified 
is represented in Plate 5. 

The sample from which the illustration was taken was 


called butterine, and found in a retail grocery store in 
Chicago. The price was 21} cents per pound, and found 
a ready market in cheap boarding-houses, hotels, res- 
taurants, etc. Assuming the rd/e of purchaser in quan- 
tity, after repeated failures we finally found an offico 
over which the following sign appeared (in fact, the same 
sign remains there to-day, for aught we know to the con- 
trary) : ‘‘The highest market price paid for bone fat, 
butter fat, hog’s lard, all conditions, horse fat, beef 
tallow, mutton tallow, suint.”” Passing into the office, 
two dirty, greasy foreigners were found: one, reading a 
flashy sporting paper; the other, cutting the comb off a 
game rooster. A desire to purchase butterine was at first 
taken as an insult, but finally we were informed they were 
‘interested in a butter factory beyond the city limits.” 
A short time subsequently came a test to the laboratory, 
asking for a certain combination, and though another 
name appeared on the stationery, the check for services 
was drawn by D. R. & Co., and their place of business the 
same as the office we first visited. 

Of course, it is not meet that we give place and name, 
nor to declare, with no modifying whatever, that the par- 
ties are one and the same; but in case they are, and the 
test made for them was for the purpose of making an 
article of food, a life residence in the State Prison is too 
mild a sentence by half. But to resume our narrative. 

A sample of these goods as purchased from the retail 
dealer is well shown in Plate 6, but the action of chemicals 
revealed a state of things astonishing to behold and hor- 
rible to contemplate. A true and impartial analysis gave : 


Stearine, 

Oleine, 

Volatile neutral matter with a rancid odor, 
Volatile acid Hs - cS ss 
Volatile alkaline “ “ “ s 
Caproic acid, 

Oleic acid, 

Margaric acid, 

Stearic ‘“ 

Yellow coloring matter, 

Non-acid, non-volatile matter, soluble in water, 
Vegetable oils, 

Vegetable acid ; 


while the spectroscope showed elements that would make 
a butter-eater at the lunch-counter retch. Uric acid—the 
crystals are shown in the cut—putrefactive substances 
giving rise to noxious gases, sulphate and carbonate of 
ammonia, sulphate of potash, are a few of the many ex- 
traneous matters shown by the lines on the spectroscope. 

It needs no physician to tell us what results will follow 
the prolonged use of food like this ; we need not curse 
Asia for the cholera, China for her lepers, Africa for her 
loathsomeness, nor France for her rottenness planted on 
American soil, for we have here the germs of disease far 
above them all in its devastating and depopulating influ- 
ences. While we permit without restriction the manu- 
facture and sale of compounds containing the germs of 
the most loathsome diseases, it is folly to curse the fates 
which compel us to submit to the ravages of yellow 
fever, typhoid fever or smallpox. Think of animalcule 
that live, in spite of salt, in the butter with which we 
smear our bread! Think of the loathsome rottenness of 
the dog’s lard, horse grease, and bone fat from those 
establishments at Union Stock Yards, the stench of which 
can be felt many miles away ! 

Ah, you dear old cow! America counterfeits your pro- 
ducts while living; your tallow, meat, hide, and very 
horns and bones, when dead; but you can still retain 
your glue—for this is about all that is left of you non- 
counterfeited, 
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RECENT PROGRESS IN SCIENCE. 


THE subject of applying steam to the trawl-fisheries has excited 
much interest and controversy in Great Britain. Progressive 
heads have seen how ars the advantage would be, while the un- 
pro; ive have fought it because it was an innovation, and the 
timid have ears he jeremiads over the idea always heard when 
new machinery is applied in old industries. The North Sea Fish- 
ing Company, of Granton, on the Firth of Forth, Scotland, have 
built a steam-trawler, and her trial trip was made on December 
15th, an account of which was published in English journals : 
“On the run down the Firth a speed of ten knots an hour was 
easily kept up, and, on going southeast, the canvas was used to try 
the vesse’ under sail and steam, and resulted in marked success, 
the vessel standing up well, notwithstanding one or two sharp 
squalls which were encountered, and the speed improved by a 
knot or aknot anda half. In order to let some of the gentlemen 
aboard have a little insight into steam-trawling, the trawl was let 
down for less than an hour, and, when the catch was taken on 
board, it was found to contain a fair take of cod, whiting, had- 
dock, codling, rae, flounder, etc., no fish being less than nine 
inches, nor any way broken or disfigured. The trawl was 
wrought by Newhaven fishermen, under Mr. D. Allan’s superin- 
tendence. A young Belgian, who is having a steam-fishing-veesel 
of large dimensions built by Messrs Allan, took an active part with 
the net, and Mr. Pearecey, of Her meleetas ship Challenger, collected 
numerous specimens by means of a small surface net, and also 
from what the large trawl brought from the bottom, A lively dis- 
cussion was got up aboard as to whether most immature fish were 
destroyed by line fishermen or trawlers. It was considered that, 
as immature fish take bait readily, the fishermen must kill numbers 
of them in getting the hook clear, whereas, when taken aboard 
trawlers, they are immediately put back into the sea alive. As 
only the shoes at each end of the trawl, about four inches broad, 
touch the ground regularly, it is believed very few, if any, fish are 
destroyed, for the trawl going over the ground so slowly gives the 
fish plenty of time to clear the shoes and either run into the net or 
take the outside of it. The foot-rope, being hempen and not 
always on the ground, does little or no damage.”—(London Field.) 
This is of especial interest to Americans as the Caller Ou, as this 
trawler is named, is intended to fish on the Banks of Newfound- 
land, where she will come into competition with our fleets, 


Tue War Department long ago established an Artillery School at 
Fortress Monroe, supplying the younger officers in that branch of 
the service with a training additional to that given at West Point. 
Their studies are not confined to the handling of great guns, how- 
ever ; chemistry, geology, and other sciences, are taught. The 
chemical laboratory is charge of Lieutenant John P. Wisser, 
lately instructor at West Point. Lieutenant Wisser carries his 

upils through a practical course, chiefly quantitative, of chem- 
Ketry applied to military science. ‘“ Finding no text-book,” says 
Cassino’s Science Record ‘covering this fleld, he has written a 
very useful manual for laboratory practice. Part I. contains a 
brief summary of the principles of chemistry, and of chemical 
analysis. Part II. contains special analysis with detailed instruc- 
tions, viz.: Gunpowder, gun-metal, iron ores, fuels, potable water, 
air, and the army rations. The regulations of the Artillery School 
unfortunately compress the laboratory practice into altogether too 
brief a a paelod for Professor Wisser to do justice to those receiv- 
ing his instruction.” 


THE existence of two forms of the adult male in all the species 
of the genus of the crayfish Camarus was discovered by Louis 
Agassiz, the difference between them consisting principally in the 
generative organs. Hagen studied it, and concluded it a case of 
dimorphism analogous to that known in insects and plants. Walter 
Faxon, of the Museum of Comparative Zoology at Cambridge, now 
announces that specimens in his keeping haye changed back from 
what was thought the more advanced to the simpler form. It, 
therefore, appears probable, as he says, that the two forms of cray- 
fish are alternating periods in the life of the individual, the “ first ” 
form being assumed during the ring season, the ‘ second ” 
form epi ig head intervals between the pairing season. The change 
is affected by a molt. ‘Such & change as this,” says Faxon, “is 
unparalleled, so far as I know. Among the invertebrata, and even 
among the vertebrata, the cases of partial atrophy of the generative 
organs, or shedding of antler (as in the stag) after the rut is over, 
are scarcely comparable.” 


THE volume for 1883 of the Proceedings of the National Museum 
was a very rich one. Besides the more technical material it con- 
tained was an account of Leonhard Stejneger, of the natural his- 
tory of the Commander Islands, at the entrance of Behring’s Sea. 
The character of this land-fauna is palearctic, and Mr. Stejneger 
shows that it is derived mainly from Asia, Cape Kronotski being 
only one hundred miles distant. The flora is like that of the 
treeless regions of Northern Europe, with such exceptions as two 
rhododendrons and the Sarama lily. The islands are completely 
destitute of trees beyond a few shrubs, but the rich soil and exces- 
sive moisture cause a plentiful “‘ chapparal” vegetation, especially 
in the valleys. Animals, small and great, which are new to science, 
were collected, and are now being studied by the specialists at 
Washington. 

THE sensitiveness of river-fish as to fear is shown and taken 
advantage of in India and Burmah. Among a thousand other 
wasteful devices by which the empire is being ruined in respect to 
this food resource, which under the native rulers of ancient days 
was a matter of royal solicitude and regulation, traps and nets 
having been arranged in the river, the next step is to provide a 
rope which shall reach across from bank to bank, To this rope 


are attached, at intervals, bones, leaves, bunches of grass, stalks of 
weeds, pith, ete. Two persons then take the ends of this rope, and, 
by jerking and splashing with it, cause all the fish to dart away in 
terror toward the nets. Certain methods of fishing in use among 
the Indians of Carolina when Europeans first visited them were 
closely similar to this. 


Microscopists will be interested in a method of making the 
absolute alcohol so necessary in their work upon the tissues of 
animals, which will be less expensive than the present redistilla- 
tion, Ordinary blue vitriol is burned or calcined until all water of 
crystallization is expelled, and the resulting powder is put into 
commercial (95 per cent.) alcohol, from which it extracts a large 
part of the water. By repeating the operation several times an 
almost absolute alcohol may be obtained. 
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REASSURING.—Sick Man : “ What! a lady physician ? I want a 
doctor to make me well, not a woman to make loveto me.” Woman 
Physician (bashfully): ‘I promise to do neither.” 


THE fiftieth anniversary is called a “ golden ” wedding, because 
it takes about all of a man’s lifetime to find it. It’s a big thing 
when you get to it, but finding it is about as uncertain as pocket 
mining. 

A GENTLEMAN whose conquests in the female world were 
numberless, at last married. ‘Now, my dear,” said his better- 
half, “I hope you'll amend.” “Madam,” says he, “you may 
depend upon it, this is my last folly.” 


Sarp the sailor to his sweetheart : “I know that ladies cara 
little about nautical matters, but if you had your choice of a ship, 
what kind of one would you A hinges ?” She cast down her eyes, 
blushed, and whispered : “ A little smack.” 


GunTeER, the pastrycook, was out with the hounds one day, 
when Lord Alvaney praised his horse. “ Yes, my lord, he is a ood 
horse,” said Gunter, ‘‘ but he is so hot I can’t hold him. «Why 
don’t you ice him, then ?” asked his lordship. 


A GENTLEMAN named Dunlop remarked that he had never heard 
his name punned upon, and did not believe it could be done. 
“There is nothing the world more easy, sir,” remarked a 
punster ; just lop off half of the name, and it is Dun.” 


CHARLES LAMB Feprevented the ordinary church-goer. “You 
don’t seem to be any better for what I said to you,” complained his 
friend. ‘‘No,” was the beautiful and charitable reply, ‘‘ but the 
man who sat next to me must be, because it all went in one ear 
and out at the other.” 


_TacTicaL.—A famous Prussian general was inspecting some 
military stables. ‘“‘What do I see there,” he said, in tones of 
thunder, to a secneant cobwebs ?” “ Yes, sir,” was the respect- 
ful reply. “‘We keep them thore to catch the flies, and prevent 
their teasing the horses,” 


A SMART young man saw, with blushin 
watch him, and, growing bold too soon, he was thus repulsed : 
“Oh, you need not apologize for speaking to me. Yes, I did 
notice you ; but the fact is, lam studying a big silly boy's part, 
and wanted a good lay-figure to look at.” . 


pride, a pretty actress 


_ A PHILOSOPHER who had borrowed some money to pay for his 
night’s lodging at a hotel, woke up in the night and saw a person 
climb through the window. ith admirable nonchalance he 
said to the intruder : ‘Look here, my friend, you'll get into debt 
if Pye rob me, for you won't find Anything but unreceipted tailors’ 
bills in my pockets. 


SEATED on the outside of a mailcoach, in the days when the iron 
horse was still unknown, a gentleman saw two young ladies pitas 
os ec to him, one of them evidently being very ill. As the coac 
stopped to horses the other young y began to alight. 
The gentleman immediately offered his assistance, saying, as he 
did so, “I fear your companion is ill. I hope it is nothing seri- 
ous ?” “Serious enough,” replied the lady; “it is the heart.” 
“Not an aneurism, I hope?” ‘ No-o-o,” sobbed the young lady, 
“it is a cornet of hussars.” Z 


CONSUMPTION CURED. 


Aw old physician, retired from practice, having had placed in 
his hands by an East India missionary the formula of a simple 
vegetable remedy for the apendy. and peenanent cure of Consum p- 
tion, Bronchitis, Catarrh thma, and all Throat and Lung Affee- 
tions, also a positive and radical cure for Nervous Debility and all 
Nervous Complaints, having tested its wonderful curative powers 
in thousands of cases, has felt it his duty to make it known to his 
suffering fellows. Actuated by this motive and a desire to relieve 
human suffering, I will send free of charge to all who desire it, this 
recipe in German, French or Bagieh with full directions for pre- 
paring and using. Sent by mail by addressing with stamp, naming 
this paper, W. A. Noyes, 149 Power’s Block, Rochester, N. Ry 


SEND 


our address on a postal card for 100-page Book on be 
Liver. 


B, SANFORD, 24 Duane Street, New York City. 
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